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Are  you  just  a  hair  shade  away 
from  looking  younger... prettier? 


me  people  are  delighted  to  lell  their  age.  Others  don  t  have 
Faded  or  graying  hair  does  it  for  them.  Even  adds  a  tew  years, 
hat  does  your'hai  do  for  you?  Is  it  the  most  beconung  shade 
an  be?  Maybe  you've  hesitated  because  you  have  a  th.ng  about 
turalness  Many  women  do  until  they  realize  that  with  Mtss 
";they  can  Jot  only  brighten  their  own  shade  but  go  hghter 
darker  and  still  have  color  that  seems  completely  natural. 


Which  color 
for  you? 
Tear  out 


That's  because  with  Miss  Clairol.  the  color  is  always  soft,  ladylike 
lo  ely  in  every  light.  And  the  hair  itself  seems  shimer,  full  of 
bounce  and  body  Whafs  more,  Miss  Clairol  completely  covers 
'ray  Does  it  so  beautifully,  that  many  women  tell  us  after  t,.„g 
Miss  Clairol.  they  can't  even  remember  where  the  gray  was.  Why 
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Miss  rlairol  the  color  is  always  soft,  ladylike. 
That  s  because  WUll  IMISS  ca.iiiui.  i"^  ,  .  r 

miss  clairol 


Which  color 
for  you? 
Tear  out 
these  pages 
and  dream 
on  them. 
Makes  the 
choosing  easier! 

I .  Good  Housekeeping  • 


HAIR  COLOR  BATH 
■  a  Iraiitmark  of  Clairol  In 
,g  rUiirollnc.  IVfiJ 
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A  few  weeks  ajro,  t]ie  cliarniiiifr  Mrs.  Marta  Retzlaff  of 
Rarsfow,  ralifornia.  sleiipcd  into  a  Buick  LcSabro  and 
headed  east.  What  happened.'  She  drove  3.243  miles 
across  the  eiiuntry  in  7  e(>iis(>ent  ive  days— and  wmi  the 
Mobil  Economy  Hun  (Class  G;  ;\r(>di>im-]iriced  V-8'si, 
one  of  the  most  demandin>r  driver  tests  ever  devised.  And 
slie  won  a.L'ainst  7  otlier  ears,  driven  l),v  7  men.  (That 
takes  care  of  lady-driver  jokes. )  Tlie  point  of  the  Run  is 
economy,  not  speed:  Mrs.  Ketzlatf  averaj^ed  21.o(i  miles 
per  gallon,  l.Ki  m|)ir  more  than  her  nearest  competitor. 
(Tliat  takes  eare  of  jokes  about  extravagance  in  women.) 


Xot  everyone  can  exjx'ct  to  drive  as  economically  as  our 
expert  lady  driver.  I>ut  it 's  worth  a  try.  We'd  be  remiss 
if  we  failed  to  give  her  specially  tuned  LeSabre  a  little 
credit.  And  its  Super  Turbine  transmission  (ojitional  at 
extra  cost).  Or  neglected  to  mention  that  Buicks  also 
won  2  other  classes-:!  out  of  4  classes  entered.  (That 
takes  care  of  jokes  about  ISuicks  using  a  lot  of  gas.)  Some 
jH-rsonal  infoi-mat  ion  about  ]\Irs.  Retzlaff .'  She's  the 
mother  of  5,  a  r<'LA  graduate  and  start(>d  driving  at 
14.  For  personal  information  about  Buicks.  Super  Tur- 
bine transmissions  and  the  like,  see  your  Buick  Dealer. 
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Make  this  simple  face  test: 

Prove  Dove  doesn  t  dry  your  skin 
the  way  soap  can. 
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A  never-before  red,  a  sparkling  true, 
true,  true  red.  Ttie  real  red-red  you've 
always  wanted!  Wear  it  with  all  of 
summer's  pretty-pales.  With  all  of 
summer's  bold  brights.  It's  the  one 
red  that's  always  right  as  right  can 
be!  And  only  by  Cutex,  of  course! 
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Guess  who  goes  for  greens 


Wish-Bone  Italian  •  DeLuxe  French 


Wish-Bone  Russian  Dressing  is  a  big  hit 
with  children. 

They  lov«  its  spicy  sweet  taste  on 
greens.  Its  sparkling,  ruby-red  color  that 
dresses  up  plain  vegetables. 

Your  children  t  more  salads  with 
Wish-Bone  Russian.  And  this  pleases  you. 

Monaco  French  •  Russian  • 


But  don't  get  the  idea  that  grown-ups 
just  sit  by  and  watch.  You'll  like  the  bright 
taste  of  Wish-Bone  Russian  Dressing,  too. 
Its  blend  of  sweet  spices— including  ginger 
and  cinnamon— excites  a  salad. 

Here's  one  Russian  Dressing  you  ought 
to  know  better.  Wish-Bone  Russian. 
Cheese  •  Low  Calorie  Italian  and  French-Style. 
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Varicose  Vein  Problems 

The  Beautiful  Way 

Flattering  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Hosiery 
gives  relief  "support"  hosiery  can't  give 


Why  invite  needless  swelling  and 
pain  with  ordinary  "support"  hose 
intended  for  tired  legs?  They  do 
not  give  the  compression  necessary 
for  real  relief  from  surface  varicose 
veins. 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
give  you  real  therapeutic  support 
that  lasts  all  day.  This  is 
why  more  doctors  recom- 
mend them  than  any  other  ^§|§ 
brand  of  elastic  hosiery. 


Best  of  all,  no  one  else  can  tell 
you  are  wearing  these  flattering 
seamless  or  51 -gauge  styles.  But 
you  know,  their  extra  relief  and 
comfort  tell  you  so. 

So  get  relief,  and  beauty  too. 
Wear  genuine  Bauer  &  Black  Elas- 
tic Hosiery.  Ask  your  doctor.  Ex- 
pert fitting  at  leading  drug, 
department,  or  surgical 
£i|=^  supply  stores.  Priced  from 
$3.75  each. 


BAUER   &    BLACK  DIVISION 


hAatl  Coupon  for  Compfefe  fnformaf ion 

Bauer  &  Black  Division,  Dept.  LHJ.74 
309  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Please  send  me  the  facts  on  vari- 
cose veins  and  how  Bauer  &  Black 
elastic  hosiery  con  bring  new 
beauty  and  comfort  to  legs. 


.STATE  ZIP  CODE. 


PLIGHT  OF  ANGELS 

Dear  Editors:  By  the  time  I  had  finished 
readiiiK  The  Angei-S  by  Sylvia  Plapin- 
ger  ( May,  1964  i  I  was  in  tears.  What  a 
tragic  waste  of  human  potential.  I  can't 
help  but  Vielieve  that  human  beings  are 
more  important  than  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  Peace 
Corps  at  home.      esther  G.  Keller 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  Perhaps  the  problem  of 
Miss  Plapinger's  second-grade  class  lies 
not  only  in  the  financial  poverty  of  their 
homes  but  (he  spiritual  poverty  of  a 
supervisor  who  will  not  spare  the  time 
to  show  an  interest  in  the  small  but  won- 
derful achievements  of  the  children. 

Mrs.  Jean  MacFari^ne 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Drar  Editors :  Seven  years  ago  I  was  the 
teacher  of  a  room  of  third-grade  angels 
(in  another  part  of  the  country)  who 
faced  all  the  problems  described  by  Miss 
Plapinger,  plus  one  more  the  children 
entered  first  grade  unable  to  speak  one 
word  of  English.  Every  word  she  wrote 
is  true:  hnsir  needs  (hunger,  aflection) 
of  the  children  are  not  even  taken  care 
of,  so  that  they  are  u.sually  incapable  of 
concentrating  on  le.ssons.  Also,  because 
of  crowded  classrooms,  poor  facilities, 
disinterested  administrators  and  lack  of 
funds,  these  "lessons"  are  so  irrelevant 
to  them  that  there  is  little  hope  that 
they  will  ever  become  educated  enough 
to  escape  their  gray  little  world. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Clymore 
Nfir  Castle,  Ind. 

Dear  Editors:  For  the  past  few  years  I 
have  been  teaching  impoverished  chil- 
dren whose  only  meal  of  the  day  con- 
sists of  the  Free  Lunch  Ticket.  Building 
their  morale  is  as  important  a  task  as 
academic  teaching,  and  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish.  I  often  feel  my  sole 
function  as  a  teacher  lies  in  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Free  Lunch  Ticket,  often 
amid  gripes  of  an  antiwelfare  public 
and  bureaucratic  administrators. 

It's  good  to  see  that  Sylvia  Plapinger 


knows  the  score. 


Name  Withheld 


Dear  Editors:  Our  family  and  hundreds 
like  us  in  suburbs  throughout  the  coun- 
try, are  waging  a  war  of  our  own  against 
poverty.  Each  year  The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  sponsors  a  Fresh  Air 
visit  for  these  children.  For  two  weeks 
they  can  leave  the  asphalt  jungle  and 
enjoy  country  living. 

The  joy  of  seeing  a  youngster  enjoy- 
ing so  many  "firsts"  makes  it  a  deeply 
rewarding  experience. 

Mrs.  Russell  Mugford 
Marlboro,  Mass. 


WE  SAW  THAT  WINK! 

Dear  Editors:  Being  a  mother  of  fou 
boys,  I  read  with  great  interest  Th 
Mother  of  the  Groom  (May,  1964 
It  may  seem  cold-blooded,  but  afte 
a  hectic  day  of  noise,  dirt,  scoldings  an. 
wrestling,  I  actually  look  forward  to  th 
day  when  I  will  be  "mother  of  th 
groom."  I  only  hope  that  I  can  becom' 
the  perfect  mother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Shirley  A.  Chrobai 
PHlsburyh,  Pi 


EASTER  JOURNEY 

Dear  Editors:  On  Easter  Sunday  morn 
ing  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  went  with 
me  to  Sunday  School. 

My  juniors  and  I  traveled  with  Miss 
Hellman  through  the  Holy  Land  (Apri 
1964).  .\s  we  journeyed  to  Nazareth 
Jordan  and  to  Israel,  and  as  we  walk 
down  the  ancient  steps  after  the  Lord 
Supper,  we  felt  that  we  had  indeed 
followed  Our  Lord  to  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Burtner 
Mount  Solon,  V 

Dear  Editors:  I  greatly  enjoyed  Lillian 
Hellman's  excellent  and  vivid  article. 
However,  it  gave  me  a  jolt  to  read 
"Many  centuries  ago  the  beauty— if  it 
ever  existed— departed  from  that  tiny 
tract  of  land  at  the  eastern  tip  of  the 
Mediterranean. ..."  I  wonder  where  the 
author  of  these  lines  got  this  informa- 
tion. I  have  been  living  here  for  close  to 
.30  years,  and,  as  an  enthusiastic  hiker, 
have  visited  many  of  its  remotest  spots, 
and  I  can  still  see  no  end  to  the  surprises 
and  the  beauty  of  it.  As  to  "if  it  ever  ex- 
isted"   just  read  the  Bible. 

In  conclusion  I  simply  must  say  that  I 
love  the  Journal.  It's  a  very  good  thing 
you  stopped  the  two-in-one  summer 
and  winter  issues,  for  60  days  and  no 
Journal  was  at  the  very  least  30  days  too 
many.  There  could  be  no  better  ambas- 
sador for  your  country. 

Mrs.  Gabriella  Rosenthal 
Nahariya,  Israel 


FOREIGN  SERVICE 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  an  Israeli  and  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  Journal  since,  as  a 
little  girl  12  years  ago,  I  started  to  study 
English.  It  was  with  your  help  that  I 
improved  my  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  and  by  reading  the  Journal  I 
formed  my  idea  of  Americans  in  general 
and  the  American  way  of  life,  for  better 
and  for  wortn,  as  all  humans  are. 

I  have  wanted  to  write  to  you  many 
times,  sometimes  for  approval,  some- 
times to  ern  >ize,  but  somehow  I  have 
not  done  so  until  now. 

I  have  Hi  It  iced  a  great  change  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Forgotten  road  to  success  in  writing 


3ne  of  America's  highest  paid  free-lance  authors  tells  of 
opportunities  often  overlooked  by  people  who  want  to  write 


By  J.  D.  Ratcliff 


I  can't  understand  why  more  beginners  don't  take 
I  the  short  road  to  publication  —  by  writing  articles 
for  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Last  year  over  250,000  articles  were  bought  by 
general  magazines  alone.  And  that's  only  part*  of 
a  huge  market  that  will  pay  well  for  interesting  pieces 
of  almost  any  length  on  just  about  any  subject  that 
comes  naturally  to  you. 

I've  earned  a  comfortable  living  for  25  years  writ- 
ing articles,  and  I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it. 

A  wonderful  life 

I've  interviewed  a  dozen  winners  of  Nobel  Prizes  — 
among  them  Sir  Alexander  Fleming  who  discovered 
penicillin.  I've  talked  with  heads  of  state  including  at 
least  one  king,  and  with  scores  of  the  world's  leading 
industriaUsts.  In  the  past  year,  I  covered  stories  from 
Bangkok  to  Basel  to  Buffalo. 

It's  a  wonderful  life.  No  commuter  trains  to  catch, 
no  office  routine.  Whether  I'm  abroad  on  assignment, 
at  home  on  the  Jersey  Palisades  or  at  our  summer 
place  off  Cape  Cod,  I  write  from  8  a.m.  to  noon  every 
day  —  no  more,  no  less.  My  afternoons  are  my  own. 

How  to  pick  subjects  that  sell 

A  big  advantage  of  article  writing  is  that  you  can 
break  in  with  material  right  out  of  your  own  everyday 
experieuice.  One  of  the  first  pieces  I  sold  was  about 
the  adventures  of  a  test  pilot  I  knew.  Another  told 
the  story  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  caught  in  a 
balloon  that  ran  wild.  Look  at  the  table  of  contents 
of  any  general  magazine;  chances  are  you'll  find 
several  articles  you  yourself  might  have  written. 

You  can  make  good  use  of  your  special  interests 
too.  One  of  mine  is  science,  and  it's  provided  dozens 
of  story  ideas  —  from  eye-witness  accounts  of  dra- 
matic new  heart  operations,  to  a  report  on  some 
amateurs  in  Berlin  who  built  an  astronomical  observ- 
atory out  of  salvaged  junk.  Your  passion  may  be 
insurance  or  religion  or  football,  raising  roses  or 
raising  children.  Whatever  it  is,  you  should  be  able 
to  draw  on  it  for  articles  that  could  inform  and 
entertain  thousands  of  readers. 

Knowing  what  to  write  is  about  half  the  battle.  The 
other  half  is  knowing  how.  To  produce  saleable 
articles,  or  any  other  form  of  writing,  you  must 
master  the  tools  and  techniques  used  by  successful 
professional  writers. 

You  might  develop  these  skills  on  your  own 
through  sheer  blood,  sweat  and  rejection  slips.  But 
when  I  look  back,  I  can't  help  thinking  of  all  the 
time  and  agony  I  would  have  saved  if  I  could  have 
found  a  real  "pro"  who  was  willing  to  work  with  me. 

Today,  such  help  is  available  to  beginning  writers 
everywhere  through  the  Famous  Writers  School  — 


*  1 1 ,000  newspapers  and  Sunday  supplements,  plus  thousands  of 
specialized  magazines,  also  pay  well  for  fresh  material. 


founded  three  years  ago  by  Rod  Serling,  Faith  Bald- 
win, Bruce  Catton,  Bennett  Cerf,  Max  Shulman, 
Mignon  G.  Eberhart,  Bergen  Evans,  Red  Smith,  John 
Caples,  Rudolf  Flesch,  Mark  Wiseman  and  myself. 

A  new  kind  of  writing  school 

We  poured  all  our  secrets  of  success  into  a  set  of 
specially  created  textbooks  and  writing  assignments. 
Then  we  worked  out  a  method  for  bringing  to  each 
student,  in  his  own  home,  the  many  hours  of  indi- 
vidual instruction  a  developing  writer  needs. 

When  you  send  an  assignment  to  the  School,  one 
of  our  instructors  —  themselves  all  professional  writ- 
ers —  spends  up  to  two  hours  analyzing  your  work. 
He  blue-pencils  corrections  on  your  manuscript, 
much  as  an  editor  does  with  established  authors. 
And  he  returns  it  with  a  long  letter  of  specific  recom- 
mendations on  how  to  improve  your  writing. 

Your  course  begins  with  the  fundamentals  upon 
which  every  writing  career  must  be  built.  Then  you 
get  concentrated  training  in  writing  articles  and  other 
non-fiction.  (If  you  prefer,  you  may  specialize  in 
Fiction,  Advertising  or  Business  Writing.) 

Students  breaking  into  print 

Our  School  is  young.  Yet  students,  most  of  them 
still  in  training,  have  already  sold  their  work  to  more 
than  60  different  publications,  including  Reader's 
Digest,  Redbook,  Parents' ,  Popular  Science. 

"I've  just  sold  an  article  to  True  for  $1,000,"  re- 
ports insurance  agent  Alfred  E.  Gaumer.  "This  is  the 
first  thing  I've  had  published  in  over  20  years  of  try- 
ing, and  I  owe  it  all  to  your  training." 

"I've  done  it!"  writes  housewife  Lillian  Maas,  after 
having  her  first  article  bought  by  Better  Homes  & 
Gardens.  "I  feel  as  if  I'd  joined  a  club  composed  of 
the  most  vital  and  Hterate  individuals  in  the  country. 
How  my  horizons  widened!  It's  amazing  how  all  of 
us  with  a  common  interest  reach  out  to  each  other." 

Beyond  the  thrill  of  receiving  that  first  check, 
our  students  find  great  intangible  rewards  in  writing 
for  publication.  As  my  colleague  Faith  Baldwin 
puts  it:  "If  one  sentence  you  write  opens  a  door  for 
another  human  being— makes  him  see  with  your  eyes 
and  understand  with  your  mind  and  heart,  you'll  gain 
a  sense  of  fulfillment  no  other  work  can  bring  you." 


Writing  Aptitude  Test  offered 

J.  D.  Ratcliff  and  the  other  Famous  Writers  have  de- 
signed a  revealing  Aptitude  Test.  The  coupon  will 
bring  you  a  copy,  plus  a  48-page  brochure  about  the 
School.  When  you  return  the  Test,  it  will  be  graded 
without  charge  by  a  member  of  our  instruction  staff. 
If  you  do  well  on  the  Test  -  or  offer  other  evidence  of 
writing  aptitude  —  you  may  enroll  for  professional 
training  by  the  School.  You  are,  however,  under  no 
obligation  to  do  so. 


"Jack"  Ratcliff  on  a  typical  afternoon  stroll  through  the 
New  Jersey  woods,  where  he  conceives  many  of  the  articles  that 
prompted  Time  to  name  him  "America's  No.  1  craftsman  in  the 
field  of  non-fiction."  Although  he  writes  no  more  than  four 
hours  a  day,  he  has  had  over  100  articles  published  in  the 
Reader's  Digest,  and  hundreds  more  in  such  magazines  as 
McCall's,  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  This  Week.  Among 
his  books  are  Modern  Miracle  Men,  Lives  and  Dollars,  Birth. 


\  Famous  Writers  School 

i  Dept.  6509,  Westport,  Connecticut 

•  I  want  to  know  if  I  have  writing  aptitude  worth  developing. 

:  Please  mail  me,  without  obligation,  your  Aptitude  Test 

i  and  48-page  brochure. 

:  Mr. 


:  Mrs  Age. 

:  Miss  (please  print) 

i  Street  

i  City  Zone  

i  County  State  


The  School  is  accredited  by  the  Accrediting  Commission  of  the 
National  Home  Study  Council,  Washington,  D  C. 
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OUR  READERS  WRITE  US  continued  from -page  6 


For  the  woman  who 
values  her  femininity. 


a fragrant 

internal  bath 
for 
feminine 
hygiene! 


Tlic  totally  (cminiiic  feeling  that 
coincs  from  knowing  you're  com- 
pletely refreshed  .  .  .  thoroughly 
ticansctl  .  .  .  this  is  the  feeling  that 
comes  fromV.A. — a  ilelicate  fragrant 
powiler  expressly  for  douching. 

'I'ry  it!  Know  tit  once  thttt  lincy^.ir 
and  nudii  inal  mditn^  douchts  are  very 
old  faihioncd. 

Unlike  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  or 
other  hit-and-miss  solutions,  V.A. 
powder  comes  in  convenient  "pack- 
ettes"  each  one  pre-mcasured  to  take 
the  doubt  out  of  feminine  hygiene. 

V.A.  is  gentle,  yet  elective.  Mixed 
with  warm  water,  each  packettemakcs 
exactly  the  right  strength  solution 
for  a  soothing  internal  bath  thar 
thoroughly  cleanses  delicate  tissues, 
yet  does  not  interfere  with  normal 
feminine  secretions.  V.A.  retains  its 
feminine  fragrance  in  solution  and 
imparts  it  to  you.  Leaves  you  poised, 
confident,  sure. 

Women  who  value  their  femininity 
find  this  fragrant  powder  so  much 
nicer,  surer  than  hand-me-down 
methods.  Shouldn't  it  be  your  way 
too? 

Today  ask  for  V.A.  An  instructive 
booklet  on  feminine  hygiene  is  in- 
cluded in  every  box  of  packettes. 


.Journal  lately  -especially  in  the  fiction, 
and  I  can  only  congratulate  you  on  it. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  on  the  road  you 
have  chosen,  without  letting  any  lack 
of  understanding  intimidate  you. 

S.  Gat 
Brwatrh,  Belgium 

THE  CRITICS  TAKE  SIDES 

Dear  Editors:  As  a  faithful  reader  of 
your  magazine,  I  want  to  thank  you  and 
express  my  wholehearted  appreciation 
of  your  novel  The  Keepers  of  the 
House  (Winter,  1964  ),  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  worthwhile  stories  I  have 
read  in  all  the  40  years  that  I  have 
known  the  Journal.  Thank  you  for  pub- 
lishing it  and  please  accept  my  gratitude 
for  the  wonderful  moments  I  have  had 
I  hanks  to  my  favorite  magazine,  the 
dear  LndifK'  Home  .Journal. 

Mme.  E.  JUIU.ARU 
Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Dear  Kdilors:  .lust  had  to  write  and  say 
I  hanks  for  finally  giving  us  a  good  mys- 
tery story.  I've  waited  a  long  time,  and 
your  VovH  Hours  to  Fear  (May,  1964 ) 
was  just  tops. 

I'loiise  give  us  more  stories  like  that; 
after  all,  many  women  love  to  read  mys- 
teries. Make  it  soon. 

Miss  A.  I^mhardo 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editors:  What  happened  to  your 
fiction?  Any  good  detergent  should  do 

""'j"''-  MK.S.  N.  A.  Chetta 

.Vr//'  Orleans,  La. 

HINTS  FOR  NOMADS 

lUar  Ediltim:  As  an  old  |)ro  at  moving 
hack  and  forth  across  our  wide  and  won- 
derful country,  allow  me  to  add  one 
more  piece  of  advice  to  the  excellent 
primer  put  forth  by  Dorothy  Cameron 
Disney  (Tmk  Trials  ok  Families  on 
the  Move,  May,  1964 ). 

(Jo  to  your  church!  You  will  always 
lie  welcomed  sincerely  every  Sunday 
morning.  .\nd  if  you  should  have  an 
extra  pair  of  willing  hands,  they  will 
need  you  in  the  Sunday  school  or  in  the 
office  or  any  number  of  places. 

Mrs.  James  Wii,son 
I'iedmont,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  If  you  start  out  with  the 
thought  that  HOME  is  where  your  hus- 
band is,  and  his  place  is  where  his  work 
takes  him,  you  have  won  the  battle. 

We  will  celebrate  our  .■}9th  anniver- 
sary this  summer,  and  I  have  kept  house 
in  10  states;  including  four  different 
homes  in  New  Mexico,  two  in  Iowa,  two 
in  Arkansas,  three  in  Texas  and  two  in 
Arizona.  When  I  got  married  in  Chicago 
and  moved  to  a  very  small  town  in 
Florida,  my  friends  would  write  asking 
whether  1  wasn't  homesick.  I  alwaj's 
gave  the  same  answer:  "I  am  lonesome 
for  the  old  gang,  but  I  can't  be  homesick. 
This  is  now  my  home."         ^  ^ 

Los  Fresnos,  Tex. 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE 

Dear  Editors:  It  frustrated  me  to  tears 
to  read  your  questionably  entertaining 
"expose"  of  current  France  (I  W'AS 
Wrong  About  Paris,  May,  19641  John 
Crosby  presents  France  in  a  manner  that 
Americans  want  to  accept,  but  it  isn't 


my  France.  Certainly  I  saw  much  super- 
ficial Americanization  and  much  filth, 
sadness  and  economic  lack;  but,  taking 
the  initiative  to  look  deeper,  I  found 
much  value— the  same  essential  value 
that  French  thinking  has  given  to  the 
entire  history  of  the  Western  world. 

I  contend  that  these  people  are  too  in- 
telligent to  allow  this  fagade  of  Amer- 
icanism truly  to  permeate  their  culture. 

Miss  Lynn  Patrick 
Clackama.'t,  Oreg. 

Dear  Editors:  Mr.  Crosby  may  be  quite 
right  in  much  of  what  he  says  about 
Paris,  but  my  one  dream  is  still  to  spend 
a  few  miserable  months  there  myself. 

Mrs.  Paul  Buehler 
Newark,  Ohio 


POETIC  JUSTICE 

Dear  Editors:  Although  I  have  never 
felt  a  strong  urge  to  write  to  an  editor 
before,  I  feel  I  must  add  my  commen- 
dation to  the  flow  of  letters  you  will  no 
doubt  receive  regarding  Louis  Unter- 
meyer's  brief  analysis  of  five  great 
women  poetesses  ("The  Answering 
Voice,"  May,  1964 ).  As  a  student  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  I  was  most  impressed.  I 
was  also  amazed  to  discover  a  critic  who 
has  actually  conceded  that  he  may  have 
erred  in  one  or  two  of  his  judgment^!. 

Mrs.  David  Wai.ther 
Alhamhra,  Calif. 


MORE  ON  QUINTS 

D<<ir  Ediliirx:  Won't  you  please  have 
some  more  about  the  Fischer  quints! 
When  born,  it  was  swell  to  read  about 
them  in  the  .Journal.  Now  months  have 
piLssed  and  not  a  picture  nor  a  word. 
Please  have  a  follow-up  soon. 

Mrs.  H.  Lake 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

•  Keep  your  eye  on  the  Journal.  W  e'll 
hare  more  on  the  Fi^'dn  r  r///Mi/.v  in  months 
to  come.  ED. 


RUSTIC  READER 

Dear  Editors:  What  do  you  think  of  a 
.")7-year-old  bachelor  such  as  I,  who  lives 
in  a  clearing  in  the  woods,  away  from 
any  public  road,  subscribes  to  the 
Ijadies'  Home  Journal,  and  reads  it  with 
pleasure?  Hendrick 
Glenville,  W.  Va. 

•  We're  delighted  to  know  you.— ED. 


THE  DRIVER  S  SEAT 

Dear  Editors :  Thanks  so  much  for  print- 
ing the  article  When  Your  Teen-Ager 
Starts  to  Drive  (May,  1964 ).  Since  I'll 
get  (I  hope)  my  driver's  license  in  June, 
I  think  this  article  helped  to  prepare  my 
parents  for  the  big  event.  I'm  sure  my 
mother  read  it  and  I  think  my  dad  did 
too,  because  I  turned  the  Journal  to  page 
25  and  put  it  on  his  favorite  armchair. 

Since  my  mother  doesn't  drive,  she's 
been  waiting  anxiously  for  me  to  reach 
the  age  of  16.  Now  that  I  am  almost 
16,  she's  not  so  sure  she  wants  me  to 
get  a  license.  Hope  your  article  con- 
vinces her  everything's  OK. 

Miss  Carole  Knaul 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Mother  was  an 
evenf/o  baby,  too 

Mrs.  John  Cain  of  Hampton,  Va.,  writes: 
'"Baby  Christie  is  following  a  family 
tradition,  because  my  two  brothers  and 
I  nursed  with  Evenflo.  Christie  takes  her 
bottle  beautifully,  and  is  just  as  bouncy 
as  we  were." 

Only  Evenflo  has  the  exclusive  Twin 
Air  Valve  Sure  Seal  nipple  that  eliminates 
excess  air  swallowing,  makes  formula 
flow  smoothly  and  prevents  leak- 
age and  nipple  pullout. 

Because  it  is  easier  to  nurse, 

handier  to  use,  more   

mothers  use  Evenflo  .'I/ 
than  all  other  nursers        ^  ,*  ; 
combined  .  .  .  according     "tfS*  i  tvenlt 
to  independent  surveys. 
Send  for  free  formula  booklet. 

Complete  Nursers  only 

25^  evenflo 


Thumbsucking 
and  Nail  Biting 


just  paint  on 
fingertips. 
70i  at  your 
drug  store. 


1^ 

Ingrown  NAILV-p 

.JuBt   a   few  (IropH  of  soothiriK  '  n 

Dr.  Scholl's  ONIXOL  in  nail  I 

Ktoove  relieve  soreness  and  pain,  I 

wiflon  emhedclcfl  pari  of  nail  for  i 

easy  removal.  Sol.l  .  v.rywherr   I 


DrScholls  ONIXOL 


The 
Sensational 
PETER,  PAUL 
&  MARY 

Album 


Peter, 
Paul 

and , 
Mary 


.And  thal  .s  just  one  of  the  records  you 
ni;iy  have!  127  to  choose  from  —  you  get 
ANY  SIX  FREE  if  sou  join  the  Columbia 
Record  Club  now! 

►         SEE  PAGES  12  TO  15  M 


LOOK 

for  the  special 

JOURNAL  ORDER  CARD 

bound  between  pages 
38  and  39  of  this  issue! 


vvny  goes  the  uontinental  Woman  look  younger? 


ROM  tz.— Signora  Placido  Spadaro.  Nearly  30.  Designs  many  of  her 
own  clothes.  Has  a  perfect  sense  of'style.  A  perfect  complexion,  too.  "I  really  believe 
in  Palmolive  care,"  says  Signora. 


New  Continental  Shape  f  Fresh  Cologne 
Fragrance  *  New  Starbnght  Wrapper 


NEW!  NEW!  Continental  Palmolive  Care 
can  help  you  be  younger  looking,  too! 

The  Continental  Woman  has  a  younger  look.  Her  basis  for  beauty— One-Minute  Facials,  twice  daily.  Her 
soap— the  Palmolive  facial  formula  made  in  Europe. 

And  now  most  any  woman  can  have  a  younger  look  with  mild  Continental  Palmolive  care.  Here  in  America 
we've  created  a  new,  richer  Continental  Palmolive  Soap  by  adding  Creme  de  Bain.  And  voila!  A  mild  new 
lather— moisture  laden— to  help  you  be  younger  looking,  too. 

PALMOLIVE  CARES  FOR  MORE  COMPLEXIONS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SOAP  IN  THE  WORLD 


ICE  CUBES?  PLENTY!  But  you  never  fill  this  G-E  ice  tray. 


This  General  Electric  refrigerator  refills  its  own 
ice  tray. 

All  you  do  is  close  the  freezer.  Just  roll  it 
shut. 

There's  nothing  fantastic  about  it,  really.  No 
complicated  timers,  gears  or  gadgets  or  ice- 
malting  contraptions. 

Just  a  simple,  sensible  way  to  take  care  of 
a  simple  chore  that  too  often  becomes  a  big  nui- 
sance—the refilling  of  the  ice-cube  tray. 

And  the  G-E  Self-Filling  Ice  Tray  makes  big 
crisp  ice  cubes,  ready  to  be  stored  in  the  big 


container  alongside.  You  just  flip  over  the  tray, 
andoutgothecubes.  Roll  thedrawer shut.  Pretty 
soon,  more  crisp  ice  cubes.  No  more  empty 
trays.  You  always  have  more  ice  coming  up. 
Room  for  110  cubes  in  all. 

All  this  without  ever  taking  the  tray  to  the 
sink.  Without  slopping  water  on  your  floor. 

A  very  sensible  ice  service,  in  a  very  sensible 
freezer  compartment— a  Roll-Out  Freezer.  Rolls 
ice  (at  fingertip  level)  and  frozen  food  right  out 
to  you.  No  awkward  bending,  groping  or  hunting. 
And  you  never  defrost  any  part  of  it,  because 


frost  never  forms.  This  also  means  no  ice  trays 
to  pry  loose,  no  packages  to  pull  apart. 

You  can  have  the  dependable  Self-Filling 
Ice  Tray  on  the  18.8  Spacemaker  illustrated 
or  on  the  13.6-  or  15-cubic-foot  refrigerator. 
Spacemaker  gives  you  almost  twice  the  room 
for  food  as  an  old  10-cu.ft.  G-E  (1948-1952), 
yet  fits  into  the  same  kitchen  space.  Ask  your 
General  Electric  dealer  to  demonstrate  the  Self- 
Filling  Ice  Tray  and  Roll-Out  Freezer. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Contributors  and  Editors 

Like  the  forests  he  writes  of  in  America's  VANiSHiNG  Wilderness, 
on  Page  37,  Justice  WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS,  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,' 
belongs  to  a  vanishing  breed  of  Americans— the  truly  rugged  outdoors- 
man.  Justice  Douglas  has,  in  fact,  lived  much  of  his  life  in  the  open 
air.  Born  in  Otter  Tail  County,  Minn.,  he  lived  in  a  tent  as  a  college 
freshman,  has  slept  in  hobo  jungles,  and  has  climbed,  hiked  and 
camped  out  in  most  of  the  primitive  corners  of  the  earth.  Justice 
Douglas  is  the  author  of  12  books— many  of  them  concerned  with 
his  travels— and  in  1961  journeyed  through  Outer  Mongolia, 
where  he  spiced  up  his  trip  with  a  lecture  on  Western  ideals  to 
Communist  students  at  the  University  of  Mongolia,  in  Ulan  Bator. 


Henry  Morgan 


When  MARTHA  GELLHORN  is  not  coping  with  the  wilds  of  subur- 
ban J^enya,  as  she  does  in  I  Have  Monkeys  on  My  Roof  (Page  26), 
she  lives  in  London  and  writes— nine  books  to  date,  both  fiction  and 
nonfiction.  Among  her  works  are  The  Trouble  I've  Seen,  Liana  and 
The  Face  of  War.  Miss  Gellhorn  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  has  served 
with  distinction  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

On  routine  questionnaires,  HENRY  MORGAN  lists  himself  as  a  single 
actor,  born  49  years  ago  in  New  York  City,  who  has  written  four 
"nonbooks."  What  he  doesn't  say  is  that  he  has  been  honored  by 
the  Peabody  Awards  Committee  for  his  contributions  to  radio,  has 
been  skirmishing  with  broadcast  moguls  since  1933  (he  was  fired  in 
that  year  for  reading  a  station  manager's  name  as  part  of  a  list  of 
missing  persons),  and  is  fond  of  commenting  wryly  on  New  York,  as  he 
does  in  Roaming  The  Fair  City,  on  Page  109. 

SHERWOOD  KOHN,  whose  Family  at  the  Fair  appears  opposite 
Morgan's  article,  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  and  an  experi- 
enced, if  not  harried,  fairgoer. 

JEAN  STAFFORD,  the  author  of  The  Ordeal  of  Conrad  Pardee, 
on  Page  58,  has  written  four  novels  and  innumerable  short  stories. 
She  is  the  holder  of  O.  Henry  and  Women's  National  Press  awards,  and 
has  won  National  Academy  and  Guggenheim  grants.  Miss  Stafford  was 
born  in  Covina,  Calif.,  and  is  the  widow  of  journalist  A.  J.  Liebling. 
With  this  issue,  on  Page  17,  the  Journal  restores  Under  Co\  er,  its 
book-review  feature.  Our  literary  critic  is  CASKIE  STINNETT,  Execu- 
tive Editor  of  the  Journal  and  author  of  several  books.  As  the  need 
arises,  he  will  call  for  the  assistance  of  authorities  on  special  categories. 
Also  being  restored  as  a  continuing  special  feature  in  this  issue  is 
Project:  You,  a  column  (  Page  85)  on  beauty  basics  bv  the  Journal's 
own  Beauty  Department. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  the  only  womt  ii's  magazine  produced  in 
Braille.  Started  two  years  ago  by  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Braille  edition  now  has  750  subscriptions. 
V.S.B.,  which  assumes  most  of  the  production  costs  for  indiv  iduals 
(and  almost  half  for  libraries),  plans  to  v.-.vn-t"-         -r'ni '  1.000. 


Shades  of  Rome: 
Ravioli  with  real  Itahan  flavor 


In  Rome,  we  take  bite-size  squares  of  macaroni,  stuff  them 
with  beef  till  they  bulge,  then  simmer  them  in  a  special  to- 
mato sauce  and  true  Italian  spices.  Here,  we  follow  the  same 
recipe. 

Yes,  I  make  ravioli  the  old  Italian  way.  And  the  result  is 
delicious!  Nutritious,  too.  Because  the  quick  pep  of  macaroni  is  made 
more  lasting  by  all  the  beefy  protein.  It's  true,  too,  of  the  milk  protein  in 
cheese-filled  ravioli. 

It's  real  Italian  ravioli,  and  costs  only  about  150  a  serving.  And  as  you 
listen  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it  be  our  secret  that 
you  did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 


Dine  Italian  style,  elegantly,  with  Chef  I5oy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli  as 
the  focal  point  for  tender  spears  of  broccoli  and  crusty  Italian 
bread.  Try  Chef's  Ravioli  as  a  tasty  side  dish,  too. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Ravioli 


Don't  00,  New  Till 
Ml,  12  In  111 


1^ 


DION 
Ruby 
Baby 


JOHNNY  HORTON'J 
GREATEST  HITS 

-,  Biltleol 


ANDY  WIUIAMS 

ALLEY  CAT- 

DAYS  OF  WINE  ^ 

GREEN  ONIONS 

AND  ROSES 

pluj   »^  , 

9  Mo.i  ^ffj 

Great  Entertainment  for  Everyone! 


1301.  Also:  I  Stiytd 
Too  Long  at  Tht  Ftir, 
Gotta  Mov(,  etc. 


COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB  now  offers  new  members 

of  these  exciting 
best-selling  records 
—  in  your  choice  of 

Regular 
or  Stereo 

if  you  begin  your  membership  by  purchasing  any  one  of  these  records  -  and  agree  to  buy  as 
few  as  six  additional  selections  in  the  next  12  months,  from  the  more  than  1000  to  be  offered 


ANY  6 


FREE 


HERE  IS  THE  BEST  OFFER  WE'VE  EVER  MADE  .  .  .  with  some  of 
the  most  exciting  records  we've  ever  offered!  The  selection  shown 
here  is  typical  of  the  wide  range  of  recorded  entertainment  that 
will  be  available  to  you  every  month  as  a  member  of  the  Columbia 
Record  Club.  And,  by  joining  now,  you  may  have  ANY  SIX  of  the 
best  sellers  described  on  these  two  pages  —  FREE! 

Simply  write  in  the  numbers  of  the  SIX  records  you  wish  to 
receive  FREE  on  the  attached  postage  paid  card.  Then  choose 
another  record  as  your  first  selection,  for  which  you  will  be  billed 
only  $3.98  (regular  high  fidelity)  or  $4.98  (stereo).  In  short,  you 
will  actually  receive  seven  records  for  the  price  of  one! 

Be  sure  to  indicate  whether  you  want  your  seven  records  (and 
all  future  selections)  in  regular  high  fidelity  or  stereo.  Als'd  indi- 
cate the  type  of  music  in  which  you  are  mainly  interested:  Clas- 
sical, Listening  and  Dancing;  Broadway,  Movies,  Television  and 
Musical  Comedies:  Country  and  Western;  Teen  Hits;  Jazz. 

HOW  THE  CLUB  OPERATES:  Each  month  the  Club  s  staff  of 
music  experts  selects  outstanding  records  from  every  field  of 
music.  These  selections  are  fully  described  in  the  Club's  enter- 
taining music  Magazine,  which  you  receive  free  each  month. 


You  may  accept  the  monthly  selection  for  the  field  of  music  in 
which  you  are  mainly  interested  ...  or  take  any  of  the  wide 
variety  of  other  records  offered  ...  or  take  NO  record  in  any 
particular  month. 

Your  only  membership  obligation  is  to  purchase  six  additional 
records  from  the  more  than  1000  to  be  offered  in  the  Club 
Magazine  during  the  coming  12  months.  You  may  discontinue 
membership  at  any  time  thereafter.  If  you  continue,  you  need  buy 
only  four  records  a  year  to  remain  a  member  in  good  standing. 

FREE  RECORDS  GIVEN  REGULARLY.  If  you  do  wish  to  continue 
as  a  member  after  fulfilling  your  enrollment  agreement,  you  will 
receive  -  FREE  -  a  record  of  your  choice  for  every  two  additional 
selections  you  buy. 

The  records  you  want  are  mailed  and  billed  to  you  at  the  regu- 
lar Club  price  of  $3.98  (Classical  $4.98;  occasional  Original  Cast 
recordings  and  special  albums  somewhat  higher),  plus  a  small 
mailing  and  handling  charge.  Stereo  records  are  $1.00  more. 


Not«:  Stfreo  ri-<ord>  inu-t  he  plajfil  only  on  u  slerto  rcord  player. 
kRwordi  mirked  with  it«r  (»)  h«»»  bttn  •Ixtronlcally  ra-channeled  (»r  ittrto. 


More  than  1.750,000  families  now  belong  to  the  world's  largest  record  club 

COLUMBIA  RECORD  CLUB  .  Terre  Haute,  Indiana 


SI  ZENTNER 


THE  lORD  S  PRAYER  j 

m.  TCHAIKOVSKV 

I  SWAN 
Z**^  LAKE 

Ballet  Suite 

AVE  MARIA 
HALLELUJAH.  AMEN 
COME.  SWEET  DEATH 

icoLiMBiAi  and  others 
MOSMOK  TtsmiuciE  CHOia 
Orajndy  •  Phitidelphii  Qich 

[MIII^INIS  Ii^©©EIRIM  ©©©BCOINl' 


New  compact  ROPER  gives 
you  fast  automatic  Gas 
and  built-in  styling 


Add  the  modern  convenience  and  high-fashion  look  of  a  built-in  to 
your  kitchen  — without  expensive  cabinet  remodeling.  This  30-inch- 
wide  model  of  the  Roper  Charm  range  fits  into  minimum  space.  It's 
Gas,  which  means  you  get  instant  response,  broiling  is  done  with  the 
door  closed,  and  cleaning  is  a  cinch.  Oven  and  burner  controls  give 
you  the  latest  in  automatic  cooking.  Yet  you'll  find  this  new  Roper, 
like  all  Gas  ranges,  costs  less  to  install,  less  to  operate,  less  to 
maintain.  See  your  Gas  Company  or  appliance  dealer  for  all  the 
news  about  Gas!  American  gas  association 


LIVE  MODERN 
FOR  LESS 
WITH  ^ 


Bake  and  Broil  Gas  oven  thinks 
for  itself!  Simply  set  the  Roper 
"Cook  &  Keep"  control.  When  the 
meal  is  ready-to-serve  oven  tem- 
perature is  reduced  automatically 
to  keep  it  that  way  for  hours 
without  over-cooking. 

Safety  rollout  cook  top!  Exclu 
sive  design  gives  safety  and  con- 
venience. Includes  the  Burner- 
with-a-Brain*  that  automatically 
keeps  food  from  scorching  or 
Ijoiling  over. 


VISIT  THE  FESTIVAL  OF  GAS  PAVILION  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WCR^C  S   FAIR   1964/ 1965-ADMISSION  FREE 


*A.G.A.  Mkrfc  «Am  Gas  A« 


BOOKS 


Why  a  poet,  or  an  artist,  or  a  writer 
should  deliberately  set  about  to 
make  his  meaning  obscure  is  a  subject 
that  has  always  fascinated  us  in  a  horrible 
sort  of  way.  The  first  duty  of  a  poet  or 
artist  or  writer  is  to  communicate,  and 
why  he  should  make  his  job  more  diffi- 
cult— and  in  some  cases  totally  impos- 
sible—by jamming  his  own  line  of  com- 
munication has  always  struck  us  as  a 
senseless  sort  of  self-harassment  on  the 
part  of  the  poet  and  a  needless  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  audience. 

Mary  Cassatt  is  said  to  have  remarked 
to  Renoir  that  the  technique  of  his 
paintings  was  too  forthright  and  simple 
to  suit  the  public  taste,  to  which  Renoir 
replied:  "Don't  worry.  Complicated 
theories  can  always  be  thought  up 
afterward."  If  this  implied  that  artists 
were  conscious  of  the  yearning  of  their 
public  for  membership  in  a  small  group 
holding  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
artist's  work,  it  implied  also  that  the 
artists  felt  they  could  trust  their  public 
to  foolishly  read  complications  into 
their  paintings  afterward.  It  seems  to 
reflect  credit  on  no  one. 

Modern  poetry  has  become  almost 
totally  abstract,  and  it  shows  a  marked 
reluctance  to  make  sense  to  anyone  but 
those  in  the  group  possessing  the  code, 
or  thinking  they  possess  the  code.  When 
Dylan  Thomas  wrote  "Altar-wise  in  the 
owl-light  at  the  half-way  house,"  our 
curiosity  was  stirred,  but  so  was  our 
uneasiness.  We  were  totally  perplexed 
at  Gertrude  Stein's  "There  is  a  way  to 
see  in  onion  and  surely  very  surely 
rhubarb  and  a  tomato,  surely  very  surely 
there  is  that  seeding  .  .  ."  and  when,  in 
Ezra  Pound's  Pisan  Cantos  we  came 
across  "He  had  moved  amid  her  phantas- 
magoria, amid  her  galaxies,  NUKTIS 
'AGALMA,'"  we  closed  the  book  firmly 
and  went  looking  for  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning's  Sonnets  From  the  Portuguese. 
At  least  Mrs.  Browning  and  I  shared  a 
common  language. 

In  art,  the  cult  of  obscurantism  has 
grown  even  more  passionately.  Many 
modern  artists  seem  to  feel  that  a  grain 
of  coherence  spells  utter  failure;  that  if 
a  detectable  feeling  should  slip  unaware 
onto  their  canvases,  it  would  interfere 
with  the  full  expression  of  no  initial 
ideas.  In  Renaissance  Florence,  where 
great  painters  possessed  great  minds, 
the  beauty  of  the  world  was  discovered 
and  found  not  to  be  shameful  or  banal, 
and  men  painted  what  they  saw  with 
their  eyes.  Their  preoccupation^was  with 
what  they  wanted  to  express,  not  with 
ways  of  expressing  it.  In  today's  art 
world,  a  black  canvas  containing  a 
single  white  dot  is  awarded  a  prize.  A 
rusty  crankshaft  from  an  abandoned 
automobile  is  elaborately  mounted  and 
displayed  as  a  piece  of  decorative  sculp- 
ture. Wire  coat  hangers  are  twisted  into 
dismaying  shapes  and  suspended  from 
the  ceilings  of  art  galleries.  A  modern 
artist  marinates  his  nude  model  in  oil 
paints  and  rolls  her  across  a  canvas; 
the  crudely  smeared  canvas  is  studied 


and  discussed  seriously  as  to  unconscious 
derivations,  accidents  of  tonal  relation- 
ships, and  motives.  The  worst  in  our 
cultural  life  bulks  large,  almost  as 
though  it  were  meant  to. 

This  irascible  comment  on  the  empti- 
ness of  the  chaotic  is  meant  to  introduce 
Samuel  Beckett's  new  novel— we  think 
it's  a  novel— called  How  It  Is  (Grove 
Press).  Beckett  is  the  author  of  the 
play  Waiting  for  Gddot,  which  puzzled 
as  many  playgoers  as  it  delighted,  and 
in  his  new  book  he  seems  likely  to  win 
whatever  prizes  may  be  offered  for  ab- 
stract writing.  Beckett  writes  in  short 
paragraphs  and  he  dispenses  with  all 
punctuation,  an  eccentricity  that  moves 
his  publisher  to  murmur  that  How  It  Is 
requires,  merely,  that  the  reader  respect 
and  accustom  himself  to  the  rhythms  of 
the  prose  and  insert  his  own  caesuras.  It 
isn't  asking  for  just  a  trifle. 

First,  we  would  like  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  book.  A  creature  in  the  mud,  a 
human  larva,  is  crawling  painfully 
through  primeval  slime,  carrying  a  coal 
sack  of  wet  jute  which  contains  a  few 
cans  of  food,  an  opener  and  a  rope. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
Part  I,  before  Pim;  Part  II,  with  Pirn; 
Part  III,  after  Pim.  Who  is  Pim?  A 
fellow  creature,  encountered  once  by 
chance  in  the  mud.  How  It  Is  is  a  re- 
markably difficult  book  to  quote  from, 
but  we  will  select  the  opening  of  Part  II 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  you're  miss- 
ing if  you  fail  to  accept  the  literary  gift 
that  Mr.  Beckett  is  willing  to  bestow 
upon  you. 

"Here  then  at  last  part  two  where  I 
have  still  to  say  how  it  was  as  I  hear  it 
in  me  that  was  without  quaqua  on  all 
sides  bits  and  scraps  how  it  was  with 
Pim  vast  stretch  of  time  murmur  it  in 
the  mud  to  the  mud  when  the  panting 
stops  how  it  was  my  life  we're  talking 
of  my  life  in  the  dark  the  mud  with  Pim 
part  two  leaving  only  part  three  and 
last  that's  where  I  have  my  life  where 
I  had  it  where  I'll  have  it  vast  tracts  of 
time  part  three  and  last  in  the  dark  the 
mud  my  life  murmur  it  bits  and  scraps." 

We  have  capitalized  the  first  word  of 
the  paragraph  and  applied  a  period  to 
the  end,  and  we  hope,  in  so  doing,  that 
we  have  not  distorted  Mr.  Beckett's 
meaning.  God  knows  we  wouldn't  want 
that  on  our  conscience. 

The  dust  jacket  adds  an  interesting 
note.  In  its  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Beckett  it  advises  his  readers  that 
"until  1945  he  wrote  in  English,  but 
shortly  after  the  war  he  began  writing 
directly  in  French,  and  both  his  famous 
novel  trilogy,  Molloy,  Malone  Dies  and 
The  Unnamable,  as  well  as  his  plays 
Waiting  for  Godot  and  Endgame  were 
written  in  his  adopted  tongue.  Recently, 
however,  he  has  again  reverted  to  Eng- 
lish." Well,  that's  one  man's  opinion. 
• 

Books  about  animals  are  probably 
the  most  difficult  to  write  because  they 
must  move  delicately  between  the  tire- 
some and  the     (Continued  on  page  18) 


Married  women 
are  sharing  this  secret 

.  .  .  the  new,  easier,  surer  protection 
for  those  most  intimate  marriage  prol)lems 


What  a  blessing  to  be  able  to  trust  in 
the  wonderful  germicidal  protection  Nor- 
forms  can  give  you.  Norforms  have  a 
higWy  perfected  new  formula  that  re- 
leases antiseptic  and  germicidal  ingre- 
dients with  long-lasting  action.  The 
e.xclusive  new  base  melts  at  body  tem- 
perature, forming  a  powerful  protec- 
tive film  that  guards  (but  will  not 
harm)  the  delicate  tissues. 

And  Norforms'  deodorant  protection 
has  been  tested  in  a  hospital  clinic 

Tested  by  doctors  . . . 
trusted  by  women  .  .  . 
proved  in  hospital  clinics 


and  found  to  be  more  effective  than 
anything  it  had  ever  used.  Norforms 
eliminate  (rather  than  co\  er  up)  embar- 
rassing odors,  yet  have  no  '"medicine" 
or  "disinfectant""  odor  themselves. 

And  what  convenience!  These  small 
feminine  suppositories  are  so  easy  to 
use.  Just  insert — no  apparatus,  mixing 
or  measuring.  They're  greaseless  and 
they  keep  in  any  climate. 

.A>vailable  in  packages  of  6.  12  and 
24.  .Also  available  in  Canada. 


FREE  'mformafiy»  Norforms  boekitt 

Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Dept.  LHJ-4"' 
Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  the  new  Norforms 
booklet,  in  a  plain  envelope. 


Hdp  Yourself  To 
A  Prettier  Figure 


Slim  and  trim  yourself  with  salads 
made  extra  tasty  with  Ileinz  Vinegars 


Yoii  Kcl  inoio  cnjoMiiont  on  lew  ci  calorics  when 
you  serve  yoursell  erisp  l^retty  Figure  Salads 
perked  up  with  sparkling  Ileinz  Vinegars. 

Heinz  Vinegars  are  mellowed  in  wood  —  just  as 
fine  wine  is  mellowed  —  so  they  have  an  excep- 
tionally smooth  taste  and  aroma  that  bring  out  the 
subtle,  hidden  flavors  of  your  salad  ingredients 
as  no  other  vinegars  can. 

Use  only  finer,  mellower  Heinz  Vinegars  in  your 
salads.  They  reward  your  taste  as  you  help 
tjourself  to  a  prettier  figure. 


^      Rainbow  Salad 


(Illustrated  ahocc)  In  large  bowl,  combine  1 
cup  each  of  tlie  following:  shredded  cabbage, 
chopped  green  pepper,  grated  carrots,  sliced 
celery,  chopped  ili  '  nato  chunks, 
cooked  peas,  grati  hoese.  Add  M 

cup  each  of  choi\  '   and  sliced 

onion,  separated  ii  :  '  1^11.  sugar, 

V'  Kp.  salt,  t^p.  prpi  I  Wine 
\  ii.r-ar.  I'.u.r  i'  sala.i  'uhtly. 
Chill.  Makes  6  to  S  satisi\ii.i;  im.,,.. 


Heinz  Wine  Vinegar 

is  made  with  Carignane 
Burgimd\'  Grapes  for  su- 
perior bouquet  and  flavor. 
Other  Heinz  decanter 
vinegars  include  Tarragon 
and  Salad. 


BOOKS  continued  from  page  17 

cute.  Dog  stories,  especially  those  where 
the  dogs  take  on  human  characteristics, 
can  become  cloyingly  emetic,  but  The 
Little  Kingdom  by  Hughie  Call  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin )  has  somehow  managed  to 
steer  clear  of  too  much  animal  sweetness, 
and  it  is  a  charming  and  heartwarming 
book.  Miss  Call  makes  few  pretensions 
to  literary  elegance,  and  the  book  is 
slim  and  totally  lacking  in  a  message  of 
any  kind.  It  is  essentially  nothing  more 
than  the  report  of  a  young  girl  brought 
up  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  the  high  country 
of  Montana  whose  days  were  filled  with 
the  companionship  of  animals.  There 
were  a  pinto  pony,  an  absurdly  vain 
wild  goose,  a  romantic  ram  with  a 
wandering  eye  and  a  herd  of  turkeys. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the 
book  accomplishes  is  the  illusion  that  a 
window  has  been  left  open  and  fresh  air 
from  Montana  has  begun  to  fill  the 
room.  Breathe  deeply. 

• 

Early  forecasts  for  Erich  Maria  Re- 
marque's new  novel,  The  Night  in  Lis- 
bon (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World),  have 
been  strikingly  fulfilled.  The  author— 
a  man  of  perception  and  strong  views- 
would  undoubtedly  like  the  book 
to  be  judged  as  an  exercise  in  his- 
torical interpretation,  for  it  has  been 
written  boldly  and  with  a  historical 
technique.  Played  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  war-torn  Europe,  the  novel 
follows  the  efforts  of  a  German  refugee 
to  escape  acro.ss  as  many  borders  as  he 
may  find  n»'re.s.sary  in  order  that  he  and 
his  wife  may  somewhere  stumble  upon  a 
country  willing  to  offer  them  a.sylum  and 
.security.  The  full  horror  of  Nazi  fanati- 
cism persisting  while  all  of  Europe  was 
falling  apart  is  almost  equaled  by  the 
admiration  and  cooperation  of  the  Span- 
ish, the  duplicity  of  the  French  and  the 
indiffert-nce  of  the  Swiss. 

Remarque  hiis  written  calmly  of  the 
panic,  the  suicides,  the  bureaucratic  in- 
competence of  refugee  camps  and  the 
routine  necessity  of  carrying  poison  cap- 
sules as  today  one  would  carry  aspirin. 
It  is  a  superb  novel. 

• 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  posthumous 
publication  of  Ernest  Hemingway's  A 
Moveable  Fcasl  (Scribners)  would  move 
American  critics  to  exaggerated  acclaim, 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  circumstance  that 
so  much  is  being  made  of  so  little.  It  is 
a  third-rate  book,  and  had  it  been  writ- 
ten by  anyone  other  than  Hemingway, 
it  would  have  been  destined  to  go  un- 
noticed. 

A  Moveable  Feast  is  Hemingway's 
memory  of  Paris  in  the  'Twenties,  when 
with  other  literary  expatriates  he  made 
his  headquarters  in  Sylvia  Beach's  fa- 
mous bookshop,  Shakespeare  and  Com- 
pany, on  the  Left  Bank.  He  presents 
them  all  again,  these  figures  that  have 
been  paraded  so  tiresomely  before  us 
many  times:  Gertrude  Stein,  Ford  Madox 
Ford,  James  Joyce,  Scott  Fitzgerald  and 
Ezra  Pound.  There  are  no  surprises  in 
this  small-range  portrait,  unless  the 
reader  is  suflSciently  unfamiliar  with 
Hemingway  to  be  surprised  by  his  boy- 
ish disrespect  for  other  writers  and  his 
seigneurial  attitude  toward  his  own  sins 
and  incompetence.  His  tone  is  often 
irritating,  and  his  mischievous  glee  in 
relating  an  off-color  anecdote  about 
Fitzgerald  shows  him  at  his  worst. 
• 

M.  F.  K.  Fisher,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated in  the  reading  public's  mind  with 


a  half  dozen  or  so  extraordinary  books 
on  food,  has  written  a  gentle  meijioir  of 
Provence  called  Map  of  Another  Town 
(Little,  Brown).  The  book  describes  the 
years  Mrs.  Fisher  spent  with  her  daugh- 
ters in  Aix-en-Provence,  and  the  result 
is  a  vibrant  and  beautifully  constructed 
portrait  of  the  Provence  character. 

Mrs.  Fisher's  ability  to  evoke  moods 
is  uncanny.  In  speaking  of  her  personal 
map  of  Aix,  she  declares: 

"My  whole  map  has  a  special  smell, 
of  course,  apart  from  a  few  localized  ones 
like  the  firm,  delicate  fishiness  on  Fri- 
days as  I  walked  past  the  open-fronted 
stalls  piled  with  seaweed  and  all  the 
animals  of  the  Mediterranean  ...  or  like 
the  dark-brown  greasy  smell  of  the  foot- 
doctor's  corridor  ...  or  the  one  in  the 
olive-oil  shop.  There  is  the  Aix  smell, 
made  up  of  the  best  air  I  have  ever 
breathed,  purified  by  all  the  fountains 
and  the  tall  trees  and  the  stalls  piled 
with  sweet  fresh  vegetables  in  the  open 
markets.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if  I  could 
be  teleported,  blind,  to  a  dozen  places  I 
have  known,  that  smell  would  be  the 
truest  one  to  my  inner  nose.  .  .  ." 
• 

James  Beard,  one  of  America's  most 
noted  food  authorities,  h^  combined 
many  of  his  observations  about  food  in 
Delights  and  Prejudices  (Atheneum),  in 
which  he  claims  that,  although  he  has 
lived  for  extended  periods  of  time  in 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  no 
place  on  earth,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  has  influenced  his  love  of  good 
food  as  much  as  the  Oregon  coast  where 
he  spent  his  youth.  There,  he  declared, 
the  salmon  "flowed  into  the  Beard  house- 
hold as  though  it  were  a  tributary  of  the 
Columbia  River." 

Today's  restaurants  in  Paris  and  the 
French  countryside,  Mr.  Beard  says  em- 
phatically, have  changed  a  great  deal, 
with  the  most  marked  change  occurring 
since  1950.  "Tourists  in  increasing  num- 
bers," he  declares,  "and  especially  those 
who  can  make  demands  because  of 
wealth  or  position,  have  corrupted  res- 
taurant traditions  and  created  chaos 
throughout  the  entire  restaurant  busi- 
ness in  Europe."  He  is  equally  as  gloomy 
when  he  shifts  his  view  closer  to  home. 
"With  all  of  my  restaurant  experience  I 
have  come  to  learn  one  thing,  and  I 
regret  that  it  is  so,"  he  says.  "There  are 
great  restaurants,  good  restaurants  and 
poor  restaurants,  but  no  restaurant  is 
any  better  than  the  performance  you 
can  exact  from  it  by  knowing  the  chef, 
the  maitre  d'hotel  or  the  owner.  Alas, 
the  restaurants  are  few  where  you  can 
go  unknown  and  unannounced  and  be 
served  good  food." 

• 

The  rather  aggressive  search  for  some- 
thing funny  to  say  that  is  launched  by 
Jack  Douglas,  the  author  of  The  Adven- 
tures of  Huckleberry  Hashimoto  (Dutton), 
probably  reveals,  more  than  anything 
else,  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  humor 
today.  E.  B.  W^hite,  who  treats  humor 
with  great  tenderness  and  who  probably 
knows  as  much  about  it  as  any  writer 
of  our  time,  contends  that  humor  is  a 
mysterious  thing  and  that  it  can't  stand 
much  poking  around.  Jack  Douglas 
pokes  around. 

Huckleberry  Hashimoto  is  the  au- 
thor's 17-month-old  son,  who  accom- 
panies Douglas  and  his  Japanese  wife  on 
a  trip  through  the  South  Pacific.  Doug- 
las relentlessly  pursues  comic  situations, 
and  they  successfully  evade  him.  It  is 
television  humor  at  its  very  worst. 

— Caskie  Stinnett 
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Newest  Admiral  Duplex  {35W  wide)  fits  in  your  old  refrigerator  space 


NEVER  BEFORE!  AN  18.8  CU.  FT.  STAND-UP  FREEZER-REFRIGERATOR 

For  the  big  family  with  a  small  kitchen 


'or  the  first  time  ...  a  side-by-side  Freezer  and 
Lefrigerator  with  an  18.8  cu.  ft.  capacity  ...  in 
ne  beautiful  cabinet  just  35  ^  i"  wide ! 

The  Duplex  19's  unique  stand-up  design  and 
lew,  foamed-in  Thinwall  Insulation  save  valuable 
pace  inside  and  outside  .  .  .  nearly  double  the 


storage  capacity  of  your  present  refrigerator  space ! 

At  left:  the  spacious  246  lb.  freezer  is  just  64^6" 
high  .  .  .  lets  you  reach  right  in  without  squatting, 
stooping  or  stretching. 

At  right:  the  expansive  11.8  cu.  ft.  refrigerator 
holds  gallon  milk  bottles,  big  hams,  bulimy  packages 


. . .  lets  you  help  yourself  without  hunting. 

Shop  just  once  a  week  for  the  big  family.  Enjoy  a 
convenient  automatic  ice  maker*  .  .  .  and  automatic 
defrosting  in  both  the  freezer  and  refrigerator.* 

See  the  Duplex  19  now  ...  in  Copper  Bronze, 
Shell  Pink,  Citron  Yellow,  Turquoise  and  White. 


ADMIRAL  DUPLEX.  19 


Newest  thin-wall 
freezer 
refrigerator 


■v-^JUm^f  OF     QUALITY     THROUGHOUT     THE  WORLD 

Model  shown,  ND  1949.  'Ice  maker  and  no-defrost  freezer,  optional  extra.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Admiral,  Chicago.  Canadie 


liral.  Port  Credit,  Ontario 


Summer-baked 
skin? 
Dermassage 
puts  the  moisture 
back  in ! 


This  hospital-proved  medicated 
lotion  speeds  cooling,  comforting 
relief  to  every  sun-dried  part  of 
you!  Just  smooth  on  Dermassage. 
Feel  how  it  moisturizes  excessively 
dry,  rough  skin  .  .  .  medicates  cradl- 
ed, over-exposed  skin  .  .  .  helps  heal 
irritation  . . .  soothes  sunburn's  sting 
.  . .  cools  hot,  aching  feet. 
Try  it  for  massaging  stiff,  over- 
exerted aching  muscles,  too.  You'll 
agree,  Dermassage  is  special.  That's 
why  over  4,000  hospitals  use  it. 


TRY  NEW  SUPER-MOISTURIZING 
t-^^m^  DERMASSAGE 
J?fEi?J  SKIN  CREAM 

•  Jsii^  Just  apply,  it  liquelies  before  your  eyes! 


I\ai  li  one oftliexe siig(iesti()n.i  ran 
he  niddf  from  iiiiiiiiiniin  i/nrdage. 


Thrcr  siii/mirr  fas// inns,  from  Irjl :  I  muc  a  iid  /ja/i/y.  I'lu/iw  hcsiiiiis  So.  .'iDHd  and  ')12li:  hi  on. 
\  'o(/iir  .\o.  .'i.'i.'iS,  n  tirn  n  ilh  lon<i  si,  iri  Ihro  Icnijllis  ijallirreil I:  a  hrarh  sliifl.  Vofjne  So.  61.'. 


KrcakfasI  fur  one:  (lliii-  falirir  In 
a  small  Irnii  anil  then  shi'llar  il. 
Mnlii's  a  inrffcl  t/ifl  for  a  /lostess. 

Wi/iiliiir  shade-rurlain.  For  a 
Slimmer  lird  room,  licsidr  I  In-  irin- 
ihiir.  a  mali  hinfi  vorrred  hamppr. 

I'llloir  slar/is:  .\lal,r  /lilloinasfs 
or  rorrr  llie  lo/i  of  a  scn  ini/  lio.r 
l.loiirnal  Orii/inal  \o.  ID.  April  J. 

('afi'riirlains.-Comliinen'l/isolid- 
'I'  ilnir  dra/irrirs.  (  orcrrd  iraslr- 
' '/  v/,v7  is  fil/rd  irilli  fi  fsh  /lon  ers. 


Journal  Original 

Xo.  //i 


SPREAD  THE  WORD- 
IN  FABRIC 


.\('\  ('i  l  'ii(l('i-('sliiiiiilc  llic  |'(»\\  (M  (»r;i  WdiiiJiii  i.s;i  wcll-kiiow  ii  Liidics' Hon 
.loiiriKil  iii('.s.s;i<ic.  We  lliiiik  llicsc  wise  words  woitli  i-cpcatiii,!'- — ;igai 
.111(1  ii<>iiiii.  ill  fad— on  (lri|-li\  colloii  liroadclotli.  in  three  dYiianii 
color  (-onihiiialioiis.  Von  can  .spell  llieni  out  iiHa(>'iiia lively  in  fasliioii: 
window  shades,  cale  eiirlaiiis.  lahleclolhs.  aprons,  pillows,  trays,  was! 
Ii.iskels  and  haiii|)ers  (or  any  aimisiii<r  way  yon  can  think  of).  It's 
•iiciil  idea  lor  ••iris  loo.  This  original  tahric  (4i-4-")  inches  wide)  is  avai 
ahlc  in  I hrec-vard  iiiiiiiniiinis.  Wliat  man  can  fail  lo  .^ct  Ihis  inessaof 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept.  JML,  Post  Office  Box  84,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046 
Each  package  contains  three  yards  of  Journal  Original  "Never  Under- 
estimate the  Power  of  a  Woman"  drip-dry  100  percent  cotton  broadcloth, 
44-45"  wide.  Also,  easy-to-follow  instructions  on  how  to  make  items 
shown  plus  others. 

I  enclose  $  please  send  me  item(s)  I  have  checked  below. 

 packages  of  Journal  Original  fabric  of  three  yards  at  $4.47  each. 

 yards  of  Journal  Original  fabric  at  $1.49  per  yard  (minimum  of  three 

yards).  Add  $.25  for  special  handling  for  any  cut  more  than  three 

yards. 
Check  color  desired: 

□  Blue-Green        □  Red-Pink        □  Yellow-Orange 


/•'///  out  conpon,  enclosinq  persoital  check  or  money  order 
(no  stamps,  please).  Xeir  York  City  residents  add  4  per- 
cent sales  ta.r.  Sorry,  ire  can't  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or 
( '.O.D.  orders.  A  llowaboutiireeks  for  liandlinaand  madimj. 


PLEASE  PR^T  NAME 


PRINT  ADDRESS 
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Don't  wash  the  dayHghts  out  of  your  hair.  Shampoo  the  dayhght  in— with  Breck. 


Breck  shampoo  cleans  hair  deeply,  lovingly— but 
never  over-cleans.  Leas  es  your  hair  so  you  can  live 
with  it.  All  other  leading  shampoos  are  basicalK 
sviithetic  detergent.  But  Breck  shampoo  contains 
nothing  to  deprive  your  hair  of  its  natural  life— 
and  hghts.  Its  natural  fonnula  treats  your  hair  to 
tender,  natural  lather  that  encourages  natural 
shine,  natural  body,  and  soft,  natural  manageability. 


BRECK 


Copir.Kht  196-)  b>  John  H.  Br 


Naturally,  not  all  hair  is  alike.  So  Breck  tailors  three 
special  shampoo  formulas.  •  For  dry  hair— cleans 
and  enriches  dry,  damaged,  hard-to-manage  hair. 
•  For  normal  hair— helps  keep  proper  balance  of 
natural  oils.  •  For  oily  hair— gives  extra  cleaning 
power  to  remoN  e  dulling  oils.  One  is  right  for  }"0u. 
Ounce  for  ounce,  these  three  shampoos  actually 
cost  less  than  the  leading  synthetic  detergent  kinds. 


A 


Q 

^omewhat  to  my  astonishment,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  found  myself  lunching 
at  one  of  those  relebrity-haunted  restau- 
rants where  one  gora  to  stare  rather  than 
to  dine.  It  was  not  my  rhoiee  I'm  the 
Schrafft's  chopped-fhicken-on-nut- 
hread-and-fruit-salad  type  by  habit 
but  an  out-of-town  friend  had  persuaded 
me  to  join  her  for  veal  srallopini  at  a 
king's  ransom  and  a  good  look  around. 
She  hoped,  I  suppose,  to  carry  bark  to 
Denver  with  her  th«'  enviable  news  that 
she  had  seen  Waller  Slezak  waving  to 
Jean  Kerr  at  an  adjoining  table  or 
Richard  lUirloii  di.scussing  his  next  film. 
We  encountered  rto  recognizable  lions, 
but  I  did  see  an  appealing  thing. 

In  a  nearby  booth  an  attractive  t)lond 
young  woman  with  the  pad  and  pencil  of 
a  reporter  was  interviewing  one  of  the 
unrecognizable  notables.  She  was  ani- 
mated, evidently  experienced,  and  she 
was  accompanied  by  a  friend.  'I"he  friend 
was  a  baby,  surely  not  more  than  three  or 
four  months  old,  gurgling  in  a  basket  on 
the  seal  beside  her.  Kvery  now  and  then 
she  woulfl  lean  over  to  pal  him  almnsl 
abseiil  mindedly,  and  then  go  on  with 
her  conversation.  1  was  unable  to  oxer- 
hear  her  explanalion  of  why  she  had 
brouglil  him  along,  but  I  imagine  il  went 
something  like  this: 

"The  maid  couldn't  cf)me.  \\  c  had 
this  appointment.  What  could  I  do  but 
bring  the  lad?" 

"Pretty  casual,"  murmured  my  lunch- 
eon companion. 

"Pretty  and  casual,"  I  corrected  her, 
since  no  one  in  the  restaurant  seemed 
|)erturbed,  least  of  all  the  l)aby.  And  I 
watched  with  admiration  the  little  fam- 
ily's departure  when  the  interview  was 
over.  The  baby  began  to  stir,  no  doubt 
agitated  by  memories  of  milk  and  Pab- 
luin.  lie  was  promptly  swung  out  of  his 
basket  and  u|)  to  his  mother's  slioulder, 
bright  head  and  fuzzy  one  bobbing  to- 
gether in  tolerant  conmiunication.  She 
said  her  good-byes  to  the  Personage  (to 
us  nameless)  and  marched  out  as  easily 
as  if  she  had  been  carrying  a  bouquet, 
nodding  to  the  headwaiter,  smiling  at 
friends,  hailing  a  taxi  at  the  door. 

Wonderful,  I  thought  to  myself, 
choosing  a  Napoleon  from  the  dessert 
cart.  Thai's  one  young  fellow  who  ought 
to  grow  up  coiifjdeni  as  Peter  Pan.  And 
there'll  a  parent  who's  going  to  enjoy  her 
children. 

I  suggested  as  much  to  my  friend,  who 
answered  me  a  bit  crossly.  (x\fter  all,  I 
had  disappointed  her.  I  hadn't  produced 
so  much  as  a  platinum  starlet  making 
eyes  at  her  agent.)  She  wanted  to  knew 
what  was  so  wonderful  about  carrying  an 
infant  around  to  cafes  when  he'd  h;n  e 
been  better  off  in  his  own  crib. 

"It's  not  what  she  did,"  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain. "It's  the  casual  way  she  o  d  it.  No 
apologies.  No  fuss.  Remember  ^  hat  a 


An  ('(tsjj  iraji  irilli  child  mi  is  I  lie  licalf  hicst  —(ind  ra  rest —of  all  inaterudl  rirtae. 


THE  CASUAL  TOUCH 


By  PHYLLIS  McGINLE' 


production  we  used  to  make  over  shelter- 
ing our  young  ones?  Well,  I  envy  mother- 
hood which  can  take  iUself  lightly." 

I  felt  myself  working  up  to  real  elo- 
quence. "Nothing  better  could  happen 
to  a  child  t  han  to  be  t  reated  offhandedly," 
I  pontificated.  "To  be  possessed  without 
po.ssessiveness  to  be  loved  without 
hysterics  " 

My  friend  cut  off  my  philosophizing, 
for  she  had  shopping  on  her  agenda,  and 
bore  me  off  with  her  to  find  a  New  York 
hat.  We  pursued  the  subject  no  further, 
but  it  had  made  an  impression  on  my 
easily  impn-ssed  mind.  Sorting  out  my 
thoughts  on  the  way  to  the  station  that 
evening,  I  came  to  a  biased  conclu.sion. 
There  are,  in  the  maternal  catalogue, 
dozens  of  dazzling  virtues.  But  if  I  had 
to  choose  my  favorite  frf)m  the  list 
that  long  list  which  includes  such  high 
and  heroic  qualities  iis  fortitude,  pa- 
tience, compassion  and  self-sacrifice 
1  would  single  out  a  smaller  one.  I  would 
choose  casualness.  It  is  the  nicest,  the 
healthiest  of  the  lot. 

I I  IS  also  the  most  rare. 

ThiTc  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  its 
rarit.N.  Light hcarledne.ss  and  strength 
of  characicr  are  never  conmion,  and  the 
casual  touch  demands  both.  It  also  re- 
(|uires  self-confidence.  But  parents  in 
this  generation  have  had  their  confi- 
dence undermined  by  too  many  changes 
of  doctrine,  too  much  advice  from  con- 
tradictory sources.  Mothers  in  other 
eras  may  have  owned  anxieties,  but  they 
were  upheld  by  a  simpU-  creed.  They  felt 
that  the  n  ere  fact  of  maternity  bestowed 
on  them  a  kind  of  infallibility.  Mother, 
they  were  certain,  knew  best.  They 
might  consult  the  family  physician 
al)out  whooping  cough  or  skin  rashes. 
They  might  ask  counsel  from  their 
mothers  about  making  formulas  or  baby 
clothes.  But  when  it  came  to  matters  of 
conduct,  they  consulted  only  their  own 
hearts  and  inclinations.  They  had  never 
heard  of  traumas  or  behavior  patterns 
or  listened  to  thunder  from  the  mounts 
of  psychiatry. 

We  in  our  time  have  listened  to  them 
all  and  been  confused  by  them.  In  a  little 
more  than  twi)  decades  I  have  seen  the 
pediatric  gospel  alter  several  times. 
When  my  children  were  babies,  we  were 
taught  111  live  by  schedule  as  com- 
muters live  by  railroad  timetables. 
Feeding-(_i'i-demand,  for  instance,  was 
considered  a  scandal.  We  were  sternly 
instructed  that  crying  was  good  for 
babies'  lungs  and  that  we  must  not  pick 
up  our  hungry  or  our  wailing  young  just 
because  ih('\-  trere  wailing.  (Mothers  be- 
ing mortal,  we  habitually,  of  course, 
used  to  break  the  law-.  Few  of  us  could 
bear  to  let  lungs  expand  more  than  15 
minutes  at  a  time.  But  when  we  cos- 
seted the  weeper  or  fed  him  a  half  hour 
early,  we  felt  guilty  as  criminals.)  Toilet 


training  began  practically  at  birth;  and 
we  all  kept  charts  and  took  tempera- 
tures and  wrung  our  hands  if  baby  was 
recalcitrant  about  the  potty  or  left  even 
a  quarter  ounce  of  milk  unfinished  in  his 
bottle.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to  be 
casual  with  such  a  regirre. 

That  pattern  changed  to  demand- 
feeding  and  to  diapers  worn  until  the 
child  himself  rebelled.  But  anxieties 
went  on  because  Authority  kept  insist- 
ing that  parents  were  totally  responsible 
for  their  progeny's  every  deviation  from 
an  imaginary  norm.  Children  must  not 
only  be  healthy.  They  must  also  be 
happy,  popular  and  well-adjusted.  If 
they  weren't,  mothers  had  somehow- 
failed.  Heredity  was  dismissed  as  inci- 
dental. Nobody  gave  excuse  to  human 
accident.  .Authority  was  our  conscience, 
and  it  made  cowards  of  us  all. 

What  we  were  not  told  -  and  what 
parents  to  this  day  are  insufficiently 
warned  is  that  all  rules  are  meant  to 
be  broken  now  and  then,  that  children 
are  not  statistics,  and  that  the  important 
thing  for  a  mother  to  cultivate  is  a  for- 
giving nature.  Over  and  over  she  must 
learn  to  forgive  herself. 

Ciisualness  does  exactly  that. 

"There's  one  thing  Fred  and  I  have 
decided,"  said  a  sensible  acquaintance 
of  mine  recently,  the  mother  of  six  de- 
lightful children  whom  she  treats  firmly 
but  with  in.soucian(e.  "We  realize  we 
have  a  duty  to  our  bunch.  It's  up  to  us 
to  get  them  educated  and  fed  and 
clothed  and  taught  morals.  It's  not  our 
duty,  though,  to  make  them  be  happy. 
That's  their  job." 

All  parents  on  the  planet  might  sleep 
better  at  night  if  they  agreed  with  her. 
Their  offspring,  too,  might  breathe  more 
freely.  That  sextet  reared  on  love,  orders 
and  an  occasional  spanking  has  an  ex- 
cellent chance  of  growing  up  in  tune  with 
a  personal  universe,  liberated  by  her 
watchful  but  lenient  regard  from  the 
obligation  of  being  successes. 

For  let  me  make  it  plain  that  when  I 
speak  of  casualness,  I  do  not  mean  care- 
lessness. (The  little  interviewer  with  her 
portable  baby  was  not  being  careless; 
quite  the  contrary.  She  might  have 
called  in  a  strange  sitter  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  and  of  leaving  her  son  in 
his  accustomed  bed.  Instead,  she  gave 
him  the  security  of  herself  rather  than 
of  his  nursery  walls,  a  far  more  reliable 
rampart.)  Actually,  I  have  known  few 
careless  mothers.  I  have  met  their 
young,  roaming  at  large  in  our  village — 
wandering  into  our  kitchen  at  meal- 
times, straggling  home  after  dark  down 
suburban  streets.  I  have  now  and  then 
fished  them  out  of  deep  water  at  the 
beach.  But  in  the  circles  I  inhabit  we  are 
not  given  to  neglect.  We  are  apt  to  be 
permissive,  instead,  which  is  also  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  being  ca.sual. 


I  remember  still  the  patient,  the  wist 
ful  voice  of  a  woman  sitting  next  to  m 
in  the  park  not  so  long  ago. 

"Mother  wishes  you  wouldn't,"  sh 
was  repeating  monotonously  to  her  fra 
four-year-old.  "Mother  doesn't  like  I 
be  hit  in  the  head  with  a  dump  truck 

The  casual  mother  would  have  seei 
the  dump  truck  coming  and  calmly  con 
fiscated  it.  Even  I,  in  my  benighted  day 
owned  one  abiding  faith  — that  I  w^a 
brighter  and  a  good  deal  stronger  thai 
any  four-year-old.  If  anybody  got  bruise 
from  lethal  toys  around  our  house, 
wasn't  going  to  be  me.  Nor  did  I  mak^ 
the  mistake  of  consulting  underagec 
opinion  on  vital  matters,  as  did  a  frien( 
of  mine.  Every  Christmas  she  used 
ask  her  small  ( and  only )  son  if  he  wouk 
like  to  have  a  tree.  Since  "No"  is  easiei 
to  say  than  "Yes,"  he  inevitably  usee 
the  negative,  so  angels  and  tinsel  wer< 
banished  from  their  holidays. 

"I  do  wish  Lionel  would  change  h 
mind,"  she  told  me  plaintively  onct 
when  she  found  me  laying  out  strings  ol 
lights.  "I'd  love  just  one  Christmas  tc 
trim  an  evergreen."  And  it  was  not  un 
til  Lionel  was  grown  up  that  she  d 
covered  he  had  resented  all  through  h 
childhood  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
celebrate  like  other  people.  He  simply 
had  not  wanted  to  shoulder  responsi 
bility  himself. 

The  casual  mother  takes  it  for  granted 
that  normal  children  will  enjoy  normal 
treats.  She  gives  them  Christmas  trees 
as  she  gives  them  bananas  and  coloring 
books  and  vitamins,  each  in  what  seems 
to  her  the  proper  season. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  is  not  pui 
oflF  if  they  spurn  the  fruit  or  forget 
an  occasional  pill  or  refuse  to  share 
her  delight  in  carol-singing.  She  has 
either  learned  or  knows  in  her  bones 
that  every  creature  in  the  world  is  a 
singular  individual  with  individual  pref- 
erences. Her  children  are  not  herself. 
She  has  borne  them,  endowed  them  with 
chromosomes  and  genes,  shaped  thetn 
by  example.  They  are  still  unique  and 
different  from  her,  with  varying  talents, 
aspirations,  quirks  and  dispositions.  Sn 
she  does  not  chivy  them  into  followiiii: 
her  particular  bent.  The  dreamer  is  per- 
mitted his  dreams,  the  extrovert  his 
sports  and  gregarious  comrades.  There  is 
no  set  goal,  except  good  behavior,  which 
every  member  of  the  family  must  attain 
or  be  aware  he  has  disappointed  her. 

She  does  not  nag;  and  she  argues  very 
little.  She  does  not  have  to  be  told,  as 
I  was  by  an  eight-year-old  daughter, 
that  argument  defeats  itself  at  times. 
"Oh,  Mommy,"  she  burst  out  once, 
when  I  was  reasoning  with  her  over  some 
childish  lapse.  "Why  don't  you  just  tell 
me  not  to,  and  stop  explaining  at  me?" 
Casualness  prefers,  to  argument,  its  own 
brand  of  (Continued  on  page  2 1^) 
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)el  Monte  Cream  Style  Com  is  a  real  satisfier.  Rich,  smooth 
;orn  cream.  Tender  golden  kernels  and  lots  of  them.  Heaity 
arm  flavor.  America's  favorite  is  your  big  value— Del  Monte.® 
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Hot  "knife  and  fork"  sandwich! 

CORN  BOLOGNA  BOATS 
4  large  or  6  medium  crusty  rolls 
All-purpose  barbecue  sauce 
Vi  to  %  lb.  small  bologna 
(16  to  24  slices) 
Aluminum  foil 
1  Tbsp.  butter 
3  green  onions,  sliced 
1  medium  stalk  celery,  diced 
1  No.  303  can  (17  or.) 
DEL  MONTE  Brand  Cream  Style  Corn 
1  tsp.  cumin  (optional) 
Vii  cup  sliced  ripe  olives 
cup  shredded  cheddar  cheese 


Cut  lengthwise  slit  in  rolls 
almost  to  bottom;  then  cut 
to  comers  as  diagram  shows: 


Spread  open;  brush  inside  and 
crust  of  each  roll  with  1  to 
2  Tbsp.  barbecue  sauce.  Fold 
bologna  slices  in  half;  insert 
in  comer  slits.  Wrap  in  foil; 
bake  15  min.  at  400.°  In  butter, 
saute  onions,  celery.  Add  com, 
cumin,  olives;  heat  hot.  Stir  in 
cheese;  spoon  mixture  into  rolls. 


THIS 


WILL  BRING  YOU 
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WORTH  OF  GREETING  CARDS 


I  THIS  COUPON  GOOD  FOR: 


%  $2^  Worth  of 
Greeting  Cards 

.for  tn 
*  — 
New 
V  and 


.for  Christmas  and  All  Occasions 


Christmas  Samples,  on  approval, 
full  details  on  how  to  earn,  in 
spare  time,  $50  to  $250 
between  now  and  Christmas 


GREETING  CARD  ASSOCIATES 
studio  LHJ17  (ST.  LOUIS  1,  MO. 

(Adc/rpjj  ony  on*  of  -- 


In-  ABINOTON,  MASS. 
/lOS  ANGELES  12,  CAL. 


IMan.  (Offer  L.mi/ed  lo  Uov  to  a  Familv.i 
(Plcni^r  Piiiii  ClcBrly) 

Zone 

.  .  (If  anv)  SlalF 

lA  Check  iicro  for  Spc.lal  FUND-RAISINCl 
□  fhurch,  .chool.  club  or  organliallon.  Please  ^ 

111  urKnnlzatlon. 


JUST  imagine!  Tlio  vahmblo  coupon  above  i.s 
good  for  the  giant  98-pircc  a.ssortmcnt  of 
Cliii.stinas  and  All  Occa.sion  greeting  card.s 
shown  here  (regular  price  $2.75)  if  .sent  with 
only  25('  lo  help  cover  packing  and  mailing 
costs.  In  addition,  it  will  also  bring  details  on 
how  you  can  earn  $50  lo  $250  between  now  and 
Christmas  in  your  spare  lime. 

Why  do  we  make  this  Special  Introductory 
Offer?  Because  we  want  you  to  see  how  easy 
and  pleasant  it  is  lo  earn  "Christmas  Money" 
with  our  wonderful  "Extra  Money"  Plan.  No 
experience  needed. 

To  help  you  get  started,  luith  your  giant  as- 
sortment of  cards  we  will  also  send  you  several 
oilier  popular  assortments  on  approval.  Just 
SHOW  tliesc  beautiful  cards  to  friends  and 
neighbors.  The;/  get  real  bargains.  And  i/ou 
make  up  to  60i'  on  every  box  they  order  -  even 
more  on  certain  gift  and  novelty  items.  Soon 
you  have  $50  to  $250  to  spend  as  you 
please!  If  friends  don't  snap  up  these 
bargains,  send  them  back  at  our  expense 
and  pay  nothing! 

Mail  The  Above  Coupon  At  Once 
Mail  valuable  "Christmas  Money" 
Coupon  at  top  of  page  now  -  with  ONLY 
25('  for  your  big  $2.75  Giant  assortment 
of  cards.  It's  yours  to  KEEP  whether  or 
not  you  do  anything  further  about  the 
"Extra  Money"  Plan!  Address  any  one  of 
these  offices:  Greeting  Card  Associates. 
Studio  LHJ17,  St.  Louis  1.  Mo.,  or  N. 
Abington,  Mass.,  or  Los  Angeles  12,  Calif. 
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CASUAL  TOUCH  continued  from  page  22 

discipline.  It  is  a  light  and  comfort- 
able discipline,  invented  not  for  the 
pleasure  of  passing  laws  but  for  the 
comfort  of  the  household.  Rules  are 
simple,  few,  and  as  easy  to  put  on 
as  bedroom  slippers.  Nothing  is  asked 
beyond  the  child's  abilities,  the  family 
needs  and  the  demands  of  good  taste. 
(.Sloth  is  discouraged  like  self-pity,  bad 
posture  like  bubble  gum— and  for  the 
same  good  reason,  that  they  are  vul- 
gar.) He  may  be  expected  to  pick  him- 
self up  without  tears  at  three,  and  at  five, 
still  stoic,  to  pick  up  his  toys.  He  takes 
himself  punctually  back  and  forth  to 
school,  perhaps,  at  seven;  stables  his 
bicycle  at  nine;  feeds  his  own  pets  and 
helps  with  the  gardening  or  the  garbage 
or  the  younger  children  at  10;  and  at  14 
(or  at  20)  lives  within  his  allowance. 
Whatever  tasks  he  is  asked  to  perform 
are  useful  ones,  not  busy-work.  He  is 
neither  oppressed  nor  overindulged, 
merely  treated  like  one  reliable  member 
of  a  group,  each  with  his  own  portion  to 
deliver  of  labor  and  responsibility. 

W  hoever  wears  such  a  discipline  feels 
at  once  free  and  protected.  To  him  it  is 
not  a  thong  hut  a  garment.  Sometimes 
he  even  forgets  he  has  it  on. 

I  saw  an  amusing  example  of  that  for- 
getfulness  when  I  dined  out  (at  another 
restaurant  and  an  even  more  impressive 
one)  last  year  with  the  nonchalant  par- 
ents of  three  strapping  young  men.  They 
all  live  in  the  country  where  domestic 
help  is  hard  to  come  by,  so  the  boys  have 
learned  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  dinner 
table.  "All  right,  men.  Clear  away,"  says 
the  lady  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the 
meal,  and  all  three  young  males  un- 
grudgingly carry  out  the  plates  and 
bring  in  the  coffee. 

This  night  they  were  relaxing  in  the 
unaccustomed  splendor  of  being  served 
by  ambidextrous  waiters  and  of  order- 
ing glorious  dishes  with  French  names. 
We  were  planning  to  get  to  the  theater 
after  dinner  so  we  hurried  them  a  little, 
suggesting  that  crepes  suzette  might 
take  too  much  time  and  couldn't  they 
settle  for  a  pastry  instead?  At  8:20  we 
decided  there  really  was  an  emergency, 
if  we  were  to  make  the  curtain,  so  we 
called  for  the  bill. 

"All  right,  men,"  ordered  the  mother 
briskly,  meaning  only,  "Let's  get  this 
show  on  the  road." 

But  at  the  familiar  signal,  each  of  the 
three  boys,  to  the  diversion  of  every 
diner  in  the  room,  automatically  picked 
up  his  dishes  and  started  marching  with 
them  toward  the  kitchen. 

In  a  less  emancipated  family  (one 
where  rules  were  not  allowed  to  explode 
in  one's  face )  someone  might  have  wilted 
with  embarrassment.  Instead  we  all  left 
in  such  an  atmosphere  of  laughter  and 
good  humor  that  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  mediocre  musical  entertained  as  well 
as  if  it  had  been  My  Fair  Lady.  The  boys 
were  mocked,  but  with  fondness. 

For  casual  mothers  are  quite  as  fond 
as  tense  ones.  Calmness  is  not  ice.  Actu- 
ally, the  mothers  I  praise  give  their  love 
more  generously  than  the  rest  of  us  since 
it  is  a  free  gift  without  strings  attached. 

One  of  the  human  difficulties  is  to 
keep  our  noblest  of  emotions  within 
bounds.  Love  can  be  a  sustaining  foun- 
tain or  it  can  drown  like  a  torrent.  I 
have  seen  children  struggling  like  flood 
victims  in  their  parents'  smothering  af- 
fections. Casualness  disciplines  its  love 
as  it  disciplines  its  home.  Love  with  a 
casual  touch  never  says,  "My  children 


are  my  life."  That  mother  makes  a  lifi 
of  her  own  which  is  full  enough  and  re- 
warding enough  to  sustain  her.  And  she 
permits  her  young  to  let  their  lives  be 
individual  accomplishments. 

What  she  chiefly  does  is  respect  her 
offspring.  She  does  not  snoop  and  she 
forbears  to  pry.  She  can  keep  a  child's 
secret  even  from  herself;  and  she  would 
no  more  open  his  mail  or  read  his  diary 
than  she  would  steal  from  his  piggy 
bank.  Because  her  family  trusts  her, 
she  is  more  apt  to  receive  confidences 
than  are  lesser  women.  But  unreceived 
ones  she  can  also  handle.  She  just  says, 
"Oh,  that  John  is  a  clam!"  and  goes  on 
letting  him  be  as  clamhke  as  is  necessary 
to  his  ego.  Her  fondness  is  full  of  charity 
and  covers  a  multitude  of  deficiencies. 

It  does  not,  however,  make  her  into  a 
victim.  She  is  capable  of  self-sacrifice, 
but  to  it  she  prefers  self-fulfillment, 
which  is  safer  for  everybody  concerned. 
There  is  an  old  folktale  which  she  would 
despise  if  she  ever  heard  it,  although  it 
has  been  told  and  retold  by  sentimental- 
ists as  an  example  of  true  motherhood. 

There  was  once  a  widow  with  an  only 
son.  He  was  a  handsome  and  promising 
boy  for  whom  she  delighted  to  expend 
herself.  His  happiness  was  her  sole  am- 
bition, and  she  did,  indeed,  keep  him 
comfortable  and  happy  until  he  grew  up 
into  a  beautiful  young  man.  Then,  as 
beautiful  young  men  are  inclined  to  do, 
he  fell  in  love.  But  the  girl  of  his  choice 
hated  the  mother  because  her  shadow 
fell  between  them.  So  she  said  to  the 
youth,  "If  you  really  love  me,  you  will 
give  me  everything.  Bring  me  your 
mother's  jewels." 

"My  beloved  must  have  your  jewels," 
he  said  to  his  mother.  And  since  her 
only  object  was  to  make  him  happy,  she 
brought  out  her  few  brooches  and 
cameos,  and  he  took  them  to  the  girl. 

Still  the  wicked  young  woman  was  not 
satisfied.  She  said  to  him,  "If  you  really 
love  me,  you  will  give  me  everything.  Let 
me  live  in  your  mother's  house." 

So  the  boy  turned  his  mother  out  of 
her  house.  And  because  her  only  object 
was  to  make  him  happy,  she  went  will- 
ingly to  live  in  a  hut  in  the  forest. 

Still  the  enchantress  was  not  satisfied. 
"If  you  really  love  me,  you  will  give  me 
everything,"  she  said  at  last.  "Bring  me 
your  mother's  heart." 

And  the  boy  went  to  his  mother,  who, 
because  to  see  him  happy  was  her  only 
object,  gave  him  her  heart.  As  he  wa.s 
running  to  the  girl,  with  the  heart  still 
warm  and  palpitating  in  his  hands,  he 
stumbled  on  a  stone  and  fell.  Then  the 
heart,  which  all  this  time  had  kept  silent 
over  its  own  sufferings,  cried  out  pite- 
ously,  "Have  you  hurt  yourself,  my  son?" 

Now,  that's  quite  a  touching  story, 
and  if  you  tell  it  with  the  right  inflec- 
tion, it  doesn't  leave  a  dry  eye  in  the  au- 
dience. It  has  a  moral,  too,  but  I  don't 
believe  it's  the  one  the  inventor  of  the 
tale  intended.  All  it  proves  to  me  is  the 
stupidity  of  doting  mothers. 

The  casual  type  would  have  laughed 
the  boy  off  her  premises  if  he  had  come 
to  her  with  such  ridiculous  demands. 

"You  want  to  give  her  a  ring?  You 
need  an  apartment?  Get  a  job,  young 
man.  As  for  my  heart,  I  expect  to  need 
it  myself  for  some  time  to  come." 

And  she  would  have  put  a  stop  to  that 
dandy  little  misalliance  in  an  afternoon. 
In  fact,  since  he  was  his  mother's  son, 
I  don't  think  it  would  have  happened  in 
the  first  place.  ■ 
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A  Step  ahead 


Why? 


You  need  two  cooking  levels,  that's  why.  After  studying  the  work  habits  of 
thousands  of  housewives  like  yourself,  we  found  that  most  cooking  chores 
require  not  one,  but  two  working  heights  for  maximum  cooking  com- 
fort. Thus,  the  unique  split  level  platform  on  our  flameless  Terrace  Top® 
Electric  Range. 

The  front  units  are  lowered  to  just  the  right  height  (33"  from  the  floor) 
for  stirring,  blending,  flipping,  beating  (much  less  fatiguing  than  standard 
height  units).  The  back  surface  units  are  higher  (35")  than  the  front  ones 


but  still  lower  than  counter  height  (36").  They're  perfectly  placed  for  foods 
that  don't  require  constant  attention  —  like  stews  and  simmering  soups. 

Note,  too,  the  side  mounted  controls  that  eliminate  reaching  over  hot 
utensils. .  .the  timing  center  that  controls  the  big,  roomy  oven  and  outlet 
for  small  appliances— automatically. 

If  you  think  your  present  range  is  a  comfort  to  cook  on,  then  you  prob- 
ably haven't  tried  our  Terrace  Top.  Size  it  up  at  your  Westinghouse  dealer's 
along  with  the  many  other  Westinghouse  Golden  Jubilee  Ranges  for  1964. 


You  can  be  sure  if  ifs  Westinghouse 


Bil  MARTHA  (ihlJJfO/iX 


An  author  who  likes  to  travel  finds  thai  renting  a  "suburban"  house  in  east  Africa  requires  th3  patienoe.  versatility  and-above  all-the  stout  heart  of  a  pioneer. 


The  moral  of  this  tale  is:  look  before 
you  leap.  On  the  other  hand,  people 
miss  a  great  deal  by  being  sensible.  If 
he'd  been  sensible,  Columbus  would  cer» 
tainly  not  have  sailed  the  ocean  blue  irt 
fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two.  As- 
tronauts would  stay  on  the  ground  in- 
stead of  whizzing  ofl  in  space  capsules. 
Ah  for  me,  I  would  be  waking  to  the 
music  of  the  telephone,  in  the  damp, 
dark  air  of  London;  whereas  I  am  waked 
by  Vervet  monkeys  romjjing  over  the 
roof  as  the  sun  ri.ses  out  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  a  gold  sky. 

Disheartened  by  the  cold,  rainy  Kiig- 
lish  summi-r  and  by  memories  of  too 
many  cold  winters,  I  rented  a  house, 
sight  unseen,  on  the  Kenya  coast  just 
north  of  Mombasa  and  just  south  o( 
the  K(iuator. 

That  "sight  unseen"  is  not  as  reckless 
as  it  sounds.  I  knew  this  beach,  a  long 
wide  strip  of  flour-white  sand  fringed 
with  royal  palms,  and  I  had  visited  a 
few  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
homes  were  comfortable  and  pretty, 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences! 
a  charming  suburb,  I  thought,  which 
happens  to  be  in  .\frica. 

For  myself,  I'd  have  liked  something 
more  authentically  African,  on  the  slopes 
of  Kilimanjaro  or  the  highlands  around 
Mount  Kenya,  l)Ut  Carmen  and  Milagrd 
were  coming  with  me,  since  we  cannot 
be  parted,  and  they  would  not  take  read- 
ily to  the  untamed  outdoors.  The  agent 
described  this  house  as  being  on  a  slight 
rise  above  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  whitd 
bungalow  surrounded  by  trees,  covered 
in  bougainvillea,  with  a  swimming  pooh 
It  seemed  almost  too  civilized,  but  Car- 
men and  Milagro  would  love  it,  and  ad 
soon  as  I  got  them  settled  I  could  jour- 
ney into  the  greater  e.xcitements  of  the 
interior.  Carmen  and  Milagro  are  offi^ 
cially  my  cook  and  maid,  but  actually 
they  are  a  cross  between  maiden  auntW'" 
and  middle-aged  daughters.  Unlike  me, 
they  hold  a  steady,  factual,  low-keyed 
view  of  reality. 

They  were  to  travel  out  by  ship  while 
I  flew  to  the  United  States  and  back  in 
time  to  meet  them  when  they  docked  at 
Mombasa.  We  parted  at  Tilbury  in  rain 
and  joined  again  three  weeks  later  under 
the  fierce  African  sun.  They  were  de- 
lighted to  be  here;  and  eager  to  get  to 
our  new  home,  where  we  could  eat 
decently  and  lead  a  clean,  well-regulated 
life.  I  explained  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
was  still  using  our  house,  but  never 
mind,  we  had  plenty  of  shopping  to  do. 
The  agent  had  informed  me  that  I  must 
provide  crockery,  cutlery,   linen  and 


kitchen  utensils;  all  else  that  I  required, 
he  said,  would  be  supplied. 

We  shopped  ourselves  blind.  It  is 
never  heart-lifting  to  concentrate  on 
garbage  cans,  pillow  slips,  knives,  forks, 
etc.,  but  there  were  compen.sations.  Be- 
tween the  bath-towel  store  and  the 
frying-pan  emporium,  one  passed  on  the 
Mombasa  streets  a  whole  exotic  world: 
Sikhs  with  their  beards  in  hair  nets; 
Indian  ladies  wearing  saris,  caste  marks 
and  octagonal  glas.scs;  Muslim  African 
women,  enormous  and  coy,  hidden  ex- 
cept for  their  eyes  in  black  rayon  sheets; 
tattooed  tribesmen  loading  vegetable 
trucks;  memsahibs  driving  neat  cars 
filled  with  groceries  and  blond  children; 
bwanas  in  white  shirts  and  shorts  and 
long  white  .socks,  hurrying  to  their  of- 
fices. Hand  cars  held  up  Mercedes-Benzes. 
Bicycles  zoomed  like  flies.  Little  African 
girls,  with  proper  black  mantillas  and 
clutched  rosaries,  jived  gently  outside 
the  cathedral  gate.  And  it  is  less  dis- 
piriting to  hunt  for  an  electric  iron  if  you 
discover  surprise  mosques  and  Hindu 
temples  on  the  way. 

"What  a  tin  can,"  said  Carmen  — this 
being  a  Spanish  expression  which  means 
bore,  mess,  imbecility  "to  spend  so 
much  money  on  things  the  Seiiora  will 
only  want  for  a  year!" 

"It's  worth  it,"  I  said,  "to  live  in 
Africa.  Besides,  we've  finished.  No  more 
shopping.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is 
unpack." 

"Will  these  people  be  out  there  at  our 
house?"  Milagro  asked. 
"What  people?" 

"These  people  with  black  skins.  Who 
are  they?" 

"They  are  Africans.  This  is  their 
country." 

"You  never  told  me  they  had  black 
skins." 

"I  find  them  noble,"  Carmen  said. 
"They  are  poor  but  polite." 

"Consider  that  they  may  think  your 
white  skin  as  strange  as  you  think  their 
black  skin,  Milagro." 

"Really?" 

"Really." 

Followed  by  a  truck  bearing  13  pieces 
of  luggage  and  a  mountain  of  bundles 
and  boxes,  we  drove  four  miles  north  of 
the  city  to  our  new  residence.  The  agent, 
the  departing  tenant  and  I  were  to  check 
the  inventory,  and  then  at  last  we  would 
be  at  home  in  Africa. 

The  air  was  soft  as  feathers;  the  sky 
went  up  forever,  water-blue  and  bright. 
The  northern  hemisphere  would  be  en- 
tering autumn  with  the  threat  of  winter 
to  come.  We  reveled  in  late  spring,  and 


summer  lay  ahead.  We  were  soaked 
with  sun  and  hope;  dreams  were  about 
to  come  true. 

We  left  the  paved  road,  bumped 
through  a  patch  of  high  brush  and  saw 
our  gateway,  worn  stone  pillars  with 
bougainvillea  arching  over  them.  The 
drive  rapidly  turned  into  a  dry  creek 
bed,  rutted  and  strewn  with  boulders. 
A  romantic  wilderness  spread  around 
us;  purple,  scarlet  and  pink  blossoms, 
tropical  trees— doum  palm,  wild  almond, 
Mbarnbakafi,  Uganda  flame,  cork— and 
high  tawny  grass.  The  drive  ended  at  a 
cluster  of  white  buildings:  a  shed  garage 
with  a  corrugated  tin  roof,  a  guesthouse 
like  a  child's  overgrown  playhouse;  the 
main  bungalow,  small,  with  odd  pillars, 
a  wide  stone-paved  porch,  a  red-tiled 
roof;  and  an  oblong  box  of  a  house  for 
African  servants.  Surrounding  this  con- 
geries was  what  had  once  been  a  lawn, 
now  a  desert  of  sand  and  weed,  orna- 
mented with  an  old  bicycle  tire  and 
rusted  cans. 

The  two  Englishmen  and  I  attacked 
the  inventory.  'Ihe  outgoing  tenant 
watched  my  face  with  amusement;  I  was 
past  speech.  "Four  wrought-iron  bed- 
steads," the  agent  read  from  his  list. 
The  previous  tenant  indicated  four  an- 
cient black  army  cots.  "Eight  feather 
pillows,"  said  the  agent,  and  eight  mil- 
dewed dirty  lumpy  objects  were  pro- 
duced. "One  silk  dressing-table  cover"; 
after  some  search  and  discussion  we  un- 
earthed a  faded,  stained  piece  of  rayon, 
formerly  blue  and  patterned  with  revolt- 
ing birds.  "Six  rugs,"  said  the  agent, 
and  we  examined  a  weird  assortment  of 
unrelated  but  equally  nasty  old  spotted 
carpets  and  mats. 

The  furniture  was  scarred  dull-brown 
wood  of  a  style  suitable  to  country  rail- 
road stations  or  abandoned  government 
offices.  The  walls  had  been  painted  long 
ago  in  pastel  shades,  different  on  every 
wall.  Lamp  brackets  and  chandeliers  of 
dingy  iron  lent  an  extra  touch  of  squalor. 
And  over  all  there  was  a  fur  of  dirt,  or 
a  faint  gloss,  as  of  grease. 

The  agent  read  briskly  through  his 
list,  behaving  as  if  this  were  a  normal 
house  to  rent  for  a  high  price  to  an  inno- 
cent stranger.  In  explanation  or  excuse, 
the  outgoing  tenant  remarked  that  he 
was  on  his  last  post  in  Africa,  and  had 
lived  here  for  only  a  few  months.  "The 
swimming  pool?"  I  asked.  We  walked 
across  the  non-lawn  and  looked  down  at 
a  scabrous  cement  pit  from  which  green 
water  was  slowly  oozing.  Several  frogs 
were  contented  there,  but  many  crabs 
had  died  in  it.    (Continued  on  page  30) 


A  WITTNA  JJER  ivatchfor  you  means  . .  ."forever!'' 


Your  Wittnauer  watch  is  a  high  compliment  to  your 
taste  and  your  judgment— and  when  you  receive  it  as 
a  gift,  it  means  affection  beyond  doubt,  "love  undy- 
ing." Obviously  beautiful  and  dainty,  your  Wittnauer 
watch  offers  the  finest  quality  and  most  distinguished 


styling  in  the  medium  price  range.  And  Wittnauer 
watches  are,  in  every  way,  worthy  companion  watches 
to  the  world-honored  Longines.  Yoitr  Wittnauer  may 
be  one  of  the  new  Exposition  watches  shown  below 
—each  petite  and  fashionable . . .  ready  to  grace  your 


wrist  for  10,  20  or  perhaps  even  30  years.  See  the 
Wittnauer  Exposition  watches  at  your  Franchised 
Longines- Wittnauer  Jeweler. ..  or  send  "him"  to  select 
yours.  And  be  sure  to  see  the  Longines  magnificent 
exhibit  at  the  Swiss  Pavilion,  New  York  World's  Fair 
...more  than  $200,000  worth  of  unique  timepieces. 

Distinguished  Companion  Watch 
To  The  World -Honored 
Longines 


WITTNAUEK 


LONGINES- WITTNAUER    WATCH  COMPANY 

Leading  Maker  of  Watches  of  the  Highest  Character  for  Almost  a  Century 
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Somewhere 
on  these 
2  pages  is 
the  family 


Frigidaire 
refrigerator 

that's 
just  right 
for  you 


Big  family,  small  family  or  right 
in  between,  find  the  one  family 
Frigidaire  refrigerator  that's 
made  with  all  the  space,  all  the 
features,  in  just  the  color,  at  just 
the  price  you  want.  There  are  21 
models  all  together.  Each  a  dif- 
ferent combination  of  wonderful 
Frigidaire  features.  All  with  the 
famous  Frigidaire  quality  that 
makes  so  many  people  say 
"there's  just  no  substitute  for 
the  real  thing  ...  the  original 
Frigidaire  refrigerator."  So  take 
a  long  leisurely  look  here.  Then 
amble  down  and  look  them  over 
in  person  at  your  Frigidaire  deal- 
er's. You'll  like  the  price.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Motors. 

EVERY  FRIGIDAIRE 
REFRIGERATOR  HAS  THESE 
3  QUALITY  FEATURES 

The  Economical  Meter-Miser 

Most  efficient  refrigerating  de- 
vil^ vice  known,  yet 
so  simple  it  has 
only  three  moving 
parts.  Sealed  in 
steel  and  oiled 
for  life. 

Extra-Space  Construction  No 

space-robbing  rounded  corners. 
Every  model  designed  for  widest 
possible  shelves. 

Cross-Braced  Doors  plus  rein- 
forced corners  to  provide  extra 
strength  and  durability.  Protects 
against  warping  so  cold  stays  in 
and  electric  bills  stay  down. 


"DELUXE  D12-64"  11.6  cu.  ft.  of 
space  in  a  slim,  budget-priced  refrig- 
erator that's  just  right  for  a  family 
that's  just  beginning.  Perfect,  too,  for 
a  couple  whose  children  now  live  on 
their  own.  You'll  enjoy  the  full-width 
fruit  and  vegetable  Hydrator,  and  the 
sliding  Chill  Drawer  (under  the  freez- 
er) where  you  can  store  fresh  meats 
or  an  extra  supply  of  ice  cubes  — or 
chill  desserts  or  soft  drinks.  Similar 
models  in  10  and  14  cu.  ft.  sizes.  And 
almost  all  models  come  in  color! 


Butter  Compartment  Even  economy 
models  like  tliis  D12  have  a  separate 
butter  ( (  •  ;          •  ■  ' 


Egg  Shelf  L  .t  I  ,  1  I  i)',idoire  refrigerator 
has  a  shelf  in  the  door  for  safe,  snug 
egg  storage. 


Big  Capacity  Freezer  A  small  family 
freezer  that's  big!  Rated  at  63  lbs.  And 
notice  the  covered  ice  trays! 

Shielded  Interior  Light  for  safety! 

Another  example  of  Frigidaire  "extra- 
care"  engineering. 

KRIGIIDAIRE 


"THRIFTY   THIRTEEN:  FD-13T-64." 

Just  right  for  a  "little  bigger" 
family  or  even  a  pretty  good  size  one 
with  limited  kitchen  space.  Plenty  of 
room:  13.26  cu.  ft.  Plenty  of  features, 
too:  a  separate  100  lb.  top-opening 
freezer,  butter  compartment,  egg 
shelf  and  more.  ( 11  cu.  ft.  single  door 
model  also  available  ) 


Two  Sliding  Shelves  to  make  food 
extra  easy  to  get  at  — even  in  back. 
Removable  for  easy  cleaning. 


Twin  Porcelain-Enamel  Hydrators 

Use  one  for  fruit,  the  other  for  vege- 

•    '    .  ■  .  •        .    ■  '      ■■■r.tU  With 


Right  or  Left  Hand  Door  Your  choice 
in  every  Frigidaire  refrigerator.  An 
important  feature  to  consider  when 
you're  planning  your  new  kitchen. 

KRIGirDAIRE 


"IMPERIAL  FPI-14B-64"  Frigid 
Imperial  models  make  you  Queei 
the  Kitchen.  This  one  Is  medium 
(13.78  cu.  ft.)  for  medium  size  f. 
lies.  But  it  has  features  galore: 
Frost-Proof  so  it  never  needs  defr 
ing.  There's  a  very  large  150  lb. 
torn-opening  freezer.  Roll-to- You  5^ 
Butter  conditioner.  Utility  comp 
ment.  Flowing  Cold  Meat  Tender 
keeps  meat  "counter  fresh"  up  ' 
week.  Egg  shelves.  Twin  Hydra 
with  cover  shelf.  Convenient  half-sh 
Covered  ice  trays.  Removable  ! 
Ejector  and  server.  See  this  Frigid) 
Imperial  and  the  similar  fop-free 
model.  Both  come  in  color.  i 


Roll-to-You  Baskets  in  the  free 

make  frozen  foods  easier  to  store  j 
remove.  They're  yours  with  this  mc 


Foot  Pedal  Opener  No  more  juggh 
arm-loads  of  food!  The  foot  p'Jc 
opener  saves  steps,  too.  j 

Plus  These  Additional  Features  d 

justable  temperature  control.  Twc  n 
terior  lights.  Flowing  Cold  for 
chilling.  Lined  with  Porcelain-Ena  efj 
inside  for  easy  cleaning.  Outside 
celain-Enamel  finish  optional  at  si 
extra  cost  on  this  and  several  o 
models. 

KFHaiDAIR 

ui 
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'*'OST-PROOF  FPD-14T-64"  Deluxe 
■'fthen  some!  For  a  growing  family, 
'  13.81  cu.  ft.  refrigerator  is  just 
't.  And  even  witin  plenty  of  use,  it 
3r  needs  defrosting.  It  comes  at  a 
get  price,  too.  Features?  Just  look: 
sliding  shelves,  butter  compart- 
it,  egg  shelf,  separate  fruit  and 
'etable  Hydrators  with  cover  shelf, 
100  lb.  top-opening  freezer.  (Or 
can  get  most  of  these  features  in 
^'ieluxe  bottom-freezer  model.) 
■sh 

st-Proof  No  messy  defrosting 
jittres  ever  with  a  Frigidaire  Frost- 
'-eaof  refrigerator.  And  Frost-Proof  is 

ither  Frigidaire  first! 


kered  Ice  Trays    Extra  protection 
ice  cubes.  No  worry  about  spilling 
ligs  on  them.  Yours  with  this  and 
St  other  Frigidaire  refrigerators. 


>t-Off  Door  Shelf  Fronts  They  help 
=p  everything  in  its  place,  yet  lift 
t  for  easy  cleaning.  Another  con- 
nience  that  you'll  find  in  m'ost 
iigidaire  refrigerators. 

■^ckage-Planned  Door  Egg  shelf. 

tra-deep  shelf  for  tall  and  wide 
.  'ttles  and  V'2-gallon  milk  cartons.  Ad- 
•'^tional  full-width  shelf. 

a^'RIGIDAIRE 


"CUSTOM  DELUXE  FCDM-14-64" 

This  is  the  one  for  a  family  with  a  sep- 
arate freezer.  13.73  cu.  ft.,  and  it's  all 
refrigerator  except  for  a  compact 
freezer  which  holds  20  lbs.  of  frozen 
food  or  the  Ice  Ejector  trays- and  re- 
movable server.  There's  also  a  butter 
conditioner,  utility  compartment,  two 
glide-out  shelves,  egg  shelf,  remov- 
able door  shelf  fronts.  Flowing  Cold 
Meat  Tender,  and  twin  Hydrators.  This 
model  is  called  the  "Mini-Freezer." 
It's  a  honey. 


Freezing  Compartment  Take  your 
choice!  It  holds  the  Ice  Ejector  service 
or  20  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  Either  way 
you  save  freezer  trips. 


Handy  Half  Shelf  for  storing  desserts 
or  lots  of  small  things.  Removes  easily 
when  you  want  to  stand  tall  bottles 
on  the  shelf  below. 


Magnetic  Door  Seal  A  continuous 
magnet  is  built  into  the  door  seal  of 
every  Frigidaire  refrigerator.  It  as- 
sures you  of  tighter  sealing,  better 
cold  holding,  low  operating  costs. 

KRIGIDAIRE 


"SWEET  SIXTEEN:  FPI16B-64." 

Big  family  special!  A  giant  refrig- 
erator-freezer with  over  16  cu.  ft.  of 
space  — all  Frost-Proof.  It  features  a 
big  171  lb.  freezer  with  Roll-to-You 
baskets,  butter  conditioner,  egg  shelf, 
utility  compartment,  removable  half 
shelf.  Flowing  Cold  Meat  Tender,  fruit 
and  vegetable  Hydrator  with  cover 
shelf,  foot  pedal  door  opener,  color 
and  more. 


Ice  Ejector  for  extra-easy  ice  cube 
service!  Just  put  the  tray  on  top.  Flip 
the  Flip-Quick  handle.  Remove  the 
server  and  take  it  where  the  fun  is.  It's 
another  Frigidaire  first. 


Porcelain-Enamel  Finish  Available 

Not  only  beautiful,  but  very  practical. 
Especially  easy  to  clean.  Not  even 
iodine  can  stain  it.  Try  it  yourself! 


Frigi-Foam  Insulation  Thinnest,  most 
efficient  insulation  ever  used  in  a 
Frigidaire  refrigerator.  Gives  you 
better  food  protection;  greater  refrig- 
erator capacity  with  less  floor  space. 

KRIGIDAIFIE 


"THE  IMPERIAL  NINETEEN"  Model 
FPI-19B-64.  Most  advanced  refrigera- 
tor ever.  Sheer  magnificence!  Every 
famous  Frigidaire  convenience  plus 
the  new  tilt-out  freezer  door.  Smooth- 
back  design  permits  installation  flat 
against  the  wall.  But  you  never  have 
to  clean  the  non-clog  condenser. 
Breath-taking  styling  with  vinyl  and 
black  accents.  19  cu.  ft.  of  Frost-Proof 
space.  Ice  Ejector  server,  butter  con- 
ditioner, utility  compartment,  egg 
trays,  and  more.  Four  colors  or  white. 


Tilt-Out  Freezer  Door  Tilts  at  a  touch. 
Inside,  two  Roll-to-You  baskets  all  but 
hand  you  your  frozen  foods. 


Roll-to-You  Shelves  Twoof  them  make 
food  extra-easy  to  get  to  — even  in  a 
big  refrigerator  like  this. 


Hydrator  and  Meat  Tender  Big  Hydra- 
tor  on  the  left  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
—  Flowing  Cold  Meat  Tender  on  the 
right  to  keep  meats  "counter  fresh" 
up  to  a  week.  Both  covered  with  a  full 
width  cover  shelf. 


Four  Different  Temperature  Zones  to 

provide  "just  right"  conditions  in  the 
refrigerator,  freezer,  butter  condi- 
tioner and  Meat  Tender. 

KRIGIIDAIFIE 


Sprinkle  your  favorite  casserole 
with       cup  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flake  Crumbs  combined 
with  1  tablespoon  butter 
or  margarine,  melted. 


From  upper  crust 
to  lower  crust 


\ 

For  ;i  delicious 
no-biiko  pie  shell, 
combine  1  cup  Kellogg's 
Corn  Flake  Crumbs,  2  table- 
spoons sugar  and  >j  cup  soft 
butter.  Press  firmly  into  9-inch 
piepan,  Chill. 


these  are  the  crumbs 
that  make  everything 
taste  better 

Kellogg's  Coin  l  lake  Crumbs  are 
the  crisp,  tasty,  golden  crumbs — 
specially  prepared  for  cooking  from 
the  world's  favorite  flakes  of  corn. 
See  if  the  recipes  on  the  package 
don't  suggest  dozens  of  ways  you'll 
want  to  use  them. 

Now  available  .Mlt 
in  2  sizes:  9 C*^^ 
or  20-ounce  '      -oivW  ^ 


Corn  Flake  Crumbs 


©1964  by  Kelloosj  Cz^ipany 


MONKEYS  ON  MY  ROOF  conlhmed  from  page 


The  men  said  good-bye  and  drove 
away.  Carmen  and  Milagro  and  I  stood 
silent  on  the  porch,  three  Ruths  in 
ghastly  alien  corn. 

"The  view  is  lovely,"  I  said,  though  I 
could  not  raise  my  voice  above  a  whis- 
per. And  it  is,  more  South  Seas  than 
African,  the  shining  sea,  layered  sap- 
phire and  aquamarine,  the  pencil  line  of 
surf  over  the  reef,  the  white  sand 
glimpsed  through  palms. 

"Yes,  Senora." 

"The  weather  is  lovely." 

"Yes,  Senora." 

"We'll  have  to  fix  it  up,"  I  said  des- 
perately. "There  isn't  anything  else 
to  do." 

"It  is  not  a  serpent,"  I  said.  "It  is  a 
sort  of  caterpillar."  To  prove  the  point, 
I  picked  the  thing  up  and  threw  it  out 
the  window.  It  was  caterpillar  shape, 
about  10  inches  long,  covered  in  gleam- 
ing black  armor,  with  a  thousand  soft 
coral  pink  feet  that  waved  as  if  moved 
by  wind. 

"The  Senora  is  brave,"  said  Milagro. 

"Non.sense,"  I  said,  highly  pleased 
with  myself.  By  now  I  was  somewhat 
confused  in  mind  and  not  at  all  .sure  who 
I  was.  I  was  playing  a  mixed  role,  part 
pioneer  woman  in  a  covered  wagon,  part 
the  boy  who  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
and  j)art  Simon  U-gree.  The  Simon 
LegrcK'  angle  came  out  during  the  day 
when  I  harried  the  seven  painters,  the 
four  citizens  with  pickaxes  who  were 
churning  up  the  non-lawn,  the  Indian 
carpcnUTs,  and  any  other  stray  experts 
who  arrived  to  repair  our  hou.se.  The 
pioneer  woman  took  over  when  it  Wius  a 
(juestion  of  local  wild  life,  notably  the 
creeping,  crawling,  flying  varieties.  As 
for  the  boy  who  stood  on  the  burning 
deck,  I  feared  I  would  soon  get  a  bulldog 
jaw  from  that  heroic  pretense.  It  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  add  I'haraoh, 
building  his  pyramid,  to  my  other  fake 
personalities. 

Milagro  and  Carmen  were  not  acting 
at  all;  I  hey  were  plainly  ovi-rcomi'  with 
horror  at  our  establishment  and  Africa 
in  general.  They  looked  the  way  they 
(lid  nowadays,  haggard,  nev(T.s<HMi  with- 
out a  broom  or  mop  »r  scrub  brush  or 
dust  cloth.  I  looked  the  way  I  did, 
wild-eyed,  wearing  an  expres-sion  of  semi- 
controlled  hysteria,  grasping  a  shopping 
list  and  a  tape  measure,  with  a  pencil 
and  glas.ses  .somehow  latched  in  my  hair. 

"There  is  no  stove,"  Carmen  an- 
nounced. "It  belonged  to  those  who  have 
left.  They  .sent  for  it." 

"I'll  get  one  tomorrow.  Milagro,  do 
hold  the  end  of  the  tape."  I  was  measur- 
ing the  scruffy  black  floor.  It  seemed  too 
optimistic  to  believe  that  we  would  ever 
have  clean  white  walls  and  something 
to  cover  this  foul  cement. 

"There  is  no  hot  water  in  the  kitchen. 
Has  the  Senora  noticed?" 

"Nor  in  the  laundry  either,"  Milagro 
said,  kneeling  over  the  tape  measure. 
"Shoo!"  she  suddenly  shouted. 

Carmen  and  I  jumped;  we  were  all 
fairly  jumpy  anyhow.  I  was  prepared 
for  a  black  mamba,  but  it  appeared 
Milagro  was  addressing  two  lizards  who 
were  hunting  on  the  wall  beside  her. 

"Filthy  beasts,"  she  said  with  hatred. 
"Have  you  ever  before  lived  in  a  house 
w^ithout  ceilings,  Sefiora?  What  sort  of 
country  is  this?  Those  filthy  beasts  and 
their  vile  little  oily  sausages  every- 
where." 

"They  are  good  beasts,  they  eat  in- 


sects," I  said  distractedly.  "Did  the 
plumber  come?" 
"No." 

"The  electrician?" 
"No." 

"If  only  we  had  a  telephone,"  I  said. 
"It  might  go  faster." 

"If  only  we  had  ceilings,"  Milagro 
said.  "If  only  we  had  a  stove,"  Carmen 
said. 

"Cheer  up.  Let's  eat  sandwiches  on 
the  porch  and  look  at  the  stars." 

So  we  .sat  in  a  row  on  the  steps  because 
the  chipped  porch  furniture  was  being 
repainted.  And  munched  and  contem- 
plated the  heavens,  which  are  of  an  in- 
conceivable size,  brilliance  and  grandeur. 
I  began  to  feel  no  bigger  than  an 
ant,  and  happy.  Though  life  definitely 
reached  a  nadir  about  every  45  minutes, 
if  we  could  survive  each  day,  the  night 
sky  was  reward  and  consolation. 

"That's  Jupiter,"  I  said,  on  the  off- 
chance,  ".^nd  that's  Orion's  Belt  and 
that's  the  Southern  Cross." 

What  did  it  matter?  There  they  were 
in  all  their  glory,  millions  of  blazing 
light,s  in  the  smooth  black  night.  It  was 
bliss  to  have  eyes  to  see  them. 

"But  where  is  Mr.  Shaafi?"  .\nd  who 
is  he?  I  thought.  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
amongst  Africans.  Every  day  I  drove  to 
this  gasoline  station  to  find  Mr.  Shaafi. 
In  vain. 

"He  come  early,  he  going  now.  You 
want  petrol,  Memsahib?" 

"No,  no.  I  want  Mr.  Shaafi.  Did  you 
tell  him  I  needed  twenty  tons  of  black 
earth  to  make  my  lawn?" 

"I  tell  him." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"He  no  say  nothing." 

"This  place  is  infested  with  monkeys," 
Carmen  .said. 

"Really?  Where?  I  love  monkeys." 

"Everywhere.  They  sit  and  watch. 
They  are  very  dangerous." 

"Oh,  no,  they're  not.  You  couldn't 
catch  one  if  you  tried.  Besides,  I  haven't 
seen  any." 

But  Carmen  was  right.  They  must 
have  been  off  on  a  visit ;  in  any  case  they 
returned  at  dawn  and  leaped  and  gam- 
boled over  the  roofs.  They  sound  like 
elephants  on  the  tiles.  They  swing  mer- 
rily from  the  trees  and  sit  on  top  of  the 
garage,  a.s  on  a  grandstand,  to  enjoy  the 
sights.  We  have  rented  a  monkey  play- 
ground, and  that  is  the  finest  feature  of 
our  estate. 

"But  Mr.  John.son  promised  he'd  have 
six  bags  of  Portuguese  grass  here  for  me 
today." 

"He  forgot  maybe." 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"I  doan  know.  Tomorrow.  Yester- 
day." 

"Oh  Lord.  Will  you  remind  him  about 
that  grass?  Please.  I  must  get  it  planted 
before  the  rains." 

"I  tell  him  if  he  coming.  Maybe  he 
forget  some  more." 

"Senora,  Joseph  has  cut  off  his  finger 
with  his  big  knife!" 

Joseph  is  the  gardener;  we  are  learn- 
ing his  trade  together,  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  He  had  been  whacking  at  the 
jungle  around  us  (an  anti-snake  drive) 
with  a  panga,  the  huge  knife  that  is  an 
African's  tool  and  weapon.  Now  Joseph 
appeared,  tall,  with  a  bony,  sad,  unmov- 
ing  face.  Blood  dripped  from  his  hand. 
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had  cut  his  forefinger  deeply,  but  not 
1 1  it  off.  I  got  iodine  and  bandages. 

'Does  it  hurt,  Joseph?" 
:  Without  batting  an  eyelid  as  I  doused 
(dine  on  the  wound,  Joseph  said,  "Yes." 

I  had  a  new  role:  the  settler  in  the 
lish,  practicing  medicine  on  the  trustful 
litives.  Before  breakfast  every  morning 
jchanged  Joseph's  bandage,  and  the  cut 
Ijaled  nicely,  and  Joseph  treats  me  with 
|ie  respect  due  a  qualified  doctor. 

The  noise  that  waked  me  in  the  night 
Jmnded  like  all  the  souls  in  hell,  and  I 
new  Carmen  and  Milagro  would  be  in 
panic.  I  was  too  tired  for  panic  and 
[so  too  stunned  by  these  deafening 
-ails.  Lights  flashed  on  in  the  main 
ungalow;  I  had  moved  to  the  guest- 
ouse.  The  dreadful  screaming  sounds 
'ent  on  and  on  until  I  realized  that  we 
7ere  now  infested  with  bush  babies. 

big-eyed,  nocturnal  creatures  are 
he  size  of  a  newborn  kitten  and  have 
oices  that  would  fit  a  rhino  in  pain. 
Jsing  their  monkeyish  tails  for  security, 
hey  sit  in  the  trees,  drunk  or  neurotic, 
ind  howl  their  heads  off  harmlessly.  Our 
up  was  really  running  over.  The  de- 
ightful  monkeys  waked  us  at  dawn  and 
he  delightful  bush  babies  would  keep 
is  awake  all  night.  If  my  hair  had  not 
jeen  turning  orange  in  the  sun,  it  would 
lave  turned  white. 

I  am  sick  of  them !"  I  shouted  at  the 
;op  of  my  lungs.  "Sick  of  them  all! 
What  do  they  think  they're  doing?" 

'The  Senora  never  had  such  a  bad 
temper  in  London,"  Milagro  said  dis- 
approvingly. 

I  was  staring  at  my  sumptuous  new 
mosquito  net,  the  size  of  a  tent.  It  hung 
gracefully  two  feet  off  the  floor. 

'Three  trips  to  Mombasa  to  order 
and  collect  these  nets,"  I  thundered  at 
Milagro.  "And  twice  to  get  the  frames. 
And  once  to  bring  the  accursed  carpenter 
here  to  hang  them.  Are  they  insane?" 

Mine  lies  all  over  the  floor,"  Milagro 
observed.  "And  Carmen's  hangs  half  on 
the  floor  and  half  in  the  air." 

Can't  any  African  or  any  Indian  or 
any  European  ever  get  one  thing  right, 
just  once?" 

"No,"  said  Milagro. 
"I'm  going  swimming,"  I  announced, 
as  one  might  say  I  am  going  to  get 
sozzled.  The  sea  is  just  down  the  steps 
past  the  non-pool  and  along  a  short 
sandy  path.  Sometimes  there  are  fisher- 
men on  this  part  of  the  beach;  usually  it 
is  empty.  I  waded  into  the  satin  sea  and 
swam  out  where  the  water  was  cooler 
and  floated  with  my  eyes  closed,  and 
mosquito  nets  did  not  matter. 

None  of  it  mattered.  I  would  take  the 
afternoon  off  and  at  low  tide  go  goggling 
on  the  hotel  boat,  a  shabby  flat-bottomed 
affair  which  put-puts  out  toward  the 
reef  and  anchors  over  the  coral  cities. 
The  hotel,  large,  comfy,  completely 
English  in  style,  is  ten  minutes'  walk 
down  the  beach  from  us;  and  one  of  its 
tourist  attractions  is  this  ancient  tub 
which  carries  swimmers  out  to  see  the 
underwater  world. 

Yussuf,  a  wiry  little  African  in  a  fez, 
knows  the  ocean  floor  as  I  now  know  all 
the  hardware  stores  in  Mombasa.  We 
communicate  by  signs  because  my  Swa- 
hili  is  limited  to  valuable  phrases  such 
as,  "Burn  that  rubbish,"  "No,  no,  plant 
the  grass  here,"  "Do  not  paint  that, 
paint  this."  Yussuf  swims  like  a  barra- 
cuda and  takes  me  always  to  my  favorite 
mountain  range  of  brain  coral.  I  do  not 
shoot  fish  nor  dive  down  and  muck  about 


in  their  private  territory.  Live  and  let 
live  is  the  rule.  I  swim  quietly  and 
watch  the  enthralling  mysterious  marine 
society,  and  the  great  landscapes  of  the 
sea;  and  for  two  hours  there  is  no  other 
life,  and  the  mind  is  cleaned  of  the 
follies  of  every  day. 

"The  Sefiora  is  very  rare,"  Milagro 
remarked.  "Imagine  being  made  so 
cheerful  by  fish." 

Then  the  rains  came.  The  air  did  not 
move  all  day  and  we  gasped  inside  a  hot 
steel  box.  When  the  skies  opened,  water 
poured  through  our  roofs  where  the 
joyful  monkeys  had  cracked  the  tiles. 
Insects  spawned  in  their  millions,  dif- 
ferent loathsome  breeds  each  night. 
Carmen  and  Milagro  would  never  switch 
on  a  lamp.  After  endurance  had  been 
stretched  like  a  rubber  band,  and  I 
thought  we  had  best  drift  out  to  sea  and 
drown  or  catch  the  next  plane  for  Alaska, 
bats  invaded  us.  We  hardly  spoke,  but 
went  grimly  on  with  the  endless  job  of 
housemaking,  though  none  of  us  had 
any  idea  why  we  were  doing  it,  and  who 
cared  whether  there  were  curtains  or 
whether  they  were  the  same  length,  or 
whether  the  new  stove  worked  or  ex- 
ploded, or  whether  we  lived  or  died.  I 
kept  saying,  though  with  doubt,  that 
this  could  not  last,  it  was  all  a  mistake, 
and  would  pass.  Shining  with  sweat,  for 
one  streamed  sweat  like  tears  if  one 
moved.  Carmen  and  Milagro  looked  at 
me  in  silent  accusation.  I  felt  like  a  mon- 
ster; I  had  led  them  here  and  we  would 
obviously  leave  our  whitened  bones  in 
this  suburb. 

Driven  beyond  herself  by  the  weather 
and  the  swarming  insects,  Milagro  cried 
out,  "Where  are  we?  We  are  alone  in  the 
middle  of  Africa !" 

"We  are  not  in  the  middle,"  I  said,  in 
a  furiously  reasonable  voice.  "We  are  at 
the  edge.  There  is  the  ocean.  And  if  you 
would  take  courage  and  walk  twenty 
yards  from  this  house  you  would  see 
lights  through  the  trees.  People  live 
here.  People  have  lived  here  for  years." 

"They  are  mad,"  Milagro  said. 

"Carmen!  Milagro!  The  wind  has 
come  back!"  I  rushed  for  the  compass 
which  stays  in  my  safari  kit  along  with 
the  tire  gauge.  We  stood  on  the  green 
beginnings  of  our  lawn  while  I  got  the 
bearings  of  the  wind.  "Northeast,"  I 
said.  "It's  the  good  monsoon.  We'll  be 
able  to  breathe  again." 

And  indeed  we  can.  This  beautiful 
unlikely  country  has  now  reverted  to 
Eden.  A  cool  breeze  blows,  it  is  hot  in 
the  sun,  fresh  in  the  shade,  and  the 
nights  are  like  velvet  if  you  wear  the 
velvet  side  next  to  your  skin.  And  the 
interminable  idiot  task  is  finished:  out 
of  a  shambles  we  have  made  a  home.  It 
is  comfortable  and  astonishingly  pretty, 
all  white  with  clear-colored  cottons- 
lime  green,  yellow,  cherry  red— in  the 
different  rooms.  We  are  sufficiently  ac- 
climatized to  take  defects  in  our  stride; 
as  people  here  never  tire  of  saying,  if 
you  are  a  perfectionist  in  Africa  you 
go  crazy.  Milagro  has  come  to  terms 
(hostile)  with  the  lizards;  Carmen  still 
fights  the  wasps  who  build  their  nests 
even  in  curtains,  but  she  fights  them 
confidently  as  though  wrestling  with  in- 
feriors; and  Joseph  and  I  are  launched 
on  tree  pruning,  a  new  passion.  I  am  no 
great  shakes  with  a  panga  as  yet,  but 
mean  to  get  there.  Suburb  for  suburb,  I 
would  not  change  this  African  one  for 
any  other.  Milagro  smiles,  and  Carmen 
has  bought  a  bathing  suit.  ■ 
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Anicriran  women,  it  seems,  are  doomed 
III  be  the  rope  in  an  eternal  tug-of- 
l  war  hetwwn  differing  schools  of 
thought  among  self-appointed  experts 
"M  feminine  problems. 

There  may  have  been  times  in  the 
past  when  hearth  and  home  were  over- 
glorified,  but  of  late  most  of  the  tugging 
is  being  done  by  those  who  argue  that 
lasting  feminine  fulfillment  ran  be  found 
only  outside  the  home.  Most  of  the  re- 
cent books  and  articles  on  the  subject 
advance  the  view  that  .\merican  house- 
wives lead  live.s  of  desperation,  troubled 
by  hidden  feelingsof  frustration  and  long- 
ings for  "success"  that  is  unrelated  to 
home  and  family.  There  is,  we  are  told, 
a  trend  toward  a  "new  life  for  women": 
to  find  fulfillment,  it  would  appear,  we 
must  have  a  life  independent  from  our 
families  and  we  must  ac<-omplish  an 
"important  work"  outside  our  homes. 

During  16  years  of  marriage  I  have 
always  looked  at  homemaking  as  a  chal- 
lenge that  calls  up  a  woman's  best  tal- 
ents and  most  creative  insights,  and  I 
have  been  increasingly  alarmed  with 
the  appearance  of  each  new  book  and 
article  devoted  to  routing  the  American 
housewife  from  her  home.  To  me,  the 
rearing  of  children  ix  an  important  work, 
and  1  resent  the  implication  that  it  is 
unsophisticated  and  unfulfilling. 

I  have  no  argument  with  those  who 
contend  that  at  some  time  in  their  lives 
most  women  need  activities  apart  from 
homemaking  to  round  out  their  lives, 
but  to  me  there  is  something  demoraliz- 
ing and  downright  destructive  in 
the  new-life-for-women  thesis  of  those 
who  are  advising  the  young  mothers  of 
our  country  that  a  full,  creative  life  can 
be  found  only  outside  their  homes.  This 
view  is  confusing  to  young  women  who 
are  making  critical  decisions  about  their 
lives,  and  it  is  insulting  to  the  millions 
of  women  who  have  chosen  to  devote 
their  main  talents  to  homemaking. 

One  of  the  most  upsetting  aspects  of 
the  whole  business  is  the  methods  used 
by  some  of  the  current  crop  of  advice- 
to-women  experts.  They  seem  addicted 
to  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  polls  and 
surveys;  we  find  ourselves  defenseless 
against  their  computerlike  classification, 
categorized  and  pigeonholed  in  a  clinical 
style  that  is  often  heartless.  If  we  con- 
cede that  we  are  "just  housewives,"  we 


are  termed  "apologetic"  or  "self-sacrific- 
ing"; hardier  types  who  insist  that  they 
find  fulfillment  in  homemaking  are 
cynically  dubbed  "total  accepters"  or 
"happy  hou.sewife  heroines." 

The  best-selling  book  The  Feminine 
Mystique,  by  Betty  Friedan,  introduces 
a  new  extreme  in  generalizations  by 
attributing  unwholesome  motives  to 
almost  every  detail  of  wifery.  In  read- 
ing this  book,  I  gathered  that  those 
of  us  who  enjoy  suburban  life  are,  for 
the  most  part,  driven  there  by  "a 
sense  of  futility  and  emptiness."  If  we 
dare  bake  bread  for  our  children  or  try 
a  new  des.sert,  we  are  "expanding  house- 
work to  fill  empty  hours."  If  we  make 
our  homes  attractive,  or  give  attention 
to  our  personal  appearance,  we  are  vic- 
tims of  an  American  advertising  tech- 
nique known  as  the  "sexual  sell."  How- 
ever varied  our  own  feelings,  we  are 
described  as  "trapped  housewives," 
products  of  a  society  which  refuses  to 
give  us  an  "identify  of  our  own." 

Like  most  housewives,  I  am  always 
meeting  people  who  assume  that  I  must 
be  doing  something  besides  caring  for 
my  home  and  family.  Recently  I  at- 
tended a  conservation  seminar  at  the 
University  of  California,  where  my  hus- 
band was  speaking.  One  of  the  partici- 
pants, surprised  to  see  a  wife  included  in 
such  technical  discussions,  asked,  "And 
what  is  your  field,  Mrs.  Udall?"  When 
I  replied  that  I  was  responsible  for  six 
of  our  nation's  great  natural  resources, 
his  .serious-minded  reaction  caused  me 
to  explain  quickly  that  I  was  referring  to 
my  six  children-  and  then  to  change 
the  subject  to  ease  his  embarrassment. 

Sometimes,  while  poring  over  the  find- 
ings of  the  new-lifers,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  nobody  seems  ever  to  poll  men— or 
career  women— to  find  out  whether  they 
are  blissfully  happy,  "fulfilled"  and 
wholly  free  of  frustrations.  I  have  ob- 
served that  almost  everybody  experi- 
ences some  restlessness,  regardless  of 
sex  or  occupation;  it  seems  unfair  that 
housewives  should  be  the  object  of 
microscopic  scrutiny,  while  their  hus- 
bands and  career  sisters  are  allowed  to 
nurse  their  bruises  in  private. 

When  I  began  my  career  as  a  home- 
maker,  there  was  a  respect  for  hearth 
and  home  which  now  seems  on  the  verge 
of  disappearing.   (Continued  on  page  31,) 
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Sociologists  told  us  then  that  modern 
marriage  was  a  complex  arrangement, 
beset  by  social  and  economic  problems 
that  lacked  pat  answers.  Most  of  the 
young  women  of  my  generation  went 
into  marriage  with  the  conviction  that 
nothing  took  precedence  over  home  and 
family.  Yet  today's  bride  is  advised 
that  the  home-centered  woman  is  a 
one-sided,  unfulfilled  shrew  who  is  apt 
to  impair  her  child's  emotional  devel- 
opment by  "overmothering." 

In  the  area  of  child  rearing,  some  of 
the  conclusions  drawn  by  today's  ex- 
perts make  me  thankful  that  my  years 
as  a  parent  began  during  a  period  when 
a  more  life-centered  philosophy  pre- 
vailed. We  were  assured  that  there  were 
fewer  emotional  ca.sualties  as  a  result  of 
overmothering  than  undermothering.  It 
was  a  comfort  to  know  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  mar  our  children's  emotional 
health  by  giving  them  too  much  love. 
Mow  nice  it  was  to  give  our  babies  an 
extra  good-night  kiss  without  the  fear 
that  we  might  afflict  them  with  "an 
')vercraving  for  physical  affection"! 

But  tho.Hc  times  are  past.  Today  we 
find  our8<'lves  surrounded  by  statisti- 
cians and  all-knowing  advisers  ever 
ready  to  prove  ( hat  we  are  unhappy  in  our 
homes,  that  we  unconsciously  crave  extra- 
curricular can-ers,  that  we  are  "hiding  our 
independent  selves  in  guilt"  if  fwlings  of 
restlessness  persist.  Small  wonder,  then, 
I  hat  we  feel  self-con.sciousand  apologetic 
in  our  houwwifery  when  we  are  told  by 
the  c'xperls  that  our  chililren  would  be 
just  as  well  ofT  without  our  efTorts. 

I  grew  up  in  a  second-generation 
pioneer  family.  I  was  taught  early  that 
life's  chalU-nges  are  not  always  easily 
met,  and  that  learning  to  live  resourc**- 
fully  within  one's  limitations  is  part  of 
being  ati  adult.  I  was  nurtured  on 
stories  of  piimeering  hardships  and  sacri- 
fice. The  difTerences  between  my  life  and 
that  of  my  parents  and  grandparents 
still  awe  me,  and  I  wonder  at  times  if 
.Home  of  our  worries  are  not  self-induced. 

It  always  giv»'S  a  sharp  s<'nse  of  pro- 
portion to  my  life  when  I  compare  my 
own  daily  problems  with  those  of  the 
Spartan  women  who  left  security  and 
comfort  behind  to  settle  the  West.  My 
grandmother,  as  a  Monnon  pioneer 
wife,  endured  physical  hardships  in 
childbirth  and  child  rearing  unknown 
to  women  today  and  lived  a  life  of 
service  as  the  only  nurse  in  the  village 
where  she  made  her  home. 

My  mother,  as  a  bride,  fled  from 
Mexico  during  a  revolution,  made  her 
way  by  train  and  horseback  to  Southern 
Arizona,  where  she  gave  birth  to  her 
first  son  in  a  tent  just  two  miles  from 
the  site  of  a  present-day  hospital  where 
my  own  first  child  was  born. 

Even  with  such  a  hardy  background 
I  have  had  my  own  intervals  of  restless- 
ness. During  one  such  period  I  decided 
to  complete  my  work  on  a  college  degree. 
Halfway  through  a  semester,  my  educa- 
tional effort  was  marred  by  my  three- 
year-old's  forming  an  unwholesome  at- 
tachment to  the  kitchen  apron  I  wore 
around  the  house.  This  child  was  obliv- 
ious to  the  current  trend  of  thinking. 
He  did  not  know  that  his  mother  was 
entitled  to  her  own  fulfillment,  even 
though  it  would  deprive  him  of  a  rela- 
tionship which  most  children  had  al- 
ways taken  for  granted.  I  finished  out 
the  semester  and  decided  my  education 
could  wait.  This  may  be  a  classic  ex- 


ample of  "overmothering,"  but  this 
same  child  rewarded  me  the  following 
year  by  jumping  aboard  his  school  bus 
without  a  glance  in  my  direction. 

There  must  be  thousands  of  working 
mothers  who  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences. Many  of  them  must  work  to  sup- 
port, or  partially  support,  their  families, 
and  the  luxury  of  making  the  decision 
is  not  theirs. 

Regardless  of  motive,  any  working 
mother  must  have  times  when  the  di- 
lemma of  a  dual  role  involves  hard 
choices.  She  must  decide  what  her  work 
means  to  her  as  a  person,  and  how  she 
relates  it  to  the  life  of  her  family;  she 
must  ultimately  decide  whether  the 
material  advantages  outweigh  the  handi- 
caps imposed  on  home  life.  Those  who 
can  get  reliable  household  help  can  often 
resolve  the  dilemma  without  risking 
harm  to  their  children.  But  a  young 
woman  making  a  decision  so  vital  to  her- 
self, and  to  her  family,  should  under- 
stand that  her  problems  will  not  end  the 
moment  she  frees  herself  from  bondage 
to  carve  out  an  independent  life. 

Some  have  attributed  the  restlessness 
of  .American  women  to  the  diminishing 
importance  of  hearth  and  home  and  the 
resulting  decline  in  the  status  of  the 
homemaker.  Not  long  ago  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  British  House  of  Common.s, 
whf)  had  visited  in  a  variety  of  American 
homes,  was  asked  at  a  dinner  party  I 
attended  for  his  opinion  of  home  life  in 
the  United  States.  He  answered  bluntly, 
"Home  life,  as  I  know  it,  doesn't 
rxiitt  in  America  today." 

What  he  had  in  mind,  of  course,  was 
a  breakdown  in  the  element  of  living 
which  we  refer  to  as  "family  life."  He  saw 
t  h»'  random  coming  and  going  of  children 
on  their  way  to  and  from  individual 
activities;  he  .saw  too  many  homes  where 
story  hours  had  given  way  to  television 
programs,  and  families  failing  to  spend 
their  lime  together  in  a  meaningful  way. 

P'ifty  years  ago  the  typical  American 
home  had  a  pastoral  simplicity.  A 
healthy  child  who  could  work  along  with 
the  parents  was  considered  an  economic 
resource.  Much  education  was  actually 
centered  in  the  home.  Parents  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  extent  of  their 
children's  education;  trades  and  handi- 
crafts were  taught  at  home.  The  home 
was  also  the  center  of  recreation.  With 
the  onset  of  radio,  television  and  modern 
entertainment,  old-fashioned  social  gath- 
erings in  the  home  almost  disappeared. 
In  my  own  youth,  children  were  a  real 
part  of  all  social  occasions,  and  much  of 
a  child's  knowledge  of  life  was  gleaned 
from  listening  to  adult  conversation. 
Today  it  is  fashionable  to  tuck  children 
away  before  guests  arrive,  and  many 
young  people  never  have  a  chance  to 
develop  real  friendships  with  adults. 

In  a  personal  sketch  she  wrote  for 
school  not  long  ago,  my  10-year-old 
daughter  described  poet-anthologist 
Louis  Untermeyer  as  her  "favorite 
grown-up  friend."  During  the  predinner 
hour  at  our  parties,  she  and  Louis  have 
created  an  enchanting  relationship  which 
features  puns  and  limericks  about  the 
people  and  animals  in  both  families, 
and  the  reciting  of  poetry  duet-fashion. 
Not  every  young  girl  can  have  a  friend- 
ship with  a  poet  who  has  a  gift  with 
children,  but  almost  every  child  has 
within  reach  an  uncle  or  aunt  or  family 
friend  who  can  add  an  element  of 
wonder  to  life.  Many  young  parents  I 


know  have  a  real  concern  that  they  are 
not  giving  their  children  the  stability  and 
sense  of  belonging  they  knew  in  their  own 
childhood  days.  This  feeling  of  a  lost  ele- 
ment in  life  somehow  relates  to  the  rest- 
lessness women  feel  today. 
►  Over  a  decade  ago  a  book  called 
Women,  the  LoKt  Sex,  attributed  the 
American  woman's  dilemma  to  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  the  resulting 
"destruction  of  the  home." 

It  offered  as  a  solution  such  revolu- 
tionary social  measures  as  Federal  cash 
subsidies  for  housewives  to  reassure 
them  of  their  worth  to  society,  and  to 
provide  them  with  incentive  to  "recon- 
struct" their  homes. 

This  book  was  widely  discussed,  but 
such  reassurance  was  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Federal  Government  or  from 
anywhere  else;  today  it  is  up  to  the 
housewife-mother  to  bolster  her  own 
confidence  in  her  ability  to  make  a  last- 
ing contribution  to  society.  Perhaps  out 
of  the  struggle  to  find  ourselves  and  de- 
fine our  place  in  life's  scheme,  American 
women  will  emerge  with  the  confidence 
to  develop  a  dynamic  new  role  based  on 
the  needs  of  family,  self  and  society. 

Dorothy  Goldberg,  in  her  recent  book, 
The  Creutive  Woman,  refreshingly  says, 
"Women  who  experience  a  restlessness 
and  sense  of  frustration  are  not  neu- 
rotic that  is  the  way  creativity  begins." 
Dorothy,  who  was  the  special  delight  of 
the  Kennedy  Cabinet  before  her  husband 
was  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
exemplifies  the  wife  who  successfully 
combines  a  first  phase  of  creative  child 
rearing  with  a  second  devoted  mainly 
to  art  and  public  service. 

Perhaps,  as  housewives,  we  will  make 
a  better  showing  in  the  new-life  polls  if 
we  follow  Dorothy's  example  and  culti- 
vate special  areas  of  interest  to  which  we 
can  turn  when  home  and  family  no 
longer  require  total  time  and  effort. 

Most  of  today's  advice-to-women  ex- 
perts would  have  us  make  less  of  home 
and  child  rearing  and  make  more  of  our 
own  potential.  It  seems  never  to  occur 
to  them  that  there  is  a  challenge  in 
homemaking.  The  average  woman  has 
25  years  after  her  last  child  is  launched 
in  which  to  pursue  her  own  special 
interests.  WTiat  concerns  me  most  is 
that  the  new-life  trend  could  cause 
young  women  to  fret  away  precious 
years,  while  their  children  are  young,  in 
search  of  a  fulfillment  which  is  ever- 
present  in  their  homes.  There  is  a  crea- 
tive life  for  children  that  doesn't  just 
happen  by  itself,  and  the  mother  can  be 
a  supreme  artist  in  this  area. 

Watching  children  grow,  finding  ways 
to  make  the  process  of  learning  mean- 
ingful and  alive  for  them,  presents  chal- 
lenges as  great  as  any  profession.  I  con- 
sider the  years  spent  shaping  the  lives 
of  six  children  the  most  "important 
work"  I  will  ever  do,  and  I  value  time 
spent  with  them  more  than  I  could  any 
"success"  outside  my  home. 

The  new-lif e-f or-women  advocates  say 
that  society  must  realize  that,  before 
we  are  women,  we  are  human  beings, 
and  must  give  to  us  the  same  oppor- 
tunities it  gives  to  men.  But  I  dare 
think  that  most  of  us  delight  first  in 
being  women;  and  because  of  the  su- 
preme importance  of  child  rearing  in 
the  production  of  a  stable,  creative 
society,  the  majority  of  women  will 
continue  to  give  precedence  to  home  and 
family  over  life's  other  pursuits.  ■ 
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The  giant  redwood  at 

left,  grown  in  a  thousand  years, 

was  felled  in  two  hours. 

A  noted  conservationist  warns 

that  nature's  heritage 

is  slipping  from  our  grasp. 


envy  those  who  first  ventured  into  the  vast  wildness  of  this  wonderful  land  of 
ours.  I  have  often  thought  that  man's  most  exciting  journey  would  have  been 
the  first  crossing  of  the  Appalachians,  or  travel  with  Lewis  and  Clark,  who,  at 
the  turn  of  last  century,  went  up  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis  and  headed  West 
over  a  trackless  continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Astoria,  Oregon.  Those  would 
be  more  telling  experiences  than  a  trip  into  outer  space,  for  they  would  be  jour- 
neys into  man's  own  domain. 

The  hardwood  forests  of  the  East  with  their  flowering  shrubs  then,  as  now, 
were  unequaled  in  the. world  for  their  variety  of  species  and  for  colorations  both 
spring  and  fall.  The  prairie  grasses  of  the  West  stood  six  feet  high;  green  rolling 
hills  had  blue  snow-flecked  mountains  as  a  backdrop;  pure,  clear,  free-flowing 
streams  were  unmarred  by  dams  or  sewage-disposal  plants;  the  wilderness  bowl 
was  unbroken.  The  turf  had  been  pounded  by  animals'  hoofs  for  centuries  on 
end,  and  still  the  land  was  not  overgrazed.  Dust  storms,  stirred  up  by  man's 
contrivances,  were  yet  to  come.  Forests  stood  in  splendor— ponderosa  pine", 
Douglas  fir.  Sequoias,  Sitka  spruce— some  so  large  in  girth  that  20  men  holding 
hands  could  not  encircle  one. 

The  sacking  of  the  woodlands  by  predatory  man  was  still  decades  away.  At 
every  height  of  land  wilderness  extended  to  the  horizon,  beckoning  man  onward, 
transforming  meadow  after  meadow  into  homesites.  The  abundance  of  game 
and  fish,  the  surplus  of  water,  the  supply  of  raw  materials,  the  beauty  and 
serenity  of  the  scene  made  America  from  the  Appalachians  on  Westward  the 
land  that  man  would  rather  possess  than  any  in  the  world. 

There  are  few  places  in  America  where  those  experiences  can  be  duplicated 
today.  America  is  so  interlaced  with  highways  that  it  is  difficult,  even  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  to  get  10  miles  from  a  road. 

There  are,  of  course,  roadless  (wilderness)  areas  in  the  National  Forests.  The 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  in  Montana  is  such  a  place.  The  National  Parks,  in 
spite  of  their  "development"  as  tourist  attractions,  still  have  large  back  coun- 
try. But  they  are  mostly  alcoves— hardly  large  enough  for  the  present  popula- 
tion and  woefully  inadequate  for  three  times  the  present  number  that, 
according  to  the  Laurance  Rockefeller  report,  will  use  them  in  the  21st  century. 

The  one  place  in  America  where  the  immense  expanse  and  solitude  of  the 
original  wilderness  can  still  be  seen  and  felt  is  in  Alaska.  There  the  Brooks 
Range  stands  several  hundred  miles  beyond  road's  end.  The  forests  thin  out  into 
slender  fingers  of  white  spruce;  the  tundra  rolls  on  and  on  like  a  prairie,  to  a 
distant  horizon.  One  who  watches  from  a  height  with  binoculars  will  be  rewarded 
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A  wildlife  paradise,  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  that  once  covered  '■2.000  square  miles  in  southern  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina  has  now  shrunk  to  750  square  miles. 
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before  day  is  done  by  stirring  sights— 
fast-stepping  herds  of  caribou;  a  mag- 
nificent wolf  in  a  graceful  lope;  an  oc- 
casional grizzly  bear  dozing  on  a  sunny 
hillside ;  Dall  sheep  high  on  the  pinnacles ; 
a  wolverine  slinking  through  willow 
lining  a  river  bottom;  golden  eagles  and 
many  other  kinds  of  birds.  There  is  no 
habitation  of  man  anywhere  to  be  seen. 
This  is  untamed  wilderness  with  no 
mark  of  civilization  and  none  of  its 
debris.  The  solitude  is  deep  and  immense. 
Some  who  see  and  feel  the  vastness  of 
this  wilderness  get  a  sense  of  fulfillment; 
others  have  only  fear;  still  others,  an 
urge  to  "civilize"  the  wilderness  and 
exploit  it. 

The  question  is,  how  long  will  Alaska 
stay  untamed  and  wild? 

Getting  rid  of  the  wilderness  was  part 
of  the  leveling  of  the  frontier.  The 
bulldozer  became  the  symbol  of  our 
power.  If  our  other  experiences  along 
the  wilderness  frontier  are  followed, 
Alaska's  rivers  will  soon  be  harnessed 
by  industry  and  her  "resources"  tapped 
by  "civilization." 

Trees  are  important  for  their  cellulose, 
and  we  need  managed  forests  for  lumber 
and  other  products. 

Waterways  are  useful  for  disposition 
of  sewage  effluent,  and  for  generation  of 
electric  power. 

A  mountain  fastness  may  have  to  be 
invaded  for  an  ore  vital  to  our  economy. 

Valleys  and  grasslands  must  be  devel- 
oped to  accommodate  our  steadily  grow- 
ing population. 

But  the  planning  for  wilderness  is  as 
essential  as  planning  for  parks  and 
shade  trees  in  our  urban  centers.  While 
we  made  some  plans  for  wilderness,  we 
did  not  start  acting  until  this  century 
was  well  under  way;  and  our  plans  were 
woefully  inadequate. 

Conservationists  who  wanted  to  re- 
serve large  areas  were  opposed  by 
special  interests  in  logging,  mining  and 
stock-raising  who  even  to  this  day 
often  see  nothing  but  dollar  signs  on  our 
resources.  The  result  was  a  series  of  com- 
promises, reserving  wilderness  areas  in 
National  Forests  and  in  National  Parks 
that  are  inadequate  today,  let  alone  for 
the  21st  century.  Population  has  multi- 
plied beyond  expectations;  automation 
has  increased  our  leisure  time;  the  work 
week  promises  to  get  shorter;  the  ma- 
chines will  be  slaves  of  the  new  society, 
with  everyone  having  more  time  on  his 
hands  for  development  of  his  interests 
and  talents.  Sports  stadia,  tennis  courts, 
swimming  pools,  picnic  grounds— the 
demand  for  these  is  increasing.  Wilder- 
ness demand  is  also  increasing — a  long- 
ing for  roadless  sanctuaries  where  peo- 
ple can  enjoy  the  primeval  glories  that 
once  were  America. 

As  we  pile  up  in  apartments  and  work 
in  ant-hill  office  buildings  and  have  the 
roar  of  subways,  autos  and  trains  in  our 


ears  day  after  day,  we  need  wilderness 
for  release  from  the  tensions  of  life. 

The  wilderness  is  the  only  area— the 
ocean  apart— where  one  can  escape  the 
noise,  din  and  smoke  of  civilization.  A 
boy  or  girl  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  grow  up  in  the  Daniel  Boone,  Thor- 
eau  or  Muir  tradition— learning  about 
survival  in  the  woods,  ridding  the  mind 
of  fear,  filling  the  heart  with  afifection 
for  all  the  mysteries  of  the  forests, 
acquiring  reverence,  wonder  and  awe 
for  all  the  handiwork  of  the  Creator. 
Here  a  person  can  come  to  an  under- 
standing basis  with  the  earth  and  all 
its  creatures. 

Running  fast-water  rivers,  or  explor- 
ing chains  of  lakes  by  canoe,  hiking 
ridges,  scaling  cliffs,  traversing  a  glacier 
with  the  aid  of  ice  axes,  foraging  for 
food  in  alpine  basins— these  are  ways 
for  building  character;  and  they  are 
vital  in  the  American  saga.  Some  will 
not  want  these  adventures.  But  the  op- 
portunities should  be  left  for  those  great- 
great-grandsons  of  ours  who  do  turn 
their  faces  to  the  peaks  rather  than  to 
the  playgrounds. 

If  one  looks  down  on  a  map  of  this 
continent  and  visualizes  existing  threats 
to  our  wilderness  as  fires,  he  will  see 
blazes  everywhere. 

Our  free-fiowing  rivers  have  been 
largely  ruined  by  sewage  and  industrial 
waste.  A  river  is  a  "treasure,"  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  once  said.  But  we  have  de- 
spoiled them.  The  pure,  clear,  free- 
flowing  stream  of  the  18th  century  has 
not  entirely  disappeared;  a  few  are  left, 
such  as  the  Current  in  Missouri,  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  in  Idaho 
and  the  AUagash  in  Maine.  But  sewage 
and  industrial  waste  have  seriously  pol- 
luted most  of  them.  The  Potomac  in 
the  environs  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  John  Quincy  Adams  and  his 
family  liked  to  swim,  is  now  a  cesspool, 
giving  off  nauseating  odors  on  hot, 
humid  days.  Towns  up  and  down  the 
Potomac  have  sewage-disposal  plants, 
but  none  is  large  enough  to  handle  the 
present  volume  of  use;  all  were  built  to 
serve  smaller  communities  than  the 
years  have  produced.  As  a  consequence, 
raw  sewage  enters  the  river.  The  same 
story  is  true  across  the  land,  many 
rivers  being  so  polluted  they  have  zero 
oxygen,  which  means  that  not  even 
trash  fish  can  survive. 

Even  though  all  raw  sewage  is  kept 
from  a  waterway,  the  sewage  effluent 
may  in  time  kill  the  river  as  a  rec- 
reational utility.  The  effluent  contains 
some  of  the  original  contaminants  as 
well  as  dissolved  nutrients  in  the  form  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorous  compounds, 
which  in  turn  tend  to  promote  excessive 
algae  growth  and  an  eventual  loss  of 
dissolved  oxygen.  When  the  effluent 
comes  in  small  quantities,  life  in  the 
river  may  flourish.  But  the  balance  is  a 
delicate  one,  and  the  effect  of  sewage 


effluent  is  cumulative.  Detergents  add 
to  the  problem.  "Hard"  detergents  do 
not  break  down  in  sewage-disposal  plants 
but  emerge  as  foam  on  the  water.  They 
even  enter  percolating  waters  and  ar- 
tesian wells,  and  penetrate  municipal 
water  supplies.  "Soft"  detergents  have 
been  promised  by  the  industry  for  1965. 
Meanwhile  the  "hard"  ones  add  to  our 
water  problem. 

The  processes  for  distillation  of  salt 
water  and  brackish  water  are  adopt- 
able  to  eliminate  all  contaminants  and 
nutrients  from  sewage  effluent,  re- 
turning pure  water  to  the  river  and 
pumping  the  residue  to  some  distant 
point  where  it  will  not  pollute  drinking 
water.  One  or  more  of  these  plants  would 
help  to  clear  the  Potomac. 

Old  attitudes  are  hard  to  change.  But 
when  Castro  cut  our  sweet-water  lines  to 
the  Guantanamo  base,  we  put  up  a  dis- 
tillation plant  to  convert  sea  water  to 
sweet  water.  The  dollar  cost  vastly  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  resuming  relations 
with  Castro.  But  the  added  cost  was 
properly  deemed  irrelevant. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Potomac,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  takes  quite  a  dif- 
ferent stance.  They  propose  a  huge  dam 
at  Seneca,  Md.,  that  will  make  a  muddy, 
ugly  water  hole  out  of  many  miles  of  the 
river,  for  the  impoundment  will  fluctuate 
some  30  feet.  And  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  dam  is  to  supply  a  head  of  water  for 
flushing  the  river  of  sewage.  The  instal- 
lation of  a  coal-fired  distillation  plant 
for  sewage  effluent  would  cost  less  than 
the  dam,  while  the  operating  costs  for 
water  purification  would  probably  be 
greater.  Yet  what  price  a  pure,  free- 
flowing  Potomac?  What  price  a  stream 
with  fast  canoe  waters,  hundreds  of 
swimming  holes,  picnic  grounds  washed 
by  clean  water?  What  price  a  river 
toward  which  the  people  turn  their 
faces,  not  their  backs? 

Most  of  our  rivers  have  been  drafted 
into  service  of  the  country— if  not  for 
sewage  effluent,  then  for  power,  indus- 
trial and  municipal  water  needs,  naviga- 
tion and  irrigation.  While  those  uses  are 
essential,  there  is  another  use  long  over- 
looked—recreation. Rivers  ofiFer  that 
opportunity;  and,  when  available,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  make  use  of  the  ser- 
vice. Today  a  joint  study  team  named 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall,  and 
headed  by  Edward  C.  Crafts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  is  sur- 
veying the  free-flowing  rivers  we  have 
left  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  system 
of  "wild  rivers"  to  be  set  aside  and 
protected  for  all  time  in  their  natural 
state.  These  include  the  Allagash  in 
Maine;  the  upper  Hudson  in  New 
York;  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
the  Clear  Fork  and  New  River,  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  the  Savannah 
headwaters  in  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  the  Suwannee  in 


Florida  and  Georgia;  the  Buffalo  in 
Arkansas;  the  Current  and  Eleven  Point 
in  Missouri;  and  the  St.  Croix  and 
Namekagon  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 

Farther  west  are  the  Niobrara  in 
Nebraska;  the  upper  Missouri  in  Mon- 
tana; the  upper  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico;  the  Green  in  Wyoming;  the 
Klamath  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  the 
Feather  in  California;  the  Rogue  in 
Oregon;  the  Skagit,  and  its  Sauk  and 
Suiattle  tributaries,  in  Washington; 
three  forks  of  the  Flathead  in  Montana; 
the  Salmon  and  the  Selway  Fork  of  the 
Clearwater  in  Idaho. 

These  are  streams  that  should  be 
guarded  from  all  intrusions— including 
the  building  of  dams— so  that  those  who 
live  here  in  the  21st  century  can  enjoy 
float,  canoe  or  boat  trips  for  a  day  or 
more  without  seeing  too  many  other 
people.  Visitors  will  be  able  to  hike, 
fish  and  camp  alongside  them  and  sel- 
dom know  that  civilization  exists  within 
a  hundred  miles,  although  in  truth  the 
nearest  town  or  sawmill  or  farm  may 
be  barely  out  of  sight  over  the  bank. 

Some  of  our  lakes  need  as  drastic  a 
cleaning  as  the  Potomac  River. 
Lake  Erie  is  one— a  lake  whose 
shores  have  been  despoiled  by  Cleve- 
land. Our  seashores  also  need  protection. 

The  Cape  Cod  Seashore  National 
Park,  established  in  1961,  has  within 
its  borders  many  private  homes.  It 
preserves  the  remaining  underdeveloped 
acres  in  perpetuity,  preventing  uses 
which  might  make  the  area  a  slum  come 
the  21st  century.  We  must  do  the  same 
in  other  areas. 

The  incomparable  Indiana  Dunes 
have  been  threatened  with  appropria- 
tion for  industrial  use.  They  must  some- 
how be  preserved  for  those  whose  play- 
grounds have  now  been  mostly  paved. 

The  Oregon  Dunes  are  another  press- 
ing example;  they,  too,  should  be  set 
aside  as  a  National  Seashore  before  their 
character  is  lost  in  the  developments 
that  seem  to  come  almost  overnight. 

At  one  time  most  of  the  beaches  in 
California  were  in  private  ownership. 
The  American  people  owned  the  edge  of 
the  ocean,  so  to  speak,  but  they  had  no 
access  to  it.  The  State  of  California 
several  years  ago  started  acquiring  it  by 
purchase  or  condemnation.  By  the  end 
of  1963  about  one  third  of  the  shoreline 
was  back  in  public  ownership,  but  the 
price  had  jumped  to  $1,600  a  foot  or 
$133-plus  an  inch.  (Some  Lake  Tahoe 
beach  frontage  sells  for  $2,000  a  foot  or 
$166  an  inch.)  Point  Reyes  in  California 
was  acquired  as  a  National  Seashore  in 
1962.  As  one  travels  the  Pacific  beaches 
north  from  San  Diego  to  the  Juan  de 
Fuca  Strait,  he  finds  that  most  have  been 
invaded  by  roads,  billboards,  hot-dog 
stands  and  other  marks  of  "civilization." 

Individual  l^omes  and  indeed  whole 
communities  cling  to  highlands  above 
the  beaches;  shops  and  filling  stations 


What  price  a  pure  Potomac  / 
What  price  a  clean,  free-flowing  river,  toward  which  the  people  tarn  their 

faces  i}} stead  of  their  backs?" 


are  everywhere.  There  are  in  that  long 
stretch  only  some  30  miles  of  primitive 
beaches  primitive  in  the  sense  that  no 
roads  touch  them,  no  structure  is  on 
them  or  overlooks  them.  These  beaches 
lie  between  Cape  Alava  in  Washington 
south  to  the  Quillayute  River  near  La- 
push.  The  land  east  of  those  beaches 
was  logged  over  some  years  ago  and 
now  is  second-growth,  showing  wind- 
blown Sitka  spruce  along  the  escarp- 
ment above  the  beaches.  lied  alder 
grows  in  varied  stances  closer  to  the 
high-tide  marks;  they  lean  seaward  to 
form  an  umbrella  over  corners  of  these 
beaches.  At  dawn,  deer  and  their  fawns 
can  be  seen  on  t  he  ocean's  edge,  looking 
for  seaweeds.  Klk  keep  in  the  spruce 
higher  up.  Hut  their  tracks  are  also 
found  where  sweet-water  streams  pour 
t  hrough  alder  and  bracken  to  the  ocean. 
The  howl  of  a  coyote  is  common  at 
night ;  t  he  tracks  of  cougar  are  a  re- 
minder that  one  of  our  most  skillful 
hunters  is  abroad;  fresh  tracks  in  the 
morning  show  t  hat  raccoons  and  skunks, 
who  enjoy  shellfish,  have  been  abroad. 
Bright  days  are  idyllic  in  this  bit  of 
heaven  on  earth;  in  the  shade  of  alder 
one  is  carried  far  away  in  reveriw  as 
he  listens  to  the  .soft  murmur  of  the 
Pacific.  On  foggy  mornings  the  head- 
lands become  distorlwl  and  ghostly. 
When  the  storms  mount  atxl  angry 
waves  |)oun(l  the  shoreline,  a  shelten-d 
retreat  in  the  spruce  makes  one  a  wit- 
ness to  an  inspiring  primordial  force 
that  in  a  matter  of  seconrls  can  move 
tons  of  earth  and  rock. 

Though  this  stretch  of  the  beach  is  in 
the  Olympic  National  I'lirk  and 
though  its  value  lies  in  it,M  primitive 
nature,  there  are  eager  commercial  in- 
terests who  want  to  "improve"  the.se 
beaches  by  bringing  acce.ss  roads  down 
to  thetn  or  along  them.  This  propo.sal 
had  some  backing  within  the  National 
Park  Service  in  the  late  '.^O's.  Seventy 
of  us  put  oil  a  three-day  protest  hike 
down  that  :j5-mile  stretch  of  the  beach. 
Opinion  crystallized  against  the  road. 
Hut  in  l!l()l  another  hike  will  be  held,  as 
commercial  interests  working  with  the 
Hureau  of  Public  Koads  have  again 
propo.sed  roads  along  and  into  these 
seashore  sanctuaries. 

The  threat  to  the  Everglades  per- 
haps our  most  nearly  unique  national 
park  is  also  continuous  and  immedi- 
ate. That  problem  starts  and  ends  with 
fresh  water t hat  keeps  t  hesaw  gra.ss green, 
the  water  holes  filled,  and  so  maintains 
all  the  life  of  the  Everglades  region,  from 
the  tiny  mosquito-eating  Gambusia  fish 
to  the  alligators.  More  than  that,  fresh 
water  pouring  south  holds  back  the 
salt  water  that  always  threatens  to 
invade. 

A  reservoir  system  that  releases  water 
gradually  is  one  secret  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Everglades  as  a  river  of  grass 
teeming  with  life.  The  rock  underlying 


the  Everglades  is  another.  Though  called 
Miami  limestone,  its  technical  name  is 
oolitic  limestone,  because  it  resembles 
partially  fused  fish  eggs.  Lumpy,  per- 
meable and  soft,  it  is  filled  with  holes, 
some  small,  some  as  big  as  one's  fist,  some 
as  large  as  a  washtub.  These  holes  hook 
up  into  a  vast  underground  waterway. 

Its  chief  characteristic,  important  to 
the  ecology  of  the  Everglades,  is  that  it 
lies  only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  and 
has  low  rims  on  the  east  and  west,  giving 
it  the  shape  of  a  spoon.  The  Everglades 
is,  indeed,  like  fresh  water  in  a  spoon 
that  is  pre&sed  down  into  a  sea  of  salt 
water.  The  margin  between  fresh  and 
salt  is  narrow.  Once  that  low  rim  is 
broken,  the  salt  water  comes  in.  Man 
has  tampered  dangerously  with  this  deli- 
cate balance. 

The  FIverglades  National  Park,  em- 
bracing 1,.")29,000  acres  of  land  and  wa- 
ter, was  ••stablished  in  1947,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  The  race  was  on  to  restore 
the  balance  betwwn  fresh  and  salt  wa- 
ter. The  ri-sult  was  the  creation  of  con- 
servation areius  nf)rth  of  the  Everglades 
Park  that  fed  into  the  southern  part  the 
necefwary  fresh  water. 

Hut  the  drainage  continues  today 
this  time  under  the  aegis  of  an  agency 
known  as  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District,  HO  per- 
cent of  whose  costs  are  paid  by  the  P'ed- 
eral  (lovernment.  This  draiiutge  is  not 
only  for  flood  control  but  also  for  re- 
claiming lands,  once  flooded  periodically, 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  fidw  of  fresh  water  from  the  north 
has  IxN-n  so  reduc«'d  that  thi-  ocean  hits 
taken  over  most  of  the  coastal  streams. 
It  has  driven  the  alligators,  who  enjoy 
only  fresh  water,  way  upstream.  The 
otter,  a  fresh-water  animal,  hiis  also 
been  driven  far  inland. 

The  growth  of  population  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  industry  to  the  east  carry 
threats  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Ever- 
glades. Drainage  today  is  threatening 
water  birds  and  waders.  As  sloughs  and 
pools  dry  up  or  recede,  c<mipetition  for 
food  increases  and  some  birds  disappear. 
Drainage  is  slowly  changing  the  face  of 
the  p]verglades.  As  the  sweet-water  level 
is  lowered,  exotics  come  in  willow, 
holly  and  wax  myrtle.  A  casual  visitor 
might  not  notice  their  invasion,  but 
met  hodical  studies  show  that  the  ecology 
of  the  Everglades  is  subtly  changing. 

.\s  the  Interior  Department  said  in 
1!»1.S  respecting  the  Everglades,  "The 
question  is  not  one  of  too  much  water 
but  a  guaranty  that  there  shall  not  be 
too  little." 

The  Everglades  is  a  national  property 
that  more  than  a  half  million  people  visit 
a  year— and  the  sanctuary  close  to  the 
hearts  of  people  in  all  the  states.  We 
must  make  plans  quickly  to  preserve  the 
Everglades.  Florida  will  need  saline-water 
conversion  plants;  the  Government  tells 
us  they  are  now  economically  feasible 
when  run  by  nuclear  energy  for  the  dual 


purpose  of  distillation  and  electric  power. 
These  conversion  plants  will  be  needed 
irrespective  of  their  costs,  for  values  are 
at  stake  that  can  never  be  measured  in 
dollars— the  preservation  of  sweet-water 
sanctuaries  which  make  Florida  unique 
among  our  50  sovereign  states. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  the  views  of 
rivers,  bays,  rolling  hills  or  ridges  are 
being  impaired  by  "progress."  Those 
views  are  often  wilderness  values  in  a 
sense.  For  though  close  views  show  in- 
trusions and  developments,  distant  ones 
give  the  effect  of  an  untamed  wilderness. 
These  views  have  aesthetic  values  greater 
than  man  can  create  on  an  easel  or 
shape  with  his  hands. 

Those  who  know  Mount  Vernon  know 
how  restful  to  the  eye  the  green  hills 
and  purling  river  are.  They  are  part  of 
the  majesty  of  the  historic  monument. 
Mount  Vernon  would,  of  course,  still 
have  sentimental  values  even  if  it  were 
surrounded  by  smokestacks  and  facto- 
ries. But  though  there  is  legal  power  to 
despoil  it  in  that  way,  there  is  a  moral 
precept  against  it.  Our  values  are  not 
exclusively  commercial;  they  are  spiritual 
and  aesthetic  as  well.  So  the  Potomac 
community  was  shocked  when  the  Wash- 
ingtf)n  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission, 
an  all-powerful  Maryland  agency,  de- 
cided to  locate  a  .sewage-disposal  plant 
opposite  Mount  Vernon.  An  aroused 
public  got  that  decision  reversed  — by 
persuasion.  But  threats  of  that  kind  will 
constantly  recur,  since  our  private  and 
public  agencies  usually  have  "commer- 
cial" standards,  not  aj-sthetic  ones. 

Farther  up  the  Potomac,  builders 
planned  to  erect  high-ri.se  apartments 
near  the  river  front.  These  structures 
would  have  destroyed  the  serene,  peace- 
ful view  of  a  river  that  makes  up  a  part 
of  the  charm  itf  the  city.  Tho.se  intru- 
sions were  finally  stopped  through  ac- 
quisition by  the  Federal  Government  of 
scenic  easements. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  California  I  was 
shocked  to  see  the  green,  rolling 
hills  that  make  up  the  Coast  Range 
being  marred  by  huge  t^)wers  carrying 
power  lines.  Why  should  not  the  power 
be  transmitted  by  buried  cables?  It 
would  cost  more  to  do  it  that  way.  But 
what  about  the  aesthetic  values?  Are 
they  not  worth  enough  to  be  preserved 
at  almost  any  cost?  Ugliness  is  not  an 
inevitable  cost  of  modernity. 

Planners  are  not  always  a  boon  and  a 
blessing.  Many  of  them  value  trees 
in  terms  of  cellulose,  ridges  as  power- 
line  sites,  valleys  as  sites  for  dams  or 
highways.  Yet  enduring  values  are  often 
realized  only  by  keeping  the  trees,  the 
ridges  and  the  valleys  untouched. 

As  John  Muir  once  wrote  of  our  coast 
redwoods: 

"Any  fool  can  destroy  trees.  They 
cannot  run  away;  and  if  they  could,  they 
would  still  be  destroyed— chased  and 
hunted  down  as  long  as  fun  or  a  dollar 


could  be  got  out  of  their  bark  hides, 
branching  horns  or  magnificent  bole 
backbones.  .  .  .  God  has  cared  for  these 
(Sequoias),  saved  them  from  drought, 
disease,  avalanches  and  a  thousand 
straining,  leveling  tempests  and  floods; 
but  he  cannot  save  them  from  fools- 
only  Uncle  Sam  can  do  that." 

Commercial  interests  unrestrained  by 
biologists,  botanists,  ornithologists,  art- 
ists and  others,  who  see  the  spiritual  val- 
ues in  the  outdoors,  can  in  time  convert 
every  acre  of  America  into  a  money- 
making  scheme. 

Once  Ohio  had  the  finest  stand  of 
hardwoods  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Today  they  are  all  gone,  ex- 
cept perhaps  for  an  occasional  alcove. 
All  the  woods  in  Maine  are  filled  with 
roads  and  crisscrossed  by  highways.  The 
state  has  only  a  20-mile  fbrridor  of  wil- 
derness left— Baxter  State  Park— and  it 
was  made  out  of  cutover  depleted  land. 

We  have  leveled  the  frontier  so  fast, 
we  have  reduced  the  wilderness  at  such  a 
great  rate,  that  we  ha%e  precWus  few 
retreats  left— apart  from  Alaska— and 
even  the  existing  retreats  will  soon  have 
to  be  rationed  to  hikers  because  the  thin 
soils  of  our  high  country  cannot  take  the 
pounding  of  an  indefinite  number  of  feet. 

We  have  been  going  at  the  whole  mat- 
ter piecemeal,  fighting  rear-guard 
actions,  first  at  this  point  and  then 
at  another,  winning  a  few  battles,  only 
to  find  that  in  other  critical  areas  the 
road  has  pushed  on  another  few  miles 
until  there  are  very  few  retreats  left. 

What  we  need  is  an  overall  plan  — 
not  one  that  lumps  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia together,  or  the  Potomac  Valley 
and  Maine,  but  one  that  takes  a  whole 
region,  such  as  the  green  hills  of  Cali- 
fornia or  the  Potomac  Basin  or  Florida's 
Everglades,  and  drives  as  deeply  into 
law  as  can  be  driven  guarantees  that 
precise  areas  will  be  kept  as  wilderness 
exhibits,  now  and  forever.  Grasslands 
where  partridge  can  thrive  even  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  metropolitan  area  must 
be  locked  up  in  perpetuity.  Zoning 
must  be  used  to  make  not  only  the  cities 
but  also  the  countryside  beautiful  and 
inviting. 

Plans  to  preserve  these  islands  of 
beauty  must  be  made  by  constitutional 
guarantee  or  otherwise. 

Our  coast  redwoods  {Sequoia  semper- 
virens)  will  soon  be  museum  pieces, 
though  they  once  stretched  in  great 
numbers  across  this  country,  and  from 
France  to  Japan.  These  trees  are  the 
tallest  in  the  world,  rising  nearly  400 
feet.  They  make  a  veritable  cathedral  of 
wildness  where  all  sounds  are  muted, 
where  man  stands  humbly  before  the 
Creator.  We  started  with  nearly  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  these  giants.  For  years  they 
enticed  but  baffled  the  loggers,  for  their 
size  presented  difficult  problems  of  fell- 
ing and  transportation.  But  these  prob- 
lems were  solved.  {Continued  on  page  77) 


''We  need  CommHtees  of 
Correspondence  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  diverse  (/roups  to  preserve  the  few 
tmlderness  alcoves  we  have  left." 


■niinj  rorcr.  a  hhniUf  hrrnmcs  ii  rohf.  its  sa/l/i  hi  ii  fling  now  a  hem  nrul  ruff's.  Chat  ham's  "Rose  of  Castile."  Vogue  Design  Xo.  0281. 


By  NORA  O'LEARY 

Pattern  Editor 


heets,  towels  and  ])laiikets  used  to  be  for  sleeping  and 
bathing.  Lately  they've  gone  thi'oiigh  a  iiietaniorphosis, 
tnrned  out  prettier  th;in  biittertlies,  a  look  we  thought  well 
worth  capturing  lor  lash  ion  designs.  Here,  a  collection 
of  about-tlie-hoiise  cover-nps,  all  inexpensive  and  easily 
made,  all  taking  lull  advantage  of  bnilt-in  decorative  de- 
tails, such  as  a  fringe,  a  satin  bindin-^,  a  contrasting  border. 
On  the  following  pages  a  similar  plan  goes  to  the  beach. 
For  how  to  get  the  juost  fashion  out  of  a  sheet,  towel  or 
blanket,  please  turn  to  special  cutting  charts  for  Vogue 
patterns  and  simple  directions  for  towel  designs  on  page  87. 


From  one  sheet,  above,  an  Empire-waist  gown,  unth  a 
ready-made  border,  and  three  eyelet-trimmed  pillowcases. 
Cannon's  "Dresden  Rose"  sheet.  Vogue  Design  No.  5900. 


An  after-bath  coat,  below  left,  takes  shape  from  three 
fringed  towels  and  a  ribbon  of  pink  taffeta.  Cannon's 
"Princess  Bouquet "  bath  totvels.  Directions  on  page  87. 

To  lounge  around,  below  center,  three  towels  in  "T" 
formation,  two  seamed  vertically,  one  horizontally.  Field- 
crest's  "Venetian  Lace"  towels.  Directions  on  page  87. 

Inspired  by  a  trench  coat,  below  right,  a  brunch  coat 
made  of  a  double-bed  sheet  plus  one  pillowcase  for  sleeves. 
Li  Springmaid's  "Star  Check."  Vogue  Design  No.  6126. 


Photographs  by  Lillian  Bassman 


clol li  is  ;is  i  11(1  ii^ciK HIS  to  liciiclics  as  sand 
iiiui  seasliclls;  so  arc  colors  and  |)allcrns  lhal  da/zic  like  fireworks, 
licre.  a  hcachriil  of  joyous  cover-ii|)  ideas  lasliioiied  IVoin  lowels. 
Ajiaiii.  all  are  easily,  inexpensively  made.  Directions  on  pa^^c  NS. 


A  root  green  Empire  beach  dress,  left,  is  made 
from  two  bath  towels.  To  make,  seam  the  sides, 
leaving  a  nine-inch  opening  for  the  armholes; 
seam  the  top,  leaving  a  fotirteen-inch  opening  for 
the  neckline.  To  finish,  trim  at  neck  and  hem 
with  ball-fringe.  J.  P.  Steven-i's  "Baroque"'  towels. 


.Mother  and  daughter  look-alike  beach  ponchos, 
opposite,  are  made  from  tiro  bath  towels  (mother's) 
and  tiro  hand  towels  (daughter's).  Their  head 
caps  come  from  a  facecloth  which  has  been  cut  in 
half  diagonally,  bound  on  the  cut  edge  with  match- 
ing cotton  tope.  Callaway's  ".Mantilla"  towels. 

Two  red-and-white  star-spangled  bath  towels, 
below,  turn  into  a  flowing  beach  dress  that  ties 
at  each  shoulder,  ends  in  a  fringe.  One  solid- 
color  bath  towel  and  one  .ttar  facecloth  for  pock- 
els  make  a  delightful  look-alike  cover-up  for  a 
.sijc-year-old.  Fieldcrest's  "Three  Cheers"  towels. 


Blue-and-white  breakfast  room,  opposite  almrc.  Blue 
has  been  added  to  white  here  with  a  tight  touch,  to 
retain  a  feeting  of  openness  and  space.  lUnc  lattice- 
work design  on  wallpajter  carries  out  blue  metal 
chairbacli  motifs.  Blue  and  white  are  combined  again 
in  metal  chandelier.  White  ceramic-tile  floor  and 
windoir  wall  mahe  the  room  almost  a  part  of  the 
outdoors.  Wallpaper  from  Wood.'^on:  dessert  plates 
by  Rosenthal.  I'hotographed  in  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eli  Rousso.  Room  decorated  by  Blaine  &  Booth. 


Conversation  pit  room,  right,  in  an  1860  barn  that 
has  been  remodeled  as  a  summer  house.  W^alls  are 
plaster,  mixed  with  beach  sand  to  give  a  subtle  tex- 
tured effect.  Pit  is  carpeted  in  white.  To  keep  this 
room  cool  and  uncluttered,  a  minimum  of  furniture 
has  been  used.  The  white  cocktail  table  is  the  only 
free-standing  unit.  Sofas  are  slij/corered  for  summer 
in  brilliant  blue-aud-purple  India  cotton  stripes. 
Throw  pillows  are  covered  in  solids,  heaped  in  two 
corners.  Woolturf  carpeting  is  by  Mohasco.  Boom 
photographed  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Tobey. 


Beach  house,  opposite:  The  white  background  here  is 
■     proviffed  by  the  ceiling  and  off-u'liite  cinyl-tile  floor. 
*     The  plus  colors  are  predominantly  cool  blues  and 
-<     greens  that  echo  the  sea:  they  also  offset  the  sunny 
glare  of  beach  and  water.  Other  cool  effects:  the  indoor 
'j     swing  and  blue-and-green  fish-net  curtains— which 
t(    draw  completely  across  windo/r-and-door  side  of 
S'i    room— cut  the  bright  light,  but  not  the  ricw.  Fabrics 
and  rug  were  cfiosen,  too,  for  ease  of  care:  Green  tas- 
seled  rug  is  of  DuPont  n yton;  fisli-nei  curtains  are  of 
Orion.  The  turquoise  swing-seat  cover  and  green  pil- 
low  covers  are  made  of  Dacron-and-cotlon  sailcloth. 
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"WhUeTlus 


!■'■'•:  '/  iliri'rilij  iiinlcr  till'  jifdk  old  hunt.  \\  'ti//s  art'  /r/iifp.-  floor  is  irhiti-  fiinjl  tile. 

(  ciliiKi  />  idcitl  II- 1  III  n-tliriKiil.  liiilil  liliirl,-<iii<l-irlnti'  niij  iinri  iii(ilrliiii()  hcd.iprend  girrtliis 
.•(Willi  mom  firiinuilir  /lafleni  ii  illioiil  oct'nrlii'lwliKj  it.  Lined  red-imd-irhite  striped  lottoii 
iiiitiiiii  ran  lie  dr/iir/i  to  ml  sinniner  sitn  for  (iflernooii  naps.  Iliuj  iind  bedspread  from 
I'lanis.  I'liotoi/rap/ied  in  till-  lioiiieof  .VIr.and  Mrs.  Fred  Toliei/in  East  Ua  tnjtton  Toirnship. 


Ciljl  lirinij  room,  ahore,  dressed  for  summer. 
Aijainst  a  liarkfiround  of  all-year-round  n-liite 
iriills  and  large  white  run,  t/iese  e/iani/es  irerr 
made:  Winter  taffeta  r  art  a  ins  re/dured  hi/ 
printed  linen.  Ilerersini;  the  usual  proeedure. 
sofa  shed  its  hear//  ii  inter  stipeorer  to  show  its 
summer  eolor  in  iiprieot  moire  upholstery.  See- 
dlepoint  rug  (really  Hi  yards  of  fahrie  fringed 
in  white),  (hi  etagere,  winter's  walnut  shetres 
holding  poreelain  eolleetion  were  replaeed  liy 
glass  shelves  and  shell  eolleetion.  Photographed 
in  the  home  of  deeorator  Margaret  Willauinei. 


Country  living  room,  right,  in  whieh  the  bright- 
white  look  has  been  heightened  by  the  use  of 
many  patterns.  Sofa  is  slipeovered  in  a  bright 
linen  print.  On  the  floor,  a  wool  needlepoint  rug. 
(lid  Freiirh  chaise  in  background  and  chair  in 
foreground  are  covered  in  still  another  pattern— 
a  diamond-quilted  cotton  print.  Framed  melon 
prints  summer  on  the  mantel.  A  bright  lemon- 
yellow  cotton  sailcloth,  trimmed  with  tchite,  is 
u,sed  at  windows.  Linen  and  cotton  prints  from 
Brunschuig  Fits,  Inc.  Photographed  in  the 
summer  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Phipps. 
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Long  Time  No  See' 

This  was  the  title  of  James  Thurbefs  unwritten 
autobiography  and,  although  he  was  able  to 
joke  about  his  own  blindness,  he  spent  much  time  collecting ' 
information  to  prevent  blindness  in  others. 

By  Mrs.  James  Thurber 


f  hen  my  husband  died  in  1961,  he  had  seen 
little  except  light  and  shade  for  15  years,  and 
had  been  totally  blind  for  almost  10.  Loss  of 
sight  is  always  tragic,  but  what  softened  the 
tragedy  of  James  Thurber's  blindness  was  that 
it  came  50  years  late. 

It  was  back  in  1902,  when  he  was  only  seven, 
that  a  children's  game  ended  with  a  toy  arrow 
piercing  his  left  eye.  There  was  some  delay  in 
removing  the  wounded  eye,  and  because  an  in- 
fection in  one  can  quickly  affect  the  other,  his 
right  eye  developed  a  dread  disease  called  sym- 
pathetic ophthalmia.  After  that  infection  was 
treated  and  cleai-ed  up  he  could  see  again,  al- 
though all  the  eye  doctors  whom  he  consulted 
through  the  years  told  him  that  he  had  "lost 
the  apparatus  of  sight."  All  of  them  were  puz- 
zled, and  some  were  even  a  little  annoyed,  when 
he  could  read  the  eye  chart  far  better  than  they 
expected.  He  used  to  tease  them  a  bit,  and  got 
a  great  kick  out  of  telling  one  especially  irritable 
doctor  to  watch  out,  he  had  dropped  a  pin  just 
there  by  his  left  foot.  He  had  too. 

Most  people,  especially  scientists,  are  dubious 
about  miracles.  I'm  not,  because  I  have  seen 
one  happen;  out  of  30,000  recorded  cases  like 
James  Thurber's,  only  three  patients  did  not  go 
blind  right  away,  and  he  was  one  of  them. 
"Call  it  God  or  E.S.P.,"  one  eye  surgeon  said  to 
him,  "although  it's  hard  for  me  to  believe  God 
wanted  you  to  do  those  drawings." 

Jim  made  no  effort  to  hide  his  blindness  when 
it  finally  descended.  He  could  talk  about  it 
dispassionately,  and  often  did,  with  friends  or 
strangers.  A  cataract  was  removed  from  his 
right  eye  in  1940,  and  there  were  four  more 
operations  to  clear  up  several  diseases  that  de- 
veloped, all  due  to  the  childhood  accident.  He 
could  still  see  to  draw  for  about  10  years  there- 
after, but  the  work  grew  increasingly  difficult. 
At  last  he  was  using  white  chalk  or  yellow  grease 
crayon  on  large  sheets  of  coal-black  cardboard. 
When  even  that  became  invisible,  he  gave  up 
drawing,  except  for  his  dogs,  which  he  could  do 
from  memory.  Thurber  hounds,  they  were  often 
called,  since  they  belonged  to  no  known  breed. 
When  he  sketched  the  outline  of  the  dog's  head 


Wife  added  eye  and  nose  to  Thurber  dogs. 


quickly,  without  lifting  the  chalk  from  the 
paper,  I  would  fill  in  the  eye  and  the  tip  of  the 
nose.  We  did  hundreds  of  these  dogs  for  friends, 
but  mostly  for  servicemen  who  wrote  to  him. 
He  would  draw  about  10  dogs  at  a  time,  up  and 
down  and  across  the  huge  black  sheets,  and  I 
would  cut  them  up  into  manageable  sizes  and 
mail  them  out. 

When  he  finally  gave  up  all  other  drawing 
in  1951,  he  did  not  mind  too  much.  He  was  first 
and  always  a  writer,  from  the  day  in  1904  when 
he  wrote  his  first  story  {Horse  Sandiishj,  the 
Intrepid  Scoiit)  for  his  Columbus,  Ohio,  school 
paper,  until  the  day  he  died.  "Lucky  I  wasn't  a 
plumber,  or  a  watch  repairer,"  he  once  said. 
For  writing  is  one  thing  you  have  to  do  alone. 
The  method  or  the  mechanics  of  it  may  have 
to  be  revised  by  loss  of  vision.  (He  learned  to 
dictate  when  he  could  no  longer  type — he  even 
tried  a  tape  recorder,  but  that  distracted  him, 
and  we  ended  up  with  yards  of  tape  that  immor- 
talized his  singing  of  Who  and  Bye  Bye  Blackbird 
and  Marie.)  But  what  finally  goes  on  paper 
and  into  print  comes  from  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
not  from  his  fingers  or  his  eyes. 

Like  Hemingway,  he  felt  that  the  important 
thing  was  to  get  your  work  done,  and  he  never 
stopped.  There  was  no  solemnity  about  it,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  humor,  and  he  joked  a  good 
deal  even  about  his  blindness.  "My  seeing-eye 
wife,"  he  used  to  call  me,  and  he  called  his  un- 
written autobiography  "Long  Time  No  See." 

Of  course,  blindness  is  no  laughing  matter, 
and  outside  of  our  own  circle  and  away  from  our 
personal  predicament,  there  was  no  subject  to 
which  James  Thurber  gave  more  serious  thought . 
He  was  interested  in  all  charitable  causes  that 
had  to  do  with  blindness,  but  his  own  special 
crusade  was  prevention,  rather  than  methods 
of  dealing  with  blindness  and  making  it  easier 
to  bear.  He  had  done  that,  had  learned  to  live 
with  it,  and  to  lead  a  normal  life. 

In  that  life  my  husband  wrote  a  lot  of  stories 
that  made  people  laugh,  a  few  that  made  peo- 
ple cry,  and  a  great  many,  I  feel,  that  made 
people  think.  One  that  he  started  several  times 
but  never  finished  was  a  collection  of  rules  and 


warnings  to  prevent  serious  eye  trouble.  After 
his  death  I  found  some  notes  and  clippings  on 
the  subject,  and  it  is  only  to  share  his  knowl- 
edge, and  carry  out  his  wish  to  let  as  many 
people  as  possible  know  his  thoughts,  that  I  am 
writing  this  article. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  is  this: 
If  anything  at  all  happens  to  your  eyes,  seek 
help  at  once  from  a  reputable  specialist.  Don't 
go  to  that  optician  who  fitted  your  Aunt  Sarah's 
glasses  so  nicely,  nor  to  that  kind  druggist  who 
took  a  cinder  out  of  little  Herman's  eye.  Go  to  a 
skilled  ophthalmologist,  a  specialist  in  eye  dis- 
orders, who  will  know  instantly  whether  your 
trouble  is  serious.  You  may  have  something  that 
can  be  cleared  up  simply,  but  it's  better  to 
know.  Neglect  of  eye  injuries  and  eye  problems 
of  all  kinds  is  perhaps  the  major  cause  of  blind- 
ness today.  In  the  United  States  alone  more 
than  30,000  people  go  blind  every  year,  yet 
many  of  them  could  have  saved  their  sight  by 
using  common  sense. 

Many  people  avoid  consulting  their  doctor 
for  fear  of  learning  "the  worst."  If  they  saw  him 
quickly,  there  might  be  many  ways  to  delay  or 
even  completely  avoid  "the  worst."  The  eye  is  a 
remarkably  strong  organ.  It  is  inherently  tough, 
has  a  remarkable  resistance  to  infection,  and 
can  take  a  terrific  beating.  I've  been  told  that 
eye  fatigue  caused  by  hours  of  reading,  perhaps 
in  a  bad  light,  vanishes  almost  instantly  with 
rest.  Those  late  late  shows  on  TV  are  worse  for 
your  mind  than  for  your  vision.  Your  eye  can 
stand  certain  medical  drops  that  would  burn 
your  tongue  and,  as  my  own  doctor  told  me, 
"make  you  spit  cotton  for  three  weeks."  And 
don't  forget  that  the  eyes,  unlike  the  heart  and 
lungs  and  kidneys,  get  absolute  rest  when  you 
sleep.  Eight  hours  a  night,  if  you're  lucky.  Five 
or  six,  if  you're  like  me. 

One  big  trouble  is  that  many  eye  problems 
and  diseases  are  hard  to  detect.  Oh  sure,  a  black 
eye  is  easy  to  see.  So  is  pink  eye,  to  call  it  by  its 
unmedical  name — highly  contagious,  and  seri- 
ous. Many  less  serious  conditions  redden  the 
eye  (not  including  tears),  but  all  these  symp- 
toms should  be  examined    (Continued  on  page  Si) 


WEEKEND  TIMETABLE 


By  TRUDY  OWETT  FasMon  Editor 


Along  conii's  summer,  and  the  life-pattern  of  many  families  changes  Mother  and  children 
I  move  to  Ihe  sliore  or  the  mountains  or  the  lake  on  long-lease  summer  vacation  Father 
stays  home  during  the  week,  tending  to  hiisiness  (and  surviving  on  TV  dinners).  Weekends, 
h(!  rejoins  the  family  On  Friday,  when  Dad  is  due,  many  a  wife  finds  herself  w(mdering  where 
the  day  went,  only  to  realize  she's  spent  most  of  it  (wisely,  we  think)  primping  and  dressing 
to  please  a  man.  Here  and  on  the  next  pages  are  clothes  to  add  right  now  that  will  be  a 
wclcuMie  Ileal  lor  every  weckcnd-visiling  hnshand.  IVuni  Fridav  arrival  to  Monday  departure. 


PhotograpUft  hy 
JEROME  DUCROT 


Friday,  1:22  P.M. . .  .  The  mosl 

important  night  of  the  week.  Everyone 
stays  up  to  meet  the  train  and  welcome 
Dad  hack  into  the  family  circle.  Dress, 
in  gay,  lit-up  colors  (all  the  better  for 
him  to  spot  her  as  the  train  whistles  into 
the  station),  by  Mr.  Gee,  6-16,  S18. 
Sandals,  Bernardo;  bracelet,  Roger  Van 


11:49  P.M. 


II  I  I  I  Nothing  left  of  the  midnight  snack  except 
the  last  sip  of  coffee.  Her  kimono,  pretty  as  a  hiittertly.  is^of 
peach  paisley  silk,  lined  with  sharp  pink.  By  Strega,  S.M.L..  170. 


Saturday,  10:37  A.M...  1  Everyhody  out  at  the  super- 
market. Mother's  crisp  pink  shirt  is  Brooks  Brothers'  tamoiis  mie. 
Her  skirt,  as  mobile  and  comfortable  as  pants  any  (l;iy.  is  nl  cot- 
ton and  Dacron,  by  Loomtogs,  6-18,  Sl2.  Little  boy's  (luiitiiures 
are  Levi's.  Little  girl's  cotton  shift  is  by  Little  Craft. 


3:09  P.M. . .  I  While  the  rest  of  the  family  explores  the 
shore,  mother  rests  from  her  usual  beach  wiildi  in  .in  olive  and 
turquoise  harlequin-check  bathing  suit  of  Tyrora  knit,  liy  Oleg 
Cassini  for  Peter  Pan,  8-14,  S24.  Sunglasses  from  Lugene. 


For  shopping  information,  see  page  80 


:30  P.M. 


I  A  few  people  in  for  Sun- 
ly-night  supper.  The  perfect  hostess  dress; 
ishes  as  easily  as  an  apron  in  Monday's 
asli.  In  Tiger's  burning-bright  pink-and- 
ange  dots.  Ann  Campion  forLawnBoy,  6-16, 
15.  Bracelet,  Roger  Van  S;mules,  Ooniphies. 


Monday,  7:02  A.M. ...  And  another 

week  Itpgins,  as  it  must,  with  Dad  going  back 
to  the  city.  Her  coping-with-it-all  clothes— 
Koret  of  California's  turtleneck  shell  ot  Du 
Pont  nylon  stretch  knit,  S.M.L.,  85.98,  and 
cardigan  sweater  of  Celanese  acetate  knit, 
34-40,  S16.98.  Checked  cotton  pants,  Jax, 
8-14,  814.95.  Scarf,  Burmel;  sneakers,  B.  F, 
Goodrich;  children's  fleecers,  Youngwear. 


THE  (JrDEAI.  of 
CONRAD  n^ARIJEE 

^/r  //////  //r'/ ^jf'/f'r/  /r//f  ///  ///r/r  ///r///  /u/  r//Jr/^yj  '/r'/w^a/l. 


Five  (lays  a  week  until  nightfall,  for 
eleven  niontliH  of  the  year,  Conrad  Par- 
dee was  the  Pardee  of  }lyde,  Pardee, 
Kvan.s,  Parsons  and  Chapin,  a  stately 
l)n)k»'raKe  in  Wall  Street  that  had  num- 
Itered  a  Pardee  among  its  partners  for 
a  Innuired  years.  The  rest  of  the  time 
lie  occupied  a  misty.  Parnassian  niche 
in  society  in  which,  according  to  his  own 
|)rofession,  he  "cultivated  the  minor 
arts."  A  stranger,  talking  to  him  for  the 
(ir.st  time,  would  not  have  guessed  that 
he  dwelt  hy  day  among  the  fierce  and 
worldly  hulls  and  hears  (and  shrewd 
investing  woinen )  in  the  fehrile  confu- 
sion of  the  Exchange,  hut  would  have 
thought  that  he  kept  the  company  of 
.serener  .souls  in  cool  athenaeums  and 
ateliers.  It  nui.st  not  he  thought  that  his 
refu.sal  to  admit  the  Street  into  the  draw- 
ing room  derived  f rom  any  di.sdain  of  high 
(iiiance;  on  the  contrary,  like  his  father 
an<l  his  grandfather  hefore  him,  he  was 
fascinated  hy  the  convolutions  and  per- 
mutations of  economies  that  furthered 
or  liindered  the  careers  of  Canadian 
minerals  or  Australian  wool,  and  the 
stock  market  was  at  times  to  him  the 
greatest  show  on  earth.  He  was  per- 
spicacious and  intuitive  and  bold,  and 
among  his  colleagues  he  was  honored  as 
a  sage  and  envied  as  a  wizard. 

Hut  the  drama  of  money  is  esoteric  and 
its  language  is  occult,  and  Conrad  was 
disinclined  to  instruct  greenhorns  at  a 
dinner  table,  especially  since  the  green- 
horns who  applied  for  instruction  were 
in  fact  applying  for  a  tip  on  something 
good,  just  as  the  uncouth  sometimes 
seek  the  counsel  of  a  physician  whom 
they  have  only  just  met  at  a  crowded 


cocktail  party.  One  year,  Conrad  went 
abroad  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  World 
Pank  in  I.stanbul,  but,  from  his  conver- 
sation on  his  return,  people  were  led  to 
believe  that  he  had  really  made  the  trip 
for  the  purpose  of  photographing  Luxor 
by  moonlight  and  P.arhary  casbahs  in 
the  sun  and  i)ausing  in  London  to  have 
the  Byzantine  coins  he  had  picked  up 
in  Turkey  apprais(>d  at  Spink's. 

Other  brokers  did  not  sit  at  his  table 
or  in  his  box  at  the  opera;  his  guests  were 
doctors,  scholars,  writers,  painters, 
wo?nen  of  beauty  or  women  of  influence, 
prelates  of  a  so|)histicated  cast  of  mind. 

Conrad's  minor  arts  were  social  rather 
than  creative.  He  was  not  eccentric  and 
he  was  not  efTete  and  he  did  not  play  a 
recorder,  make  bonsai,  or  write  pemeei^. 
What  he  directed  his  attention  to  was 
the  appro|)riate  gesture:  the  mot  juMe, 
the  well-timed  and  well-turned  compli- 
ment, the  delightful  surprise  to  someone 
jaded  (a  jar  of  fresh  caviar,  a  basket  of 
snow  peas),  the  opportune  telephone  call 
to  .someone  in  despair.  He  lived  entirely 
for  his  friends,  and  his  wife,  when  she 
divorced  him  after  a  brief  marriage,  la- 
mented that  there  had  been  no  room 
for  a  planet  in  the  vast  galaxy  of  Con- 
rad's proteges  and  pals.  He  took  chil- 
dren, just  recovered  from  the  mumps, 
to  tea  at  Rumpelmayer's  and  enslaved 
them  for  life  with  riddles  and  eclairs; 
he  was  titular  uncle  to  hundreds.  He 
made  old  ladies'  sleepy  hearts  come  wide 
awake  when  he  took  them  driving  in  the 
country  to  see  the  leaves  in  autumn  and 


the  dogwood  in  the  spring.  He  remem- 
bered anniversaries  unfailingly  and  sent 
to  the  celebrants  their  favorite  flowers  or 
kinds  of  oddments  or  drink,  and  with 
the  offering  a  perfect  note.  He  was  fam- 
ous for  his  letters  of  condolence  on  oc- 
casions of  death  and  divorce,  and  for 
those  of  congratulations  when  engage- 
ments were  announced  and  when  babies 
got  born.  He  was  so  considerate  and 
well-mannered,  so  perpetually  calm  and 
genial,  so  dependably  there  when  he  was 
needed  that  his  friend.  Doctor  Hardesty, 
a  psychoanalyst,  was  forever  puzzled  that 
he  had  not  made  use  of  these  humane 
gifts  but  had  chosen  to  concern  himself 
with  the  abstractions  of  money.  He  even 
looked  like  the  benevolent  head  of  a 
family  with  his  affable  Edwardian  mus- 
tache and  his  sober  clothes— he  wore  a 
vest  of  the  same  material  as  his  suit,  he 
wore  a  grandfatherly  watch  chain,  a 
Chesterfield,  a  Homburg  hat.  He  was  a 
large  and  well-constructed  man,  and  he 
emanated  good  health  and  an  inviolable 
amour-propre.  He  was  so  snugly  at  home 
with  his  condition  that  simply  to  look  at 
him  was  to  experience  comfort. 

Conrad  Pardee  had  no  need  to  be  a 
snob,  since  fortune  had  smiled  affection- 
ately on  him,  and  he  knew  whomever 
he  wanted  to  know.  But  even  in  the 
armor  of  this  gentil,  parfit  Knyght,  there 
was  a  chink:  He  did  have  one  unrealized 
ambition  that  nagged  and  chagrined 
him,  and  this  was  to  endear  himself  to 
Mrs.  James  Grant  Grace,  a  daunting 
woman  who  ruled  society  in  the  New 
Hampshire  community  where  he  owned 
a  house  and  where  he  spent  his  month- 
long  summer         (Continued  on  page  78) 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  JOE  CLEARY 


By  Eleanor  Spring 


SUMMER  LOVES 

K'lllciis,  ('(lis,  I  he  hccLoii'iiifi  hcacli.  Iter  (ittcnfirc  hiishdiul  —  none  could  protecl  her  against  the  jjoung  v'isiton  *■ 


She  carefully  put  the  hasket  of  house  plants 
on  the  kitchen  table,  wiuarely  shadowed  in 
the  faint  glow  cast  by  the  headlights,  then 
((uickly  made  her  way  from  one  remembered 
lamp  to  another.  There  it  was,  the  low-ceilinRed 
room  with  its  white  walls  arxl  white  curtains, 
the  kitchen  and  living  room  of  the  small  cottage. 
She  stood,  looking;  about,  savoring  tho.se  first 
moments  of  rediscovery —  the  wonderful  faded 
blue  of  the  linen  throw  on  the  daybed,  the  tick- 
ing pillows,  the  green  bottle,  washefl  up  by  a 
storm  at  the  end  of  summer,  on  the  driftwood 
bookshelf  over  the  kitchen  .stove. 

The  lir.st  night  was  always  the  .same:  arriving 
later  than  platined  atul  with  more  than  |)lanned, 
but  with  the  ti-nsictiis  and  (luarrels  of  packing 
and  traffic  forgotten  with  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
town  — the  pond,  as  you  turned  in,  jewellike  in 
the  long  green,  with  the  old  cemetery  on  its  far 
side;  the  wide  main  street,  bordered  with  elms 
and  Early  American  houses;  and  the  cottage  at 
the  end  of  a  back  road,  hid<len  behind  a  high 
hedge  at  the  side  of  a  potato  field. 

Hut  this  had  been  a  winter  like  no  other  for 
her,  an  endless,  lost  year,  its  days  and  weeks 
blurred  by  a  numbing  melancholy  lifted  only 
momentarily  by  an  agitation  which  would  leave 
her  spent,  more  despairing.  So  that  these  first 
momenta  were  the  sweeter— it  was  as  though 
she  had  suddenly  emerged  from  a  black  cave 
into  a  lovely  glade.  She  lingered  a  moment 
longer,  then  walked  through  the  little  garden  to 
thecar,  thinking,  T/i/.s  iV  a  summer  for  hard  work. 

Boxes  and  suitcases  were  piled  about  the 
room— it  was  too  late  to  put  things  away— and 
they  sat  at  the  table,  plants  and  packages 
pushed  to  one  side,  unwinding  with  a  drink  be- 
fore going^to  bed.  John  was  smoking  one  of  his 
little  Italian  cigars  and  she  her  occasional  ciga- 
rette, as  they  talked  in  the  lazy  tones  of  the 
exhausted,  admiring  the  quiet  of  the  late  hour, 
the  soft  June  night.  She  said,  as  she  did  every 
year,  that  the  cottage  seemed  more  like  home 
than  the  apartnifflji  that  she  liked  being  able  to 
see  and  touch  everything,  and  John  said,  as  he 
always  did,  that  they  had  certainly  been  lucky 
that  cold,  wet  Memorial  Day  when  they  had 
read  Mrs.  Peterson's  ad  in  the  local  paper  and 
found  their  way  to  the  farm.  They  remembered 


the  furniture  that  was  in  the  cottage  then,  and 
how  they  had  gradually  replaced  it  with  the 
bargains  they  found  in  wayside  barns  and  coun- 
try auctions,  and  they  laughed  again  remember- 
ing how  Mr.  Peterson  had  asked  them  if  they 
were  sure  they  wanted  white  walls— wouldn't 
the  sun  be  "too  glary"  on  them  — when  he  had 
repainted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  season. 

"Dick  Peterson  never  lived  in  the  city,"  she 
said,  lightly  rueful,  and  suddenly  the  cold  of  last 
winter  was  in  her  bones  again,  and  she  felt  the 
full  weight  of  her  .sadness.  She  stubbed  out  her 
cigarette  and  lighted  another  before  .she  said 
casually,  "Darling,  do  you  suppose  we  could 
manage  without  a  telephone  this  summer?" 

"Oil,  Sarah,  please,  not  that  again,  /ou  know 
I  can't  be  out  of  reach  like  that." 

"Hut  your  answering  service  knows  where 
you  are.  Couldn't  they  refer  your  calls  to  the 
theater?  You're  there  most  of  the  time." 

"Sarah,  Pve  told  you  there  are  enough  design- 
ers who  don't  even  leave  town  for  the  .summer, 
let  alone  have  to  be  tracked  down.  Come  on, 
sweetie,  you  talk  as  though  the  phone  rang  all 
the  time."  He  tipped  his  head  back  as  he  drained 
his  glass. 

She  leaned  toward  him,  her  voice  rising,  all 
attempts  at  casualness  brushed  aside. 

"You  don't  and  won't  understand !  You  know 
I  don't  mind  the  important  calls;  it's  the  unim- 
portant ones  that  kill  me.  You're  not  around  to 
be  bothered  by  them,  but  Pve  got  to  work  this 
summer!  John,  Pm  going  to  be  thirty-five  in 
three  weeks  and  .  .  ." 

Tears  streaming  down  her  tight  face,  she 
raised  and  dropped  her  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
hopelessness,  and  then  covered  her  face  with 
them. 

Looking  harassed  and  weary,  John  pushed 
the  cold  cigar  stub  about  the  ashtray,  got  up 
slowly,  and  crossed  over  to  her.  Holding  her 
head  against  him,  he  said,  "You'll  paint  to  your 
heart's  content  and  have  all  the  privacy  you 
want,  I  promise.  Please  try  not  to  worry  so 
much." 

She  heard  the  fatigue  and  bew  ilderment  in  his 
voice,  and  said,  through  her  hands,  "Pm  just 
overtired,  darling.  Everything  goes  out  of  whack 
when  I  get  too  tired."  Then  they  went  to  bed, 


saying  little  more,  each  trying  to  keep  face  fc 
the  other. 

Settling  in  was  pleasantly  simple  after  fot 
summers  in  the  same  small  house— just  tw 
rooms  really,  with  the  bedroom  partitioned  i 
its  far  end  to  form  the  tiny  studio.  She  aired  th 
clothes  and  towels,  still  smelling  of  the  se 
though  stored  in  bureau  drawers  the  wintt 
through,  and  she  bought  the  pots  of  geranium; 
which  always  bloomed  so  well  on  the  tea  cai 
under  the  window.  In  the  afternoons  she  walke 
the  deserted  beach,  the  great  stretch  of  beautifi 
beach  which  lay  between  the  two  that  were  pop 
ular  with  summer  visitors,  and  she  was  soothe 
by  the  feel  of  the  soft  sand  underfoot,  the  spai 
kling  pebbles  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the  rhythr 
and  shifting  colors  of  the  sea.  When  John  sue 
denly  would  appear  in  the  break  in  the  dune 
at  the  end  of  their  beach  path,  she  would  ru 
to  meet  him,  almost  as  lightheartedly  as  i 
summers  before. 

In  the  peace  and  beauty  of  the  days,  the  sim 
pie  chores,  she  felt  a  gradual  lightening  of  spiri 
and  limbs,  a  fragile  renewal.  But  though  she  pu 
the  studio  in  order,  and  had  no  distractions,  sh 
felt  imprisoned  there.  She  grew  tense  and  anxiou 
as  one  abandoned  effort  followed  another.  Sh 
hadn't  painted  since  last  summer,  but  in  th 
depths  of  her  winter  melancholy  she  had  be 
come  convinced  that  it  was  her  one  hope,  th 
only  way  she  could  fill  the  emptiness  at  the  cen 
ter  of  her  life.  Now  she  was  panicked  by  th 
thought  that  she  might  no  longer  be  able  t' 
paint  either.  There  were  days  when  she  force( 
herself  to  stay,  if  just  to  pace  up  and  down,  t 
ball  up  and  discard  the  sketch,  feverishly  pro 
duced,  that  for  a  moment  had  seemed  inspired 
and  days  when  she  would  give  up  early  unde 
the  pretext  of  a  task  that  had  to  be  done;  anc 
there  were  days  when  she  would  simply  burs 
out  of  the  house,  fretful  and  restive,  to  walk  tli' 
beach  until  the  sound  of  lapping  surf  and  warmtl 
of  summer  sun  could  soothe  and  comfort  he 
again.  On  such  days  she  would  tell  herself  tha 
after  the  birthday  it  would  be  different,  tha 
once  it  was  over,  she  would  be  able  to  get  dowi 
to  serious  work. 

It  had  started  with  the  birthday  last  year 
That  first  doctor  (Continued  on  page  S9 
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Illustration  by  David  Passalacqua 


Thr  mil  liar  lodiiii — I'lifriria  /Ji  f/f'el(/  Slrp/nnsnn. 


I was  liorri  on  ()ct()l)er  IfUti,  in  the  Hotel 
Ansonia,  an  impoaing  stone  pile  in  the  I'.eaux 
Arts  style  on  upper  liroadway.  The  Ansonia 
was  hu^e.  like  Grand  Central  station,  with 
enormous,  hiRh-ceilinKed  rooms.  Daddy  had 
maintained  an  apartment  there  since  long  be- 
fore his  marriage. 

It  was  no  accident  that  I  was  born  in  a  hotel. 
From  the  moment  she  suspected  I  was  on  the 
way,  Mother  was  determined  to  give  birth  to 
me  anywhere  but  in  a  ho.spital.  She  considered 
all  hospitals  dangerously  unsjinitary.  She  con- 
sidered the  .\nsonia  pretty  un.nanitary  too,  but 
at  least  she  could  get  in  there  and  scrub,  scrape, 
dust,  scour  and  generally  make  antiseptic  the 
ZieRfeld  apartment.  She  doubted  whether  the 
staff  at  Sloane's  maternity  hospital  would  have 
welcomed  the  sijjht  of  a  mother-to-be  swathwl 
in  an  apron,  a  scarf  tied  around  her  red  curls, 
swabbing  down  the  walls  of  the  delivery  room 
with  Zonite. 

Anyway,  Mother  already  had  a  head  start 
at  Ketting  the  Ansonia  suite  in  shape  because 
the  tirst  thing  she  had  done  after  she  and 
Daddy  got  back  from  their  honeymoon  was  to 
tidy  up  the  place.  Most  of  the  tidying  up  con- 
sisted of  getting  rid  of  pictures  of  Daddy's 
old  girl  friends,  including  a  stack  of  photos 
of  Lillian  Lorraine  showing  that  dark-eyed 
beauty  wearing  aigrettes,  black  stockings 
with  lace  front  panels,  black  satin  slippers  with 
diamomi-studded  bows  and  skirts  pulled  up  to 
her  knees. 

Daddy  and  Lillian  had  still  been  going  to- 
gether on  the  night  that  Daddy  and  Mother 
first  met  — New  Year's  Eve  of  1914.  Lillian,  who 
had  been  called  by  Varittn  "the  tirst  real  daz- 
zler"  of  the  Fo/Z/V.-j  girls,  was  a  brunette  with  a 
low  boiling  point.  She  and  Daddy  had  had  a 
long  and  stormy  relationship— quarrels,  part- 
ings, more  quarrels,  tearful  reconciliations. 

On  this  particular  New  Year's  Eve  they  had, 
as  usual,  been  snapping  at  each  other  for  days. 
Daddy  had  planned  for  them  to  attend  a  cos- 
tume ball  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  by  the  Sixty 
Club,  one  of  the  gayer  and  more  elegant  theat- 
rical organizations,  but  Lillian  wasn't  at  all  sure 
that  she  wanted  to  go.  When  Daddy  showed 
up  to  call  for  her  in  tramp  costume,  complete 
with  blackened  nose,  a  dead  cigar  stub  in  his 
mouth  and  a  tricycle,  she  was  s^vre  she  didn't 
want  to  go.  Lillian's  famous  Follies  number  was 
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f  P,  I  P,  f  P  in  Mil  Aeroploiic,  and  now  she  went 
up.  up,  up  in  a  temper. 

They  quarreled  all  the  way  to  the  .\stor. 
When  they  were  at  the  very  entrance  to  the 
grand  ballroom.  Lillian  turned  on  her  heel 
and  stalketl  away,  leaving  Daddy  to  scowl 
furiously  after  her.  .\fter  a  few  moments  it  was 
apparent  that  she  was  gone  for  good,  so  Daddy 
decided  to  go  home.  As  he  was  walking  out  of 
the  lobby  he  bumped  into  Gene  Huck,  who  was 
on  his  way  to  the  ball.  Gene  had  written  the 
books  for  the  191.'J  and  1914  Follic.*,  and  was  a 
good  friend  of  Daddy's. 

"Where  do  you  think  you're  going?"  Gene 
said.  "You're  headed  the  wrong  way.  The 
party's  in  there." 

Daddy  told  Gene,  somewhat  gloomily,  that 
he  was  absenting  himself  from  felicity  for  a 
while. 

"Hamlet,"  Gene  said.  "A  great  line,  but  not 
for  New  Year's  Eve.  Come  on  — half  of  New 
■^'ork  is  here  tonight." 

Hut  Daddy  shook  his  head.  The  merry  im- 
pulse that  had  led  him  to  don  a  hobo  costume 
had  evaporated  under  Miss  Lorraine's  wither- 
ing scorn.  Daddy  wanted  to  go  someplace 
quiet,  he  told  Gene,  and  think. 

"Oh,  hell,  you  can  think  next  year,"  Gene 
said.  "I  tell  you  what  — I'll  go  back  to  the  An- 
sonia with  you  while  you  get  out  of  that  seedy 
outfit  and  change  into  tails.  It's  New  Year's 
Eve.  Flo!  This  is  no  time  to  sulk  in  your  tent." 

Reluctantly,  Daddy  gave  in.  Back  at  the 
Anstmia  he  took  off  his  baggy  pants  and  tossed 
away  the  cigar  stub  and  put  on  white  tie  and 
tails.  Then  he  and  Gene  returned  to  the  Astor. 

Gene  had  been  right.  Half  of  New  York  was 
at  the  ball  — half  of  theatrical  New  York,  that 
is.  Not  the  chronically  unemployed  actors,  the 
aging  actresses,  the  shoestring  producers,  but 
the  secure  inner  group  whose  names  were 
synonymous  with  long-run  hits,  triumphant 
road  tours,  cheering  audiences,  inter\-iews, 
autographs,  adulation  and  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Ethel  Barrymore  was  at  the  ball  that  night. 
So  were  Laurette  Taylor  and  Hartley  Manners 
and  William  A.  Brady  and  Grace  George  and 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper  and  Sam  Harris  and 
Irving  Berlin.  Daddy  and  Gene  stood  a  moment 
at  the  edge  of  the  dance  lioor  watching  the  gay 
crowd,  and  as  Daddy  happened  to  gfance  up 
at  the  sweeping  staircase  leading  into  the  ball- 


room he  recognized  two  more  celebrities  who 
were  just  arriving.  They  were  W.  Somerset 
Maugham,  the  author  and  playwright,  and  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  the  British  actor. 

Daddy's  eyes  widened.  Mr.  Maugham  was 
escorting  the  most  enchanting  young  woman 
Daddy  had  ever  seen.  She  was  redheaded, 
dimpled,  smiling,  dressed  in  a  pink  cloud  of  a 
dress  and  chattering  away  a  mile  a  minute  to 
her  escort. 

Mother  had  come  to  the  ball  straight  from  the 
Lyceum  Theater  where  she  was  starring  in  Mr. 
Maugham's  play.  The  Land  of  Promise,  which 
was  billed  as  a  solemn  and  stirring  drama,  in- 
volved a  young  wife,  a  dour  husband  and  an  em- 
bittered mother-in-law,  all  of  them  improbably 
stranded  in  some  remote  spot  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

After  the  performance  Mr.  Maugham  had 
suggested  that  he  and  Mother  and  also  Sir 
Johnston  and  Lady  Forbes-Robertson,  all  of 
whom  had  been  Mother's  guests  at  a  dinner 
party  at  Sherry  's  before  the  show,  attend  the 
Sixty  Club  ball. 

Mother  had  hesitated.  By  the  time  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Astor,  she  knew,  the  ballroom  would 
be  jammed,  the  dance  floor  crowded  and  hot. 
Besides,  she  had  a  long,  cold  drive  home  ahead 
of  her  to  Burkely  Crest,  the  Westchester  estate 
where  she  lived  with  her  mother,  Blanche  Burke. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  New  Year's 
Eve,  a  night  for  dancing,  and  Mother  loved  to 
dance.  Willie  Maugham  was  a  marvelous  dancer, 
she  reminded  herself. 

"All  right,"  Mother  said  at  last.  "I'll  go  to 
the  ball." 

The  other  three  waited  while  she  changed 
from  her  costume  into  a  dreamily  lovely  dress 
by  Lucille,  who  designed  all  of  Mother's  clothes. 
It  was  pink,  with  a  tight  bodice  and  an  ex- 
quisitely embroidered  full  skirt,  ankle  length. 
("If  skirts  had  been  short  that  year,"  Mother 
always  said  later,  "Daddy  would  never  have 
married  me."! 

Wlien  the  quartet  arrived  at  the  Astor. 
Mother  put  a  light  hand  on  Mr.  Maugham's 
arm  and  paused  at  the  top  of  that  long,  sweep- 
ing staircase.  Mother  was  too  good  an  actress 
not  to  make  the  most  of     '  Continued  on  page  6i i 

Dapper  impresario,  exuberant  friend,  affectionate 
father— Flo  Ziegfeld  alicays  lived  the  full,  rich  life. 


Children  of  the  rich  and  famous  seldom  hare  a  happ//  childhood  or  a 
normal  later  life.  Here's  one  who  had  both.  Xo/r  a  icife  and  mother 
in  California,  Patricia  Ziegfeld  Stephenson  describes  ichat  it  meant 
to  be  the  onlij  daughter  of  the  fabulous  Broad iraij  producer  Florenz 
Ziegfeld  and  the  star  Billie  Burke  in  an  uproarious  saga  of  a 
childhood  during  the  Boaring  'Tu-enties.  The  first  of  two  parts. 


Young  Paity  and  her  famous  mother,  Billie  Burke,  in  California— 1935. 


a  rpiidy-made  entranrr  like  this  one. 
She  waited,  poised,  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute.  Then,  her  head  held  hich, 
down  she  sailed  into  that  crush  of 
hot  and  wilted  danwrs,  fr«^h  its  a 
rose,  her  pink  skirt.s  fluatinK  uraeefully 
about  her,  her  cheeks  glowing,  her  re<l 
curls  tousled  by  the  wind. 

It  was  quite  an  entrance. 

Daddy  stood  there  and  watched  her, 
enthralled.  By  the  time  she  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  he  had  fallen 
head  over  heels  in  love. 

The  next  day  when  Mother  arrived 
at  the  Lyceum  for  the  New  Year's  Day 
matinee  and  opened  the  door  of  her 
dressing  room,  she  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment that  she  had  stumbled  into  a 
florist's  shop  by  mistake.  Mother  was 
accustomed  to  backstage  bouquets,  but 
she  had  never  seen  anything  like  this. 
Roses,  chrysanthemums,  gladioli,  great 
sheafs  of  hothouse  lilies,  nosegays  of 
violets  and  gardenias,  half  a  dozen 
orchids  clustered  on  a  single  branch. 

When  she  got  home  to  Burkely  Crest 
that  night  she  found  more  flowers,  plus 
a  couple  of  orange  trees  just  for  good 
measure. 

"It  looks  like  you  have  a  new  beau," 
Grandma  said.  "He  must  be  a  florist  or 
a  millionaire." 

"He's  neither,"  Mother  said,  dim- 
pling. "He's  Florenz  Ziegfeld." 

"Florenz  Ziegfeld,"  Grandma  said 

Women,  lie  decided,  were  lovely:  vhy 
not  sliotc  them  so?  And  so  an  era  began. 


thoughtfully.  "Well,  now.  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld. Isn't  that  interesting." 

.\  day  or  so  later  Mother  was  walking 
along  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  brilliant  .Jan- 
uary sunshine,  wearing  a  brand-new 
sable  jacket  and  .sort  of  half-dragging  a 
chinchilla  coat  l)ehind  her  when  she 
bumj>ed  almfwt  head  on  into  Daddy. 

Daddy  bowed,  tipped  his  hat,  and 
said,  "I  see  that  you  are  the  most  ex- 


travagant person  in  the  world.  Next  to 
me,  that  is." 

"Those  flowers  you  sent!"  Mother 
said.  "Talk  about  extravagance!" 

"Extravagant  I  may  be,"  Daddy 
said,  "but  I  have  never  appeared  in  two 
fur  coats  at  one  time.  However,  I'm 
glad  you  liked  the  flowers." 

"I  tried  to  call  and  thank  you," 
Mother  said,  "but  your  line  was  always 
busy." 

"It  shall  never  be  busy  again  when 
you  want  to  speak  to  me,"  Daddy  said, 
and  with  another  bow,  he  left  her. 

That  same  afternoon.  Mother  re- 
ceived a  note  backstage.  It  bore  only  a 
telephone  number  and  Daddy's  signa- 
ture. Puzzled,  she  called  the  number. 
Daddy  answered. 

"I  had  another  telephone  installed  in 
my  office  this  afternoon,"  he  told  her. 
"It's  right  here  on  my  desk,  at  my  right 
hand.  You  are  the  only  person  in  the 
world  who  will  ever  know  what  the 
number  is." 

The  next  move  in  Daddy's  campaign 
was  to  arrive  at  Burkely  Crest,  unin- 
vited and  unannounced,  at  teatime  the 
following  Sunday.  He  immediately  set 
about  exerting  all  his  charm  to  the  task 
of  winning  Blanche  Burke  over  to  his 
cause. 

Grandma,  with  her  worldly  knowledge 
and  her  interest  in  the  '.liciiter,  was  well 
up  on  the  doings  of  Fl  .  Ziegfeld  in  1914. 
.She  knew  of  his  reputation  as  a  cavalier, 
his  former  marriage  to  .Anna  Held,  his 
affair  with  Lillian  Lorraine.  But  Blanche 
Burke  was  a  wise  old  woman  who  had 
lived  abroad  so  long  that  she  had  ac- 
quired s<jmething  of  the  European  view- 
point on  marriage. 

Blanche  believed  that  a  woman  mar- 
ried a  way  of  life  as  much  as  she  married 
an  individual  man.  Blanche  herself  had 
chosen  a  circus  clown  as  a  husband,  and 
had  thereby  wed  herself  forever  to  the 
theater.  She  had  embraced  that  life 
wholeheartedly,  she  had  brought  up  her 
youngest  child  in  the  theater,  and  she 
knew  that  only  by  marrying  into  the 
theater  could  Billie  really  be  happy. 


Now  she  studied  this  handsome  im- 
presario who  was  courting  her  daughter. 
Flo  Ziegfeld  was  the  theater  personified— 
the  theater  in  all  its  opulent  trappings 
of  glamour  and  wealth.  He  represented 
a  maturity  that  Billie  Burke's  other 
swains  had  lacked.  Billie  had  an  un- 
happy penchant  for  constantly  falling 
in  love  with  somebody  or  other.  Not 
seriously  in  love,  not  marrying-in-love, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  love. 

It  was  time.  Grandma  felt,  that  Billie 
settled  down. 

"Won't  you  stay  and  have  dinner 
with  us,  Mr.  Ziegfeld?"  Blanche  Burke 
said  graciously. 

Daddy  not  only  stayed  for  dinner,  he 
came  back  again  and  again.  When  he 
didn't  show  up  in  person  he  sent  flowers, 
huge  boxes  of  chocolates  and  beribboned 
steamer  baskets  with  each  orange  and 
apple  wTapped  like  a  jewel.  He  even,  one 
weekend,  sent  a  cow. 

"It's  a  lovely  cow,"  Mother  told  him, 
"but  it  i*'  rather  an  unusual  gift.  What- 
ever made  j-ou  think  of  buying  me  a 
cow?" 

"No  country  estate  is  complete  with- 
out a  cow,"  Daddy  said.  "I  noticed  the 
lack  here  at  Burkely  Crest  immediately. 
.\nd,  besides,  it  can  keep  Charley  com- 
pany." 

Charley  was  mother's  pet  monkey. 
She  also  had  two  Maltese  poodles,  Tutti 
and  Frutti.  All  three  animals  were  com- 
pletely spoiled,  but  Daddy  was  just  as 
animal-mad  as  Mother,  and  he  never 
objected  to  the  leapings,  slobberings  and 
general  carryings-on  of  the  trio. 

".\fter  we're  married,"  Daddy  said, 
"and  you  close  those  great  big  iron  gates 
of  Burkely  Crest  behind  me,  I'll  buy  you 
lots  more  animals." 

"Who  says  we're  going  to  get  mar- 
ried?" Mother  said. 

"I  do,"  Daddy  told  her. 

But  Mother,  although  she  was  already 
very  much  in  love  with  Daddy,  wasn't 
at  all  siire  about  marriage.  \\'hen  he  had 
gone  back  to  New  York  that  afternoon 
she  sought  out  Grandma  and  asked  her 
ad\iee.  (Continued) 
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TOP- STOVE  MEAT  LOAF 

Soup's  the  secret  of  this  meat  loaf's  juicy  goodness! 


1  tsp.  salt 

Generous  dash  pepper 
1  tbsp.  shortening 
'^  cup  water 
Vz  to  1  tsp.  horseradish 


1  can  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup' 
1 V4  lb.  ground  beef 

cup  fine  dry  bread  crumbs 
1  egg 

Vs  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
Mix  thoroughly  1/2  can  soup  with  next  6  ingredients. 
Shape  firmly  into  two  loaves.  In  skillet,  brown  on  both 
sides  in  shortening.  Cover;  cook  over  low  heat  for  25  min. 
Spoon  off  fat.  Top  with  remaining  soup,  water,  and 
horseradish.  Cook  uncovered  10  min.  6  servings. 
Oven  Method.  Place  loaves  in  shallow  baking  pan.  Bake  at 
350° F.  for  40  min.  Top  with  remaining  soup  (omit  water) 
and  horseradish.  Bake  5  min.  more,  or  until  done. 
*0r  Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  or  Tomato  Rice  Soup 


TOMATO 


"I'm  scared,"  Mother  said.  "I  don't 
know  whether  I  want  to  marry  him  or 
not." 

"Do  you  love  him?"  Grandma  aske<i. 

"Yes,"  Mother  said.  "I  love  him." 

"  Then  marry  him,"  Grandma  said 
firmly.  "Don't  let  him  K»'t  away." 

But  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Mother  distrustetl  Grandma's  opinion. 
Mother  was  heKiiiniiiK  tr>  realize  what  a 
startling  niuii  she  had  fallen  in  love 
with,  and  how  different  he  was  from  all 
the  other  men  she  had  ever  known. 

Me  was  nearly  17  years  older  than  she 
was.  He  had  Imn-ii  married  h«'fore,  and 
divorced.  He  was  constantly  surrounded 
by  beautiful  women,  and  he  always 
would  he  that  was  the  uature  of  his 
profession  and  there  was  nothing  that 
Mother  would  ever  be  able  to  do  about 
it.  He  was  laconic,  slow  to  anKer,  ice- 
water  calm  in  the  midst  of  chaos*.  Mother 
was  volatile,  gay,  a  chatterbox  with  an 
e.\plosive,  although  short-lived  temjK'r. 

Yet  they  had  much  in  common.  The 
theater  was  their  jfrt'iHt'st  bond.  They 
loved  it,  worked  like  slaves  at  their  jobs. 
revele<l  in  the  ri'wards  the  theater  poured 
back  upon  them.  They  adore<i  lu.xurious 
surroundinns,  rich  food,  extravauant 
service.  They  admired  and  encouraged 
the  peac(«k  in  each  other.  Neither  of 
them  was  capable  of  practicing  thrift. 
They  were  both  city-bred  but  incurably 
romantic  about  the  country. 

Mother  twtered  back  and  forth,  un- 
able to  make  up  her  mind.  It  wasn't 
merely  a  question  of  getting  married  and 
living  happily  ever  after.  She  wiis  an 
established  star  in  her  own  right,  a 
famous  actress.  She  was  starring,  now, 
in  the  comedy  Jerry  and  had  enchanted 
the  critics  and  the  public  by  being  the 
first  actress  to  appear  on  stage  wearing 
pajamas.  After  she  was  married,  she 
wondered,  would  theater  managers  fight 
for  her  services,  would  autograph  fans 
cluster  outside  the  stage  door?  Thus 
Mother  fretted,  pondered,  changed  her 
mind  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Then,  at  the 
crucial  moment,  Charles  Frohman  took 
a  hand  in  the  affair. 

Frohman  had  an  unalterable  convic- 
tion that  marriage  spelled  doom  to  the 
career  of  any  female  star.  He  had  dinned 
this  philosophy  into  Mother's  ears  many 


a  time;  now  Frohman  and  his  partner, 
Alf  Hayman,  scented  danger.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  Billie  Burke  to  be  courted 
by  a  dozen  men,  escorted  to  supj>er 
clubs  and  balls  by  adoring  beaux,  wooed 
by  college  boys,  and  pelted  with  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses  by  Enrico  Caruso 
all  that  was  harmless,  amusing,  good  for 
the  box  office.  But  this  relationship  with 
Ziegfeld  wjls  something  diffen-nt.  Dis- 
<iuieting  rumors  had  reach»Hi  Frohman's 
ears,  and  he  and  Hayman  made  the 
journey  t«)  Burkely  Crest  one  windy 
March  afternoon,  arriving,  as  Daddy 
had  that  first  time,  unannounced  and 
uninvit«'<l. 

The  butler  ushered  them  into  the 
solarium.  They  de<'lined  to  remove  their 
hats  or  coats  and  demanded  to  see  Miss 
Burke  immediately. 

Mother  came  downstairs  to  find  her 
two  employers  rolling  balls  up  and  down 
the  billiard  table  and  looking,  in  their 
overcoats  and  hats,  like  two  plain-clothes 
detectives. 

Frohman  came  right  to  the  point. 
"This  has  got  to  stop,"  he  told  Mother. 
"Immediately." 

"You  must  be  out  of  your  mind," 
Hayman  said  to  her.  "Flo  Ziegfeld!  Why, 
you'll  ruin  your  career." 

"Anna  Held,"  Frohman  said,  ticking 
the  names  off  on  his  fingers.  "Lillian 
Lorraine.  Justine  Johnstone.  Shall  I  go 
on  with  the  list?" 

"Do  you  want  to  toss  away  everything 
for  the  sake  of  this— this— Lothario?" 
Hayman  asked. 

"How  dure  you  say  such  things  about 
him?"  Mother  demanded,  her  voice 
quavering  in  anger  and  fright.  Were 
they  telling  her  the  truth?  Was  she 
throwing  away  her  career?  Or  were  they 
simply  two  meddlesome  old  gossips  try- 
ing to  scare  her? 

"Y'ou  can't  deny  it,  can  you?"  Froh- 
man said.  "Y'ou've  been  seeing  Ziegfeld. 
Y'ou've  been  meeting  him  secretly." 

"Of  course  I  have!"  Mother  said. 
"And  it's  all  your  fault,  the  two  of  you, 
forcing  me  to  sneak  around  like  a  school- 
girl and  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  ridicu- 
lous places  like  -like- Grant's  Tomb." 

Both  men  were  slightly  taken  aback. 

"Grant's  Tombl"  Frohman  said. 

"Y'es,  Grant's  Tomb!"  Mother  cried. 


"It's  practically  the  only  place  in  this 
whole  city  where  we  can  be  alone  to- 
gether without  somebody  seeing  us." 
The  tears  were  streaming  down  her 
cheeks  now.  ".\nd  I  want  you  to  know," 
she  went  on,  .sobbing,  "that  it's  co-o-o-ld 
up  there  on  Columbia  Heights!" 

And,  with  one  last  wail,  she  fled  up- 
stairs. 

In  spite  of  her  show  of  defiance,  the 
visit  had  shaken  her.  That  night  she 
wrote  Daddy  a  sad  little  note  of  dis- 
missal. When  she  informed  Grandma  of 
what  she  had  done.  Grandma  told  her, 
frankly,  that  she  was  crazy. 

Daddy  ignored  the  note  and  came 
round  the  next  day  with  flowers  and 
candy.  After  he  left  she  wrote  him  a 
second  note.  He  ignored  that  one  too. 

She  wrote  him  a  third,  and  final,  one. 

"...  I  have  to  go  on  with  my  play.  I 
think  above  all  things  that  I  must  be 
true  to  my  work  in  the  theater.  I  want 
so  terribly  to  l>e  a  good  actress.  This  is 
my  last  good-bye." 

That  night,  after  7rrry'.<  final  curtain, 
Daddy  was  waiting  for  her  in  her  dress- 
ing room.  He  was  thin-lipped  and  serious. 

"I  have  your  note,"  he  said.  "And  I 
also  have  this." 

He  pulled  a  steamship  ticket  out  of 
his  pocket.  It  was  for  passage  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

"I  sail  tomorrow,"  Daddy  said  firmly, 
"or  else  you  marry  me  tomorrow.  One 
or  the  other.  Y'ou  must  decide." 

"You're  getting  me  all  confused," 
Mother  said,  her  voice  beginning  to 
tremble.  "I  don't  know."  She  looked 
nervously  around  her  dressing  room.  "I 
can't  think  here  like  this." 

"Very  well,"  Daddy  said,  unruffled. 
"We'll  go  someplace  where  you  can 
think.  Put  on  your  coat.  We're  going  to 
Burkely  Crest." 

At  Burkely  Crest  Daddy  turned  on 
the  living-room  lights,  went  to  the  foot 
of  the  steps  and  called  to  Grandma. 
Grandma  came  sleepily  downstairs,  but 
as  soon  as  she  saw  their  faces,  she  was 
wide  awake. 

"I  can  see  that  something  has  hap- 
pened," she  said.  "What  is  it?" 

Daddy  looked  at  Mother  and  waited. 

"Well?"  Grandma  said.  "Isn't  some- 
one going  to  say  anything?" 


Burkely  Crest.  Patty  and  Billie  stand 
irit/i  one  of  tlieir  favorite  dogs.  Cfiloto. 


"Flo  and  I  are  going  to  get  married," 
Mother  said  at  last,  in  a  small  voice. 

"It's  the  best  thing,"  Grandma  said 
calmly.  "He'll  make  you  a  wonderful 
husband.  I  think  you'll  be  happy.  I 
know  I'll  be  happy." 

The  elder  Ziegfelds  were  summoned 
posthaste  from  Chicago  for  the  wedding 
On  April  11, 1914,  Mother  and  Grandma 
drove  to  Sherry's,  where  Dadd\-  and 
Grandma  and  Grandpa  Ziegfeld  were 
waiting.  Mother  always  remembered  the 
look  of  relief  on  Daddy's  face  when  he 
saw  her  walk  in.  He  had  probably  been 
steeling  himself  for  the  arrival  of  an- 
other of  Mother's  this-is-absolutely-the- 
end  notes,  instead  of  his  fiancee  in 
person. 

The  five  of  them  took  a  ferr\-  across 
the  Hudson  and  Mother  and  Daddy 
were  married  in  a  Hoboken  parsonage. 
Then  they  sailed  back  to  New  Y'ork  in 
time  for  Mother's  Saturday-night  per- 
formance. 

As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell,  Mother 
raced  backstage,  changed  out  of  the 
notorious  pajamas  into  a  traveling  suit, 
and  tore  outside.  Daddy's  limousine  was 
parked  at  the  stage  door.  The  newl\-weds 
were  going  to  drive  to  Long  Beach  for 
their  two-day  hone\Tnoon. 

Mother  pulled  open  the  door  of  the 
car  and  paused,  startled.  Inside  the  car 
she  saw  not  only  her  new  husband  but 
also  her  two  new  in-laws  and  her  own 
mother. 

"Surprise!"  Grandma  Ziegfeld  said, 
beaming.  "We're  going  to  Long  Beach 
with  you." 

"We  thought  it  would  be  such  a  good 
chance  for  us  all  to  get  acquainted," 
Grandpa  Ziegfeld  said,  with  a  happy 
nod. 

"And  besides,"  Blanche  Burke  ended, 
decisively,  "it  alwa>-s  looks  so  much 
nicer  if  the  family  is  along." 

When  they  returned  from  the  mass 
honeymoon.  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Ziegfeld  went  back  to  Chicago  and 
Grandma  Burke  was  installed  in  an 
11-room  house  on  the  Burkely  Crest 
grounds.  Mother  and  Daddy  moved  into 
the  big  house  and  reveled  in  blissful 
domesticity,  dri%ing  back  to  Hastings 
every  night  and  spending  the  long 
Saturday-night-to-Monday-evening 
theatrical  weekend  there. 

Daddy  was  deep  in  preparations  for 
the  historic  Follies  of  1915.  For  the  first 
time,  Joseph  Urban,  the  \  iennese  scenic 
designer,  did  the  sets  for  the  show,  which 
was  produced  with  such  opulence  and 
spectacle  that  it  revolutionized  Broad- 
way stage  design. 

Meanwhile,  contrarj-  to  Frohman's 
dire  predictions.  Mother  continued  to 
pack  them  in  at  every  performance  of 
Jerry.  In  March  she  started  on  a  cross- 
country tour  with  the  show.  The  com- 
pany was  in  Stillwater,  Minn.,  when 
news  came  of  the  sinking  of  ihe  Lusitauia. 
Charles  Frohman  was  one  of  the  1,150 
passengers  who  were  lost.  Mother  col- 
lapsed when  she  heard  the  news. 

The  Follies  of  1916  went  into  rehearsal, 
again  with  sets  by  Urban.  Ned  Wayburn 
staged  the  show  and  Jerome  Kern  and 
Irving  Berlin  did  the  music.  The  cast 
included  Marion  Davies,  Lilyan  Tash- 
man,  Fannie  Brice,  Bert      f  Contin ued 
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Carlton  — the  first  cigarette  to  combine 
distinctive  blend,  high  porosity  paper, 
and  a  new  flavor  enriching  filter  with 
activated  charcoal  and  "Precision  Air  Vents!' 


Product  of         K^mt^^an  •Jo^ieect'^ny 


His  flair  for  the  spectacular  found  full  expression  in  his  personal  life  as  well  as  on  stage 


Williams,  W.  C.  Fields,  Ann  Pennington 
and  Ina  Claire. 

Meanwhile,  Mother  had  succumbed 
to  the  blandishments  of  Hollywood  and 
had  gone  west  in  a  private  Pullman  car 
to  make  a  movie  for  Thomas  Ince  at 
$40,000  for  five  weeks'  work.  She  had 
scarcely  returned  to  New  York  when  she 
was  off  again,  this  time  to  Florida,  to 
make  an  eight-reeler  called  Gloria's  Ro- 
mance. 

She  just  about  managed  to  finish  the 
eighth  reel. 

"Billie  Burke,"  the  newspapers  re- 
ported delicately,  "in  private  life  Mrs. 
Florenz  Ziegfeid  Jr.,  has  retired  tem- 
porarily from  her  busy  stage  and  screen 
life  to  await  an  interesting  event." 

The  interesting  event  was  me. 

Iletirement,  in  mother's  lexicon,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  seclusion.  She  was 
()hot()graphe(l  by  the  |)ress  again  and 
again  at  Burkely  Crest,  wearing  becom- 
ingly draped  frocks  and  .seated  wanly  in 
wicker  chairs,  kneeling  at  the  edge  of 
ornamental  goldfish  i)ools,  or  dreamily 
fondlitig  a  palm  lr(K^  in  the  solarium. 

She  gave  out  a  string  of  interviews  on 
motherhood,  child-raising,  the  American 
woman,  the  Am»'rican  man,  career  vtT- 
sus  domesticity,  and  any  other  subje<  t.s 
the  re|)orlers  could  think  up. 

I  arrivi'd,  a  bit  behind  schedule,  on 
an  October  afternoon  in  one  of  the 
desanitize<l  Mole!  Ansonia  rooms.  After 
waiting  around  restlessly  since  eight 
o'clock  the  previous  morning,  Daddy 
bad  decided  to  visit  the  Century  Theater 
where  he  and  Irving  Berlin  were  re- 
hearsing Thr  ('nilurii  (lirl.  Sneakily,  as 
soon  as  he  left,  I  decided  to  arrive. 

Time  would  show  that  I  inherited  not 
a  trace  of  my  parents'  talents,  but  a 
startling  amount  of  their  li'mperamenls. 
Their  love  I  had  from  ihr  beginning. 

Not  utitil  I  was  eight  did  I  leiu"n  that 
niy  fallier  had  been  married  once  before. 

II 

"Wedidn'l  tell  you,  durliiig,"  Mother 
said  to  me,  when  I  reported  the  gossip 
to  her,  "because  it  really  had  nothing  to 
do  with  you,  or  even  with  Daddy  and 
me,  for  that  matter,  and  it  all  happened 
such  a  long  time  ago." 

It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  catch  on 
to  the  fact  that  Mother's  version  of  the 
story  of  Anna  Held  was  greatly  expur- 
gated. Whether  this  was  because  she 
wanted  to  spare  the  sensibilities  of  an 
eight-year-old,  or  because  she  really  saw 
the  thing  through  a  sort  of  pink-and- 
mauve  scrim,  I  don't  know,  but  the  re- 
sult was  that  I  was  incurably  fascinated 
by  what  she  had  left  out  of  the  story. 
I  spent  an  undue  amount  of  time  and 
energy  filling  in  the  gaps,  and  by  the 
time  I  was  finished  I  had  enough  ma- 
terial to  do  a  master's  thesis  on  the 
Anna  Held-Florenz  Ziegfeld  era. 

When  Florenz  Ziegfeld  Jr.  first  laid 
eyes  on  Anna  Held  he  was  27  years  old. 
He  had  been  fascinated  by  show  busi- 
ness since  the  day  he  had  run  away  from 
home  at  15  to  join  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild 
West  troupe. 

Home  was  a  tall  brownstone  house  on 
West  Adams  Street  in  Chicago.  His 


father  was  |)resident  of  the  Chicago  Col- 
lege of  Music,  which  he  had  founded 
when  he  came  to  .Xmerica  from  Germany 
in  ltS6;{  and  married  Rosalie  de  Hez,  a 
grandniece  of  Etienne  Gerard,  marshal 
of  France  under  Napoleon. 

The  college  flourished,  but  not  so 
Grandpa  Ziegfeld's  dreams  of  having  his 
oldest  .son  take  over  as  assistant  pres- 
ident (the  two  younger  boys  were  to  be 
treasurer  and  business  manager,  respec- 
tively). From  the  moment  that  Daddy 
was  old  enough  to  be  coaxed  over  to  the 
piano  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  tone- 
deaf  and  had  absolutely  no  aptitude  for 
the  performing  arts.  He  aLso  failed  to 
exhibit  even  the  faintest  interest,  as  he 
grew  older,  in  college  administration. 

Grandma  and  Grandpa  Ziegfeld  tried 
in  vain  to  discover  exactly  what  their 
oldest  son  ira.f  interested  in  -in  vain, 
that  is,  until  he  supplied  them  with  the 
answer  by  running  off  with  the  Buffalo 
Bill  troupe  when  it  passed  through 
Chicago  on  a  coast-to-coast  tour. 

The  runaway  was  caught  at  the  next 
town  and  brought  home  again,  but  the 
damage  had  been  done.  Daddy  had 
tasted  a  mixture  of  show  business  and 
independence  in  one  heady  draught,  and 
though  he  returned  home  outwardly 
meek,  he  was  only  waiting  until  his  big 
chance  came  again. 

It  came  in  a  most  unlikely  disguise. 
The  Chicago  municipal  authorities  had 
appointed  Grandpa  Ziegfeld  to  provide 
musical  entertainment  for  cultured  vis- 


itors to  the  18!).'5  Chicago  world's  fair, 
and  Grandpa  met  the  challenge  by  send- 
ing to  Germany  for  one  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  his  Military  Band  and  Orchestra 
(First  Appearance  in  America).  Von 
Billow  was  installed  in  the  Trocadero 
Theater  on  the  fairgrounds,  the  fair 
opened.  Von  Billow  and  his  men  gave 
four  performances  daily,  and  the  cul- 
tured visitors  stayed  away  in  droves. 

When  it  became  obvious  that  a  dis- 
aster was  in  the  making.  Daddy  decided 
to  try  his  hand  at  fixing  whatever  was 
wrong  if  he  could  discover  what  it  was. 
He  took  a  long  look  at  the  empty  audi- 
torium of  the  Trocadero,  and  then  he 
walked  across  the  fairgrounds  and  took 
an  even  longer  look  at  the  crowds  stroll- 
ing happily  up  and  down  the  Midway 
eating  hot  dogs,  buying  souvenirs,  and 
crowding  eagerly  in  to  see  Little  Egypt 
do  her  scandalous  belly  dance. 

So  Daddy  set  off  for  Europe,  where  he 
rounded  up  all  the  jugglers,  acrobats, 
baggy-pants  comedians  and  girl  singers 
that  he  could  cram  onto  the  Trocadero 
stage.  Von  Biilow  and  his  Military  Band 
and  Orchestra  were  relieved  of  all  duties 
except  to  play  incidental  music  during 
the  brief  intervals  between  acts.  The 
theater  was  jammed  for  every  perform- 
ance, and  the  first  Ziegfeld  stage  produc- 
tion was  a  smash  hit. 

When  the  fair  closed,  Daddy  con- 
tinued his  theatrical  liaison  work  for 
Grandpa,  negotiating  contracts  with 
foreign  artists,  arranging  the  concert 


tours  of  visiting  musicians,  and  learnin 
to  deal  with  the  intrigues  and  intricaci. 
of  show  business  in  the  shabby  bad 
stage  world  of  half  a  hundred  Middi 
Western  vaudeville  houses. 

One  day  Daddy  happened  to  drop  ii 
on  a  performance  of  a  burlesque  musica 
called  Adonis,  a  dreary  hodge-podge  o 
old  blackout  skits  and  vaudeville  turns 
Daddy  was  half  dozing  in  his  seat  whei 
the  orchestra  suddenly  launched  into  ; 
listless  fanfare  and  a  small  blond  mar 
stepped  before  the  black  velvet  curtain 
In  the  glare  of  a  single  spotlight  b 
lifted  an  enormous  barbell  from  the  floo 
and  held  it  aloft  at  arm's  length. 

Two  girls  sitting  in  front  of  Daddj 
clutched  each  other  around  the  wais' 
and  giggled  excitedly.  A  middle-age( 
matron  at  Daddy's  left  paused,  a  choc- 
olate bonbon  halfway  to  her  mouth,  an( 
gazed  adoringly  at  the  stage.  From  al 
over  the  theater  came  muted  but  un- 
mistakable sounds  of  feminine  pleasure 

Daddy  sat  up,  abruptly  wide  awake 

The  blond  young  man  shifted  the  bar- 
hell  to  his  other  hand  and  turned  his 
left  profile  to  the  audience,  meanwhile 
flexing  the  biceps  in  his  free  arm.  Some- 
one in  the  back  of  the  audience  squealed 
ecstatically. 

Daddy  thumbed  in  haste  through  his 
program.  Peering  at  the  fine  print,  Daddy 
read  that  he  was  watching  somebody 
billed  as  The  Great  Sandow.  Daddy  was 
out  of  his  seat  and  on  his  way  backstage 
almost  before  The  Great  Sandow  had 
lowered  his  first  barbell.  ' 

Eugene  Sandow  was  Daddy's  initial 
experiment  in  the  fine  art  of  glorifica- 
tion. The  young  Austrian,  despite  his 
good  looks  and  superb  build,  was  pain- 
fully shy.  Daddy  realized  that  Sandow's 
appeal  lay  in  this  contrast  between  his 
gentleness  and  his  strength,  and  set  out 
to  capitalize  on  it. 

He  dressed  Sandow  in  a  leopard  skin 
and  thonged  sandals,  ordered  a  new  set 
of  spangled  barbells  for  him,  and  boldly 
invited  Chicago's  leading  .society  women 
to  come  backstage  after  Sandow's  first 
appearance  under  the  Ziegfeld  manage- 
ment and  feel  the  young  man's  bulging 
muscles  for  themselves. 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  bellwether  of  the 
flock,  allowed  herself  to  be  photographed 
while  aristocratically  fingering  Sandow's 
biceps.  The  rush  was  on.  Sandow's  earn- 
ings rocketed  to  $4,000  a  week,  and 
Daddy  was  in  .show  business  for  good. 

Daddy  and  Sandow  set  off  for  Europe 
after  a  long  and  successful  American 
tour.  For  the  next  few  years  he  managed 
a  motley  array  of  vaudeville  attractions 
on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  acts  ranging 
from  Sandow  and  a  clutch  of  La  Scala 
sopranos  down  to  something  called  The 
Dancing  Ducks  of  Denmark.  But  all  the 
while  he  kept  prowling  the  theaters  of 
Europe  and  America  looking  for  the  star 
that  he  knew  was  there  somewhere— the 
one  great,  smash  hit  that  would  put  him 
in  the  big  time  forever. 

On  a  cold  November  evening  in  1896 
he  walked  into  the  Palace  Theater  in 
London,  settled  himself  in  an  aisle  seat, 
and  found  what  he  had  been  searching 
for  so  long.  Miss  Anna  Held,  billed  as 
L'Eioile  de  Paris,  stepped  out  on  the 
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age,  rolled  her  huge  dark  eyes, 
!gan  to  sing— 

Won't  you  come  and  play  wiz  me? 
4s  /  have  such  a  nice  Utile  way  wiz  n 


here  were  other  managers  in  the  audi- 
besides  Daddy  who  were  convinced 
lat  this  tiny  charmer  was  exactly  what 
merican  theatergoers  were  panting  for. 

1  Anna  was  already 
[leadliner,  having  fought 
!r  way  up  the  ladder  of 
me  in  true  storybook 
shion— at  least  that's 
le  way  it  always  came 
it  in  the  newspapers. 
Anna  was  tiny,  barely 
\  i-  feet  tall,  with  a  fig- 
li  -e  that  was  all  curves, 
•eamy  bosom,  dimpled 
bows  and  hourglass 
II  ips.  She  wore  her  neck- 
nes  low  and  her  skirts 
igh.  Her  dresses  were 
illed  and  furbelowed, 
er  hats  were  tasseled 
nd  plumed,  and  her 
oice  brimmed  with 
aughtiness.  The  critics 
lUed  her  vulgar.  The 
ublic  adored  her. 
When  Daddy  ap- 
roached  Anna  back- 
;age  after  the  perform- 
nce,  she  told  him  that 
he  wanted  to  become 
er  manager  her  salary 
'ould  have  to  be  guar- 
nteed  at  $1,000  a  week, 
he  was  polite  but  firm. 
Daddy  happened  to  be 
1  the  middle  of  one  of 
is  flat-broke  periods, 
ut  he  knew,,  with  a 
ambler's  once-in-a-life- 
ime  instinct,  that  here 
/as  the  sure  thing  at 
ist— the  headliner,  the 
lit. 

He  agreed  to  guaran- 
ee  Anna  the  thousand  a 
/eek.  They  signed  the 
ontract  the  next  morn- 
ng,  and  at  the  close  of 
he  London  engagement 
Vnna  and  Daddy  sailed 
or  America. 

Anna  Held  was  intro- 
iuced  to  Broadway  that 
vinter  when  she  ap- 
)eared  in  A  Parlor  Match, 
he  first  of  a  long  series 
)f  shows  that  Daddy 
ailored  exactly  to  her 
alents— little  more  than 
n  collection  of  music- 
ian turns  in  which  the 
itar  paraded  about  the 
stage  in  elaborate  cos- 
;umes,  lifted  her  skirts,  rolled  her  eyes, 
md  sang  risque  songs  in  a  Parisian  ac- 
cent. The  evening  ended  with  the  num- 
ber that  was  already  becoming  her 
trademark— Won'<  You  Come  and  Play 
Wiz  Me.?— and  the  audience  lapped  up 
the  invitation. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld  Jr.  and  Anna  Held 
were  married  a  month  later.  Daddy  was 
now  east  in  the  triple  role  of  husband, 
agent  and  manager,  and  as  the  money 


began  to  pour  in  the  newlyweds  devoted 
themselves  to  enjoying  every  dollar  of 
it.  They  turned  the  transatlantic  ocean 
trip  into  a  commuter  run,  and  spent  as 
much  time  on  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  as 
they  did  on  Broadway. 

Daddy's  productions  were  growing 
more  elaborate.  They  were,  in  fact,  be- 
ginning to  resemble  bonafide  musical 


suggested  to  Daddy  that  he  introduce  an 
American  version  of  the  famous  Folies 
Bergere.  American  girls,  Anna  pointed 
out,  were  just  as  beautiful  as  French 
girls,  and  certainly  Florenz  Ziegfeld  could 
create  as  glamorous  a  background  for 
the  high-kicking  beauties  as  any  French 
impresario. 

The  first  Ziegfeld  Follies  opened  in 
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comedies  in  which  Anna  was  the  central 
figure.  The  French  Maid,  The  Little 
Duchess,  Papa's  Wife,  Ma'mselle  Na- 
poleon, Higgledy-piggledy,  A  Parisian 
Model— Anna  pranced  her  way  through 
all  of  them  singing  The  Bass  Viol  Mak- 
ing Eyes  at  Me,  I  Can't  Make  My  Eyes 
Behave,  and,  inevitably.  Won't  You  Come 
and  Play  Wiz  Me?  The  theatergoers 
couldn't  get  enough  of  her. 

On  one  of  their  trips  to  Paris,  Anna 


New  York  in  July  of  1907.  Although 
Anna  herself  was  not  in  the  show,  the 
chorus  line  of  50  young  beauties  was 
billed  as  The  Anna  Held  Girls.  They 
had  a  fresh  quality  never  before  seen  on 
Broadway.  They  were  individually  cos- 
tumed, they  danced  with  spirit,  they 
paid  attention  to  what  was  going  on, 
and,  most  amazing  of  all,  they  smiled— 
really  smiled,  as  though  they  were  hav- 
ing a  perfectly  wonderful  time.  All  the 


elements  of  a  later,  greater  Ziegfeld 
were  here  in  embryo  form. 

The  show  ran  for  70  performances  and 
marked  the  first  in  a  series  that  was 
eventually  to  number  22  Follies  produc- 
tions. It  also  marked,  although  the  tim- 
ing was  coincidental,  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  Ziegfeld  marriage. 

Rumors  of  trouble  between  Daddy 
and  Anna  had  been  cur- 
rent for  a  long  time,  but 
by  now  they  had  reached 
headline  proportions.  De- 
tails of  their  public  spats 
were  aired  in  every 
Broadway  column.  Anna 
gave  statements  to  the 
press,  retracted  them, 
hinted  at  reconciliations, 
retired  to  her  silken  tent 
to  sulk.  Finally,  after  a 
few  more  turbulent  years 
of  quarreling  and  sep- 
aration, she  and  Daddy 
were  divorced. 

The  Florenz  Ziegfeld- 
Anna  Held  union— half 
side-show  extravaganza 
and  half  marriage- 
ended  in  1913.  Anna's 
career  continued  for  an- 
other five  years  despite 
her  frequent  public  an- 
nouncements that  she 
was  about  to  retire  on  the 
million  dollars  she  had 
saved  up  during  her 
years  with  Daddy.  She 
died  in  1918  in  a  final 
flash  of  publicity.  Re- 
porters diagnosed  the 
cause  of  death  as  "my- 
eloma" induced,  they 
pointed  out  ghoulishly, 
by  the  too-tight  lacing 
of  Anna's  corsets.  Their 
stories  were  accompan- 
ied by  vivid  diagrams 
showing  what  happened 
to  female  insides  as  a 
result  of  such  lacing. 
And  such,  the  final  ava- 
lanche of  obituaries  con- 
cluded, were  the  wages 
of  Life  Upon  The  Wicked 
Stage. 

It  had  all  been,  as 
Mother  said,  a  long  time 
ago,  and  Anna  Held  had 
already  been  dead  six 
years  when  I  first  found 
out  about  it. 

"But  it's  over  and  for- 
gotten, darling,"  Mother 
said,  when  she  saw  that  I 
was  still  brooding  about 
the  revelation. 

"Daddy  doesn't  think 
about  it  anymore,  and 
neither  do  I.  Let's  play  a  game  of  jacks," 
she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

Ill 

BuRKELY,  a  bronze  scroll  on  one  side 
of  the  wrought-iron  gates  read,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  CREST. 

Burkely  Crest,  where  I  first  lived,  was 
technically  a  country  estate,  but  it  had 
some  of  the  characteristics    ( Continued) 
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Famous  guests  were  always  in  the  house ,  Burkely  Crest,  yet  Patty  kneic  the  home  was  herh 


of  a  zoo,  and  some  of  a  medieval  fief.  Its 
rambling  24  acres  embraced  a  jumble  of 
farmland,  flower  gardens,  dog  runs,  duck 
ponds,  Japanese  teahouses,  tennis  courts, 
a  buffalo  paddock,  a  replica  of  George 
Washington's  home,  Mount  Vernon, 
and  a  swimming  pool. 

The  swimming  pool  was  an  example 
of  the  schizophrenic  (juality  of  the  place. 
The  pool  evolved  from  a  basically  simple 
desire  on  Daddy's  part  to  have  some- 
place to  swim.  Daddy  believed  in  health- 
ful exercise  for  the  entire  family,  and 
what  better  exercise  than  a  daily  plunge 
and  a  fast  swim  from  one  end  of  the  pool 
to  the  other? 

Daddy  decided  to  build  the  pool  on  a 
sunny,  open  site  at  the  end  of  a  double 
path  of  flowering  cherry  trees,  and  he 
summoned  Joseph  Urban  from  New 
York  to  design  it. 

Mr.  Urban  had  never  designed  a  swim- 
ming pool  l)efore,  but  he  had  created 
plenty  of  breathtaking  Follien  sets  a 
ma.ssive  gray  Sphinx  outlined  again.st  an 
Kgyptian  sky,  an  underwater  scene  in 
the  Garden  of  I'aradi.se,  a  pair  of  tower- 
ing elephants  flanking  the  bronze  Gates 
of  Elysium  so  Daddy  figured  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  knock  out  a  simple  swim- 
ming pool  in  Westchester  ("ounly. 

At  (irs(  Mr.  Urban  was  all  businesslike 
practicality.  The  blueprint  spi-cifications 
were  models  of  exactness  length  of 
excavation,  depth  of  pool,  angk'  of  slope, 
grade  of  cement ,  waterproof  paint ,  drains, 
filters,  pumps.  Then,  abruptly,  the 
Vieiuiese-born  designer  flung  functional- 
ism  to  (he  winds  and  gave  way  to  his 
irrepressible  artistic  .soul.  In  the  very 
center  of  the  swimming  pool  he  placed 
a  large  statue  of  a  cherub  holding  aloft 
a  fi.sh.  The  (ish  spouted  water  from  its 
mouth  in  a  long,  arching  stream. 

The  ellect  of  the  statue  was  to  ruin 
any  po.ssibilily  of  getting  invigorating 
exerci.se  in  the  pool.  Unless  you  swam 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  with  head 
averted,  you  crashed  into  the  cherub  or 
got  smacked  in  the  face  with  the  jet  of 
water  from  the  fish's  mouth. 

Matters  were  further  complicated 
when  Daddy  put  a  canoe  into  the  pool 
too,  so  we  could  all  practice  paddling  for 
camp.  You  could  take  only  a  couple  of 
strokes  with  the  paddle  before  plowing 
into  the  .statue  or  into  the  side  of  the 
pool,  or  into  any  luckless  swimmer  who 
happened  to  be  floating  around. 

While  Mr.  Urban  was  designing  a 
swimming  pool  that  nobody  could  swim 
in.  Mother  busied  herself  making  the 
tennis  court  unfit  for  anybody  to  play 
tennis  on.  She  planted  climbing  roses 
all  over  the  wire  fences  surrounding  the 
court;  as  a  result  it  was  a  painful  disaster 
to  run  up  against  them  in  chase  of  a 
ball.  The  tennis  players  grumbled,  but 
Grandma  Burke  thought  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  roses  was  so  pretty  that  she 
had  a  Japanese  teahouse  built  next  to 
the  court,  where  she  could  sit  and  watch 
the  players  lacerate  themselves  on  the 
thorns. 

Only  a  limited  portion  of  Burkely 
Crest  was  devoted  to  cultivated  lawn.  A 


gravel  driveway  lined  with  blue-spruce 
trees  swept  up  from  the  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where 
there  was  a  turnaround  with  a  flagpole 
in  its  center.  This  was  just  about  the 
extent  of  formal  landscaping  on  the 
estate.  The  rest  was  a  world  of  small 
places,  each  devoted  to  some  different 
pursuit,  and  the  whole  thing  offering 
endless  delights  to  a  little  girl  growing  up. 

There  were  a  dozen  different  things  I 
could  do  at  Burkely  Crest.  I  could  climb 
the  huge  copper  beech  tree  outside  the 
dining-room  windows,  or  visit  the  ani- 
mals, or  ride  my  pony,  Sally.  I  could 
round  up  one  of  the  dogs  from  the  ken- 
nels and  take  him  with  me  to  visit 
Grandma. 

Or,  best  of  all,  I  could  play  in  my 
playhouse. 

When  Mother  originally  bought  the 
Kirkman  estate  for  herself  and  Grandma 
there  was  a  playhouse  already  on  it.  It 
was  small,  cramped  and  mingy,  and 
Daddy  liked  things  to  be  large,  spacious 
and  beautiful. 

"Well,  Flo,  just  what  sort  of  a  play- 
hoase  do  you  have  in  mind  for  Patty?" 
Mother  asked  him  at  last. 

What  Daddy  had  in  mind  was  some- 
thing along  the  general  lines  of  the 
I'elit  Trianon,  only  airier. 

"Sunlight,"  Daddy  said  vaguely.  "Big 
windows.  Flowers  blooming.  I  see  white 
columns  a  porch  ..."  J  lis  voice  trailed 
away.  Suddenly  he  snapped  his  fingers. 
"That's  it!  Why  didn't  I  think  of  it 
before?" 

"Why  di<lt)'t  you  think  of  what  be- 
fore?" Mother  said. 

"Mount  Vernon,"  Daddy  said. 


Mount  Vernon,  which  had  started  out 
as  a  part  of  a  Marion  Davies  movie  set, 
arrived  on  a  huge  warehouse  truck. 
Bernie  McDonald,  the  man  who  built 
most  of  Daddy's  sets,  came  along  to 
Hastings  with  it.  Blueprints  were  drawn 
up,  swarms  of  workmen  were  hired,  and 
under  Bernie's  direction  it  became  the 
front  of  the  most  wonderful  playhouse 
imaginable.  There  was  a  story-and-a- 
half  living  room,  a  dining  room,  a  li- 
brary, a  bedroom,  a  porch  and  a  covered 
passageway  to  the  kitchen.  The  kitchen 
had  a  stove  on  which  you  could  really 
cook  and  a  sink  with  no  running  water. 
The  entire  house  was  furnished  with 
child-sized  furniture.  Outside  the  house, 
Martha  Washington  geraniums  bloomed 
along  the  Chippendale  railing  that  ran 
across  the  top  of  the  building. 

Flowers  bloomed  everywhere  at  Burke- 
ly Crest.  There  were  meadows  full  of 
jonquils  and  narcissus,  and  a  field  of 
white  violets.  There  were  cutting  gar- 
dens and  formal  gardens  and  a  rose  gar- 
den encircled  by  a  high  box  hedge  where 
1  caught  ro.sebugs  and  drowned  them  in 
kerosene  at  a  penny  per  bug.  Wisteria 
covered  the  outside  walls  of  the  main 
house.  The  glassed-in  sun  parlor  always 
was  full  of  big  wooden  flower  boxes 
brought  in  from  the  greenhouse  and 
filled  with  whatever  was  in  sea,son— 
lilies  of  the  valley  or  hyacinths  or  tulips. 
Pink  begonias  dripf)ed  their  waxy  blooms 
from  a  dozen  hanging  baskets. 

Inside  the  house  great  vases  of  fresh 
flowers  stood  about  in  every  room.  Some 
of  the  flowers  came  from  our  own  gar- 
dens and  some  particularly  the  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses.  Daddy's  favorites- 


were  delivered  from  the  Yonker's  florist^ 
The  flowers  were  changed  nearly  ever\* 
day.  Daddy,  a  perfectionist  in  everyl 
thing,  couldn't  bear  to  see  a  flower  that! 
looked  as  though  it  even  contemplated 
drooping. 

There  were  22  rooms  in  the  main 
house.  The  furnishings  were  constantly 
being  replaced  or  repainted  or  refinished. 
One  year,  when  I  was  about  seven. 
Daddy  decided  to  have  the  whole  place 
redecorated  in  one  swoop.  The  bill  from 
Elsie  Sloan  Farley,  the  society  decora- 
tor, which  Mother  has  preserved,  is  a 
15-page  litany  of  yellow  taffeta  pillows. 
Georgette  ruffles,  net  bedspreads,  silk 
lamp  shades,  toile  curtains  and  brocade 
cushions. 

On  page  five  Miss  Farley  lists  a  clutch 
of  miscellaneous  items  including  some 
Godey  prints,  an  Early  American  desk, 
four  Hitchcock  chairs,  an  Early  Amer- 
ican shaving  stand,  and  half  a  dozen 
bronze  candelabra  shields. 

"I  realize  that  the  above  items  were 
not  ordered,"  Miss  Farley  notes  dis- 
armingly,  "but  I  wanted  to  give  the 
place  a  finished  touch." 

Daddy  had  three  telephones  in  his 
bedroom,  one  of  them  a  direct  line  to 
the  theater.  Mother  had  a  phone  in  her 
room,  and  there  was  a  phone  booth 
under  the  stairs,  but  it  was  stuffy  and 
unventilated  there,  and  conversations 
were  apt  to  be  brief  because  of  the 
danger  of  fainting. 

The  servants '  quarters  were  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  house  and  the  whole  staff 
lived  there  except  Ernest,  the  chauffeur, 
who  had  his  own  cottage  near  the  garage. 
The  staff  included  Ernest;  Delia,  the 
cook;  Helen,  the  waitress  and  her  sister 
Alice,  the  kitchen  maid;  Hardy,  the 
butler;  Condon,  the  gardener;  Winifred, 
the  upstairs  maid;  Mother's  personal 
maid,  Sigrid;  John  Hopkins,  who  was 
the  gardener's  helper  and  also  ran  the 
flag  up  each  morning;  Jake,  the  barber; 
and  Willie,  the  kennel  man.  In  charge 
of  me  was  my  wonderful  Scotch  Urquie. 
And  in  charge  of  everything  and  every- 
body was  Sidney. 

Sidney  performed  a  variety  of  func- 
tions. He  was  valet,  bartender,  major- 
domo  and  weatherman.  Plump,  balding 
and  chronically  short  of  breath,  Sidney 
would  march  solemnly  downstairs  each 
morning,  very  British  and  correct  in  the 
striped  pants  and  black  jacket  of  a  gen- 
tleman's gentleman,  and  open  the  front 
door.  Nobody  would  ever  suspect  that 
this  pompous  dignity  masked  a  weak- 
ness for  pinching  the  maids  and  nipping 
at  the  sherry  bottle. 

Sidney  would  stick  his  head  outside 
the  door  and  take  a  deep  sniff  of  the 
morning  air.  If  he  pronounced  the  weather  i 
suitable,  he  would  carry  Daddy's  break- 
fast tray  to  a  table  near  the  lilac  bushes. 
If  he  felt  that  the  morning  was  unsuit- 
able—too cloudy,  or  too  damp,  or  too 
hot,  or  too  cold— Daddy  would  have 
breakfast  in  his  own  room.  There  was 
no  point  in  eating  outdoors,  Daddy  al- 
ways said,  unless  the  outdoors  was  abso- 
lutely perfect.  (Continued) 
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It  takes  a  secret  recipe  to  create  the  pleasing,  teasing  taste  of  MIRACLE  WHIP! 


How  would  you  describe  one  of  America's  favorite  flavors?  Gentle.., pleasing... 
compelling. ..tantalizing. ..teasing.  You  choose  the  words-Kraft  chooses  the 
spices,  then,  gently  blends  them  freshfrom  the  grinding  to  the  secret  recipe  called 
Miracle  Whip.  You  just  swirl  it  on.  Spread  its  luxurious  richness  on  a  sandwich. 
Add  its  famous  creaminess  to  a  poiato  salad,  a  coleslaw,  or  to  the  tomato  salad 
shown  here.  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing- 'he  dressing  people  eat  salads  for! 


Tomato  Royal— Combine  6  chopped  hard-cooked  eggs,  3 
tbsps.  chopped  green  pepper,  'A  tsp.  curry  powder,  X  tsp. 
salt  and  enough  creamy  Miracle  Whip  to  moisten;  mix  lightly. 
Cut  4  tomatoes  into  6  sections  almost  to  stem.  Using  a  sharp 
knife  peel  back  the  skin  of  each  section  to  form  petals.  Fill 
each  tomato  with  egg  salad;  top  with  a  scoop  of  Miracle  Whip. 
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Indoors  or  out,  I  would  sit  opposite 
him  and  watch  him  eat  his  morning 
meal.  I  had  finished  my  own  dull  nur- 
sery repast  hours  before— stewed  fruit, 
a  bowl  of  cereal  topped  with  two  butter- 
balls,  a  glass  of  Walker-Gordon  milk— 
and  Daddy's  breakfast  seemed  to  me 
infinitely  beautiful  to  coiUemplate,  like 
food  for  the  ^ods:  a  rare  variety  of  rasp- 
berries from  the  garden,  finnan  haddie, 
fresh  baking-powder  biscuits  the  size  of 
a  half  dollar  and  steaming  black  coffee. 

Mother  had  breakfast  served  to  her 
in  bed  on  a  beautiful  kidney-shaped  bed 
table  while  she  conferred  with  Delia 
about  the  day's  menus.  During  the  week 
there  was  only  the  family  and  staff  to 
feed,  but  Sundays  always  brought  an 
enormous  crowd  of  guests. 

Friends  drove  up  the  long  bluestone 
driveway  all  afternoon,  neighbors  drifted 
in  and  out,  guests  from  New  York  were 
delivered  from  the  Hastings  station  by 
local  taxi.  People  wandered  around  the 
lawns  and  gardens  or  pitched  horseshoes 
or  played  croquet  or  tried  a  wary  game 
of  tennis  on  the  rose-bedecked  court. 
Inside  the  house  there  was  apt  to  be  a 
table  of  bridge  in  one  room  and  a  new 
movie  i)ul  on  by  a  man  who  came  up 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday  to  run  them 
from  a  tin-lined  projection  room.  The 
maids  passed  hot  roast-beef  .sandwiches 
and  cookies  and  silver  dishes  of  bonbons 
and  salted  nuts. 

At  dinnertime  the  guests  would  drift 
into  the  dining  room  still  chattering 
happily  away,  everyone  relaxed  and 
thoroughly  at  home.  'I'he  guests  were 
mostly  theater  people,  but  there  were 
nonprofessionals  loo,  old  friends  like 
Doctor  Wagner,  house  physician  for  the 
New  Amsterdam  Theater,  and  theGrover 
VVhalens,  who  lived  in  nearby  Dobbs 
Ferry.  And  almost  every  Sunday  a  scat- 
tering of  relatives  would  show  up. 

While  Daddy  carved  (he roast,  Mother, 
who  was  an  expert  carver  herself,  would 
keep  up  a  running  fire  of  instructions 
from  her  end  of  the  table.  Daddy  usually 
paid  no  attention  and  went  on  imper- 
turbably  slicing  away.  One  Christmas 
day,  though,  when  the  main  course  was 
roast  pig.  Daddy  rebelled.  Mother  was 
rattling  on  and  on  at  him  about  the 
slices  being  too  thin  and  I  think  you  do 
the  hind  joints /ir.s/,  dear,  and  thru  liegin 
serving  from  the  other  end,  until  finally 
Daddy  gave  her  a  long  look,  sliced  off 
the  piglet's  head,  put  it  on  a  plate  and 
sent  it  down  to  her.  The  head  gazed  up 
soulfuily  and  reproachfully  with  the 
apple  in  its  mouth.  That  didti't  stop 
Mother,  though  she  just  smiled  ab- 
sently at  it  and  told  Daddy  that  he 
wasn't  holding  the  carving  knife  at  the 
proper  slant. 

Daddy  loved  to  see  the  dining  room 
filled  with  his  friends,  he  loved  to  have 
the  table  covered  with  fine  china  and 
silver,  the  shaded  lamps  glowing,  fresh 
flowers  all  about,  wine  in  the  crystal 
glasses  and  the  aroma  of  rich  food  in 
the  air. 

He  produced  those  Sunday  dinners 
the  way  he  produced  his  Follie.%  and  he 
couldn't  bear  a  false  note  in  either.  One 
Sunday,  with  the  eagle  eye  that  could 
spot  a  tarnished  spangle  on  a  showgirl 
at  50  paces,  his  glance  happened  to  fall 
on  Doc  Wagner's  plate.  He  stiffened 
with  distaste.  Doc  Wagner  was  eating 
away,  stuffing  down  duck  with  orange 
sauce,  blissfully  unaware  that  there  was 
a  chip  broken  off  the  edge  of  his  plate. 


Later,  as  soon  as  our  last  guest  had 
departed,  the  Old  Perfectionist  turned 
to  Mother  and  informed  her  that  Burkely 
Crest  was  going  to  wrack  and  ruin.  It 
was,  he  said,  sinking  into  the  dust  like  a 
second  House  of  Usher. 

"Any  morning  now  I  expect  to  walk 
outside  and  see  an  abandoned  automo- 
bile on  the  front  lawn,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"Probably  an  old  Model-T,  with  chick- 
ens roosting  in  the  clutch." 

"What  seems  to  be  wrong  now,  dear?" 
Mother  asked. 

"Doctor  Wagner,"  Daddy  said,  "one 
of  my  oldest  and  dearest  friends,  was 
reduced  to  eating  his  dinner  tonight 
from  a  broken  plate.  My  own  coffee 
cup,  I  noticed,  had  a  large  crack  on  its 
rim.  No  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  serving 
our  guests  out  of  toothbrush  mugs  or 
old  Thermos  jugs." 

Mother  .said  she  had  noticed  lately 
that  some  of  the  china  needed  replacing. 
She  .said  she  would  .see  about  ordering  a 
few  pieces  this  week. 

"No  need  to  bother,"  Daddy  said. 
"I'll  take  care  of  it." 

The  dining-room  table  was  big  enough 
to  .seat  20,  but  it  wa.sn't  big  enough  to 
hold  the  dinner  service  of  the  Ru.ssian 
Imperial  Court,  which  was  what  Daddy 
had  bought  to  replace  Doc  Wagner's 
chipped  plate.  There  wjis  china  stacked 
all  over  the  table  and  on  both  sideboards 
and  on  each  of  the  20  dining-room  chairs 
and  all  over  the  fioor.  There  were  .soup 
plates,  bread-and-butter  plates,  dinner 
plates,  (les.serl  plates,  salad  plates,  tu- 
reens, platters,  cups,  compote  dishes, 
teapots,  samovars,  and  saucers,  and,  in 
additi<(ri,  there  were  some  pieces  that 
weren't  meant  for  food  at  all  but  merely 
for  decoration,  like  a  12-branch  can- 
rielabrum  and  a  mammoth  urn  sprouting 
bronze  «'agle  wings. 

Mother  opened  the  front  door  and 
called,  "Hello,  I'm  home!  Where  is 
everybody?"  She  came  down  the  hall  to 
the  dining  roor7i.  "Did  the  dishes  .  .  ." 

Her  voice  died  away.  She  stood  in  the 
doorway,  and  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  but  nothing  emerged  except  a 
feeble  croak.  She  swallowed,  and  tried 
again. 

"What  is  it?"  she  managed  to  ask  in 
a  dry  whisper. 

"Like  it?"  Daddy  .said,  beaming. 
"Pretty  impressive,  eh?  They  had  a 
devil  of  a  time  unpacking  it,  especially 
that  urn.  But  it's  all  here,  safe  and 
sound,  without  a  single  piece  broken." 
Mother  looked  at  him,  hollow-eyed. 
"Complete  service  for  a  hundred 
guests,"  Daddy  said  proudly.  "Probably 
at  least  one  thousand  pieces,  give  or  take 
a  dozen  or  so." 

Mother  moved  into  the  room  like  a 
sleepwalker.  She  reached  out  toward  the 
table  and  picked  up  one  of  the  dinner 
plates  and  held  it  in  both  hands,  staring 
down  at  it  vacantly. 

"Pretty  nice,  eh?"  Daddy  said,  still 
beaming. 

"What  "  Mother  said  hoarsely. 

She  stopped  and  cleared  her  throat. 
"What's  this?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  that's  a  dinner  plate,  Bill," 
Daddy  said.  "You  know  that." 

"No,"  Mother  said,  still  like  someone 
in  a  trance.  "I  mean,  what's  this  on  the 
plate?" 

"Well,  that's  sort  of  a  coat  of  arms," 
Daddy  said.  He  was  beginning  to  feel 
vaguely  uncomfortable.  "A  crest.  It's  on 
every  piece.  Solid  gold." 
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"Whose  crest?"  Mother  said.  "Whose 
at  of  arms?" 

"Former  owner,"  Daddy  said,  and  he 
bbed  his  hands  together  briskly.  "Now ! 
1  get  Sidney  down  here  to  clear  this 

uff  out  and  wash  it  up  and  " 

"Who  was  the  former  owner?"  Mother 
id. 

Daddy  glanced  at  her  nervously. 
"Oh,  hell,  what's  the  difl'erence?"  he 
id.  He  gave  a  hollow  chuckle.  "The 
ain  thing  is  that  it's  ours  now." 
"Who  was  the  former  owner?"  Mother 
iked  again. 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 
"The  Czar,"  Daddy  said  at  last.  "Of 
ussia,"  he  added  helpfully. 
"How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?" 
[other  said. 

There  was  another,  somewhat  longer, 
lence. 

"Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars," 
>addy  said. 

"Ah,"  Mother  said.  She  put  the  din- 
er plate  on  the  table  with  infinite  care. 

"I'll  get  Sid  right  to  work,"  Daddy 
{lid  in  businesslike  tones.  "He  can  start 
lacking  it  away." 

j  "Where  would  you  suggest  stacking 
?"  Mother  said.  Her  voice  was  stronger 
ow,  with  a  faint  touch  of  acid  in  it.  "In 
ladison  Square  Garden?" 

Daddy  looked  around  at  the  cluttered 
ining  room. 

"For  the  first  time,"  Mother  said,  "I 
nderstand  exactly  what  the  Russian 
•volution  was  all  about." 

"Well,  maybe  you're  right,"  Daddy 
lid.  "It  does  seem  a  bit  much." 


"A  bit,"  Mother  said. 

"I  think  I'll  have  it  all  returned  to  the 
dealer  tomorrow,"  Daddy  said. 

"A  splendid  idea,"  Mother  said. 

"I  only  bought  it  because  I  thought 
you'd  be  pleased,"  Daddy  said  meekly. 

"I  know  you  did,  darling,"  Mother 
said,  "and  I  appreciate  the  thought." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  though,"  Daddy 
said,  "I  think  I'll  keep  one  of  the  dinner 
plates.  Just  one." 

"Whatever  for?"  Mother  asked. 

"For  next  Sunday,"  Daddy  said.  "For 
Doc  Wagner's  dinner." 

IV 

Burkely  Crest  was  more  than  just 
house  and  pool  and  tennis  courts  and 
woodland  walks,  though.  It  was  a  20th- 
century  Peaceable  Kingdom  where  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together, 
along  with  the  buffalo,  the  elephant,  the 
Egyptian  ass,  and  Mother's  15  dogs. 

My  parents'  mania  for  animals  was 
transmitted  to  me  like  some  sort  of 
hereditary  disease,  except  that  I  never 
thought  of  it  as  a  mania.  It  always 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  have  buf- 
faloes and  a  baby  elephant  for  pets  as 
well  as  bunny  rabbits. 

The  Burkely  Crest  animals  were 
mainly  out-of-work  actors  or  circus  per- 
formers. The  fighting  cocks,  for  instance, 
had  appeared  in  Rio  Rita,  the  chim- 
panzee had  been  featured  in  a  dance 
number  with  Ann  Pennington  in  the 
1920  Follies,  and  the  lion  cubs  were  the 
ofTspring  of  a  Barnum-and-Bailey  wild- 


animal  act.  The  two  buffaloes  had  been 
fired  from  the  cast  of  J. P.  McEvoy's 
play  Comic  Strip  during  the  New  Haven 
tryout. 

Daddy  had  gone  up  to  New  Haven  to 
see  the  run-through  of  Comic  Strip  and 
was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  plight  of 
the  unemployed  buffaloes.  He  bought 
them  on  the  spot  and  had  them  trucked 
to  Hastings. 

"They  looked  unhappy,"  he  explained 
vaguely  to  Mother  when  she  asked  what 
on  earth  had  possessed  him. 

Mother  was  as  animal-mad  as  Daddy, 
but  the  buffaloes  were  something  of  a 
shock,  even  for  her. 

The  buffaloes  may  have  been  unhappy 
in  New  Haven,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  at  Burkely  Crest  they  were  just 
plain  mad.  They  charged  out  of  their 
crates  bellowing  fiercely  and  looking 
around  for  somebody  to  trample.  They 
were  herded  into  the  paddock  behind 
the  barn  where  my  old  Shetland  pony 
used  to  be  kept;  but  the  paddock  fence, 
originally  built  to  withstand  only  the 
gentlest  pony  nudgings,  immediately 
began  to  sag  under  the  female  buffalo's 
enraged  rushes. 

The  gardener  was  detailed  to  patrol 
the  paddock  with  a  deer  rifie  while  car- 
penters were  summoned  to  reinforce  the 
fence.  I  think  Daddy  began  to  suspect 
right  then  that  the  buffalo  transaction 
had  been  a  mistake,  but  I  suppose  he 
hoped  that  with  a  little  kindness  the 
animals  could  be  tamed,  or  at  least 
cheered  up. 

The  buffaloes  only  became  more  and 


more  obnoxious,  though,  devouring  end- 
less bales  of  hay,  pawing  the  turf  into 
mud  and  growing  fatter  every  day. 
Mother  got  to  the  point  where  she 
couldn't  even  look  at  a  nickel  without 
shuddering.  When  the  wind  was  right, 
the  bellowing  from  ihe  paddock  could 
be  heard  clear  down  to  the  village,  and 
somebody  told  Daddy  that  a  question 
had  been  raised  in  town  meeting  about 
zoning  provisions. 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  female 
began  acting  meaner  than  usual,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  and  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  she  was  expecting 
something— possibly  a  Hudson  Terra- 
plane,  from  the  size  of  her.  She  had 
never  been  exactly  what  you  would  call 
svelte,  but  now  even  the  male  bufifalo, 
who  was  nothing  much  to  look  at  him- 
self, could  hardly  bear  to  be  in  the  same 
paddock  with  her. 

When  the  heifer  arrived,  it  was  the 
image  of  its  parents— in  other  words, 
fat,  ugly  and  mean.  For  a  while  my 
father  tried  to  pretend  that  the  new 
arrival  was  sort  of  lovable.  He  would 
bring  visitors  down  to  the  paddock  and 
shout  baby  talk  at  it  (it  always  retreated 
to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  fence  when 
anyone  showed  up),  but  junior  soon 
showed  every  indication  of  growing  into 
the  biggest,  meanest  buffalo  in  captivity. 
Daddy  realized  that  he  had  on  his  hands 
three  animals  that  everyone  despised 
and  that  were  eating  a  king's  ransom  in 
hay  every  month. 

He  managed  to  locate  a  zoo  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  was  willing      ( Continued) 
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to  talic  the  buffaloes  off  our  hands  (pre- 
paid K.O.B.)  so  they  were  herded  into 
three  custom-lmilt  crates  for  the  trip. 
It  tool<  two  weelts  and  half  a  dozen  of 
the  nuri<ely  Crest  men  to  coax  them 
into  the  crates.  As  the  trucit  carrying  the 
l)uffaloes  away  drove  through  the  gates 
a  sniaii  crowd  of  villagers  who  had 
gathered  to  watch  gave  a  faint  cheer. 

The  haliy  elephant  came  next.  Daddy 
had  been  down  at  a  Manhattan  pier 
pursuing  his  favorite  pastime  of  watching 
a  new  shipment  of  Ringling  animals  ar- 
rive, and  he'd  fallen  in  love  with  Herman 
at  first  sight,  lie  bought  him  from  John 
Ringling  on  the  spot,  had  .Joseph  Urban 
design  a  gla.s.s-jeweled  howdah  for  him, 
and  gave  him  to  me  as  a  sixth-birthday 
pre.sent.  Herman  was  a  tremendous  sen- 
sation at  my  birthday  party,  where  he 
obligingly  let  all  my  guests  climb  on  his 
back  and  lake  rides  up  and  down  the 
driveway. 

Herman  came  complete  not  only  with 
a  howdah  but  also  with  an  elephant  boy 
named  Henry,  a  good-looking  lad  with 
wavy  blond  hair  and  sallow  skin.  I  fell 
in  love  with  him  at  first  sight,  partly  be- 
cause of  his  Itioks  but  mostly  on  account 
of  his  calling.  The  very  words  "elephant 
boy"  stirred  something  primitive  in  my 
blood  doubtless  the  same  something 
that  made  older  women  swoon  over 
Rudolph  Valentino  as  The  Sheik. 

I  was  crazy  about  Henry,  but  the 
baby  elephant  soon  became  a  most 
dreadful  bore.  He  weighed  nearly  300 
pounds,  so  there  was  no  question  of  be- 
ing able  to  romp  with  him  or  take  him 
for  walks  like  the  dogs.  The  gardeners 
loathed  him  for  constantly  trampling 
their  plants  and  flowers.  He  couldn't  be 
kept  in  his  stall  during  the  day  because 
he  lived  in  constant  panic  over  mice, 
trumpeting  shrilly  if  he  sighted  one 
scampering  over  the  bai  n  floor. 

Worst  of  all,  he  never  seemed  to  get 
enough  to  eat.  He  would  range  the 
Burkely  Crest  grounds  like  an  enormous 
vacuum  cleaner,  sucking  up  any  debris 
in  his  path.  Cigarette  butts  and  Uneeda 
biscuits  were  his  favorite  tidbits,  but  in 
a  pinch  he  would  eat  anything.  Half  a 


dozen  times  a  day  he  would  turn  up  at 
the  kitchen  door  and  stick  his  trunk  in- 
side for  a  handout  from  Delia,  who  was 
not  enchanted. 

One  morning  I  was  standing  in  the 
kitchen  doorway  eating  a  Uneeda  bis- 
cuit when  Herman  lumbered  up  and, 
with  his  trunk,  took  the  biscuit  out  of 
my  hand  and  ate  it.  I  stamped  my  foot 
at  him  and  went  inside  for  another  one. 
Herman  followed.  I  suppose  it  had 
finally  entered  his  tiny  brain  that  be- 
yond this  doorway  lay  the  Great  Good 
Place  from  whence  came  all  Uneeda 
biscuits. 

Delia  cringed  against  the  wall,  scream- 
ing and  flapping  her  apron  at  him,  but 
he  kept  on  going,  through  the  kitchen, 
past  the  pantry  and  up  the  back  stairs, 
where  he  got  stuck  about  halfway  be- 
cause the  staircase  was  so  narrow.  He 
lifted  his  trunk  and  began  to  trumpet 
and  pound  with  his  feet  and  carry  on 
in  a  hysterical  fashion. 

"Who  in  ItcU  is  making  all  that  noise?" 
Daddy  called  from  upstairs.  "I'm  trying 
to  get  a  little  sleep." 

"It's  Herman,  Daddy,"  I  said.  "He's 
stuck." 

Daddy  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  in  his  dressing  gown. 

"You're  not  supposed  to  bring  Her- 
man into  the  house,"  he  told  me. 

"I  didn't  bring  him  in,"  I  said.  "He 
just  came." 

"And  why  in  God's  name  is  he  climb- 
ing up  the  stairs?"  Daddy  asked  ir- 
ritably. 

"I  think  he's  hungry,"  I  said. 

"Well,  there's  nothing  to  eat  up 
here,"  Daddy  said.  He  eyed  Herman 
sternly.  "Down,  Herman!"  he  said. 
"Down,  sir!" 

Herman  gave  another  roar. 

"Whe.e  the  hell  is  Henry?"  Daddy 
said. 

"Down  at  the  barn,  I  guess,"  I  said. 

"\.e.i,  go  and  get  him,"  Daddy  told 
me.  "And  tell  him  to  hurry." 

I  ran  out  of  the  house,  but  Henry  was 
already  panting  up  the  driveway,  having 
been  alerted  by  Herman's  shrieks.  With 
Henry  pulling  at  Herman  from  below 


and  Daddy  pushing  from  above,  th( 
finally  managed  to  get  him  downsiai 
and  outside.  Henry  then  took  Herman  \ 
the  ear  and  led  him  back  to  the  bar 
while  Daddy  tried  to  explain  to  Moll 
what  all  the  commotion  had  bet 
about.  Mother  was  completely  on  He 
man's  side. 

"I  think  it  was  quite  clever  of  him 
come  into  the  house  for  food,"  she  sa. 
admiringly. 

Delia,  however,  informed  Daddy  th; 
the  time  had  come  to  choose  betwee 
Herman  and  herself.  I  don't  know  wht 
would  have  happened  if  Mr.  Ringlir. 
had  not  providentially  called  froi 
F^lorida  that  night.  He  was  lining  u 
new  acts  for  next  season  and  found  hin 
self  a  little  short  on  animals. 

"It's  funny  you  should  call  at  th 
particular  time,"  Daddy  said,  "becaus 
I  happen  to  find  myself  a  little  long  o 
animals.  What  would  you  like?  Coupl 
of  lion  cubs?  Two  Canadian  bears? 
baby  elephant?" 

Mr.  Ringling  said  he  could  eertainl, 
use  a  baby  elephant  if  Daddy  was  will 
ing  to  sell  Herman  back  to  the  circu.- 
Daddy  said  he  was  not  only  willing,  h 
would  throw  in  a  jeweled  howdah  an 
an  elephant  boy  to  boot.  Herman  wa 
shipped  off'  to  Sarasota  the  next  da.v 
but  Henry  decided  to  go  to  C.C.N.Y 
instead  and  study  to  be  a  dentist. 

Even  without  Herman  the  barn  wa 
crowded.  Moonlight  and  Starlight 
Grandma  Burke's  carriage  ponies,  were 
living  out  a  comfortable  old  age  in  ad 
joining  stalls,  right  next  to  the  pair  o 
Egyptian  asses  that  had  been  a  gifi 
from  Louisa  Munn.  Mrs.  Munn,  passing 
through  Egypt  on  a  world  tour,  hac 
spotted  the  milk-white  asses  in  Cairo 
and  on  impulse  had  sent  them  to  Burke- 
ly Crest.  Mrs.  Munn  was  always  send- 
ing animals  from  abroad  to  her  friends, 
the  way  other  people  send  models  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower. 

My  pony  Jacinto  was  also  housed  in 
the  barn.  Jacinto  had  been  a  gift  from 
Will  Rogers,  who  had  purchased  him 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  the 
prince  was  in  America  and  sold  his 


^  tring  of  polo  ponies.  Along  with  Ja- 
Hinto,  Mr.  Rogers  had  given  me  a  beauti- 
llul  child-sized  Western  saddle  trimmed 

vith  silver,  with  my  name  engraved  on 

he  cantle. 

,     Our  birds  lived  in  cages  in  the  sohir- 
^  um,  where  Mother's  two  parrots  also 
ivere  kept.  There  were  canaries  and  par- 
?|ikeets  and  a  cockatoo,  and  a  macaw 
hat  belonged  to  Constance  Collier. 
.Miss  Collier  had  left  him  to  board  with 
IS  while  she  was  in  Europe.  He  was 
arlet  and  blue  with  a  long  tail  and  a 
larsh  voice,  in  which  he  screamed  at 
myone  who  came  near  him.  Every 
ifternoon  Mother  would  hang  the  ma- 
^^aw's  cage  from  a  branch  of  the  big 
naple  next  to  the  house  so  he  could  get 
*-ome  fresh  air. 

One  day  Daddy  came  home  early  and 
aw  him  huddled  on  his  perch  with  (as 
Daddy  put  it)  a  "hopeless"  expression 
n  his  face.  Indulgence  in  the  Pathetic 
Fallacy  got  Daddy  into  most  of  his 
trouble  with  animals. 

Daddy  could  never  bear  to  see  any 
living  thing  cooped  up.  In  a  burst  of 
humanitarianism  he  opened  the  top  of 
the  macaw's  cage  and  set  it  free.  The 
bird  rocketed  out  in  a  brilliant  flash  of 
scarlet  and  blue  and  soared  off  in  an 
easterly  direction,  presumably  headed 
'\  for  the  coast  of  Central  America. 

Daddy  said  later  that  he  thought  the 
macaw  would  simply  take  a  few  flaps 
around  the  garden  and  then  return 
gratefully  (the  old  Pathetic  Fallacy 
again)  to  his  cage.  He  posted  a  reward 
and  hired  some  local  boys  to  beat  the 
bushes,  but  the  macaw  never  turned  up. 
Miss  Collier  did  though,  a  couple  of 
weeks  later,  and  was  furious. 

There  were  ducks  and  pheasants  and 
quail  at  Burkely  Crest  and  also  a  flock 
of  multicolored  pigeons.  The  pigeons 
were  ex-Follies  girls  who  waddled  around 
in  their  pastel  feathers  (dyed  for  a  first- 
act  finale)  getting  plumper  all  the  time 
and  gossiping  to  each  other  about  the 
good  old  days  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theater.- 

We  had  a  flock  of  homing  pigeons 
too,  although  not  for  long.  They  origi- 
nally came  from  a  Mount  Kisco  breeder, 
but  the  old  cage  compulsion  got  the  bet- 
ter of  Daddy  before  the  pigeons  had 
been  at  Burkely  Crest  long  enough  to 
regard  the  place  as  home.  He  set  them 
all  free  one  balmy  spring  afternoon  only 
to  see  them  swoop  three  times  around 
the  chimneys  and  vanish  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mount  Kisco. 

The  parrots  had  belonged  to  Mother 
since  before  her  marriage.  The  small 
gray  one  had  been  a  gift  from  a  min- 
ister's wife,  and  it  would  croak  its  one 
sentence— "Lord,  hear  our  prayer!"— 
over  and  over  until  you  could  go  out  of 
your  mind.  The  other  parrot  was  a  big 
bird  with  a  swashbuckling  air,  as  though 
it  had  been  to  sea.  It  had  a  vocabulary 
that  singed  your  ears.  Their  cages  hung 
side  by  side,  and  they  took  turns  scream- 
ing their  lines  at  each  other— first  a 
string  of  hair-raising  curses  from  the  big 
bird,  followed  by  the  gray  one's  sanc- 
timonious "Lord,  hear  our  prayer!" 

The  cockatoo  belonged  to  me  and 
was  called  Rasputin.  She  was  so  tame 
she  would  sit  on  the  back  of  my  chair  at 
the  dinner  table  and  ask  for  bits  of  food 
by  sticking  her  beak  next  to  my  ear  and 
making  whispering  sounds.  One  night 
while  my  governess,  Urquie,  was  lying 


in  bed  reading,  Rasputin  flew  into  her 
room,  landed  rather  heavily  on  her 
bosom,  and  laid  an  egg.  Urquie  let  out  a 
startled  screech,  and  Rasputin  picked 
up  the  egg  and  flew  back  to  her  cage  with 
it.  Unfortunately  she  dropped  it  in  mid- 
air, possibly  from  nervousness  at  having 
turned  into  a  mother  after  all  those 
years.  She  never  laid  another  one. 

There  was  also  a  herd  of  deer  and  a 
flock  of  lambs  at  Burkely  Crest,  but  the 
dogs  outnumbered  all  our  other  pets. 
The  kennels  never  housed  fewer  than  15, 
most  of  them  Sealyhams,  Mother's 
favorite  breed.  Daddy  was  an  even  big- 
ger .sucker  for  dogs  than  Mother  was. 
Alice  Poole,  his  secretary,  once  told  me 
that  no  matter  how  many  people  were 
waiting  in  his  office  to  see  him,  if  a  man 
came  along  with  a  dog  to  sell,  she  had 
strict  orders  to  let  him  in  first. 

Whenever  one  of  the  animals  died. 
Mother  and  Daddy  and  I  mourned 
them  almost  as  if  they  had  been  human. 
There  was  a  pet  cemetery  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  meadow  behind  my  playhouse. 
It  was  kept  beautifully  clipped  and 
trimmed,  and  although  I  wept  buckets 
every  time  a  dog  or  a  cat  or  a  songbird 
or  even  one  of  the  pigeons  passed  away, 
it  was  a  great  comfort  to  look  out  of  the 
windows  of  Mount  Vernon  and  see  the 
green  stretch  of  grass  and  the  small 
white  headstones  and  know  that  my 
beloved  pets  were  still  part  of  Burkely 
Crest  after  all. 


Delia  taught  me  to  make  fudge  and 
Sigrid  taught  me  to  sew  and  Urquie 
taught  me  to  read.  But  Mother  decided 
to  teach  me  the  facts  of  life  herself.  This 
was  something  no  governess  or  maid 
should  do.  Mother  told  herself.  It  was 
clearly  a  mother's  duty. 

With  so  many  animals  at  Burkely 
Crest  I  was  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  mating  habits,  but  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  people  did  the  same 
thing.  It  hadn't  entered  my  mind,  for 
instance,  that  there  could  be  even  the 
vaguest  connection  between  our  mother 
duck  hatching  her  eggs  and  the  terrific 
crush  I  had  on  Florie  Smith's  oldest 
brother,  Angelo. 

"Now,  Patty  dear,"  Mother  began, 
taking  a  deep  breath.  "I  want  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  you  about  the  great 
miracle  of  life." 

I  waited. 

"Life  is  ...  "  Mother  began,  and  then 
she  stopped,  thought  a  moment,  and  de- 
cided to  try  another  tack.  "Mother  Na- 
ture is  a  clever,  clever  old  lady,"  she 
said. 

I  saw  no  reason  to  dispute  this. 

"For  instance,"  Mother  said.  "Take 
baby  ducklings.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
wonder  just  why  those  precious  little 
baby  ducklings  hatch  out  of  their 
eggs?" 

"No,"  I  said. 

There  was  a  brief  silence. 

"Well,  for  instance,"  Mother  said, 
apparently  deciding  to  ignore  my  vast 
apathy  toward  clever  Mother  Nature 
and  her  wiles,  "why  do  baby  ducklings 
come  out  of  the  eggs?  Why  not— well, 
why  not  bunny  rabbits?" 

I  looked  at  her.  Even  for  Mother,  this 
was  pretty  silly. 

"The  reaf5on,"  Mother  said,  hurrying 
on,  "the  reason  a  baby  duckling  comes 
out  of  the  egg  is  because  its  mommy  and 


daddy  are  both  ducks."  She  sat  back 
with  a  triumphant  air. 

"Florie  Smith's  brother  Angelo  can 
do  fourteen  pushups  in  a  row,"  I  said. 
"I  saw  him." 

"That's  very  interesting,"  Mother 
said.  "Now,  to  get  back  to  what  I  was 
saying,  if  the  mother  and  father  were 
bunny  rabbits,  their  babies  would  be 
bunny  rabbits  too.  If  the  mother  and 
father  were  hush\  -t ailed  scjuirrels,  their 
babies  would  he  I'umiinu  little  bushy- 
tailed.  .  .  ."  Mother  stojjped  and  .sighed. 
She  didn't  .seem  to  be  getting  any  closer 
to  .\ngelo  Smith. 

"Mother  Nature  is  a  clever,  clever 
old  lady,"  she  said. 

"You  told  me  that  already,"  I  said. 

"Well,  1  want  you  to  remember  it," 
Mother  said  crossly.  The  interview 
wasn't  going  at  all  the  way  she  had 
planned.  "Now,  is  there  anything  you 
want  to  ask  me?" 

"How  old  will  I  have  to  be  before  I 
can  wear  silk  stockings?"  I  asked  her. 

"A  great  deal  older  than  you  are 
now,"  Mother  said  in  irritation,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  sex  lecture. 

Mother  and  Daddy  wanted  me  to  be 
able  to  do  all  the  things  a  cultivated 
young  lady  was  supposed  to  do— play  a 
good  game  of  tennis,  walk  across  a  ball- 
room correctly,  know  history  and  French 
and  arithmetic,  and  recite  the  capitals 
of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  they  also 
wanted  to  be  able  to  take  me  along  to 
Palm  Beach  or  Canada  or  Atlantic  City 
whenever  they  went.  It  was  a  challenge 
to  any  school  system. 

I  was  enrolled  in  a  progressive  school 
in  Manhattan  when  I  was  six.  The 
school  was  permissive  and  didn't  pay 
much  mind  to  the  dreary  old  three  R's. 
We  spent  most  of  our  time  building 
model  cities  or  dabbling  around  in  pots 
of  paint  or  modeling  lumpy  objects  out 
of  clay.  In  the  matter  of  deportment, 
anything  went  just  as  long  as  nobody 
actually  pulled  a  gun  on  anybody  else. 

I  remember  once  trying  to  saw  off  the 
end  of  the  finger  of  a  little  girl  who  .sat 
next  to  me  in  class,  and  no  day  was  com- 
plete without  its  quota  of  block-hurlinu, 
paint-splattering  or  heel-kicking  tan- 
trums. 

The  carpentry  and  general  mayhem 
was  varied  by  one  project  designed  to 
surprise  our  parents  at  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Early  in  November  we  strung 
a  lot  of  apples  and  pitted  dates  around 
the  classroom.  When  they  were  thor- 
oughly withered  and  coated  with  New 
York  City  grime  we  were  supposed  to 
pack  them  into  gift  boxes  and  pre.sent 
them  to  our  mothers  and  fathers. 

Perhaps  getting  wind  of  this,  my  par- 
ents plucked  me  out  of  school  and 
whisked  me  off  to  Palm  Beach  before 
the  holidays  began.  They  were  always 
taking  me  out  of  class  for  some  junket 
or  other  and,  as  permissive  as  the  school 
was,  there  wasn't  much  point  in  being 
permissive  toward  someone  who  wasn't 
there  most  of  the  time.  The  principal  in- 
formed Daddy,  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
term,  that  I  might  be  happier  at  an- 
other school. 

Daddy  couldn't  have  agreed  more.  In 
addition  to  what  he  considered  a  delib- 
erate attempt  to  poi.son  him  with  the 
dried  fruit,  he  had  been  somewhat 
jarred  by  the  one  example  of  English 
composition  that  I  li:iil  brought  proudly 
home  on  the  last  day  of  school: 


A  Poene 

up  in  the  Ireen  birdies  in  leaves  up  in 
the  montitain  and  in  the  trees  and 
that  is  the  end  of  my  poen  by  Patrieia 
\mrke  zie<jfeld. 

It  didn't  seem  like  much  to  show  for 
two  semesters  and  a  thousand  dollars' 
tuition.  So  I  was  enrolled  at  the  Hal- 
sted  School  in  Yonkers  for  the  fall 
term. 

It  didn't  take  me  longer  than  my  first 
hour  at  Halsted  to  realize  that  the 
halcyon  days  were  over.  Halsted  didn't 
hold  with  block-throwing  or  finger- 
sawing.  Halsted  believed  that  carpen- 
ters sawed  wood,  confectioners  made 
candied  fruit,  and  young  ladies  studied 
arithmetic,  English,  geography  and 
history. 

The  sober,  conservative  Halsted 
curriculum  had  one  exception.  The 
physical-education  department  was  like 
some  exotic  tropical  flower  inexplicably 
blooming  in  a  garden  of  string  beans. 
No  serge  gym  bloomers  or  middy  blouses 
for  us  Halsted  girls;  no  volleyball  or 
hockey  or  setting-up  exercises.  Our 
physical-education  teacher  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  higher  vision. 

"The  dance!"  she  would  exclaim 
passionately  (except  she  pronounced  it 
"The  dahnse!").  "The  highest  function 
of  the  human  body  is  to  express  the  fire 
in  the  human  soul !" 

So,  dre.ssed  in  leotards  and  rather 
grimy  wisps  of  chiffon,  we  would  express 
the  fire  in  our  souls  by  stamping  slowly 
around  in  a  huge  circle  while  our  teacher 
beat  on  a  tom-tom,  or  by  tour  jeteing 
heavily  after  her  across  the  gymnasium 
floor. 

We  did  this  for  years  with  no  notice- 
able improvement  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
but  one  day  our  teacher  announced  that 
at  last  we  were  ready. 

Ready  for  what?  we  asked. 

Ready  to  give  a  recital,  she  told  us. 
Our  parents  were  to  be  invited,  and  it 
would  be  out-of-doors,  rain  or  shine. 
The  teacher  herself  would  create,  pro- 
duce and  direct  the  whole  thing. 

I've  forgotten  now  what  the  theme 
of  the  creation  was,  except  that  all  the 
nirls  ill  the  (lass  but  me  were  gypsies. 
1  was  a  woodpecker. 

I  tried  to  change  the  teacher's  mind 
and  talk  her  into  letting  me  be  a  gypsy 
too—  better  an  overweight  u\'I>s>'  than  a 
fat  woodpecker,  I  fell  hul  she  was 
adamant.  I  was  fated  to  make  my  stage 
debut  as  a  woodpecker. 

I  had  never  up  till  then  had  the 
slightest  desire  to  become  an  actress  or 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  profes- 
sional theater.  Mother  and  Daddy  hadn't 
actively  discouraged  me,  but  they  had 
managed  to  point  out  in  a  hundred  sub- 
tle ways  the  tawdry,  heart-breaking 
side  of  the  theater.  Although  they  both 
earned  their  bread  and  butter— and  a 
great  deal  of  jam— from  the  stage,  they 
had  a  different  sort  of  life  in  mind  for 
their  daughter. 

But  now,  as  the  date  of  the  recital 
drew  closer,  I  suddenly  became  violently 
stage-struck.  No  leading  lady  rehears- 
ing for  a  starring  Broadway  role  could 
have  been  more  wrapped  up  than  I  in 
her  forthcoming  appearance.  I  mooned 
around  the  house  after  school  hours, 
dreamily  picturing  my  imminent  hour 
of  triumph. 

"Is  anything  the  matter  with  you, 
Patty  dear?"  Mother  (Conlinned) 
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Medication  works  quickly,  for  hours,  to 

break'itch-cycle 
...stop  skin  itch 

even  embarrassing  itch 

Now  you  can  pel  l:ist.  blessed  relief  from  the 
lorluies  of  ilcliiiij;,  elialing.  rashes,  dry  skin 
eczema  .  .  .  even  enilvirrassing  membrane  itch 
(vaginal  and  rectal  ilching). 

Thousands  of  women  and  men  suffer  the  tor- 
ture and  embairassnient  of  membrane  itching. 
But  now  they  arc  discovering  the  wonderful 
relief  i  anacane  medicated  crenie  brings. 


Doctors  explain  how 

breaks  "itch-cycle" 


1 .  lichinscauses scratching. ..scratch- 
ini:  increases  irritation,  causing  more 
itching,  more  scratching. 

2.  LANACANE's  scientificformula  calms 
irritated  nerve  ends,  relieves  itcliing. 
Stops  urge  to  scratch,  thus  breaks  the 
vicious  "ilch-scratch-itch-cycle". 


LANACANE  soothes  raw.  inflamed 
tissue,  checks  harmful  bacteria 
growth,  helps  speed  healing.  Don't  sutler.  Try 
I  AN  ACANE.  This  amazing  medicated  creme  is 
greaseless.  pleasant  to  use.  Al  all  drug  stores. 


THE  ZIEGFELDS'GIRL  continued 


asked  me.  "You're  just  sitting  there 
with  your  mouth  hanging  open.  Do  you 
feel  all  right?" 

"I  was  thinking  about  the  recital,"  I 
said.  "Did  I  remember  to  tell  you  and 
Daddy  that  it  begins  at  three  o'clock 
sharp?" 

"This  is  approximately  the  eighteenth 
time  you  have  remembered  to  tell  us," 
Daddy  said.  "I  wish  my  publicity  staff 
could  generate  half  as  much  excitement 
about  a  Follies  opening  as  I've  heard 
around  here  about  this  Halsted  School 
dance  recital.  What's  the  name  of  it 
going  to  be?" 

"It  has  no  name,"  I  said.  "Our  teacher 
doesn't  believe  in  names.  She  said  put- 
ting a  title  on  a  thing  limits  its  freedom 
to  ignite  the  minds  of  the  onlookers." 

"Oh,  she  does,  does  she?"  Daddy  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  absolutely  beautiful. 
Daddy,"  I  .said.  "The  Art  Club  girls 
painted  the  sets,  and  they  look  just  as 
real !" 

"How  is  everything  coming  along  in 
the  protiuction  department?"  Daddy 
asked.  "Are  the  costumes  shaping  up?" 

My  face  fell. 

"The  costumes  aren't  .so  great,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "We're  making  them  out  of 
crepe  paper  and  it's  hard  to  get  cre[)e 
pa|>er  to  swirl." 

".Swirl?"  Daddy  said. 

"For  the  gypsies,"  I  explained. 
"(iypsi»'s  are  suppos<'d  to  swirl." 

Daddy  bit  his  lips  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment. 

"Do  you  sui)po.se  your  .school  would 
object  to  n  little  outside  help  with 
the  costumes?"  he  asked  me. 

"Oh,  Daddy!"  I  .said  rapturously. 
"Would  you?" 

"Well,  not  me  fH-rsonally,"  Daddy 
said.  "Hut  Jack  and  Veronica  might." 

.lack  Harkrider  had  designed  the 
gyp.sy  costumes  for  Rio  liito  the  year 
before.  Veronica  was  the  designer  v.  ho 
(lres.se(l  the  F<>llir.<  girls. 

"Oh,  Dnddy!"  1  said  again. 

.Jack  and  \  eronica  came  up  to  Vonk- 
ers  from  Manhattan  the  next  day.  .lack 
was  a  terribly  good  sport  about  it,  al- 
though goodne.ss  knows  what  went 
through  his  mind  when  he  got  a  look  at 
the  unlikely  clutch  of  adolescents  he  was 
.supposed  to  turn  into  sultry  gypsies.  He 
never  said  a  word,  though,  just  briskly 
set  about  taking  their  measurements  and 
assured  them  that  he  would  get  the  ma- 
terial at  Dazian's  that  very  afternoon. 
He  spent  the  next  two  days  in  the  Hal- 
sted kitchen  soaking,  squeezing  and 
antiquing  it  over  the  gas  stove. 

\'eroiiica  channeled  all  her  energies 
into  costuming  me. 

"A  woodpecker,"  she  said  musingly, 
studying  my  chunky  figure.  "Ah.  Well. 
Something  bright  and  shining  and 
sleek.  .  .  ."  She  gave  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible sigh.  "Something  bright  and 
shining,"  she  amended.  "So!"  She 
whipped  out  a  tape  measure.  "Have 
you  learned  your  part  yet?"  she  asked, 
busily  measuring  away. 

"Yes,"  I  said  truthfully.  I  was  afraid 
if  I  told  her  that  my  part  consisted  of 
half  a  dozen  flaps  around  the  lawn-  no 
lines  at  all ^ she  would  pack  up  her  tape 
measure  and  immediately  return  to  New- 
York.  "It's  a  lovely  part.  I'm  the  only 
woodpecker  in  the  whole  ciist." 

"How  exciting  for  you,"  Veronica 
said.  "V^ery  well,  now  I  go  home  and 
start  to  work  on  your  costume." 


All  the  costumes  arrived  by  special 
messenger  just  before  curtaintime.  Mine 
was  really  breathtaking—  a  yellow  beak 
I  could  peer  through  and  feathers  from 
collarbone  to  ankle  like  an  Aztec's 
cape,  royal  blue  and  black  and  white. 
The  gypsies  looked  marvelous  too— 
they  jingled  and  tinkled  and  their  skirts 
swirled,  just  the  way  they  were  sup- 
posed to. 

We  were  all  half-hysterical  with  ex- 
citement. Our  teacher  rushed  around  be- 
hind the  bushes,  her  hair  coming  down 
in  wisps  and  a  limp  orchid  hanging  up- 
side down  on  her  bosom.  At  last  the 
pianist  began  the  introduction,  we  took 
our  places,  and  we  were  off. 

The  actual  performance  is  a  complete 
blank  to  me.  It  must  have  proceeded 
without  any  major  mishaps,  or  I  would 
have  remembered  them.  I  assume  that 
I  flapped  in  the  right  places,  but  all  that 
remains  of  the  experience  is  the  sensa- 
tion of  my  having  swallowed  something 
that  was  still  alive  and  hopping  around 
in  my  stomach.  //  /  only  live  through 
thin,  I  kept  telling  myself  fervently,  /'// 
nerer  set  foot  on  a  !>tage  ayaiu.  \erer, 
iierer,  nerer. 

When  the  last  gypsy  had  disappeared 
into  the  gymnasium  the  applause  wasn't 
(luite  as  thunderous  as  it  had  been  in  my 
daydreams,  and  nobody  stamped  or 
whistled,  but  Mother  and  Daddy  did 
come  hurrying  flown  across  the  lawn  to 
congratulate  us  all.  Mother  was  her 
sweeti-st  and  most  gracious  self,  but  I 
thought  Daddy  looked  a  bit  glassy-eyed. 

"It  w:is  absolutely  charming,"  Mother 
told  the  teacher.  "I  don't  know  when 
I've  seen  such  an  enjoyable  perform- 
ance, do  you,  Flo?" 

"How's  that?"  Daddy  said. 

"I  .said,  I  don't  know  when  we've  had 
such  an  enjoyable  afternoon,"  Mother 
told  him,  a  trifle  sharply. 

"That's  right,"  Daddy  said.  "It's 
been  quite  an  afternoon.  Quite  an  after- 
noon. My  cotigratulations,  Missuh  -  " 

"Why,  Mr.  Ziegfeld!"  our  teacher 
said.  "Coming  from  you,  I'm  simply 
overwhelmed !" 

"Have  you  any-  er,  ah,  what  I  mean 
is,  do  you  plan  to  put  on  one  of  these 
things  every  year?"  Daddy  asked. 

"Oh,  I  do!"  she  iis.sured  him.  "It's 
been  such  a  success  that  I  shall  make 
it  an  annual  event." 

"Ah,"  Daddy  said. 

"Just  like  your  very  own  Follies," 
she  said,  laughing  coyly. 

"Ah,"  Daddy  said  again,  and  he 
joined  her  iti  a  hollow  laugh. 

"Perhaps  even  semiannual,"  our 
teacher  said.  "Two  productions  each 
year.  Fall  and  spring." 

"Fall  and  spring,"  Daddy  said 
thoughtfully.  "I  see." 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  pros- 
pect of  having  to  sit  through  two  re- 
citals a  year  for  the  next  six  years,  or 
whether  it  was  the  failure  of  the  school 
to  pound  arithmetic  into  my  head,  but, 
whatever  the  reason.  Mother  and  Daddy 
became  disenchanted  with  Halsted. 
They  decided  that  the  place  for  me  was 
at  Miss  Masters^the  famous  Dobbs 
School. 

"The  nicest  girls  from  the  very  nicest 
families  go  there,"  Mother  told  me. 
"Dobbs  turns  out  a  lovely,  cultivated 
type  of  young  lady." 

"Dobbs  turns  out  stuck-up  snobs,"  I 
said  sulkily.  "I  met  some  of  them  in 


Palm  Beach.  I  don't  want  to  go 
Dobbs." 

"Of  course  you  want  to  go  to  Dobbi 
You  just  don't  know  it  yet.  How  ca 
you  tell  you  don't  want  to  go  to  a  plac 
if  you've  never  laid  eyes  on  it?" 

"I  can  tell,"  I  said. 

"Nevertheless,  you  and  I  are  goin 
for  an  interview  with  the  principal, 
Mother  said  firmly.  "So  kindly  go  xi] 
stairs  and  wash  your  face  and  corr. 
your  hair  and  try  to  arrange  a  slight! 
more  pleasant  expression  on  your  face 

Mother  and  Miss  Van  Allen 
principal   of  Dobbs,   and   I  (with 
slightly  more  pleasant  expression  on 
face )  sat  in  the  principal's  oflice  for  h 
an  hour  while  Mother  and  Miss  V 
Allen  exchanged  cultured  pleasantri 
Then  Miss  Van  Allen  asked  Mothe 
she  would  mind  waiting  outside  fo 
few  moments  while  she  and  I  had  a 
vate  little  chitchat. 

That's  how  she  put  it— a  private  little 
chitchat.  I  gazed  at  her  coldly  whiU' 
Mother  went  out. 

"Now,  Patricia,"  Miss  Van  Allen 
said,  when  the  door  was  finally  closed 
behind  Mother.  "Just  how  badly  do  you 
want  to  be  a  Dobbs  girl?" 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  Dobbs  girl  at 
all,"  I  said. 

Miss  Van  Allen  seemed  rather  stunned. 

"You  don't?"  she  asked,  bewildered. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I'm  sorry,  but  I 
don't." 

"Then  why  on  earth  are  you  here?" 
she  asked  me. 

"My  mother  made  me  come,"  I  said. 

Miss  Van  Allen  stood  up  behind  her 
desk.  "Thank  you  and  good-bye, 
Patricia,"  she  said. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Van  Allen,"  I  said. 

I  guess  it  was  the  shortest  Dobbs  in- 
terview on  record. 

I  didn't  get  into  Dobbs,  but  I  didn't 
go  back  to  Halsted  either.  We  went  to 
California,  and  I  entered  school  there. 
The  California  Board  of  Education 
wasn't  any  more  successful  at  teaching 
me  arithmetic  than  the  Eastern  boards 
had  been,  but,  years  later,  to  everyone's 
amazement  ( especially  my  own  i,  I  got 
into  college.  It  happened  to  be  a  college 
where  arithmetic  was  not  one  of  the  en- 
trance requirements,  and  I  stayed  only 
a  year,  but,  still,  I  did  get  in.  Before 
college,  however,  my  real  education 
continued  as  the  daughter  of  Billie 
Burke  and  Florenz  Ziegfeld^an  educa- 
tion for  which  I  shall  always  be  ever- 
lastingly grateful.  This  education  in- 
cludes having  a  summer  camp  in  Can- 
ada named  after  me.  It  includes  meeting 
the  famous  theater  people  of  the  '20's, 
who  were  our  frequent  guests.  It  in- 
cludes hilarious  stays  in  Palm  Beach, 
Europe  and  California.  All  of  it,  except 
for  my  tonsil  operation,  a  joyful  way  to 
grow  up.  And  I  would  like  to  tell  you  ail 
about  it. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED  IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE 
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VANISHING  WILDERNESS  continued  from  vage  40 


A  tree  that  took  a  thousand  years  to 
grow  can  now  be  felled  in  an  hour  or 

.1.  For  years  their  timber  was  consid- 
1  mediocre.  But  when  man  disco v- 
i  that  this  timber  was  rotproof,  ter- 
eproof,  easy  to  work,  handsome  and 
•varping,  the  trees  were  condemned 

1  destruction.  On  the  average,  15,000 
acres  are  cut  each  year,  the  wood  being 
in  great  demand.  Some  50,000  acres  have 
been  set  aside  in  state  or  national  pre- 
serves. Apart  from  them,  the  remaining 
stands  total  200,000  acres.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  cutting,  the  last  of  the  unre- 
served coast  redwoods  will  be  gone  in 
about  15  years.  They  may  conceivably 
return  in  1,000  years,  the  time  it  takes  a 
tree  to  reach  maturity— pro\-ided  their 
growing  sites  are  not  taken  over  for 
highways,  industrial  plants  or  homes.  If 
we  are  as  reckless  in  dealing  with  them 
as  we  have  been  in  cutting  the  trees,  we 
will  have  only  museum  pieces  left  when 
the  21st  century  arrives. 

Even  the  redwoods  set  aside  are  in 
danger.  Torrential  rains  falling  on  adja- 
cent cutover  lands  sometimes  cause  vast 
landslides.  Some  redwood  preserves  have 
lost  substantial  numbers  of  trees  from 
the  roaring  torrents  heading  up  on  land 
astride  the  preserve.  It  is  at  last  realized 
that  as  long  as  substantial  parts  of  the 
watershed  remain  in  private  hands,  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  preserve  is  illu- 
sory. The  reckless  methods  of  logging— 
with  a  loss  of  si.x  pounds  of  soil  for  every 
square  yard  of  land— makes  regen- 
eration of  some  redwood  forests  most 
problematical.  Highways,  destructive  of 
redwoods,  have  been  cut  through  the 
area  "to  open  up  new  vistas  to  Cali- 
fomians  and  our  millions  of  visitors  from 
other  states  and  nations." 

The  redwood  groves  are  already  too 
thin  to  stand  the  number  of  visitors  who 
come  to  admire  the  trees. 

"This  wear  and  tear  is  becoming  more 
seriotis  all  the  time,  as  the  popularity  of 
the  redwoods  increases,"  Phillip  Hyde 
and  Francois  Leydet  report  in  their 
book  The  Last  Redwoods.  "Every  year 
the  campgrounds  become  more  crowded. 
The  qualities  of  silence  and  mystery  and 
solitude  of  the  redwoods'  magic  be- 
come increasingly  impaired." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  said  more  than  60 
years  ago: 

"I  feel  most  emphatically  that  we 
should  net  turn  into  shingles  a  tree  which 
was  old  when  the  first  Egv-ptian  con- 
queror penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  has  taken  so  many 
thousands  of  years  to  build  up,  and  which 
can  be  put  to  better  use.  That,  you  may 
say,  is  not  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  There  is  nothing 
more  practical  in  the  end  than  the  pres- 
ervation <  f  beauty,  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  anything  that  appeals  to  the 
higher  emotions  in  mankind." 

Instead  of  preserving  only  museum 
pieces,  why  don't  we  stop  cutting  now, 
and  leave  more  ample  areas  for  camping 
and  picnicking  by  the  300  million  people 
who  will  shortly  occupy  the  land? 

There  is  hardly  a  householder  who  has 
not  seen  the  devastation  wTeaked  by  the 
modem  bulldozer  in  clearing  land  for 
roadi,  in  the  needless  sacrifice  of  ancient 
trees  and  imique  scenic  \-iews.  Every 
state  has  examples  of  the  needless  pollu- 
tion of  rivers  and  lakes,  of  the  spoliation 
of  scenic  \iews  by  power  lines,  of  the 
thoughtless  sacrifice  of  aesthetic  values 
for  commercial  ones. 


Some  will  want  to  drain  the  nearby 
swamp  for  a  factory,  when  the  swamp 
should  be  preserved  for  boys  who  like  to 
catch  frogs,  for  biolog>',  zoology  and 
botany  classes. 

Some  will  want  to  open  up  a  40-acre 
tract  near  or  in  the  town  for  home  build- 
ing, when  it  should  be  preserved  for 
leafy  trails  where  young  and  old  can 
commune  with  nature. 

Some  will  want  to  run  a  road  along  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  for  the  scenic  \-iew  it 
afifords,  when  the  whole  mountain  should 
be  kept  as  a  relic  of  the  original  Amer- 
ican wilderness. 

It  will  be  proposed  that  a  beach  area 
be  zoned  for  business,  when  recreational 
needs  cry  out  for  its  preservation  as  a 
quiet  alcove  in  a  noisy,  strident  world. 

All  communities  seem  to  be  under  the 
hammer  of  "progress"  and  "improve- 
ment." Yet  those  terms  are  technology's 
excuse  for  wiping  out  some  of  our  re- 
maining natural  grandeur  and  beauty 

In  Oregon  there  are  few  primitive  val- 
leys left,  roads  ha\ing  penetrated  ev- 
er\-where.  The  one  remaining  is  the 
^linam  River  in  Eastern  Oregon.  Lum- 
ber companies  want  its  timber.  But  the 
penetration  by  bulldozers  and  trucks 
will  mark  its  demise  as  a  primeval  place 
of  serenity  and  beauty.  The  same  fate 
threatens  most  of  the  remaining  roadless 
canyons  in  the  state  of  Washington.  To- 
day the  Xorth  Fork  of  the  Rattlesnake, 
remote,  distant  and  unknown,  is  doomed 
to  the  same  fate.  It  has  few  friends  to 
defend  it.  But  left  alone,  it  could  in  the 
21st  centiu-y  become  a  hiking  and  camp- 
ing ground  for  thousands  who  would 
explore  its  valleys  and  canyon  walls. 

These  remote  valleys  belong  not  to  the 
lumber  companies  and  the  few  loggers 
and  road  builders  who  will  profit  from 
their  destruction,  but  to  all  the  people. 
They  belong  to  the  apartment  dwellers 
in  New  York,  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  to  the  fishermen  and  hunters 
in  the  nearby  cities.  But  the  question  of 
their  sacrifice  or  preservation  will  be 
decided  by  distant  bureaucrats. 

We  need  Committees  of  Correspon- 
dence to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  diverse 
groups  to  keep  America  beautiful  and  to 
preserve  the  few  wilderness  alcoves  we 
have  left.  We  used  such  committees  in 
the  days  of  our  Revolution,  and  through 
them  helped  bolster  the  efforts  of  people 
everv-where  in  the  common  cause.  Our 
common  cause  today  is  to  preserve  our 
countr>''s  natural  beauty  and  keep  our 
wilderness  areas  sacrosanct.  The  threats 
are  everj-where;  and  the  most  serious 
ones  are  often  made  in  unobtrusive  be- 
ginnings under  the  banner  of  "progress." 
Local  groups  need  national  assistance; 
and  that  means  joining  hands  in  an 
overall  effort  to  keep  our  land  bright 
and  shining. 

We  inherited  the  loveliest  of  all  conti- 
nents. We  should  bequeath  it  to  our 
grandchildren  as  a  land  where  the  major- 
ity is  disciplined  to  respect  the  values 
even  of  a  minority.  Those  values  are 
aesthetic  or  spiritual,  and  they  reflect 
the  principle  that  beauty  is  an  end  in  it- 
self and  that  man  will  find  relaxation, 
renewed  strength  and  inspiration  in  the 
wildness  of  the  earth. 

We  should  leave  behind  a  land  where 
those  yet  unborn  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  the  calls  of  loons  and 
come  to  know  that  they  are  more  glori- 
ous than  any  whir  of  motors.  ■ 


The  special  taste  of  SPAM  inspires  a  host 
of  happy  sandwich  ideas.  Sliced  or  chopped, 
hot  or  cold,  SPAM's  friendly  flavor  is  always 
the  same.  You  get  the  juicy  goodness  of  lean 
pork  shoulder  plus  tender  ham—the  famous 
Hormel  Ham.  And  you'll  get  it  every  time  ■ 

Fresh  ideas  in  meat  from  Hormel 

SPAM  is  »  itrtlttti  trtdemjik  tor  •  purt  pork  produci  packed  only  by  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co..  Austin  Mino. 
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holiday.  High  Hill,  in  the  mountains 
near  Dublin,  was  far  from  smart. 
Ita  large,  dowdy  wooden  villas,  which 
seemed  not  so  much  to  have  been  built 
as  to  have  been  accumulated,  had 
been  used  by  generations  of  Bostonians 
in  their  annual  retreat  from  the  heat  of 
Back  Bay.  They  were  beset  by  sprawl- 
ing, cordial  porches  that  looked  on 
Mount  Monadnock  and  the  .seas  of  hills 
that  led  to  it;  they  were  full  of  wicker 
rocking  chairs  and  stuffed  screech  owls, 
with  albums  of  scenic  postal  cards,  and 
cases  of  butterflies,  and  tennis  rackets, 
and  fishing  gear,  and  hanging  lamps 
with  fringe. 

The  largest  of  the  houses  and  the  one 
on  the  highest  point  of  land,  directly 
above  Conrad's,  which  was  in  a  bosky 
dale,  belonged  to  the  Kubcrnalorial  Mrs. 
Grace,  blue-stockinged,  blut^blooded 
and  somewhat  blue-no.sed,  who  had  been 
coming  here  for  nearly  all  of  her  seventy 
years.  She  was  an  authority  on  the  lore 
and  the  legends  of  (he  region;  she  knew 
the  histories  and  the  pedigrM-s  of  every 
family,  native  and  ultramontane,  for 
miles  around;  she  knew,  as  well,  the 
trees  and  the  rocks,  ihv  birds,  the  mosses, 
the  fish  and  the  flowers.  She  had  be«*n  a 
horsewoman  in  her  day  and  she  knew 
the  trails  by  heart;  she  still  played  golf 
and  she  daily  walked  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  her  lofty  nest  to  the  riost  office 
in  the  village,  where  she  dislribuled  her 
greetings  and  her  trade  in  a  grand  man- 
ner, without  favoritism.  Her  father,  the 
historian  Stearns,  and  her  husband,  the 
mathematician,  had  been  prominent 
members  of  the  Cantabrigian  intelli- 
gentsia that  had  coruscated  in  Nigh  Mill 
and  Dublin  at  the  turn  of  th'e  century. 
She  ha<l  met  and  convers»'d  with  Mark 
Twain  when  he  had  summered  then*, 
and  her  father  and  Winston  Churchill 
had  been  close  friends.  Mrs.  (Jrace  her- 
self had  written  a  novel,  the  style  of 
which  had  been  favorably  compared  to 
(Jeorge  Hliot's  by  two  or  three  reviewers, 
and  she  and  her  husband,  until  his 
death,  had  annually  played  a  recital  of 
piano  dui'ts  in  Mrs.  (Jardner's  museuiu. 
One  of  her  .sons  was  a  teacher  of  (Jreek, 
the  other  a  Sinologue.  Her  grandchil- 
dren, who  spent  the  summer  with  her, 
were  a  .severe,  accomplished  group 
whose  tennis  was  (juite  as  good  as  their 
excellent  algebra.  The  other  visitors  who 
came  to  slwp  in  her  creaking  and  fur- 
belowed  chalet,  whose  rotting  piazziw 
perilously  overhung  chiisms,  were  usu- 
ally illustrious,  and  a  numlxjr  of  them 
had  won  the  Nobel  prize. 

One  was  not  really  "in"  until  one  had 
received  Mrs.  Grace's  imprimatur,  and 
Conrad,  though  he  had  prayed  and  con- 
nived for  five  years,  could  not  persuade 
her  to  affi.x  her  official  seal  to  his  brow, 
which  furrowed  every  time  he  thought  of 
her.  He  had  not,  of  course,  been  denied 
membership  in  the  Country  Club,  nor 
had  the  other  colonists  failed  to  take 
him  up,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
for  the  disproportionate  passion  of  his 
longing  to  be  asked  to  her  house.  He 
was  sure  he  would  not  like  her  she  was 
craggy  and  cold  like  an  Alp  and  that 
his  communication  with  her  would  be 
imperfect;  but  nonetheless,  he  terribly 
wanted  to  overcome  her  archaic,  in- 
transigent Bostonian  mistrust  of  people 
from  New  York;  it  would  be  enough  if 


she  gave  him  no  more  than  a  cup  of 
tea  and  shook  his  hand  as  he  took  his 
leave.  Johnny-come-latelies  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Colorado  Springs  were  bid- 
den to  her  Thursday  teas;  transient 
Texans  had  dined  with  her;  she  played 
golf  with  a  desiccated  politician  from 
Bridgeport.  But  Conrad  had  not  once 
walked  up  her  garden  path.  Mrs.  Grace 
was  not  uncivil  and  she  did  not  alto- 
gether snub  him,  but  whenever  they  met 
in  other  people's  houses  and  gardens  or 
in  the  village  or  on  the  links,  .she  made 
him  feel  like  a  pushing  parvenu,  and  a 
silly  one  at  that. 

Their  first  meeting  had  been  unlucky. 
She  had  asked  him  what  he  did,  and  he 
had  replied  with  the  gambit  that  had 
always  .served  him  so  well,  "I  cultivate 
the  minor  arts,"  and  knew,  the  moment 
the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth,  that 
they  had  been  a  mistake.  In  a  dreadful 
silence  this  heavily  hatted  eagle  pulled 
of!  her  white  silk  gloves  inside  out,  as  if 
preparing  for  combat,  and  as  she  did  .sf), 
.scrutinized  Conrad's  face  and  attire  (  his 
Abercrombie  tweefls  felt  like  something 
seen  in  Times  Square)  with  a  pair  of 
electric-blue  eyes  that  had  never,  he 
knew,  been  hoodwinked.  Then,  forth- 
rightly  and  pedagogically,  she  cros.s- 
examined  him,  and  when  she  learned 
that  he  neither  practiced  nor  patronized 
any  art  to  which  had  been  assignetl  a 
muse,  she  .said,  "Young  man,  you  don't 
mean  minor  nrlx.  You  mean  frimlilirK." 
And  her  sharp  tone  belied  her  social 
smile.  She  was  clearly  no  better  plea-sed 
when  he  admitted,  stammering,  that  he 
was  a  stockbroker,  and  her  manner  im- 
plied that  she  could  not  Iw  expected  to 
consort  with  a  person  in  commerce  and 
that,  furthermore,  commerce  was  a 
barbarism  in(iig<'nous  to  New  York: 
money,  in  Boston,  wiis  a  different  sort  of 
thing.  VVheti,  delving  further,  she  dis- 
covered that  he  had  stuclied  as  an  under- 
graduate at  Columbia,  she  could  not 
hav<'  looked  more  pained  if  he  had  .said 
he  had  taken  a  correspondence  course 
or  gone  to  a  normal  sch(n)l  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. And  whi'n  he  told  her  that  he  had 
been  at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
she  said  icily  and  with  very  little  circum- 
locution that  this  Wiis  not  really  a  part 
of  Harvard  but  was  an  unsightly  excres- 
iH'iice  which  she  earnestly  ho|)ed  would 
one  day  be  excised ;  his  years  of  residence 
in  Cambridge  did  not ,  in  her  »'yes,  count , 
and  she  had  never  heard  any  of  the 
Beacon  Hill  or  Back  Bay  names  he 
optimistically  dropped.  He,  whose  an- 
cestors had  fought  in  the  War  of  In- 
dependence, felt  like  an  immigrant 
newly  off  a  cattle  boat,  speaking  pidgin 
English,  reeking  of  delousing  solution. 
And  ever  after  that  his  mournful 
memory  and  her  keen,  disapproving 
eye  so  unnerved  him  that  he,  the  most 
fastidious  man  alive,  never  failed  to 
make  some  awful  gaffe  in  her  presence; 
she  exercised  over  him  a  spiteful  power 
that  caused  glasses  to  leap  from  his 
hand,  spilling  their  contents,  trans- 
formed his  agreeable  laugh  into  a  high- 
pitched  neigh,  made  him  give  voice  to 
absurdities,  commonplaces  and  anec- 
dotes that  did  not  come  off.  She  seemed 
to  think  that  he  was  a  sort  of  latter-day 
Ward  McAllister,  threatening  to  sully 
the  decorum  of  High  Hill  with  tawdry 
splurges  and  rampageous  romps,  and 
she  clung  to  her  belief  despite  the  evi- 
dence before  her  eyes  that  he  was  com- 
pletely domesticated  and  lived  as  all 
the  other  residents  did,  golfing,  swim- 
ming, briskly  walking  through  the  green 
and  golden  days. 


Some  of  his  friends  in  High  Hill  told 
him  not  to  despair,  that  Mrs.  Grace  had 
only  put  him  on  probation  and  that  in 
time  she  would  come  around  and  for- 
give him  for  the  misfortune  of  his  birth- 
place, but  he  doubted  them  and  be- 
lieved that  she  would  go  to  her  grave 
convinced  that  New  York  was  a  quag- 
mire of  savagery  and  humbug  and  that 
he  was  one  of  its  most  offensive  deputies. 

In  his  large,  drafty  house  on  Eightieth 
Street,  Conrad  entertained  extensively 
and  his  parties  were  works  of  art.  Never 
too  large  (rarely  more  than  twelve  .sat 
down  at  the  two  round  tables  in  his  dull- 
gold  and  dark-red  dining  room)  and 
never  stiff  ( he  required  white  ties  only 
on  even  Mondays  when  he  took  his 
guests  to  the  opera),  these  evenings 
nearly  always  marked  an  occasion; 
there  would  be  a  guest  of  honor,  some- 
one whose  book  had  been  published  that 
day,  or  a  visitor  from  abroad,  or  a 
delegate  to  the  U.N.  whose  country  was 
currently  in  the  headlines.  Or  there 
would  be  no  guest  of  honor  but  there 
would  be  a  feast  of  doves  which  Con- 
rad had  shot  in  South  Carolina  or  of 
veni.son  he  had  brought  down  from  High 
Hill.  W'hatever  the  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony, his  guests  shone  and  cohered  be- 
cause he,  adroit  impre.sario  that  he  was, 
knew  the  sources  of  their  illumination 
and  the  stimuli  to  which  they  responded 
with  the  most  contagious  enjoyment 
and  the  most  articulate  intelligence. 
Crows  sang  like  larks  for  their  supper 
in  Conrad's  house.  Beautiful,  bright 
and  incorrigibly  difficult  Elsie  Appleton, 
a  designer  of  jewelry,  who  invariably 
quarreled  in  other  houses,  was  sugar  and 
spice  and  everything  nice  in  his,  and 
hostes.s<'s,  forgetting  her  wretched  past 
performances  in  her  present  behavior, 
impulsively  invited  her  to  their  next 
parties,  which  she  disrupted  with  un- 
provoked tantrums  over  fancied  perse- 
cutions and  with  insults  that  left  her 
victims  pale.  How  Conrad  managed  her 
was  Conrad's  secret  and  his  alone.  In 
other  hou.ses  Lucia  Mabon  spoke  F'rench 
when  there  was  n»  possible  need  to  do 
so,  but  in  Conrad's  she  used  her  mf)ther 
tongue  exclusively.  With  him  they  were 
like  certain  people  who  are  at  their  very 
iK'st  when  they  are  abroad. 

One  winter  evening  he  was  entertaining 
a  small  group  of  his  closest  friends  (  Har- 
riet Gildersleeve's  birthday  coincided 
with  her  return  from  Las  Vegas  where 
she  had  divorced  a  grouchy  pinchpenny) 
and  conversation  turned,  as  it  often  did 
in  this  hou.se,  to  the  lamentable  passing 
of  the  glories  of  the  world.  Over  their 
meringues  the  company  regretted  that 
shipboard  travel  was  no  longer  romantic 
as  it  had  been  when  they  were  young  - 
the  moon  over  the  Atlantic  had  seemed, 
in  recent  years,  to  pale  and  diminish, 
tempests  had  been  tamed  by  stabilizers, 
the  morning  bouillon  was  unseasoned 
and  weak.  They  regretted  that  trains 
had  lost  their  sad,  grand  voices  and  had 
been  replaced  by  diesel  honks;  they  re- 
gretted that  waltzing  was  all  but  ob- 
solete. They  were  especially  sorry  that 
the  leisurely  house  parties  of  the  past 
had  been  abandoned  for  the  rushed  and 
nerve-racking  weekend  visit,  when  one 
arrived  rumpled  by  a  swarming  and 
gritty  train  or  harassed  by  a  clogged 
highway,  paused  only  long  enough  to 
drink  too  much  in  the  sun  beside  a 
swimming  pool  "and  to  nap  fitfully 
through  a  .short  night  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  city,  exhausted  and  dys- 
peptic. Mrs.  Gildersleeve,  recalling  a 


sumptuous  house  party  in  Newport  wher 
she  was  seventeen,  said,  "There  wen 
fourteen  of  us  and  we  stayed  ten  day.- 
and  nobody  squabbled.  It  was^iivine.' 
The  Mabons  spoke  then  of  rustic  fort 
nights  in  the  Adirondacks  when  group, 
convened  in  autumn  in  Jason  Gould's 
ample  lodge  and  shot  wild  geese  and 
fished  for  bass  and  watched  deer  join 
the  cows  at  the  salt  lick  at  dusk.  Some 
one  remembered  an  elegant  gathering  in 
Virginia  in  an  elegant  house  during  the 
elegant  hunt,  remembered  the  blessing 
of  the  hounds  by  an  Episcopalian  clergy 
man  of  rank,  and  the  early-morning 
mint  juleps  drunk  out  of  ancestral 
silver  goblets  and  the  breakfast  of  fried 
chicken  and  batter  bread. 

Pensive  with  nostalgia,  they  all  grew 
quiet,  and  then  Harriet  Gildersleeve, 
still  bewitched  with  her  memories  of 
moonlight  sails  in  Narragansett  Bay 
thirty  years  ago,  said,  "But  why  can't 
we  do  it  again?  What's  to  prevent  us 
from  having  a  slap-up  house  party 
now?" 

"This  is  the  age  of  anxiety,"  said  Joe 
Sperry,  a  pessimistic  literary  critic  who 
was  barnacled  with  phobias.  "Besides, 
these  days  it  always  rains.  Because  of 
the  bombs.  And  we're  too  old." 

"Oh,  rubbish,  Joe,"  said  Mrs.  Gilder- 
sleeve. "And  what  a  thing  to  say  on  my 
birthday  — you  make  me  feel  mildewed." 
She  appealed  to  her  host  for  consolation, 
and  Conrad  said,  "You're  sick,  Sperry, 
sick,  sick,  and  do  slop  looking  at  your 
champagne  as  if  there  were  strontium 
in  it,"  and  then  he  rose  and  proposed 
a  toast  to  Harriet,  who  would  always 
be  "bedewed  with  youth  and  never 
mildewed  like  Wet  Blanket  Sperry," 
and  when  he  sat  down,  he  observed 
that  he  himself  would  be  fifty  in  August. 
"A  nice,  neat  age,  I  think,"  he  said, 
"though  when  I  get  there  I  may 
find  a  mare's  nest  and  change  my  tune." 
Harriet  Gildersleeve,  who  by  now  had 
acquired  an  exuberant  fixed  idea,  cried, 
"The  perfect  excuse  for  a  house  party ! 
A  sma.shing  jubilee  for  Conrad  for  being 
fifty!  1  agree  -fifty  is  very  chic." 

"Hear,  hear!"  said  Charley  Mabon,  a 
ro.sy  and  ebullient  man  who  resembled 
many  of  the  figures  in  the  sporting 
print.s  he  sold;  and  the  others,  except  for 
Mrs.  Sperry,  who  was  as  saturnine  as  her 
husband,  echoed  Charley's  enthusiasm. 
No  one  had  made  plans  for  the  summer, 
and  August  was  the  month  they  all  took 
time  out,  and  it  seemed  reasonable  and 
cheerful  that  they  refresh  themselves 
together  for  part  of  the  time.  The  logical 
mixe  en  scene  was  Conrad's  house  in 
High  Hill  — the  others,  who  were  not  as 
rich  as  he,  made  do  with  skimpy  summer 
rentals  on  the  Cape  and  Martha's  Vine- 
yard. Besides,  although  this  was  not 
stated  in  so  many  words,  Conrad  was 
the  only  one  among  them  who  could 
possibly  manage  so  elaborate  and  novel 
and  delicate  an  undertaking.  If  feuds 
began,  Conrad  would  smooth  ruffled 
feathers;  if  Elsie  Appleton  became  a 
holy  terror,  Conrad  would  cope.  Having 
set  the  stage,  they  went  on  now  to  plan 
the  action,  and  they  were  as  excited  and 
loquacious  as  if  they  meant  to  make  a 
long  safari.  They  would  address  them- 
selves to  all  the  healthful  sports,  to  rid- 
ing and  fishing  and  golf  and  tennis  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  nourishing 
sun;  they  could  have  endless  evenings  of 
bridge.  Doctor  Hardesty,  by  avocation 
a  naturalist,  intended  to  forget  human 
travail  by  taking  bird  walks  and  botani- 
cal rambles.  John  Madigan,  the  poet,  to 
whom  Mrs.  Gildersleeve  (Continued) 
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was  romantically  attached,  said  they 
must  climb  Mount  Monadnock  and  sleep 
on  the  summit  under  the  stars— it  was 
possible  that  he  saw  himself  as  Childe 
Harold  in  the  Juras.  Elsie  Appleton 
wanted  a  picnic  every  day  with  old- 
fashioned  hampers  of  nasturtium  sand- 
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wiches  and  Liebfraumilch,  and  Harriet 
Gildersleeve  said  that  on  Conrad's  birth- 
day they  must  certainly  have  a  masquer- 
ade ball,  that  sine  qua  non  of  the  smart 
house  parties  of  the  past. 

"There  is  a  proper  Boston  lady  auto- 
crat up  there  who  will  deplore  us,"  said 
Conrad.  "It's  hard  enough  for  her  to  be 
at  peace  when  there's  only  me  from 
beyond  the  pale  an  invasion  of  eight 
from  New  York  will  unseat  her  alto- 
gether," and,  far  away  from  Mrs. 
Grace's  censuring  eyes,  he  laughed  to 
think  of  how  she  would  receive  the  news 
of  anything  so  outlandish  as  a  costume 
ball.  He  went  on  to  tell  his  friends  about 
her  and  about  his  miserable  gaucheries 
whenever  they  met,  and  the  friends, 
hard  put  to  believe  that  anyone  could 
ever  muddle  him,  resolved  that  by  the 
end  of  their  stay  Mrs.  Grace  would  be 
persuaded  once  and  for  all  that  High 
Hill  did  not  belong  solely  to  her.  If 
they  could  not  charm  her,  they  would 
defeat  her. 

When  Conrad  began  to  make  con- 
crete plans  for  this  communal  holiday, 
he  found  the  logistics  of  the  maneuver 
densely  intricate.  His  path,  indeed,  was 
.strewn  with  so  many  hurdles  that  a 
lesser  man  might  have  abandoned  the 
project  in  frustration,  but  Conrad  was 
fearless,  and  the  difficulties  only  made 
him  the  more  ambitious  to  carry  it  ofl 
and  i)rovide  for  his  friends  the  time  of 
their  lives. 

First,  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
servant.^.  His  couple  in  High  Hill,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Link,  who  were  accustomed  to 
having  no  more  than  two  or  three  in  the 
hou.se  at  a  time  and  then  only  for  a  few 
days,  could  not  be  expected  to  take  care 
of  eight  guests  for  two  weeks,  and  he 
tried  to  recruit  hi.s  conk  and  butler  from 
Kightieih  Street,  but  Marie,  a  country 
woman  from  Quebec,  hated  the  coun- 
try and  had  solemnly  vowed  when  she 
left  St.  .Jean  that  her  feet  would  tread 
asphalt  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and 
.Xrthur  had  .such  l)ad  hay  fever  that  the 
very  thought  of  goldenrod  brr)Ught  tears 
to  his  e.ves.  Conrad  then  called  Mrs. 
Link  and  a.sked  her  to  find  some  local 
help;  their  connection  w:is  bad  and  was 
fre(]uently  severed  (this  was  the  usual 
condition  of  the  telephone  up  there  i, 
but  it  was  intermittently  sufficiently 
dear  for  Conrad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Link 
took  a  dim  view  of  the  neighborhood 
girls  who,  in  her  opinion,  were  no  belter 
than  they  should  be;  she  told  him  a  long 
and  scandalous  story,  which  he  could 
not  follow  because  of  the  tumult  on  the 
wire,  about  the  recent  elopement  of  a 
high-school  girl  with  a  married  man  in  a 
stolen  pickup  truck. 

However,  a  few  da.vs  later,  she  rang 
back  to  say  that  she  had  found  a  strong 
and  upright,  if  stupid,  girl,  one  of  the 
Petersons  from  Keene  (she  here  di- 
gressed to  distinguish  between  the  Keene 
Petersons  and  the  Marlboro  Petersons) 
who  would  help  her  with  the  beds  and 
the  serving  and  that  the  girl's  strong, 
stupid  young  man  would  help  Mr.  Link 
with  the  driving  and  the  fireplaces  and, 
she  added  ominously,  "the  plumbing 
breakdowns  and  whatever  are  bound 
to  come."  A  volley  of  detonations,  inter- 
spersed with  thin,  supernatural  screams, 
obscured  her  final  words,  but  Conrad 
thought  she  said  that,  according  to  the 
Farmer's  Almanac,  August  was  going  to 
be  the  rainiest  in  thirty-five  years.  Mrs. 
Link  loved  detail  and  she  loved  disaster 
and  she  loved  the  telephone  and,  lik- 
ing to  marry  her  loves  whenever  she 
could,  she  called  Conrad  nearly  every 


day,  to  requisition  extra  blankets  and  to 
recommend  that  he  lay  in  a  good  supply 
of  citronella,  since  she  had  never  seen 
the  like,  for  size  and  numbers,  of  this 
year's  mosquitoes.  She  called  once  to 
report  that  a  fox  had  decimated  the 
chicken  flock  and  that  deer  had  made  a 
shambles  of  the  kitchen  garden,  that 
there  would  be  no  corn  because  of  the 
crows  and  that  the  power  mower  was 
irreparably  on  the  blink.  Often  Conrad 
heard  not  a  word  she  said,  but  only  got 
sounds  of  gnawing  and  cheeps  as  if  mice 
and  small  birds  were  at  play.  His  guests 
shared  Mrs.  Link's  predilection,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  throughout  June 
and  July  he  was  perpetually  on  the  tele- 
phone, giving  counsel  on  itineraries  for 
those  who  were  motoring,  advising  on 
clothes  and  gear.  The  Mabons  had  to  be 
tactfully  persuaded  to  leave  their  two  un- 
manageable children  at  home,  and  Con- 
rad vsas  obliged  to  refuse  houseroom 
to  the  Hardestys'  testy  Great  Dane. 

He  sent  out  more  than  a  hundred  in- 
vitations to  the  masked  ball  on  his  birth- 
day, and  the  response  was  gratifying— 
everyone  who  would  be  in  High  Hill  on 
that  day  was  enchanted  to  accept,  and 
Jessie  Rogers  wrote,  "What  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  you  are !  Think  of  a  bal  masque 
after  all  these  .vears  of  the  country-dub 
dances  and  those  dismal  buffet  suppers 
beforehand  with  always,  always  coq  au 
rin."  For  the  occasion  he  ordered  favors 
for  the  ladies  pill  boxes  for  their  tran- 
quilizers in  the  shape  of  a  heart- and 
he  and  Mrs.  Link  conferred  at  length 
about  the  menu  for  the  supper,  which 
would  not  include  coq  au  rin.  He  hired 
tables  and  dishes  and  accommodators 
from  a  catering  service  in  Manchester; 
he  arranged  for  an  orchestra  to  be  flown 
up  from  New  York,  he  ordered  ten  cases 
of  champagne.  Through  the  greatest 
stroke  of  luck,  the  moon  was  to  be  full 
that  night.  Think  of  it  Harlequins  and 
Columbines  eating  and  festively  drink- 
ing at  tables  set  up  on  lawns  and  terraces 
in  moonglow! 

And  at  last,  when  New  York  was  lan- 
guishing in  an  abominable  heat  wave, 
the  party  headed  north  to  cool  breezes 


and  bright  skies,  to  the  peaceable  soir 
of  birds  and  of  the  wild  stream  tha'  i 
over  stones  behind  Conrad's  housM 
the  smell  of  resin  and  tie  poign 
spectacle  of  birches  bending  and  h  i 
mingbirds  tilting  at  flowers  in  har.  • 
baskets  and  eloquent  sunsets  over 
evergreen  hills. 

In  the  beginning  everything  went  V 
In  spite  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac,  it 
not  rain;  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Link's  pre 
tions,  the  pliunbing  remained  int 
The  Peterson  girl  was  deft  and 
young  man  was  willing.  No  one  arsr 
over  bridge  scores  and  no  tempers 
lost  at  croquet.  Even  the  telephone 
on  its  best  behavior,  and  the  Ma- 
had  no  trouble  hearing  encouraging 
ports  about  their  children  from  the  bi 
sitter,  and  the  same  clarity  prev;. 
when  the  Hardestys  called  the  me^ 
student  who  was  sitting  with  their 

To  be  sure,  there  were  embarr 
ments  and  accidents,  but  none  was  - 
ous.  In  the  evenings,  when  they  st 
the  living  room  playing  bridge  and  I 
gammon,  the  ladies  wore  hats  and  ' 
tennis  rackets  near  at  hand  becau 
bat  lived  in  the  rafters  and  often  n 
daring  test  flights,  coming  close  to  c 
fures.  Jane  Hardesty  was  throw- 
horse,  but  she  fell  on  soft  ground  wh 
only  a  small  patch  of  poison  ivy 
John  Madigan,  an  ophidiophobe, 
countered  a  nest  of  garter  snakes  ■. 
he  was  retrieving  a  golf  ball,  an  i 
tended  to  remain  indoors  therea 
writing  in  dimeter. 

These  traumatic  experiences  w.- 
outweighed  by  the  sunny  ones,  a : 
Conrad,  as  the  gilded  days  went  i , 
knew  that  in  all  his  successful  life  he  h 
never  been  so  successful  as  this.  T 
summer  people  took  his  guests  to  th*- 
hearts  the  younger  ones  invited  the 
to  Bloody  Mary  parties  after  golf  ai 
the  older  ones  asked  them  to  tea. 

And  one  day,  at  Captain  Codmai 
garden  party,  they  were  presented 
Mrs.  Grace.  Mrs.  Grace,  as  befitted  h 
station,  was  seated  centrally  on  tl 
central  lawn  in  a  circle  of  chairs  ths 
surrounded  the  sundial.  She  wore  a  hi 
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WEEKEND  TIMETABLE  pages  52-57 
MR.  GEE  B  Allman.  New  York;  Halle  Bros  .  Cleve- 
land. STREGA  robe:  Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York,  Halle 
Bros.  Cleveland:  J.  W.  Robinson.  Los  Angeles. 
LOOMTOGS  skirt:  B.  Altman.  New  York;  Halle  Bros  . 
Cleveland:  The  Fashion,  San  Jose,  California. 
BROOKS  BROTHERS  shirt:  Brooks  Brothers,  New 
York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  Los  Angeles. 
LITTLE  CRAR  dress:  B  Altman.  New  York;  Halle 
Bros.  Cleveland:  Joseph  Magnin,  San  Francisco. 
PETER  PAN  bathing  suit:  B  Altman.  New  York;  Ha'le 
Bros.  Cleveland:  Joseph  Magnin.  San  Francisco. 
COLE  OF  CALIFORNIA  outht  B.  Altman,  New  York, 
Halle  Bros  ,  Cleveland.  HELEN  LEE  dress:  Halle 
Bros.,  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin,  San  Francisco. 
MR.  MORT  dress:  8.  Altman,  New  York;  Halle 
Bros.  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin.  San  Francisco. 
LOOMTOGS  robe:  B.  Altman,  New  York;  Halle 
Bros,  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin.  San  Francisco. 
CATALINA  bathing  suit:  B.  Altman,  New  York; 
Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin.  San  Fran- 
cisco. ANN  CAMPION  two-piece  dress:  B.  Altman. 
New  York;  Halle  Bros..  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin, 
San  Francisco.  KORET  sweaters:  B  Altman,  New 
York;  Halle  Bros..  Cleveland;  Joseph  Magnin,  San 
Francisco.  JAX  pants:  Jax,  New  York.  Palm 
Beach,  Chicago.  Beverly  Hills.  San  Francisco. 
FOOD  TO  LEAVE  HOME  WITH  page  94 
Chowder  pot  and  cups  from  Azuma,  New  York. 


OUR  FAIR  KITCHEN  pages  98-99 
APPLIANCES:  Gas  ovens  and  cooking  top  by  Caloric; 
electric  refrigerator  by  G'bson,  dishwasher,  coffee 
milt  and  mixer  by  KitchenAid;  clothes  washer  and 
dryer  by  Easy;  ventilating  hood  by  Trade-Wind; 
stainless-steel  sinks  by  Carlton;  coffee  maker 
and  steam  iron  by  Presto;  sewing  machine  by 
Singer.  CABINETS  AND  SURFACE  MATERIALS; 
Cabinets  and  counters  by  Nevamar;  flooring 
by  Amtico;  vinyl-coated  wallpaper  by  Ronkonkoma. 
ART  AND  ACCESSORIES:  Paintings  (selected  from 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  Lending  Library),  including 
Coney  Island  Beach  (oil)  by  Vestie  Davis  from  Morris 
Gallery ,  Femme  Nu  Couche'e  (etching)  by  Renoir  from 
Delphic  Arts;  The  Summing  Up  (oil)  by  Elise  Asher 
from  East  Hampton  Gallery;  Restaurant  With  Empty 
Table  by  George  Rhoads  from  Dintenfass  Gallery.  Folk 
art  from  Stony  Point  Folk  Art  Gallery.  Ceramic  planters 
from  America  House;  clear-glass  goblets  by  Fostoria; 
stainless  flatware  by  Oneida;  clock  by  Howard  Miller; 
antique  canister  and  compote  from  Booth  s  Antiques; 
velocipede  and  Lisa  doll  from  F.A.O.  Schwartz;  terry 
towels  by  Cannon ,  teakettle  by  Wear-Ever ;  spice  rack 
by  Sam  Mann;  wood  carving  board  by  Dansk;  grocery 
cabinet  and  china  from  Bonniers.  WINDOWS  AND 
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that  looked  like  a  taxidermal 
mounting  ot  a  whole  Wyan- 
dotte, and  as  Conrad  and  his 
party  came  through  the  per- 
gola, she  lifted  a  lorgnette, 
gazed  briefly,  and  resumed 
her  conversation  with  an  old 
iman  and  three  ugly  young 
. 'girls.  Elsie  Appleton  giggled 
.and  gasped,  "It  isn't  true' 
Nobodj''s  looked  like  that  for 
'a  hundred  years."  Conrad 
''begged  her  to  hush,  and  he 
_  begged  the  gods  to  treat  him 
"'kindly    Captain  Codman,  a 
bustling  and  flirtatious  man 
had,  quite  unlike  his  second 
,  ' cousin  Mrs.  Grace,  an  enrap- 
-u-ed  infatuation  with  New 
:.  and  he  plied  the  new- 
rs  with  drink  and  plied 
ihirin  with  questions  about 
'  nightclubs  and  Greenwich 
lage  and  he  praised  the  ladies' 
clothes  The  party  was  large 
and  it  was  some  time  before 
iany  of  Conrad's  guests  met 
Mrs  Grace;  Conrad  himself 
remained  far  from  her  court 
and  got  a  little  drunk. 

With  amazement  and  relief, 
he  saw  that  one  by  one,  as 
they  were  introduced,  Mrs. 
Grace  accepted  them  all.  With 
John  Madigan,  she  talked 
modern  poetry,  of  which  she 
knew  and  disliked  a  great 
deal ;  she  asked  Jack  Hardesty 
to  elucidate  Freud  and,  learn- 
ing that  he  was  fond  of  botan- 
izing, she  offered  to  go  walk- 
ing with  him  and  identify  the 
flow  ers  that  stumped  him ;  she 
discovered  that  Lucia  Mabon 
shared  her  Gallophilia,  and 
they  talked  of  France  in 
French  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  As  Conrad  was  debating 
whether  to  go  and  speak  to 
her  himself,  hoping  for  a  re- 
prieve through  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  proteges,  he  saw 
her,  still  talking,  turn  away 
from  Lucia  and  with  her  lor- 
gnette niake  a  survey  of  the 
g:uests  who  chatted  and  drank 
beside  the  oleanders  and  un- 
derneath the  willow  trees.  Her 
eye  fell  at  last  on  Conrad  and, 
with  her  lavender  sunshade 
furled  into  a  slender  and  com- 
manding wand,  she  motioned 
toward  him  and  called  out, 
"There  he  is  now !"  This  was 
all  she  said,  and  he  did  not 
know  whether  she  was  sum- 
moning him  or  whether  she 
had  been  derogating  him  to 
Lucia  and  the  statement  might 
be  expanded  into,  "There  he  is 
now,  the  common  little  man." 
He  smiled — his  smile  felt  fatu- 
ous—and quivered  and  took  a 
provisional  step  forward  and 
nearly  fell  headlong  into  Cap- 
tain Codman's  rock  garden 
that  grew  in  a  brusque  ra\ine. 
Mrs.  Grace,  not  returning  his 
sxiiile,  called  again  as  if  to  a  dog  that 
could  not  put  two  and  two  together, 
"Come,  Mr.  Pardee,  come  along!" 

His  head  was  bare,  but  he  endeavored 
to  lift  a  hat  as  he  bowed  too  low;  the 
sun  was  warm,  but  his  teeth  were  chat- 
tering 

Mrs.  Grace  indicated  a  place  for  Con- 
rad to  sit  down.  He  took  it  gingerly, 
salivating,  hot  "I  believe  I  have  you  to 
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thank  for  a  stimulating  afternoon,"  she 
said.  "I  like  new  people  when  they're 
likable.  I  find  your  poet  in  the  tradi- 
tion. I  think  I  sense  a  soul  in  him.  And 
your  psychologist  is  a  brainy  fellow.  I 
have  a  weakness  for  brains,  Mr.  Par- 
dee." This  she  said  giving  Conrad  a  hard 
look  as  if  his  own  want  of  brains  were 
the  reprehensible  concomitant  of  poor 
character    "And  this  girl  .  .    "  she 


ttimed  to  Lucia  with  the  smile  of  a 
queen  conferring  an  honor  of  the  realm. 
"We  have  had  a  provocarive  meander 
through  our  remembrances  of  things 
French." 

"How  lovely!  How  lovely!"  cried 
Conrad  as  if  he  were  rooting  for  a  horse. 

"Mrs.  Mabon  has  been  telling  me 
that  you  are  having  a  gala  to  celebrate 
your  fiftieth  binhday,"  continued  Mrs. 


Grace.  "I  would  have  said  you  were 
much  younger."  (This  was  not  intended 
as  a  compliment. > 

"Yes,  it  could  be  called  a  sort  of  gala, 
I  suppose,"  said  Conrad,  with  the  feel- 
ing that  she  really  meant  "bacchanal."  "I 
daresay  it's  conceited  of  me  to  do  such  a 
thing  on  my  owti  birthday.  Rather  like 
having  one's  own  portrait  in  one'sdrawing 
room.  Do  vou  think  so?"  (Continued) 
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THE  \LOF 
COXliMfJhRDKE 

continued 

"You  have  never  been  to  my  house  in 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,"  said  Mrs.  Grace, 
stating  an  irrefutable  fact.  "So  you  have 
never  seen  Harvey  Beaver's  portrait  of 
me.  Harvey  Beaver  was  a  brilliant  comet 
who  streaked  through  Singer  Sargent's 
orbit.  He  died  young,  I  regret  to  .say. 
My  portrait  was  numbered  among  his 
masterpieces.  Naturally  it  hangs  in  my 
drawing  room." 

"Naturally,"  mourned  Conrad. 

"You  have  invited  the  whole  country- 
side to  your  party,"  she  told  him,  "on  a 
night  when  I  meant  to  have  some  people 
ill  to  meet  Lovell  Ramsgate,  who  will  be 
staying  with  me.  Lovell  Ilamsgate  has 
just  come  back  from  .Africa  and  will  be 
informative  about  Zanzibar." 

"Oh,  I  am  .sorry,  Mrs.  Grace,"  said 
Conrad.  "If  I  had  known   " 

"You  could  not  have  known.  I  didn't 
know  myself.  Lovell  only  rang  me  up 
today,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  put  him 
off.  It  is  a  rare  treat  for  High  Hill  to  gel 
a  visitor  of  Lovell  Ramsgate's  stature." 

Conrad,  who  had  never  heard  of 
Lovell  Ramsgate,  temporized.  "Have 
you  ever  been  to  Beirut?  An  extraor- 
dinary place  turbulent  .  .  .  yet 
not  " 

Mrs.  Grace  interrupted.  "Lovell 
liam.sgate  can  spare  us  only  two  eve- 
nings before  he  rovh  on  to  Washington  to 
make  his  report.  The  first  evening,  of 
course,  he  will  want  to  be  quiet  since  he 
will  be  travel-worn.  And  on  the  second 
evening  everyone  will  be  dancing  at 
\  our  hou.se.  What  are  we  going  to  do, 
Mr.  I'arde*'?" 

He  knew  that  if  he  cajiilulated,  post- 
poned, or  cancelled  his  party,  Mrs. 
Grace  out  of  common  decency  (that  is, 
if  there  were  a  scrap  of  it  in  the  selfish 
old  beast )  would  be  obliged  to  show  her 
v;r«titude  by  inviting  him  at  least  to  one 
I  if  h<'r  weekly  leas.  But  his  heart  was 
set  on  his  masejuerade  ball,  and  he  did 
nut  intend  to  yield. 

In  the  silence  that  fell,  Conrad  gazed 
sheepishly  at  the  ground  and  with  un- 
certain eyes  he  was  really  quite  drunk 
as  well  as  balHed  and  exasperated  he 
saw  a  four-leaf  clover.  As  he  bent  to 
pick  it,  Mrs.  Grace  said,  "Those  things 
are  common  on  Jim  Codman's  lawn. 
I'd  not  advise  you  to  pin  your  hopes 
on  it." 

Tyrant,  thought  Conrad,  bitch.  Mrs. 
Grace,  tireless,  pursued.  "I  suppose  we 
must  come  to  some  sort  of  compromise. 
I  suppose  that  in  some  sort  of  slipshod 
way  we  must  join  forces,  though  how 
we  can  combine  a  colloquium  with  a 
cotillion  I  can't  quite  see." 

"Your  guests  could  come  oi/  to  me 
after  they  have  heard  about  Zanzibar," 
said  Conrad,  losing  ground. 

"It  would  be  odd  if  they  came  to  meet 
Lovell  Ramsgate  in  fancy  dress,"  said 
Mrs.  Grace.  "That  means  that  they 
would  have  to  go  home  and  change  be- 
fore they  came  to  you.  It  would  make 
them  very  late." 

"Oh,  that  wouldn't  matter,"  said 
Conrad,  "we'll  probably  go  on  till  morn- 
ing in  any  case." 

"With  the  orchestra  playing  the  whole 
time?"  said  Mrs.  Grace,  thinking  no 
doubt  that  her  distinguished  lion's  sleep 
would  be  disturbed. 

Conrad,  spreading  out  the  four-leaf 
clover  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  took  the 
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bull  by  the  horns  and  said,  "Mrs.  Grace, 
why  don't  you  come  to  my  party?  I  have 
a  study  upstairs  where  you  and  Mr. 
Ramsgate  and  the  Zanzibar  fanciers 
could  talk  to  your  hearts'  content." 

"Oh,  come,  Mr.  Pardee.  Really,  Mr. 
Pardee."  She  was  shocked.  She  rose  to 
go,  and  she  said,  "Somehow  our  dilemma 
will  be  resolved,"  and  he  knew,  with  a 
sinking  heart,  that  she  meant  to  resolve 
it  to  her  liking,  not  to  his.  In  all  proba- 
bility she  would  commandeer  whom- 
ever she  chose  to  come  and  be  bored  by 
Ramsgate;  nobody  would  dare  refuse. 
He  put  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  Lucia 
Mabon  said,  "She's  a  terror.  Simply 
wonderful.  Do  you  know  that  she  asked 
me  to  meet  the  Zanzibar  man?" 

She  had,  so  it  appeared,  invited  all  of 
Conrad's  guests  to  come  and  meet  the 
Zanzibar  man,  and  the  only  one  who 
had  been  bold  enough  to  give  her  a  fiat 
no  was  Elsie,  who  had  risked  her  skin 
and  Conrad's  by  saying,  "I  put  up  with 
world  afifairs  only  when  there's  ab- 
solutely nothing  else  to  do." 

All  that  evening  and  the  next  morn- 
ing Conrad  was  glum  and  edgy,  certain 
that  up  on  the  hill  Mrs.  Grace  was  at 
work  on  the  telephone  undermining  him. 
Harriet  Gildersleeve  was  loyally  angry; 
Jane  Hardesty,  like  Lucia  Mabon,  had 
been  impressed  and  secretly  wanted  to 
meet  I^ivell  liamsgate,  although  she  had 
Zanzibar  confused  with  Xanadu.  John 
Madigan,  flattered,  said  the  old  dame 
was  a  treat. 

And  then  the  clouds  parted  and  the 
sun  came  out.  At  cocktail  time  Jack 
Hardesty  returned  from  a  tour  of 
flowery  swamps  and  woodlands  and  re- 
ported that  he  had  met  Mrs.  Grace  half- 
way up  her  hill  and  she  had  kindly  iden- 
tified Derodini  vcrticillatus  for  him  and 
then  had  asked  him  to  tea.  While  he 
was  there  a  call  had  come  from  Lovell 
liam-sgate,  who  said  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Washington,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  had  then  declared,  "Since  all  my 
friends  will  be  at  Mr.  Pardee's,  I  shall 
look  in  for  a  while.  Will  you  tell  him 
that?" 

Conrad's  party  sighed  with  relief  and 
refilled  their  gla-sses,  and  shortly  Mrs. 
Grace  rang  up.  Her  voice  was  remark- 
ably pleasant.  "I  was  wrong  about  your 
four-leaf  clover,  Mr.  Pardee,"  she  said. 
"My  loss -what  a  loss!— is  your  gain. 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  New  York  cus- 
toms as  it  is  in  Boston  that  I  exercise 
the  prerogative  of  age  and  invite  myself 
to  toast  you  on  your  birthday?" 

"But  of  course,  Mrs.  Grace!  It  didn't 
occur  to  me  that  you  would  stoop  to 
such  a  frolic  or  I'd  have  asked  you  in  the 
beginning." 

"I  haven't  seen  fireworks  at  a  party  in 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Grace. 

There  were  to  be  no  fireworks  (they 
were  against  the  law),  but  Mrs.  Grace 
said  that  there  had  always  been  fire- 
works at  masquerade  balls.  The  party 
to  which  Mrs.  Grace  seemed  to  plan  to 
come  was  not  the  party  Conrad  planned 
to  give  but  one  she  remembered  from 
three  quarters  of  a  century  before.  She 
appeared  to  envnsion  phalanxes  of  ser- 
vants in  ducal  livery  (they  would,  in 
fact,  be  yokels  in  white  drill  monkey 
jackets)  and  she  assumed  that  colored 
lights  would  play  upon  the  fountains 
(Conrad  had  a  bird  bath). 

"Then  that's  settled,"  said  Mrs. 
Grace.  "Billy  Butterfield  can  pick  me 
up.  Lucky  Mr.  Pardee.  I'll  not  be  blase 
about  an  abnormal  TrifoUum  repens 
again." 


onrad  had  not  invited  Billy  Butter- 
Id  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had 
ver  met  the  daffy  old  curmudgeon  who 
ed  at  one  end  of  the  lake  and  wrote 
itable  pamphlets  denouncing  Henry 
allace.  Dutifully,  however,  he  tele- 
oned.  The  cross  octogenarian  hel- 
ved, "Thank  you,  no.  What  did  you 
y  your  name  was?  I'll  have  to  ring 
now.  I  abhor  the  telephone."  Con- 
d  called  Mrs.  Grace.  She  said,  "In  that 
se  I  shall  have  the  poet  fetch  me.  He 
y  call  for  me  at  half  past  six  and  I 
all  show  him  the  prothalamium  my 
ther  wrote  for  my  marriage."  Conrad 
id  that  the  party  was  to  begin  at  half 
nine,  and  a  surprised  pause  fol- 
wed.  Then  Mrs.  Grace  said,  "Very 
11.  Tell  him  to  come  and  dine  with  me 
seven."  John  Madigan  was  amused 
d  cooperative,  but  Harriet  Gilder- 
;eve  was  displeased,  and  a  noticeable 

settled  down  on  paradise. 
Two  days  before  the  ball,  shortly 
ter  noon,  the  Peterson  girl  was  rushed 
the  hospital  for  an  emergency  ap- 
ndectomy. 

Lunch  was  delayed,  and  Elsie  Apple- 
drank  too  much  while  they  were 
aiting.  During  the  second  course  she 
id  to  Lucia  Mabon,  "Will  you,  for 
■aven's  sake,  stop  driveling  French?" 
ucia,  without  a  word,  left  the  table 
id  later  quarreled  with  her  husband, 
ho  had  heartlessly  gone  on  eating 
eak-aiid-kidney  pie. 
That  afternoon  a  sullen  rain  began  to 
11,  and  Mrs.  Link  said,  "I've  never 
lown  the  Almanac  to  be  wrong.  We're 
for  it,  all  right.  Forty  days  and  forty 
ights  of  it." 

In  the  evening  the  bat's  wings  touched 
ine  Hardesty's  forehead  and  she 
reamed  just  as  all  the  lights  went  out. 
All  the  same,  Conrad's  spirits  re- 
lained  high,  and  he  often  smiled  to 
link  that  if  he  had  not  brought  Mrs. 
race  to  her  knees,  he  was,  at  least, 
ringing  her  to  his  house. 

The  malevolent  rain  continued  on  the 
ext  day,  and  the  radio,  spluttering,  re- 
1  widespread  washouts  and  prom- 
ied  no  relief  for  several  days.  The  elec- 
icity  was  mercurial;  the  telephone  de- 
'loped  hiccups.  The  shutins  pouted,  and 
le  dahlias  drowned.  The  lawns  were 
kes,  and  the  tables  that  were  to  have 


been  set  up  outside  now  had  to  be  tucked 
into  awkward  nooks  and  crannies  in  the 
house,  in  halls  and  under  stairs  and,  as 
Mrs.  Link  observed,  the  place  looked 
like  moving  day.  A  new  and  clumsy 
Peterson  girl,  replacing  her  sick  sister, 
dropped  and  broke  the  most  important 
vase  in  the  house,  and  a  tin  bucket  had 
to  be  camouflaged  to  hold  the  gladiolus 
in  the  center  of  the  buffet  table— this 
was  the  sort  of  compromise  that  set  Con- 
rad's teeth  on  edge.  And  then,  through 
some  wanton  error,  the  orchestra  ar- 
rived twenty-four  hours  ahead  of  time 
and,  at  forbidding  cost,  had  to  be  put 
up  at  the  village  inn  and  served  large 
quantities  of  food  and  drink,  since  the 
weather  prevented  more  pastoral  ac- 
tivities which,  in  any  event,  they  would 
have  scorned.  They  all  got  drunk  and 
some  of  them  got  churlish,  and  the  pub- 
lican threatened  to  call  in  the  police  if 
they  persisted  in  playing  their  bass 
fiddles  and  pounding  their  drums  in  the 
cocktail  lounge  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  which  was  meeting  that 
day  in  the  dining  room. 

When  he  was  not  concerned  with  one 
of  these  predicaments,  Conrad  was  at 
work  trying  to  restore  order  among  his 
disgruntled  house  guests.  As  if  his  ges- 
ture were  motivated  by  no  more  than 
pure  generosity,  he  gave  Lucia  Mabon 
a  carriage  lamp  which  she  had  been 
coveting,  and  she  was  so  mollified  that 
she  forgave  both  her  husband  and  Elsie. 
The  price  of  the  reconciliation  between 
Harriet  and  John  was  Conrad's  favorite 
Audubon,  but  it  was  well  worth  it,  and 
he  was  comforted  to  see  the  truce  flags 
flying. 

That  afternoon  Jessie  Rogers  tele- 
phoned from  Marlboro  to  say  that  her 
husband  was  in  agony  with  bursitis 
and  that  they  could  not  possibly  come 
the  next  evening.  Conrad  did  not  really 
care,  but  his  voice  sorrowed  and  blan- 
dished as  he  said,  "We  will  be  devas- 
tated, as  you  know,  but  not  incon- 
venienced." 

There  was  an  intake  of  breath  and 
then  a  little  cry  of  delight  and  Jessie 
said,  "'We  will  be  devastated  but  not 
inconvenienced'!  What  an  absolutely 
bewitching  way  to  accept  a  cancella- 
tion! Conrad  Pardee,  you  are  the  most 
civilized  man  in  the  world !" 


'As  near  as  I  can  understand  it,  they're  my  real  mother  and  father. 


Conrad  thought  the  speech  not  half 
bad  himself,  and  he  used  it,  with  varia- 
tions, to  several  more  people  who  called 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  regret  that 
they  could  not  come  because  of  illness  or 
because  of  the  weather.  To  Frances 
Madison,  he  said,  "We  will  be  heart- 
broken but  not  discommoded";  to  Betty 
Modell,  he  said,  "Don't  give  our  arrange- 
ments another  thought,  but  we  will  be 
triste  without  you."  And  to  Mrs.  Bel- 
knap, he  said,  "We  will  be  inconsolable 
but  not  embarrassed."  He  was  acclaimed 
by  all  for  his  felicity,  and  his  spirits 
soared.  Imitating  their  host,  the  others 
grew  vivacious  in  spite  of  the  rain,  and 
they  rose  above  the  darkness  and  the 
wet  by  playing  charades  and  drinking 
dark  rum  in  tea. 

Mrs.  Grace  telephoned  at  five  o'clock. 
For  some  time  she  and  Conrad  dis- 
cussed the  rain  and  Mrs.  Grace  com- 
miserated with  him  over  the  need  to 
abandon  the  alfresco  aspect  of  his  fete; 
a  veritable  Mississippi  was  raging 
through  her  meadow,  and  her  upstairs 
sitting  room  was  littered  with  pails  and 
pans  to  catch  the  water  leaking  through 
the  ceiling.  After  a  few  more  minutes 
of  discursive  talk— Mrs.  Grace  had 
heard  about  Conrad's  musicians  and 
did  not  find  the  contretemps  droll— she 
said,  "I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  calling 
to  tell  you  that  I  shan't  come  tomorrow 
after  all,  nor  shall  I  be  able  to  give  your 
poet  his  dinner.  A  pity.  I  have  started 
a  sniffle  which  tomorrow  will  be  a  sneeze, 
so  I  must  sit  by  my  fire  in  a  hug-me- 
tight  and  drink  bouillon.  I  do  ask  to  be 
forgiven  for  inviting  myself  and  caus- 
ing you  all  sorts  of  botheration  and  then 
begging  off." 

"Oh,  sad  tidings,"  said  Conrad 
earnestly,  "but  do  be  assured  that  while 
we'll  be  inconvenienced,  we'll  in  no  way 
be  heartbroken." 

The  silence  lasted,  Conrad  calculated, 
for  months,  and  he  knew  now  what  it 
was  like  to  be  condemned  to  life  im- 
prisonment and  how  much  preferable  it 
would  be  to  be  shot  through  the  heart. 
In  the  mirror  over  the  telephone,  he  saw 
that  the  red  of  his  blush  gave  way  to  the 
blue  of  cyanosis  and  then  he  turned  a 
cadaverous  green.  He  fancied  that  his 
hair  was  standing  on  end,  but  this  was 
an  optical  illusion  caused  by  some 
bizarre  impairment  of  his  burning  eyes. 

As  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  ghost, 
Mrs.  Grace,  from  her  throne  on  high, 
passed  sentence.  "Well!"  she  said. 
"Well,  Mr.  Pardee,  there  you  are."  The 
telephone  began  to  ululate  and  bark  and 
then  Mrs.  Grace  hung  up. 

There  he  was  indeed,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  remain 
forever  rooted  to  the  spot,  unable,  be- 
cause of  rigor  mortis,  to  return  the  re- 
ceiver to  its  cradle.  He  thought  of  call- 
ing her  back  to  explain,  but  he  knew  full 
well  that  there  was  no  conceivable  ex- 
planation. He  thought  of  sending  her  his 
first  edition  of  Pride  and  Prejudice  or  a 
check  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  her 
favorite  charity.  But  Mrs.  Grace  was 
not  a  woman  to  be  bribed.  He  thought 
of  packing  up  at  once  and  putting  his 
house  on  the  market  for  sale. 

But  he  liked  High  Hill  and  he  liked 
his  house  and  he  realized  suddenly  how 
much  he  disliked  Mrs.  Grace  and  he  re- 
solved to  stand  his  ground  against  this 
rude  old  Boston  beldam.  When  he  went 
back  to  his  friends  and  told  them  what 
had  happened,  they  roared  with  laugh- 
ter, they  said  Conrad  had  behaved,  as 
usual,  with  finesse.  Then  they  played  "I 
Packed  My  Bag  for  Boston,"  and  into 


the  bag  they  put  vile  things  and  useless 
things:  a  gecko,  a  gibbet,  a  goat  and  a 
gadfly  and,  when  it  was  bulging,  they 
sent  it  to  Mrs.  Grace  in  Mt.  Vernon 
Street.  Lucia  Mabon  said  that  Mrs. 
Grace's  French  was  odious;  John  Madi- 
gan said  that  her  taste  in  poetry  was  that 
of  a  twelve-year-old;  Jack  Hardesty 
impugned  her  botany.  She  emerged 
finally  as  a  boor  and  a  figure  of  fun,  and 
Broker  Pardee  resumed  his  rightful 
place  as  the  most  civilized  man  in  the 
world.  ■ 


NEW!  HELENE  CURTIS 

Quik-Care 

Salon-proven 
hair  treatment 


no  rinsing, 
no  waiting, 
no  greasy  mess, 
no  heat  caps 

Revolutionary  60-second  treatment 
actually  makes  damaged  hair  look  alive 
again — helps  prevent  dry  hair,  split 
ends,  brittleness.  Wonderful  new  Quik- 
Care  instantly  reconditions  over-tinted, 
over-teased,  over-permanented,  over- 
treated  hair.  And  Quik-Care  is  so  fast  and 
easy  to  use.  Apply  one  tube  after  shampoo 
or  before  setting  and  comb  it  in.  No  rins- 
ing. No  mess.  No  heat  cap.  Quik-Care 
stays  on  your  hair,  recapturing  its  lively, 
lovely,  youthful  lustre  and  sheen.  Today, 
for  the  sake  of  your  hair,  take  just  one 
minute  with  new  Quik-Care.  At  cosmetic 
counters  and  beauty  salons  everywhere. 
Four  individual  treatments,  $2.00  plus  tax. 

HELENE  CURTIS 

Quik-Care,- 

HAIR  BEAUTY  TREATMENT 


For  a  trial  treatment,  send  25i 
to  cover  the  cost  of  handling 
to:  Quik-Care,  Dept.  L-2-H,- 
Box  5149,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 
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'LONG  TIME  NO  SEE'  continued  from  page  51 


'(\-i/,iiii/y  I  iiiti  iiiakf  il  oiil'    ll's  ihiee  fea  hones  and  an  '/;. 


Of  nil  (if  Ihr  Iniiidrcils  iifriirlooiis  Tliiirhrr  ilreir,  lliis  in  llie  mily  one  that  dealt  itilh  llic  suhjcd  of  ei/i'sifjht. 

C  I'll?  by  Jimm  Thurbfr  Orlginilly  published  in  The  Nrw  Yorker  MjgaJine 


ill.  once  lor  |)ro|»'r  dinunosis  and  trcat- 
iiicnt,.  MfiNtii'  tlii'.\  would  just  Ko  away, 
l)ul  isn't  il  lu  llcr  In  know  wluit  tlicy  arc, 
and  t;cl  tlu'  riijiil  1  rfatrncnl '.' 

'riicri'  an-  otiuir  i-onditions  that  aro  not 
so  (<asy  to  spot,  citlicr  from  one's  own 
I'txOinK  or  from  outward  apprarancr  II 
yon  liavc  a  liadly  infected  tool  li,  your  jaw 
usually  swells  up  or  you  >f<'l  a  loolhacln', 
iiiul  only  llic  dentist  can  stop  the  pain.  If 
you  break  a  leu'  skiinir,  you  know  il,  and 
you're  not  likely  to  >;o  liop|>in>r  around  on 
the  .snow  slop(-s.  Kut  a  disabled  eye  doesn't 
always  hurl.,  nor  is  its  condition  always 
viHihlo except  loan  oi>l)tlialinoloKisl  usiny 
special  instruments.  Two  <'ommon  dis- 
orders, detaclx'd  reliini  and  cataract,  kw  v 
you  no  I'eelinn  at  all— at  least,  llie>  >:a\i" 
»//(•  no  fcelinj;. 

Ten  years  ap)  1  liad  ;i  d«  l:iclied  relin.-i 
in  my  left  eye,  willi  no  pre\  ions  warnintr. 
I  just  woke  up  one  niorninK  seoinR  a  small 
half-moon  of  darkness  cut  out  of  the  lower 
inner  rim  of  vision.  AIiIkmikIi  I  didn't 
Kiu)w  il  at  Ihe  lime,  this  meant  that  a  sec- 
lion  of  Ihe  reliiui  at  the  »>)/*(  ;•  oiihidr  vor- 
ner  of  Tny  eye  (for  inorytliinn  visual  is  as 
upside-down  as  in  AUci  in  Wonderland) 
had  lorn  away.  I  called  my  eye  doctor 
from  our  country  home  to  describe  my 
symptoms.  Four  hours  lal(>r  I  was  in  a 
hosi)ilal  bed  in  New  York,  and  two  days 
Inter  iiad  Ihe  lirst  of  two  operations  for 
detached  retina.  Althoujrh  the  condition 
had  probably  been  coming  on  for  some 
time  (I  am  remarkably  myopic),  my  eye 
had  looked  no  diflforent  to  mo  or  to  any- 
one else,  and  I  had  felt  no  pain. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cataract  I 
had  on  my  left  eye.  until  it  was  removed 
surgically  last  spring.  With  a  cataract 
you  notice  a  gradual  lessening  of  vision, 
but  that  doesn't  mean  much  when  you're 
as  nearsighted  as  I  am.  With  cataracts 
and  detached  retinas,  you  often  see  a 
nimbus  of  color  around  lights,  almost 
like  a  circular  rainbow-,  and  sometimes  the 
kind  of  double  vision  that  does  not  come 
Irom  too  many  Martinis. 

After  all,  the  best  rule  is  to  see  your  eye 
doctor  regularly,  like  your  dentist,  so  that 
none  of  these  undetectable  disorders  can 
creep  up  on  you  in  their  stocking  feet. 


.\nd  iIliI's  if  nothing  si>ecial  has  liap- 
peni'd.  1  hope  you  are  all  sensible  enough 
to  be  examined  if  y»>u  gel  a  sharp  cinder 
or  a  bit  of  glass  in  your  eye.  or  cut  your 
cornea  (the  transparent  covering  of  Ihe 
e.\  eball)  with  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief 
or.  as  Tallulah  liankliead  once  did.  with 
cleansing  tissue.  The  immediate  sharp 
pain  may  subside,  and  Ihe  cut  does  not 
always  show,  but  il  is  there,  and  should 
1...  treated. 

Perhaps  mon-  dangerous  to  the  cornea 
than  self-inllicled  cuts  are  those  cause<l 
by  others.  These  accidents  often  involve 
a  trio — the  young  motlier,  tlie  baby  and 
the  limisehold  pel.  An  eye  doctor  who 
specializes  in  children's  |)roblems  once 
told  me  that  he  sees  almost  as  many 
young  mothers  as  babies,  usually  for  one 
reason— a  cornea  cut  b>  the  tiny  finger- 
nails of  Ihe  baby's  playful  hand.  Kyes  are 
)>righl  and  shining,  and  both  babies  and 
animals  are  attracted  by  their  glitter.  A 
cat's  paw.  m>  husband  once  said,  travels 
faster  than  Sugar  Hay  l{ol)inson's  left 
hand,  and  that  was  in  Ihe  days  when 
Sugar  Kay's  lumd  was  the  fastest  thing  in 
boxing.  .lim  had  three  specific  rides  here: 

1.  The  nujtluT  should  wear  glasses 
when  playing  with  the  baby. 

(For  this  he  got  short  shrift  from  a 
mothcT  of  six.  who  pointed  out  that  she 
had  better  things  to  do  tiian  ])utting  on 
and  taking  off  glasses  all  day  long.  1,  too, 
have  doubts  about  this  solution,  since  I 
always  wear  glasses  and  have  had  them 
knocked  off  by  babies,  cats,  dogs  and 
even  a  numkey  named  Orville.) 

2.  .\lways  give  tlie  baby  something 
bright  to  hold  when  a  cat  is  around,  so 
that  the  cat's  claws  will  strike  at  the  glit- 
tering object  and  not  at  the  child's  eyes. 

A.  Always  bring  the  dog  to  the  baby, 
not  the  baby  to  the  dog.  The  danger  to  be 
avoided  is  that  an  old  family  pet  is  apt  to 
be  jealous  of  a  new  baby,  and  show  his 
resentment  by  striking  at  the  most 
prominent  feature,  the  baby's  eyes.  This 
happened  in  my  husband's  home  when 
his  daughter  was  very  small  and  a  resent- 
ful Scottie  snapped  at  her  t'\ c  His  teeth 
caught  just  under  tlie  lower  i>yplid.  and 
they  gave  liim  away  to  childless  people. 


Incidentally,  many  animals  adjust 
quickly  to  blind  people — and  I  don't 
mean  seeing-<\ve  dogs,  who  are  trained  to 
il.  .\  cat  is  usually  too  quick  and  graceful 
to  get  under  anyone's  feet.  Dogs  vary, 
an<l  a  few  never  understand.  Our  poodle 
caught  on  after  one  accident  right  after 
she  came  to  live  with  us.  She  tripped  my 
husband  up.  and  he  fell  on  the  living- 
room  floctr.  It  didn't  hurt  him  at  all.  but 
she  wasn't  reassured  until  she  had  run  her 
muzzle  ox  er  him  from  head  to  toe,  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  were  her  puppy,  and 
.seen  for  herself  that  no  bones  were 
broken.  After  thai  she  always  waited  un- 
til he  was  standing  still  or  .sitting  in  a 
chair  before  she  put  her  nose  in  his  hand 
or  her  paw  on  his  knee. 

.So  much  for  animals;  now  we'll  take  up 
people,  some  of  whom  can  give  dangerous 
advice  to  a  person  with  eye  trouble. 
Through  tin-  years,  kind  but  deluded  peo- 
I)le  all  over  the  world  used  to  write  my 
husband  suggesting  cures  for  his  condi- 
tion. Few  of  them  knew  what  his  condi- 
tion a<'tually  was,  and  many  had  been 
taken  in  by  folklore,  or  by  quacks  with 
cures  that  we  checked  up  on  and  found 
worthless.  My  husband  once  wrote:  "I've 
been  told  not  only  to  squirt  orange  and 
lemon  juice  in  my  eye  but  to  rub  my 
spine  with  a  billiard  ball;  to  put  a  hot 
flatiron  against  my  temple;  to  watch 
Mexican  jumping  beans;  to  swallow  the 
scrapings  of  church  bells;  and  even  to  be- 
come emotionally  involved  with  an 
Apache  princess." 

He  was  kidding  around  about  the  last 
two.  but  the  otlier  remedies  w^ere  seriously 
urged  on  him.  The  lemon  juice  isn't  as 
outrageous  as  it  sounds  (althougli  prob- 
ably as  painful  as  a  squirt  of  toothpaste  in 
your  eye),  but  it  is  dangerous.  There  liap- 
pens  to  be  an  eye  disorder  that  is  helped 
by  citric  acid.  vSuperticially  the  disorder 
resembles  cataract,  we  were  told,  but 
only  superficially;  and  the  danger  is  that 
when  it  clears  up  people  are  apt  to  go 
around  claiming  that  cataracts  can  be 
cured  by  lemon  juice.  They  can't. 

To  all  these  well-meaning  and  sympa- 
thetic letter  writers  .James  Thurber  re- 
plied courteously,  checking  with  eye  au- 


thorities the  suggestions  that  didn 
too  silly,  and  trying  to  conect  the 
He  did  get  a  little  ornery  about  th 
lean  jumping  beans.  I  remember;  ir 
he  said  that  playing  with  jumping 
was  what  had  brought  on  his  blir 

The  greatest  delusion  that  peopl 
about  eyes  is  in  the  field  of  the  coi 
tively  recent  science  of  transplan 
A  great  many  really  beUeve  that  thf 
eyeball  of  one  person  can  be  transp 
to  another,  to  replace  a  diseased  oi 
eye.  Even  well-educated  people  w 
queath  their  eyes  to  eye  banks  and 
tals  may  believe  this;  but  it  is  no 
Only  the  cornea  of  the  eye  can  be 
planted,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
,  of  a  stillborn  baby  is  commonly  use 

Since  a  person's  two  eyes  are 
connected,  doctors  do  not  know  wl 
feet  the  removal  of  one  healthy  eye 
have  upon  the  other,  and  no  such 
tion  is  ever  performed  or  allowed 
here,  not  exactly  beside  the  point, 
interesting  fact  we  picked  up :  The  h 
eye  is  the  only  part  of  the  body  tlia: 
most  exactly  the  same  size  at  birtl 
is  in  maturity.  This  answers  tha 
Kube  Goldberg  question:  "W'ha 
comes  of  all  the  beautiful  babies 
heads  grow  larger. 

James  Thurber's  blindness  was  k 
to  a  great  many  people,  but  it  was 
my  own  eye  problems  accidentally  ( 
the  papers  that  we  learned  so  much 
tlie  incredible  kindness  and  generos 
people.  Among  the  many  hundre 
friends  and  total  strangers  who  wrc 
telegraphed  us  during  that  period, 
were  more  than  a  dozen  who  offer 
give  us  one  of  their  eyes.  They  didn 
which  one  of  us  accepted  the  gift, 
merely  wanted  to  share  with  us  some 
they  thought  they  could  easily  do 
out— half  the  vision  they  felt  we  m 
more  than  they  did. 

My  husband  wrote  to  all  of  t 
thanking  them,  and  explaining  why 
offer  could  not  be  accepted.  They 
not  easy  letters  to  write;  hardest  of 
answer  was  a  note  from  a  gardener  i 
English  countryside.  It's  been  10 
since  he  made  his  great  offer,  asking 
turn  only  anonymity,  and  I  hop' 
won't  mind  my  quoting  him  if  1  leav 
his  name.  As  a  slight  tribute  to  him 
to  the  many  othc-rs  who  tried  to  mak 
same  sacrifice,  I'd  like  to  close  witl 
honest  and  touching  letter: 

Having  read  of  your  most  unfortu 
wife's  affliction  1  wish  to  express  my  i 
sincere  sympathy.  Previously  I  had 
that  you  yourself  was  nearly  blind,  a 
could  not  understand  how  you  carrie 
your  grand  work.  As  a  great  admin 
your  work,  especially  your  "W; 
Mitty,"  and  after  seeing  lots  of  your 
toons,  I  manage  to  get  a  lot  of  Amer 
weeklys  and  mags,  well.  Sir,  I  wan 
make  you  an  offer.  You  can  have  on 
my  eyes,  and  there  are  no  strings 
tached  either. 

I  have  thought  this  over  carefully, 
as  I  am  only  a  gardener,  I  can  mai 
quite  well  with  one.  But  I  know  w 
blindness  is,  I  had  4  weeks  of  it,  owin 
a  sandstorm  in  the  W'estern  Desert  du: 
the  war,  and  1  nearly  worried  mysel 
death. 

I  am  35,  my  wife  30,  we  have  2  h 
girls.  4  and  5  years  old.  As  I  said  bef 
this  is  a  genuine  offer  with  the  only  ela 
being  no  mention  of  my  name.  One  g 
eye  would  help  you.  and  still  enable  m 
continue  my  work,  and  my  hobby 
reading.  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  I  am  a  quite  normal  ir 
in  case  you  may  think  me  eccentric 
anything  Uke  that,  but  just  plain  sc 
for  anyone  like  yourself.  •" 

Yours  sincerely, 
P.S.  Mv  eyes  are  blue 
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PROJECT:  YOU 

How  you  shape  and  make  up  your  eyebrows  can  make  a  world  of  difference 
to  your  face.  Eyebrows  can  bring  out  the  best  in  your  eyes  and  help  to 
balance  all  your  features.  To  make  the  most  of  your  eyebrows,  they  must 
be  groomed  to  look  sleekly  natural— never  scraggly  or  stark.  Practice  will 
help  you  find  the  eyebrow  shape  that  is  most  flattering  to  your  face. 

SHAPING  IT 


A--' 


Eyebrow  should  begin  directly  above  inner  corner 
of  eye.  To  find  where  it  should  end,  angle  an  eye- 
brow pencil  from  nostril  across  outer  corner  of 
eye.  Brow  ends  where  pencil  intersects  it.  Eye- 
brow should  begin  and  end  on  same  horizontal. 
High  point  of  arch  is  directly  above  outer  edge 
of  iris  when  looking  straight  ahead.  To  deter- 
mine whether  arch  should  peak  or  curve,  draw  an 
imaginary  line  upward  from  inner  corner,  along 
under  edge  of  eyebrow  and  across  the  brow  to  up- 
per edge.  Make  a  dot.  Repeat  from  outer  corner.  If 
dots  coincide,  arch  should  point;  if  not,  round  it. 


TWEEZING  IT 

Cleanse  eyebrow  area  with  a  cotton  pad  that  I 


moistened  with  astringent  or  skin  freshener. 


If  tweezing  is  painful,  numb  area  first  with  ice 
wrapped  in  a  washcloth.  Choose  the  type  of 


tweezers  that  are  easiest  for  you  to  work  with. 
Before  plucking,  brush  brows  up,  then  into  shape 
with  eyebrow  brush.  Following  shape  you  have 
marked  off,  pluck  hairs  that  go  beyond  outer 
boundary  and  between  brows  on  bridge  of  nose. 
Pluck  all  strays  under  the  natural  eyebrow  line- 
always  in  direction  hairs  grow.  Brows  should  start 


thickly  at  inner  corner,  tapering  toward  ends. 


SHADING  IT 


Since  eyebrows  are  seldom  identical  in  shape, 
decide  which  one  is  best  and  then  shape  the 
other  to  match  it.  First,  brush  eyebrow  up.  Then, 
with  a  pencil  or  brush,  fill  in  areas  along  bottom 


edge,  using  delicate  hairlike  strokes  to  complete 
natural-looking  arch.  Next,  brush  brow  down  and 
fill  in  areas  on  top  of  brow.  Shade  only  areas  of 
brow  that  need  emphasis.  After  shading,  brush 
brow  into  shape  and  extend  end  of  line  if  neces- 


sary, Never  use  black  on  eyebrows.  Let  hair  color 
be  your  guide.  For  blondes:  light  brown  shading: 
brunettes:  medium  brojvn:  black  hair:  dark  brown. 


If- 

KEEPS  LEGS  LOVELIER.  ..PAMPERS  DELICATE  SKIN 


Graceful,  practical,  the  new  Lady  Gillette 
is  designed  for  you  .  .  .  fits  you  !  Longer  .  .  . 
more  slender  .  .  .  with  the  special  blade 
setting  you  need  for  gentle  yet  immaculate 
grooming.  Recommended  by  professional 
beauty  experts  as  the  clean,  comfortable, 
convenient  way  to  keep  legs  and  underarms 
lovely  .  .  .  the  method  preferred  by 
fastidious  women  everywhere. 


Only  *|50 


Convenient  one-piece 
construction.  Just  Hvist 


Zip  in  a  Ciillcttc  .Sta 
less  .Steel  Blade  Tn 
the  handy  di.spciiscr 
twist  shut! 


^^^^^^ 


(((lllfl) 


Yes . . .  MIRACLES 
Happened  at  Fatima! 


You  may  not  agree  with  the  Catholic 
belief  in  miracles. 

Perhaps  you  don't  believe  in  mira- 
cles at  all . . .  and  especially  not  in 
miracles  attributed  to  the  prayer  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

But  if  God  does  look  with  special 
favor  upon  Mary  . . .  and  does  wond- 
rous things  at  her  request ...  is  it  not 
of  vast  importance  to  you  to  find  out.-* 
Is  it  not  worth  the  few  minutes  re- 
quired to  examine  the  evidence.-' 

What,  for  example,  did  God  s  angel 
mean  when  he  said: 

"Hail,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee;  blessed  art  thou  amongst 
women . . ."? 

Was  she  to  be  "full  of  grace"  only 
temporarily  —  and  "blessed  amongst 
women"  only  during  her  life  on  earth? 

This  is  not  reasonable  in  view  of 
Mary's  unique  role  as  tiie  earthly 
mother  of  the  Son  of  God.  Nor  can 
we  discard  and  forget  Mary  if  we  be- 
lieve Holy  Scripture,  for  there  we  find 
Mary's  words  (l.uke  1:48);  "...  hence- 
forth all  generations  shall  call  me 
blessed."  Wiiere,  excepting  among 
Clatliolics,  does  anyone  honor  Mary  as 
did  G(k1  Himself.' 

"But,"  you  may  insist,  "show  me  a 
miracle!  And  prove  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  anything  to  dp  with  it." 

We  might,  of  course,  recall  that 
Christ's  mother  appeared  to  Bcrna- 
dette  at  I.ourdes  in  France,  and  that 


scientifically-authenticated  cures  have 
been  occurring  there  ever  since.  Or 
we  might  cite  similar  apparitions  to 
the  three  children  at  Fatima,  Portugal, 
and  the  subsequent  awesome  specta- 
cle of  the  sun  spinning  and  dancing 
on  its  axis  and  then  seeming  to  plunge 
toward  the  earth ...  a  spectacle  wit- 
nessed by  70,000  persons.  And  we 
could  mention  Mary's  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  conditions  under  which 
Russia  would  be  converted. 

But  Catholics  don't  require  earth- 
shaking  supernatural  demonstrations 
to  attest  Mary's  love,  nor  to  prove  her 
influence  at  the  throne  of  God.  It's 
the  little  "miracles"  that  take  place  in 
their  daily  lives  when  ...  in  faith  and 
trust . . .  they  pray:  "Hail,  Mary,  full 
of  grace,  the  I^rd  is  with  thee.  . . ." 

Catholics  pray  for  one  another.  They 
also  a.sk  the  saints  in  Heaven  to  join 
them  in  prayer.  "I  believe,"  says  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  "in  the  communion 
of  saints."  And  Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Jesus,  is  in  Catholic  hearts  the  greatest 
of  the  saints.  So  we  ask  her  to  inter- 
cede for  us  with  God  . . .  and  God  has 
often  performed  miracles  in  answer 
to  her  prayer. 

An  exciting  pamplilet  on  Fatima, 
containing  propiietics  by  the  Blessed 
Motiier  conterning  the  conversion  of 
Russia  and  a  peace  plan  from  Heaven, 
will  be  sent  immediately  at  your  re- 
quest. And  nob(xly  will  call  on  you. 
Write  today  for  Pamphlet  No.  LJ-41. 


 FREE  — Ma//  Coupon  Today!  

P/mum.  send  m»  your  free  Pamphlol  •n/ZI/cd  '  faliina    Mury't  Ppoc»  Plan  From  Heovtn" 


Name  , 
Address 
City  


_State_ 


SUPREME  COUNCIL 

KIIIGHTS  OF  COLUmBUS 

RELIGIOUS     INFORMATION     BUREAU  ^^^^ 
3473  SOUTH  GRAND,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63118 


Jlaoh.  for  the  special 
JOURNALORDER  CARD 

bound  between  pages  38  and  39  of  this  issue! 


"SjV  Corns,  Calluses 

Use  New  Magic  Rub  Off 

Thousands  suffering  from  laming  corns  and  calluses 
now  report  astonishing  results  with  an  amazing  new 
rub  ofi  that  works  painlessly  and  safely  without 
danger  of  infection  from  cutting,  acids,  or  abrasives. 
Secret  is  a  wonder-working  medicated  creme  called 
DERMA-SOFT  that  eases  pain  and  swelling  while  it 
softens  and  dissolves  those  tormenting  hard  to 
remove  growths  so  the  dead  tissue  rubs  off  leaving 
skin  softer,  smoother.  So  don't  suffer  needlessly. 
Get  relief  fast!  Get  DERMA-SOFT  at  all  druggists. 


SUMMER  FORMUL/ 


By  DOROTHY  ANNE  ROBINSON  Beauty  Edito 


Sunbathing  can  be  a  dangerous  pas- 
time—not only  for  those  with  obvious 
sun-sensitive  skin  but  for  all  who  ven- 
ture under  the  sun's  scorching  summer 
rays  without  proper  protection.  Overex- 
posure to  sun  can  be  ruinous  to  your  skin 
in  many  ways— the  most  tragic  of  which 
is  cancer.  Reckless  basking  can  rob  your 
skin  of  vital  oils,  toughen  it  permanently 
and  make  it  middle-aged  before  its  time. 
No  one,  not  even  the  most  avid  and  ex- 
perienced sun  worshiper,  can  be  too  cir- 
cumspect about  sunbathing.  All  the 
good  things  the  sun  has  to  ofTer— a 
glowing  tan,  glowing  health— can  be 
yours  without  harmful  side  effects  if  you 
follow  two  basic  rules:  Take  it  slow,  and 
take  it  with  plenty  of  oil,  lotion,  cream — 
whatever  your  need  or  preference.  Other 
than  prescription  products,  here  are 
some  of  the  most  effective  commercial 
products  available  for  all  aspects  of 
summertime  sunning. 

If  you  like  sun,  but  not  suntan,  or  if 
your  skin  is  unusually  sensitive  to  sun, 
these  will  give  you  maximum  protection: 
Elizabeth  .'\rden's  Sun  Bloc  is  a  clear 
liquid  that  screens  out  as  much  sun  as 
any  nonprescription  product  can.  There's 
a  special  ingredient  in  Shulton's  lironz- 
loii  Sun  Stop  that  does  a  lot  toward 
filtering  out  ultraviolet  rays.  Fair  and 
Tan,  a  new  frothy-white  foam  by  Bain 
de  Soleil  has  been  devised  for  the  fair, 
redhead  kind  of  .skin  that  is  so  often 
sun  .sensitive.  It  allows  tanning  at  a 
.sloW  and  cautious  rate. 

For  deep-tan  sun  worshipers,  whose 
only  problem  is  keeping  skin  soft  and 
smooth,  these  are  particularly  good: 
Faberg^'s  new  tinted  Straw  Hat  Tanning 
(IHi'r  in  a  tube  is  made  with  specially 
compounded  beauty  oils,  emollients  and 
moisturizers.  It  also  contains  a  special 
ingredient  to  keep  you  feeling  cool  while 
you  concentrate  on  your  tan.  Another 
beautiful-and-lustrous-tan  promoter  is 
Max  Factor's  California  Bronze  Suntan 
Oil.  Perhaps  you  want  to  plan  your  tan 
in  advance.  Jacqueline  Cochran's  Pick 
Your  Tan  gives  you  three  choices:  light, 
medium  or  dark.  (Make  your  choice 
according  to  your  ability  to  tan.  Don't, 
for  instance,  use  the  dark-tan  lotion  if 
you're  a  sensitive-skinned  blonde.)  The 
moisturizers  in  this  lotion  make  it  use- 
ful, too,  as  an  after-bath  lubricant. 

Your  face  and  hair  may  need  extra 
attention  under  the  sun.  These  special 
protectors  keep  a  constant  vigil:  Re- 
nauld's  Polimatic  Spectaculars  sun- 
glasses can  dial  to  light  or  dark  as  the 
bright  sun  comes  and  goes.  Alexandra 
de  MarkofT's  Eye  Oil  Stick  lubricates 
and  protects  the  delicate  area  around 
the  eyes.  Revlon's  Sun  Stick,  a  colorless 
emollient,  can  be  used  on  all  areas  of  the 
face— lips,  eyelids,  nose — to  protect, 
moisturize,  help  prevent  wrinkles,  chap- 
ping and  peeling.  Use  it  right  over  tan- 
ning lotion.  Another  product  that  covers 
much  the  same  -areas  is  Coppertone's 
Noskote.  Coppertone's  Lipkote  is  used 
when  the  damage  is  already  done,  to 
heal  sunburned  lips  or  fever  blisters. 
Max  Factor's  new  Lip  G/o.s.s  Stick  can 


be  used  instead  of  lipstick  on  the  beach 
or  over  it  to  add  luster.  Clairol's  I'i" 
pointe  cream  (use  sparingly)  helps  pro 
tect  hair  from  drying  and  guards  tintet 
hair  color.  (Best  protection  of  all  foi 
tinted  hair  is  a  scarf  or  hat. ) 

If  there's  a  pool  or  a  beach  in  youi 
vacation  plans,  then  remember  to  stock 
up  on  bath  preparations  fortified  with 
moisturizers.  Use  a  bath  oil  to  help 
keep  your  skin  soft  and  smooth.  Two 
that  bubble  are:  Lentheric's  Bain  d'Or 
Bubbling  Bath  Oil  and  Avon's  Perfumed 
Bath  Oil.  After  your  bath  or  shower  use 
moisture  restorers:  Pond's  new  Dry 
Skin  Cream  is  nongreasy,  will  help  you 
hold  on  to  your  tan.  Tussy's  Smooth 
and  Scent  Moisturizing  Cologne  combines 
fragrance  with  softening  moisturizers. 
Spray-on  powders  feel  like  a  cool  breeze 
as  you  apply  them.  (They're  great  for 
feet  too.j  Two  that  are  especially  re- 
freshing: Estee  Lauder's  Youth-Deir 
Cool  Spray;  Germaine  Monteil's  Royal 
Secret  Powder  Alist.  Try  cooling  off,  loo, 
with  Cr^pe  de  Chine  Splash.  Toss  it  on 
by  the  handfuls  after  bathing,  or  around 
your  neck  and  shoulders  at  the  beach 
It's  like  a  ten-degree  drop  in  tempera- 
ture. And  don't  forget  deodorant 
New  ones  especially  formulated  to  con- 
trol your  personal  summer-humidiiv 
problems  are:  Helena  Rubinstein's 
Super  Biodorant;Scandia's  Ultra  Che.r, 

Makeup  is  a  sensible  and  pretty  wa 
to  shield  your  complexion  from  the  su 
Buy  makeup  in  small  sizes  for  summt- 
As  you  tan  you  will  want  to  change  your 
makeup  color  from  normal  to  a  darker 
shade.  (Then  back  again  after  Lahi  r 
Day.)  Wear  moisturizers  under  your 
makeup  as  an  undercoat.  Nongreasy, 
they  help  makeup  stay  put  in  hoi 
weather:  Du  Barry's  Paradox  Moi^n- 
rizing    Lolio)i    and    Coty's  Vitamin 
Moisture  Balancer  will  give  your  skin 
a  dew-fresh  start. 

When,  despite  all  your  efforts,  an 
even  face  tan  eludes  you,  try  Germaine 
Monteil's  Paradise  Tan,  a  powdered- 
tint  last  step  to  makeup  that  will  even 
out  your  tan,  give  a  natural  look  of 
glowing  depth  to  a  fading  one.  Tourneur's 
Tone-a-Tan  cream  is  applied  before  your 
foundation  to  tone  down  sunburn, 
smooth  a  tan  and  add  luster  to  it. 

To  bring  out  new  brilliance  in  lipstick 
color,  Dorothy  Gray  suggests  Lights  Up 
Yellow  to  wear  under  your  lipstick.  It 
screens  out  skin  color  and  gives  lipstick 
true  color  value. 

Keep  your  eyebrows  natural-looking 
and  groomed  this  summer.  (See  How 
To  Shape  Your  Eyebrows  on  page 
85.)  But  to  go  with  the  coppery  gleam 
of  a  tan,  try  Elizabeth  Arden's  Sheer 
Gold  Cream  Eye  Shado  on  your  lid 
and  Pearly  Silver  Cream  Eye  Shado 
directly  under  the  eyebrow's  arch  for 
highlighting. 

To  finish  off  makeup,  Romel  has 
Make-Up  Finish.  Spray  it  on  before  and 
after  applying  makeup.  Your  makeup 
will  last  more  than  twice  as  long.  It  is 
especially  good  for  oily  skin  or  any  skin 
that  tends  to  shine  in  the  summer.  ■ 


Just  One  of  the 
Exciting  Albums 


There  are  127  in  all  to  choose  from  — 
you  get  ANY  6  FREE  when  you  join.  It's 
Columbia  Record  Club's  best  offer  ever! 
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bring  out  the  BEST  FOODS . . .  and  bring  out  tne  oest 


Imagine  the  talk!  Imagine  the 
taste !  What  a  delicious  new  way  to 
serve  potato  salad !  And,  top  it  with 
Real  Mayonnaise  —  Best  Foods, 
of  course.  Extra  delicate  and  light, 
Best  Foods  highlights  the  natural 
flavors  of  other  foods,  never  hides 
them.  It  brings  out  their  best! 


POTATO  SALAD  PIE 

3  pounds  (about  10  medium)  potatoes 

2  cups  diced  celery 
1/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
1/  4  cup  finely  chopped  parsley 

1  cup  BEST  FOODS®  Real  Mayonnaise 

2  teaspoons  cider  vinegar 
2  teaspoons  salt 

1/4  teaspoon  pepper 

BEST  FOODS  Real  Mayonnaise, 
tomatoes,  watercress,  to  garnish 


Cook  potatoes  until  tender;  peel  and 
chill  •  Slice  thinly  or  dice  •  Add  celery, 
onion,  parsley,  1  cup  Best  Foods,  vine- 
gar, seasoning  •  Toss  lightly  until  well 
mixed  •  Press  into  9  inch  pie  plate  •  Build 
edges  as  for  pastry ;  smooth  center  •  Chill 
at  least  3  hours  •  Before  serving,  cover 
center  generously  with  Best  Foods;  dec- 
orate with  tomatoes  and  watercress  • 
Makes  8  wedge-shaped  servings. 

NEWl  EASY-SCOOP  QUART 


Bestlbods 


wi  


JSTRATION  BY  BERNARD  D'ANOREA 


Dishwasher  giving  you  spots?  Look! 


WATER  DROPS   See  what  happens  when  even  clean  water  is  sprayed  ' 
like  thcr.c  diy  itUo  ugly  spots  and  streaks. 

CASCADE  Because  of  Cascade's  "sheeting  action,"  drops  don't  form.  Cascade  with 
Cliloro  .heon  does  it— ai'd  only  Cascade  has  Chlom-.hpcn  < 


Cascade's  amazing 
"sheeting  action" 
eliminates  drops  that  spot! 

Nothing  beats  Cascade  at  getting  dishes  ciean.Cdscade  s  remark 
able  "sheeting  action"  even  eliminates  the  drops  that  cause  ugly  spots. 
Water  ripples  right  off  in  clear-rinsing  sheets.  Dishes,  glassware  and 
silver  come  from  your  dishw/asher  as  spotless  and  sparkling  as  possible, 
all  ready  for  the  fanciest  table  without  the  need  for  towel  touch-ups! 
And  Cascade  is  rated  safe  for  china  patterns.  The  makers  of 
Castleton,  Flintridge,  Franciscan  and  Syracuse  china- 
through  the  American  Fine  China  Guild-have  verified 
Cascade's  unsurpassed  safety  to  delicate  patterns. 

What's  more,  every  leading  dishwasher  manufacturer 
recommends  Cascade.  So  do  women  everywhere.  They've 
made  it  America's  favorite  dishwasher  detergent  by  far! 
Give  your  dishwasher  the  best- Cascade-it's  got  "sheeting  action" 


MANHOOl 


By  .IOH.\  \\  A 


W'/wn  fn/i/tfj  to  pkase  hot  It  parcnfi 
there  is  Just  so  much  au  houcst  jfouuf/  Im/  can  hope  to  do  .  . 


Swiftly  freewheeling,  their  breath 
lominK  easily,  the  man  and  the  boy 
slwrod  their  birycles  down  the  short  dip 
which  led  them  from  woodland  into  open 
rountry.  Then  they  looked  ahead  and 
-aw  that  the  road  began  to  climb. 

"Now,  Koh,"  said  Mr.  Willison,  set- 
tling his  plump  haunches  firmly  on  the 
saddle.  "Just  up  that  rise  and  we'll  get 
"fT  and  have  a  good  rest." 

"Can't  we  rest  now?"  the  boy  asked. 
"My  legs  feel  all  funny.  As  if  they're 
turning  to  water." 

"Kest  at  the  top,"  said  Mr.  Willison 
firmly.  "Kemember  what  I  told  you? 
The  first  thing  any  athlete  has  to  learn 
is  to  break  the  fatigue  barrier." 

"I've  broken  it  already.  I  was  feeling 
tired  when  we  were  going  along  the  main 
road  and  I 

"When  fatigue  .sets  in,  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  going  until  it  wears  off.  Then 
you  get  your  second  wind  and  your 
.second  endurance." 

"I've  already  done  that." 
"Up  we  go,"  said  Mr.  Willison,  "and 
at  the  top  we'll  have  a  good  rest."  He 
panted  slightly  and  stood  on  his  pedals, 
causing  his  bicycle  to  sway  from  side  to 
side  in  a  labored  manner.  Rob,  falling 
silent,  pushed  doggedly  at  his  pedals. 
Slowly,  the  pair  wavered  up  the  straight 
road  to  the  top.  Once  there,  Mr.  Willi- 
son dismounted  with  e.xaggerated  steadi- 
ness, laid  his  bicycle  carefully  on  its  side, 
and  spread  his  jacket  on  the  ground  be- 
fore sinking  down  to  rest.  Rob  slid 
hastily  from  the  seat  and  flung  himself 
full  length  on  the  grass. 

"Don't  lie  there,"  said  his  father, 
frowning.  "You'll  catch  cold." 
"I'm  all  right.  I'm  warm." 
"Come  and  sit.  When  you're  over- 
heated, that's  when  you're  prone  to  " 

"I'm  all  right,  Dad.  I  want  to  lie  here. 
My  back  aches." 

"Your  badv  needs  strengthening, 
that's  why  it  aches.  It's  a  pity  we  don't 
live  near  a  river  where  you  could  get 
some  rowing." 


The  boy  did  not  answer,  and  M 
Willison,  aware  that  he  was  beginnin 
to  sound  like  a  nagging,  overanxi 
parent,  allowed  himself  to  be  defeate 
and  did  not  press  the  suggestion  aboi 
Rob's  coming  to  sit  on  his  jacket.  In 
stead,  he  waited  a  moment  and  the 
glanced  at  his  watch. 

"Twenty  to  twelve.  We  must  get  g( 
ing  in  a  minute." 

"What?  I  thought  we  were  goinn 
have  a  rest." 

"Well,  we're  having  one,  aren't  we 
said  Mr.  Willison  reasonably.  "I've  go 
my  breath  back,  so  surely  you  nius 
have." 

"My  back  still  aches.  I  want  to 
here  a  bit." 

"Sorry,"  said  Mr.  Willison,  getti 
up  and  moving  over  to  his  bicycle 
"We've  got  at  least  twelve  miles  to  doj 
and  lunch  is  at  one." 

"Dad,  why  did  we  have  to  come 
far  if  we've  got  to  get  back  by  on 
o'clock?  I  know,  let's  find  a  telephon 
box  and  ring  up  Mom  and  tell  he 
we  " 

"Nothing  doing.  There's  no  reasoi 
why  two  fit  men  shouldn't  ride  twelv« 
miles  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes." 

"But  we've  already  done  about 
million  miles." 

"We've  done  about  fourteen,  by  my 
estimation,"  said  Mr.  Willison  stitllv 
"What's  the  good  of  going  for  a  bike 
ride  if  you  don't  cover  a  bit  of  di: 
tance?" 

He  picked  up  his  bicycle  and  stoc 
waiting.  Rob,  with  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  lay  motionless  on  the  grass.  His 
legs  looked  thin  and  white  among  the 
rich  June  grass. 

"Come  on,  Rob." 

The  boy  showed  no  sign  of  having 
heard.  Mr.  Willison  got  onto  his  bicycle 
and  began  to  ride  slowly  away.  "Rob,' 
he  called  over  his  shoulder,  "I'm  going.' 

Rob  lay  like  a  sullen  corpse  by  thei 
roadside.  He  looked  like  the  victim  of  an 
accident,  unmarked  (Continued) 
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Where  other  angels  fear  to  tread, 
Pillsbury  rushes  in  with  a  . . . 

5tpQu;bepp9 
0ngel  fopte 

A  three-layer  Angel.  Three  times  as  glorious. 
Three  times  as  good.  Especially  when  it's  filled 
and  frosted  with  a  Fluffy  Strawberry  Whip. 
Special  reason  you  can  make  this  towering  and 
tempting  treat  lies  in  Pillsbury's  14  egg  white 
recipe.  The  cake  bakes  up  so  tall  and  tender 
you  can  actually  slice  it  twice  across  to  make 
the  three  layers. 

"Show  and  tell"  directions  for  the  Angel,  the 
three  layers,  and  the  Strawberry  frosting-filling 
are  on  the  back  of  the  Pillsbury  White  Angel 
package.  Go  ahead.  Make  the  most  heavenly 
Angel  of  them  all.  Strawberry  Angel  Torte.  Your 
family  and  friends  just  might  put  /ou  on  a  pedestal. 


you  need  Safegaid 

the  amazing  new  first-aid  spray 
that  does  all  three: 

I.HELPS  STOP  PAIN   


with  its  own  anesthetic ! 

2.  FIGHTS  INFECTION 

with  its  own  antiseptic ! 

3.  AND  MAKES  A  BANDAGE,  TOO! 

Just  spray  it  on— in  seconds  Safegard 
forms  a  snug,  flexible  medicated  bandage 
that  bends  where  kids  do— seals  out  dirt, 
lets  healing  air  through!  And  Safegard's 
bandage  s/ays— protects  until  you  wash  it 
away.  For  minor  cuts,  scrapes,  scratches, 
burns,  you  need  Safegard.  Helps  stop  pain. 
Fights  infection.  Makes  a  bandage! 


Pharmaceutical  Division, 
Alberto-Culver  Co.,  2525  W.  Armitage,  Melrose  Park.  Illinois. 


]/n/tr/iled. 


Safegard! 


Complete 
First-aid  treatment 


MANHOOD  continued 

but  dead  from  internal  injuries.  Mr. 
Willison  rode  fifty  yards,  then  a  hun- 
dred, then  turned  in  a  short,  irritable 
circle  and  came  back  to  where  his  son  lay. 

"Rob,  is  there  something  the  matter 
or  are  you  just  being  awkward?" 

The  boy  removed  his  hand  and  looked 
up  into  his  father's  face.  His  eyes  were 
surprisingly  mild:  there  was  no  fire  of 
rebellion  in  them.  "I'm  tired  and  my 
back  aches.  I  can't  go  on  yet." 

"Look,  Rob,"  Mr.  Willison  said 
gently.  "I  wasn't  going  to  tell  you  this, 
because  I  meant  it  to  be  a  surprise,  but 
when  you  get  home  you'll  find  a  present 
waiting  for  you." 

"What  kind  of  present?" 

"Something  very  special  I've  bought 
for  you.  The  man's  coming  this  morning 
to  fix  it  up.  That's  one  reason  why  I 
suggested  a  bike  ride  this  morning.  He'll 
have  done  it  by  now." 

"What  is  it?" 

"."^ha.  It's  a  surprise.  Come  on,  get  on 
your  bike  and  let's  go  home  and  see." 

Rob  sat  up,  then  slowly  clambered  to 
his  feet.  "Isn't  there  a  short  cut  home?" 

"It's  only  twelve  miles." 

Rob  said  nothing. 

".\nd  a  lot  of  that's  downhill,"  Mr. 
Willison  added  brightly.  His  own  legs 
were  tired  and  his  muscles  fluttered  un- 
plca.santly.  In  addition,  he  suddenly  re- 
alized, he  was  very  thirsty.  Rob,  still 
without  speaking,  picked  up  his  bicycle, 
and  they  pedaled  away. 

"Where  is  he?"  Mrs.  Willison  asked, 
coming  into  the  garage. 

"Gone  up  to  his  room,"  said  Mr. 
Willison.  He  doubled  his  fist  and  gave 
the  punching  bag  a  thudding  blow. 
"Seem.s  to  have  fixed  it  pretty  firmly. 
You  gave  him  the  instructions,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"What's  he  doing  up  in  his  room? 
It's  lunchtime." 

"lie  .said  he  wanted  to  rest  a  bit." 

"I  hope  you're  satisfied,"  said  Mrs. 
Willison.  "A  lad  of  thirteen,  nearly 
fourteen  years  of  age,  just  when  he 
should  have  a  really  big  appetite,  and 
when  the  lunch  is  put  on  the  table  he's 
rrKliiiy 

"Now  look,  I  know  what  I'm   " 

"Lying  down  in  his  room,  resting,  too 

tired  to  eat  because  you've  dragged  him 

up  hill  and  down  dale  on  one  of 

your  —  " 

"We  did  nothing  that  couldn't  be 

reasonably  expected  of  a  boy  of  his  age." 


be 


"How  do  you  know?"  Mrs.  Willis 
demanded.  "You  never  did  anything 
that  kind  when  you  were  a  bojr.  How  i 
you  know  what  can  be  reasonably  

"Now  look,"  said  Mr.  Willison  agai 
"When  I  was  a  boy,  it  was  study,  stud 
study  all  the  time,  with  the  fear  of  ui 
employment  and  insecurity  in  everj 
body's  mind.  I  was  never  even  given 
bicycle.  I  never  boxed,  I  never  rowed, 
never  did  anything  to  develop  m 
physique.  It  was  just  work,  work,  worl 
pass  this  exam,  get  that  certificat 
Well,  I  did  it,  and  now  I'm  qualified  an 
in  a  secure  job.  But  you  know  as  well 
I  do  that  they  let  me  down.  Nobody  e 
couraged  me  to  build  myself  up.' 

"Well,  what  does  it  matter?  You'i 
all  right  " 

"Grace!"  Mr.  Willison  interruptet 
sharply.  "I  am  not  all  right  and  yoi 
know  it.  I  am  under  average  height,  m 
chest  is  flat  and  I'm  " 

"What  nonsense.  You're  taller  than 
am  and  I'm  " 

"No  son  of  mine  is  going  to  grow  ui 
with  the  same  bad  physical  heritagi 
that  I  " 

"No,  he'll  just  have  heart  diseas< 
through  overtaxing  his  strength, 
cause  you  haven't  got  the  commo 
sense  to  " 

"His  heart  is  one  hundred  per  cent 
right.  Not  three  weeks  have  gone 
since  the  doctor  looked  at  him." 

"Well,  why  does  he  get  so  overtired 
he's  all  right?  Why  is  he  lying  down  now 
instead  of  coming  to  the  table,  a  boy  big 
age?" 

A  slender  shadow  blocked  part  of  the 
dazzling  sun  in  the  doorway.  Looking 
up  simultaneously,  the  Willisons  greeted 
their  son. 

"Lunch  ready.  Mom?  I'm  hungr,\ . 

"Ready  when  you  are,"  Grace  W  ill 
son  beamed.  "Just  wash  your  hands  an 
come  to  the  table." 

"Look,  Rob,"  said  Mr.  Willison.  "If' 
you  hit  it  with  your  left  hand  and  tht  n 
catch  it  on  the  rebound  with  your  ri^hi,  I 
it's  excellent  ring  training."  He  gave  '  ht 
punching  bag  two  amateurish  soi  I  s. 
"That's  what  they  call  a  right  cros~,  " 
he  said. 

"I  think  it's  fine.  I'll  have  some  funi 
with  it,"  said  Rob.  He  watched  mildly 
as  his  father  peeled  off  the  padded 
mittens. 

"Here,  slip  these  on,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
lison. "They're  just  training  gloves. 
Of  course,  we  can  get  a  pair  of  big 
gloves  later.  But  these  are  just  for  use 
with  the  bag."  (Continued) 


-BLEU  Cheese  Dressing 


Get  the  ever-lovin  flavor 
of  every  lovin  drop! 


TRY  ALL  FIVE 


Now!  For  the  first  time!  The  mellowness  of  aged  American 
Cheddar  and  the  tanginess  of  lively  Bleu  Cheese,  together  in  a 
new  Best  Foods®  Dressing.  And  you  get  the  same  smooth  blend  m 
every  single  drop!  Reason?  It's  homogenized  to  distribute  the  flavor 
evenly.  Homogenized  to  cling  to  greens  so  you  get  all  the  flavor 
in  every  bite  of  your  salad.  Try  it!  You'll  love  every  lovm'  drop. 


Sue  is  17.  She's  f:i)i II fi 
(iiiin  to  rollcpr  this  full 
and  has  dcciilcd  to 
sii  ill  h  from  nn/>l,iiis  to 
laiii/ioiis.  Her  question: 
tvhicli  tampon? 


Ihrhiin,  lia-lnnl 
llim/ioiis  hrffire  hut 
hasn't  liked  them. 
IS'oii  she's  thinking  of 
Irvinf:  them  again. 
Her  question: 
11  hirh  tampon? 


Louise  hits  used 
tani/ions  for  irars.  She 
loves  the  eoni  enicnce 
bill  wishes  there  n  as  one 
just  a  bit  easier  to  use. 
Her  question: 
u  hii  h  tampon? 


New  Meds  are  the  one  tampon 
best  for  all  three 

(and  they're  probably  best  for  you) 


Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  applicator  ihai  makes  in- 
sertion I  ho  easiest,  most  eonilorlaltle  ever.  e\en  on  light  How 
(lays.  This  nnitjue  <:lossv  coat in<j;  — phis  the  new  slim  pinnjjjer 
—  makes  |)ro|i('i-  placement  almost  aiitoniatie. 

Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  fabric  that  encases  every 
tampon.  This  soil  co\cr  pic\cnls  imsanilar\  llnll-oll,  makes 
remo\al  easier,  more  comloi  lahle.  complete. 

Only  Meds  have  the  unique  construction  that  j)rovi(les  new 
saleh  and  comiorl.  riiousands  of  soil,  linv  lihers  (piickly  ah- 
sorl)  and  hold  lluid  — jjive  tjreater  protection  than  e\er  hcfore. 

Whether  you're  a  teen-a^er  or  her  mother,  a  beginner  or  a 
lou^-time  tampon  user,  Meds  will  bring  you  new  confulence, 
new  eomfort.  new  ease.  Next  month,  make  it  Meds—tnid  see 
for  yourself  n  hv  they're  bound  to  be  best  for  you. 


/  MEDS 

'HE  NEW  MOdeSS  TAMPON 

MEDS— The  new  Mod  ess  .tampon. 


MANHOOD  continued 

"Lunch,"  called  Mrs.  Willison  from 
the  house. 

"Take  a  punch  at  it,"  Mr.  Willison 
urged. 

"Let's  go  and  eat." 

"Go  on.  One  punch  before  you  go  in. 
I  haven't  seen  you  hit  it  yet." 

Rob  took  the  gloves,  put  on  the  right- 
hand  one,  and  gave  the  punching  bag 
one  conscientious  hit,  aiming  at  the 
exact  center.  "Now  let's  go  in,"  he  said. 

"Lunch !" 

"All  right.  We're  coming." 

"Five  feet  eight,  Rob,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
lison, folding  up  the  wooden  ruler. 
"You're  taller  than  I  am.  This  is  a  great 
landmark." 

"Only  just  taller." 

"But  you're  growing  all  the  time. 
Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  start  grow- 
ing outwards  as  well  as  upwards.  We'll 
have  you  in  the  middle  of  that  team. 
The  heaviest  man  in  the  line." 

Rob  picked  up  his  shirt  and  began  un- 
certainly poking  his  arms  into  the 
sleeves. 

"When  do  they  pick  the  team?"  Mr. 
Willison  asked.  "I  should  have  thought 
they'd  have  done  it  by  now." 

"They  hare  done  it,"  said  Rob.  He 
bent  down  to  pick  up  his  socks  from 
under  a  chair. 

"They  have?  And  you  -  " 

"I  wa.sn't  selected,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  intently  at  the  socks  as  if  trying 
to  detect  minute  differences  in  color  and 
weave. 

Mr.  Willison  opened  his  mouth, 
closed  it  again,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Then  he 
gently  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoul- 
der. "Bad  luck,"  he  said  quietly. 

"I  tried  hard,"  said  liob  quickly. 

"I'm  sure  you  did." 

"I  played  my  hardest  in  the  trial 
games." 

"It's  just  bad  luck,"  said  Mr.  Wil- 
lison. "It  could  happen  to  anybody." 

There  was  silence  as  they  both  con- 
tinued with  their  dressing.  A  faint  smell 
of  frying  rcwe  into  the  air,  and  they 
could  hear  Mrs.  Willison  laying  the 
table  for  breakfast. 

"That's  it,  then,  for  this  season,"  said 
Mr.  Willison,  as  if  to  himself. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,  though,"  said 
Rob.  "I  was  selected  for  the  boxing 
team." 

"You  irerc?  I  didn't  know  the  school 
had  one." 

"It's  new.  Just  formed.  They  had 
some  trials  for  it  at  the  end  of  last  term. 
1  found  my  punching  was  better  than 
most  people's  becau.se  I'd  been  getting 
plenty  of  practice  with  the  bag." 

Mr.  Willison  put  out  a  hand  and  felt 
Rob's  biceps.  "Not  bad,  not  bad  at  all," 
he  said.  "But  if  you're  going  to  be  a 
boxer  and  represent  the  school,  you'll 
need  more  power  up  there.  I  tell  you 
what.  We'll  train  together." 

"That'll  be  fun,"  said  Rob.  "I'm 
training  at  school  too." 

"What  weight  do  they  put  you  in?" 

"It  isn't  weight,  it's  age.  Under 
fifteen.  Then  when  you  get  over  fifteen 
you  get  classified  into  weights." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Willison,  tying  his 
tie,  "you'll  be  in  a  good  position  for  the 
under-fifteens.  You've  got  six  months  to 
play  with.  And  there's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  steadily  put  muscle  on  all 
the  time.  I  suppose  you'll  be  entered  as  a 
team,  for  tournaments  and  things?" 

"Yes.  There's^  a  big  one  at  the  end  of 
next  term.  I'll  be  in  that." 

Confident,  joking,  they  went  down  to 
breakfast.  "Two  eggs  for  Rob,  Grace," 
said  Mr.  Willison.  "He's  in  training. 
He's  going  to  be  a  heavyweight." 


"A  heavyweight  what?"  Mrs.  Wil 
son  asked,  coffeepot  still  in  her  hand. 

"Boxer,"  Rob  smiled. 

Grace  Willison  put  down  tfie  coffee 
pot,  her  lips  compressed,  and  lookei 
from  one  to  the  other.  "Boxing?"  sb 
repeated. 

"Boxing,"  Mr.  Willison  replied  calmly 

"Over  my  dead  body,"  said  Mr 
Willison.  "That's  one  sport  I'm  defin, 
that  he's  never  going  in  for." 

"Too  late.  They've  picked  him  for  thf 
under-fifteens.  He's  had  trials  and 
everything." 

"Is  this  true,  Rob?"  she  demanded. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  eating  rapidly, 

"Well,  you  can  just  tell  them  you're 
dropping  it.  Doctor  Summerskill  ' 

"To  hell  with  Doctor  Summerskill' 
her  husband  shouted.  "The  first  time  ' 
gets  a  chance  to  do  something,  the  fir 
time  he  gets  picked  for  a  team  and  gi\  e 
a  chance  to  show  what  he's  made  of,  and 
you  have  to  bring  up  Doctor  Summer- 
skill." 

"But  it  injures  their  brains!  All  those 
punches  on  the  front  of  the  skull.  I've 
read  about  it  " 

"Injures  their  brains!"  Mr.  Willison 
snorted.  "Has  it  injured  Ingemar  Jo- 
hansson's brain?  Why,  he's  one  of  the 
sharpest  businessmen  in  the  world." 

"Rob,"  said  Mrs.  Willison  steadily, 
"when  you  get  to  school,  go  and  see  the 
head  coach  and  tell  him  you're  giving  up 
boxing." 

"There  isn't  a  head  coach.  All  the 
teachers  do  some  of  it  at  different 
times." 

"There  must  be  one  who's  in  charge 
of  the  boxing.  All  you  have  to  do  is  tell 
him  " 

"Are  you  ready,  Rob?"  said  Mr. 
Willison.  "You'll  be  late  for  school  if 
you  don't  go." 

"I'm  in  plenty  of  time.  Dad.  I  haven't, 
finished  my  breakfast." 

"Never  mind,  push  along,  old  son.j 
You've  had  your  eggs  and  bacon,  thai's' 
what  matters.  I  want  to  talk  to  your 
mother."  I 

Cramming  a  piece  of  dry  toast  into; 
his  mouth,  the  boy  picked  up  his  brief-' 
case  and  wandered  from  the  room.  Hus-| 
band  and  wife  sat  back,  glaring  hot-' 
eyed  at  each  other. 

The  quarrel  began,  and  continued  for 
many  days. 

In  the  end  it  was  decided  that  Rob 
should  continue  boxing  until  he  had 
represented  the  school  at  the  tourna- 
ment in  March  of  the  following  year, 
and  then  should  give  it  up. 

"Ninety-six,  ninety-seven,  ninety- 
eight,  ninety-nine,  a  hundred,"  Mr. 
Willison  counted.  "Right,  that's 
Now  go  and  take  your  shower  and  get 
into  bed." 

"I  don't  feel  tired,  honestly,"  Rob 
protested. 

"Who's  manager  here,  you  or  me?" 
Mr.  Willison  asked  gruffly.  "I'm 
charge  of  training  and  you  can't  say  my 
methods  don't  work.  Fifteen  solid  weeks 
and  you  start  questioning  my  decisions 
on  the  very  night  of  the  fight." 

"It  just  seems  silly  to  go  to  bed  when 
I'm  not  " 

"My  dear  Rob,  please  trust  me.  No 
boxer  ever  went  into  a  big  fight  without 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  bed,  resting, 
just  before  going  along  to  his  dressing 
room." 

"All  right.  But  I  bet  none  of  the 
others  are  bothering  to  do  all  this." 

"That's  exactly  why  you're  going  to 
be  better  than  the  others.  Now  go  and 
get  your  shower  before  you  catch  cold. 
Leave  the  jumping  rope,  I'll  put  it 
away." 

After  Rob  had  gone,  Mr.  Willison 
folded  the  jumping  rope  into  a  neat  ball 


packed  it  away  in  the  case  that  cod- 
led  the  boy'e  gloveB,  silk  dresBing 
m,  iacfc-up  boxing  shoeB,  and  trunks 
b  the  school  emblem  sewn  into  the 
pect  position  on  the  right  leg.  There 
lid  be  no  harm  in  a  little  skipping,  to 
ber  up  and  conquer  his  nervousness 
ik  waiting  to  go  on.  Humming,  he 
pped  down  the  catches  of  the  small 
;heT  case  and  went  into  the  house. 

Aih.  Willison  did  not  lift  her  eyes 
u  the  television  set  as  he  entered. 
[1  ready  now,  mother,"  said  Mr. 
ilison.  "He's  going  to  rest  in  bed  now, 
I  go  along  at  about  six  o'clock.  I'll  go 
h  faim  and  wait  till  the  doors  open,  to 
sure  of  a  ringside  seat."  He  sat  down 
the  sofa  beside  his  wife,  and  tried  to 
.  hih  arm  aroiuid  her.  "Come  on, 
E,"  he  said  coaxingly.  "Don't  spoil 
big  night." 

!he  turned  to  .him,  and  he  was  star- 
i  to  see  her  eyes  brimming  with  angrj- 
re.  "'What  about  my  big  night?"  she 
ied,  her  voice  harsh.  "Fourteen  years 
I,  remember?  "When  he  came  into  the 
rid?" 

nX'ell,  what  about  it?"  Mr.  Willison 
mtered,  uneasily  aware  that  the  tele- 
ion  set  was  quacking  and  signaling 
the  fringe  of  his  attention,  turning 
f  scene  from  clumsy  tragedy  into 
ansier  farce. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  then?"  she 
abed.  'HATiy  did  you  let  me  have  a 
1  if  all  you  were  interested  in  was  hav- 
;  him  punched  to  death  by  a  lot  of 

igh  bullet -headed  bums  who   " 

"Get  a  grip  on  yourself,  Grace.  A 
nch  on  the  nose  won't  hurt  him." 
"I'ou're  an  unnatural  father,"  she 
ened.  "I  don't  know  how  you  can  bear 
Bend  him  into  that  ring  to  be  beaten 
d  thumped— oh,  why  can't  you  stop 
E  now?  Keep  him  at  home?  There's 

lau  that  compels  us  to  " 

"That's  where  you're  wrong,  Grace," 
d  Mr.  Willison  sternly.  "There  is  a 
V.  The  unalterable  law  of  nature  that 
/B  that  the  \'oung  males  of  the  species 
lulge  in  manl.\-  trials  of  strength, 
link  of  all  the  other  lads  who  are  going 
,0  the  ring  tonight.  D'you  think  their 
ithers  are  sitting  about  crying  and 
;king  up  a  fuss?  No— they're  proud  to 
ve  strong,  msaculine  sons  who  can 
ind  up  in  the  ring  and  take  a  few 
nches." 

"Go  away,  please,"  said  Mrs.  Willi- 
1,  sinking  back  with  closed  eyes.  "JtiBt 
right  away  and  don't  come  near  me 
til  it's  aU  over." 
"Grace." 

"Please.  Please  leave  me  alone.  I  can't 
ar  to  look  at  you  and  I  can't  bear  to 
ar  you." 

"You're  hj-sterical,"  said  Mr.  Willi- 
Q  bitterlj-.  Rising,  he  went  out  into 
B  hall  and  called  up  the  stairs.  "Are 
u  in  bed,  Kob?" 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  then 
)b's  voice  called  faintly,  "Could  you 
me  up.  Dad?" 

"Come  up?  Why?  Is  something  the 
itter?" 

"Could  you  come  up?" 

Mr.  WiUiBon  ran  up  the  stairs.  "Wiiat 

it?"  he  panted.  "What  do  you  want?" 

"1  think  I've  got  appendicitis,"  said 

)b.  He  kr\'  squinting  among  the  pil- 

NB,  his  face  suddenlj-  narrow  and 

ifty.- 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  said  Mr.  Willi- 
D  sharply.  "I've  supenised  your  train- 
g  for  fifteen  weeks,  and  I  know  you're 
fit  as  a  fiddle.  You  can't  possibly  have 
jthing  wTong  with  you." 
"I've  got  a  terrible  pain  in  mj-  side," 
id  Piob.  "Low  down  on  the  right-hand 
le.  That's  where  appendicitis  comes, 
I't  it?" 

Mr.  Willison  sat  down  on  the  bed. 


"Listen,  Kob,"  he  said.  "Don't  do  this 
to  me.  All  I'm  asking  you  to  do  is  go 
into  the  ring  and  have  one  bout.  You've 
been  picked  for  the  school  team  and 
everyone's  depending  on  you." 

"I'll  die  if  you  don't  get  the  doctor," 
Rob  suddenly  hissed.  "Mom!"  he 
shouted. 

Mrs.  "\i\  illiBon  came  bounding  up  the 
stairs.  "What  is  it,  my  dear?" 

"My  stomach  hurts.  Low  down  on  the 
right-hand  side." 

"Appendicitis!"  She  whirled  to  face 
Mr.  Willison.  "That's  what  comes  of  all 
your  foolishness !" 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Willison. 
He  went  out  of  the  bedroom  and  down 
the  stairs.  The  television  was  still  jab- 
bering in  the  living  room,  and  for  fifteen 
minutes  Mr.  Willison  forced  himself  to 
sit  staring  at  the  strident  puppets, 
glistening  in  metallic  light,  as  they  en- 
acted their  Lilliputian  rituals.  Then  he 
went  up  to  the  bedroom  again.  Mrs. 
Willison  was  bathing  Rob's  forehead. 

"His  temperature's  normal,"  she  said. 

"Of  course  his  temperature's  normal," 
said  Mr.  Willison.  "He  doesn't  want  to 
fight,  that's  all." 

"Fetch  the  doctor,"  said  a  voice  from 
under  the  cold  flannel  that  swathed 
Rob's  face. 

"We  will,  dear,  if  you  don't  get  better 
very  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Willison,  darting 
a  murderous  glance  at  her  husband. 

Mr.  Willison  slowly  went  downstairs. 
For  a  moment  he  stood  looking  at  the 
telephone,  then  picked  it  up  and  dialed 
the  number  of  the  school.  No  one  an- 
swered. He  replaced  the  receiver,  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  called, 
"What's  the  name  of  the  coach  in 
charge  of  this  tournament?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Rob  called  weakly. 

"You  told  me  j^ou'd  been  training 
with  Mr.  Granger,"  Mr.  Willison  called. 
"Would  he  know  anj-thing  about  it?" 

Rob  did  not  answer,  so  Mr.  Willison 
looked  up  all  the  Grangers  in  the  tele- 
phone book.  There  were  four  in  the 
town,  but  onl>-  one  was  M.A.  "That's 
him,"  said  Mr.  Willison  aloud.  With 
lead  in  his  heart  and  ice  in  his  fingers  he 
dialed  the  number. 

Mrs.  Granger  fetched  Mr.  Granger. 
Yes,  he  taught  at  the  school.  He  was  the 
right  man.  What  could  he  do  for  Mr. 
Willison  ? 

"It's  about  tonight's  boxing  tourna- 
ment." 

"Sorrj-,  what?  The  line's  bad." 

"TONIGHT'S  BOXING  TOURNA- 
MENT!" 

"Have  you  got  the  right  person  ?" 

"You  teach  my  son,  Rob— we've  just 
agreed  on  that.  Well,  it's  about  the  box- 
ing tournament  he's  supposed  to  be 
taking  part  in  tonight." 

"Where?" 

"MTiere?  At  the  school,  of  coiuise. 
He's  representing  the  under-fif teens." 

There  was  a  pause.  "I'm  not  quite 
sure  what  mistake  you're  making,  Mr. 
Willison,  but  I  think  you've  got  hold  of 
the  WTong  end  of  at  least  one  stick."  A 
hearty,  defensive  laugh.  "If  Rob  be- 
longs to  a  boxing  team  it's  certainly 
news  to  me,  but  in  any  case  it  can't  be 
anything  to  do  with  the  school.  We 
don't  go  in  for  boxing." 

"Don't  go  in  for  it?" 

"^"e  don't  offer  it.  It's  not  part  of  our 
athletic  program." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Wiliison.  "Oh.  Thank 
you.  I  must  have— well,  thank  you." 

"Not  at  all.  I'm  glad  to  answer  any 
questions.  Ever>-thing'B  all  right,  I 
trust  r' 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Willison,  "yes, 
thanks.  E\-enT:hing'B  all  right." 

He  pu"  acv  ii  the  telephone,  hesitated, 
then  turned  and  t>egan  slowly  to  climb 
the  stairs.  ■ 


NEW! 


ONE-A-DAY' 
VimMINS  PLUS  IRON 

for  the  special  needs  of  women 

During  the  menstrual  years,  women  normally  need 
20%  more  iron  every  day  than  men. 
Are  you  getting  sufficient  iron  in  your  meals?  If  not. 
you  could  need  an  iron  supplement. 

To  meetthis  special  need  for  iron,  Miles  Laboratories 
announces  an  important  new  companion  product 
to  famous  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  .  .  .  ONE-A-DAY" 
(Brand)  Multiple  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON. 

Iron  is  an  essential  nutrient  ...  a  necessary  part  of 
active  good  health.  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
prevents  iron  shortage.  Each  tablet  contains  the  full 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  of  iron  for  women 
.  .  .  plus  all  the  vitamins  you  normally  need  to  take. 

Start  taking  new  ONE-.A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
every  day.  Made  to  exacting  pharmaceutical  stand- 
ards by  ONE-A-DAY  ...  the  world's  most  trusted 
vitamins. 

Look  for  the  new  ye//oiv  tablets  with  the  familiar 
ONE-A-DAY  name. 

Miles  Products,  Division  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


AFIIAVOE  SE€EET 
OF  FMENCe  CHEFS 


ITS  YOURS  WITH 
M.GASTON  ESNAULTS  FAMOUS 
-GOUJEONETTES  DE  SOLE" 

The  finest  oil  you  can  cook  with  is  peanut 
oil — the  nnost  delicate  of  today's  light  oils. 
Planters  has  the  subtle  character  French 
chefs  demand  in  an  oil— to  blend  with  and 
bring  out  the  flavor  of  other  fine  ingredi- 
ents. It  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  gives  you 
so  much  more  flavor  and  lightness  for  those 
few  extra  pennies.  Whether  you  are  making 
a  French  souffle  or  your  grandmama's  corn 
bread,  see  what  a  superb  difference  this 
delicate  oil  makes.  Bon  App^titl^^ 

Planters  100%  pure  Peanut  Oil  . 
is  so  light  It  floats  on  other  oils 
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Chef  de  Cuispne 
■  Baroque  Restaurani, 
New  York 


Cut  2  pounds  filet  of  sole  diagonally  In  Vi-incti  strips  Blend  I  egg  yolk 
wItt)  Vi  cup  milk.  Add  pinch)  of  salt  and  pepper.  Soak  ftsti  strips  in  mix- 
ture for  a  few  minutes.  Then  roll  in  iVi  cups  fine  bread  crumbs.  Roll 
each  strip  between  hands  to  secure  crumbs.  Fry  fish  strips  in  hot 
Planters  Oil  (370'')  until  golden  brown,  about  3  minutes.  Remove  and 
quick-fry  J  bunch  well-dried  parsley.  Drain.  Arrange  Planters-crisped 
parsley  and  fish  on  napkin.  Serve  with  a  delicate  mustard  sauce. 


PLANTERS  OIL 

NOT  ONLY  LIGHT 
BUT  DELICIOUSLY  LIGHT 


HIGH  IN  POLYUNSATURATES  ^ 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands 


KITCHEN 

CARVER    T/ie  art  of  carving,  once  tJte 

domain  of  Fatlier  at  tlie  liead  of  tlie  table,  is  now  alinost 
crrliisireln  practiced  in  tlie  1,-itclien  hy  tlie  cook  herself 


Like  any  other  kitchen  skill,  carving  requires  the  proper  tools.  You  need  a 
strong  fork  to  steady  the  meat  and  a  knife  that  is  long  and  sharp  enough  to 
slice  easily  and  evenly.  A  carving  knife  must  be  kept  sharp  to  do  a  proper 
jot).  If  your  knife  has  a  stainless-steel  blade,  you  need  an  electric  sharpener. 
I  se  it  eacli  time  you  carve.  The  new  electric  carving  knives  are  made  to 
order  for  women.  The  electrically  powered  and  controlled  sawing  motion  is 
regular,  and  so  you're  assured  of  even  slices.  All  you  do  is  guide  the  blade. 


For  carving  a  porterhouse  st«ak,  two  knives  are  in  order.  With  one  that 
ha,s  a  ">-  or  (>-inch  blade,  remove  the  bone  this  way:  Place  the  wide  edge  of  the 
l)<)ne  to  the  right  and  hold  the  meat  with  a  fork,  while  you  cut  carefully 
around  the  bone.  Remove  it  and  set  aside.  Using  knife  with  a  0-to-lO-inch 
iilarie,  cut  aero.ss  the  steak,  u.sing  long,  even  strokes,  carefully  gauging 
width  of  slices,  .so  that  everyone  will  share  an  equal  part  of  the  tenderloin. 


When  cars'ing  a  ham,  a  0-to- 
l()-inch  knife  is  best.  Kac»'  the 
shank,  bone  up,  to  the  right 
un<l  spear  the  meaty  part  firmly 
with  your  fork.  Using  the  fork 
as  a  lever,  turn  the  ham  on  its 
sid»'  and  slie*-  a  piece  from  the 
bottom.  Turn  the  ham  to  rest 
on  this  firm  foundation  while 
you  carve.  Reposition  your 
fork  for  suj)port — cut  a  wedge 
out  of  the  shank  end.  Remove. 
Slice  from  the  flat  side  of  the 
wedge  back  into  the  meaty  part 
of  the  iiam.  Make  your  strokes 
long,  even  and  to  the  bone. 
When  you've  cut  a  sufficient 
number  of  slices,  free  the  meat 
by  slicing  close  to  the  bone. 


Carve  a  turkey  with  a  lO-inch  knife.  Place 
tlie  fork  firmly  in  the  breast,  and,  with  the 
other  hand,  bend  the  drumstick  toward 
the  platter  to  expose  joint.  Cut  through. 
The  joint  should  snap  and  free  leg,  or  you 
may  have  to  cut  through  the  tendon.  Hold 
the  thigh  down  with  a  fork  and  cut  through 
joint.  Separate  from  leg.  Slice  thigh  meat 
from  the  bone  or  serve  whole  thigh  as  a 
generous  portion.  To  remove  the  wing, 
cut  into  the  breast  on  an  angle  about  IJ^ 
inches  above  wing.  This  will  enable  you 
to  go  tlirough  joint  easily.  To  carve  white 
meat,  straddle  breastbone  with  fork.  Again, 
with  long,  even  strokes,  cut  moderately 
thin  slices  from  breast  and  serve.  ■ 


NEW  WAY  TO  TAKE  COVER  INDOORS   see  pages  42-45 
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le  No.  5900  Dress,  10-16  (31-36)  $1.00.  Version  shown  requires  one  single 
t  72  X  108  inches,  1  yard  eyelet  beading,  2  yards  of  washable  ribbon.  Place 
rn  on  sheet  as  shown.  Cut  bottom  of  gown  the  full  width  of  sheet.  Gather  and 
mble  as  shown  in  the  pattern.  Use  leftover  fabric  to  make  eyelet  pillows. 

e  No.  6126  Coat,  10-18  (31-38)  $1.50.  Coat,  cut  ankle  length,  shown  as  a 
requires  one  double  sheet,  81  x  108  inches,  one  matching  pillowcase.  To 
e  floor-length  robe,  measure  from  your  shoulder  to  the  floor,  place  pattern  on 
t.shown  above, allowingforextra  length.  Scotch-tape  facing  tofront  as  shown, 
)s  one  piece.  Both  sleeves  made  from  one  pillowcase,  using  border  as  cuff. 


RIBBON  eoRDen 


Vogue  No.  6281  Misses  Robe,  10-18  (31-38)  $1.00.  Version 
shown  requires  one  blanket  at  least  72  x  90  inches.  Cut  turn- 
back off  sleeve  pattern  before  laying  on  the  blanket.  Layout 
pattern  as  shown,  with  ribbon  borders  at  bottom  making  the 
hem.  Use  matching  lightweight  fabric  for  neck  facing.  Use 
leftover  ribbon  binding  for  sleeves  and  self-covered  buttons. 


Icrest  "Venetian  Lace"  requires  3  bath  towels.  (A)  Cut  top  borders  (2  inches) 
1  2  towels,  gather  to  18  inches,  stitch  to  third  towel  as  shown.  Cut  12-inch 
ling  for  neck  lengthwise,  clean-finish  neckline  with  bias  tape.  (B)  Fold  with 
t  sides  facing.  Turn  back  edges  of  towel,  forming  sleeves  and  hem.  Stitch  along 
om  of  sleeve  and  sides  of  skirt  as  shown.  Turn  border  for  hem  at  bottom. 


non  "Princess  Bouquet"  requires  3  bath  towels,  2'/4  yards  of  2-inch  washable 
on.  (A)  Seam  3  towels  together  as  shown,  leaving  9-inch  sleeve  opening.  Shape 
Oine,  measuring  16  inches.  Shape  shoulder  down  IV?  inches  as  shown.  (B)  Full- 
>  on  each  shoulder  front  taken  up  with  four  stitched  pleats,  Ve  inch  deep.  Make 
ch  box  pleat  at  center  back.  (C)  Stitch  shou  der  seams  as  shown.  (D)  Attach  rib- 
around  neck,  leaving  27  inches  extra  on  right  side.  Attach  27  inches  of  ribbon 
inches  from  shoulder  seam  on  left  side,  snap  securely  on  right  underside. 


FOR  YOURSELF... 
YOUR  ORGANIZATION 


3  [J 


Show  wonderful  new  Original  deluxe  personal  Christmas 
greetings.  Over  80  thrilling  new  EXCLUSIVE  designs- 
master  crafted  on  the  finest  of  printing  papers— rich 
water  color  printings,  special  foil  inlays  and  a  host 
of  other  hne  features  you'll  hnd  only  in  Original  cards. 


unusual  collection  in  heavy  demand  throughout 
the  year.  50  Sheets,  envelopes  from  $4.50. 
For  samples  check  box  In  coupon.  . 


tic  UlUmaU  ui 


EARN  EASILY 

$500  -  $1000 

You  or  your  organization  can  earn  easily 
S500  S1  000  even  more.  It's  fun  — It's  easy. 
Send  today  for  a  sample  kit  —  all  you  need 
to  start  earning  money.  A  free  bool(  on 
fund  raising  is  available  on  request. 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  TODAY 


ORIGINAL  GREETING  CARDS,  INC. 
617  East  Highland  Drive 
Rochester,  New  York  14610 

nple 

□  Person! 

□  Ctieck 


Please  send  me  Deluxe 
zed  Stationery  Somple 


decide  not  to 
the  kits  at  you 


offer, 


Addres' 
City  


9Cr/^-Earn  Cash-Win  Prizes 

Selling  The  Saturday  Evening  POST 

right  in  your  own  neighborhood  in 
your  spare  time.  Build  up  your  own 


route  of  customers.  It's  fun— and 
profitable  too.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
below  and  mail  it  TODAY! 


CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

969  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


Name_ 
StreeL 
City  


-Age. 


-State. 


Science  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itching-Relieves  Pain 

New  Healing  Substance  That 
Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery. 

were  a  wide  variety  of  hemorrhoid  con- 
ditions, some  of  10  to  20  years'  standing. 

All  this  was  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  narcotics,  astringents  or 
anesthetics  of  any  kind.  The  secret  is 
the  new  healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®) 
which  quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells 
and  stimulates  regrowth  of  healthy  tis- 
sue again.  It  is  offered  in  o/m^wck  for  SMp- 
pository  form  called  Preparation  H®. 

In  addition  to  actually  shrinking 
hemorrhoids  without  surgery.  Prepa- 
ration H  lubricates  and  makes  elimina- 
tion less  painful.  It  helps  prevent 
infection  which  is  a  principal  cause  of 
hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for  Preparation 
H  Ointment  or  Preparation  H  Supposi- 
tories (easier  to  use  away  from  home) . 
Any  drug  counter. 


Only  Preparation  H  Contains 
Now  Makes  it  Possible  to  Shrink 

A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with 
the  astonishing  ability  to 
shrink  hemorrhoids  with- 
out surgery.  It  relieves 

-  -  itching  and  pain  in  viin- 
utes  and  speeds  up 

'  healing  of  the  injured, 
inflamed  tissues. 

In  one  hemorrhoid  case  after 
another,  "very  striking  improvement" 
was  reported  and  verified  by  a  doctor's 
observations.  And  most  amazing  of  all 

—  this  improvement  was  maintained 
over  a  period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough, 
that  sufferers  were  able  to  make  such 
statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased  to  be 
a  problem."  And  among  these  sufferers. 
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Away  Goes 
Corn,  Callous 
Bunion  Pain! 


Pain  Stops  Almost  Instantly 
With  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads! 


In  seconds,  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  stop  the  pain  of  cornH,  cal- 
louHos,  biiniona,  sore  toes!  These 
super-soft,  protective  pads  give 
soothing,  nerve-deep  relief  by 
cushioning  tlie  painful  areas 
from  shoe  pressure  and  friclion. 
Us«m1  wilh  separate  medicatei 
disks  included  in  each  packag(!, 
Zino-pads  also  remove  corns, 
callouses.  Applied  at  first  sign  of 
irritation,  thi-y  prevent  corns, 
callouses,  sore  toes,  blisterM 
from   formiiiK.    Al    all  stores 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


FEET  HURT,  BURN? 


Siholl  x  loot  /!.//»; 
tomf 
ry  sooth 


DrScholls 


I  UNTIL  MY  DENTIST  GAVE  ME 

}  FASTEETH  i  never  dreamed  \ 

FALSE  TEETH  COULP  FEEL  SO  NATURAL  J 
(    WHEN  EATING, TALKING,  LAUGHING 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  mnny 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder  It 
hi'lps  hold  teeth  In  place  —  helps  keep  Ihem 
fiom  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk  niiikes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  .so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  cut  en,sler.  fivster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarra&smcnl  FASTEETH  Is 
alkaline  (non-ncld).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
(denture  breath).  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 


Best-Selling  12-inch 
Albums  Like  These 

YOURS 

FREE 


You  get  SIX  records  of 
your  choice  FREE  -  if 
you  join  the  Columbia 
Record  Club  today! 


See  Pages  12  to  15 


Skin  Trouble? 

Say'man  Salve 

With  Hexachlorophene  CDCC 
^  .t  irom  ticlcrgcm  hands.      I  lltt 

.  -   .  uls.  minor  burns.      piuni  CC 

CIcin  Uoln  i  or  oily  skin  use  oRlllrLti 

bKin  Help  s..„...,\cf.,,,l>k- wonder  Soap.  For  DRV  SKIN 

SInCG  S.Ani.in  L.inol.iicd  Soap.  Wriie  for  samples. 

19fl7  SAYMAN  PRODUCTS  CO. 
iOO  •  Dent.  :,•  2101  Locust.  St.  Loo.s  3.  Mo, 


NEW  WAY  TO  TAKE  COVER  OUTDOORS   see  pages  42-45 
T/ie/oirel  ineasurements  are  aftpni.r'uiiatehfJ^  hi/4S  niches  for  hath,  17  x27  forhand . 


J.  P.  Stevens  "Aztec"  requires  2  bath  towels,  2  hand  towels,  2  facecloths  for 
hood.  Join  towels  as  shown,  leaving  13-inch  opening  for  neck.  Sew  3  large  snaps 
on  each  side  of  hand  towel  to  hold  sleeve  in  place.  Belt  with  matching  cotton  cord. 

Cannon  "Polka  Dot"  and  "Brittany  Stripe"  require  2  bath  towels.  2V2  yards  of 
cotton  cord.  Join  the  2  towels  as  shown.  Make  2-inch  casing  at  top,  pull  cord  through. 


Callaway  "Madeira"  requires  2  bath  towels,  3  yards  of  white  ball  fringe,  2  yards 
of  cord  for  tie.  Place  any  cardigan  pattern  on  towel  as  shown,  omitting  side  seam 
and  dart,  and  )Oin  shoulders.  Cut  sleeves  from  other  towel,  sew  as  shown.  Trim 
neckline,  sleeve  and  bottom  with  fringe,  stitch  cord  around  neckline  for  tie. 


Callaway  "Mantilla"  requires  2  bath  towels,  one  facecloth  and  1  \/z  yards  of  cotton 
tape  for  triangle  cap.  For  adult  beach  poncho,  put  towels  in  place  as  shown  in  dia- 
gram. Matching  A's  and  B's,  stitch  front  and  back.  Make  shoulder  dart  as  shown. 
For  triangle  cap,  cut  facecloth  in  half  diagonally,  bind  with  cotton  tape.  For  child's 
poncho:  Make  from  2  hand  towels.  Join  the  same  as  adult's,  no  shoulder  dart. 

Vogue  No.  6178  Beach  Dress,  10-16  (31-36)  $1.00.  Requires  2  bath  towels,  3V2 
yards  cotton  tape.  Cut  front  from  blue  towel,  back  from  red  towel.  Child's  Star 
Poncho,  Fieldcrest  "Three  Cheers,"  refer  to  Callaway  "Mantilla"  directions. 

J.  P.  Stevens  "Baroque"  requires  2  bath  towels,  2V2  yards  fringe.  Join  towels  at 
shoulder,  4'/2  inches  on  each  side.  Join  side  seams,  allowing  9-inch  armhole  open- 
ing to  be  hemmed.  Make  casing  with  elastic  12  inches  from  top.  Trim  with  fringe. 


at* 


Fieldcrest  "Three  Cheers"  requires  2  star  bath  towels,  5  yards  of  cotton  cord. 
Make  1-inch  casings  on  top  of  each  star  towel.  Pull  through  cotton  cord  and  attach 
securely  in  casing  7  inches  from  each  end.  Pull  drawstring,  tie  at  each  shoulder. 

Fieldcrest  "Three  Cheers"  child's  cover-up  requires  one  bath  towel,  one  star 
facecloth.  Fold  bath  towel  in  half.  Cut  neckline  and  7-inch  back  opening.  Face  open- 
ing with  bias  tape.  Bind  neckline  with  cotton  tape.  Stitch  side  seams,  allowing 
7-inch  armhole  opening.  Stitch  facecloth  on  front  as  shown,  making  two  pockets. 


■I 

♦  WANT  A 
BIKE  LIKE  MINE 


You  can  easily 

earn  a  deluxe  bicycle 
just  like  this  beauty. . , 

This  exciting,  brilliantly-finishe 
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SLIMMER  LOMiS 

continued  from  page  60 

she  had  gone  to  see  six  years  ago  had 
said  she  was  young  and  had  nothing  to 
worry  about,  that  if  she  were  in  her  late 
thirties  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  bio- 
logical decline— that  heart-chilling 
phrase— she  might  be  concerned.  She 
had  been  cheered  because  she  was  not 
yet  thirty.  She  had  walked  the  length  of 
Fifth  Avenue  to  meet  John  at  their  fa- 
vorite bar.  But  when  there  was  no  sign 
of  a  baby,  though  she  went  from  one 
doctor  to  another,  anxiously  following 
the  advice  of  each  until,  despairing,  she 
would  hear  of  another,  would  take  his 
tests,  his  pills,  each  birthday  became 
more  unwelcome  and  frightening.  She 
knew  many  women  had  babies  in  their 
forties— her  cousin  had,  and  a  woman  in 
their  apartment  house  had  twins,  her 
only  children,  at  forty-one— and  even  as 
she  admitted  that  her  very  anxiety  was 
a  handicap,  each  doctor  had  stressed 
this,  still  she  was  haunted  by  the  convic- 
tion that  once  she  turned  thirty-five,  she 
would  have  to  abandon  all  hope. 

She  had  seen  one  more  doctor  last 
fall,  a  renowned  specialist  in  a  city  two 
hundred  bleak  miles  away.  When  she 
finally  sat  across  from  him  in  his  office- 
after  a  long  afternoon  in  a  waiting  room 
crowded  with  women,  each  studiously 
avoiding  the  strained  and  disappointed 
faces  of  the  others—  and  heard  him,  a 
too-busy  man  who  didn't  seem  to  see 
her,  discourse  knowledgeably  on  the 
latest  research,  breaking  off  to  answer 
his  telephone,  to  see  the  patient  who  had 
been  moved  from  inner  office  to  examin- 
ing room,  she  thought,  I've  come  to  the 
end  of  the  line. 

When  he  went  out  to  talk  with  his 
receptionist,  who  was  leaving  for  the 
day,  she  left  by  the  other  door. 

Sinking  rapidly  into  a  whirlpool  of 
despair,  she  quit  her  job  as  an  assistant 
art  editor  of  a  fashion  magazine,  because 
she  could  no  longer  dress  up  smartly 
every  day  and  move  about  in  the  world 
of  the  chic  and  bright  and  successful. 
She  began  to  pull  away  from  the  friends 
whose  talk  and  lives  only  seemed  to  mir- 
ror the  barrenness  of  her  own.  Every 
casual  encounter — a  telephone  conversa- 
tion, a  party  that  couldn't  be  avoided,  a 
chance  meeting  on  the  street— intensi- 
fied her  sense  of  waste,  of  lost  time  and 
hope.  She  withdrew  into  the  too-dark, 
cavernous  apartment,  pursuing  its  soot 
and  gloom,  doggedly  and  in  vain,  with 
duster  and  scrub  brush.  As  the  winter 
passed,  she  began  to  talk  to  John  of 
how  painting  was  her  buoy,  the  one 
chance  left  hor  to  give  some  meaning 
to  her  life  ("Darling,  I'm  not  talking 
about  us!").  Too  heavy-hearted  to  do 
more  than  the  household  chores,  to  read 
books  and  not  remember  what  she  had 
read,  to  work  fitfully,  in  somber  colors, 
at  her  loom,  she  focused  on  the  summer, 
planning  a  season  of  intense  work  in 
closely  guarded  isolation.  She  tried  to 
mask  her  fixation,  to  soften  her  fanatic 
tones— she  was  afraid  she  would  destroy 
what  she  did  have  and  knew  to  be  rare, 
their  love  for  each  other— and  was  re- 
lieved when  John  had  a  busy  season  and 
was  home  so  little. 

Her  birthday  was  in  the  middle  of 
July,  and  the  week  before  it  was  a  bad 
one,  threatening  her  precarious  re- 
covery. Sitting  on  the  ledge  created 
overnight  by  a  stormy  surf,  enjoying  the 
feel  of  the  spray  on  her  face,  the  ritual 
of  the  sea  gulls,  lining  up,  flying  in  a 


circle,  lining  up  again,  she  was  taken  by 
surprise  b\  the  little  girl  who  came  from 
behind  her  and  said,  "Hell-o,  where's 
your  baby?"  And  Dick  Peterson;  repair- 
ing a  faucet  that  evening,  told  them  that 
Jaimie,  a  wonderful  old  Irish  setter,  was 
dead.  The  geraniums  were  dying.  The 
blossoms  were  withering  and  falling  off; 
the  leaves  were  turning  yellow.  And 
there  seemed  to  be  at  least  one  telephone 
call  a  day  from  friends  out  for  the  week 
or  season.  The  Wolfs,  old  friends  of 
theirs  from  the  theater— Maggie  was  an 
actress,  Peter,  a  director— took  a  house 
minutes  away,  just  across  the  field. 
When  they  came  to  dinner  their  first 
night  (John  had  insisted  that  she  ask 
them,  causing  their  first  bad  quarrel  in 
months),  they  had  talked  of  the  mutual 
friends  who  would  be  weekending  with 
them,  of  the  parties  they  would  have, 
and  had  wanted  to  know  when  John  and 
Sarah  went  to  the  beach.  When  they 
left,  their  sports  car  roaring  off  noisily 
down  the  graveled  drive,  John  pulled 
her  close  to  him  as  they  walked  back 
into  the  house,  assuring  her  that  they 
knew  she  wasn't  really  joking  when  she 
said  she  was  hibernating  that  summer, 
but  for  the  first  time  in  weeks  she 
awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to 
lay  wide-eyed  and  limp  with  terror  and 
despair,  besieged  by  the  dark  thoughts 
which  had  broken  through  her  sleep  all 
the  year  before. 

Yet  the  birthday,  like  many  events 
that  are  dreaded  and  lived  through  in 
advance,  came  off  much  better  than  she 
could  possibly  have  hoped. 

John  gave  her  a  floppy,  high-crowned 
beach  hat  of  burnt  orange  straw,  so  gaily 
stunning  that  she  could  not  feel  old  in 
it— not  just  then— and  their  post-office 
box  was  jammed  with  presents  and 
cards  from  friends  she  had  not  seen  in 
so  long.  The  Wolfs  left  a  picnic  hamper 


filled  with  splits  of  champagne  among 
the  milk  bottles  at  the  door,  with  a 
note,  charmingly  scrawled— "You  can 
hide  all  you  want,  but  we  still  love 
you"— and  when  the  four  of  them  sat 
over  dinner  that  night  in  a  candle-lit 
alcove  at  the  local  inn,  she  seemed  to 
laugh  as  easily  as  the  others. 

One  very  warm  evening  a  few  days 
later,  when  they  were  having  their  din- 
ner in  the  garden,  and  she  sat,  brood- 
ingly  quiet,  disheartened  because  there 
had  been  no  miraculous  release  with  the 
passing  of  her  birthday,  a  gray  mother 
cat  and  her  black  kitten  came  through 
the  hedge,  the  mother  hesitantly,  the 
baby  boldly,  scampering  up  the  clothes 
pole  and  perching  on  the  top  of  it,  as  if 
surprised  to  find  itself  there.  Alarmed, 
sure  it  was  frightened  and  didn't  know 
how  to  get  down,  she  ran  into  the  house 
for  her  market  basket,  and,  standing  on 
a  garden  chair,  coaxed  the  kitten  into  it, 
gently  lowered  it  to  the  ground.  But  as 
soon  as  she  put  the  basket  on  the  grass, 
it  leaped  out  and  was  up  the  pole  again, 
this  time  settling  there  more  certainly, 
casually  draping  its  front  paws  over  the 
edge.  They  were  enchanted  with  it,  and 
with  its  beautiful,  nervous  mother,  who 
cuffed  the  kitten  when  it  came  down  and 
chased  after  it  until  it  disappeared  un- 
der the  hedge. 

She  was  delighted  to  find  them  sitting 
quietly  on  the  doorstep  in  the  morning 
and  gave  them  a  saucer  of  milk.  When 
they  played  about  the  garden  all  that 
day  and  came  again  the  next,  she 
bought  them  cream  and  hamburger,  and 
watched  them  from  a  little  distance— 
the  mother  cat  was  so  jumpy— as  they 
took  turns  at  the  saucer,  or  daintily 
feasted  side  by  side.  John  said  they 
would  have  all  the  neighborhood  strays 
at  their  door  if  she  continued  to  feed 
them,  but  he  began  to  call  her  into  the 


garden  to  watch  their  hide-and-seek 
(the  kitten  hiding  in  a  hole  under  the 
house,  only  his  pointed  ears  and  golden 
eyes  visible,  darting  a  slap  at  the  frus- 
trated mother,  standing  watch  outside 
the  hole)  or  to  see  them  on  top  of  the 
garden  table,  the  mother  cat  licking  her 
baby  clean,  tucking  his  wriggly  head  be- 
tween her  forepaws.  He  had  insisted 
that  she  not  bring  them  into  the  house, 
but  when  she  found  the  kitten  curled 
under  the  hibachi,  seeking  shelter  for  its 
nap  on  a  cold,  drizzly  afternoon,  she 
carried  it  in  and  put  it  among  the  pil- 
lows on  the  couch.  When  John  came 
home  and  saw  it,  a  black  ball  of  fur 
among  the  bright  cotton  pillows,  he 
forgot  that  it  wasn't  supposed  to  be 
there.  The  kitten  came  in  every  eve- 
ning—the mother  cat  was  too  nervous 
to  come  into  the  strange  house — frisk- 
ing about  the  rooms  as  if  drunk  on  cat- 
nip. They  laughed  as  it  leaped  onto  the 
bureau  and  saw  the  other  kitten  in  the 
mirror,  or  crawled  under  the  couch 
throw— a  favorite  game— a  soft,  moving 
lump  which  she  would  teasingly  prod. 
She  would  button  it  into  her  cardigan, 
just  its  beautiful  small  head  showing, 
and  it  would  rest  one  paw  on  her  breast. 
They  found  themselves  talking  of 
Blackie  and  Gray  as  they  never  imag- 
ined they  would  talk  of  cats. 

She  was  working  a  little  better— just 
staying  with  the  work  made  some  dif- 
ference, she  thought— but  very  slowly. 
Yet  somehow  the  frustration  was  not 
quite  so  keen,  and  often  she  would  leave 
the  studio  to  sit  for  long  stretches  in  the 
garden,  watching  the  two  cats  at  their 
games  as  she  worked  on  the  sweater  she 
had  started  for  John.  Her  need  for  quiet 
and  privacy  were  as  strong  as  before, 
but  with  the  little  cat  family  in  her  life 
she  was  more  relaxed  about  it,  no  longer 
thinking  of  herself  as  hiding,  guarding; 
she  felt  safe  and  content  in  the  cottage 
and  garden,  sheltered  by  the  high  hedges. 

And  then  one  afternoon,  as  she  lay  on 
the  beach,  half-dozing  in  the  sun,  and 
John,  who  arranged  his  work  so  that  he 
might  be  with  her  for  part  of  the  after- 
noon and  dinner,  sat  under  the  umbrella 
reading  the  paper,  she  heard  him,  as 
if  from  a  distance,  talking  to  some  chil- 
dren. The  conversation  went  on  for 
what  seemed  a  very  long  time.  She 
raised  herself  onto  one  elbow  to  see  who 
they  were.  Shielded  by  John's  back,  she 
saw  a  little  girl  they  had  noticed  be- 
fore—there were  so  few  people  on  this 
beach,  one  was  soon  aware  of  every- 
one—a beautiful  child  with  a  cap  of 
black  hair  and  a  red-and-white  bathing 
suit.  With  her  was  a  thin  blond  boy 
with  a  bright,  sensitive  face.  There  was 
no  one  else  nearby.  She  kept  her  hiding 
place,  noting  the  reversal  of  roles  (it 
was  she  who  had  always  been  in  the 
middle  of  children,  John  enjoying  them 
only  from  a  little  distance)  even  as  she 
felt  vaguely  uneasy.  She  was  amazed 
when  he  spoke  of  them  at  dinner,  com- 
menting on  the  boy's  intelligence,  the 
little  girl's  charm.  The  next  afternoon 
when  the  children  ran  over  to  him  and 
their  families  settled  nearer,  she  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep. 

They  were  old  friends  now.  The  boy, 
Steven,  had  brought  a  broken  seaplane 
for  John  to  fix,  and  Annabelle,  who  was 
his  cousin  and  a  year  younger  ("I'm 
four  and  she's  three,"  Steven  would  an- 
nounce each  time  the  girl  seemed  to  gain 
some  advantage),  asked  John  to  look  for 
shells  with  her.  When  he  walked  oflP  with 
the  two  of  them,  she  lay  there,  struggling 
with  a  tangle  of  strong        ( Continued) 
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motions,  deeply  pained  as  she  saw,  for  the 
irst  time,  really,  how  much  he  must  miss 
laving  children— he  had  always  been 
aught  up  in  such  a  different  world— and 
he  felt  shame  at  her  failure  to  have  them, 
et  was  angry  and  afraid  because  he  was 
nviting  the  whole  world  to  witness  their 
rustration.  She  thought  of  the  little 
vhite-faced  woman  who  lived  with  her 
■Id  mother  down  the  street,  when  she 
vds  a  child,  and  how  she  used  to  stop 

0  admire  her  curls  and  ask  her  to  come 
;iome  with  them  for  cocoa.  The  crazy 
iady,  people  had  called  her.  She  sat  up 

bruptly,  reaching  into  her  beach  bag 
or  her  cigarettes. 

She  smoked  without  knowing  she  did, 
taring  blindly  ahead,  but  when  she 
iighted  the  second  cigarette,  she  looked 
•autiously  over  at  the  families  and  saw 
)ne  of  the  mothers— probably  Anna- 
lelU  's  because  of  her  short,  dark  hair— 
)lump  down  a  fat  baby  boy  into  the 
niddle  of  their  towels  and  leave  him 
ilone  with  a  little  girl,  an  older  baby  in 
ellow  rompers,  as  she  ran  down  to  the 
vater.  She  was  immediately  worried, 
ind  watched,  telling  herself  she  needn't, 
IS  the  fat  baby  struggled  to  keep  his 
)alance  while  trying  on  a  pair  of  sun- 
;lasses,  upside  down,  and  the  larger 
:hild  started  to  wander  off  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  dunes.  She  thought  of  all  the 
nothers  who  had  been  happy  to  take 
idvantage  of  her  love  for  babies  (Sarah's 

1  born  mother;  Sarah  has  such  a  gift 
vith  children)  from  way  back  to  when 
he  was  just  a  child  herself,  and  telling 
lerself,  as  she  lighted  another  cigarette 
vith  trembling  hands,  /  will  not  be  the 
lurs^emaid,  the  crazy  lady,  she  fought 
iown  her  temptation  to  go  over  to 
hem.  When  the  woman  came  back,  min- 
ites  later,  dripping  wet,  her  bathing  cap 
I  shining  helmet,  and  laughed  as  she 
eached  down  to  pick  up  her  baby,  she 
;ot  up  quickly  and  started  off  for  the 
)reakwater  a  half  mile  away,  walking 
mskly  down  where  the  sand  was  damp 
md  hard. 

When  she  returned  an  hour  later,  she 
vas  dismayed  to  see  the  children  sitting 
vith  John  under  the  umbrella,  and  to 
lotice,  in  a  glance,  that  their  family 
;roup  was  larger.  Still  she  had  to  answer 
vhen  Steven  shyly  asked  her  name,  and, 
;ouched  by  the  uncertain  smiles  of  both 
:hildren,  she  told  them  about  the  boy 
vho  had  been  playing  with  his  puppy 
lear  the  breakwater. 

She  tried  to  hold  herself  off,  even  sit- 
ing slightly  beyond  their  circle,  but  it 
f/as  very  difficult,  and  though  she 
;alked  little,  she  felt  herself  being  drawn 
to  them.  But  when  the  dark-haired 
svoman  came  over  to  tell  the  children  it 
was  time  to  go  home,  and  said  to  Sarah 
ind  John  that  she  hoped  the  chatter- 
boxes hadn't  worn  them  out,  she  felt 
lerself  tighten,  and  she  sat  by  stiffly  as 
lohn  said  the  children  were  a  delight. 

The  next  day  she  suggested  that  they 
bike  to  the  lighthouse,  where  they  hadn't 
been  all  season.  John  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea,  and  they  walked  the  desolate 
beach  that  had  been  narrowed  so  shock- 
ingly by  the  heavy  storms  of  the  past 
iwinter,  and  sunbathed  in  the  dunes  that 
seemed  so  wonderfully  remote.  When 
she  asked  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  the 
town  beach— the  only  one  with  a  re- 
freshment pavilion— for  coffee,  he  said, 
with  an  embarrassed  laugh,  that  he 


would  really  like  to  stop  by  their  beach 
and  see  their  little  friends  before  the 
afternoon  was  over.  She  took  an  extra 
moment  with  her  sneakers,  carefully 
avoiding  his  gaze,  but  when  she  got  on 
her  bicycle,  she  only  said,  "Are  we  going 
the  back-road  way?" 

She  pedaled  behind  him— the  road 
was  too  narrow  for  them  to  ride  side  by 
side— riding  mechanically,  unseeingly, 
all  the  long  winding  way;  thinking  how 
unnatural  life  seemed,  increasingly  so, 
without  children,  no  matter  how  inter- 
esting one's  work,  how  stimulating  one's 
friends  and  world.  She  had  been  struck 
by  this  idea  for  the  first  time,  though  it 
had  been  incubating  for  a  long  while, 
when  she  had  returned  to  her  hometown 
two  years  ago  to  visit  her  sick  father. 
Walking  to  the  hospital  on  a  weekday, 
through  streets  that  hadn't  changed,  she 
sensed  the  pattern,  centered  about  the 
home  and  children,  that  one  can  lose 
sight  of  in  a  big  city.  Though  she  had 
grown  away  from  the  too-provincial 
people,  the  uninteresting  town,  she  saw 
their  life  and  that  of  their  friends,  most 
of  whom  had  no  children,  or  if  they  did, 
seemed  to  envy  the  "freedom"  of  the 
others,  as  freakish  and  warped.  She 
looked  at  John,  so  lean  and  youthful, 
who  rode  a  bicycle  as  easily  as  a  boy, 
and  thought.  We've  stopped  growing, 
we've  really  become  our  own  children, 
feeding  on  our  own  emotions,  too  involved 
with  our  every  need,  and  she  was  suddenly 
angry  with  him  because,  though  he  had 
never  been  willing  to  consider  adoption, 
here  he  was,  a  man  almost  forty,  playing 
father  to  strange  children  on  a  beach. 
When  the  children  ran  to  greet  them  as 
they  came  through  the  dune  path,  she 
was  too  upset  to  say  more  than  hello, 
to  say  she  would  sit  alone  in  the  dune  to 


catch  her  breath;  but  when  John  was 
leaving  for  the  theater  that  night,  and 
asked  if  something  was  wrong,  she 
found  she  couldn't  say  anything.  She 
felt  she  would  only  hurt  both  of  them 
more  were  she  to  find  the  words  for  her 
turbulent  feelings. 

Every  day  was  much  the  same,  John 
always  leading  them  back  to  their  old 
beach,  if  just  for  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  the  afternoon,  and  the  children  always 
running  to  them  eagerly,  as  if  their  ar- 
rival was  the  high  point  of  their  day. 
The  pull  of  the  children  was  strong— 
they  had  the  spontaneity  and  charm  of 
children  reared  by  loving,  civilized  par- 
ents—but she  kept  herself  slightly  apart, 
the  uneasy  spectator,  and  was  grateful 
that  the  two  sets  of  parents,  who  shared 
a  house  and  came  to  the  beach  together, 
kept  a  friendly  distance,  nicely  avoiding 
the  unusual  intimacy  which  the  children 
might  have  imposed  on  all  of  them.  John 
talked  once  with  the  two  fathers,  a  law- 
yer and  a  physicist,  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  water's  edge,  and  Annabelle's 
mother,  a  lovely,  intense  woman,  came 
over  to  her  one  morning  (a  glorious  late- 
August  morning  that  had  drawn  her  to 
the  beach  with  her  sketchbook),  bring- 
ing along  the  fat  baby.  They  talked  of 
books  and  the  theater,  of  how  frustrating 
it  was  to  live  in  the  city  and  not  to  be 
able  to  afford  all  it  offered.  But  mostly 
they  only  smiled  and  waved  to  one  an- 
other, and  whoever  came  to  the  beach 
last  sat  just  far  enough  away. 

It  was  the  day  after  they  made 
Steven  a  kite  of  driftwood  and  colored 
rice  paper,  and  a  shell  and  sea-weed 
tiara  for  Annabelle  ("What's  a  tiara?" 
she  had  said  to  the  offer,  and  when  told 
it  was  what  a  princess  wore,  said,  matter- 
of-f  actly,  "Then  you  must  make  me  one. " ) 


as  end-of-season  presents— Annabelle's 
family  was  leaving  the  next  morning— 
that  Steven's  parents  broke  the  pattern 
and  asked  if  they  might  sit  next  to  Sarah 
and  John.  It  was  the  mother  who  asked,  a 
delicately  pretty  woman,  obviously  preg- 
nant, and  Steven  seemed  pleased  to 
have  his  family  -  the  tall,  diffident  par- 
ents, and  Molly,  his  sturdy  two-year- 
old  sister— meet  his  friends.  They  talked 
across  the  little  space,  casually,  care- 
fully, as  she  made  a  bracelet  for  Molly 
and  tied  it  about  her  chunky  wrist,  and 
when  the  mother,  admiring  the  bracelet, 
asked  Molly  if  she  would  like  to  show 
her  book  to  Mrs.  Miller,  it  happened. 
As  soon  as  Molly  sat  next  to  her  on  the 
towel  to  have  her  book  read  to  her,  she 
lost  all  sense  of  caution  and  anxiety,  and 
talked  to  and  played  with  the  baby, 
sensing  all  her  old  feeling  and  involve- 
ment, completely  forgetting  the  others 
and  how  they  might  see  her.  She  beach- 
combed  with  the  little  girl  and  her 
brother,  looking  for  trimmings  for  sand 
cakes,  shells  for  a  necklace  Steven 
wanted  to  make  with  her  for  his  mother, 
and  she  was  warmed  through  by  the 
sweet  exchange  and  contact  ("Hand," 
Molly  would  say,  thrusting  her  soft 
baby  hand  into  hers,  then  wandering 
off  again  to  examine  a  torn  bathing  cap, 
an  abandoned  toy ),  the  special  love,  im- 
mediate and  natural,  between  a  woman 
and  child.  She  left  the  beach  that  day 
with  a  sense  of  contentment  she  had 
thought  she  had  lost  forever. 

They  had  two  more  weeks  before  they 
had  to  return  to  the  city,  the  very  clear, 
golden  days  of  early  September,  which 
had  so  deepened  her  melancholy  the 
year  before.  Instead  of  the  sense  of  sum- 
mer's end,  of  approaching  winter  and 
quickened  pace,  ever  more  barren  and 
forbidding,  she  knew  release  and  fulfill- 
ment with  each  day.  Blackie,  spending 
less  time  with  his  mother  now  that  he 
was  a  big  kitten,  sat  in  her  lap  as  she 
drank  her  morning  coffee,  and  bounded 
after  her  in  small,  graceful  leaps  when 
she  came  up  the  drive  with  the  gro- 
ceries, and  though  she  was  painting  with 
a  freedom  she  had  never  had,  and  each 
completed  picture,  a  small  statement  of 
budding  order,  had  its  special  glow,  it 
had  become  a  private  pleasure— even  a 
private  necessity — but  no  longer  a  dec- 
laration of  self  and  worth.  She  watered 
the  geraniums  in  their  third  full  bloom 
(one  morning,  weeks  ago,  she  had  looked 
with  wonder  at  the  first  new  bud),  and 
set  them  in  the  garden  in  the  afternoon 
sun,  and  she  went  to  their  beach  as 
eagerly  as  John,  catching  Molly  as  she 
ran  to  her  with  her  arms  out,  making 
toys  and  drawings  with  the  gifted  Steven, 
who  reveled  in  his  first  independent 
friendship.  When  Annabelle's  family 
came  back  for  a  weekend,  Sarah's  and 
John's  last,  and  Steven's  mother  called 
to  ask  them  to  dinner,  they  were  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  go,  and  everyone  was 
sad,  though  trying  not  to  be,  at  the 
final  good-byes  on  the  beach.  It  had 
been  a  special  encounter. 

But  as  they  walked  home  along  their 
favorite  lane,  the  long  one  overhung 
with  softly  arching  branches,  she  knew 
she  had  found  her  way  back  into  life 
again,  that  they  both  had,  now  that  the 
tension  and  disappointment,  anguish 
and  anger,  determined  accomplishment, 
had  vanished  with  fulfillment  in  the 
small  and  particular,  in  nurturing  and 
love,  they  would  have  their  baby,  babies, 
theirs  or  the  adopted  ones  John  had  be- 
gun to  talk  about,  and  their  life,  wher- 
ever, would  he  quite  whole.  ■ 


"He  does  not  have 'heady'  eyes.  That's  the  panda! " 


rbecue 


Kraft  Barbecue  Sauce  doesn't 
just  sit  there -it  simmers  real  cookout 
flavor  all  through  the  meat 


It's  made  with  19  herbs  and  spices!  When  that  sauce  starts  to  simmer, 
real  cookout  flavor  goes  all  through  the  meat.  Choose  regular  or  hot  Kraft 
Barbecue  Sauce  or  new  Hickory  Smoke  flavored  Barbecue  Sauce  with  a  touch 
of  real  hickory  smoke  right  in  it.  Even  better— try  all  three. 


Huck  Finn  is  off  to  a  ninaicay  lunch  with  his  best  friend  at  their 
secret  hideout.  Menu  for  his  leaving-home  picnic  is  on  page  100. 


FOOD 
TO  LEAVE 
HOME  WITH 


We  can  thiuk  of  nothiug  quite  comparable  to  the  heady  pleasure  ot  a  good  old- 
fashioned  picnic,  spread  out  in  all  its  glorious  confusion  of  bottles,  jars,  baskets, 
and  wrapped  and  liquid  surprises,  in  a  cool  grove  of  trees,  or  at  the  beach,  or  by 
a  stream— even  at  home  on  the  back  terrace.  This  grand  American  institution  is 
pure  adventure  for  children,  always  refreshing  fun  for  grown-ups.  and  it  can  l)e  the 
most  romantic  way  two  people  ever  spent  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon.  Here  and  on 
the  following  pages,  our  suggestions  for  fresh-air  feasting— on  the  road,  at  home, 
at  the  beach,  and  one  special  runaway  picnic  for  every  family's  Huckleberiy  Finn. 
For  the  complete  recipes  for  all  the  picnics  shown  here,  please  turn  to  page  100. 


ON  THE 

ROAD 
PICNIC 


FRUIT  PIXCH 
SESAME  CHEESE  STICKS 
HAM-PICKLE  BURGERS 
SHOESTRLNG  POTATOES 
PECAX-DEVILED  EGGS 
RELISHES 
FRESH  FRUIT 
PICNIC  GINGERBREAD 


This  picnic  is  all  set  up  • 
ready  to  go  minutes  after  - 
stop  the  car.  Just  find  a  ph  u  -  - 
ant  spot  by  the  side  of  tic: 
road,  drive  in,  and  serve  every- 
one from  the  tailgate  of  your 
station  wagon.  Xo  need  for  a 
table.  It's  a  far  easier  way  to 
feed  children  and  probably 
much  more  fun  for  them  than  a 
restaurant  when  you're  mak- 
ing the  long  journey  to  grand- 
ma's, or  the  World's  Fair,  or 
just  country  sightseeing,  or 
when  you  all  go  to  see  Junior 
play  in  a  Little  League  game. 


L'hotoijraphs  hij  Fotiarh'S 


ON  THE 
BEACH 
PICNIC 


liKACII  CIIOWDKI! 

liAliHKCI  T.l)  LONDON'  BROIL  ON  Bl'NS 
liLrKCIIKKSEBlTTKH  •  PICKLKD  ONION  lUNOS, 
COliN  ON  TliL  COB  •  COLL  SLAW 
niil-:CI{ACKLI{  WATKiniKLON 


This  /ncnir  could  he  a  perfect  prelude  or  finale  to  an 
ereniiig  of  Fourtli-of-Julij sku-watching,  when  the  whole 
town  gathers  at  the  shore  to  see  the  fireworks.  Or  Inj 
il  any  hot  night  wlien  it's  fun  to  cool;  at  the  beach. 
Chowder  is  made  day  ahead,  lieateil  on  grill.  You'll 
welcome  its  warmth  after  an  affer-dar/,-  dip.  To  make 
firecracker,  remove  rind  from  wnterjnelon,  slice  off  liot- 
tom  so  melon  stands  upriglit.  To  make  rglindriral,  u.^e 
a  large-size  Juice  can  (lids  removed)  as  a  cutter:  draw 
down  lenfith  of  melon.  Make  fuse  with  a  sparkler. 
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ON  THE 
TERRACE 
PICNIC 


SUMMER  BOUILLON 
CHICKEN  BREASTS  SUPREME  IN  ASPIC 
PI- AS  VINAIGRETTE  •  BRIOCHE 
CHAMPAGNE  •  COEFEE  OR  DEMITASSL 
CHERRIES  JUBILEE  ICE-CREAM  CONKS 


For  romantic  summer  entertaining,  serve  this  cold  mid- 
night-supper picnic  hg  candlelight  on  a  cool  city  or  coun- 
try terrdcc.  after  the  concert  or  theater.  Most  of  your 
menu  can  tic  nuule  nheail  and  arranged  in  indiriduat 
tmskets,  u-liicli  are  liicn  piled  uj)  in  the  re frigerator  ready 
for  scrring  (as  the  airlines  do).  Your  only  inidnigid 
chore:  to  heat  ndls  ( udiile  tlie  icine  is  chilling)  and  /ni/i 
them  into  haslets  before  scrring  Icc-creani  cones  Idled 
u'ith  cherries  jubilee  carry  on  the  picnic  mood.  .  \nd  end 
it  all  with  indiriduat  carafes  of  decalfeinated  eolfee. 
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I'liniogrnj^h  bij  Fofiadefi 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  KITCHENS 


On  .'I  slick.  Ili.'il  is--;iii  idci  we  piiiloiiicd  from  icc-crcaiii 
|)(i|)s— iiml  ('\cry  liil  as  delicious,  cxcci)!  tliis  is  the  lirsl 
course  instead  (d  llie  last.  To  prepare,  simply  make  some 
of  your  favorite  soups,  then  I'ree/.e  individual  porlions 
on  a  slick  (just  like  an  ice-cream  pop)  in  the  sjx'cial 
plastic  ni(dds  thai  are  readily  availahle  in  housewares 
de|)artmentsand  supermarkets.  .\  Ireezerl'iil  of  s(iu|)-slicks 
(makeseveral  kinds  so  .\om- quests  will  have  a  choice)  can 
save  the  day  w  hen  Nou'rea  hostess  hy  surprise:  they're  an 
enlertainiiiK  way  lo  i)rid^'e  cocktails  and  dinner  (and  leave 
yon  free  to  fuss  over  the  next  course);  they're  marvelous 
icy  diversions  at  cookonts.  while  your  hushand  wrantrles 
with  the  sleak.  The  children  will  eal  them  u|)  at  any  time 
(d'da\ ,  and  it's  a  threat  way  t(»  make  them  love  what's  i,'oo(l 
forlliem.  Here,  our  eiiflil  frosty  favorites,  every  one  {,'ood 

10  llie  last  lick,  \ertical  sticks  from  left:  (iliicken  (lurry, 
made  from  canned  cream  of  chicken  soup:  Pepper  Madri- 

11  iic.  chopped  tureen  |)e|)|)er  and  ro.se  w  ine  in  ("iniied  ma- 
(h  ilene;  (lazpacho.  tomato  with  cucundier  and  t,'reen  pep- 
per: ISouillon-Apple.luice:  Avocado.  Havored  with  tarragon 
and  lemon:  \  ich\ssoise,  creamy  potato  soup  rolled  in 
clioi)ped  chives  or  parsley  just  hefore  servin^i;  (Incuniher, 
chicken  hroth.  white  wine  and  paper-thin  cucund)er  slices. 
Ilori/.ontal  slick:  Iced  Fruit  Soup,  made  from  oranj^e  iind 
IHiieapple  (also  served  as  a  dessert).  Note:  Plastic  molds 
w  ill)  their  own  covers  and  handles  are  availahle  in  sets  of 
six  or  eifiht.  Kor  a  party  ell'ect.  use  choi)sticks  or  wooden 
skewers  as  handles:  let  soup  freeze  partially  hefore  insert- 
ing;. Freeze  sticks  until  solid:  average  time  isahout  three 
hours,  a  half  hour  longer  for  cream  soups.  To  uiimold, 
dip  sticks  (piicklv  in  hot  w  aler  and  slide  them  out  of  mold. 


CHICKEN  CURRY  STICKS 

Dissolce  2  cbicheii  bouillon  cubes  in  H 
cup  water.  Mix  in  1  can  (lOH-os.)  cream 
of  chicken  soup,  1  cup  m  ilk,  H  cup  finely 
chopped  blanched  almonds,  Vs  teaspoon 
jHijtrika  and  1  teaspoon  curry  powder. 
Ti/il  yellow  with  a  few  drops  yellow  food 
coloring.  Pour  into  molds  and  freeze. 
Makes  about  2  cups  of  souj>;  6  sticks. 


PEPPER  MADRILENE  STICKS 

Heat  1  can  (12^i-oz.)  madrilene  until  it 
just  liquefies.  Stir  in  Vz  cup  rose  wine 
and  H  cup  chopped  green  pepper  or  K 
cup  chopped  celery.  Pour  into  molds,  cool 
slightly  and  freeze.  Makes  about  2  cups 
of  soup;  G  sticks.  This  is  also  delicious 
frozen  just  to  the  mush  stage,  served  as 
soup  sherbet  in  a  long-stemmed  goblet. 


GAZPACHO  STICKS 

Jn  (I  blender,  buzz  2  tomatoes,  quartered, 
M  cucumber,  chopped,  H  green  pepper, 
2  tablespoons  each  chopped  onion,  olive 
oil,  vinegar.  ?2  clove  garlic,  1  tablespoon 
tomati)  paste,  l-i  teaspoon  salt,  4  drops 
liquid  hot-pepper  seasoning,  PA  cups  to- 
mato juice.  Pour  into  molds  and  freeze. 
Makes  about  1  quart  of  soup;  12  sticks. 


BOUILLON-APPLE  JUICE  STICKS 

Combine  1  can  (lOM-oz.)  beef  broth  (Im 
Ion),  H  cup  apple  juice  and  34  cup  wai 
Pour  into  molds  and  place  in  freezer, 
you  like,  when  partially  frozen,  plact 
small  lemon  slice  in  each  mold  and  a 
tinue  freezing  until  firm.  For  a  pleast 
change,  use  cider  in  place  of  the  ap 
juice.  .Makes  about  2  cups  of  soup;  6*  .s7  ic 
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ADQ.STICKS 

/  ripe  avocado  and  cut  into  chunks, 
blender,  buzz  the  avocado  with  PA 
skim  milk,  H  teaspoon  salt,  a  dash 
lite  pepper,  IM  teaspoons  tarragon 
ar  and  PA  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
smooth.  Pour  into  molds  and  freeze. 
'  the  molds  or  soup  icill  lose  color, 
•s  about  2  cups  of  soup;  6  sticks. 


VICHYSSOISE  STICKS 

Prepare  1  envelope  (PA-oz.)  cream  of  leek 
soup  according  to  package  directions,  us- 
ing 1  cup  water  and  1  cup  milk.  Add  1  can 
(lOH-oz.)  frozen  cream  of  potato  soup, 
thawed,  and  1  cup  heavy  cream;  buzz  in  a 
blender.  Pour  into  molds  and  freeze.  Before 
serving,  roll  stick  in  minced  chivesorpars- 
letj.  Makes  about  1  quart  soup;  12  sticks. 


CUCUMBER  STICKS 

Combine  1  can  (PSH-oz.)  chicken  broth,  )4 
cup  dry  white  wine,  M  cup  water,  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  and  H  cucumber,  very 
thinly  sliced.  Use  very  small  cucumbers  to 
slice,  if  possible,  otherwise  cut  larger  slices 
in  quarters.  Tint  delicate  green  with  food 
coloring.  Pour  into  molds  and  freeze. 
Makes  about  3  cups  of  soup;  9  sticks. 


ICED  FRUIT  STICKS 

Soften  1  envelope  un flavored  gelatin  in 
P4  cups  orange  juice.  Heat  and  stir  until 
the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Stir  in  1  cup  pine- 
apple juice,  1  cup  crushed  pineapple  and 
3  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Pour  into  molds 
and  freeze.  Makes  about  1  quart  .^loup;  12 
sticks.  Iced  Pruit  Sticks  can  also  be  served 
as  an  informal  carry-around  dessert. 
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OUR  FAIR  KITCHEN 

By  Margaret  Davidson 

lloiiic  MdndijcmenI  h'l/i/or 

Man  caiinol  live  by  hivad  alone.  And  woman  is  indeed 
lia|)|)i(M-  in  a  kitclieii  that  is  more  tlian  a  well-oiled  machine.  Granted,  few 
women  would  turn  down  a  totally  new  kitchen  with 
all  (lie  lalfvst  appliances  and  gadgets.  But  we  believe  that  a  kitchen  should  go  beyond 
bare-hones  elliciency.  The  kitchen— gathering  place  of  families 
and  the  room  in  which  (like  it  or  not)  many  women  spend  the  largest  part  of  their 
day— needs  warmth  and  humanity.  Without  sacrificing  an 
ounce  of  elliciency.  we  created  just  siu-li  a  kitchen  (shown  here)  for 
the  New  York  World's  Fair,  filled  it  with  personal 
touches— flow^ers,  paintings,  art  objects,  color.  Visitors  to  the  Fair  can  see  it 
in  the  Better  Living  Center.  Any  kitchen  can  take  its  cues  from  this  one. 


/•  (/•.v/  .v/r/y  III  iinnijiiiij  II  Lili  lii  il  ill  lilt  IS  iJOVll 

organization.  You  don't  want  to  add  clutter  to 
(tutter.  Thin  n  a.s  arroniptisfied  in  our  kitchen  t)ij 
devising  sejiaratc  areas  of  actirity.  In  the  i>hoto- 
graph  almre  n-c  created  a  pretty  area  at  the  left 
for  l)reakfast  or  afternoon  coffee.  Beside  the  table 
is  a  convenient  marbte  serving  shelf  irith  a  little 
stiding-door  cupboard  below  it.  On  the  wall  are 
an  oil  painting,  an  etching  and  an  old  weather- 
vane  rooster.  Opposite  this  area  is  the  highly 
efficient  cooking  area:  cooking  top  ivith  ventilating 
hood,  refrigerator  with  freezer  beneath  it,  sink, 
and  cabinets  covered  with  easy-to-care-for  jjlastic. 


Floor  plan  of  the  Journal  kitchen  at  World's  Fair. 


The  area  below  is  n  kind  of  concentrated  hospUality  center,  a  strategic  area  for  serving.  From 
here  it  is  cfpiallg  convenient  to  serve  to  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen  or  the  porch.  Above  the  counter 
is  an  invaluable  extra — a  gas  oven  with  an  added  feature,  a  new  low  .■<etting  for  keeping  food  warm. 


View  of  the  laundry  area,  seen  from  a  porch  which 
is  walled  by  a  sliding  glass  door.  Opposite  laundry 
side  is  a  combination  home  office  and  sewing  center. 
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BE  ORIGINAL"' » PARTY  SNACKS 

and  Lea  &  Perrins ...  the  original  Worcestershire 


FOOD  TO  LEAVE  HOME  WITH  continued  from  page  93 


Fur  the  cyc-uiid-uppi'tilc  uppial  of  Ounish  Open  Sandwiches,  cream  %  cu|> 
butter  with  'i  cup  I-ea  &  I'crrins.  S|)>ead  this  flavor-enriched  butter 
on  a  variety  of  hreads.  'I'o])  it  with  scores  of  fillings. 

FREE:  New  48-page  Cookbook,  loo  ways  to  be  original 

with  l.ca  &  i'crriiis  the  original  and  authentic  Worcester- 
shirt;  with  the  fiill-st  rc'iiffth  flavor  that  never  fades  out  in 
cookinK.  The  one  that's  often  imitated — but  never  dupli- 
cated. For  Cookbook, 

Hox  L.  Fair  Lawn.  N.J.  LEA  &  PERRINS 


Yours 


FREE 

BEST-SELLINO 

RECORDS 


if  you  join  the  Columbia  Record  Club 
today!  It's  our  best  offer  ever! 


SEE  PAGES  12  TO  15 


NEW! 

DISPENSER 
TOP! 


New   DROP  MEASURE  "  dispenttr  is 
fuirinteed  drip,  mess  ind  trouble  proof. 
Comet  out  by  the  drop 
(jsy  lo  use  in  AUTOMATIC  WASHERS 
'  It  tjkes  REAt  BtUINC  lor  rtllly 
white  clothes 


MRS.  STEWART'S  BLUING 


Earn  EXTRA  CASH  NOW! 


Y 


Ol  can  oa>ilN  «'arii  cxlra  money  Ity  ^«•llill<;  inagaziiu' 
siihscriplions  in  your  spare  time.  I'housands  of  our  rep- 
resontalivos  made  their  start  by  asking  for  our  generous 
commission  offer.  PSo  obligation.  Address  a  postal  today! 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 


SS7  Independence  Square 


PhlladelpHia.  Pa.  19IOS 


HEARTBURN 

If  you  ever  suffer  from  heartburn,  don't  miss 
the  wonderful  soothing  relief  of  fast- 
acting  Turns.  You'll  be  amazed  by  ^  ^ 
the  really  great  relief  Tums  bring.  ]  ^ 
Economical:  3  rolls,  30<;. 


Taste  as  good  as  they  make  you  feel 


MENU  I 
BIG-INCH  SANDWICHES 
CARROT  AND  CELERY  STICKS 
POTATO  CHIPS 
ORANGE  OR  APPLE 
POP-UP  CUPCAKES 
CHOCOLATE  MILK  SHAKE 

BIG-INCH  SANDWICHES:  Fill  an 
individual  loaf  of  Italian  bread  or  a  large 
roll  with:  (1;  sliced  ham  or  salami,  Swiss 
cheese,  tomato  slices,  green-pepper  rings 
and  lettuce.  Or,  (2)  fill  the  first  third  of 
the  loaf  with  peanut  butter  and  crisp 
bacon  slices,  the  middle  section  with 
bologna  and  American  cheese  and  the 
third  section  with  cream  cheese  and  jelly. 
Or,  (3)  fill  one  half  of  the  loaf  with  tuna- 
fish  salad,  the  second  half  with  egg 
salad.  Add  lettuce  and  tomato  slices. 

POP-UP  CUPCAKES:  (1)  Cream  H 
cup  butter  or  margarine  with  1  cup  sugar 
until  light.  (2}  Sift  together  1^  cups 
flour,  1-2  cup  cocoa,  214  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  J  2  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
,'2  teaspoon  salt.  (.3)  Add  2  eggs  to  ,'  2 
cup  milk  and  mix  slightly.  Add  to  the 
creamed  butter  and  sugar  alternately 
with  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  well  after 
each  addition.  (4)  Stir  in  3  2  teaspoon 
vanilla.  (.5;  Line  muffin  pans  with 
colored-paper  liners.  Fill  a  little  over 
half  full.  Bake  in  a  375  oven  for  25-30 
minutes.  Remove  cups  from  pan  to  cool. 
(6j  When  cakes  are  cool,  cut  out  the 
centers  with  a  sharp,  pointed  knife,  and 
fill  each  with  a  little  marshmallow  cream. 
Replace  caps.  Makes  about  1)  2  dozen 
cupcakes.  Just  fill  as  many  as  you  need, 
and  freeze  the  remaining  cupcakes. 

CHOCOLATE  MILK  SHAKE:  (1)  In 
a  plastic  Little  Shaker  or  Thermos  put 
),)  cup  dry-form  nonfat  milk,  '3  cup 
water,  3-4  ice  cubes  and  2  tablespoons 
chocolate  syrup.  (2)  Cover  tightly  and 
shake  well  before  drinking.  The  ice  cubes 
count  as  part  of  the  liquid  content,  and 
also  help  keep  the  milk  cold  without 
diluting  it.  Makfs  1  cup. 

RECIPES  FOR  MENU  II 

FRUIT  PUNCH:  (1)  Combine  1  cup 
sugar  and  1  cup  water  in  a  saucepan. 
Stir  over  heat  until  sugar  dissolves.  (2) 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  cook  5  minutes, 
without  stirring.  Cool.  (3)  Mix  syrup 
with  1  cup  water,  1}  2  cups  grape  juice, 
1 '  2  cups  orange  juice,  }  2  cup  lemon 
juice  and  2  cups  ginger  ale.  Mix  with  1 
tray  ice  cubes  and  pour  into  insulated 
jug.  Makes  2  quarts  punch. 

ORANGE-LIME  PUNCH:  (1)  Com- 
bine 1  can  (6-oz.)  frozen  limeade  concen- 
trate, thawed,  and  1  can  (6-oz.)  frozen 
orange-juice  concentrate,  thawed,  with 
1  quart  water  and  'a  cup  grenadine,  if 
you  wish.  (2)  Mix  thoroughly  with  1 
tray  ice  cubes  and  pour  into  insulated 
jug.  Makes  about  1 32  quarts  punch. 

SESAME  CHEESE  STICKS:  (1) 
Brush  1  package  (4K>-oz.)  long,  thin 
Italian  bread  sticks  with  }i  cup  melted 
butter  or  margarine.  (2)  Roll  them  in  a 
mixture  of  3  2  cup  grated  Parmesan 
cheese  and  3  tablespoons  sesame  seeds. 
(3)  Transfer  them  to  a  cookie  sheet  or 
pan— do  nof  stack  them— and  bake  in 
a  300°  oven,  20  to  30  minutes  until  crisp 
and  golden.  When  cool,  wrap  in  foil  to 
transport.  Makes  about  30  bread  sticks. 


HAM-PICKLE  BURGER^:  (1)  C( 
bine  2  cups  finely  chopped  or  groi 
cooked  ham  (boiled  or  baked),  2 
cooked  eggs,  chopped,  3  tablespo 
pickle  relish,  H  cup  chopped  celery 
tablespoons  chopped  pimiento  and 
cup  mayonnaise.  Mix  well  and 
(2)  To  make  sandwiches,  cut  8  pilk 
shaped  rolls  lengthwise,  almost  throu 
Scoop  out  a  little  of  the  soft  insides. 
Spread  with  softened  butter  or 
garine  and  mustard.  Stuff  with  ham 
ing.  Wrap  sandwiches  and  carry 
cooler  or  insulated  bag.  Makes  8  gen 
ous  sandwiches. 

PECAN  DEVILED  EGGS:  (1)  Ha 
cook  6  eggs.  (2)  Shell  the  eggs,  cut  I 
half  lengthwise;  remove  and  mash  1 
yolks.  (3j  Add  32  teaspoon  each  of  ( 
mustard,  salt,  minced  parsley;  1  ti 
spoon  each  of  grated  onion  and  vineg 
I4  cup  mayonnaise  and  J4  cup  chopj 
pecans  to  the  mashed  yolks.  (4)  Fill  ( 
halves  with  the  mixture.  Wrap  eggs  1 
carry  in  the  cooler.  Makes  6  servir 

PICNIC  GINGERBREAD:  (1)  Crer 
J2  cup  butter  or  margarine  with 
sugar  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  J  eg 
and  beat  well.  (2)  Sift  1  ^4  cups  flour  w 
1  teaspoon  each  of  baking  soda,  cinn 
mon  and  ginger;  3  2  teaspoon  cloves; 
teaspoon  each  of  allspice,  nutmeg  a 
salt.  (3)  Combine  J  2  cup  dark  molasi 
and  32  cup  water.  Alternately  add 
flour  mixture  and  the  liquid  to 
creamed  mixture.  Mix  until  smool 
(4)  Pour  into  a  greased  and  flom 
8-  X  8-  X  2-inch  pan  and  bake  at  350° 
for  45-50  minutes.  Makes  6-8  servin 


■.■(l)Stri 
;lled  clan 


RECIPES  FOR  MENU  III 

BEACH  CLAM  CHOWDER :  { 
2  quarts  (about  40 )  hard-shelled 
shucked,  reserving  the  liquor.  Th 
should  be  about  1  quart.  Chop  clan 
and  set  aside.  (2)  In  a  large  kettle! 
Dutch  oven,  fry  3  slices  salt  pork 
bacon  until  crisp.  Drain  on  paper  tow« 
(3)  Add  1  cup  chopped  onion  andi 
chopped  leek  to  the  drippings,  and  sau 
until  golden.  (4)  Add  the  cooked  si 
pork  or  bacon  and  3^2  cup  chopped  cele 
and  cook  a  few  minutes.  (5)  Stir  in 
cup  flour.  Gradually  add  1  quart  wat< 
the  clam  liquor,  2  teaspoons  salt, 
teaspoon  thyme,  6  potatoes,  peeled  ai 
diced,  and  1  green  pepper,  diced.  Cov 
and  cook  until  potatoes  are  almost  doc 
(6)  Add  3/2  cup  chili  sauce,  1  cup  toma 
puree,  1  can  (1-lb.)  tomatoes  and  tl 
clams,  and  simmer  for  30  minutes.  Th 
chowder  should  be  made  a  day  in  a 
vance,  as  the  flavor  improves  with  stan 
ing.  To  serve  it  at  the  beach,  carry  it 
an  insulated  container  and  heat  it  in 
large  pot  on  the  grill.  Or  you  may  heat 
at  home,  and  the  insulated  container  w 
keep  it  hot.  Makes  about  3  quarts. 

BARBECUED  LONDON  BROIL  0 
BUNS:  (1)  Combine  1  cup  catsup,  1 
cups  water,  1  small  minced  clove  of  ga 
lie,  2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard, 
tablespoons  Worcestershire  sauce, 
tablespoons  cooking  oil,  1  teaspoc 
seasoned  salt,  teaspoon  seasoned  pe 
per  and  1  teaspoon  onion  powder,  ai 
mix  well.  (2)  Pour  sauce  over  2  flat 
steaks  (about  13^^  pounds  each)  and  1 
marinate  for  several  hours.  Turn  stea' 
occasionally  in  (Continued  on  page  10 
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^  cookowt! 


►rn  Stuffed  Green  Peppers 

d.  green  peppers  Salt  and  pepper 

:up  chopped  green  pepper  1  (10-oz.)  pkg.  frozen  corn,  partially  thawed 
;p.  chopped  pimento  Mazola®  margarine 

All-Purpose  Syrup  Reynolds  Wrap  (Heavy  Duty) 

ireen  peppers  in  half  crosswise;  remove  seeds  and  membrane.  Place  each 
3n  square  of  Heavy  Duty  Reynolds  Wrap  large  enough  to  wrap  around  it. 
fith  corn,  chopped  green  pepper  and  pimento.  Salt,  pepper,  dot  with  mar- 

e.  Pour  1  to  2  tbsp.  Karo  All-Purpose  Syrup  over  each.  Wrap,  sealing  foil 
double  fold.  Grill  or  broil  4  to  5  inches  from  heat  about 45  minutes.  Serves 6. 
tomato  halves  with  onion  slices  same  way  about  30  minutes. 

licy  Barbecue  Sauce  for 'Burgers 


1/3  cup  Mazola®  corn  oil 
1  med.  onion,  chopped 
1/2  cup  Karo  All-Purpose  Syrup 
1/2  cup  ketchup,  1/2  cup  water 

:  corn  oil  in  skillet.  Add  onion,  cook  over  low  heat,  stir  frequently,  until 
er.  Add  other  ingredients.  Simmer  15  minutes,  stir  occasionally.  Makes 
2  cups.  Spread  on  burgers  and  grill  outdoors  (or  in  kitchen). 


1/3  cup  vinegar 
2  tbsp.  prepared  mustard 
2  tbsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 
2  tsp.  salt,  1/2  tsp.  pepper 


~Jh  mu)  wot^  to  Cook  i6  u)(tk  Km! 


Karo  Syrup  adds  a  wholesome  kind  of  sweetness  that's  easy  to  digest 
because  it  suppHes  DEXTROSE,  a  quick  energy  sugar.  Karo  adds 
delicious  new  flavor,  texture,  and  makes  everyday  dishes  more 
appealing.  When  your  recipe  calls  for  corn  syrup,  it  means  Karo . . . 
for  cooking,  baking  and  table  use. 


Reynolds  Wrap 


l^&tJ[£A  CjOok-OiJU  Witk 

Heavy  Duty  Reynolds  Wrap  under  the  fire  reflects  and  spreads  heat 
to  cook  faster  over  the  whole  grid.  Vegetables  in  foil  packets  cook 
at  grid  edge.  In  addition,  clean-up's 
a  cinch.  Just  bundle 
ashes  and  drippings 
in  the  Reynolds  Wrap 
. . .  oven-tempered  for 
flexible  strength. 


PHILCO  "INSTANT  COLD"  17.  12-cu.-ft.  refrigerator  with  freezer  for  165  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  No  frost  in  either  refrigerator  or  freezer.  Exclusive  "Air-Wrap"  meat  ke 
C  ompletely  sealed  cooling  syblem.  Twin  Visa  Crispers  hold  a  bushelful  of  vegetables.  Choice  of  five  beautiful  custom  colors  to  blend  with  any  decor.  Model  1"  RM 


1,386  salads  from  now 
you'll  still  be  glad  you  bought  a  Philco  "Instant  Cold"  Refrigerator. 
It  chills  food  fast,  runs  so  Httle... gives  lasting  value. 


Without  really  trying,  your  family  could  eat  well 
over  thirteen  hundred  salads  during  the  next  ten 
years.  Will  you  still  be  happy  with  your  new  refrig- 
erator on  that  day  in  1974  when  you  open  its  door 
to  pop  in  salad  number  1,386? 

If  ifs  a  Philco  "Instant  Cold""  Refrigerator,  we"re 
quite  sure  you  will.  You  see,  Philco  "Instant  Cold"" 
Refrigerators  have  more  reserve  power.  That  means 
they  maintain  refrigerator  and  freezer  temperatures 


more  easily  —  run  so  little,  so  quiet  and  free  from 
care.  They  don't  have  to  work  so  hard.  They're 
under  less  strain.  So  you  can  expect  them  to  last 
longer  —  rarely  need  servicing. 

Philco  refrigerators  are  made  so  carefully,  too. 
with  such  painstaking  attention  to  detail.  You  can 
see  this  in  the  lovely  jewel-case  exterior  styling  with 
the  new  ceramic-like  highlights.  And  in  the  solid 
construction  of  the  carefully  planned,  practical  inte- 


rior conveniences.  Like  all  Philco  products,  Phi 
"Instant  Cold""  Refrigerators  are  built  for  last 
value.  That's  w  hy  you"ll  be  as  happy  with  any  Phi 
product  years  from  now  as  when  it's  spanking-n< 

FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  OVE 


pi-n  Lcc 

SUBSIDIARY  OF  di/t'r^l^/ar&om/iayTt^ 
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,H  sauce.  The  steaks  may  be  carried  in  a 
•  red  container,  with  the  sauce,  to  the 
n  and  cooked  there,  or  broiled  at 
t-  just  before  you  plan  to  leave.  Wrap 
i,t-m  wellin  heavy  foil  to  retain  some  heat, 
nil  slice  them  at  the  beach.  (3 )  To  cook 
he  steaks  at  the  beach,  remove  from 
'aarinade,  place  on  the  grill  when  briquets 
■r  charcoal  are  ready  (about  H  hour 
fter  fire  has  been  lighted  ).  Broil  about 
-.5  minutes  on  each  side.  Brush  steak 
idth  marinade  as  it  cooks.  Remove  to  a 
loard  and  cut  meat  in  very  thin  slices 
i)n  the  diagonal.  To  serve,  split  hard  rolls 
|.nd  spread  generously  with  Blue-Cheese 
Butter;  add  meat  and  Pickled  Onion 
lyings.  Makes  about  14  sandwiches  or  7 
jiearty  servings. 

?L  UE-CHEESE  B  UTTER  Cream 
4  pound  blue  cheese  with  14  cup  soft 
)utter  or  margarine.  (2)  Season  with  14 
•love  of  garlic,  crushed,  2  tablespoons 
prepared  mustard,  •  ■?  teaspoon  salt  and 
dash  pepper.  (3  )  Let  stand  at  least  an 
our  before  using.  Makes  1  cup. 

UCKLED  ONION  RINGS:  (1  j  Sepa- 
ate  4  Bermuda  onions,  sliced  thin,  into 
•ings  and  cover  with  boiling  water.  (2) 
VIi.x  1  cup  vinegar,  1  cup  water,  }  2  cup 
ugar,  '  teaspoon  salt  and  J-g  teaspoon 
)epper.  Drain  the  boiling  water  from  the 
inions  and  add  the  vinegar  mixture.  (3) 
Marinate  and  chill  at  least  an  hour. 
Makes  about  3-4  cups  relish. 

OLE  SLAW:  (1)  Shred  2  cups  each 
•ed  and  green  cabbage.  Add  }  ■>  cup 
liced  celery.  (2  1  Crisp  for  an  hour  in 
ce  water.  Drain  and  dry  well.  (3)  Mix 
ogether  }■>  cup  mayonnaise,  2  table- 
poons  lemon  juice,  1  tablespoon  grated 
mion,  1  teaspoon  sugar,  '  ■>  teaspoon 
ach  celery  seed  and  salt,  and  dash  of 
leasoned  pepper.  (4  )  Pour  dressing  over 
cabbage  and  toss  well.  Makes  8  ser\'ings. 

a  change,  add  a  few  tablespoons 
chopped  red  or  green  pepper. 

COCONUT-CHOCOLATE-CHIP 
COOKIES:  (1)  Cream  cup  soft  but- 
ter or  margarine,  ^  2  cup  sugar,  I4  cup 
brown  sugar,  1  egg,  1 '  2  squares  un- 
sweetened chocolate,  melted,  and  1  tea- 
spoon vanilla  until  light  and  fiuffy.  (2) 
Sift  together  1  cup  fiour,  '2  teaspoon 
each  of  baking  soda  and  salt,  and  mix 
into  the  creamed  mixture.  (3)  Stir  in  1 
package  (6-oz. )  semisweet  chocolate 
morsels  and  1  cup  finely  shredded  coco- 
nut. (4  )  Drop  from  a  teaspoon  onto 
ungreased  cookie  sheets,  about  two 
inches  apart.  Bake  at  37.5''  F.,  12-14 
minutes.  Let  cookies  cool  a  little  before 
transferring  them  to  a  rack.  Makes 
about  4  dozen  cookies. 

RECIPES  FOR  MENU  IV 

SUMMER  BOUILLON:  (1)  Wash  8 
tomatoes— or  use  2  (l-lb.-13-oz.)  cans, 
including  juice— 6  stalks  celery  (with 
leaves),  3  carrots,  2  green  peppers,  2 
cups  green  beans  and  32  small  cabbage. 
Peel  2  large  onions  and  2  cloves  garlic. 
(2)  Cut  vegetables  in  large  chunks  into 
deep  kettle.  (3 )  Cover  with  6  cups  water 
and  2  (lOi'2-oz.)  cans  consomme  and 
bring  to  a  boil  and  simmer  with  1  basil 
leaf  (Jo  teaspoon  dried),  teaspoon 
oregano,  several  sprigs  of  parsley,  2  tea- 
spoons salt  and  1  teaspoon  sugar  for  3 
hours.  (4  j  Strain  through  a  colander. 
Taste  for  seasonings.  (-5)  Serve  hot  or 


chilled  with  a  slice  of  lemon.  Makes  2 
quarts  of  soup.  This  soup  may  be  pre- 
pared in  advance  and  frozen  until  needed. 

CHICKEN  BREASTS  SUPREME  IN 
ASPIC:  (1)  Place  several  sprigs  of 
parsley,  one  onion  slice,  2  whole  all- 
spice, 1 2  teaspoon  tarragon  and  1 }  2  cups 
water  in  a  large  skillet.  (2 ;  Lay  2  whole 
chicken  breasts,  skin  side  up,  on  trivet 
or  round  cake  rack,  over  the  water.  Cover 
and  steam  until  tender,  about  1  hour. 

(3)  Strain  the  broth  and  reserve  1  cup. 

(4)  Cool  the  chicken  slightly  and  remove 
skin.  With  a  sharp  knife,  cut  breasts  in 
half  and  carefully  remove  bones.  (You 
will  have  4  pieces. ;  Cover  and  chill  while 
you  prepare  the  sauce.  (5)  Melt  2  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine  and  stir  in 

2  tablespoons  fiour.  Gradually  add  the 
reserved  1  cup  broth.  Cook,  stirring,  un- 
til smooth  and  thickened.  (6 )  Beat  2  egg 
yolks  slightly  with  '  i  cup  light  cream. 
Add  a  little  hot  sauce,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  stir  back  into  sauce.  Cook 
and  stir  over  low  heat  about  1  minute 
longer.  (7)  Soften  1  envelope  unflavored 
gelatin  in  '4  cup  cold  water.  Dissolve 
in  the  hot  sauce.  Cool  sauce  slightly. 
(8)  Arrange  chicken  breasts  on  platter 
or  tray  and  spoon  some  of  the  sauce 
over  them.  The  sauce  will  run  down  onto 
platter,  but  keep  spooning  it  over  the 
chicken  until  it  cools  and  sets.  Refriger- 
ate while  you  make  the  aspic.  (9  j  Soften 
1  envelope  unflavored  gelatin  in  I4  cup 
canned  chicken  broth.  Add  another  1 14 
cups  canned  chicken  broth,  I4'  cup  dry 
white  wine  and  I4'  teaspoon  tarragon. 
Bring  to  the  boiling  point  and  strain. 
(10)  Chill  until  it  begins  to  set.  Deco- 
rate chicken  with  flowers  made  from 
pimiento,  sliced  olives  and  tarragon 
leaves  or  chives.  Spoon  some  of  the  aspic 
over  chicken  to  glaze.  If  the  glaze  or 
aspic  sets  too  quickly  while  you  are 
coating  the  chicken,  heat  it  gently.  Chill 
until  sjTupy  and  finish  glazing.  (11) 
Heat  remaining  aspic  and  pour  into  an 
8-x8-x2-inch  pan  and  chill  until  it  sets. 
To  serve,  arrange  chicken  on  the  aspic, 
which  has  been  diced,  and  surround  with 
Peas  Vinaigrette.  Makes  4  ser\ings. 

PEAS  VINAIGRETTE:  (1)  Cook  1 
package  (10-oz.)  frozen  tiny  peas  until 
just  tender.  Drain  well  and  chill.  (2)  In  a 
jar  combine  }  2  cup  salad  or  olive  oil, 

3  tablespoons  \inegar,  2  tablespoons 
each  finely  chopped  scallions  and  sweet 
pickle,  1  tablespoon  each  minced  pars- 
ley and  diced  pimiento,  1  teaspoon 
salt  and  }.i  teaspoon  freshly  ground  black 
pepper.  Cover  and  shake  well.  (3)  Pour 
about  half  the  dressing  over  the  chilled 
peas.  Let  marinate  in  the  refrigerator 
about  2  hours  to  blend  flavors.  Makes 

4  ser\ings.  Use  remaining  dressing  for 
a  salad  or  with  chilled  asparagus. 

CHERRY  JUBILEE  ICE-CREAM 
CONES:  (1)  Drain  1  can  (1-lb.)  pitted 
black  Bing  cherries  and  reserse  the 
sjTup.  Cut  the  cherries  into  quarters. 
(2)  Combine  the  s\Tup,  1  tablespoon 
cornstarch  and  J4  cup  sugar  in  a  sauce- 
pan. Cook  and  stir  until  mixture  comes 
to  a  boil;  simmer  for  about  3  minutes  or 
until  thickened.  (3)  Cool  and  stir  in 
cherries  and  2  tablespoons  brandy.  (4) 
Slightly  soften  1  quart  Vanilla  ice  cream 
and  ripple  the  cooled  cherry  sauce 
through  it.  Freeze  until  firm.  Just  be- 
fore ser\ing,  scoop  into  ice-cream  cones 
or  sherbet  glasses.  Makes  8  servings.  ■ 


Lipton  Onion  Soup  in  summer  party  dress 


Looks  tantalizing  in  a  celery  stalk.  Tempting  on  a 
cracker.  Racy  in  a  leaf  of  lettuce.  You  can  get  it 
ready  for  a  big  summer  evening  in  just  a  shake. 
Shake  the  Lipton  Onion  Soup  Mix  from  envelope 
into  a  pint  of  sour  cream.  A  quick  stir  with  a  fork. 
That's  it . . .  California  Dip.  Delicious.  Isn't  it  amaz- 
ing how  something  that  looks  so  good  can  be  ready 
so  quick?  Yes. 


liotex— 
proporlioned 
for  my  needs  ?  " 


Yes,  proportioned  Kotex  napkins  are  varied  in  width,  length,  and  depth. 


Choose  the  size  that  meets  your  special  needs,  completely. 


REGULAR 


Medium  width, 
depth  and 
1  (■  n  u;  t  h  .  For 
■  women  with 
.IN.  ,.,-<•  .iliM,ilH-m  \  n<-c-,ls.  Bette  r 
])i  i)i<  elioa  ami  the  softness  ol  the 
new  fine  denier  coverina;  on  all 
Kotex  proportioned  napkins. 


able  lor  many  women 
waning  days. 


SLENDERLINE 

Slimmest  of  all. 
Shorter  but 
deeper  than 
Regular,  and 
"or  women  who 
napkin  to  prt 


Provides  comfort 


V  I 


deept  1  .md  w  ii 
napkins,  it  ha; 
shield  for  extr; 


SUPER 

Regular 

but  fulh 

moreabs 

bee  a  use  it  is 
I  .  I. ike  all  Kotex 
.1  nioisttue-proof 
protection. 


L-ngth 
16% 
rbent 


NEW  I 

MISS  nF.n  ■ 


NEW  SIZE! 

MISS  DEB 


Especially  for 
beginners  age  9 
to  14  years. 
Regular  absor- 
bcncy,  but  less  width.  A  gentle 
pink  covering.  Any  9  year  old 
girl  may  soon  need  this  comfort 
and  protection. 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  regislered  trademarks  ol  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Fun  for  the  cnilrc  jainiln  a/n/if.s-  r'lsilors  1o  the  fair. 


There  are  those  who  remember  other  fairs  in  other  years,  days  of  glory 
in  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Seattle.  They  were 
illustrious  indeed,  worthy  of  a  place  in  anyone's  memory.  But  the  1964-65 
New  York  World's  Fair  is  the  fairest  fair  thus  far.  By  the  time  its  gates 
close  and  its  splendor  belongs  to  the  domain  of  nostalgia,  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  more  than  100  million  persons  will  have  visited  Flushing  Meadow's 
$500  million  wonderland.  For  those  of  you  who  are  fair-bound  this  summer, 
Ave  offer  in  these  pages  an  invitation  to  tui-n  the  trip  into  an  incomparable 
family  vacation.  Once  the  fair  is  satisfyingly  explored,  there's  the  city  itself  to 
see.  History  lives  in  New  York,  from  Wall  Street  to  the  United  Nations,  from 
the  bustling  world  of  its  piers  to  the  rewarding  peace  of  its  museums.  The  fair 
and  the  city  await  you.  On  the  following  pages  we  present  all  you  need  to 
begin  planning  your  tour:  a  map  showing  some  of  New  York's  most  enticing 
attractions,  a  report  on  a  test  visit  to  the  fair  by  a  family  of  four  and  a  wry 
look  at  Manhattan  by  a  prominent  native,  television  wit  Henry  Morgan. 


(^orae  to  the  fair  continued 


T/iis  map  provides  a  basic  r/iiidc  to  some  of  Xeir  Yor/,  's  best-kiiotni  landmarks,  a  lay- 
of-the-land  view  of  the  city.  The  main  traffic  arteries  are  indicated,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  plan  to  motor  to  the  fair.  This  map  makes  a  useful  companion  tn  any  of  several  first- 
rate  (jui(lelM)oks  currently  a  vai table.  .4  mont/  them  are:  "Comjdete  Guide  to  Xen-  York  City," 
by  A  ndrcn-  Hepburn  ( Doubleday,  $1.95):"  Xen-  York:  Places  and  Pleasures,"  by  Kate  Shnon 
(Meridian  Books,  $1.95);  "The  Xew  York  Guidebook,"  edited  by  John  A.  Koiarerihoven 
( Dell,  95c);  "  Where  Shall  We  Take  the  Kids.'"  by  Murray  Polner  and  Arthur  Barron 
(Doubleday,$2.50);"TheXewYorkShoppingGuide:'byElizabethSquire(Barrou:'i,$2.95). 


BRIDGES 

1.  Bronx-Whitestone 

2.  Brooklyn 

3.  George  Washington 

4.  Henry  Hudson 

5.  Manhattan 

6.  Queensborough 

7.  Throgs  Neck 

8.  Triborough 


9.  Verra2ano-Narrows(unfinishi 

10.  Williamsburg 
BUILDINGS 

11.  City  Hall 

12.  Coliseum 

13.  Empire  State  Building 

14.  New  York  Public  Library 

15.  Rockefeller  Center 

16.  United  Nations 


HURCHES 

7.  Cathedral  of  St.  Jolin  ttie  Divine 

8.  Riverside  Ctiurcti 

9.  St.  Patricl('s  Catliedral 
0.  Trinity  Ctiurcti 

ENTERTAINMENT 

2  I .  Broadway  ttieaters  and  movies 
22.  Coney  Island 


23.  Lincoln  Center 

24.  New  York  World's  Fair 

MUSEUMS 

25.  Ttie  Cloisters 

26.  Guggentieim  Museum 

27.  Hayden  Planetarium 

28.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

29.  Museum  of  Modern  Art 


30.  Museum  of  Natural  History 
PARKS  AND  PLACES 

3 1 .  Central  Park  carrousel 

32.  Central  Park 

33.  Chinatown 

34.  Columbia  University 

35.  Grant's  Tomb 

36.  Greenwich  Village 

37.  Statue  of  Liberty 


38.  Times  Square 

39.  Washington  Square  Park 
SPORTS 

40.  Downing  Stadium  (Randalls  Island) 

41.  Madison  Square  Garden 

42.  Shea  Stadium 

43.  Yankee  Stadium 
TRANSPORTATION 

44.  Brooklyn-Battery  Tunnel 


45.  Grand  Central  Station 

46.  Holland  Tunnel 

47.  Hudson  sightseeing  cruises 

48.  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport 

49.  La  Guardia  Airport 

50.  Lincoln  Tunnel 

51.  Pennsylvania  Station 

52.  Queens  Midtown  Tunnel 

53.  Staten  Island  Ferry 


ZOOS 

54.  Aquarium 

55.  Bronx  Zoo 

56.  Central  Park  Zoo 

57.  Central  Park  Children's  Zoo 


FAMILY  AT  THE  FAIR  , 

grown-ups,  if  you  mind  the  budget  and  don't  try  to  see  everything  in  one  or  two  fast  visil 

1)1/  Slier  (rood  Kolin 


It's  a  heap  of  fun  for  kids  and 


We  took  the  kids  to  the  fair.  They 
lov«><l  it,  mid,  for  thp  moHt  part,  so 
<lid  w«'.  TdurinK  it  in  two  days  too  rap- 
idly w«'  oxhuusted  ourHolvpH  (although 
(iiiy  and  .Ian,  ajjc-H  7  and  f),  outlitstcd  us 
hy  Hcvcrai  hours),  and  we  spent  what 
we  fell  was  loo  much  money,  a«  people 
do  at  fairs. 

To  be  completely  (irecise  about  our 
encounter  with  the  1964-65  New  York 
World's  Fair,  it  ouKht  to  be  pointed 
"Ul  that  we  did  not  journey  to  Flush- 
ing Meadow  on  two  consecutive  days. 
We  rested  a  <lay  in  between,  a  slrateify 
that  miuht  wisely  be  followed  by  anyone 
who  hopes  to  «'njoy  the  exixisilion. 

In  fact,  if  you  can  mana((e  it,  you 
sliould  plan  to  spend  three  or  four  days 
at  tile  fair,  with  each  tour  s«'parftted  by 
a  day  of  easy  si({htseein({  or  shoppinK 
in  the  N«'W  York  City  area.  Ideally,  that 
means  stayiiiK  a  week  in  New  York, 
with  a  Kood  guidebook  in  hand. 

Above  all,  approach  the  adventure  in 
an  unhurried  frame  of  mind.  Remember, 
the  fair  will  be  open  every  day,  from 
nine  A.M.  to  two  A.M.,  (exhibits  close  at 
1 0  I'.M. )  unt  il  ( )cl ober  1 8,  1  !tfi  J,  and  from 
April  'Jl  to  October  17,  liKi.-).  Do  not  ex- 
pect to  "do"  the  fair  in  one  day.  The 
Umgcr  you  can  spend  at  it,  the  better 
you'll  like  the  whole  thing. 

If  you're  rushed,  as  we  were,  you  can 
.s»H>  a  representative  portion  of  the  fair 
in  two  days;  but  don't  try  it  on  a  week- 
end. Our  first  exposure  was  on  a  Satur- 
day, and  we  found  it  heavy  Koinn.  There 
were  long  lines  in  front  of  restaurants 
and  major  exhibits,  and  in  the  crowds 
even  walking  was  difficult.  Monday,  we 
discovered,  is  a  good  day  to  start  a  tour. 

Before  you  go,  buy  both  the  official 
guidebook  and  map  of  the  fair,  available 
at  newsstands  for  $1  apiece.  Study  them 
carefully  and  take  them  along  with  you. 
The  guidebook  offers  invaluable  infor- 
mation about  exhibits,  restaurants  and 
services,  and  the  map,  which  shows  how 
the  buildings  look,  gives  a  graphic  idea 
of  the  lay  of  the  land.  We  found  it  very 
easy  to  lose  our  way  in  the  profusion  of 
sights  and  sounds. 

When  planning  a  tour  of  the  grounds, 
decide  which  of  the  fair's  five  major 
areas  you'll  want  to  visit  first  (they're 
designated  in  the  guidebook  as  Indus- 
trial, International,  Federal  and  State, 
Transportation,  and  Lake  Amusement ). 
Then  plot  a  methodical  route  that  will 


take  you  where  you'd  like  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  day.  If  you  come  by  subway 
or  the  Ixing  Island  Railroad,  you'll  want 
to  finish  up  near  the  main  gate.  If  you 
come  by  car,  a.s  we  did,  you  can  choos*- 
a  destination  near  your  parking  lot. 

There  are  s<'ven  major  modes  of  trans- 
portation to  F'lushing  Meadow.  You 
can  fly,  by  helicopt«'r,  from  Manhat- 
tan's Wall  StnK't  heliport,  or  the  New- 
ark, La  Guardia  and  Kennedy  airports, 
for  $r).:jO  to  $1'J.60  a  person  one  way. 
^'iiu  can  .sail,  by  hydrofoil,  for  $4  to  $6  a 
person,  round  trip,  or  by  excursion  boat 
from  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and  New 
JenM-y,  for  $2.7.')  to  $.'J..'»0  a  head,  one 
way.  Or  you  can  take  a  cab  from  Man- 
hattan, for  approximately  $4. 

The  subway  costs  only  lo  cents  from 
Times  Scjuare,  and  goes  «lirectly  to  the 
main  gale  in  about  "JO  minutes,  but  on 
w»M'kdays  you'll  <io  well  to  avoid  the  4-6 
P.M.  rush.  There  are  at  least  2')  special 
buses,  ranging  in  price  from  1 5  centa  to 
2.")  cent.s,  routes  and  schedules  on  re- 
()uest  from  World's  Fair  Information 
(call  HH8-1212).  The  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, which  runs  nonstop  air-conditioned 
service  from  Pennsylvania  Station  at 
l.Vminute  intervals,  9  A.M.  to  10  p.m., 
charges  50  c«'nts,  one  way,  and  sells  a 
round-trip-plus-fair-ticket  package  for 
$2.50. 

We  took  our  car,  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  to  the  fair's  parking  lots. 
The  worst  times  are  during  rush  hours, 
on  wwkends  and  on  baseball  da.\-s  (Shea 
Stadium,  the  home  of  the  New  York 
Mets,  adjoins  the  fair  and  is  fed  by  the 
same  roads).  The  main  bus  routes  to  the 
fair  are  via  Grand  Central  Parkway  and 
the  Long  Island  and  Van  Wyck  express- 
ways. We  found  that  the  fair's  Meadow 
Lake  parking  lot,  reached  by  any  one 
of  the  main  routes,  has  the  easiest  en- 
trance, although  it  immediately  con- 
fronts parents  with  the  monetary  haz- 
ards of  the  amusement  area. 

We  wanted  to  see  the  fair's  major 
industrial  exhibits— i.e.,  the  Ford,  G.M., 
Chrysler,  General  Electric,  Du  Pont, 
I.B.M.  and  Bell  System  pavilions.  They 
have  been  highly  publicized,  and  admis- 
sion is  free,  so  they  are  popular.  On  both 
of  our  trips  people  were  standing  in  line 
to  see  them;  in  one  instance  we  waited 
almost  an  hour— and  that  was  on  a  Mon- 
day. (Happily,  Guy  and  Jan  found 
enough  going  on  around  them  to  avoid 


waiting-line  boredom.)  It's  a  good  idea 
to  see  these  big  industrial  pavilions  first, 
in  the  morning,  when  lines  are  lightest 
and  you're  strongest,  and  to  allot  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  your  schedule  to 
each  exhibit.  That  will  leave  your  after- 
nfions  free  for  the  more  casual  delights 
of  the  State  and  International  areas 
surrounding  the  Unisphere" ,  U.S.  Steel's 
470-ton  model  of  the  globe— and  a 
readily  available  landmark  for  fairgoers 
who  lose  their  way. 

Once  inside  (there  are  eight  entrances), 
walking  is  by  far  the  best  means  of  get- 
ing  around.  The  Greyhound  Bus  Com- 
pany does  provide  transport,  however. 
Most  expensive  of  these  is  the  "Es- 
porter"  taxi,  a  canopied,  four-passenger 
variety  of  golf  cart  driven  by  a  guide  and 
costing  $!»  to  $11  an  hour,  depending  on 
the  number  of  people  carried.  Buses 
that  travel  around  the  fair's  perimeter 
and  tractor-trains  that  shuttle  across 
the  grounds  are  constantly  available; 
the  fare  is  25  cents.  The  perimeter  ve- 
hicles, we  found,  were  often  slower  than 
walking.  Some  parents,  we  noticed,  load 
the  family  onto  a  bus  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  rest,  and  debark  when  everyone 
has  his  second  wind. 

Man  cannot  survive  the  fair  on  shoe 
leather  alone,  however.  We  were  hungry 
more  often  than  usual,  and  soon  learned 
to  spot  the  official  refreshment  stands, 
which  are  easy  to  reach  from  any  point 
on  the  grounds— look  for  the  giant  white 
balloons.  They  offer  not  only  food, 
souvenirs  and  directional  hints,  but  rest 
rooms,  especially  welcome  when  facili- 
ties in  the  pavilions  are  overcrowded. 
We  also  found  that  several  pavilions 
boast  snack  bars,  and  that  there  is  a 
teeming  clump  of  pizza,  hot-dog  and 
waffle  stands  in  the  International  Plaza, 
which  adjoins  the  Swiss  Sky  Ride's 
southern  terminus. 

The  official  guidebook  lists  restau- 
rants and  approximate  prices,  but  there 
are  few  bargains.  Among  the  few  we 
found  are  the  Chun  King  Inn,  where  we 
bought  filling  Chinese  platters  for  99 
cents  apiece,  and  the  Seven-Up  pavilion, 
which  offers  a  four-sandwich  "inter- 
national" platter  and  all  the  Seven-Up 
you  can  drink  for  $1.50.  Supper  prices  at 
the  fair's  better  restaurants  range  from 
$2.50  to  $8  and  beyond,  with  satisfac- 
tion centered  around  the  $4  mark. 
Again,  you're  likely  to  run  into  queues. 


As  for  the  children— well,  it's  a  chil- 
dren's fair.  If  they're  between  the  age.s  o 
2  and  12,  you'll  only  have  to  pay  hal; 
price— $1— and  the  fair  will  throw  in  a 
closed-circuit  lost-child  finder  for  noth- 
ing. Most  kids  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
fair's  splashier  exhibits.  They  move,  they 
bellow,  they  crawl  on  their  wheels  likf^ 
robots,  and  even  children  under  5  will 
probably  succumb  to  their  spells. 

Being  cowards,  we  left  our  3-  and  one- 
year-olds  at  home.  On  occasion,  when 
we  wanted  to  look  at  exhibits  that  didn't 
involve  moving  chairs,  walkways,  plat- 
forms or  puppet  shows,  we  parked  our 
5-  and  7-year-old  offspring  at  the  Danish 
pavilion,  which  operates  a  miniaturized 
Tivoli  Gardens,  complete  with  trained 
supervisors,  high  slide  and  an  artificial 
stream  for  paper-boat  sailing:  .50  cents  a 
child  for  two  hours. 

There  are  other  playgrounds  too.  The 
Protestant  and  Orthodox  Center,  Chun  1 
Candy  and  Hall  of  Education  pavilicjn 
also  offer  youthful  diversion,  and  the 
Scott  Paper  pavilion  even  has  a  diaper- 
changing  lounge. 

As  for  expenses,  they'll  vary  with  your 
time,  energy  and  resistance.  About  85 
percent  of  the  fair's  150  exhibits  are  free. 
Theoretically,  once  you  pay  your  $2  per 
person  at  the  gate,  you'll  be  able  to  see 
most  of  the  1964-65  New  York  World's 
Fair  for  nothing.  But  fairs,  and  particu- 
larly this  one,  offer  infinite  temptation. 
The  way  we  tested  it,  if  a  family  of  two 
adults  and  two  children  under  12  rides 
the  subway  ($L20),  stays  at  the  fair  all 
day  ($6  admission),  eats  two  inexpen- 
sive meals  ($10-$15)  and  spends  about 
$2  on  miscellaneous  items,  it  can  squeak 
by  for  less  than  $25.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  same  family  drives  ($1.50  for 
parking),  eats  two  meals  in  what  the 
guidebook  calls  "moderately"  priced 
restaurants  ($25-$45),  buys  a  couple  of 
rides  and  indulges  modestly  in  souvenirs, 
the  cost  more  than  doubles. 

If  you're  going  to  take  the  fair  in  easy 
stages,  which  is  the  best  way,  you'll  get 
a  lot  more  for  your  money  by  eating 
supper  on  the  grounds  one  or  two  nights 
and  dining  in  New  York  the  rest  of  the 
time.  By  all  means,  though,  do  not  miss 
the  fair  after  dark.  It  is  at  its  best 
then,  a  jeweled  fairyland  of  colors  and 
lights  and  spectacular  fountains,  ^^'e 
guarantee  you'll  never  forget  it.  Any- 
way, that's  the  feeling  around  our  house. 


ROAMING  THE  FAIR  CITY 

5eing  a  tourist's  guide  to  New  York  City  by  a  dyed-in-the-traffic  native  son,  who  hopes  that  you'll  have  a  marvelous  time. 

By  Henry  Morgan 


Qlease,  please,  you  must  believe  me ! 
2  There  is  only  one  way  to  come  to 
New  York,  and  nobody  has  ever  told 
anybody  about  it  before.  Mostly,  visit- 
DTs  arrive  in  town  with  a  bang,  which  is 
either  the  front  bumper  of  the  car  hit- 
tiiiu  the  back  bumper  of  the  car  ahead 
(  "A  funny  thing  happened  to  Gertrude 
and  me  on  our  way  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel")  or  it's  the  undercarriage  of  an 
airplane  smacking  the  runway  at  Ken- 
iH'dy  Airport. 

Wrong,  wrong.  The  only  way  to  ap- 
proach the  island  is  by  stealth.  Sneak  in. 
Take  a  train.  Come  by  ship.  Gently  does 
it.  Take  a  Circle  Line  or  Day  Line  cruise 
and  sail  around  the  island,  sort  of  snif- 
fing at  it.  Walk  the  streets  for  a  couple 
of  days.  Test  the  air  (what's  left  of  it). 
And  don't  be  the  kind  of  wise  guy  who 
won't  go  where  the  "tourists"  go.  When 
there's  something  for  tourists,  like  Radio 
City  or  the  art  museums,  it's  worth  see- 
ing; otherwise  all  those  other  people 
wouldn't  have  gone  there  before  you.  The 
corny  thing  to  do  is  miss  the  sights  be- 
cause you're  afraid  of  being  taken  for  an 
apple  knocker. 

Look  at  Grant's  Tomb.  Eat  a  hot  dog. 
Sit  on  a  bench  in  Central  Park.  Buy  a 
street  map.  Go  to  the  piers  and  stare  at 
the  ocean  liners.  Take  a  walk  on  Park 
Avenue.  Give  a  panhandler  a  quarter. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you're  on  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Those  of  us  who  live  here 
tend  to  forget  it,  but  we're  surrounded 
by  water.  And  this  island  don't  plant 
'taters,  don't  plant  cotton,  don't  grow 
nothin',  and  if  anybody  tried  to  starve 
us  into  surrender  they  could  do  it  in 
three  days.  All  we  grow  is  advertising 
campaigns  and  books  and  big  ideas  and 
ladies'  ready-to-wear  and  all  the  prob- 
lems everybody  else  has,  only  more  so. 

We're  about  32  square  miles  of  glam- 
our and  trash  cans  and  signs  that  say 
"Curb  your  dog,"  and  we  have  about 
200,000  dogs,  most  of  them  nonreaders. 
We  have  30,000  cab  drivers  except  when 
it  rains,  when  we  have  six.  Two  of  them 
are  in  the  garage  and  four  others  are  off 
duty  because  (a)  the  drivers  hate  people, 
and  (b)  they're  just  going  in,  or  having 
lunch,  or  let's  go  back  to  (a).  Finland 
has  half  our  population  and  65  daily 
newspapers.  We  have  six  papers.  On  our 
sidewalks  you'll  see  hundreds  of  bent 
arms  with  transistor  radios  at  one  end 
and  sort  of  goofy  kids  at  the  other.  Our 


citizens  come  in  all  sizes  and  colors,  and 
by  and  large  get  along  better  than  peo- 
ple do  in  most  big  towns. 

The  other  day  I  got  hold  of  a  pam- 
phlet or  something  with  a  list  of  sights 
people  should  look  for  in  Manhattan, 
and  maybe  we  should  run  through  that 
together  and  see  if  we  really  feel  it.  What 
I  mean  is,  they  listed  things  like  the  Tri- 
borough  Bridge.  Well,  you  can't  see  it. 
You  just  plain  can't  see  it— it  stretches 
all  over  the  place  and  there's  nowhere  to 
stand  for  a  view  of  it.  The  Queensborough 
Bridge  can  be  seen,  all  right,  but  nobody 
wants  to  look  at  it.  (That's  the  one  they 
usually  show  in  movies  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  bachelor's  penthouse.  But  no 
bachelors  have  penthice  around  there. 
Let's  put  it  this  way:  if  there  is  a  bache- 
lor who  does,  he'd  never  let  anybody 
from  Hollywood  in  his  apartment.) 

Next  big  must  for  sightseeing,  it  said 
there,  is  the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital,  the  Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical  Center  and  The  New  York  Hos- 
pital. Now  I  ask  you!  And  the  Holland 
Tunnel.  Really !  I'm  not  a  tunnel  knocker, 
but  I  think  you  could  invest  your  time 
in  something  more  rewarding  than 
bridges,  tunnels  and  hospitals. 

Onward.  Go  to  the  zoo  in  Central 
Park.  It's  a  tiny  zoo.  It  has  very  few  in- 
habitants and  only  one  of  each  of  what- 
ever, but  it  sure  is  cute.  And  if  you  go  on 
a  sunny  day  you'll  get  a  good  view  of 
half  the  children  in  town.  They  go  by  in 
flurries  towed  by  huge  red  balloons  which 
always  end  up  in  the  tree  branches,  and 
they  give  the  place  such  a  festive  air! 
If  you  demand  an  adult-sized  zoo,  we 
have  one  up  in  the  Bronx,  but  please, 
just  stay  on  my  island. 

Now,  as  you  leave  the  Central  Park 
zoo  you're  on  Fifth  Avenue.  We  use  cap- 
ital F,  capital  A  around  here  because  we 
think  it's  the  only  one  there  is.  And  it  is. 
Those  apartments  across  the  street,  for 
example.  Six  rooms  average  $46,000  to 
buy,  but  then  you  don't  have  to  pay 
rent.  You  pay  only  your  share  of  the 
maintenance,  and  that  comes  to  some- 
thing like  $500  a  month.  That's  what 
happens  on  Fifth  Avenue.  And  on  the 
next  one  over,  Madison,  and  the  next. 
Park,  and  on  all  the  side  streets  in  be- 
tween. From  47th  Street,  say,  up  to  86th, 
and  from  Fifth  Avenue  eastward  to  the 
River  is  the  wealthiest  district  or  what- 
ever on  the  face  of  the  globe.  And  most 


of  that  money  is  controlled  by  ladies. 

They  say  that  Greenwich  Village  is 
nothing  like  it  was  in  the  old  days.  In  the 
old  days,  they  say  the  Village  was  really 
something.  And  they're  right  and  we're 
lucky,  because  today  the  Village  is  vastly 
more  so  than  whatever  it  was.  It's  chock- 
a-block  with  artists.  At  least  the  men 
wear  blue  jeans  and  long  hair,  and  the 
girls  wear  blue  jeans  and  long  hair. 
That's  what  they  look  like.  Alike. 
Nonobjective  people  are  puddling  thou- 
sands of  nonobjective  dribbles  on  can- 
vas, shirt  cardboards,  one  another.  The 
ladies  wear  no  makeup  in  order  to  show 
their  independence.  In  among  them  are 
playwrights  without  pencils,  poets  with- 
out rent  money,  novelists  without  a 
prayer  .  .  .  but  they're  living,  they're 
"free,"  they're  having  one  whale  of  a 
good  time,  and  you  certainly  should  get 
down  there  and  mingle  it  up  a  bit. 

Ask  somebody  how  you  get  to  take 
the  ferry  to  Staten  Island.  It's  old  hat 
maybe,  but  it's  great.  As  soon  as  you 
leave  the  dock  you're  mixed  up  in,  with 
any  luck  at  all,  the  most  exciting  traffic 
afloat.  The  S.S.  France  may  go  by,  or 
the  Queen  Mary.  Tugs  push  barges 
loaded  with  freight  cars  (yes,  hon,  rail- 
road freight  cars)  right  under  your  nose, 
and  rich  folks  in  yachts  glide  past  you 
and  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  You  can  see 
lower  Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  upper  bay,  the  Hudson,  the 
lower  bay,  and  our  newest  bridge,  named 
after  Giovanni  da  Verrazano,  first  Euro- 
pean to  explore  New  York  Harbor— take 
that,  Henry  Hudson ! 

Do  another  corny  thing  for  me  and 
you,  please:  Go  to  the  top  of  the  Empire 
State  Building.  With  any  kind  of  break 
in  the  weather  you'll  get  one  of  the  fan- 
tastic views  available  on  this  globe. 
What's  more  important  is  that  when  you 
go  home,  and  somebody  asks  if  you  went 
"up  the  Empire  State  like  we  did,"  if 
you  say  "no,"  you'll  make  him  feel  he'd 
done  something  provincial,  and  that  you 
think  you're  more  worldly  than  he  is.  I 
know  many  New  Yorkers  who've  never 
been  up  there,  and  I  think  they're  silly. 

Visit  the  statue  of  Balto  in  Central 
Park.  Most  people  haven't  seen  Balto, 
and  nobody  knows,  except  me  and  your 
great-uncle  Harvey,  that  he  led  a  dog 
team  which  brought  serum  to  isolated 
Nome,  Alaska,  one  winter  long  ago  and 
stopped  an  epidemic. 


I  think  you'll  find  that  Chinatown  is 
pretty  cute,  too,  but  don't  take  a  bus 
tour.  Just  go  down  there  and  walk 
around.  There  aren't  any  opium  dens 
there  these  days,  but  then  there  never 
were.  But  you  can  drop  in  almost  any- 
where for  lunch  and,  while  you  may  not 
hit  Old  China,  you'll  do  very  well.  (One 
place,  it's  called  Bo-Bo,  has  two  things 
going  for  it— it's  at  20J<2  Pell  Street,  and 
it's  run  by  people  who  were  members  of 
a  Chinese  opera  company.  They  don't 
speak  much  English,  but  then  we  all 
have  days  like  that,  don't  we?) 

You  may  want  to  go  to  the  theater, 
and  I  just  hope  Times  Square  doesn't  let 
you  down  too  much.  See,  Times  Square 
hasn't  been  able  to  decide  in  the  past  20 
years  or  so  just  where  it's  going.  It  got 
caught  in  high  traffic,  high  rent,  the  de- 
cline of  the  movies,  too  much  public- 
ity—oh, a  lot  of  things.  It's  on  the  taw- 
dry side  these  days,  and  we  never  take 
anybody  to  see  it.  Perhaps  you  could 
come  back  another  time? 

One  time  I  was  at  the  Opera  in  Rome 
and  the  singing  wasn't  any  too  good.  I 
asked  an  Italian  friend  if  I  was  being  a 
crab,  and  he  said  no,  the  singing  wasn't 
too  good.  "I'll  tell  you,"  he  said,  "when 
we  do  get  somebody  who's  hot  stuff,  next 
thing  you  know  she's  in  New  York." 
And  I  found  that  the  best  champagne  is 
shipped  out  of  France,  and  the  best  leath- 
ers are  sent  here  from  Spain.  We  have 
temple  bells  from  India  and  some  fine 
netsukes  from  Japan.  The  shops  here 
have  whatever  it  is  that's  any  good  at 
all.  Saks  is  here,  and  Macy's  and  Tiffa- 
ny's. There'^s  Alitalia  and  Sabena  and 
El  Al  and  Takashimaya  and  India  House, 
African  Woodcarving  Suppliers  Inc., 
and  Cheese  of  All  Nations;  Wedgwood 
has  a  showroom  in  New  York  and  so  has 
the  Japan  Food  Corp.,  importers  of  Kik- 
koman  Shoyu  Sauce. 

You  can  buy  Polish  rugs  on  57th 
Street  and  Danish  hams  in  the  super- 
markets. Russian  newspapers  are  on  sale 
here  and  so  are  the  Greek.  You  can  get 
a  fine  Slovak  dinner  in  the  Eighties  and 
wonderful  German  beers  on  tap.  In  fact, 
there  are  days  when  you  think  that  if 
New  York  closed  down  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  go  to  pot. 

This  is  a  perfectly  marvelous  city  and 
you'll  have  a  perfectly  marvelous  time. 
I'm  glad  I  met  you,  and  do  come  back. 
But  when  we've  finished  Times  Square. 
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cavities  now 
Get 

Colgate - 
THE 

BIG 
ONE! 


Colgate  was  clinically  compared 
with  the  well-known 
fluoride  brand.' 
Verdict:  Colgate  unsurpassed 
in  reducing  new  cavities. 

And  Colgate  tastes  best;  helps  stop  bad 
breath;  stops  mouth  odor  instantly  for 
most  people.  No  wonder  it's  the  biggest 
selling  toothpaste  in  the  world.  Colgate 
just  has  to  be  best  for  your  family. 
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7  summer  short  cuts 
How  many  do  you  know? 


Nothing  wraps  up  work  like  a  strong,  absorbent  ScotTowel 


I     Takp  roll  of  soft  ScotTowcis  to  beach. 

*  Use  to  remove  sand,  suntan  oil.  Dry 
hands,  faces.  No  stains  on  beach  towels. 


^       uur  grill  w  ith  wet  ScotTowel  and 
cleanser.  Strong  ScotTouels  last 
through  toughest  jobs.  No  cloths  to  wash. 


hunks,  seed 

on  strong  Scot  Towel.  Drain  berries,  pit  cherries,  pare  peaches,  scoop  out  canta- 
loupe balls  on  ScotTowel.  Pile  fruit  in  shell.  Parings  pick  up  neat  and  tidy. 


ScotTowels  are  built  to 
take  to  the  water... 

that's  why  they  do  all  these  jobs  so  well 

ScotTowels  are  built  to  handle  wet 
jobs.  So  super-absorbent  they  soak  up 
five  times  their  weight  in  water.  So 
strong  they  stay  strong  even  when  wet. 
And  they're  soft,  too.  That's  why  they 
do  more  jobs  more  efficiently,  from 
scouring  pans  to  drying  hands.  No 
wonder  more  women  use  ScotTowels. 
Get  the  Regular  or  Big  Roll  today. 


"7    ScotTowel  Holders  in  your  summer 
*  cottage  keep  ScotTowels  handy  for 
wash-ups.  Cut  down  towel  laundry. 


A     Keep  flowers  fresh  going  home  in 
*  damp,  absorl>ent  ScotTowel.  Cut 
stems  on  ScotTowel.  No  leafy  clutter. 


Scoribwels 


SCOTTI  ^  MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YO 


Vidal  Sassoon  of  London,  and  one  of  his  sprightly  hair  cuts  beloved  by  smart  young  women  there... and  here! 


"When  you  have  a  super  look— keep  it  super !" 
says  Vidal  Sassoon.  "Naturally,  you  want  your 
new  hair  color  to  stay  fresh  and  live-looking. 
This  way,  it  shows  off  your  cut  and  you  to  best 
advantage.  Don't  let  the  wrong  shampoo  spoil 
its  beauty.  Use  special  colorfast  shampoo  by 
Clairol — it  won't  change  hair  color."  Very 
different  from  other  leading  shampoos,  this 


colorfast  shampoo  by  Clairol  was  specifically 
created  for  women  who  color  or  hghten  their 
hair.  In  two  unique  formulas:  Clairol  Blue  for 
all  light  delicate  blonde  shades  of  lightened 
and  toned  hair.  Clairol  Green  for  all  red,  brown 
and  black  shades  of  tints  and 
lasting  rinses.  At  leading  beauty 
salons  and  cosmetic  counters. 


CLAIROL'  SHAMPOO  the  colorfast  shampoo 


BLUE-for  blondes  GREEN— 
and  ligtitest  tones  lastlng-i 


©  Cloln 


Don't  worry,  you  can  feed  this  hungry  team  with  your  new  KelvinatorTrimwall 


II  I  r  i 


ijisnll'iiiiia 


It  holds  twice  the  food,  fits  a  31-inch  floor 
space  like  an  old  8-cubic-foot  model, 
even  saves  on  electricity.  An  entirely  new 
type  of  cabinet  construction  assures  safe, 
uniform  temperatures  in  both  freezer  and 
refrigerator  no  matter  how  hot  your  kitchen 


gets.  The  fresh  food  compartment  is  over 
12-cubic-feet  big;  the  freezer  stores  157 
pounds  of  frozen  foods.  Best  of  all:  You  get 
this  larger,  safer  foodkeeping  at  a  lower  oper- 
ating cost  than  other  frostless  refrigerators 
that  are  much  smaller.  Why?  Because  its  new 


wall  construction  is  better  insulated,  more  ef- 
ficient, built  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  Trimwall  is 
the  finest  achievement  in  Kelvinator's  fifty 
long  years  of  building  superior  refrigerators. 

KELVINATOR  DIVISION  OF  AMERICAN  MOTORS  CORP..  ^^^^fei 
DETROIT  32.  MICH.  DEDICATED  TO  EXCELLENCE  IN  K50^ 
RAMBLER  AUTOMOBILES  AND  KELVINATOR  APPLIANCES  ^9S^ 


j^ENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  TOTS  ACROSS  THE  LAND  ARE  SAYING 


'"hank  You, 
Dr.  Seuss! 


For  Giving  Us  Books  That  Even  Beginners 
Can  Read  All  By  Themselves 

.1  books  written  simply  enough  for  beginning  readers  necessarily  be 
1  It  was  always  assumed  so  . .  .  until  the  beloved  DR.  SEUSS  created 
'1  Cat  in  the  Hat."  The  kids  loved  it,  and  parents  and  teachers  were 
r  ed  to  see  their  children  reading  joyously  and  unaided.  Now  the  idea 
.sDeen  expanded  by  Dr.  Seuss  and  other  gifted  writers  and  artists  into 
T^ole  program  of  irresistible  BEGINNER  BOOKS. 

1     To  introduce  you  and  your  child  to  the 

Beginning 


Pop"  ©  1963  Dr.  Seui 


•'"Good  Housekeeping''- 

V  CU<R«HTilS 


Readers' 
Program 


HOP 
POP 

We  like  to  hop. 
We  like  to  hop 
on  top  of  Pop. 

Excerpt  and  drawing  f, 
"Hop  on  Pop" 
©1963  Dr.  Seuss 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  ACCEPT 

Ihese  3  Beginner  Books 

including  the  delightful  new 
DR.  SEUSS  Best  Seller,"HOP  ON  POP" 

the  "simplest  Seuss  for  youngest  use" 
The  *1  Children's  Best  Seller  for  "{QGZ-TheNewYorkTimes 

You'll  know  something  special  is  happening  the 
first  time  your  youngster  turns,  wide-eyed,  from  the 
mmt     ^^^^  wonderful  cartoon  creatures  and  their  hilarious  an- 

^^^^^  tics  to  the  words  that  tell  the  story.  Word  by  word, 

^^^1    ^K^^^  phrase  by  phrase,  he  will  follow  the  print.  Excite- 

^W^^l    ^^0^M  ment  grows  and  grows  until  the  secret  can  be  kept 

^■^■1  ^^^B  no  longer.  "Mommy !  Daddy !  Come  and  listen.  /  can 

^^^^  read  it  myself."  And  so  the  great  adventure  begins, 

moving  from  page  to  page,  book  to  book  —  until  the 
Tp|»L  words  that  were  once  hard  to  read  become  easy  — 

WITH  TRIAL  understanding  comes  more  quickly — and  vocabulary 

ENROLLMENT  grows  by  leaps  and  bounds.  All  because  he  has 

discovered  reading  is  fun,  when  he  can  do  it  himself. 

BOOKS  OF  ADVENTURE,  HUMOR,  KNOWLEDGE- 
WRITTEN  IN  WORDS  HE  ALREADY  KNOWS  OR  CAN  QUICKLY  LEARN 


HOP  ON  POP 

by  Dr.  Seuss 

Wonderful  nonsense  for 
the  youngest  readers  of 
all.  As  The  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  says, 
"Dr.  Seuss  is  bent  on  re- 
moving reading  frustra- 
tions before  they  start 
and  he  deserves  a  special 
fanfare  for  'HOP  ON 
POP'  .  .  .  Should  turn  any 
reading  lesson  into  a  ball, 
especially  when  the  chil- 
dren see  the  illustrations." 


TEN  APPLES  UP  ON  TOP! 

by  Theo.  LcSicg 
Illustrated  by  Roy  McKic 

Take  ten  apples,  some  ex- 
traordinarily dexterous 
animals,  and  an  author 
who  can  toss  words  around 
as  deftly  as  a  juggler 
tosses  his  clubs.  The  re- 
sult: a  delightful  tale  told 
in  rhyme  —  and  a  vocabu- 
lary of  just  75  simple 
words.  Wild  and  wonder- 
ful )>ictures  add  to  the 
fun. 


ARE  YOU  MY  MOTHER? 

by  P.  D.  Eastman 

An  odd  young  bird  hatches 
out  of  his  egg  and  into  a 
series  of  feather-raising 
adventures.  At  the  brink 
of  disaster,  fate  smiles 
(and  your  tot  will  laugh 
with  pleasure  and  relief) 
as  our  hero  is  rescued  by 
a  snorting  steam  shovel. 
All  this  in  funny  pictures 
and  a  vocabulary  of  100 
simple  words! 


importance  of  the  BEGINNING  READERS' 
CORAM  goes  far  beyond  the  glorious  illustrations 
i  fascinating  stories.  Each  book  makes  reading 
•re  fun,  and  easier  than  ever,  because  it  is  written 
50  to  275  basic  words  your  child  has  already 
.rned,  or  can  quickly  pick  up.  All  are  written  and 
Jstrated  by  gifted  writers  and  artists  who  know 
lere  a  child's  heart  is.  There's  a  story  on  whales, 
the  tale  of  a  city  boy  who  becomes 
a  cowboy,  a  little  girl  who  flew  an 
airplane  .  .  .  even  a  trip  to  the 
moon.  No  wonder  TV  and  comic 
books  soon  step  aside! 

BEGINNER  BOOKS  are  dur- 
ably designed  to  live  with  a  small 
child.  Printed  in  at  least  three 
bright  colors  and  in  large  readable 
type,  they're  just  long  enough  for 
a  child's  attention  span.  As  a 
member,  your  child  will  receive  a 


X  Ouri 
■  We  invit 


BEGINNER  BOOK  every  month 
and  you  will  be  billed  only  $1.49 
plus  a  small  mailing  charge,  in- 
stead of  the  publisher's  catalog 
price  of  $1.95.  After  four  selec- 
tions, you  may  cancel  any  time. 

Introductory  Trial  Offer 

We  invite  you  to  prove  the  benefits 
of  the  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM  by  ac- 
cepting the  three  books  shown  here  —  a  $5.85  value  at 
the  publisher's  catalog  price  —  for  $1.49.  Even  this 
small  investment  in  your  child's  reading  and  school 
progress  carries  no  risk. 

Ten  days'  trial  must  convince  you  that  the  program 
will  stimulate  his  appetite  for  reading,  or  you  may 
return  the  three  introductory  books  and  owe  nothing. 
If  we  prove  our  point,  have  you  ever  seen  a  greater 
bargain?  Fill  out  and  return  the  coupon  now,  to 

THE  BEGINNING  READERS'  PROGRAM 

A  Division  of  Grolicr  Enterprises  Inc. 
845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


THE  BEGINNING  kEADERS'  PROGRAM,  Dept.  D-7 

A  Division  of  Grolicr  Enterprises  Inc. 
845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Please  enroll  my  child  in  the  Beginning  Readers'  Program 
and  send  him  at  once  the  three  Beginner  Books  pictured 
here,  for  which  you  will  bill  me  only  $1.49  plus  a  small  mail- 
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Gone  wonderfully,  wildly  beauti- 
ful for  summer's  fashions!  A  hot 
flame  of  red  cooled  by  a  golden 
glow,  "Orange  Gone  Wild"  is 
all  girl,  all  glamour.  Be- 
witching with  a  bronzed 
skin.  Smashing  on  you 
who  shun  the  sun.  Who 
created  this  non-stop 
summer  sensation 
for  fascinating 
lips,  fingertips, 
toes?  Cutex. 
of  course! 
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Make  this  simple  face  t  est: 

Prove  Dove  doesn  t  dry  your  skin 
the  way  soap  can. 


Imagine  a  dotted  line  down  the  middle  of 
your  face  — as  you  see  in  the  picture.  Then 
lather  one  side  of  your  face  with  soap. 
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Lather  the  other  side  of  your  hu  e  with  Dove. 
Notice  how  much  richer  the  Dove  lather  is? 
Dove  creams  your  skin  while  you  wash. 
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Now  rinse  and  pat  dry.  Stroke  the  soap- 
washed  side.  Notice  how  taut  and  dry  your 
skin  feels.  It's  a  fact :  soap  can  dry  your  skin. 


Stroke  the  Dove-washed  side.  Your  ^kin  luis 
a  velvety,  just-creamed  feeling.  Dove  leaves 
your  skin  softer,  smoother  than  soap. 


Dove— and  only  Dove— is  %  cleansing  cream. 
Dove  is  actually  good  for  your  skin. 

Dove  crpfinis  your  skin  while  you  ivds/i 


Why  not  switch  from  soap  to  Dove?  Choose  either 
white  Dove  or  new,  lightly  scented  pink  Dove. 


most  important  minutes 
of  your  summer  day 

When  hot  weather  makes  you  feel  tense, 
irritable,  headachy,  two  Bayer'  Aspirin  and 
a  short  rest  can  help  you  feel  better  fast! 

It  happens  to  most  of  us  on  a  hot.  humid  summer  day,  when  the  pres- 
sures of  daily  living  mount  up.  By  midafternoon  we  feel  so  headachy 
and  edgy  that  the  simplest  chore,  the  smallest  disturbance  becomes 
an  irritation.  We're  in  no  mood  to  enjoy  life  or  the  company  of  others. 

Hero's  how  to  turn  that  mood  around:  just  take  two  Bayer 
Aspi  rin  for  you  r  headache,  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  relax.  These 
few  minutes  can  make  a  world  of  difference  in  the  way  you  feel  and 
act.  You'll  enjoy  being  with  people,  and  they'll  enjoy  being  with  you. 

Whenever  you  get  tense,  headachy  and  out  of  sorts  on  a  hot 
summer  afternoon,  set  aside  a  few  minutes      '  """ ■«»»""«™tuu-j 
for  two  Bayer  Aspirin  tablets  and  a  brief 
rest.  You'll  find  these  can  be  the  most  - 
important  minutes  of  your  summer  day. 


FOR  POCKET,  F^-S;  --  AVEL,  WORK 


-THE  BAYER  1\\ 


THE  FOURTH  DIMENSION 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  a  mother  of  two 
lovely  boys,  aged  two  and  five,  and  a 
wife  and  an  occupational  therapist  who 
long  ago  "discovered  I  could  not  be  vi- 
rlusirely  any  of  these."  I  have  just  com- 
pleted two  years  of  full-time  graduate 
study  at  New  York  University  and  am 
about  to  return  to  my  part-time  hos- 
pital job  while  I  work  on  my  doctoral 
dissertation. 

Thank  you  for  all  of  the  June  issue. 

Mrs.  Hermine  D.  Plotnick 
New  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 


Drnr  Editors:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  article  Woman:  The 
Fourth  Dimension  [by  Betty  Friedan|. 
1  am  entering  my  last  year  of  premedical 
studies,  and  had  begun  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  I  should  enter  medical  school  be- 
cause of  all  the  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations it  would  involve.  Being  the  only 
girl  in  all  of  my  classes  for  three  years,  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
my  plans  with  other  girls  who  also  intend 
to  be  someone  other  than  a  full-time 
housewife. 

f'or  this  reason  your  piece  was  of 
great  interest  to  me,  and  although  I  did 
not  agree  with  all  the  opinions  stated, 
I  certainly  approved  of  the  general 
principles.  j^,gg  Elizabeth  A.  Breen 
Sati  Frniicixco,  Calif . 


Dear  Editors:  Wow!  The  .June  issue  of 
the  Journal  is  a  must  for  every  woman 
tied  down  with  diapers,  dishes  and 
drudgery.  The  Fourth  Dimension  must 
be  daring. 

I  realize  that  I,  too,  belong  in  that 
group  of  women  who  dare  to  turn 
dreams  into  reality.  It  takes  discipline 
and  hard  work;  much  more  than  house- 
work, which  must  also  be  done  some- 
time, somehow,  if  the  family  is  to  sur- 
vive and  not  be  snowed  under  a  pile  of 
dust  and  dirty  clothes. 

My  copy  of  the  Journal  will  not  be 
passed  on  to  a  friend  as  it  usually  is,  but 
will  be  kept  and  frequently  referred  to 
when  I  get  bogged  down.  This  issue  has 
done  more  for  me  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  I'm  so  glad  I'm  a  subscriber. 

Mrs.  Ann  M.  Smith 
Bataria,  X.Y. 


Dear  Editors :  Your  June  issue  is  wonder- 
ful! 

I  was  so  happy  to  find  that  someone 
agrees  with  me  and  admits  in  public  that 
I  am  a  human  being,  not  a  shadow.  I 
hope  my  daughter  won't  follow  in  my 
footsteps  and  be  "just  a  housewife." 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Pitts 
Jonesboro,  Ga. 


Dear  Editors:  I  read  the  June  issue 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  from  cm 
to  cover— I  nearly  inhaled  it.  Bei 
Friedan  should  be  named  Woman 
the  Year.  ^^^^  Maurie  Puhlm 
Lantana,  f 


Dear  Editors:  I  have  read  and  rere;. 
every  word  of  your  fascinating  Jui 
issue  of  the  Journal  and  found  it  to  i 
the  answer  to  many  half-formed  hope 
and  aspirations  for  the  planning  of  m 
own  future. 

I  am  32  years  old,  and  the  mother  c 
four  children,  aged  two  to  nine.  I  do  no 
intend  to  hurry  right  out  and  get  a  jo 
now,  but  have  a  terrible  sense  of  urgenc. 
about  preparing  now  for  the  years  whe 
the  children  are  all  in  school.  I  feel  tha 
there  is  absolutely  no  more  importan 
job  than  motherhood  and  that  the  whol 
self  must  be  given  to  the  task  when  th 
child  is  at  the  preschool  age,  so  I 
satisfied  with  my  small  world  at  th 
moment.  But  I  don't  want  it  to  remaii 
small  forever. 


Mrs.  Nancy  Di  Giol 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Dear  Editors:  My  mother  has  been 
working  mother  ever  since  I  can  re 
member.  I  don't  believe  this  has  hur 
my  brothers  or  myself  in  the  least, 
think  that  we  value  the  time  we  spent 
without  Mother  more  than  we  would 
she  were  not  working.  I  also  think  he; 
working  has  helped  to  develop  a  sens< 
of  responsibility  in  us.  We  respect  anc 
enjoy  our  mother  because  she  has  givet 
us  something  to  be  proud  of  and  to  value 


Miss  Mary  Jane  Annals 
Great  Falls,  Mont 


Dear  Editors:  The  Bible  says  that  nt 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  for  he  wil 
either  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other, 
or  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other. 

Let  us  leave  the  modern  woman  in 
her  completely  fulfilling  three-dimen- 
sional role.  America  will  become  greatei 
only  when  the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradl< 
is  at  home  to  train  the  mind,  guide  the 
soul  and  instill  the  ideas  that  made 
America  great— all  the  way  through 
high  school.  Then,  when  woman 
made  her  real  and  eternal  contribution 
to  society,  let  her  seek  her  "fourth  di- 
mension." ^jjjg  Conrad  L.  Waby 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Dear  Editors:  All  of  a  sudden  1  feel 
gulfed  by  Women.  Women  look  up  at 
me  from  microscopes;  women  in  business 
suits  open  ea.rnest  mouths  in  arguments, 
women  pose  unsmilingly  in  front  of 
cameras  for  (I  suppose)  my  benefit.  The 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Imagine  me  a  professional  Accountant! 


I'm  in  business  for  nnyself.  I  choose  my  own  hours.  I  earn  important 
money  — and  there's  plenty  of  time  left  for  my  family!  " 


iVE  you  noticed  how  many  women  with 
children  in  school  now  enjoy  an  excit- 
areer  outside  the  home?  You  can,  too. 
is  a  simple  and  proven  way  to  enter  a 
fied,  highly  paid  profession  which  offers 
in  equal  opportunity  with  men. 
pressing  need  exists  today  for  trained 
mtants.  Women  are  being  welcomed 
his  interesting  field  —  even  women  who 
Ive  only  a  few  hours  a  day.  Now,  in  your 

hours  at  home,  you  can  prepare  con- 
ntly  and  pleasantly  for  a  full  or  part 
career  in  Accounting.  No  previous  book- 
ng  experience  is  required  —  and  age  is 

consideration. 

thout  the  slightest  interference  with 
present  duties,  the  LaSalle  School  of 
anting  brings  your  training  to  your 
-  where  you  are  a  class  of  one.  Your 
IS  are  mailed  to  you  by  LaSalle's  dis- 
ished  faculty  of  expert  instructors  and 
icing  accountants.  You  are  carefully 
id  every  step  of  the  way.  You  are  given 


assignments  which  are  then  individually  cor- 
rected and  graded.  You  are  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  every  Accounting  task  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  handle  in  the  business  world. 
The  cost  of  all  this  is  remarkably  low. 

Your  training  could  not  be  in  more  ex- 
perienced hands.  For  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, LaSalle  has  been  a  world  leader  in 
business  education,  and  has  enrolled  more 
than  1,000,000  students  from  every  state. 
A  LaSalle  diploma  in  Accounting  is  a  valu- 
able credential  respected  by  employers. 

If  independent  income,  professional  pres- 
tige, and  work  hours  of  your  own  choosing 
appeal  to  you,  you  should  read  the  famous 
LaSalle  booklet  "Opportunities  in  Account- 
ing". You  will  learn  about  the  many  fields 
of  Accounting  in  which  you  may  specialize, 
and  you  will  receive  full  details  of  LaSalle 
spare-time  training.  A  copy  of  this  interest- 
ing booklet  is  yours  free  of  cost  or  obligation. 
Mail  the  coupon  to  LaSalle,  417  S.  Dearborn, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605. 


Send  for  this  free 
illustrated  booklet 
It  describes  the  many 
opportunities,  full  or 
part  time,  open  to  you 
as  an  Accountant. 


LA  SALLE 

EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

A  Correspondence  Institution 

417  S.  Dearborn,  Dept.  32-083 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Please  send  nie,  free  of  cost  or  obligation, 
your  illustrated  booklet  "Opportunities  in 
Accounting". 


Zone  or 

Cily  Zip  No  

County  State  

Canadian  Residents,  write: 
166       LaSalle,  Box  1001.  Montreal  3.  Quebec 
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Yes,  even  tea  spots 

At  last!  A  dishwasher  detergent  that  really  does  both! 
(1)  cleans  difficult  food  stains  (2)  ends  water  spots 

You  need  a  dishwasher  detergent  that  does  more  than  stop  water  spots. 
Now  it's  here! 

No  matter  what  the  stain  — dried-in  grease,  sticky  chocolate,  gooey 
syrup,  filmed-in  milk,  smudged  lipstick,  dried-up  egg— even  stubborn 
tea  stains  — now  you  can  have  glasses,  silver,  dishes,  pots  that  are 
cleaner,  brighter  than  any  other  dishwasher  detergent  can  make  them— 
and  without  water  spotting. 

Electrasol's  even-flow  formula  cleans  without  clinging.  This  is  due  to 
an  extraordinary  wetting  agent  that  makes  water  "wetter"  so  it  cleans 
even  the  most  difficult  stains— then  rolls  right  off  your  dishes.  Will  not 
spot,  film  or  streak... no  matter  how  hard  the  water... no  matter  what 
make  your  dishwasher.  No  wonder  Electrasol  is  recommended  by  every 
leading  dishwasher  manufacturer. 

ELECTRASOL 
for  dishwashers 

By  the  world's  largest  maker  of  dishwasher  detergents 


Send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  your  FREE  12-page  colorful  booklet. 
■  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Yoi.'  Electric  Dishwasher "  Write  to  Electrasol,  Dept.  36-B 
P.O.  Box  1225,  Grand  Central  Post  Office,  New  York  17,  New  York. 


world  is  one  vast  Smith  College,  but 
without  dances,  without  dates,  without 
any  helpless  giggling  during  a  midnight 
raid  on  a  locked  dormitorj'  kitchen. 
There  isn't  a  man  in  sight. 

Must  Betty  Friedan  push  us  all  into 
her  serious  army  of  women? 

Mrs.  a.  Hewsom  Michie  Jr. 

Clemmons,  N.C. 

Dear  Editors:  You  no  longer  believe  in 
me— but  I  am  here.  I  am  that  (to  you; 
anomaly,  the  highly  educated  housewife 
who  is  happy  in  her  feminine  role  of 
keeping  the  home  fires  burning. 

You  seem  to  feel  that  if  a  woman 
makes  clothing  for  herself  and  her 
daughters  for  20  years,  she  is  merely 

3-  D;  if  she  sets  up  a  boutique  and 
makes  fabulous  designs  for  famous  ladies 
(while  being  creative  about  getting  her 
children  out  of  her  way  i,  suddenly  she 
is  4-D.  If  she  serves  up  good  and  appe- 
tizing meals  for  .3.50  days  a  year  (there 
is  a  happy  medium  between  pheasant 
under  glass  and  TV  dinners;  she  is  3-D; 
if  she  sets  up  a  catering  service  and 
makes  fancy  casseroles  for  someone 
else's  dinners,  she  is  4-D.  If  she  likes  to 
paint  and  sketch  for  the  sheer  fun  of  it, 
she  is  .3-D;  if  she  sets  up  a  studio  and 
paints  portraits  by  commission,  she  is 

4-  D.  If  she  stays  home  with  her  chil- 
dren, she  is  3-D;  if  she  runs  a  progres- 
sive nursery  for  other  people's  children, 
she  is  4-D. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  are  happy 
in  our  three-dimensional  lives. 

Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Barton 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Ihar  tJdiliir.<:  I  feel  there  is  something 
terribly  WTong  when  one  of  the  leading 
women's  magazines  publishes  an  entire 
issue  stating  that  today's  homemaker  is 
an  uninteresting  drudge  and  can  only 
fulfill  herself  as  a  person  by  making  a 
career  for  herself  outside  the  home. 

I  feel  marvelously  fulfilled  watching 
my  two  little  daughters  walk  into  church 
on  Sunday  morning  looking  like  little 
angels  and  knowing  that  I  have  accom- 
plished this  effect.  I  feel  marvelously  ful- 
filled when  my  two  sons  bring  home 
wonderful  report  cards  and  I  know  I 
gave  them  a  background  to  help  them 
and  am  still  adding  to  their  learning. 

When  I  look  at  the  career  woman,  it 
is  not  with  jealousy  but  simply  with  pity 
that  she  doesn't  have  the  imagination, 
or  ambition,  or  sense  to  make  this  kind 
of  life  for  herself  and  her  family. 

Mrs.  Martin  Bauer 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Dear  Editors:  I  do  not  condemn  any 
woman  who,  for  reasons  of  talent,  ambi- 
tion or  financial  necessity,  chooses  to 
work  outside  the  home.  But,  please,  let's 
remember  that  a  mother  has  a  job— a 
good  one  and  a  demanding  and  impor- 
tant one.  Please,  let's  not  try  to  push 
the  American  mother  out  of  her  home. 
Let's  not  belittle  her  job  or  her  being; 
let's  not  say  she's  dull,  unfulfilled,  only 
half  a  person. 

Mrs.  Phyllis  S.  Charnesky 
Scott.?dale,  Ariz. 

Dear  Editors:  It  is  you,  and  people  like 
Mr.  Alvin  Toffler  (What  the  Husbands 
Think,  .June,  1964  i  who  make  our  job 
of  homemaking  such  a  difficult  one  in 
this  day  and  age.  We  are  dissected  by 
writers  in  a  hundred  different  ways, 


leaving  us  with  barely  a  shred*of  dignit 
You  attempt  to  breed  discontent  ai 
feelings  of  inadequacy  in  the  mind 
the  American  housewife.  Once  upon 
time,  a  long  time  ago,  we  were  n 
placed  under  a  microscope  in  such 
manner.  As  a  group  we  had  our  faul' 
of  coiarse,  but  there  was  an  elemen' 
pride  in  being  just  plain  Mrs.  Sm; 
housewife.  Mrs.  Myron  D.  Grab.^:- 
Utica,  M 

NOT  A  TRUE  IMAGE 

Dear  Editors :  I  have  just  one  criticism 
the  June  issue.  I  wish  you  could  ha 
found  it  possible  to  feature  at  least  oi 
Negro  woman.  I  also  wish  that  mag 
zines  would  begin  to  have  more  modi 
of  all  different  races  in  their  fash 
features  and  advertisements. 

I  have  suddenly  become  aware  of  • 
terribly  false  and  one-sided  picture  th 
most  magazines  give  the  reader.  We  £ 
in  America,  a  rich  mixture  of  peof 
and  in  spite  of  being  "blond  and  blu 
eyed"  (to  quote  another  reader ),  I  wou 
like  to  see  the  full  range  of  colors,  a; 
groups  and  national  backgrounds 
more  of  our  magazines  and  news  medi 
Mrs.  S.  L.  Bea 
Wilmington,  Dt 

OUR  READERS 
WRITE  OUR  READERS 

Dear  Editors:  Several  weeks  ago  I  res 
a  letter  you  published  from  Mrs.  Da\^ 
Perrson  in  New  Zealand  (OUR  Readei 
Write  Us,  March,  1964).  She  wo 
about  President  Kennedy's  death  ar. 
the  events  after.  I  was  deeply  toucht 
and  wTote  to  her. 

Since  then  we  have  written  back  ar. 
forth  four  or  five  times,  and  she  is  sue 
a  nice  person.  She  tells  me  that,  so  fa 
she  has  received  120  letters  from  oth^ 
readers. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  and  thank  yo 
for  introducing  me  to  one  of  the  nices 
friendliest  persons  I've  met  in  a  lor 
time.  I  hope,  someday,  some  way,  w 
may  meet  in  person. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lu  Mille 
Smith  River,  CaU 

WE  HOPE  IT  S  JUST  THE 
BEGINNING 

Dear  Editors:  I  just  wanted  to  tell  yo 
how  much  I  am  enjoying  the  Joi/rni 
and  to  congratulate  you  on  your  woi 
derful  work  for  the  blind.  I  get  a  gre; 
deal  out  of  the  Journal  and  then  pass 
on  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  appreciatt 
it  very  much  too,  especially  the  storie 
The  Journal  is  the  first  leadin 
women's  magazine  that  has  been  tran; 
lated  into  Braille,  and  I  hope  others  wi 
follow  your  lead.  Miss  Ella  McGhe 
Knoxville,  Tew 

PRESENT  FROM  PAST 

Dear  Editors:  A  friend  of  mine  recent! 
lost  her  home  and  all  its  contents; 
ning  ravaged  everything. 

She  loved  the  printed  page  and  ha{ 
through  the  years,  amassed  a  rathf 
extensive  library. 

WTien  I  went  to  see  her  I  took, 
little  love-token,  all  12  issues  of  the  192 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  I  must  say  tha 
it  was  a  heavy  gift,  but  it  gave  grea 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kidd  Altize 
Tazewell,  V( 
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Gay, 

inviting... 
and  so  easy 
to  achieve 

Just  use  new  High  Concentrate  Rit 
in  your  washer. 

No  boiling!  No  stirring!  No  streaking! 


America  s  tavorite  — the  finest  dve  monev  can  bi 


Rit  Cocoa  Brown  Rit  Light  Blue  Rit  Yellow  Rit  Evening  Blue 

You  can  give  your  dining  nook  an  exciting  look  so  easily.  Just  brighten 
your  table  area  with  rich  Rit  colors  (there  are  35 !).  Add  smart  ideas 
like  a  dyed,  easy-to-make  wall  hanging.  Match  up  washable  slip- 
covers—even prints  and  plaids— and  straw  accessories,  too.  with  Rit ! 


Hi;  PeacocK  Blue 


Rit  Turquoise  Blue 


Cottons,  linens,  woolens  and  nnost  synthetics  dye  beautifully  with  Rit 
because  only  Rit  gives  you  a// these  three  essentials:  1)  More  dyeing 
power  for  richer,  brighter  colors.  2)  True  color  balance  for  the  shade 
you  want  in  any  dyeable  fabric.  3)  Quick  dissolving  in  hot  tap  water. 


P.it  Golden  Brown  Rit  Tan  Rit  Coral  Rn  Ecru 

Dyeing  with  Rit  is  easy— and  fun!  Start  with  something  small,  like 
place  mats.  Then,  go  all  out!  Create  new  things  out  of  old  . . .  renew 
faded  articles... even  re-do  a  whole  room.  Dye  the  small  things  in  a 
basin. ..the  big  ones  in  yourwasher.  Decorate  for  pennies— with  Rit' 
Dyeing  with  RIT®  is  fast,  fun  . . .  practically  foolproof! 


l*lsittens 

The  cook  stays  as  cool 
as  the  company  when  you 

make  these  with 
KNOX  and  MIRACLE  WHIP 


FRUIT  PATIO  PLATTER 

2  env.  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine 
1  c.  cold  water 

1  can  (6  oz.)  frozen  lemonade 
concentrate 


1  can  (1  lb.,  14  oz.) 

fruit  cocktail 
1  c.  Miracle  Whip 


Sprinkle  gelatine  on  water  in  saucepan.  Stir  constantly  over 
low  heat,  about  3  min.,  till  gelatine  dissolves.  Remove  from 
heat.  Add  unthawed  concentrate;  stir  till  melted.  Gradually 
blend  fruit  cocktail  syrup  into  creamy-smooth  Miracle  Whip 
Salad  Dressing;  blend  in  lemonade  mixture.  Chill  till  mixture 
mounds  when  dropped  from  spoon.  Fold  in  fruit;  turn  into 
6-cup  mold.  Chill  firm.  Unmold.  Servo  with  sliced  ham,  chicken 
or  turkey  and  Kraft  DoLuxe  Slices.  The  unique  flavor  of  these 
recipes  is  the  result  of  Miracle  Whip's  gentle  blend  of  spices- 
Knox  Gelatine  brings  that  true  taste  thru  to  you.  Serves  6. 


1  c.  Miracle  Whip 
11^  c.  shredded  cabbage 
I'/i  c.  chopped  celery 

1  c.  grated  carrot 

Vi  c.  diced  green  pepper 

2  diced  pimientos 


VEGETABLE  PATIO  PLATTER 

3  env.  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine 
I'/j  c.  cold  water 
Vi  c.  sugar 

1  tsp.  salt 
c.  ice  water  ' 
c.  vinegar 

2  tbsps.  lemon  juice 
Sprinkle  gelatine  on  water  in  saucepan.  Stir  constantly  over 
low  heat,  about  3  min.,  till  gelatine  dissolves.  Remove  from 
heat.  Stir  in  sugar  and  salt.  Add  ice  water;  stir.  Blend  vinegar, 
lemon  juice  into  Miracle  Whip;  blend  in  gelatine  mixture.  Chill 
till  mixture  mounds  when  dropped  from  spoon.  Add  remaining 
ingredients;  turn  into  6-cup  mold.  Chill  firm.  Unmold.  Serve 
with  bologna,  liverwurst  and  Kraft  Natural  Swiss.  Serves  6. 

CHEESE  ASPIC  PATIO  PLATTER 

1  env.  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  V,  c.  Miracle  Whip 

1  c.  milk  2  tbsps.  lemon  juice 
Vi  tsp.  salt  1  tsp.  Worcestershire 

2  tsps.  instant  onion  sauce 

2  3-oz.  pkgs.  Philadelphia         1  c.  sliced  pimiento-stuffed 

Brand  Cream  Cheese  olives 
CHEESE  LAYER:  Sprinkle  gelatine  on  milk  in  saucepan.  Stir 
constantly  over  low  heat,  about  3  min.,  till  gelatine  dissolves. 
Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  salt  and  onion.  Soften  cream  cheese 
in  bowl.  Gradually  blend  in  Miracle  Whip  till  smooth;  stir  in 
lemon  juice  and  Worcestershire.  Gradually  stir  in  gelatine  mix- 
ture beating  till  smooth.  Chill,  stirring  occasionally,  till  mix- 
ture mounds  when  dropped  from  spoon.  Fold  in  olives;  turn 
Into  9x5x3  loaf  pan.  Chill  firm.  Now  you  are  ready  to  make. . . 
TOMATO  ASPIC  LAYER: 

3  env.  Knox  Unflavored  Gelatine  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice 

2  c.  cold  water  1  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce 

3  8-oz.  cans  tomato  sauce         Vi  tsp.  Tabasco 

Sprinkle  gelatine  on  V/;  c.  cold  water  in  2-qt.  saucepan.  Stir 
constantly  over  low  heat,  about  3  min.,  till  gelatine  dissolves. 
Remove  from  heat;  stir  in  remaining  '/•  c.  water  and  other 
ingredients.  Let  cool.  Pour  over  almost-firm  cheese  layer.  Chill 
firm.  Unmold.  Garnish  with  cooked  shrimp  marinated  in  Kraft 
Herb  Dressing.  Serves  8  to  12. 


easier  pinn 


ing  .  better  fitting 


Its  STRETCHY  ways 
save  time! 


STRETCH  ABILITY  The  mii(|.K-  100^'.: 
Rim/e  ral)ric  witli  the  sti etch -;nul- 
rctiiiii  wcMvc  j;(  is  slrc  lcliicr  witli  w.ish- 
iiig.  Modern,  sticainliiicd  size  is  easier 
to  handle  .  .  .  folds  conveniently  for 
more  ahsorbency  where  most  ncedetl. 
BETTER  FIT -adjusts  smoothly  to 
hah.e.s  of  all  si/.es. 

EASIER  PINNING -overlaps  easily - 
the  streli  h  does  it! 

NO  BINDING- the  "s'^i"};"  lal>iic 
expands  wiili  hahv's  (unimv. 
MORE   ABSORBENT -  provides 
maximum  protection. 


LESS  BULK— no  needless  bunching, 
more  comfortable  for  baby. 

Don't  forget  extra  absorbent  Curity 
Night  Diapers  — one  will  do  the  whole 
night  through.  Save  time  and  trouble 
also  with  Ourity  PREFOLD  and  Curity 
DISPO.S.MU.E  diapers  -  and  dress  up 
baby  with  colorful  Curity  print 
diapers. 

Curity  washes  softer,  smootiier  in 
<|uality  products  like  Ivory  Snow,  Ivory 
Flakes  or  Dash  Detergent.  Curity 
dia|)ers  are  available  at  leading  stores 
and  diaper  services. 


for  in/onts  wear  of  /he  finest  qoodly  loolk  for  Curify  Boby  Kn 


comp/efe  fine  for  mosi  every  need 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H   WEAVE  GAUZE 

DIAPERS 


A//  Curily  Diapers 
WASH  EASIER 
DRY  FASTER 
A:^SORB  MORE 
WEAR  LONGER 


Enclosed  is  25c  (coins  only)  for  a  new  Coritv  Stretch  Weove  Gou, 
Print  clearly.  Only  one  to  a  (amily. 


GOOD  ONLY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Contributors  and  Eclitoi 


I  n 


As  a  cook  who  is  also  an  interior  decorator,  world  traveler  an 
prodigy  pianist,  WILLETTA  BAR-ILLAN,  the  Journal'st  ne' 
editor,  maintains  that  the  culinary  art  ranks  among  the  great 
most  exciting  in  life.  She  is  convinced  that  to  raise  it  to  its  heigh 
need  only  1  tsp.  common  sense,  1  tbsp.  imagination  and  a  d 
creativity.  Mrs.  Bar-Illan  was  born  in  Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  is  mar 
concert  pianist  David  Bar-Illan,  has  two  children:  Daniela  and  Jt 

To  date,  London-born  NOEL  COWARD  has  composed  almost  100 
written  more  than  .50  plays  and  revues,  and  probably  spent  mor 
onstage  than  any  playwright  or  author  in  history,  including  1 
speare.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  theater  for  53  of  his  64 
Mr.  Coward  demonstrates  his  far-ranging  versatility  as  a  prose  wi 
Pretty  Poi.i.y,  the  exotic  novelette  that  starts  on  Page  60  of 


Ladiea'  Home  Journal  launched  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY's  profes 
career  by  publishing  a  poem  called  The  Street  of  Little  Houses  in 
Since  then,  Mi.ss  McGinley  has  written  seven  books  of  poetry—' 
of  it  originally  published  in  the  Journa;— and  in  1961  receivt 
only  Pulitzer  Prize  ever  awarded  for  light  verse.  Recently  shi 
Notre  Dame's  much-prized  Laetare  Medal,  given  to  outstanding  Cs 
laymen,  and  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  awarded  eight  hoi 
degrees.  Miss  McGinley  has  recently  turned  from  poetry  to  pre 
she  does  in  Wives  and  the  Moonlight  Adventure,  on  Paj 
The  essay  is  part  of  Miss  McGinley's  book.  Sixpence  in  Her 
which  is  presently  scheduled  for  publication  in  September  of  this 

"My  encounters,"  says  KATHERINE  ANNE  PORTER  about  A  L 
Incident  in  the  Rue  de  l'Odeon  (Page  54),  "are  casual,  rat 
accidental,  unforeseen  and  without  motive;  yet  sometimes,  rarel 
wonderfully,  I  meet  a  friend  who  is  going  to  last  me  for  the  rest  • 
life.  So  it  was  with,  for  example,  Sylvia  Beach.  So  it  was  not 
Hemingway,  and  that  is  quite  right  too.  This  little  episode  is  not 
about  me,  nor  about  Hemingway,  but  about  Sylvia !"  Miss  Porte; 
of  America's  greatest  short-story  writers  for  30  years,  publishe 
first  full-length  novel,  Ship  of  Fools,  in  1962  to  wide  critical  act 

WILLIAM  SAROYAN  has  been  writing  since  he  was  13  (this  n 
he  will  be  56),  and  in  that  time  he  has  produced  more  than  20  lol 
of  stories,  plays,  articles  and  memoirs.  His  latest  story.  Alive,  on  H 
65,  reminds  us  of  the  wit,  charm  and  grace  that  made  My  Name  Is  i 
so  memorable,  and  we  are  pleased  to  present  this  story  with  its  u  l' 
and  zestful  portrait  of  young  life  as  only  Saroyan  could  descril  i 


Thtf  tiivoril*'  Music  of  IhP  f     

FREE  1--'-^^^^^^  <  'ROARING  TWENTIES"  Hecordi  Album! 


Hi  *  *  *  * 


Toni  Carroll  and  her  "Roaring  Twenties  Playmates"  in  the  most  famous  songs  of  that  mad-cap  era: 
Five  Foot  Two,  I'm  Just  Wild  About  Harry,  Be  My  Little  Bumble  Bee  and 
seven  more  of  your  favorites! 


This  is  your  FREE  GIFT  just  for  auditioning 

m 


including 


85  SELECTIONS 

/?  PURE  VINYL 

O  RECORDS 

JUST  *5  A  MONTH 

fullprice'14.95 

Less  than  184  o  selection! 

in 


A^LY  RECORDED  TREASURY  OF  MEMORIES 


most  beautiful,  familiar,  popular  music  written  during 
Memory  Years  1925-1960  . . .  the  songs  and  melodies  that 
1  your  life,  that  hold  the  magic  allure  of  memory— 
ate  in  every  note,  e\ery  phrase  the  moments  you  cher- 
vlewly  recorded  in  brilliant  "Living  Sound"  to  transport 
back  to  the  happy  times  of  your  personal  MEMORY 
RS!  Where  were  you  when  you  first  enjoyed . . . 
lust— When  You're  Smiling— Rio  Rita— Ramona— Deep 
lie— Put  Your  Arms  Around  Me— Stormy  Weather— Alice 
Gown— You  Gotta  Be  a  Football  Hero— Good  Night 
theart— Heart  Aches— To  Each  His  Own— Sentimental 


Journey— Three  Coins  In  The  Fountain— and  many,  many 
more  ...  85  in  all !  The  songs  you  know,  love  and  grew  up 
with.  The  music  that  belongs  in  your  home  as  a  lasting  and 
sentimental  Treasury  to  share  with  your  family. 

LISTEN  FREE  FOR  TEN  DAYS -AND 
KEEP  FREE  RECORD! 

Mail  the  card  or  coupon— receive  the  all-new  Treasury  of 
the  songs  and  music  of  The  Memory  Years  along  with  your 
FREE  "Roaring  Twenties"  album.  Play  all  6  records-85 


selections— again  and  again.  You  must  be  delighted  in  every 
way  . . .  thrilled  by  the  new  extended  range  "Living  Sound" 
fidelity  . .  .enthralled  by  the  brilliant  performances  and  ar- 
rangements that  capture  the  excitement,  the  mood,  and  the 
spell  of  the  music  of  1925-1960  ...  or  return  the  Treasury, 
owe  nothing  but  keep  the  "Roaring  Twenties  '  album  with 
our  thanks.  Own  the  Treasury  for  only  $5  a  month  until 
the  full  price  of  .f  14.95  plus  postage  and  handling  is  paid. 
Longines  Symphonette  Treasuries  are  not  available  in  rec- 
ord stores.  Not  a  club  plan,  just  the  music  you  love  recorded 
on  the  finest  material  available.  Mail  the  coupon  today! 


Mail  Attached  Postage-Paid  Card  or  Coupon  Below  for  FREE  ''Roaring  Twenties" Album 


jUst  a  few  of  the  85  selections  on  12  brilliant  sides  o£  the  songs  of  your  Memory  Years-19251960 ! 


h  ■  Because  of  You 
wetting  Sentimental 
ippened  in  Monterey 
ire  My  Lucky  Star 
"J  of  Manakoora 
lever  Smile  Again 
:  Old  Black  Magic 
Boy  Next  Door 
Girl  That  I  Marry 
Tide  ■  C'est  Si  Bon 


High  Noon  ■  Poor  People  Of  Paris 

Blue  Tango  ■  Moon  River 

Love  is  A  Many  Splendored  Tiling 

My  Blue  Heaven 

You  Were  Meant  For  Me 

Temptation 

Red  Sails  in  The  Sunset 
Thanks  for  The  Memory 
Cheek  to  Cheek 
White  Cliffs  of  Dover 


Slotc  Boat  to  China 
Loveliest  Night  of  The  Year 
Let's  Take  An  Old  Fashioned  Walk 
Children's  Marching  Song 
That  Old  Black  Magic 
High  Noon 
I  Don't  Want  To 
Walk  Without  You 
Because  of  You 

When  It's  Twilight  on  The  Trail 


I  many,  many  more  of  the  songs  you  know  and  have  long  wanted  to  own... now  all  in  one  LONGINES 
•fPHONETTE  Treasury  in  your  choice  of  "Living  Sound"  High  Fidelity  or  Stereo!  Newly  recorded,  thrill- 
arrangements  with  full  orchestra  and  the  Choraliers! 


THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE  RECORDING  SOCIETY 

longines-Wittnauer  Building  •  580  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

Rush  my  free  gift  album  "The  Rooring  Twenties"  aloi 
of  THE  MEMORY  YEARS.  After  a  ten-day  free  triol  I  ma 
Twenties"  album,  return  the  Treasury  and  owe  nothinc 
month  until  $14.95  plus  small  postoge  and  handling 
for  stereo).  |  keep  FREE  record  no  matter  what  I  decide 

Check  One; 
□  High  Fidelity 


3  with  the  Treasury 
keep  the  "Roaring 
or  remit  iust  $5  a 
IS  paid  (add  $1 .80 


omplete  6  record 
R49I-023 
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HOOKS 


Iust  month  in  ihis  column  we  spoke 
_iout  sourly  on  the  tendency  of 
modern  poets,  playwrights,  artists  and 
composers  to  make  their  works  as  ob- 
scure and  vaf^ue  as  possible,  thus  placing 
the  burden  upon  the  public  of  finding 
some  meaning  in  these  efforts.  It  was 
our  contention  that  the  artist  had  the 
duty  of  communicating  his  meaning, 
and  if  he  failed,  he  was  a  failure.  We 
may  have  been  in  error,  but  no  one  can 
say  we  were  in  doubt. 

Suddenly  an  ally  has  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  her  snort  of  disdain  after 
glancing  around  at  our  cultural  chaos 
made  us,  by  comparison,  seem  only 
mildly  disapproving.  We  refer  to  Miss 
Mary  a  Mannes,  whose  book  of  essays, 
Bui  Will  It  Sell.f  (Lippincotti.  calls 
plangently  for  a  new  guide,  without 
which  she  contends  culture  is  a  word 
and  not  a  condition.  The  attitude  of 
most  es.sayists,  as  a  rule,  is  either  senti- 
mental or  arrogantly  contemptuous,  but 
Mis.s  Mannes  neither  sighs  with  nostal- 
gia nor  preaches  salvation.  liather,  she 
aaks  questions,  terribly  embarra.Hsing 
questions,  the  answers  to  which,  we 
suspect ,  suggest  that  many  of  our  golden 
visions  have  no  basis  in  reality.  We 
picked  up  Miss  ManiH-s's  book  with  a 
certain  uneasini-ss,  because  we  have 
learned  to  taste  the  es.say  as  warily  as 
if  we  were  a  guest  of  the  Borgias.  But 
these  were  not  the  usual  ea.says 
proces.se<l,  odorless  and  seemingly  un- 
touched by  human  hand.  They  are 
lively,  contentious  and  hofn-ful.  Miss 
Mannes  fo«"ls  that  if  her  es-says  will  help 
to  withhold  the  word  "art"  from  such 
idiocies  as  I'op  Art  and  crushed  car 
fenders,  they  will  have  served  some  pur- 
\iOM'.  If  she  never  wrote  another  line, 
she  hjis  endeared  hers«'lf  to  one  reader. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  cul- 
ture is  in  its  prt-sent  state  is  lu'caus*- 
craft.smanship  ha-s  become  a  dirty  word, 
Mi.ss  Mannes  S4iys,  and  she  puts  it  as 
daintily  as  a  bulldozer.  The  results  of 
this,  of  course,  are  pwts  whci  can't 
communicate  emotion,  writers  who  have 
no  vocabulary  and  painters  who  can't 
draw.  On  top  of  this,  and  here  she  comes 
clos«'  to  H'slating  Stinnett's  Law  i  "The 
ob'scurity  or  vagueness  of  a  piece  of  art 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  lack  of 
talent  that  must  be  concealed"),  there 
is  the  element  of  fear.  The  critic  doesn't 
want  his  ignorance  revealetl  any  more 
than  the  artist  is  willing  to  display  his 
incomi>etence.  "It  is  far  safer,  and  cer- 
tainly easier,"  Miss  Mannes  says,  "to 
look  at  a  picture  or  a  play  or  a  poem  and 
to  say,  'This  is  hard  to  understand,  but 
it  may  be  good'  or  simply  to  welcome  it 
as  a  new  form.  The  word  'new'  in  our 
country  especially  has  magical  con- 
notations. What  is  new  must  be  good: 
what  is  di  is  probably  bad.  .\nd  if  a 
critic  can  describe  the  new  in  language 
that  nobody  can  understand,  he's  safer 
still.  If  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  saying 
nothing  with  exquisite  complexity,  no- 
body can  quote  him  later  as  saying  any- 
thing." This  is  the  critical  technique  of 
convenient  avoidance. 

In  one  of  the  sharpest  satires  ad- 
dressed to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  an 
essay  called  "The  Confession  of  Mark 
Gutzlex,"  Miss  Mannes  wTites  to  a 
m>thical  government  board  confessing 
de%iation  from  the  "true  direction  of 
.\merican  wTiting"  and  agreeing  to  ac- 
i-ept  the  new  critical  standards  of  the 
day.  Among  the  literary  sins  for  which 
she  begs  forgiveness  are  a  sinful  love  of 
words  and  a  slavish  attention  to  the 
masters  of  literature  of  the  past. 


"My  writing  has  therefore  been  pro- 
gressively sapped  of  the  qualities  of 
accident  and  error  that  give  strength 
and  importance  to  the  best  of  con- 
temporary writing,"  she  declares.  "In 
a  misguided  attempt,  moreover,  to  per- 
fect the  skill  of  communicating  clearly 
to  others,  I  have  sacrificed  the  priceless 
ingredient  of  true  talent:  obscurity." 

Other  literary  sins  to  which  the  author 
confesses  are  the  use  of  rhyme,  meter 
and  humor  in  her  poetry,  which  "auto- 
matically remove  it  from  important 
consideration":  the  most  grievous  sin 
of  omission:  "lack  of  symbolism"  ("My 
writing,"  she  confesses,  "except  in  rare 
instances  of  innocent  accident,  has  been 
on  one  level  instead  of  two"i:  and  in 
replying  to  the  most  serious  charge  of 
all,  she  acknowledges  the  use  of  "re- 
straint and  moderation."  In  attempting 
to  explain  away  these  damaging  in- 
hibitors, she  says  they  are  the  result 
"of  cowardice  and,  worse,  taste."  Con- 
tinuing her  confession.  Miss  Mannes 
writes: 

"In  general,  the  omission  of  repulsive 
or  clinically  sexual  detail  in  my  works 
ha.s  lH*en  due  to  a  belief  mistaken,  I 
now  know  that  stimething  should  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
The  United  StatJ's  .\dvisory  Board  for 
Literary  Kxcellence's  strictures  have 
made  me  realize  that  this  is  in  fact  a 
public  di.sservice,  since  what  the  reader 
imagines  is  worse  than  any  reality  and 
therefore  potentially  more  damaging, 
psychologically  and  emotionally,  than 
the  printwl  word." 

.\s  an  essjiyist.  Miss  Mannes  rea.s.sures 
her  readers  that,  like  the  stars  in  a  horo- 
.scope,  she  has  their  own  special  prob- 
lems in  mind,  yet  most  of  her  pieces 
have  wide  applicability.  Much  of  her 
thrust  is  aimed  at  what  she  feels  are 
deceptive  practices  in  advertising,  and 
throughout  the  entire  volume  is  the  re- 
current charge  that  we  are  all  l)eing 
daily  subjected  to  brainwashing.  Not 
just  brainwashing,  really,  but  rather 
massive  detergents. 

• 

Sitfeiiry'!'  I.<latid  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
by  John  Christopher,  is  Lard  of  the  Flies 
for  adults  and  up.  Christopher,  the 
English  author  of  A  Scent  of  White 
Poppies:  and  The  Long  Winter,  has 
stranded  a  group  of  almost  totally 
worthless  characters  on  an  island  and 
permitted  them  to  regress  to  savagery 
as  speedily  as  William  Golding's  choir- 
boys turned  into  primitive  little  mon- 
sters. But  where  the  choirboys  in  Lord 
of  the  Flies  possessed  only  the  natural 
cruelty  that  is  part  of  the  immature 
personality,  Christopher's  adults,  being 
a  mixed  group,  faced  the  added  compli- 
cations which  sex  can  introduce.  The 
extent  that  sex  can  be  used  to  achieve 
power  is  a  dominant  theme  in  the  novel, 
but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  in 
no  sense  a  sensational  book. 

The  primary  conflict  in  Lord  of  the 
Flies  was  essentially  between  the  gov- 


ernment and  antigovernment  groups, 
with  the  latter  eventually  turning  into 
something  strongly  resembling  a  Fascist 
movement.  The  adults  on  Christopher's 
island,  however,  come  face  to  face  with 
the  realization  that  the  cost  of  life's 
necessities  and  luxuries  is  labor  and 
resourcefulness;  and  resourcefulness,  of 
course,  includes  compelling  the  labor 
of  others.  They  soon  learn  that  whether 
one  does  it  by  trickery,  by  bribery,  or 
by  force,  it  is  not  essentially  important. 
Their  little  microcosm  ^before  anarchy 
eventually  ukes  over— resembles  the 
late-Victorian  period,  but  with  some 
sinister  overtones.  It  develops  a  ruling 
class  and  a  working  class,  linked  by  what 
amounts  to  a  police  force  to  keep  the 
workers  from  proving  too  troublesome. 
But  as  history  has  tiresomely  shown, 
when  the  ruling  class  alienates  its  police 
force  or  army,  it  invariably  goes  down 
The  lack  of  any  pervasive  human- 
ism in  the  novel  is  perhaps  its  greatest 
weakness,  but  it  remains  a  deft  and 
ponderable  story. 

• 

Can  a  kidnapping  be  an  isolated  act 
of  crime  or  must  a  share  of  responsibility 
be  borne  by  all  members  of  the  society 
in  whose  midst  the  crime  occurred? 
This  is  the  question  asked  by  Otto 
Friedrich  in  The  Loner  (Crown),  and 
he  answers  it  by  forging  a  chain  of  in- 
volvement that  includes  the  respect- 
able advertisers,  the  loan  companies 
and  the  merchants  who  helped  the  kid- 
napper get  hopelessly  in  debt;  the  well- 
intentioned  public  that  flooded  the  tele- 
phone lines  with  so  many  calls  that  the 
kidnapper  could  not  get  through  to  the 
distraught  parents,  and  the  press  which 
gleefully  embraced  the  crime. 

Mr.  Friedrich's  kidnapper  is  a  strik- 
ingly common  man,  and  the  author 
makes  no  pretensions  for  him.  There  is 
no  learned  discourse  on  the  maladjustive 
behavior  of  the  criminal  nor  any  hint 
of  mental  disorders  that  may  have  in- 
commoded him  for  a  place  in  society. 
The  crime  itself  is  a  masterpiece  of 
understatement,  yet  terribly  effective 
because  of  this: 

"Benny's  circling  through  Shoreview 
had  led  him  nowhere,  past  one  row  of 
indeterminate  split-levels  after  another, 
then  back  onto  Cromwell  Avenue,  back 
across  the  railroad  tracks,  down  toward 
Indian  Lake.  It  was  with  a  sense  of 
recognition  and  almost  of  relief  that  he 
stopped  in  front  of  number  1650.  He  sat 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  biting  his  lip. 
He  could  see  the  baby  carriage  still 
standing  in  solemn  and  splendid  isola- 
tion, but  now  it  was  no  longer  empty. 

"He  reached  in  his  pocket  and  found 
a  piece  of  scrap  paper.  Then  he  reached 
for  his  pencil,  but  it  was  gone.  Fishing 
further  in  his  jacket  pocket,  in  the  mess 
of  lint  and  shredded  tobacco,  he  found 
the  stub  of  one  of  Phoebe's  crayons, 
a  red  one.  He  held  the  paper  against 
the  dashboard  and  slowly  began  to  print 
the  message." 


The  kidnapping,  the  trial  and  H 
conclusion  are  drawn  with  an  inexorH 
relentlessness,  and  although  Benny-H 
kidnapper— is  never  a  hero,  we  are  I 
with  even  less  to  admire  in  the  col 
room  and  in  the  suburbs  and  in  the  B 
room  of  the  local  newspaper.  Mr.  FrB 
rich  has  heaped  an  enormous  amounH 
scorn  on  the  purveyors  of  push-butBj 
justice,  and  he  insists  \-ery  persuasi)^| 
that  there  is  no  universally  agi^| 
criterion  for  moral  truth.  H 

For  the  past  few  years,  Michael  Fr^| 
has  WTitten  a  column  for  the  Lonfl 

Obiierver  where  he  has  become  a  natioB 
institution  of  an  uneasy  sort.  The  pu 
cation  in  this  country  of  a  collectior 
Frayn's  satiric  essays,  .Verer  Put  Ol 
Gomorrah  (Pantheon)  gives  Americ 
readers  the  chance  to  measure  him 
side  Robert  Benchley,  Wolcott  Git 
and  James  Thurber,  and  he  comes 
quite  well  indeed.  Frajn's  pieces  : 
brief,  since  they  were  originally  writi 
as  newspaper  columns,  and,  in  trj^ 
to  pack  in  too  many  disparate  things, 
frequently  skimps  as  a  result.  On  t 
whole,  though,  there  is  an  evangeli. 
flush  to  his  writing,  an  enormous  ( 
thusiasm  and  some  shrewd,  probii 
dynamic  common  sense. 

Frayn  addresses  himself  to  such  st 
jects  as  income  taxes  ("Assessmei 
ville").  Frozen  Pea  Week  (  a  little  l( 
solemn  than  Prestressed  Concrete  D 
and  not  as  widely  observed  as  Nalior 
Dog  Week)  and  a  street  bus  trip, 
which  the  driver  makes  announcemen 
similar  to  those  made  by  the  pilot  of : 
aircraft.  This  latter  piece,  titled  ' 
Few  Words  from  the  Captain,"  conve 
the  quality  of  Frayn's  style: 

"In  a  few  moments  now  we  shall  1 
pulling  out  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  ar 
leaving  for  Marble  Arch  .  .  .  our  drivii 
time  today  is  three  minutes,  so  that  oi 
estimated  time  of  arrival  at  Marble  Arc 
is  eleven  thirty-four  ...  the  weathi 
over  Marble  Arch  is  reported  to  be  col 
and  rather  damp,  with  temperature 
around  forty  degrees  Fahrenheit  an 
ten-tenths  cloud,  but  I  don't  think 
should  be  worrying  us  today.  Passengei 
may  like  to  know  that  we  will  be  crui; 
ing  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  at  an  alt 
tude  of  thirty  feet  above  sea  level  .  . 
if  you  would  like  a  paper  or  magazin 
to  read,  by  the  way,  you'll  find  som 
scattered  about  the  floor  ...  at  variou 
stages  of  the  trip  you  may  hear  th 
engine  note  change.  This  is  nothing  t 
be  alarmed  about— it's  caused  by  th 
speed  of  the  engine  being  readjusted  t 
suit  the  ground  speed  of  the  bus— wha 
we  call  changing  gears.  .  .  .  In  a  fev 
moments  now  we  will  be  starting  ou 
approach  to  Marble  Arch.  .  .  ." 
• 

HollvTvood  in  the  '30's  was  a  stagger 
ing  thing,  and  even  at  this  date  it  i; 
difficult  to  determine  what  was  mythol 
ogj-  and  what  was  history.  All  of  the 
hideous  excesses  of  the  time  come  crowd- 
ing back  in  Harlow  (Bernard  Geis  .As- 
sociates', by  Irving  Shulman,  a  book 
described  as  "an  intimate  biography"  of 
Jean  Harlow.  The  key  word  there  is  "in- 
timate"; it  couldn't  be  more  so. 

If  Mr.  Shulman  is  accurately  recon- 
structing Miss  Harlow's  life  for  us — and 
we  have  no  reason  to  think  he  isn't, 
other  than  that  it  seems  impossible  that 
all  of  this  could  have  happened  to  one 
person — then  we  can  only  •onclude  that 
Hollj-wood  was  a  more  fit  subject  for 
Hogarth  than  for  Mr.  Shulman. 

— Caskie  Stinnett 
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ow!  Color  only  the 


without  changing  your  natural  hair  color! 


Makes  your  husband 
feel  younger,  too  .  .  . 
just  to  look  at  you! 


Gray  hair,  even  when  it's  premature,  says 
you're  older  than  you  are!  So  if  you  hate  that 
gray,  wash  it  away  with  Loving  Care  hair 
color  lotion  by  Clairol.  Gently,  so  skillfully 
does  Loving  Care  wash  in  the  young  color 
that  your  own  shade  appears  unchanged.  But 
Nou're  rid  of  gray!  And  all  anyone  sees  is  that 
you  look  so  much  prettier,  younger,  after  the 
very  first  wash.  It's  that  natural  looking.  No 
big  decisions  about  shades.  Loving  Care 


comes  in  a  color  range  from  blonde  to  newest 
Natural  Black.  Choose  the  tone  most  like  your 
own.  Needs  no  peroxide,  so  there's  nothing  to 
mix  or  add.  Pours  right  from  the  bottle!  Washed 
in  about  once  a  month,  keeps  gray  away— you 
can  forget  you  ever  had  any!  Loving  Care 
won't  rub  off,  won't  brush  off.  Leaves  your  hair 
in  better  condition  than  ever.  Not  a  tint,  better 
than  a  rinse.  Hairdressers  agree  it's  a  fountain 
of  youth  for  graying  hair.  ©ciairoi  inc.  1944 


.  Loving  Care  Hair 


£ 

Loving 

Care 

Color  Lotion  by  CLAIROL 


Treasure  your  slender  figure— it's  part  of  staying 
younjT,  of  holdinji  happiness.  SEGO®  Diet  Food  is  an 
invaluable  help.  With  2  extra  ounces,  each  225-calorie 
meal  is  more  satisfying.  With  extra  protein,  that  satisfied 
feeling  lasts  longer.  With  9  rich,  soda-fountain  flavors, 
your  taste  stays  happy.  There  is  nothing  just  like  SEGO. 

For  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure 
try  SEGO... the  magical 
meal  that  helps  you  slim. 


"1  wish  somebody  would  invent  a  refrigerator  I  could  move  easily." 


Hotpoint  has! 

Only  Hotpoint  refrigerators  roU  out  on  wheels  for  easy  cleanmg 

13  different  models  have  wheels.  (Only  Hotpoint  gives  you  this 
thoughtful  extra,  at  no  extra  cost.)  Eight  Hotpoint  refrigerators  de- 
frost themselves.  (A  real  work-saving  convenience.)  The  model  shown 
above  is  one  of  three  new  15  cu.  ft.  models  that  stand  just  5  feet  SVz 
inches  high.  (They  fit  under  kitchen  cabinets  where  other  "15s"  can't.) 
In  short,  Hotpoint  gives  you  a  big  choice  of  wonderful  features  in  a 
wide  variety  of  models  from  6  to  26  cu,  ft.  See  them  soon. 

Only  Hotpoint  ranges  have  slide-out  I  flTt  H  I  New  Hotpoint  washers  handle 

oven  walls  coated  '/tith  Teflon^  ■    ■         1         *  ^        *-«-  big  14  lb.  Selective  loads 

FIRST  WITH  THE  FEATURES  WOMEN  WANT  MOST 
Hotpoint  appliances  are  backed  by  a  written  90-day  Replacement  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction, 
in  addition  to  the  standard  product  warranty.  Hotpoint:  A  Division  of  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois  60644 


the 
PHILLIPS 


Whenever  you  travel  away  from 
home,  be  sure  to  take  along 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  to  stay 
fit  for  fun  wherever  you  go. 
Here's  why:  The  excitement  of 
traveling... the  extra  nervous 
tension... the  change  in  your 
routine,  in  the  food  you  eat  and 
the  water  you  drink... any  or  all 
of  these  can  upset  your  system 
and  cause  acid  indigestiori, 
heartburn,  or  irregularity. 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  will 
relieve  all  those  travel  troubles 
so  effectively  that  you  can  be  at 
your  best  wherever  you  go. 
Be  sure  to  remember 
this  whenever  you 
leave  home.  Have  a 
nice  trip,  and  don't 
forget  the  Phillips'. 


Stay  fit  for 
with  PHILLIPS' 


BOUIIQUE  JACKET 


Journal 
Original 
'No.  14 


This  inonlli  we've  planted  a  garden  on  a  boutique  jacket 
that  will  complement  everything  in  your  wardrobe  from 
slacks  to  a  dinner  dress.  It's  an  easy-to-make  cardigan  of 
beige  cotton  suede  cloth.  The  simplest  stitches  and  the 
te.xture  of  spun  mohair,  knitting  wool  and  embroidery 
cotton  combine  to  create  the  three-dimensional  effect, 
while  sunflower  golds,  snapdragon  pinks  and  leaf  greens 
bloom  boldly  in  this  design  by  Ivaren  Lawrence.  Kit  in- 
cludes: fabric  stamped  with  jacket  outline  and  floral  pat- 
tern: colored  yarns  and  thread;  easy-to-follow  instructions. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept.  JNG.  Post  Office  Box  84,  New  York,  N  Y.  10046 
Please  send  me  the  following  items  for  which  I  enclose  $_ 


_Boutique  Jacket  Kit(s)  JNG-14,  $12.98 

Circle  size  desired:  small,  10-12;  medium,  14-16,  large,  18-20 
_Color  Catalog  of  Best-Selling  Needlework  and  Sewing  Kits,  25c 


Fill  out  coupon,  enclosing  personal  check  or  nioneij 
order  (no  stamps,  please).  Xew  York  City  resi- 
dents add  4%  sales  tax.  Sorry,  ire  are  unable  to 
handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.  Please 
allow  about  four  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 
PRINT  ADDRESS 
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Sniff  it!  Whiff  tliat  fragrant  country  garden  bouquet? 
You're  on  tine  scent  of  all  new  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Beauty  Soap.  What's  new?  New  "B^^LicV 
petal  soft  formula.  New  fresher  fragrance. 


New  luxuriant  lather.  New  petal  shape.  All  put  up  in 
a  brand  new  package  to  give  you  a  brand 
new  complexion —  a  "country  complexion" 
. .  .a  delicate,  dewy-soft  look  and  feel. 


the  new  country  garden  soap  for  the  "country  complexion."  ecoiga.e.paimoiiveco.,i964 


Why  >oiir  dciiCisi 
iua>  re<*()iniiioiul  Oesl 
y  our  next  (*he<*lviip 


Vovir  demist  would  much  rather  prevent  cavities 
•  lian  till  them.  So,  in  addition  to  the  care  he  gives 
\  oxn-  family  at  six-month  checkups,  he  may  give 
uivicc  for  daily  care  at  home. 

He  may  show  you  how  to  brush.  He  may  say 
A  hat  you  should— or  shouldn't— eat  for  fewer 
avities.  And  he  may  recommend  Crest. 

Tf  your  dentist  does  recommend  Crest, 


consider  it  a  tribute  to  your  good  sense.  He 
realizes  that  you  will  use  Crest  as  a  part  of  a 
good  dental  program  — not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

.As  an  expert  on  oral  health— and  a  good  friend- 
besides —  your  dentist  stands  ready  to  help  you 
make  your  dental-health  program  even  better. 
For  your  family's  sake, why  not  ask  him  about 
Crest  at  vour  next  checkup? 


■(  re>t  has  Itvvn  sho«ii  lo  Ix-  an  «-nV'c  ti%f  <l«  «  ay- 
provt'iitive  dentifrirr  that  can  bo  uf  siiiiiilicanl 
value  when  used  in  a  conscientiously  applied 
program  of  oral  hyjjiene  and  regular  profes- 
sional care."" 

(  itiincil  on  Denlnl  77icr«/»«'iilir» 

tiitfrirtin  Dfiital  tsstti-itiiinn 


CAN  THIS  MARRIAGE  BE  SAVED? 


Bjj  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


Grail  had 

a  father-in-law 


Dad  had  a  key  to  their  house,  problem 

baseball  tickets  for  his  son,  and  nothing  but  dirty  shirts  for  his  daughter-in-law 


I  ast  Thursday,  Hobey  telephoned  our 
I  house  three  times,"  said  26-year- 
old  Gail.  A  long-legged  brunette  with  a 
graceful  carriage  and  a  voluptuous,  eye- 
compelling  figure,  she  smiled  in  an 
anxious  way.  "And  my  father-in-law 
telephoned  twice.  Although  my  hus- 
band and  I  have  been  married  eight 
years,  and  have  three  children,  Hobey  is 
still  ridiculously  jealous  and  possessive. 
He's  also  extremely  bossy.  In  this  he  is 
jUSt  like  his  father. 

"Both  of  them  telephoned  to  make 
sure  I  was  on  the  premises,  hard  at  work, 
and  not  wasting  time  chatting  with  a 
neighbor,  listen'ng  to  a  door-to-door 
salesman  or  otherwise  enjoyng  myself. 
Specifically,  they  wanted  to  check  on 
whether  I'd  done  the  ironing.  Well,  I 
hadn't  found  the  time. 

"Our  twin  sons  were  in  school  and  I 
was  teaching  our  five-year-old  daughter 
a  new'  tap  routine.  Someday  I  hope 
Susan  will  become  a  dancer.  Until  I  mar- 
ried I  expected  to  follow  a  dancing 
career  myself.  But  when  Hobey  pro- 
posed, and  I  thought  it  over,  I  decided 
I  lacked  the  courage  to  face  the  hard 
knocks  and  the  risks;  that  marriage 
offered  more  security. 

"After  Hobey's  third  telephone  call 
I  gave  up  on  Susan's  lesson  and  sent  her 
out  to  play  where  I  could  watch  her. 
Our  little  girl  is  overfriendly  and  in- 
clined to  wander  off  and  talk  to  any- 
body, although  I've  repeatedly  warned 
her  not  to  speak  to  strangers. 

"When  I  unloaded  the  dryer  and 
sorted  the  mountains  of  clothes,  I  was 
so  depressed  I  felt  like  crying.  Hobey 
had  ten  unironed  shirts  and  his  father 
had  six.  My  widowed  father-in-law  lives 
a  dozen  blocks  from  us,  but  his  dirty 
laundry  is  a  weekly  \-isitor.  Every  Sat- 
urday Hobey  picks  up  Dad's  bundle  and 
delivers  it  to  me  as  though  presenting  a 
bag  of  emeralds. 

"Ironing  is  a  chore  I  detest— I  had 
too  much  housework  as  a  child— and  un- 
fortunately for  me  both  Hobey  and  his 
father  are  sticklers  for  perfection.  If  I 
satisfy  one  of  them,  the  other's  bound  to 
find  something  WTong.  "WTien  they  team 
up  in  criticizing  my  efforts,  I  really  sink 
into  the  depths.  Perhaps  I'm  supersensi- 


tive, but  one  critic  on  the  hearth  seems 
like  plenty.  I  have  two. 

"In  the  beginning  I  was  awfully  fond 
of  Hobey's  father.  I  remember  how 
proud  I  was  when  he  asked  me  to  call 
him  Dad.  My  own  father  went  over  the 
hill  when  I  was  only  nine  years  old, 
leaving  Mother  to  support  my  younger 
sisters  and  me,  and  I  grew  up  starved 
for  masculine  company. 

"Later  on,  in  my  early  teens,  I  began 
to  attract  too  much  of  the  wrong  kind  of 
masculine  company.  Most  of  the  boys  I 
met  were  strictly  wolves;  they  regarded 
parents  as  unnecessary  nuisances— peo- 
ple to  get  away  from  fast— and  I  was 
afraid  to  go  on  dates  with  them,  really 
afraid. 

"Hobey's  devotion  to  his  father 
seemed  to  me  a  sign  of  maturity— very 
comforting.  Frankly,  it  didn't  occur  to 
me  at  eighteen  that  a  father-in-law 
could  become  a  problem.  As  a  bride  I 
was  too  naive  to  expect  that  my  husband 
would  allow  his  father  to  dominate  our 
lives.  But  he  does. 

"Dad  drops  in  on  us  anytime  he 
chooses.  Before  our  marriage  he  used  to 
live  in  the  house  we  now  own,  and  when 
he  moved  out  he  kept  a  key.  He  often 
forgets  to  ring  the  bell.  I've  begged 
Hobey  to  change  the  lock  on  the  front 
door,  but  he  won't  do  it. 

"On  Thursday,  just  as  I  was  about  to 


buckle  down  to  sprinkling  the  clothes. 
Dad  drove  up  with  his  landlady  in  her 
car  to  get  his  laundry.  When  they 
strolled  in,  the  living  room  was  chaos. 
Dad  graciously  accepted  my  apologies — 
why  I  apologized  I  don't  know— and 
said  he  could  make  do  with  one  clean 
white  shirt,  but  would  be  obliged  if  I 
hurried.  I  switched  off  the  TV  program 
I  was  watching  and  jumped  to  my  feet. 
Then,  on  impulse,  I  invited  him  and  his 
landlady  to  lunch— a  mistake. 

"Dad  set  up  the  ironing  board  for  me. 
I  directed  the  landlady  to  my  emergency 
shelf,  where  she  pounced  on  an  expen- 
sive can  of  imported  ham  and  a  jar  of 
brandied  peaches.  While  this  was  going 
on,  I'm  quite  sure  I  saw  Dad  glance 
over  our  mail  and  satisfy  himself  I 
wasn't  leading  a  secret  life.  After  a 
heartening  lunch  he  changed  his  shirt, 
used  Hobey's  brush  and  comb,  and  was 
away  (together  with  his  landlady)  in 
a  cloud  of  dust.  I  heard  no  thanks  for 
ironing  his  shirt,  or  providing  lunch. 

"That  night,  after  the  youngsters 
were  asleep,  Hobey  and  I  had  an  all-out 
row.  As  usual  he  wanted  us  to  make  it 
up  by  making  love.  I've  seldom  felt  less 
affectionate.  When  I  refused  him,  he  was 
furious.  Our  sexual  relationship  has 
never  been  very  good,  and  I  know  he 
thinks  the  fault's  mine.  Maybe  I'm 
undersexed,  as  he  contends.  It's  a  pos- 


ABOUT  THIS  CASE: 

So  much  is  said  of  mothers-in-law  that  the  father-in-law  is  forgotten  when  the  talk  turns 
to  "family  disturbances."  Statistically,  he  plays  a  very  smxill  part.  The  sister-in-law  is 
second,  though  far  behind  the  mother;  dad  is  merely  an  "also-ran."  But  occasionally  he 
may  be  a  real  problem,  a.'  in  the  home  of  Gail  and  Hobey,  here  described;  and  the  rule 
that  applies  to  all  other  members  of  the  family  applies  likewise  to  him:  that  dealing  with 
an  in-law  is  the  job  of  the  "blood  kin."  In  short,  a  husband  must  deal  with  his  own 
father— his  wife  can't  do  it  for  him.  Because  of  the  diffidence  most  of  us  feel  about 
"putting  in  his  place"  the  man  who  fathered  ns,  a  neutral  intermediary— a  clergyman, 
lawyer,  marriage  counselor,  for  instance— is  often  of  great  help,  and  sometimes  really 
necessary.  The  counselor  in  this  case  was  Dr.  Mary  Jane  Hungerford. 

PAUL  POPENOE,  Sc.D. 

FOUNDER  AND  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  FAMILY  RELATIONS 

This  series  is  based  on  information  from  the  files  of  The  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations  of  Los 
Angeles,  a  nonprofit  educational,  counseling  and  research  organization  which  has  a  staff  of  70  coun- 
selors and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  marriage-counseling  center  in  the  world.  The  true  stories  reported 
here  are  drawn  from  interviews  with  the  couples  and  counselors  involved.  Names,  geographic  locations, 
and  other  minor  details  have  been  altered  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 


sibility  that  bothers  me.  Still  and  all, 
another  possibility  is  that  Hobey's  over- 
sexed, too  demanding.  And  I'm  sure  I 
could  feel  more  responsive  if  he  showed 
me  half  the  tender  consideration  he 
shows  his  father. 

"Whenever  Hobey  is  around  Dad  he 
behaves  like  a  bumbling  adolescent,  ter- 
ribly eager  to  please.  His  meekness  and 
weakness  drive  me  crazy.  I'm  no  tower 
of  strength  myself.  I  need  a  husband  I 
can  depend  on  and  respect.  Anytime  I 
want  to  talk  to  Hobey  about  financial 
worries,  worries  over  the  youngsters, 
worries  about  myself,  it  seems  to  me  he's 
either  busy  with  his  job  or  busy  with 
Dad's  affairs. 

"Hohey  makes  eight  thousand  dollars 
a  year  as  an  insurance  salesman,  which 
isn't  spectacular  in  this  day  and  age. 
Dad  has  a  heart  condition,  and  it's  been 
years  since  he  held  a  steady  job.  He  has 
a  tiny  pension,  but  Hobey  is  virtually 
his  sole  support.  Yet  Dad  has  three 
older  sons  with  adequate  incomes.  None 
contributes  to  his  keep  on  any  regular 
basis.  Nor  do  their  wives  wash  and  iron 
his  clothes.  Not  only  am  I  in  complete 
charge  of  his  laundry;  I  mend  his  socks, 
sew  on  his  buttons,  shop  for  his  food  and 
pay  for  it. 

"Several  months  ago,  as  I  was  de- 
livering a  grocery  order  to  him,  I  heard 
Dad's  deep,  rich  voice  floating  through 
the  open  window.  He  was  talking  to  his 
landlady  about  the  family.  I  stood  on 
the  porch  and  listened.  He  spoke  of 
brother  Arnold's  legal  brilliance,  boasted 
about  Spencer's  last  promotion,  ex- 
panded on  the  charms  of  Ralph's  pretty 
wife.  He  didn't  have  a  word  to  say  about 
Hobey  or  me. 

"A  year  ago  Arnold  and  his  wife  va- 
cationed in  Europe  and  brought  back  an 
English  pipe  for  Dad.  He  displayed  that 
pipe  to  the  whole  neighborhood,  but  he 
never  mentioned  the  suit  and  topcoat 
Hobey  got  him  for  his  birthday. 

"Last  September  I  wanted  to  open  a 
savings  account  and  build  up  a  vacation 
fund  of  our  own.  When  the  twins  were 
enrolled  in  school,  I  went  job-hunting. 
I  found  a  dandy  part-time  job,  well 
paid  too.  It  was  keeping  books  and 
teaching  an       (Continued  on  page  25) 
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Only  General  Electric  refrigerators  have  a  roll-out  freezer. 


The  freezer  is  a  huge  drawer.  On  special  nylon 
wheels.  It  rolls  the  frozen  food  out  to  you.  You 
don't  squat  (no  deep  knee  bends).  You  don't 
hunt  or  grope. 

To  find  something  in  this  freezer  compart- 
ment, just  use  your  eyes. 

You  just  spot  what  you  want,  pick  it  out. 
G.E.'s  exclusive  Roll-Out  Freezer,  as  shown, 
has  three  sliding  sections.  Two  deep  baskets 
for  big  bulky  items,  for  regular  frozen-food  pack- 


ages. And  a  fingertip-level  tray  which  contains 
a  frozen-juice  rack  and  the  ultimate  in  ice  serv- 
ice—General Electric's  remarkable  Self-Filling 
Ice  Tray.  It  refills  itself  when  you  close  the 
freezer  drawer. 

Another  reason  you  just  use  your  eyes  to 
find  things  in  the  Roll-Out  Freezer  is  that  pack- 
ages don't  get  covered  with  frost.  Or  stuck  to- 
gether. Labels  remain  clearly  visible. 

With  dependable  Frost-Guard,  there's  no 


frost,  and  that  means  no  defrosting . . .  ever. 

The  exclusive  Roll-Out  Freezer  is  availa 
on  six  G-E  refrigerators.  The  Spacemaker  il 
trated  here  is  18.8-cu.ft.,  almost  twice  as  mij 
room  inside  as  an  old  G-E  10-cu.ft.  model  (19 
1952),  yet  takes  no  more  kitchen  space,  i 
your  G-E  dealer  today. 

GENERAL^  ELECTRI 


HER-IN-LAW  PROBLEM  contiuued  from 


sional  class  at  a  local  dance 
io— and  I  was  welcome  to  take 
n  with  me. 

Vt  first  Hobey  was  unenthusiastic.  I 
[)duced  him  to  the  couple  who  oper- 
Ithe  studio;  he  saw  they  were  re- 
:  table,  and  finally  agreed  I  could  take 
job.  I  was  wild  with  joy. 
That  evening  he  discussed  the  mat- 
with  Dad,  and  changed  his  mind, 
lehow  Dad  convinced  him  that  the 
Jo  was  disreputable,  that  the  work 
Id  be  too  taxing,  that  I  would  be  bet- 
)ff  at  home.  I  wept  and  pleaded  with 
ley,  but  I  lost  the  battle.  He  took 
I's  opinion  as  gospel. 
Despite  his  heart  condition.  Dad  is 
sically  able  to  enjoy  his  favorite 
•ts  and  hobbies.  During  the  baseball 
,on  he  and  Hobey  attend  most  of 
night  games.  In  the  fall  they  take  in 
football  games.  But  Hobey  and  I 
ed  a  dancing  club  nearby,  hoping 
i  would  sit  with  our  small  fry.  Every 
it  a  club  dance  was  scheduled — 
-y  night  without  exception— he  had 
)itations  or  a  sinking  spell  and  said 
ouldn't  come. 

For  a  while  we  hired  a  sitter.  This 
expensive,  and  the  dances  weren't 
;h  fun.  Hobey  doesn't  like  to  see  me 
cing  with  anybody  else.  Whenever 
id  a  good  partner,  I  was  conscious  of 
glowering.  On  the  way  home  he 
lid  scold  me  for  making  a  spectacle 
nyself,  until  I  was  reduced  to  tears, 
intually  we  dropped  out  of  the  class. 
Soon  afterward,  Dad  took  up  dupli- 
!  bridge.  He's  always  been  an  excel- 
bridge  player.  Just  last  week  he 
;red  the  state  tournament,  held  in 
own  thirty  miles  away.  For  five 
ight  evenings  Hobey  chauffeured 
i  to  and  fro. 

By  the  fifth  night,  Saturday,  I  was 
mng  with  nerves.  Foolish  as  it  may 
n,  I'm  afraid  to  stay  alone  with  the 
ngsters  after  dark.  My  fear  is  left 
r  from  childhood,  I  suppose.  Mother 
ked  on  night  duty  as  a  nurse  while  I 
^ed  with  my  two  little  sisters,  afraid 

apartment  would  catch  on  fire,  or 
tning  strike,  or  a  burglar  climb 
)ugh  a  window.  One  time  a  drunken 
1  did  blunder  in  from  the  upstairs 
rtment.  I  was  so  upset  I  got  sick, 

was  out  of  school  for  a  week. 
Anyhow,  on  Saturday  night  Hobey 
mised  he  would  be  bad:  at  ten-thirty, 
eleven  o'clock  I  was  pacing  the  floor, 
gining  a  dreadful  traffic  accident, 
ining  for  a  phone  call  from  the 
•gue,  wondering  how  I  could  bring  up 
?e  children  decently  by  myself  when 
ther  had  found  the  task  so  rugged, 
was  past  midnight  when  Hobey 
ked  in.  I  had  hysterics. 
I  screamed  so  loud  that  Susan  woke 
1  came  running  in.  Hobey  explained 
i  had  a  flat  tire  and  said  I  was  more 
dish  than  our  little  girl.  I  pulled 
self  together,  comforted  Susan  and 
her  back  in  bed. 

Soon  afterward,  forgetful  of  his 
Iding  criticisms  and  my  hurt  feelings, 
bey  wanted  to  make  love.  I  was  so 
eved  he  was  safely  home  that  I  did 
best  to  be  responsive.  I  failed.  At  the 
•st  possible  moment,  I  broke  into  un- 
trollable  sobs.  Hobey  was  disgusted, 
1  I  didn't  bhme  him.  I  wish  I  could 
•n  to  be  a  loving  wife  to  him,  and  he 
Id  learn  to  be  a  tenderer,  under- 
tiding  husband  to  me." 


Slightly  built,  28-year-old  Hobey 
gave  his  side:  "With  the  proper  training, 
Gail  could  probably  have  been  a  big  suc- 
cess as  a  dancer.  She  has  the  talent,  the 
looks,  the  figure.  That's  my  opinion, 
not  hers.  She  underestimates  her  ability 
and  her  attractions. 

"The  summer  we  met  she  was  fresh 
out  of  high  school  and  already  on  the 
way.  She  had  won  a  partial  scholarship 
to  a  college  famous  for  its  courses  in 
modern  dance,  and  she  expected  to  en- 
roll in  September.  She  couldn't  save 
enough  from  her  summer  job,  but  she 
had  applied  for  a  bank  loan,  and  the 
application  was  under  consideration. 

"If  she'd  been  able  to  raise  the  extra 
money  in  time,  I  doubt  she  would  ever 
have  married  me.  As  it  was,  I  got  her  by 
a  fluke.  One  night  that  summer,  while 
we  were  at  the  movies,  her  room  was 
burglarized.  She  went  into  a  real  spin 
and  I  had  to  take  charge. 

"During  our  courtship  I  used  to  think 
her  scariness  was  kind  of  cute.  I  was 
twenty  then.  Now  I  hate  to  see  the  way 
her  nerves  and  her  fears  affect  Susan  and 
the  twins.  The  boys  are  afraid  of  the 
dark  and  Susan's  afraid  of  everything. 
She  was  so  terrified  by  kindergarten  that 
we  had  to  let  her  stay  at  home. 

"Anyhow,  Gail  and  I  reported  the 
burglary  to  the  police  and  I  took  her  to 
spend  the  night  with  relatives.  She  never 
did  go  back  to  the  rooming  house.  Next 
day,  she  accepted  my  proposal.  A  week 
after  our  wedding  she  got  word  from  the 
bank  that  her  loan  had  been  approved. 
It  came  too  late,  of  course.  She  tore  up 
the  notice,  ran  into  the  bathroom  and 
locked  the  door.  She  wouldn't  let  me  in, 
but  I'm  sure  she  was  crying. 

"Ever  since,  I've  felt  that  my  good 
luck  was  her  bad  luck.  To  this  day  her 
favorite  TV  performers  are  dancers,  her 
favorite  magazines  deal  with  dancing 
and  dramatics.  She'll  sit  and  watch  a 
ballet  performance  with  a  faraway  look 
in  her  eyes  while  the  living  room  is 
strung  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
the  children's  toys,  books  and  other 
gear;  meantime,  our  supper  burns  in  the 
oven.  If  I  complain,  she  weeps  and  ac- 
cuses me  of  quoting  my  father. 

"Some  time  ago  I  let  her  talk  me  into 
joining  a  dancing  club  for  young  married 
people.  I  have  no  ear  for  music,  no  sense 
of  rhythm.  All  the  women  looked  the 
other  way  when  I  approached  them;  all 
the  men  wanted  to  dance  with  Gail.  I 
just  couldn't  stand  to  see  her  eyes  light 
up  and  her  cheeks  get  pink  as  she  whirled 
around  the  floor  in  somebody  else's  arms. 

"She  says  I'm  jealous,  and  I  know 
that's  true.  I  can't  help  it.  I've  never  had 
the  feeling  that  Gail  loves  me  the  way 
most  wives  love  their  husbands.  Our 
sexual  relationship,  even  on  our  honey- 
moon, was  disappointing.  When  I  put 
my  arms  around  her,  she's  likely  to 
shrink  away.  She  acts  more  like  a  little 
girl  than  a  woman.  Maybe  I'm  just  not 
the  man  for  her.  I  realize  I'm  no  great 
catch,  that  all  three  of  my  brothers  are 
smarter  than  I  am. 

"It's  no  wonder  I'm  afraid  somebody 
else  might  enter  the  picture.  I'll  admit 
Gail  dres'ies  modesth'  and  doesn't  seem 
to  be  flirtatious.  She  won't  wear  stretch 
pants,  tight  swearers  and  such.  But  she's 
so  gay  and  pre:ty  she  naturally  attracts 
people  when  she  is  in  a  crowd,  men  and 
women  alike.  It's  when  she's  alone  with 
me  that  her       (Continued  on  page  26) 


Lasagna  as  they  make  it  in  Napl 
—from  your  kitchen 

Lasagna  is  one  of  Italy's  great  dishes.  It's  also 
very  complicated  to  make.  But  not  for  you.  You 
can  have  it  ready  in  minutes. 

We  put  everything  you  need  in  one  package; 
wide,  wavy  egg  noodles,  grated  cheese  aged  to 
an  exciting  taste,  and  over  a  pound  of  the  Chef's 
slow-simmered  Italian  tomato-rich  sauce,  laced 
with  lean  ground  beef  and  flavorful  spices.  Re- 
sult: lasagna  as  they  make  it  in  Naples.  As  you 
listen  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking, 
let  it  be  your  secret  you  did  it  the  convenient 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 

CHEF  BOY-AR-DEE 
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Help  heal  the  hurt  with  new  First 
Aid  Cream  — the  long-lasting 
antiseptic  that  helps  tight  infec- 
tion, soothe  the  hurt,  promote 
healing.  Every  minor  skin  break, 
from  scrapes  to  scratches— from 
cuts  to  burns,  needs  Johnson  & 
Johnson  First  Aid  Cream. 


sparkle  dims  and  she  seems  timid  and 
washed  out.  I  don't  want  her  working 
in  a  dance  studio.  My  peace  of  mind, 
as  Dad  said  to  me,  is  worth  far  more 
than  the  little  she  could  earn.  I  didn't 
need  his  warning. 

"As  a  young  boy  I  learned  to  be  sus- 
picious and  on  guard  where  the  feminine 
sex  is  concerned.  Gail  doesn't  know  it, 
but  my  own  mother  ran  away  with  an- 
other man.  My  brothers  were  older,  had 
already  begun  to  lead  their  own  lives 
and  they  took  the  situation  in  stride. 
But  Dad  and  I  suffered.  For  some  reason 
I  felt  that  my  mother's  leaving  must  be 
my  fault;  I  guess  I  figured  if  she  had 
cared  about  my  welfare  she  wouldn't 
have  left  us.  Anyhow,  at  the  age  of  ten 
I  decided  I  would  do  my  best  to  make  up 
to  Dad  for  her  desertion. 

"I  realized  I  wasn't  his  favorite  son, 
but  that  didn't  seem  to  matter.  It  still 
doesn't  matter,  although,  regardless  of 
what  Gail  says,  I  now  believe  he  prefers 
me  to  my  brothers.  He  knows  that  when 
he  calls  on  me  I'm  Johnny-on-the-spot, 
and  they  aren't.  Gail  thinks  Dad  takes 
advantage  of  me,  and  at  times  I  suppose 
he  does.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  my 
brothers  contribute  to  his  support,  but 
they  don't  offer  and  I  can't  force  them. 

"At  any  rate,  my  financial  arrange- 
ment with  Dad  isn't  nearly  as  unfair  as 
Gail  may  have  led  you  to  believe.  He 
used  to  own  the  house  we  now  live  in. 
When  we  married,  he  gave  me  a  deed 
to  the  place.  For  six  months  the  three 
of  us  lived  together,  but  when  Gail  be- 
came pregnant.  Dad  moved  out.  I'm 
sorry  he  kept  a  key  and  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  barge  in  without  notice,  but 
I 'm  not  about  to  give  my  father  a  lecture 
on  good  manners. 

"(Jail  also  objects  to  doing  Dad's 
laundry.  She  has  forgotten  that  he  paid 
half  the  co.Ht  of  her  expensive  laundry 
I'qiiipnicnl,  and  I  paid  the  balance.  She 
begged  for  a  new  washer  and  dryer,  and 
promised  if  she  got  them  neither  Dad 
nor  I  would  want  for  a  clean  shirt.  She 
didn't  stick  to  her  bargain. 

"Often  I  get  so  desperate  for  a  shirt 
that  I  patronize  the  Chinese  laundry  at 
the  corner.  Whenever  I  pick  up  a  bundle 
there,  the  proprietor  grins  at  me  and  it's 
meant  to  be  friendly.  But  I  usually  feel  a 
dull,  cold  rage,  decide  again  that  Gail 
doesn't  love  me,  and  then  go  home  and 
chew  her  out. 

"She  complains  that  I  run  around  all 
the  time  with  Dad  and  won't  take  her 
anywhere.  A  newspaper  friend  gives 
Dad  passes  to  sports  events.  I've  re- 
peatedly invited  Gail  to  come  along  with 
us.  She  refuses,  saying  that  she  dislikes 
sports.  All  sports.  She  also  dislikes  card 
games;  bridge  in  particular.  That's  be- 
cause Dad  likes  it  so  much. 

"I  wish  she  would  try  to  get  along 
with  my  father.  I  can't  believe  he's  the 
main  problem  in  our  marriage.  However, 
if  Gail  insists,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  stop 
seeing  so  much  of  him.  She  means  more 
to  me  than  he  does." 

"The  struggle  to  salvage  this  marriage 
was  difficult,  hut  was  eventually  suc- 
cessful," the  counselor  said.  "Hobey  was 
correct  in  his  surmise  that  his  father  was 
not  the  only  problem  in  the  marriage. 

"Both  Gail  and  Hobey  had  been 
deeply  scarred  by  childhood  experiences. 
Hobey  is  small-boned  and  slightly  under 
average  height.  As  a  youth  he  felt  lost 


and  adrift  in  a  noisy,  boisterous  family. 
Already  convinced  that  he,  the  young- 
est, was  overshadowed  by  his  brothers, 
he  interpreted  his  mother's  desertion  of 
his  father  as  a  direct  rejection  of  him— 
a  common  reaction  in  such  cases. 

"He  determined  to  earn  first  place  in 
his  father's  affections,  and  thereby  es- 
tablish his  importance  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  After  he  married  Gail  he  clung 
to  this  determination,  out  of  habit  and 
stubbornness.  On  the  one  hand  he  de- 
manded love  and  attention  from  her, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  was  too  ab- 
sorbed in  trying  to  impress  his  father 
favorably  to  give  her  enough  of  his  time. 

"W^hen  she  failed  to  meet  his  demands, 
he  jealously  decided  that  she  was  regret- 
ting her  lost  career,  a  mistaken  notion. 
He  became  increasingly  critical  of  her— 
borrowing  many  of  Dad's  brusque,  old- 
fashioned  notions  on  how  to  handle 
women  — when  praise  and  tenderness 
would  have  been  far  more  effective  in 
winning  Gail's  trust  and  love. 

"Gail's  depressions,  her  gnawing 
anxiety  and  fearfulness  dated  back  to 
her  earliest  years.  In  analyzing  those 
years  we  found  the  explanation  for  her 
unsatisfactory  response  to  sexual  love. 
At  the  age  of  four  or  five,  Gail  was 
abused  by  a  teen-age  boy  hired  to  look 
after  her  and  her  baby  sisters  while 
their  mother  was  at  work.  The  boy  was 
the  son  of  a  close  friend,  who  owned  the 
small  apartment  building  where  the 
mother  and  daughter  lived.  Not  only 
was  Gail  afraid  to  complain  to  her 
mother;  she  even  lacked  the  vocabulary 
to  explain  the  situation  -  and  it  con- 
tinued for  months. 

"Later  on,  there  were  other  unhappy, 
if  less  grave,  episodes.  It's  hardly  sur- 
prising that  when  Gail  turned  twelve, 
and  was  often  left  in  sole  charge  of  her 
two  younger  sisters,  she  reacted  with 
feelings  of  helplessness  and  outright 
panic.  Thus,  the  drunken  man  who 
blundered  into  the  apartment  was  to  her 
a  truly  terrifying  figure. 

"To  complicate  matters,  there  was  no 
father  or  other  male  relative  available 
for  her  to  observe,  confide  in,  depend  on. 
Gail  matured  physically  when  very 
young;  at  thirteen  she  looked  several 
years  older  and  attracted  masculine  ad- 
miration. Simultaneously  pleased  and 
fearful,  she  regarded  all  of  the  high- 
school  boys  who  pursued  her  as  'strictly 
wolves,'  often  without  much  logic  or 
justice.  In  our  conversations  about  these 
boys  she  could  recall  no  sordid,  disagree- 
able incidents  to  justify  her  well-remem- 
bered fears.  She  did  recall  that  the  high- 
school  drama  teacher,  a  married  man, 
had  asked  her  to  meet  him  in  secret. 
When  she  refused  the  invitation,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  repeated.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  greatly  disillusioned,  and  the 
disillusionment  remained  all  too  vivid 
in  her  memory. 

"Gail  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  be- 
lief that  most  men  wanted  one  thing 
of  her— sex.  She  married  Hobey  for 
safety's  sake,  to  find  a  refuge  from  a 
dangerous  world.  Until  the  honeymoon 
he  had  struck  her  as  gentle  and  con- 
siderate; shyness  and  inexperience  had 
caused  him  to  keep  his  ardor  in  check. 
When  Hobey  attempted  to  make  love  to 
his  bride,  feeling  genuine  warmth,  she 
was  resistant,  frightened,  tearful,  be- 
cause she  was  emotionally  linked  to  the 
misfortunes  and  confusions  of  the  past. 


Soon  he  began  to  insist  on  his  maritJ 
rights,  and  the  results  were  unhappy  l\ 
both  of  them. 

"Another   complicating   factor  wJ 
Hobey's  father.  To  Gail's  way  of  thinJ 
ing,  Hobey  had  turned  his  back  on  hj 
and  their  children  in  order  to  run  arc 
to  baseball  games  and  bridge  clubs  ' 
his  father.  He  left  her  alone  at  nigli 
trembling  with  apprehension,  burdend 
with  sole  responsibility  for  the  children-] 
just  as  her  mother  had  done.  He  lo 
her   with   housework,  criticized 
nagged— as  her  mother  had  done. 

"As  Gail  and  I  discussed  her  child 
hood,  she  came  to  recognize  why  sn 
felt  unable  to  bear  responsibility,  whf 
minor  criticism  wounded  her  so  deep 
She  also  came  to  realize  that  muchl 
Hobey's  harshness  and  faultfindiil 
even  his  sexual  demands— and  he 
demanding — were  symptoms  of  his  ow 
insecurity.  His  dependence  on  his  fathe 
who  cheerfully  exploited  him,  was,  ( 
course,  another  symptom. 

"As  soon  as  Gail  learned  what  ha 
shaped  Hobey's  personality,  and  h« 
own,  she  could  be  more  responsive 
him.  Her  progress  in  this  area  was  stead 
but  slow.  She  doesn't  always  reach 
climax  when  they  make  love,  but  sh 
and  Hobey  no  longer  consider  that  to  1 
all-important. 

"Once  assured  that  Gail  really  care 
for  him,  Hobey  decided  to  declare  h 
independence  from  his  father.  To  h 
surprise,  there  was  no  trouble.  When  h 
asked  the  old  gentleman  for  the  hout 
key,  it  was  surrendered  without  protes 
When  he  asked  his  brothers  to  coi 
tribute  to  their  father's  support,  two  ( 
the  three  willingly  agreed  to  help,  and  u 
to  date  they  have  kept  their  promise.  U 
to  then  it  just  hadn't  occurred  to  them  t 
volunteer. 

"When  Hobey  made  himself  less  avai 
able  as  an  evening  chauffeur,  his  father 
landlady  offered  to  act  as  a  substitut 
She  was  more  than  willing  to  take  h 
place;  indeed,  Hobey  and  Gail  ha\ 
reason  to  hope  that  an  autumnal 
mance  may  develop. 

"Nowadays,  if  Hobey  and  his  fath( 
see  a  night  baseball  or  football  gam 
they  go  as  members  of  a  foursome.  Ga 
has  conquered  her  dislike  of  spor 
events.  She  has  also  learned  to  play 
fair  game  of  bridge.  Although  she  is  sti 
a  so-so  houseworker,  she  does  make  sui 
that  both  Hobey  and  her  father-in-la 
always  have  at  least  one  clean,  freshl 
ironed  shirt  to  wear. 

"Hobey's  fear  that  Gail  harbor 
secret  dreams  of  becoming  a  dancer  wi 
unfounded.  Seeing  the  truth,  he  coi 
quered  much  of  his  jealousy  and  po! 
sessiveness,  and  his  distaste  for  dancir 
too.  Now  he  takes  Gail  to  parties,  ei 
joys  himself  most  of  the  time,  and 
proud  of  her  popularity. 

"Gail  has  no  regular  job,  nor  does  sh 
desire  full-time  work.  Some  months  age 
however,  with  Hobey's  enthusiastic 
proval,  she  organized  the  neighborhoo 
youngsters  in  a  Saturday-morning  ballf 
group.  The  money  she  earns  from  gi\-in 
the  lessons  is  deposited  in  a  vacatio 
fund.  In  a  few  weeks  she  expects  to  stag 
the  first  performance  of  her  group  befoi 
an  audience  of  patrons  and  parents, 
received  a  special  invitation,  and  inten! 
to  be  present.  Susan,  who  is  now  eighfl 
years  old,  will  be  the  prima  ballerina  (■] 
the  production."  I' 


THESE  WATER  BEADS  SHOW  inside  the  smart  new  shape  ofPrincess  Dial  soap  is  your  new  defense  against 
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WIVES 


Our  June  issue 
derated  to  the  theme 
of'  Woman:  The  Fourth 
Pi/tiensvon'  continues  to 
stimulate  controrersy 
(see  Our  Readers  Write  Us, 
page  6).  To  the  voice 
of  Mrs.  Steu-art  Udall  (in 
our  Jul//  issue)  u-e  are 
happ//  to  add  that 
of  Phyllis  McGinley,  who 
•ings  her  lucid  essayist's 
mind  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  in  this  article. 


By  Phyllis  McGMey 


and  the 

moonlight 

adventure 


Trtili/  (I  c(\vr(n\  homemakinfj  is  ''sufpcient  to  fill  a  life,  a  hearf. 


I  hi'  Tost  Offlct'  Department,  I  see  by 
the  papers,  is  havinR  trouble  makiriK 
ends  me«'t  finanrially.  It  doesn't  surprise 
me.  My  morninK  mail,  which  comes 
these  (lays  in  the  afternoon  (for  the  route 
is  loiiu  and  our  postman  a  conversjition- 
alist ),  is  full  of  mtwsagea  I  (ion't  really 
want  to  read.  There  are  the  eternal 
throwaways  addressed  anonymously  to 
"Occupant,"  which  I  t<)as  unopened  into 
the  wastebasket.  There  are  the  adver- 
tisements for  a  new  detergent,  or  for 
something  with  a  In'llico.se  foui-letter 
name  like  "Slay,"  threatening  to  as 
sa.ssinate  the  crabgra.ss  we  cherish  be^ 
cause  at  least  it's  gre<'n.  My  congresi*- 
man  urges  me  to  support  the  party.  The 
Home  for  Indigent  Widows  of  Deceased 
Bird  Watchers  solicits  my  contribution. 
And  there  is  one  constantly  recurring 
letter,  the  gist  of  which  I  can  now  repeat 
in  my  sleep. 

/  Vnr  .U/.i.f  MrCinley,  it  says;  or  some- 
times, Drnr  Mins  McGUUrnddy  : 

Will  you  appear  the  firnl  Friday  in 
March  oti  a  panel  arranged  hij  onr  club  to 
disc K.w  the  questifw  "I>o  Hoii^nrirei^  Hare 
a  Right  to  Hold  .lokf  After  Marnage?" 

The  request  flatters  me  even  though  I 
understand  how  numerous  are  the  clubs 
of  America  and  how  short  the  supply  of 
unpaid  speakers.  (When  I  was  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  PTA,  I  used  to 
have  to  try  to  persuade  reluctant  au- 
thors to  give  tongue  myself. )  Although  I 
know  my  own  limitations  and  never  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  I  am  touched  that 
some  respected  organization,  however 
misguidedly,  pines  to  hear  my  voice  up- 
raised in  argument.  Still,  I  am  puzzled 
by  the  question  provided  for  the  debate. 

"Should  housewives  work  after  mar- 
riage?" is  an  excessively  innocent  querj'. 
It  implies  that  jobs  and  housewives  have 
scarcely  met,  that  wives  and  mothers  are 
just  now  timidly  peering  out  the  door  to 
test  a  public  wind. 

Is  there,  it  seems  to  ask,  any  place  for 
them  in  the  great  world? 


With  women  representing  more  than 
34  percent  of  the  nation's  labor  force, 
and  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  those 
women  married,  it  is  hard  to  .see  what  re- 
mains to  di.scuss.  The  working  housewife, 
the  "moonlighter"  doing  two  jobs,  is  not 
an  academic  question  but  a  fact  of  mod- 
ern life.  She  is  the  pretty  secretary  in  the 
office,  seeing  her  husband  through  med- 
ical school.  She  is  the  teacher,  the  social 
worker,  the  librarian,  the  fashion  de- 
signer. She  works  in  factories,  supermar- 
kets, laboratories;  sells  antiques,  assists 
the  dentist,  clerks  in  department  stores, 
writes  copy  in  advertising  agencies.  She 
is  the  diplomat,  the  scientist,  the  archi- 
tect, the  historian,  the  corporation  head. 
She  is  also  the  weekly  char.  She  is  not 
even  a  modern  phenomenon;  for  there 
have  always  been  wives  who  helped 
their  husbands  in  the  shop,  or  farm 
women  who  kept  hens  and  brought  the 
eggs  to  market  on  Saturdays. 

The  new  question,  the  one  which  agi- 
tates sociologists  and  feminists  these 
latter  days,  seems  to  be  the  opposite 
topic:  Do  hou.sewives  have  a  right  not  to 
work  after  marriage?  The  .same  people 
who  berate  us  for  keeping  our  education 
in  the  pocket  of  •<  kitchen  apron  also 
scold  us  for  clinging  to  the  hearth  as  our 
sole  profession. 

Given  these  recent  freedoms  of  ours, 
including  the  liberty  to  compete  with 
men  on  nearly  equal  terms,  we  are 
traitors  to  our  class,  they  tell  us,  if  we 
merely  relapse  into  the  role  which  con- 
fined us  for  so  many  thousand  years. 

On  this  point  I  do  have  opinions,  firm 
if  unorthodox  by  the  new  gospel,  the 
word  which  preaches  fulfillment  of  the 
individual  ego.  Women,  I  insist,  have 
more  than  a  right  to  remain  housewives 
if  they  like.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
and  given  ordinary  gifts,  they  own  al- 
most a  mandate.  So  highly  do  I  regard 
our  profession  and  its  importance  to  the 
human  scheme,  it  seems  to  me  occupa- 
tion sufficient  to  fill  a  life,  a  heart.  In  an 


ideal  society  we  would  want  no  other 
work.  Men  would  earn  the  bread,  we 
would  bring  up  the  family.  We  would 
unsettle  no  masculine  pride  by  compe- 
tition in  masculine  fields,  divert  none 
of  the  male  energy  from  its  proper 
preoccupation  with  the  business  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  public  world.  The  two 
nations,  male  and  female,  would  each 
inhabit  a  sphere  snugly  suited  to  its 
ordained  capabilities.  The  hunter,  man, 
could  range  as  widely  as  he  pleased,  sus- 
tained and  supported  by  the  shielded  fire 
at  home.  Women  would  slice  the  loaf, 
draw  the  curtains,  care  for  the  children, 
dispense  charity,  patronize  and  perhaps 
create  the  fine  arts.  But  this  is  not  an 
ideal  society  or  a  perfect  world.  Nor  are 
human  beings  neat  little  pegs  arranged 
in  orderly  rows  of  fitted  slots.  There  are 
a  hundred  reasons  why  women  must  and 
should  continue  to  undertake  the  moon- 
light adventure. 

The  commonest  involves  money.  It 
always  has.  Salaries  and  household 
budgets  are  not  automatically  compat- 
ible. The  young  marry  earlier  than  they 
did,  before  the  husband  is  established  in 
business,  before  he  has  a  house  to  which 
to  bring  his  bride.  He  may  not  have  fin- 
ished his  education.  It  is  a  rare  young 
woman  these  days  who  does  not,  for  a 
while,  go  on  with  whatever  job  has  in- 
volved her  before  marriage. 

In  most  such  situations  the  outcome  is 
self-resolving.  The  husband  is  promoted 
to  a  better  job.  A  baby  arrives.  Or  the 
pair  simply  learn  to  live  on  one  income 
and  make  do. 

Sometimes,  though,  money  continues 
to  be  needed  for  emergencies— for  taking 
care  of  an  elderly  parent  or  the  chil- 
dren's education  or  the  bill  of  the  or- 
thodontist. Perhaps  there  has  been  a 
business  failure  or  a  loss  of  salary.  The 
housewife,  as  she  has  been  doing  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  ungrudgingly 
takes  on  the  burden  of  winning  a  little 
extra  bread.      (Continued  on  page  32) 


©1964  by  Phyllis  McGinley.  This  is  a  chapter  from  Miss  McGinley's  forthcoming  book  to  be  published  byTheMacmillan  Co,  The  original  title.  Profession:  Housewife,  has  been  changed  lo  Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe. 
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For  cieandnnking... 


clean  pouring 


Go  ahead— drink  right  from  the  bottle.  The  cap  protects  the  lip,  keeps  it  clean. 
You'll  enjoy  the  flavor  and  the  sovin^gs.  Next  time,  get  more  for  your  money— get 
soft  drinks  in  return||Dbfe  gloss  bottles! 


Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  99  Park  Avenue,  NewYork  1 6 


Do  you  have 
a  daughter? 

(Age  9-14) 


She'll  soon  need 
MISS  DEB 
new  Kotex  napkins 
made  especially  for  her 


I'Acii  il  yiiur  (iniinliti-r  is 
only  10,  she  iiiiiy  st.iit 
niciiHtruatinn  any  day. 
MisH  Del*  napkins  arc  inoporddiicd  pre- 
cisely for  lier.  Narrower  tlian  He^;iiiar 
Kotes  napkins,  tlicy  arc  jnst  right  for 
her  votiiiK  ImhIv. 

Vi  t,  Miss  l)el>  napkins  ^ive  lier  tlic 
full  al)sorl)encv  of  a  UcKuijir  Kotex  nap- 
kin. He(  aiisc  tlier<'  are  additional  layers 
to  pro\  ide  cxfr.i  !ii)sorl)ency. 

A  soft  pink  c((verinK  on  her  Mi.ss  Deli 
napkin  niaki  s  her  feel  feminine  .-ind 
daintv  jnst  tin- w.mv  a  vounj;  l.adv  wants 
to  fe(:|  at  this  time." 

( let  her  Miss  I  )el)  n.apkins soon,  for  iier 
very  own.  They  make  >;i'"\vii>k'  <ip 
much  easier.  Look  lor  tliem  at  vonr  fjiv- 
orite  .store. 

P.S.  If  yon  liaven't  .Miri'ady  sent  lor  tins 
N/hciVj/  hitrodiicldrii  Kit.  now  s  the  time 
to  do  so.  It's  designed  to  answer  all  your 
daughter's  (|uestions  about  menstrua- 
lion.  ON'I-Y  !?1.0()  from  the  makers  of 
Kotex  napkins. 

Kit  contains:  2  booklets.  "You're  A  Young 
Lady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  11)  and  "Very 
Personally  Yours"  (for  girls  12  and  over). 
A  pamphlet  "At  Wtiat  Age  Should  a  Girl  Be 
Told  About  Menstruation?"  (for  parents), 
and  a  variety  of  Kotex  napkins  including 
Regular,  Miss  Deb,  Slenderline  and  indivi- 
dually packaged  Kotex  napkins.  Also  a  Miss 
Deb  belt  for  small  waists. 


KiiTiherly -Clark  Corp. 
n<n  551,  Dept.  L-S4 
Necnah,  Wiscon.sin 


I'leasc  s.Mid  ine  tl,,.  Kotex  1  nl rodiul oij- 
Kit.  My  check  or  money  order  in  tiie 
amount  of  Sl.OO  is  cnclcsed.  My  dauRhter'.s 

aKc  is  

Please  ultouj  4  weeks  for  deiicery. 
Name.  .  


Address- 
City  
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Those  are  the  ordinary  cases,  and  they 
cause  little  inconvenience  to  anyone  ex- 
cept the  moonlighter  herself.  She  is  not 
vying  with  her  husband,  only  assisting 
him.  Somehow  she  manages,  with  the 
strength  of  the  driven,  to  continue  with 
her  outside  work  and  at  the  same  time 
assemble  meals,  keep  the  house  clean, 
get  the  children  off  to  school  and  com- 
fort them  at  bedtime.  It  may  not  be  the 
best  way  of  bringing  up  a  family  or 
channeling  her  emotional  thrust,  but  it 
can  be  done.  Often  the  children  in  such  a 
family  grow  up  more  self-reliant  and  ap- 
preciative than  those  with  a  full-time, 
indulgent  mother. 

It  is  when  the  job  becomes  more  im- 
portant to  her  than  the  hou.sehold,  or 
when  the  extra  money  it  brings  in  be- 
comes too  tempting  in  itself,  that  ten- 
sions arise.  Not  only  is  this  an  affluent 
society;  il  is  a  greedy  one.  New  cars, 
wall-tf>-wall  carpeting,  steak  for  the  ta- 
ble, dishwashers  and  barbecue  pits— 
those  are  the  curious  grjals  which  some- 
times entice  women  away  from  home 
into  factories  and  offices;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  satisfactory  ones.  Women 
fulfill  themselve-s  best  when  they  give 
them.selves  away.  To  go  to  business  be- 
cau.se  the  children  need  a  summer  camp 
or  must  have  their  teeth  straightened  is 
a  perfectly  adequate  motive.  To  moon- 
light because  the  neighbor's  new 
kitchen  is  outshining  hers,  and  her  wages 
will  pay  for  an  oven  built  into  the  wall,  is 
avarice.  And  even  though  the  working 
housewife  has  energy  to  spare,  even  if 
she  does  not  lacerate  her  husband's  self- 
esteem  by  refusing  to  rely  on  him,  such 
efforts  are  often  uneconomic.  It  costs 
money  to  work.  Lunches  and  a  ward- 
robe and  paid  help  for  the  house  eat  up  a 
woman's  earnings.  It  is  ironic,  in  fact, 
that  at  a  time  when  women  have  oppor- 
tunity and  the  world's  blessing  to  be 
careerists  of  any  sort  they  choose,  the 
supply  of  hou.sehold  .servants  dwindles 
almost  to  the  vanishing  point.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  appropriate  way  of  keeping  the 
mortal  balance,  and  women  out  of  the 
labor  market. 

I  once  talked  to  the  wife  of  a  professor 
who  was  herself  a  college  teacher.  "When 
the  children  were  little,"  she  told  me,  "I 
spent  a  good  deal  more  than  I  made.  My 
salary  was  small.  I  couldn't  keep  track  of 
the  food  budget  properly.  Ami  in  order 
to  get  competent  nurses  and  cleaning 
help,  I  had  to  lay  out  an  astronomic 
sum  of  money." 

"Then  why  did  you  bother  with  a 
career?"  I  asked  her. 

"Because  if  I  didn't  continue  teaching 
then,  I  could  never  have  got  back  to  it 
later  on.  What  is  more,  my  husband  al- 
most demanded  that  I  go  on  with  it.  He 
thought  I  had  talent.  And  he  felt  we 
would  both  be  happier  if  I  was  doing 
something  I  enjoyed  more  than  house- 
keeping." , 

Such  cases  as  hers  are  exceptional. 
For  though  I  believe  that  women  should 
never  feel  ashamed  for  preferring  to 
cleave  to  the  domestic  career,  I  also  be- 
lieve they  ought  to  have  a  real  choice  of 
vocations. 

Some  women  may  be  unfitted  by  tem- 
perament for  the  daily  round  of  house- 
hold chores.  They  may  be  affectionate 
wives,  loving  mothers;  they  merely  de- 
test mending  and  shopping  for  groceries 
and  counting  out  laundry  and  drinking 
coffee  w  ith  neighbors,  all  tasks  the  rest  of 


us  absentmindedly  enjoy.  If  they  have 
public  abilities,  if  they  have  health, 
stamina,  opportunity,  it  is  possible  that 
everybody  concerned  will  be  better  off 
when  they  work  outside  the  home.  They 
will  tell  a  happier  bedtime  story  if  they 
have  not  had  to  entertain  the  children 
all  day.  They  will  be  kinder  to  their  hu.s- 
band.s,  more  even-tempered  to  their 
progeny,  more  efficient  as  women. 
Weekends  will  seem  to  them  vacations, 
not  ordeals. 

I  know  a  woman  who,  after  some  years 
of  being  cook,  nursemaid  and  nervous 
wreck,  returned  to  the  newspaper  where 
she  had  been  a  minor  luminary  before 
she  married.  She  now  looks  five  years 
younger,  her  children  are  no  longer 
problems,  and  her  husband  has  stopped 
taking  too  many  cocktails  before  dinner. 

I  also  know  a  Horrible  Example.  This 
woman,  before  marriage,  had  managed 
to  get  one  high-instepped  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  publishing  ladder.  She 
was  an  associate  editor  of  an  important 
magazine.  Her  husband  was  a  law  stu- 
dent, and  she  continued  to  make  herself 
useful  and  respected  at  work  while  he 
finished  college  and  cast  about  for  a 
law  practice. 

.•\t  the  end  of  five  or  six  years  she  was 
an  r)utstanding  success,  almost  a  celeb- 
rity in  her  field  -  highly  paid,  useful. 
Her  vitality,  mental  and  physical,  was 
enormous.  But  she  was  a  systematic 
creature,  a  conscientious  wife.  And  she 
had  certain  social  ambitions.  In  her 
mind  she  carried  an  image  of  the  ideal 
family.  The  prrjper  thing  to  do  at  a 
certain  stage  of  marriage,  she  felt,  was 
to  leave  busine.ss,  have  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren, and  a.s.semble  her  life  around  them. 
Unfortunately,  she  had  underestimated 
her  own  drive  and  need  for  power.  All 
the  executive  energy  she  had  spent  on 
the  magazine  under  her  care  (actually 
she  could  have  operated  a  factory  or 
commanded  an  army  with  equal  ease) 
she  channeled  into  running  her  hou.se- 
hold. She  pushed  her  husband  up  hix 
ladder  until  he  had  a  heart  attack  at 
forty-four.  Her  three  children  — who 
would  have  been  only  two  if  the  boy 
had  not  delayed  his  arrival  until  there 
were  already  a  pair  of  sisters -were 
chivied  and  pruned  and  tugged  at  and 
sent  to  the  right  schools  and  pushed  into 
the  correct  dancing  classes  and  relent- 
lessly arranged  until  they  turned  into 
spiritless  robots. 

Now,  in  her  early  fifties,  she  has  ex- 
hausted her  own  resources.  There  are 
as  yet  no  grandchildren  to  occupy  her. 
She  is  chairman  of  a  half  dozen  clubs, 
but  they  do  not  satisfy  her.  She  plans 
charity  balls,  but  her  heart  is  not  in  it. 
She  is  unhappy.  There  is  a  woman  who 
should  never  have  stopped  moonlight- 
ing. Doing  two  jobs  and  doing  them 
magnificently  would  have  been  child's 
play  to  her;  she  would  have  made  a 
contribution  to  both  publishing  and  her 
family.  And  the  victims  of  her  good 
intentions  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  off. 

Women  with  skills  they  love  to  em- 
ploy, with  training  they  mourn  not  to 
use,  have  every  right  to  exert  them ;  so 
long,  that  is,  as  the  family  is  not  essen- 
tially harmed.  They  will  be  serving  the 
world  and  providing  for  the  contentment 
of  middle  age. 

For  it  is  middle  age  itself  which  brings 
many  a  woman  ^ Continued  on  page  Si) 


Insect 
Bites 


Stop  Itching  Instantly 
Help  Prevent  Infection 

Insect  Bite?  Quick,  apply  Campho- 
Phenique!  This  pain  relieving, 
soothing,  healing  antiseptic  lotion 
not  only  stops  itching  instandy-ic 
helps  prevent  infeaion  from  scratch- 
ing with  fingernails  too 
Campho-Phenique  stops  itching  f  rem 
all  kinds  of  Insect  Bites  like  magic, 
mosquitoes,  chiggers,  sand  fleas,  deer 
flies,  gnats,  black  flies,  etc.  And 
soothing,  healing  Campho- 
Phenique  is  like  having  a  First  Aid 
Kit  in  a  Bottle  because  it's  wonder- 
ful for  relieving  painful, itching  Sun- 
burn and  easing  the  maddening  itch 
of  Poison  Ivy  and  Poison  Oak.  Use 
It  too,  for  cuts,  scratches,  scrapes 


Callouse 


Only  Dr.  SchoM's  Zino-pads  Brit 

SO  MUCH  RELIEF  SO  FASTI 

No  waiting  for  relief  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Z 
pads!  Used  alone  these  super-soft,  cushioi 
pads  stop  pain  of  corns,  callouses,  bun 
almost  the  instant  you  apply  them!  Used  ' 
separate  medicated  disks  in  each  box,  qui' 
remove  corns,  callouses  too!  At  all  8t< 


Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surge 

STOPS  ITCH  —  RELIEVES  PAIN 

For  the  first  time  science  has  four 
new  healing  substance  with  the  aston 
ing  ability  to  shrink  hemorrhoids  an 
relieve  pain  —  without  surgery. 

In  case  after  case,  while  gently  rel 
ing  pain,  actual  reduction  (shrinka 
took  place. 

Most  amazing  of  all  -  results  wer 
thorough  that  sufferers  made  aston 
ing  statements  like  "Piles  have  ce£ 
to  be  a  problem !" 

The  secret  is  a  new  healing  substs 
(Bio-Dyne®)  —  discovery   of  a 
famous  research  institute. 

This  substance  is  now  available 
suppository  or  ointment  form  under 
name  Prepai-ation  H^.  Ask  for  it  at 
drug  counters. 
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Do  you  like  being  pampered? 
That^s  the  beauty  of  AVON  CALLING. 

brings  beauty  home  to  you,  shows  you  new  and  exciting 
cosmetic,  fragrance  and  make-up  ideas,  pampers  you 
with  personal  attention.  This  is  service  of  a  high  order. 
This  is  beauty  as  you  like  it.  This  is  AVON  calling. 
Do  welcome  your  Avon  Representative  when  she  calls. 

Avon 

cosmetics 


If  you've  never  experienced  the  bliss  of  trying  on  a  new 
fragrance . . .  smoothing  on  a  feather-light  night  cream . . . 
selecting  a  harmonizing  make-up  shade  right  in  your  own 
home  .  .  .  you  have  a  marvelous  adventure  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Your  neighborly  Avon  Representative  literally 


DENTISTS 
DESIGNED 
THE 


Firm  blue  bristles 

stiiil)  clean,  lu-lp 

fight  tCKXll  (ICI.IN 


PRO 

douMe 


Gentle  white  bristles 

iii.ivi.i^c  help 
rcdiKc  guinlinf  iroiihlcs 


News!  Save  20C  on  the  first 
toothbrush  designed  to  fight 
cavities  as  it  firms  your  gums! 

SiukK  l)lnc  mnci  ImisiIc.  i;i\c  \(HI  ■liiiii  hnisli  '  i  I.mumhu.  lu  lp  liuht  loolli 
clrciiy.  CJcntIr  wliitr  hristk-s  tjivc  miins  thr  vit;il  "rxcrcisc"  tlicy  need  — safely, 
aiitomatirally  as  you  hrusli.  And  now  I'RO's  nioney-savine;  special  Rives  you 
an  v.'ilue  lor  only  U'H-  Look  (or  I'KO  Double  Duty  at  a  20ff  savintjs  in  your 
store  today!  I  liis  olFer  Rood  only  while  liiniicci  supplies  last.  ^""!r^*v 

PRO-PHY  LAC-TIC  BRUSH  CO.,  MAKERS  OF  FINE  COMBS  AND  BRUSHES 


FOR  YOURSELF,  YOUR 
ORGANIZATION 

SfllING 

ORIGINAL  GREETINGS 

Gi^ff^  CuiiAAu.  Ut  UlumdU 


HCIUSIYI  4nitn 


Fin.  Wri»in9  P.p«r»  -  A  moU  di^tingulihMi 
b«cligr(wnd  for  t»  tocUl  comspondenc*.  An 
colKtwn  in  h««vy  d«m«n<l  throughout 
the  y««r.  SO  ShMh,  enyetopes  (ram  $4.50. 
For  MmpUi  ch»cli  box  in  coupon. 


J  EASILY 

$500  -  $1000 


Barbe-Q-licious! 


SEND  FOR  SSMPIES  TODAY 


ORIGINAL  GREET  \0  CA??<  \C 
627  East  H^ohlcnd  Dr 
Rochester,  New  York  14610 
Gentlemen:  Pleose  send  me  Deluxe  Somple  Kri. 
□  Pereonolized  Stationery  Samples 
LJ  Check  here  if  organization  ond  give  nome 
If  I  decide  not  to  accept  your  offer.  I  will 
return  the  kits  at  your  expense. 

h4ame   

Address    

City  Zone  State  


He(e  s  Western  Style 
Barbecue  Sauce  with  "come- 
and'get-it"  flavor . . .  Gebhardt's  chili  powder 
and  cracked  spices  make  the  difference! 

Qebha;td£& 

BARBECUE  SAUCE 


Write  for  free,  exciting 
fOOOS     recipes,  "Mexican  Foods 


for  America's  Homes.' 

GEBHARDT  MEXICAN 
FOODS  COMPANY. 
SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS. 
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to  the  edge  of  an  increasingly  frequent 
dilemma.  She  may  have  been  quite 
serene  until  then  with  house,  kitchen, 
nursery.  But  her  children  are  now 
grown  and  li\nng  at  a  distance.  Tasks 
dwindle.  Her  interests  have,  perhaps, 
never  been  particularly  social.  She 
is  discontented  with  gardening  and 
bridge,  and  yearns  for  something  stur- 
dier to  fill  her  days.  (The  busy  young  will 
not  really  believe  this.  They  fancy,  to 
begin  with,  that  they  will  never  grow 
old— a  delusion  which  only  time  can 
overthrow.  And  they  are  so  beset  with 
household  chores  that  the  possibility  of 
too  much  leisure  seems  a  strange  matter 
for  complaint. ) 

For  housewives  with  time  hanging 
heavy  on  their  hands  the  best  assuage- 
ment seems  to  me  to  be  works  of  charity. 
For  all  our  wide-flung  network  of  Com- 
munity Chests  and  Red  Cross  drives  and 
Social  Security  provisions,  the  age-old 
lacks  remain.  The  sick  still  need  care. 
The  poor  have  to  be  helped.  Orphans 
want  comforting.  The  schools  and  hos- 
pitals are  short-stafTed. 

But  women  are  human  and  not  every 
female  creature  is  by  nature  a  Florence 
Nightingale  or  a  Saint  Fabiola— that 
bu.stling  Roman  matron  who  established 
the  first  free  ho.spital  in  the  West  and 
who  was  also  of  so  sociable  a  nature  that 
her  friend.  Saint  Jerome,  said  wryly  of 
her,  "She  thinks  the  lonely  stable  at 
Bethlehem  should  be  merely  an  annex 
to  the  inn." 

Perhaps  not  good  works  but  a  job  is 
the  very  thing  to  brace  the  spirit  and 
engage  the  mind  for  able  Mrs.  Smith, 
down  the  street,  who  now  sells  real 
estate,  or  for  Mrs.  I^eBlanc,  who  used  to 
run  the  PT.\  so  efficiently  and  has  now 
st»t  up  a  little  dress  shop.  Moonlighting 
can  be  therapy,  not  competition;  and 
who  would  deny  healing  to  the  indi- 
vidual psyche? 

By  and  large,  though,  the  world  runs 
better  when  men  and  women  keep  to 
their  own  spheres.  I  do  not  say  women 
are  better  ofT,  but  society  in  general  is. 
.And  that  is,  after  all,  the  mysterious 
honor  and  obligation  of  women— to  keep 
this  planet  in  orbit.  We  are  the  self- 
immolators,  the  sacrificers,  the  givers, 
not  the  eaters-up,  of  life.  To  sa.v  to  us 
arbitrarily,  as  some  psychologists  and 
propagandists  do,  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
be  busy  elsewhere  than  at  home  is  pre- 
tentious nonsense.  Few  jobs  are  worth 
disrupting  family  life  for  unless  the 
family  profits  by  it  rather  than  the 
housewife  herself. 

You  will  notice  I  say  "job,"  not  ca- 
reer. I  have  scarcely  mentioned  that 
ambiguous  word  "career."  Career  im- 
plies peculiar  talent,  overwhelming  and 
singular  accomplishment.  The  woman 
with  a  wood  thrush  in  her  throat,  the 
one  pursued  by  a  story  to  tell,  a  picture 
to  paint  or  a  scientific  theory  to  demon- 
strate, stands  on  different  and  more  dan- 
gerous ground  than  other  people.  If  she 
is  passionate  enough  about  her  will  to 
create  not  a  home  but  a  work  of  art,  she 
will  never  stop  even  to  consider  what  is 
best  for  the  world.  The  word  "house- 
wife" applied  to  her  is  usually  a  mis- 
nomer. She  is  an  artist  or  a  scientist  who 
happens,  maybe,  to  have  a  husband  and 
children.  Her  problems  are  unique  and 
have  no  place  in  this  discussion. 

In  between  her  and  the  wholly  dedi- 
cated homebody  are  the  people  like 


me— the  part-time  writers,  illustrato 
musicians,  whom  premarital  impetus  h 
sent  jogging  along  in  two  jobs  beca 
we  don't  quite  know  how  to  stop.  Bas 
cally  we  are  housewives  who  work 
other  occupations  only  in  our  spa 
hours,  as  other  people  embroider  or  co 
lect  snuff  boxes.  What  I  would  like 
tell  the  young  women  who  see  us  pe 
forming,  and  think  that  we  are  ha\nn 
our  cake  and  eating  it,  is  that  the  ca 
is  very  hard-won  and  not  so  tasty  a 
looks.  We  give  up  a  good  deal  that 
enjoy.  We  miss  the  easy  social  inte 
course  of  daily  living  and  are  frequentl 
lonely.  We  work  far  harder  than  m 
women  and  many  men.  We  are  co 
stantly  interrupted,  intruded  on,  spl 
half  a  dozen  ways.  Sometimes  we  do 
I  did  and  give  over  our  second  professio 
for  a  number  of  years  for  the  more  \it 
domestic  one,  and  only  pick  it  up  agai 
awkwardly  and  with  difficulty  after  th 
children  are  grown  or  off  to  boardi 
school  or  college. 

We  manage  because,  in  effect,  we  ar 
willing  to  sacrifice  tea  parties  an 
matinees  and  manicures  and  .small  fe 
nine  pleasures  for  the  dubious  rew 
of  seeing  our  names  on  the  spine  of 
book  or  in  the  corner  of  a  painting 
There  are  compensations.  One  of  then 
is  the  extravagant  attachment  most 
us  acquire  for  our  kitchens  and  hearths 
as  if  they  renewed  our  depleted  souls 

"Writers,"  one  of  them  said  once 
"make  good  wives.  They  are  romantii 
industrious  and  grateful." 

The  remark  has  no  more  authorit 
than  any  other  epigram.  But  it  happen! 
to  be  true  of  a  number  of  women  I  kno\ 
who  write  or  paint  or  make  music  a; 
well  as  hold  a  household  together. 

But  then  my  sort  never  believed  m 
had  a  duty  to  express  ourselves  as  in 
dividuals  at  all  cost.  We  moonlightec 
because  someone  wanted  us  to— an  edi 
tor  or  an  agent  or  a  husband.  I  have  on 
painter  friend  who  was  spurred  on  be- 
cause her  children  insisted  she  had 
talent.  I  know  a  novelist  who  stuck  tc 
her  typewriter  because  whenever  she 
wanted  anything  new  and  expensive 
a  fur  coat,  ballet  lessons  for  her  daugh 
ters,  the  best  schools  for  her  sons— her 
husband  said  cheerfully  to  her,  "All 
right,  honey,  you  can  have  it.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  work  a  little  harder."  It 
made  for  a  harmonious  if  busy  house- 
hold, and  for  a  solvent  retirement. 

So  I  would  have  to  say  to  that  panel 
at  the  club  I  never  visit  only  a  qualified 
yes  to  their  question.  Of  course  women 
have  a  right  to  work  if  they  can  do  so 
without  stinting  the  family.  They  also 
have  an  equa",  right  to  spend  their  forces 
domestically  and  privately  if  they  so 
incline.  It  is  foolish  of  some  idealists  I 
know  to  think  the  world  will  change  if 
only  women  will  play  a  bigger  part  in  it. 
Women  are  exactly  as  silly,  brave,  far- 
sighted,  ignorant  and  human  as  are 
men.  We  have  had  the  vote  in  America 
for  more  than  forty  years,  and  have 
made  no  impression  at  all  on  the  nation 
or  the  universe.  We  have  altered  no 
abuses,  improved  no  political  situations 
We  have  not  abolished  war  or  poverty 
or  crime  or  unhappiness.  We  have  simply 
doubled  the  voting  population.  Once 
that  idea  is  hammered  into  feminist 
skulls,  perhaps  we  will  be  let  alone  to 
continue  the  one  career  which  is  truly 
and  uniquely  ours.  ■ 
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The  story  of  the  most  amazing  margarine 
discovery  since  margarines  began-and  how  it  makes 
new  Imperial  taste  incredibly  like 


HAVE  you  ever  wondered  why  they're  always 
using  strange  phrases  like  "the  expensive 
spread"  or  "the  seventy-cent  spread"  in  those 
margarine  commercials  you  see  on  TV? 

The  answer  is  censorship.  You  see,  margarine 
makers  are  forbidden  to  even  jnuttcr  a  certain 
simple  six-letter  word. 

This  is  particularly  frustrating  to  Lever  Broth- 
ers right  now.  Because  they've  made  a  dramatic 
discovery  they  want  to  tell  you  about.  They  have 
discovered  key  ingredients  that  make 
taste  likeflMBi 
This  is  important  news,  because  it 
means  that  Lever  Brothers  can  now 
make  Imperial  Margarine  really 
taste  likeHBHtoo!  Not  a  little  bit 
like  it.  Incredibly  like  it.  Fresh.  Nat- 
ural. That  wonderful  golden  taste 


you  never  thought  you  would  be  able  to  get  in 
margarine! 

Today,  Lever  Brothers  have  made  key  flavor  ii 
gredients  identical  to  those  discovered  infm^ 
and  put  them  into  new  Imperial  Margarine.  Thef 
delicate  flavor  ingredients  are  called  "lactones 
Imperial  is  the  only  margarine  in  America  thi 
has  added  lactones.  It's  the  new  margarine  the 
really  tastes  likeWt^B 
Whafs  more,  new  Imperial  adds  the  goodnet 
of  pure  corn  oil  to  other  importar 
vegetable  oils. 

Try  new  Imperial.  If  you  don' 
agree  that  it  really  does  taste  lik 
fll^i,  send  the  package  end-fla 
to  Lever  Brothers,  390  Park  Ave 
New  York,  N.  Y 10022.  We'll  send  yoi 
the  price  you  paid. 


S   Pat  OtT. 


//  took  Walter  Goodman  tiro  months  to  gather  the  facts  on  the  complex  cancer- 
virus  story,  discuss  them  irith  specialists  and  write  this  article.  One  spring  week 
he  spent  in  the  company  of  87  of  the  world's  most  eminent  cancer  researchers, 
who  had  come  to  Palm  Beach  Shores,  Fla.,  for  the  1904  American  Cancer  Society 
Science  Writers  Seminar.  In  addition  to  .studying  dozens  of  papers  presented 
there  on  new  research  into  many  areas  of  cancer,  Mr.  Goodman  interviewed  those 
scientists  whose  work  was  specifically  related  to  viruses.  He  also  investigated 
the  activities  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  at  Rethesda,  Md.,  in  the  cancer- 
virus  field,  studied  technical  journals  and  corresponded  with  leading  scientists 
around  the  country.  The  final  te.rl  of  his  article  has  been  checked  for  accuracy 
bye.rperts  of  the  .\merican  Cancer  Society  and  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
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THE  BATTLE 
AGAINST 

CANCER 

ISA 

BREAKTHROUGH 
NEAR? 


Mount} nf/  crU/encc  sitf/tjesfs  that  cancer  mat/  be  caused  by  a  virus.  Scientists  across  the  conntri/  are  engaged 
in  a  ma  SSI  re  research  program  secl,ing  a  medical  breahihronglt  tiJ^e  tlie  one  that  finatlij  conquered  polio. 


New  excitement  is  running  through  the 
ranks  of  cancer  researchers,  generated 
by  mounting  evidence  that  human  can- 
cer may  be  caused  by  viruses. 

Until  now,  doctors  have  been  limited  to  fight- 
ing cancer  after  it  has  been  diagnosed— with 
surgery,  radiation,  drugs.  Their  accomplish- 
ments have  been  remarkable,  but  not  remark- 
able enough .  Of  the  Americans  who  will  die  this 
year;  one  in  six  will  die  of  cancer — that  is,  about 
290,000  persons. 

Today  our  scientists  face  the  challenge  not 
only  of  treating  cancer  but  of  preventing  it  al- 
together. In  laboratories  around  the  world 
teams  of  researchers  representing  disciplines  old 


and  new  are  closing  in  on  the  long-hidden  nature 
of  the  disease.  They  may  be  on  their  way  to  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  that  H.  G.  Wells  made 
nearly  40  years  ago: 

"The  disease  of  cancer  will  be  banished  from 
life  by  calm,  unhurrying,  persistent  men  and 
women,  working  with  every  shiver  of  feeling 
controlled  and  suppressed,  in  hospitals  and 
laboratories,  and  the  motive  that  will  conquer 
cancer  will  not  be  pity  nor  horror;  it  will  be 
curiosity  to  know  how  and  why." 

These  seekers  after  the  how  and  the  why  are 
civilization's  troops  in  this  war,  and  many  of 
them  are  converging  just  now  on  that  strange 
bit  of  life  (if  it  is,  in  fact,  alive),  the  virus. 


Dr.  Wendell  M.  Stanley,  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Virus  Laboratory  and  one 
of  America's  most  distinguished  virologists,  has 
been  preaching  the  virus  hypothesis  to  his  col- 
leagues for  nearly  a  decade,  with  results  that 
we  can  measure  in  dollars  and  cents:  Not  many 
years  ago  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  available  for  virus-cancer  studies;  today 
the  figure  is  upwards  of  $10  million.  In  the  fall  of 
1962  the  National  Cancer  Institute  brought  to- 
gether a  group  of  eminent  scientists  in  a  Human 
Cancer  Virus  Task  Force,  designed  to  co- 
ordinate research  and  pool  information  in  this 
promising  field,  with  hifjliest  |)riority  uiven  to 
leukemia.   One  of  the  institute's  scientists, 


By  Walter  Goodman 
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First  target  of  the 
virus-vaccine  researchers: 
a  cure  for  leukemia. 


with  .1  rc|)iilatinn  as  a  "coiisfrvative,"  went  on 
icconi  in  April  as  sayinfr  that  he  pxpcotfd  tlic 
answer  (o  the  virus  pii/.zle  to  come  "soon. 
Mia.vhe  within  a  year." 

If  Doctor  Stanley's  hy[)otheHis  is  correct,  if 
liuinan  cancer-causing  viru.ses  can  be  identified, 
then  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  cancer  vaccine. 
Virus  hunters  are  already  looking  toward  the 
t  inie,  perhai)H  only  a  few  years  away,  when  they 
will  have  a  vaccine  that  will  eliminate  for  once 
and  all  the  incurahhe  disease  of  leukemia.  In 
addition  to  being  a  momentous  achievement  in 
itself,  this  could  be  a  harbinger  of  farther- 
reacliin);  discov(tries. 

"The  leukemia  vaccine."  says  (»ne  specialist, 
"will  probably  b<.  the  first  signi(i<ant  .•.(Uancc 
ill  cancer  prevention."  The  great  hope  is  that, 
just  as  loday's  children  jire  protected  agamst 
cri|)i)ling  polio,  tomorrow's  children  will  be 
protected  against  murderous  cancer. 

The  accumulating  evidence  that  cancer 
viruses  e.xist  is  impressive,  dramatic,  and 
slightly  eerie.  To  begin  with  the  eerie,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 19(51,  Si.ster  Mary  Viva,  principal  of  the 
St.  .John  Hrebeuf  School  in  Niles,  III.,  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  exe<*utive  director  of  the  American 
Cancer  .Society'.s  Illinois  Division,  to  report  "an 
unusual  number  of  deaths  of  children  from  leu- 
kemia." On  investigation  it  turned  out  that 
over  a  three-year  period,  between  the  fall  of 
1957  and  the  summer  of  lilfiO,  eight  children  in 
her  small  close-in  suburb  of  Chicago  had  come 
down  with  leukemia,  a  form  of  cancer  which 
strikes  severely  at  the  young. 

Eight  cases  in  three  years  may  not  seem  like 
many  to  the  untrained  observer,  but  ex- 
perts knew  that  it  was  more  than  four 
times  the  number  of  leukemia  cases  that  could 
have  been  expected  for  the  town  of  Niles  (popu- 
lation then  19,000)  in  that  period— enough  to 
alert  epidemic  specialists  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service's  Communicable  Disease  Center 
in  Atlanta.  They  were  not  prepared  for  what 
they  found.  Seven  of  the  eight  children,  they 
discovered,  either  attended  or  had  brothers  or 
sisters  attending  the  same  parochial  school ;  the 
eighth  child  had  close  friends  there.  Leukemia 
in  Niles  was  behaving  suspiciously  like  an  in- 
fectious disease. 

That  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that  leukemia 


is  contagious.  There  is  no  evidence  that  leu- 
kemia, or  any  other  kind  of  cancer,  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  individual  to  individual  — if  there 
were,  leukemia  patients  would  be  quarantined. 
Even  so,  leukemia  may  be  caused  by  a  micro- 
organism or  a  virus.  Tetanus,  for  example,  is 
such  a  disease.  It  is  not  passed  directly  from 
one  person  to  another,  but  it  threatens  entire 
communities  when  the  microorganism  that 
cau.ses  it  gets  abroad. 

.^s  "clu.sters"  of  leukemia  have  been  reported 
from  other  places— from  J'hiladelphia  to  Chey- 
enne, from  liergen  County,  New  .Jersey,  to 
western  Idaho,  and  from  other  lands  as  well- 
suspicion  of  infection  luis  nioiiiiled.  {because 
.Americans  move  around  so  much,  it  is  difficult 
to  get  accurate  reports  on  where  leukemia  vic- 
tims lived  when  the  disease  first  struck.  The 
largest  cluster  located  up  to  now  occurred  in  a 
small,  isolated  area  out  West.  Between  19.50  and 
1961  there  were  at  least  24  ca.ses  of  leukemia,  16 
of  them  in  children,  in  the  twin  cities  of  Clark- 
ston.  Wash.,  and  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Within 
Lewiston  itself,  the  cases  were  bunched  in  a 
single  suburb  of  fewer  than  10,000  people. 

The  numbers  of  cases  are  small,  and  occa- 
sional clusters  of  this  sort  may  be  only  statisti- 
cal coincidences.  Hut  experts  tend  to  take  them 
s«>riously.  as  )'ointers  to  how  the  disease  works. 
(Happily  for  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  inhaln 
itants  of  Niles.  Clarkston  and  Lewiston,  their 
IcMikemia  "epidemics"  seem  to  have  abated.) 

The  most  imposing  effort  to  find  out  where 
cancer  settles  in  a  community,  and  why— 
though  not  directly  related  to  the  virus  hunt  — 
took  place  in  Washington  County,  Maryland. 
For  five  years,  from  1957  to  1962,  a  team  of 
scientists  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
kept  this  entire  county— selected  because  it  had 
a  stable  population— under  a  microscope.  In 
search  of  environmental  factors  in  cancer,  they 
studied  the  air,  the  water,  the  soil,  the  plants, 
the  houses  people  lived  in,  the  pets  they  owned. 
They  probed  deeply  into  the  medical  histories 
of  15,000  families.  And  here  again  they  found 
that  the  incidence  of  cancer  does  vary  from 
place  to  place,  although  they  could  uncover  no 
reason  for  the  variation  except  sheer  chance.  A 
six-man  National  Cancer  Institute  team  re- 
mains in  Washington  County  to  study  further 
clustering  of  cases  by  family  or  area. 


For  the  laboratory  scientist  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  of  cancer  clusters  is  tantalizing. 

Convinced  though  he  may  be  that  viruses  are 
at  work,  he  has  not  been  able  to  catch  the  cul- 
prits. A  human  cancer  virus  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. However,  many  different  viruses  have 
been  pinned  down  as  causes  of  cancer  in  ani- 
mals—and these  are  highly  suggestive  findings. 

It  is  more  than  50  years  now  since  Dr.  Peyton', 
Rous,  working  at  the  Rockefeller  Institute— asj 
he  still  does  at  age  84— demonstrated  that  a 
virus  caused  cancer  in  chickens.  He  was  met| 
with  cool  skepticism.  "But,  my  dear  fellow,"' 
oneprominent  authority  is  supposed  to  have  said, 
"don't  you  see,  it  can't  be  cancer,  because  you 
have  found  the  cause."  The  story  may  be 
apocryphal,  but  decades  passed  before  a  con- 
certed effort  was  made  to  pursue  this  momen- 
tous discovery.  Virus  studies  were  actually 
banned  from  many  cancer-research  institutions. 
"Not  so  long  ago."  one  scientist  told  me.  "sim:- 
gesting  that  cancer  might  be  caused  by  viru>es 
was  like  inviting  somebody  to  spit  in  your  eye." 

As  late  as  1956,  Nobel  Laureate  Wendell 
Stanley  would  still  complain:  "I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  investiga- 
tors have  continued  to  have  such  a  firm  blind 
spot  with  respect  to  the  virus  causation  of 
cancer.  ...  I  continue  to  be  amazed  at  the 
willingness  of  so  many  investigators  to  accept 
viruses  as  (causative)  agents  for  animal  cancers 
and  their  unwillingness  to  consider  them  ...  in 
cancers  of  man  ..." 

Hut  interest  soared  in  the  late  '50's.  By  1959, 
pioneer  Peyton  Rous  was  able  to  say:  "The 
study  of  viruses,  and  of  the  tumor  viruses  in 
special,  has  never  been  so  rewarding  and  ex- 
citing as  now.  All  is  in  flux." 

V'iruses  have  been  found  to  cause  cancer 
not  only  in  chickens  but  in  rabbits,  frogs, 
mice,  hamsters,  deer,  bear  and  monkeys, 
as  well  as  in  some  varieties  of  plant  life.  One 
versatile  virus  brings  on  20  different  kinds  of 
tumors  in  mice;  significantly,  it  can  cross  species, 
to  afflict  rats  and  hamsters  too. 

Finding  a  virus  that  works  on  different  species 
of  animals  is  significant  because  we  are  ulti- 
mately concerned  with  men,  not  with  mice. 
Experimenting  on  animals  is  difficult  enough; 
experimenting  directly  on  humans  is  virtually 
impossible.  People  do  not  roll  up  their  sleeves 
eagerly  for  an  injection  of  a  virus  suspected  of 
causing  a  fatal  disease.  So  our  scientists  are  re- 
stricted in  the  main  to  working  with  lesser  ani- 
mals, or  with  human-tissue  culture  in  the  arti- 
ficial setting  of  the  laboratory. 

Still,  they  have  made  provocative  discoveries. 
They  have  found  recently,  for  example,  that 
two  common  viruses  known  to  cause  a  mild 
respiratory  disease  in  man  cause  tumors  in 
hamsters.  Working  from  the  other  direction, 
they  have  found  that  a  monkey  virus  produces 
bizarre  changes  in  human  cells. 

Particles  similar  to  the  viruses  that  cause 
mouse  leukemia  have  been  discovered  in  human 
leukemia  patients.  At  New  York's  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  some  months  ago  a  virus 
was  isolated  from  human  cancers  which  has 
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\  er  been  found  either  in  animals  or  in  human 
iiigs  without  cancer.  Suspicious  findings,  but 
it  proof  positive. 

Even  though  viruses  have  been  caught  loiter- 
g  around  the  scene  of  human  cancer  crimes, 
vestigators  are  not  yet  able  to  build  a  fool- 
oof  case  against  them.  And  even  if  a  specific 
rus  is  someday  soon  incriminated  in  a  specific 
ind  of  cancer— say,  leukemia— that  will  not 
lean  that  every  case  of  cancer  is  virus-produced. 

ro  understand  why  it  is  proving  so  diffi- 
cult to  trap  a  virus  while  it  actually  does 
its  alleged  dirty  work  on  human  cells,  we 
ave  to  know  something  about  the  nature  of 
le  virus  itself,  whose  modus  operandi  is  still 
lirouded  in  mystery. 

I  There  are  hundreds  of  different  viruses;  some 
/e  know  are  involved  with  specific  diseases 
uch  as  smallpox  or  polio;  others  we  know  noth- 
ag  about  except  that  they  exist.  Some  look  like 
.pheres,  some  like  rods,  some  like  tadpoles. 
Cach  virus  is  an  incredibly  tiny  particle,  as 
imall  as  one  millionth  of  an  inch  across,  far 
,;maller  than  any  bacteria.  It  is  difficult  to 
magine  anything  that  tiny,  and  impossible  to 
;ee  it  without  the  aid  of  an  electron  microscope, 
.vhich  magnifies  up  to  200,000  times. 

Each  virus  consists  of  nucleic  acid  in  a  jacket 
)f  protein,  which  makes  it  chemically  similar 
to  the  body's  genes.  The  1960's  have  seen  a 
revolutionary  breakthrough  in  our  knowledge 
t)f  how  the  nucleic  acid  in  our  cells  passes  along 
hereditary  information  from  parents  to  chil- 
dren. It  has  produced  a  whole  new  scientific  dis- 
cipline—molecular biology— bringing  together 
biology,  biochemistry,  physical  chemistry,  vir- 
ology and  genetics. 

Revelations  about  the  Genetic  Code  have 
come  fast  and  fascinating,  opening  up  the  pos- 
sibility that  man  may  one  day  control  heredity 
and  direct  the  future  evolution  of  the  race.  That 
possibility  remains,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
realm  of  science  fiction.  But  the  prospect  that 
the  secrets  of  cancer  will  be  bared  along  with 
the  secrets  of  normal  cell  life  is  not  so  farfetched. 

"Molecular  biology,"  prophesies  Dr.  Alfred 
Gellhorn,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Can- 
cer of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  "may 
introduce  a  revolution  in  human  thought  and 
conduct  which  will  far  overshadow  the  atomic 
revolution.  In  the  brilliant  light  of  this  new  in- 
sight into  cellular  biology,  the  nature  of  cancer 
will  be  revealed." 

We  know  that  viruses,  like  our  normal  genes, 
can  wreak  permanent  changes  on  the  body  cells 
which  they  enter.  Until  it  gets  into  a  cell  a  virus 
has  no  life  of  its  own;  one  researcher  describes 
the  virus  as  a  "naked  wandering  gene  in  search 
of  a  cell."  The  big  difference  between  an  au- 
thentic gene  and  a  virus  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  educator  and  a  con  man;  the  gene 
passes  along  information,  the  virus  passes  along 
misinformation.  When  it  finds  a  hospitable  cell, 
the  virus  may  set  it  off  on  the  wild  growth  that 
we  call  cancer.  And  having  committed  this 
crime,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  our  molecular 
biologists,  the  virus  sometimes  seems  to  shed 
its  protein  jacket  and  disappear  into  the  berserk 


cell's  own  nucleus,  which  also  consists  of  nucleic 
acid.  The  cells  keep  multiplying,  forming  more 
and  more  abnormal  cells,  but  the  real  culprit 
has  vanished,  like  a  hit-and-run  driver. 

Unlike  bacteria,  which  work  in  clumsy  ways, 
sprouting  inflammations  and  secreting  poisons, 
viruses  operate  with  exasperating  subtlety.  We 
don't  know  precisely  how  they  get  into  cells  in 
the  first  place,  and  we  can  only  guess  at  what 
happens  to  them  afterward.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania investigators  have  been  able  to  de- 
velop malignant  properties  in  human  tissue  by 
infecting  it  with  a  monkey  virus,  only  to  be  left 
in  some  cases  without  a  trace  of  the  virus  itself. 
The  investigators  put  the  virus  in  the  tissue, 
l)ut  where  is  it? 

One  of  the  scientists  engaged  in  the  search  to 
implicate  viruses  in  human  cancer  is  known  to 
all  America.  He  is  Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  devel- 
oper of  the  live  polio  vaccine.  Doctor  Sabin  an- 
nounced in  May  that  he  and  his  co-workers  at 
The  Children's  Hospital  Research  Foundation 
in  Cincinnati  had  isolated  a  virus  from  the 
thymus  gland  of  an  18-year-old  youth  suffering 
from  chest  cancer.  It  appears  to  be  related  to 
a  class  of  viruses  that  causes  tumors  in  some 
animals,  and  it  may  have  a  causal  relationship 
to  certain  kinds  of  human  cancer.  "It  would  be 
too  good  to  be  true,"  says  Doctor  Sabin,  "but 
it  could  be  true."  However,  he  is  quick  to  add, 
"I'm  always  prepared  to  fall  flat  on  my  face." 

No  one  knows  enough  to  predict  just  what, 
if  anything,  a  given  virus  will  do  to  a  given 
human  cell  under  given  circumstances.  Still, 
considerable  evidence  indicates  that  viruses  do 
not  begin  their  destructive  work  on  the  human 
body  until  a  physical  or  chemical  irritant  gives 
them  their  chance. 

"Viruses  alone  will  not  do  the  trick,"  says 
one  very  experienced  microbiologist  flatly.  A 
person  may  have  smoked  too  many  cigarettes 
for  too  many  years,  or  breathed  in  too  much 
polluted  air  or  had  too  many  X  rays.  It  may  be, 
some  researchers  believe,  a  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibility or  hormonal  maladjustment  or  simply 
the  aging  process  itself,  or  even  emotional  stress, 
that  opens  the  body  to  infection.  Some  inves- 
tigators are  convinced  that  cancer  viruses  are 
present  in  all  of  us,  possibly  from  childhood, 
just  lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  strike. 


None  of  this  would  make  the  workings  of  the 
alleged  cancer  viruses  unique.  Dr.  Robert  J. 
Huebner,  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases,  reminds  us  that  the 
tuberculosis  bacillus  is  most  dangerous  to  a  per- 
son who  has  a  hereditary  disposition  to  the 
disease,  or  who  lives  in  an  unhealthy  environ- 
ment. Other  people  can  harbor  the  TB  bug  for 
years  and  never  come  down  with  TB.  But 
merely  living  in  a  slum  will  not  give  anybody 
tuberculosis  unless  the  bacillus  is  present. 

To  get  back  to  our  subject,  this  could  mean 
that  if  a  lung-cancer  virus  is  someday  found  and 
successfully  attacked  before  it  has  a  chance  to 
do  the  attacking,  then  heavy  cigarette  smokers 
will  be  able  to  breathe,  or  rather  inhale,  more 
easily.  (Smokers  had  best  keep  in  mind,  though, 
that  this  is  still  highly  speculative.  Viruses  have 
not  yet  been  connected  with  lung  cancer;  ciga- 
rettes have  been.) 

Beyond  the  present  all-out  search  for  human 
cancer  viruses  is  the  prospect  that,  if  they  are 
found,  microbiologists  will  be  able  to  grow  their 
own  viruses  and  so  produce  cancer  vaccine.  As 
vaccine  developer  Sabin  cautions,  it  is  still  early 
to  talk  about  such  a  vaccine;  but  researchers 
cannot  keep  their  speculations  from  turning  in 
that  direction.  They  know  that  an  antileukemia- 
virus  vaccine  has  proved  successful  in  mice. 
They  know  that  vaccines,  by  using  a  mild  form 
of  the  virus  they  are  combating,  help  make  anti- 
bodies man's  natural  defense  against  disease. 
And  they  are  encouraged  to  find  that  this 
process  appears  to  be  feasible  in  the  case  of 
human  cancer. 

Dr.  Chester  M.  Southam  of  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing,  after  experimenting  on  hundreds  of 
volunteer  prisoners  in  Ohio,  has  con- 
cluded that  the  body  is  not  entirely  helpless  in 
resisting  cancer — but  its  natural  defenses  evi- 
dently need  bolstering. 

A  vicious  cycle  seems  to  be  at  work  on  the 
cancer  patient.  If  his  defenses  are  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  the  cancer  cell  when  it  first 
appears,  it  can  gain  a  foothold.  As  the  disease 
becomes  more  severe,  the  body  is  further 
weakened  and  the  cancer  cells  are  able  to 
grow  and  spread  more  and  more  rapidly.  How 
to  help  our  own  (Continued  on  page  90) 


Laboratory  hypothesis: 
all  of  us  may  be  carrying  cancer 
viruses  waiting  to  strike. 


T/lis  slim  and  simple  vardigan  coat  in  camel-color  wool  Melton  cloth  has  a 
typical  Mara  Quant  neckline  (hare  and  uncluttered)  and  four  bias  patch 
pockets.  Worn  n-ith  it.  d  classic  turtle  neck  sweater.  Butterick  Design  No. 
:iiH)0.  U'ojxird  hilt  hij  Winter  Furs,  (lillie  shoes  hg  Pappagallo.  Patterned 
mesh  .^lockings  hij  Christian  Dior.  Cotton  gloves  by  Wear-Right.  Peering 
orer  our  model's  slioulder  is  a  large  jiiiotograjih  of  designer  Mary  Quant. 


With  tlie  breath-taking  pace  of  a  James  Bond 
thriller,  young  British  fasliion  designer  Mary 
Quant  has  whizzed  to  fame  and  fortune  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlautic.  Her  uniniiibited  talent  has 
admirably  pepped  up  the  British  fashion  scene 
and  gathered  toyftlHT  an  international  admiration 
society  of  Quant-tiirls  wlm  love  to  wear  her  clothes. 
On  these  and  the  next  Iwo  |i;i|j:es  we  show  Butterick 
Patterns  made  from  Mary  Quant  originals,  all 
of  them  photogra|)li('d  on  Gandice  Bergen,  19-year- 
old  daughter  of  entertainer  Kd^;ar  Bergen  and  Mrs. 
Hergen,  former  I'iiwits  nimlel  h'rances  Westerman. 
For  more  on  (landice  see  cover  liox  on  contents  page. 


Planned  to  coordinate  with  the  cardigan  coat 
(Mary  Quant's  method,  to  mix  and  match),  a  icool 
plaid  jumper,  accented  with  orange  binding  on 
pocket  flaps  (Franken  Trimming).  Design  No. 
3290  again.  Bright  orange  cotton  blouse  (only 
59  cents  a  yard)  goes  under  it.  Gloves  by  Aris. 


Orange  blouse,  at  top,  with  Buckingham  Palace  in  the  background,  is  borrowed  from  the 
plaid  jumper  to  join  a  knee-skirting  hip  skirt  (Mary  Quant  likes  them  short  for  daytime) 
in  the  cardigan-coat  fabric.  Butterick  Design  No.  3290  again.  Shaped  belt  by  Mid  town. 
Black  and  cinnamon  zebra  boots  are  by  Capezio.  Calf  shoulder  bag  is  by  Walter  Katten. 


Plaid  jumper  shows  up  again,  this  time  without  the  orange  blouse,  to  wear  as  a  dressup  date 
dress.  The  slightly  flared  skirt  allows  plenty  of  dancing  room  for  doing  the  Friig.  Shoes 
are  by  Pappagallo.  Jewelry  is  by  Van  S.  Stockings  are  by  Christian  Dior.  In  the  large 
background  photograph  is  more  young  British  talent  that  Americans  adore:  The  Beatles. 


By  NORA  O'LEARY  Pattern  Editor 


Photographs  by  JOHN  WALCOTT 

[ 
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Black  mohair  dn'ss,  at  fo/i.  iritli  Hou^'es  of  Parlianieiit  in  the  background,  is  trimmed  with  white  mohair  at  neck 
and  cull's.  White  stitrliin<j  is  used  on  the  black:  black  stitching  on  white.  (Stitching  is  one  of  Mary  Quant's  favorite 
details.)  Butterick  Design  8288.  Hat,  John  Frederics:  shoes,  Capezio:  bag.  Walter  Katten:  stockings.  Berkshire. 


Soft  brown  cotton  velveteen,  imported  from  Germany,  makes  this  long-sleeved  dress,  in  the  new  twelve-inches- 
from-the-ftooT  length  newly  favored  by  British  teen-agers  (and  by  Mary  Quant)  for  dancing  and  partying.  White 
crepe  Pierrot  ruffle  circles  neckline  and  wrists.  Butterick  Design  No.  3287.  Brown  silk  pumps  are  by  Capezio. 


Up  to  the  minute  ii  ith  Big  Ben,  a  wool  koundstootli-check  shirtwaist  dress, 
the  belt  worn  low  (where  Mary  Quant  usually  placesthem).  Butterick  Design 
Xo.  32S9.  Belt  by  Midtowii:  shoes  by  Pappagallo.  Velveteen  jockey  cap  by 
John  Frederics.  All  the  fabrics  shown  on  these  and  the  previous  pages 
are  available  at  most  J.  C.  Penney  stores.  All  backviews  are  on  page  89. 
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BEFORE  he  chose  to  re- 
model an  older  home, 
nither  than  hiiild  liini- 
sclf  a  new  one,  archi- 
tect Taylor  Hardwick  of 
•lacksonville,  Fla.,  care- 
liilly  surveyed  the  local 
market.  Finding  that 
most  of  the  desirahle 
land  had  houses  on  it,  he 
decided  toconcentrate  on 
liication  and  cope  with 

wlialcvcr  drawbacks  vru\)\m\  up.  His  choice  was  an  attractive  30(}-foot  lot 
with  a  spectacular  view— and  a  40-year-old,  workaday  frame  house  (inset) 
that  ollered  neither  space  nor  grace.  Mr.  Hardwick,  wiio  says  he  "responds 
to  the  silk-|)urse-from-a-sow's-ear  concept,"  turned  the  house's  simple 
lines  and  gahle  roof  to  his  advantage,  shiftitig  its  emphasis  from  horizon- 
tal to  vertical,  adding  symmetry  and  pleasant  coidrast.  and  utilizing  its 
tmilli  orientation  to  exploit  the  natural  assets  of  light,  climate  and  a  ;>4- 
hour-a-day  view  of  .lacksonville,  three  miles  away  across  the  St.  Johns 
Miver.  The  job  took  five  years,  cos!  SoO.OOO,  ;iiid  the  liardwicks  were 
able  to  live  in  the  house  during  ren(»vation  and  sjiread  the  price  over  an 
extended  period.  Thus  the  cost  was  less,  in  the  long  rini.  than  buying  a  lot 
and  buildingon  it.  And  the  linal  dwelling  is  just  w  hat  the  I  bird  wicks  w.inled: 
an  expanded  house  llial  acknowledges  its  origins  and  hioks  to  the  lutiu-e. 


Solid-teak-topix-il  counters  divide  the  llardiricks  kitchen  into  areas  appro.rimating 
the  four  smalt  rooms  it  replaced .  The  t)ank  ofcat)inets  and  appliances  on  the  rear  wall 
compri^-es  a  unit— an  "apartment  kitchen"— that  iras  once  a  standard  General  Electric 
item.  The  floor  is  vinyl,  and  the  acoustical-tile  ceiling  is  recessed  for  lighting  and 
hi-fi  outlets.  .]fiisic  is  not  piped  into  all  rooms.  The  gallery,  for  instance,  is  quiet,  al- 
most detached.  The  door  at  left  leads  to  a  patio  where  the  family  does  its  outdoor 
cooking,  and  the  shelf  above  it  holds  ^^rs.  Hard  wick's  antique-bottle  collection.  As 
part  of  his  long-range  plan  for  remodeling  the  house,  Mr.  Hardwick  tackled  the 
kitchen  early,  recommends  that  other  renovators  map  out  their  own  master  plans. 
"Find  out  what  you  want  to  do,"  he  says.  "Ask  yourself  what  the  family  will  need 
in  the  future.  Even  before  you  consider  what  you  want  in  the  way  of  a  building  site, 
you  should  ask  yourself  what  the  family's  needs  will  be."  Basic  problem  is  the  res- 
olution of  owner's  and  architect's  requirements  with  proper  euploitation  of  the  site. 


After  remodeling,  anin,,  n  ih:  nl  nn  Imiisc  lool.s  likv  this  fnim  the  sired. 
The  new  wing,  at  right,  with  its  .strong  vertical  lines,  is  tied  to  the  old  by 
a  gabled  facade  that  shelters  the  main  entrance  and  screens  a  second-floor 
sun  deck.  The  facing  is  redwood  I'lankte.r.  Old  newel  po.its,  whinmcal  totems 
that  Mr.  Hardwick  collects  from  demolished  buildings,  serve  as  decorative 
accents,  and  a  few  pieces  of  play  sculpture,  visible  in  the  foreground,  pro- 
ride  horizontal  contrast.  The  site  was  of  basic  importance.  Mr.  Hardwick 
found  it  in  one  of  Jacksonville's  oldest  residential  areas,  advises  lot  shop- 
pers to  search  for  land  that  ful flits  their  deepest  emotional,  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, needs.  An  architect  with  a  good  practical  sense  is  usually  invaluable. 


Henrrous  is  the  word  for  the  liardwicks'  master  bath,  and  one  of  the  touches 
that  give  it  an  e.rpansive  air  is  the  architect's  use  of  standard  kitchen 
cabinets,  instead  of  the  usual  bathroom  variety,  to  obtain  extra  fltted  .^tor- 
age  .ytace  and  durability.  The  colorfully  striped  counter  is  faced  with 
I'anclite  pla.stic.  Mr.  Hardwick  had  the  unusual  pattern  fabricated  specially 
from  stock  Panelite  colors  that  echoed  the  inoss  green  of  the  room's  Italian 
tile  and  the  blue  of  its  American  ceramic  floor,  and  he  discovered  that  tlie 
job  cost  only  $15  more  than  a  run-of-the-mill  design.  The  small  extra  e.r- 
jiense,  he  points  out,  proves  that  uniqueness  and  quality  cost  little  more 
than  mediocrity.  What  seems  to  be  a  limitation  may  be  an  opportunity. 


TABLE  ACCESSORIES  ARE  FROM  IVEVS  OF  JACKSONVILLE;  TOYS  FROM  F.  A.  O.  SCHWAR2,  NEW  YORK. 


The  "City  Hall"  sign  over  the  gallery  bar  is  actually  a  relic 
from  Jarksonrille's  old  city  hall,  torn  dotm  to  wake  way  for 
(I  new  municipal  library  designed  by  Mr.  Hardtcick.  When 
Ihe  bar  is  not  in  use,  the  flush  doors  close  over  its  entrance 
II /id  blend  into  the  back  wall  of  the  gallery,  which,  like  the 
door,  is  faced  with  I'.  S.  Plywood's  Texture  1-11.  The  com- 
part room  features  a  small  sink  and  refrigerator,  has  a  mir- 
ror on  its  back  wall  to  give  Ihe  impression  of  greater  depth. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  house,  the  architect  has  paid  close 
attention  to  color  and  variety.  "A  variety  of  experiences  is 
important  in  a  hou.^e,"  he  says.  "  You  should  be  able  to  choose 
Ihe  experience  you  wish  for  the  mood  you're  in.  I  think  color 
is  one  of  Ihe  crucial  elements  in  our  language  of  design." 


"  The  i/allrry  has  a  cajiricious  air,"  says  architect  Hardwirk. 
"It's  like  a  playround."  And  his  .'ion,  Tay,  10,  proves  it  by 
sliding  down  the  bani.iter  of  the  spiral  stairca.'<e,  while 
Margie,  II'  2,  looks  on  from  the  .■security  of  a  Saarinen  chair. 
Hardwirk  designed  the  stairca.ie  to  be  pleasing  from  every 
aspect  —  part  of  his  philo.'tophy  of  architectural  empathy,  of 
anticijiating  the  needs  of  the  people  who  live  in  his  houses. 
Here  again  there  is  a  colorful  Mending  of  old  and  new  — 
1,'oi/a's  portrait  of  (,'eneral  Hirardos  beside  the  stark  grare 
'd  the  stairway,  a  lamp-table  by  Habitat  .tet  off  by  the  rugged 
'iranite  of  a  foundation  wall,  a  Frenrh  weathercock  almost 
silhouetted  against  an  IS- fool  shaft  of  glass.  And,  above  all, 
Ihe  "extravagance  of  space."  One  of  the  architect's  pur- 
/iiises  in  building  Ihe  gallery  was  to  hou.te  his  art  collection. 


A  view  toward  the  south,  or  rear,  wall  of  the  gallery's  balcony 
reveals  the  attention  that  Mr.  Hardwick  has  paid  to  color  and 
texture.  The  three-inch  spruce  decking  that  forms  ceiling,  struc- 
tural roof  and  thermal  insulation  is  laid  atoptworiO-foot  laminated 
pine  beams.  The  back  wall  is  again  Texture  1-11  plywood,  painted 
curry  yellow  to  set  the  tone  for  a  whole  complex  of  mellow,  relaxing 
hues.  At  far  left,  over  the  Altamira  lamp,  is  an  air-conditioning 
vent  that  the  architecl  incorporated  into  a  circular  design  to  give 
it  a  more  organic,  less  mechanical,  appearance.  His  desk  is  a 
flush  door  laid  on  standard-color  Steel  Case  filing  cabinets.  Jack- 
sonville artist  }femphis  Wood's  flaming  nonobjective  canvas  on  the 
wall  finds  echo  and  contrast,  harmony  and  conflict  in  the  grays, 
whites  and  corals  of  the  study.  The  result  is  an  order  in  which 
the  George  Xelson  net  lamps  hang  like  deliberate  drops  of  water. 


Wl^en  ,on  Intend  to  remodeir  advises  --^'^^^^^-''^-ffv ;  ''^^a  ^%- 
natire  help  ,ou  can  find."  Here,  he  has  demonstrated  //^.  ^  ,^7,. 
modeling.  The  interior  perspective  of  the  gallery,  ^-^"^^  -^^^^^^^ 
,ras  oneon,r.Hard.,.^^^^^^^^^  i. 


riUe  in  the  19th  century  as  ship's  ballast,  enforce  the  continuity  of  interior  and 
anueal  The  blue  George  Xelson  coconut  chair,  the  blacl,  hinncs  smu  t  "'«J""« 


IT'S  UNANIMOUS 

By  TRUDY  OWETT  Fashi..n  Editor 
I'hologTaphs  by  DICK  RICHARDS 


Xominafed  on  the  first  ballot:  young  fashions  that  are  sure  to  irin  everi/one's 
icholehearted  approval.  Teens  will  think  they're  the  coolest  Parents  icon't  veto 
(not  altvays  the  case  in  this  era  of  kookie  quickie  fads).  In  fact,  the  clothes  on 
these  and  the  ne.vt  pages  fairly  guarantee  complete  family  solidarity.  On  the 
fashion  platform  this  coming  school  year,  a  neiv  fresh-and-young  put-together- 
ness that  makes  girls  look  like  young  ladies  once  again.  Xonmatching  but  care- 
fully coordinated  is  the  secret  behind  this  confident  new  look.  Sometimes  it's 
done  with  .several  patterns — when  they  connect,  never  hodge-podge.  Patterned 
stockings  and  knee  socks  add  to  the  completeness.  And  there's  sDinething  neir  in 
pants— neat  Oliver  Tivist  knickers.  Beginning  here,  our  fall  fashion  curriculum. 


What  the  well-dressed  classmate  wears,  opposite  from 
left:  A  plaid  woohvrap-around  skirt  in  Uttle-girl  mid- 
knee  length,  5/G-l  5/ 1 G.  $  1 1 ,  and  sweater  with  ^  orfolk 

details  34-40,  $15.  Wool  dickey.  $3.  All  by  Garland. 
Plaidwoolpleatedsnspenderskirtinmid-kneelength, 

6-14  $90  and  wool  sweater,  34-40,  $13.  Both  hj 
Pendleton.  Checked  wool  above-knee-length  jumper , 
0-15,  $20,  and  nylon  pullover,  5-lo,  $b  Both  bj 
Juniorite.  Plaid  wool  weskit,  $1-2  and  A-  me  skirt, 
$15  5-15.  Cotton-knit  pullover,  $3.  All,  White  Stag. 


When  school's  out,  above  from  left:  Bulky  \\  ool  tweed 
slipover,  34-40,  $15;  Orion  dickey,  $3.  Both  by  Bob- 
bie Brooks.  Mohair-wool  pullover,  34-40,  $15:  wool- 
nylon  stretch  pants,  5-15,  $15.  Both,  Petti.  Aztec 
stripe  wool  sweater,  36-40,  $13;  stretch  pants,  5-15 
$15.  Both,  Jack  Winter  Jr.  Wool-mohair  sweater, 
36-40,  $9;  dickey,  $3;  wool  knickers.  5/6-13/14,  $17, 
All,  Pendleton.  Cotton  pullover,  S.M.L.,  $G;  pants 
8-i'g,  $9.  Both,  Jantzen.  Fuzzy  pile  pullover,  S.M.L. 
$10;  tweed  knickers,  5-15,  $12  Both,  White  Stag 


Unanimous  again,  these  young 
people's  choices-fashions  that  keep  happy  harmony  in  the  family:  pretty  gowns 
to  dream  in,  suits  to  ivear  where  the  boys  are. 
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For  Friday-night  sleep-over  parties,  feminine  night- 
gowns, opposite,  standing  from  left:  Checked  cotton 
Hannel  gown  in  to-the-floor  length,  S.M.L.,  $0.  by 
Rutledge.  Knee-length  white  challis  gown  with  pink 
flowers,  9/10-15/16.  $4,  by  Her  Majesty.  Pm  stripe 
knee-length  sleep  shirt,  of  brushed  Estron  acetate 
and  nylon,  P.S.M.,  $7,  by  Kayser  Lingerie.  Pink, 
knee-length  cotton  flannel  gown.«S-l(),  .$(),  by  Shim- 
bertogs.  In  the  foreground,  a  provincial-stripe  cotton 
to-the-ankle  flannelette  gown.  S.M.L..  $10.  by  Lanz. 


Suited  for  dates,  above  from  left:  Red  wool  double- 
knit  skirt  and  jacket  and  a  striped  shell.  5-1.').  .|40, 
by  Petti.  Navy  wool  flannel  blazer,  $!():  long-sleeved 
nylon  jersey  pullo\  cr.  s."):  red  wool  flannel  pleated 
skirt.  $10.  All  5-15,  l)\  .liiuiorite.  (ilen  plaid  wool 
suit,  3-15,  $70,  by  Junior  Aire.  Black  velveteen 
notched-collar  jacket,  $30:  ruffled  Dacron-and- 
cotton  blouse,  $14:  wool  plaid  pleated  skirt,  .$-23. 

All  5-1 5.by  Lanz.  Red  jersey  overblouse  with  organza  i„f„n,iatm> 
bow  and  glen  plaid  skirt,  5-15,  $-25,  by  (Jay  (iibson.       please  turn  to  page  89. 
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(7'//j:k  little  incident  in  tlw 


MctwiMMi  world  wars.  Vims  swaniKMl  with  writers— voiino'.  brilliant  and  quarrelsome.  But  1( 


^/  ixaX  suminrr  iti  I'aris  1  went  liark  t(i 
the  plac»>  where  Sylvia  Heat'h  had 
hved,  to  the  empty  hookshop.Shaki'- 
'  speare  and  ("oiupaiis,  and  the  fhit 

above,  where  she  hrounht  together  for  sociable 
evenings  the  mos^t  miscellaneous  lot  of  people  • 
ever  saw :  persons  you  were  surprised  to  find  on 
the  same  planet  together,  much  less  under  the 
same  roof. 

The  bookshop  at  I J  Hue  de  TOdt^on  has  been 
closed  ever  since  the  (lerman  occupation,  but 
her  rootus  have  btvn  kept  piously  intact  by  a 
faithful  friend,  more  or  less  as  she  left  them, 
except  for  a  fdmlike  cobweb  on  the  objects, 
a  grayness  in  the  air.  for  Sylvia  is  gone,  and 
has  taken  her  ghost  with  her.  All  sorts  of 
things  were  there,  her  walls  of  books  in  every 
riu>m,  the  bu.shels  of  papers,  hundreds  of 
photographs,  portraits,  odd  bits  of  funny  toys, 
e\en  her  llimsN'  scraps  of  underwear  and 
stockings  left  to  dry  near  the  kitchen  win- 
dow; a  cofTee  cup  and  a  small  coffeepot  as  she 
left  them  on  the  table:  in  her  bedroom,  her 
looking  glass,  her  modest  entirely  incidental 

vanities,  face  powder,  beauty  cream,  lipstick  

0\\,  no.  She  was  not  there.  .\nd  someone 
had  taken  away  the  tiger  skin  from  her  bed  — 
narrow  as  an  army  cot.  If  it  was  not  a  tiger, 
then  some  large  savage  cat  with  good  mark- 
ings; real  fur.  I  remember,  spotted  or  streaked, 
a  wild  woodland  touch  shining  out  in  the  midst 
of  the  pure,  spontaneous,  persevering  austerity 
of  Sylvia's  life:  maybe  a  humorous  hint  of 
some  hidden  streak  in  Sylvia,  this  preacher's 
daughter  of  a  Baltimore  family,  brought  up  in 
unexampled  high-mindedness,  gentle  company 
and  polite  learning:  this  nervous,  witty  girl 
whose  only  expressed  ambition  in  life  was  to 
have  a  booksliop  of  her  own.  Anywhere  would 
do.  but  Paris  for  choice.  God  knows  modesty 
could  hardly  take  denser  cover,  and  this  she 
did  at  incredible  expense  of  hard  work  and 
spare  living  and  yet  with  the  help  of  quite 
dozens  of  devoted  souls  one  alter  the  other; 


tln'  linancial  and  personal  help  of  her  two  de- 
lightful sisters  and  the  lifetime  savings  of  her 
mother,  a  phoetiix  of  a  mother  who  consumed 
herself  to  ashes  time  and  again  in  aid  of  her 
wild  daughter. 

For  she  uan  wild  — a  wild,  free  spirit  if  ever 
I  .saw  one.  fearless,  untamed  to  the  last,  which 
is  not  the  same  as  being  reckless  or  prodigal, 
or  wicked,  or  suicidal.  She  was  not  really 
afraid  of  anything  human,  a  most  awe-inspir- 
ing form  of  courage.  She  trusted  her  own  tastes 
and  instincts  and  went  her  own  way;  and  al- 
nK>st  everj  one  who  came  near  her  trusted  her 
too.  She  laid  her  hands  gently,  irresistibly  on 
hundreds  of  lives,  and  changed  them  for  the 
better:  she  had  second  sight  about  what  each 
person  really  needed. 

,Iames  Joyce,  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
fortunes,  his  diet,  his  eyesight,  and  his  book 
r /)/.-;.-.•(.>;  turned  out  to  be  the  major  project  of 
her  life;  he  was  her  unique  darling,  all  his  con- 
cerns were  hers.  One  could  want  a  rest  cure 
after  merely  reading  an  account  of  her  labors 
to  get  that  book  written  in  the  first  place,  then 
printed  and  paid  for  and  distributed  even  par- 
tially. Vet  it  was  only  one.  if  the  most  labori- 
ous and  exhausting,  of  all  her  pastimes,  con- 
cerned as  she  was  solely  with  bringing  artists 
together— writers  preferred,  any  person  with  a 
degree  of  talent  practicing  or  connected  with 
the  art  of  Literature,  and  in  getting  their 
work  published  and  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Painters  and  composers  were  a  mar- 
ginal interest.  There  was  nothing  diffused  or 
shapeless  in  Sylvia's  purpose:  that  bizarre  as- 
sortment of  creatures  shared  a  common  cen- 
ter—they were  artists  or  were  trying  to  be. 
Otherwise  many  of  them  had  only  Sylvia  in 
'jommon.  She  had  introduced  many  of  them  to 
each  other. 

We  know  now  from  maiy.-  published 
memoirs  what  Ford  Madox  Ford  thought  of 
Hemingway,  what  Hemingway  thought  of 
Ford  and  F.  Scott  Fiti:gerald,  how  William 


Carlos  Williams  felt  about  Paris  literary  li 
how  Br\her  felt  herself  a  stranger  to  eve 
one  but  Sylvia,  and  going  back  to  an  eai 
book  of  Robert  McAlmon's,  Being  Geniiu 
Together,  what  he  thought  of  the  whole  K 
These  recorded  memories  glitter  with  mail 
and  hatred  and  jealousy,  and  one  sees  ten  v( 
sions  of  the  same  incident  in  as  many  bool 
there  are  admirations  and  friendships  and  kin 
nesses,  too,  in  most  of  them;  I  have  not  sei 
one  that  spoke  meanly  of  Sylvia.  They  seeitii 
to  be  agreed  about  her,  she  w  as  a  touchston. 

She  was  a  thin,  twiggy  sort  of  womij 
quick-tongued.  quick-minded  and  light  onh 
feet.  Her  nerves  were  as  tight  as  a  tuned-^  ^- 
fiddle  string  and  she  had  now  and  then  attad  .. 
of  migraine  that  stopped  her  in  her  tracks  b 
fore  she  spun  herself  to  death,  just  in  tl 
usual  run  of  her  days. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  in  the  early  spring 
1932,  her  hair  was  still  the  color  of  roastt, 
chestnut  shells,  her  light  golden  brown  ey< 
with  greenish  glints  in  them  were  marvelous! 
benign,  acutely  attentive,  and  they  sparkk 
upon  one  rather  than  beamed,  as  gentle  evi 
are  supposed  to  do.  She  was  not  pretty,  nev' 
had  been,  never  had  tried  to  be:  she  was  a 
tractive,  a  center  of  interest,  a  delightfi 
presence  not  accountable  to  any  of  the  famili; 
attributes  of  charm.  Her  power  was  in  the  ui 
conscious,  natural  radiation  of  her  intent 
energy  and  concentration  upon  those  being 
and  arts  she  loved. 

Sylvia  loved  her  hundreds  of  friends,  an.  ,. 
they  all  loved  her— many  of  whom  loved  a 
most  no  one  else  except  perhaps  himself- 
apparently  without  jealousy,  each  one  surec 
his  special  cell  in  the  \-ast  honeycomb  of  h( 
heart;  sure  of  his  welcome  in  her  shop  with  it 
exhilarating  air  of  something  pretty  wondei 
ful  going  on  at  top  speed.  Her  genius  was  fi 
friendship;  her  besetting  virtue,  generosity,  a 
all-covering  charity  in  its  true  sense;  and  com 
age  that  reassured  even  Hemingway,  the  dit 


Rue  de  TOdeon 

1  iniii^^way,  Fitzgerald,  Joyce  and  all  the  rest.  Sylvia  Beacli's  bookstiop  was  neutral  ground. 


ri  lul,  the  wary,  the  unloving,  who  sized 
,e  lie  up  on  sight,  who  couldn't  be  easy  until 
le  ad  somehow  got  the  upper  hand.  Half  an 
(1  alter  he  was  first  in  her  shop,  Heming- 

:  was  sitting  there  with  a  sock  and  shoe 
ide,  showing  Sylvia  the  still-painful 
f  his  war  wounds  got  in  Italy.  He  told 
I  In  doctors  thought  he  would  die  and  he 
v;  liaptized  there  in  the  hospital.  Sylvia 
.  i(  m  her  memoirs,  "Baptized  or  not— and 

11  i;oing  to  say  this  whether  Hemingway 
^1  its  me  or  not— I  have  always  felt  he  was 

I  fpl^'  religious  man." 

i  niingway  tried  to  educate  her  in  boxing, 
vstling,  ahy  kind  of  manly  sport,  but  it 
;(  ned  to  remain  to  Sylvia  mere  reeling  and 
V  lung  and  fainting  in  coils:  but  Hemingway 

II  Hadley  his  wife,  and  Bumby  the  Baby, 
II  S,\  Ivia  and  Adrienne  Monnier,  her  good 
I  nd,  all  together  at  a  boxing  match  must 
1  e  been  one  of  the  sights  of  Paris.  Sylvia 
( s  it  with  her  special  sense  of  comedy,  very 
.  te.  and  with  tenderness.  Hemingway  rather 

ns  out  to  be  the  hero  of  her  book,  helping 
bootleg  copies  of  Uhjssei^  into  the  United 
vtes,  shooting  German  snipers  off  her  roof 
J  the  day  the  American  army  entered  Paris: 
3  ng  shown  in  fact  as  the  man  he  wished  and 
:  ;d  to  be.  .  .  . 

\s  1  say,  Sylvia's  friends  did  not  always 
e  each  other  even  for  her  sake,  nor  could 
voiie  but  Sylvia  expect  them  to:  yet  it  is 
tin  that  she  did.  At  parties  specially,  or  in 
r  shop,  she  had  a  way,  figuratively,  of  taking 
0  of  her  friends,  strangers  to  each  other, 
the  napes  of  their  necks  and  cracking  their 
ads  together,  saying  in  effect  always,  and  at 
nes  in  so  many  words,  "My  dears,  you  must 
/e  one  another!"  and  she  could  cite  the  best 
reasons  for  this  hope,  cc^n  p(.ut.dii  g  her 
tor  by  describing  them  in  luri  an  beh  g  oi  the 
ghest  rank  and  quality  eacii  in  his  owi.  litld. 
Usually  the  strangers  would  give  each  other 
straight,  skeptical  stare,  exchange  a  few 


mumbling  words  under  her  expectant,  foster- 
ing eyes;  and  the  instant  she  went  on  to  other 
greetings  and  exchanges,  they  faced  about 
from  each  other  and  drifted  away.  There  may 
have  been  some  later  friendships  growing 
from  this  method,  but  I  don't  know  of  any: 
it  never  made  one  for  me,  nor,  I  may  say,  the 
other  way  about. 

It  was  in  Sylvia's  shop  that  I  saw  Ernest 
Hemingway  for  the  first  and  last  time.  If  this 
sounds  portentous  now,  it  is  only  because  of 
all  that  has  happened  since  to  make  of  him  a 
tragic  figure.  Then  he  was  still  the  beau  garQon 
who  loved  blood  sports,  the  black-haired, 
sunburned  muscle  boy  of  American  literature; 
the  war  hero  with  scars  to  show  for  it:  the  un- 
alloyed male  who  had  licked  Style  to  a  stand- 
still. He  had  exactly  the  right  attitude  toward 
words  like  "glory"  and  so  on.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly impressive:  I  preferred  Joyce  and 
Yeats  and  Henry  James,  and  I  had  seen  all 
the  bullfights  and  done  all  the  hunting  I  wanted 
in  Mexico  before  I  ever  came  to  Paris.  He 
seemed  to  me  then  to  be  the  walking  exemplar 
of  the  stylish  literary  attitudes  of  his  time:  he 
may  have  been,  but  I  see  now  how  very  good 
he  was;  he  paid  heavily,  as  such  men  do,  for 
their  right  to  live  on  beyond  the  fashion  they 
helped  to  make,  to  play  out  to  the  end  not  the 
role  wished  on  them  by  their  public  but  the 
destiny  they  cannot  escape  because  there  was 
a  moment  in  their  lives  when  they  chose  that 
destiny. 

It  was  such  a  little  incident,  and  so  random 
and  rather  comic  at  the  time,  and  Sylvia  and  I 
laughed  over  it  again  years  later,  the  last  time 
I  saw  her  in  New  York. 

I  had  dropped  into  Sylvia's  shop  looking 
for  something  to  read,  just  at  early  dark  on  a 
cold,  rainy  winter  evening,  maybe  in  1934,  I 
am  not  sure.  We  were  standing  under  the  light 
at  the  big  round  table  piled  up  with  books, 
talking;  and  I  was  just  saying  good-bye  when 
the  door  burst  open,  and  Hemingway  unmis- 


takably Ernest  stood  before  us,  looking  just 
like  the  snapshots  of  him  then  being  every- 
where published— tall,  bulky,  broadfaeed  (his 
season  of  boyish  slenderness  was  short), 
cropped  black  moustache,  watchful  eyes,  all 
reassuringly  there. 

He  wore  a  streaming  old  raincoat  and  a 
drenched  floppy  rain  hat  pulled  over  his  eye- 
brows. Sylvia  ran  to  him  calling  like  a  bird, 
both  arms  out;  they  embraced  in  a  manly  sort 
of  way  (quite  a  feat,  sizes  and  sexes  con- 
sidered), then  Sylvia  turned  to  me  with  that 
ominous  apostolic  sweetness  in  her  eyes.  Still 
holding  one  of  Hemingway's  hands,  she 
reached  at  arm's  length  for  mine.  "Katherine 
Anne  Porter,"  she  said,  pronouncing  the 

names  in  full,  "this  is  Ernest  Hemingway  

Ernest,  this  is  Katherine  Anne,  and  I  want  the 
two  best  modern  American  writers  to  know 
each  other!"  Our  hands  were  never  joined. 

"Modern"  was  a  talismanic  word  then,  but 
this  time  the  magic  failed.  At  that  instant  the 
telephone  rang  in  the  back  room,  Sylvia  flew 
to  answer,  calling  back  to  us  merrily,  merrily, 
"Now  you  two  just  get  acquainted  and  I'll  be 
right  back."  Hemingway  and  I  stood  and 
gazed  unwinkingly  at  each  other  with  poker 
faces  for  all  of  ten  seconds,  in  silence.  Heming- 
way then  turned  in  one  wide  swing  and  hurled 
himself  into  the  rainy  darkness  as  he  had 
hurled  himself  out  of  it,  and  that  was  all.  I  am 
sorry  if  you  are  disappointed.  All  personal  lack 
of  sympathy  and  attraction  aside,  and  they 
were  real  in  us  both,  it  must  have  been  galling 
to  this  most  famous  young  man  to  have  his 
name  pronounced  in  the  same  breath  as  writer 
with  someone  he  had  never  heard  of,  and  a 
woman  at  that.  I  nearly  felt  sorry  for  him. 

Sylvia  seemed  mystified  that  her  hero  had 
vanished.  "Where  did  he  go?"  "I  don't  know." 
"What  did  he  say?"  she  asked,  still  wonder- 
ing. I  had  to  tell  her:  "Nothing,  not  a  word. 
Not  even  good-bye."  She  continued  to  t^iink 
this  very  strange.  I  didn't,  and  don't.  ■ 
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The  hist 

your  mirror,  did  you  see  vintage  bet 
the  younger  set  hut  from  the  entire  lOdf/s 
very  same  makeup  you  wore  when  t. 


YESTERQ 


Back  ii)  llic  ■:)()'s  and  "id's,  wlicii  ]\uh\  Keclor  tapped  lu 
way  tliroii'i-li  l)iisl)y  lU'rkclcy's  kaleidoscopic  cliorcoiirapi 
and  Alice  Kaye  cmoiied  love  tunes  with  Don  Ameclie.  IIoll\ 
wood's  movie  stars  set  the  t)eauty  standards.  On  this  pa^e  \^ 
show  some  of  the  rei^nin<z- stars  of  that  era,  as  they  looked  thci 
on  the  opp(»site  pajje.  their  danj^hters.  today.  More  than  -iO-od 
>  ears  a<:(i  women  considered  liiese  motiiers  (and  other  stars)  tl 
most  heaiitil'id  women  in  the  world — the  real  o'laniour  g'irls- 
and  everyone  wanted  to  look  like  one  of  tiiem.  (luriously.  ther 
was  a  certain  sameness  ahout  their  beauty  (and  coDse(inentl.\ 
ours).  Do  you  remember  how  we  all  looked?  It  was  the  day  o' 
masklike.  Hat  matte  makeup:  of  stylized  thin-line  eyebrows;  o 
heavy,  dark  lipstick,  painted  out  beyond  the  natural  liplineio^ 
li^rlitly  curled,  lon^^er-than-shoulder-len^^■th  liair:  when  colored 
either  platimnn  blond,  raven  black  or  brif^lit  red— few  in 
betweens.  .Ml  in  all.  it  was  an  artificial  beauty  look.  The  niovii 
stars"  daufjhters,  opposite,  represent  a  new  generation,  a  nev 
beauty  look,  one  that  is  completely  natural  (althousfh  this  nat 
ural  look  re(piires  at  least  as  much  artifice  as  the  mannerei 
look  of  the  "id's).  These  young  women  don't  all  look  alike:  thei 
hairdos  are  styled  for  their  faces:  their  makeup  subtly  eidian(  c. 
I  heir  best  features.  If  you  grew  up  with  the  faces  on  this  paoc 
are  you  sure  you've  also  grown  up  with  the  times?  Or  is  yon 
daughter  constantly  after  you  to  stop  looking  like  a  datei 
Ijliotograph?  I'erliajjs  you  should  take  some  tips  from  tin 
younger  generation.  I  'se  a  light,  creamy  makeup  base.  Heightei 
your  cheekboties  with  rouge.  Select  pastel  lipstick  shades  am 
ajjply  within  the  natural  lipliiie  (prettier  and  good  camoullagi 
for  a  less-llian-perrect  smile).  Shape  your  eyebrows  along  natural 


//  mked  in 

I  ml,'  that  not  only  separates  yon  from 

II  I'll!  n-eariiuj  the  same  shape  month  and  the 
fi  .>ses,  at  left,  tvere  beanty  goddesses? 


ICS.  Deliiic  your  eyes  (this  especially  if  you  we;ir  tilasses— 
c  |)aL;'c  •.>•'))  with  eyeliner  and  eye  shadow.  Make  haii--i(il(»r 
aiiiics  within  a  natural-shade  spectruui.  (llioosc  a  contcni- 
irary  liairdo.  Now  forour  match-up t^anie.  ISefore  |)eckiiio  at  the 
iswers  below,  can  you  detect  the  lauiily  resend)lances?  Ana 
ilhern  (I),  Maisle  in  the  luovies  lont^'  before  she  w  as  a  Prirate 
■ni'fary  on  TV.  Daughter  Tisha  Sterlini--  (I)  (her  father  is 
l(ir liobert  Sterliiiii) recently  titiu'cd  iiia  liroadwa)  pla\  .Titian- 
lii-cd  .\laui-ecii  ( t'|  lai'a  (-J)  lias  been  a  fa\(irilc  licrninc  of  director 
iilui  Kord "s sagas.  Da uiihti'r  IJrouwyu  KitzSiiuons(D)hasalrea(ly 
arted  her  ow  n  movie  career.  Originally  a  blonde,  Joan  Bennett 
1)  tuined  brunette  at  the  peak  other  career.  Daughter  Melinda 
ai-key  Bena(.\)  is  an  acti'css.  model,  mother.  Ilcdy  Lamarr(4) 
ladea  phenonu'ual  Ibdiy  wood  debut  in .  I ////V'/'.s'(»pposite( diaries 
oyei'.  Daughter  Denise  Lee  ((!)  is  a  cn||cn(.  student.  Blue-eyed 
lice  fayei-"))  starred  in  a  succession  of  I  lolly  wood  lilms.  Daugli- 
r  I'liyliis  l!c(  k  (li)  (her  father  is  bajidleader  Phil  Harris)  has  a 
all)  bo,\ .  1(1  \es  I  he  outdoor  life.  Hub)  l\eeler(())  started  lierdanc- 
ig  life  on  Bi'oadway.  Daughter  Theresa  Loweld)  is  a  college 
■aiglish  major.  Martha  Scott  (7)  went  to  Hollywood  altcrpla\ ing 
',iiiil,\  in  Diir  Toirii  on  l>roadway.  Daughtei'  Mary  I'Dwell  (11) 
^  a  llcdgling  lolk  singei-gintarist  at  Ki.  Loretta  V(Ming(<S)  has 
lioroughl>  lived  up  to  her  nauu' througlioul  her  career.  Daugh- 
t'l'  ludy  Lewis  (L)  is  a  mother  and  actress.  Anne  Sliii'ley  (11)  was 
lie  i)ei-|)etual  ingenue  after  she  starred  in  Ainw  of  dreen  (la- 
>h's.  l;augliter  Julie  TaNiie  (J)  is  an  actress,  has  acted  w  ith  her 
atlicr,  John  ra\ne.  on  TV.  (loiistance  Bennelt  (  HI)  w  as  the  so-. 
)liisticate(l  star  of  the  Topper  series.  Daughter  (lyl  Roland  (P) 
her  fattier  is  actor  (lilbert  Roland)  hopes  hiraii  acting  career. 


To  (iMy  Children, 
in  Qratitude 

Bv  ROBKR  r  \\.  Wl^LLS 


tlicin  ll 


Kinks  loi"  Ic 


mc  discover  the  world  again,  through  their  unjadedeyes. 


"What's  the  use  ol  laisiiii'  cliilclrcii.'"  a  (liciul  said  tome,  "My  married 
daujj;litcr  lives  a  llioiis.ind  miles  away.  My  son's  in  college,  and  wlien  lie 
comes  liotne,  we're  almost  strangers.  When  I  think  of  all  the  trouble  I  went 
to,  all  the  lime  that  I  s|)ent  with  those  kids  .  .  .  But  of  eourse  they  don't 
appreciate  it." 

I  can  und<'rsland  his \  i(-\\  point,  hut  I  do  not  share  it.  My  oldest  son  is 
married.  My  second  son  is  away  at  scliool.  M\  daughter  lives  in  a  world  of 
adolescence  where,  except  now  and  then,  I  have  only  a  peripheral  role. 
That  leaves  Bohijy,  who  i»i  ten.  Soon  he  will  outgrow  mc  too.  But  as  the 
children  move  on  to  lead  their  lives,  I  have  no  complaint  of  ingratitude. 
Why  should  they  he  grateful?  I  am  the  one  who  has  henclited  most. 

I  low  many  things  I  would  lunc  missed  it  the  foui"  of  them  had  not  hcen 
around  to  show  lliein  to  me!  1  hey  have  taunht  me  much  more  than  I  have 
heen  able  to  teach  them. 

Adults  do  not  really  see.  \  tree  is  a  tree,  a  leaf  is  a  leaf,  a  cloud  passim^ 
before  the  moon  is  only  a  cloud  like  those  that  have  Kone  before.  But  a 
child  is  not  like  thai.  Things  happen  for  the  first  time  to  him.  The  world  is 
born  fresh  with  each  murmuring  beat  of  time. 

Too  often,  we  adults  live  at  second  hand,  through  words.  A  child 
finds  words  inadequate. 

"Hi,  Bobby,  what  did  you  do  toda\.'" 

"Nothing.  Fooled  around  in  the  woods  a  w  hilc.  I  saw  a  frog.  \'ou  want 
to  see  him?" 

I  walk  with  him  to  the  shallow  pond  the  boys  have  dug  behind  the 
house.  I  look  at  the  frog.  I  am  an  adult  with  gray  in  his  hair.  What  is  a 
frog  to  me?  I  turn  to  go. 

Bui  Bobby  is  squatting  by  the  pool,  and  when  I  see  his  rapt  expression, 
I  suddenly  realize  that  I  have  not  seen  the  frog  at  all. 

I  have  not  .seen  that  this  is  a  special  frog,  come  from  heaven  knows 
where  to  appear  by  magic  in  our  pond  and  crouch  there  just  under  the 
water,  only  its  bulbous  eyes  above  the  surface.  I  kneel  down  next  to  the 
boy.  I  try  to  see  with  his  eyes.  Gradually,  as  the  stillness  creeps  over  us  like 
a  shadow,  as  the  sounds  of  the  woods  and  the  fields  beyond  them  thrum  in 
our  ears,  I  begin  to  notice  things  I  had  missed. 

The  glint  of  the  leaf-filtered  light  on  the  water.  The  way  the  greens  and 
soft  browns  of  the  frog's  bod\-  blend  into  each  other  and  into  the  colors  of 
the  shadowy  rock  that  is  his  throne.  Tlie  life— alert,  primitive,  immortal — 
gleaming  from  the  eyes  that  watch  us,  unblinking. 

Finally  we  stir,  and  the  frog  slips  beneath  the  water  and  disappears. 
We  look  at  each  other,  but  there  is  no  need  to  talk.  We  walk  back  to  the 
house.  My  wife  asks  what  we  have  been  doing. 


".Nothing.  Fooling  around  in  the  woods.  We  saw  a  frog."  For  there  is 
no  use  trying  to  put  the  scene  at  the  pond  into  words.  I  make  my  living 
putting  one  word  after  another  word,  but  they  are  clumsy  tools.  Relying 
too  much  (jn  them  is  a  mistake  adults  make.  A  child  knows  belter. 

There  arc  so  many  things  he  knows  that  he  cannot  speak  of — the  l(  (  1 
of  the  August  sun  on  his  bare  back,  the  way  grass  bends  in  the  wind,  ili< 
rustle  of  corn  stalks,  the  empty  space  that  is  left  when  a  train  has  gone  l)\ . 
the  drifting  silence  of  a  hawk,  ihc  way  the  world  tips  when  he  soars  high  in 
a  grapevine  swing,  the  majesty  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  an  oak  the  first 
lime  it's  climbed. 

.No  adult  ever  recaptures  childhood,  even  for  a  moment,  bul  some- 
times a  |)areni  comes  close.  I  remember  a  July  day  when  John  was  four. 
We  had  left  the  Manhattan  apartment  where  we  lived  then  and  were 
spending  the  weekend  in  a  small  town. 

After  dinner,  my  wife,  the  boy  and  I  went  for  a  walk.  We  came  to  an 
open  field  with  a  stand  of  oaks  behind  it.  John  had  been  holding  my  hand, 
but  now  he  slipped  free.  He  stood  quietly  for  a  moment,  this  big-city  boy. 
surveying  the  largest  expanse  of  earth  he  had  ever  seen  that  was  entirely 
devoid  of  people.  And  then  he  was  ofT,  running  hard. 

I  can  still  clo.se  my  eyes  and  picture  him,  this  child  whom  I  shall  never 
see  again,  although  he  still  lives  concealed  in  a  tall  youth  who  has  his 
name.  .Across  the  grass  in  the  dying  sunlight  he  ran,  short  legs  pumping, 
under  the  trees,  up  a  hill,  then  swooping  back  toward  us,  head  erect,  eyes 
half-closed.  And  in  spirit  I  was  running  with  him,  feeling  the  things  he  felt, 
and  I  was  suddenly  aware  that  the  child  who  had  loosed  my  hand  and 
left  mc  would  never  return,  that  in  a  brief  instant  of  time  his  babyhood 
had  ended  and  his  boyhood  had  begun,  and  I  could  feel  time  ticking 
away.  My  wife,  I  think,  felt  it  too. 

"It's  such  a  big  field,"  she  said.  "And  he's  such  a  little  boy." 

And  -SO  we  said  good-bye  to  one  child  named  John  that  day  and  hello 
to  another,  and  as  the  years  of  parenthood  have  rolled  on  the  experience 
of  hail  and  farewell  has  become  a  familiar  one.  I  have  not  tried  to  hold 
back  the  changes — it  would  be  wrong  to  try,  and  futile — but  I  am  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  what  my  mother  meant  when  she  told  me  that  a  parent 
has  so  little  time. 

"Children  are  young  for  such  a  few  years,"  she  said,  and  she  was  look- 
ing at  me,  but  seeing  the  boy  I  had  been — a  boy  who  has  vanished  like 
smoke,  leaving  only  a  trace  of  memory  in  her  mind  and  mine. 

Every  child  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  whom  we  clumsy  parents  try  to  grasp 
and  hold  tight,  in  vain.  The  little  girl  who  rode  up  the  stairs  to  bed  on  my 
shoulders  is  gone,  and  in  her  place  there  is  a  pretty      (Continued  on  page  97) 
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PINEAPPLE 


chill  it, 

The  cool  flavor  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple  is 
so  refreshing  for  this  summer  treat.  Drain 
slices  from  a  chilled  can  of  Del  Monte 
Pineapple;  roll  the  edges  through  paprika 
sprinkled  on  waxed  paper.  Arrange  pine- 
apple slices  on  plate  with  thin-sliced 
prosciutto  (or  cooked  ham).  Serve  chilled. 

ice  it. 

The  ideal  fruit  cup  to  start  or  finish  a  warm- 
weather  meal.  In  icers,  arrange  an  assort- 
ment of  melon  balls  (fresh  or  frozen)  with 
Del  Monte  Pineapple  Chunks.  Serve  sur- 
rounded with  crushed  ice  and  garnished 
with  sprigs  of  fresh  mint.  Or  sprinkle  with 
a  garnish  of  crushed  creme  candy  mints. 

freeze  it- 

Popsicle  perfect!  Mix  contents  of  a  can 
(13V2  oz.)  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple  Tidbits, 
IV2  cups  Del  Monte  Pineapple-Orange 
Juice  Drink,  1  Tbsp.  lemon  juice,  dash  salt, 
and  2  drops  of  orange  food  coloring.  Insert 
sticks  in  molds;  fill  with  fruit  and  juice; 
freeze.  Makes  nine  V3  cup  popsicles. 

nothing  fazes 

the  field-fresh 
flavor  of 
Del  Monte^ 
Pineapple 


PRETll 


The  voyage  from  England  had  been  sheer  drudgery.  Then  fi 
lunch  on  the  first  day  in  Singapore,  an  unexpected  in(|e 


The  ship  was  due  to  dofk  at  ei^ht  o'clock  in 
the  morninia:,  but  long  before  that  the  sfirawl- 
inu:  city  of  Singapore  had  emerped  from  the 
nioiniiifi:  haze.  At  first  it  had  looked  muddled 
and  pray  and  sinister  because  the  sky  was  over- 
cast, but  as  the  ship  chupfired  its  way  cautiously 
through  the  myriad  craft  ridinfr  at  anchor  on  the 
flal.  silky  water  of  the  harbor,  the  clouds  sud- 
denly (li.sai)peared  and  sharp  morning  sunlight 
brought  the  waterfront  to  life.  There  were  sev- 
eral massive  l)uildings.  architecturally  municipal, 
gleaming  white  against  flowering  frees;  there 
were  also  one  or  two  skyscraj)ers  whose  windows 
biiizcd  in  dazzling  .s((uares  of  reflected  light. 

I'olly  Marlow.  who  hail  been  leaning  on  the 
ciil  of  the  boat  decksince six-thirty. adjusted  her 
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scanned  the  crowded  harbor.  They  weren't  very 
good  opera  glasses,  but  they  did  bring  one  or 
two  things  into  focus,  such  as  a  brown  Malay 
woman  in  a  scarlet  sarong  feeding  a  baby  on  the 
afferdeck  of  a  Chinese  junk,  and  a  stark-naked 
Negro  cheerfully  emptying  pails  of  water  over 
himself  on  the  fo'c'sle  of  a  freighter.  Polly 
glanced  at  her  wristwatch  and,  with  a  reluctant 
sigh,  left  the  boat  deck  and  went  down  to  her 
aunt's  cabin. 

Mrs.  Innes-IIook  was  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a 
lircakfast  tray  across  her  knees.  She  was 


1  ;,.j.Lii;;Jiji^!l!Siijrlflfe 
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her  from  the  horrid  company  of  Mrs.  Innes-Hook, 
,  entirely  new  face  on  the  trip— and  on  Polly  too. 


m 


w  t  aring,  as  usual,  a  pink  quilted  bed  jacket,  be- 
cause the  cabin  was  air-conditioned  and  she  was 
not  one  to  take  risks.  Curlers  gleamed  malignly 
from  her  acid-yellow  hair,  and  her  pasty  face 
shone  with  cold  cream.  Her  small,  pale  eyes 
glared  at  Polly  irascibly. 

"Where  in  heaven's  name  have  you  been?  I 
sent  the  stewardess  down  to  your  cabin  an  hour 
ago." 

"I've  been  on  the  boat  deck.  I  woke  early 
because  there  was  an  awful  lot  of  noise  going  on 
and  I  felt  too  excited  to  go  to  sleep  again,  so  I 
dressed  and  came  along  to  see  if  you  were  all 
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right  and  you  were  fast  asleep  so  I  took  your 
opera  glasses  off  the  table  to  look  at  the  harbor 
through— I  hope  you  don't  mind.  .  .  ."  Polly's 
voice  trailed  off,  and  she  dropped  her  eyes  be- 
fore her  aunt's  cold,  contemptuous  stare. 

Mrs.  Innes-Hook  spoke  with  measured  calm. 
"I  do  not  mind  about  the  damned  opera  glasses. 
But  I  do  most  certainly  mind  you  disappearing 
to  God  knows  where  without  letting  me  know." 

"I'm  sorry.  Aunt  Eva." 

"Have  you  done  your  packing  yet?" 

"Yes.  Just  one  small  ease — enough  for  two 
nights,  as  you  told  me." 

"Well,  you  can  now  take  this  bloody  tray  off 
my  stomach  and  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Iucas,"  she  said,  crossing  the  lawn  and 
1  sitting  down  on  the  grass  beside 
^  him,  "they  will  never  forgive  us 
for  this." 

He  was  smoking  a  cigarette,  the  other 
hand  gripping  his  wrist  around  his  bent 
knees.  "What  we  have  to  say  to  each 
other,"  he  said,  "is  more  important  than 
going  to  a  dinner  party."  He  spoiled  the 
resounding  effect  of  this  by  asking, 
"What  did  you  tell  them?" 

"I  said  that  you  were  sick  and  I  had  to 
stay  with  you."  She  sat  sideways,  and 
the  folds  of  her  skirt  almost  covered  her 
bare  feet.  "I  don't  think  they  believed 
me  I'm  not  much  of  a  liar."  She 
thought  she  saw  his  eyes  widen,  and 
flushed.  She  tore  up  a  few  blades  of  grass 
and  rolled  them  between  her  fingertips. 
"The  grass  is  quite  damp,"  she  said. 
"Perhaps  we  should  go  inside?" 

"No,"  he  .said.  "It's  pleasant  here." 

The  house,  although  built  inside  a 
wood,  was  on  a  gradual  slope,  so  that 
their  view  was  framed  but  not  obscured 
by  trees.  Below  the  wood,  cultivated 
land  scarcely  any  of  which  wastheirs 
stretched  across  a  little  valley  and  up  the 
opposite  hill.  The  few  lights  already 
glowing  in  the  warm  evening  came  from 
farms  or  from  other  summer  houses,  or 
belonged  to  cars  that  pas.sed  along  the 
road  at  the  end  of  the  valley.  Their  own 
house,  a(  their  backs,  was  unlit,  sharply 
white  in  the  fading  sunshihc>  a  small 
(Ireek-revival  hou.se  just  large  enough  for 
two  people.  Kor  years  Lucas  had  talked 
of  adding  a  wing  so  that  their  occasioruil 
summer  guests  might  be  mori'  comfort- 
able, but  in  fact  (he  bouse  could  only  be 
ext<'nded  at  t  he  sacrifice  of  its  proporl  ions. 
The  wing  had  stayed  unbuilt  and  the 
guests  continued  to  sleep  in  the  living 
room,  able  (o  return  to  town  as  soon  as 
possible.  Kate  and  Lucas  had  no  children. 

"Yes,  it  is  lovely  (his  evc-ning,"  she 
agreed,  enlarging  his  more  moderate  re- 
mark. She  waited  fur  hint  to  speak  again, 
but  h«'only  threw  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
into  the  gra.ss.  "Shniild  you  do  ihal?" 
she  asked.  "Is  it  safe?" 

"You  just  said  the  grass  was  damp," 
he  pointed  out. 

She  thought,  dejectedly,  that  a  sud- 
den conflagration  would  at  least  divert 
him  from  what  he  was  about  to  say,  but 
the  moments  pas.sed  with  no  d«'livering 
outbreak  of  flames,  the  cigarette  having 
disol)ligingly  (i/.x.led  out  in  a  pati  h  of 
clover.  She  wished  she  had  t)rought  a 
sweater  for  her  bare  shoulders,  but  did 
not  like  to  go  inside  for  one  now.  She 
c-hanged  her  attitude  and  sat,  like  him, 
hugging  her  knees.  "lyet's  hope  they 
won't  drive  over  to  se»'  how  you  are,  and 
lind  us  sitting  out  here,"  she  said. 

Again  he  did  not  reply,  and  she  was  left 
to  feel  that  her  remarks  were  received 
as  crude  attempts  at  appeasement 
which  they  were.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
he  lighted  another  cigarette,  throwing  the 
match  away  with  a  certain  insistence. 
Then  he  said,  "I  just  can't  get  used  toil." 

She  said,  cautiously,  "I'm  not  quite 
sure  what  \  ou  feel." 

"Well,  I  feel— all  the  classic  symp- 
toms, I  suppose."  He  made  a  brief 
ironical  movement  with  his  shoulders. 
"Like  the  deceived  husband  in  a  play.  I 
keep  telling  myself  that  after  all  it 
doesn't  matter,  you  didn't  mean  it,  it's 
only  what  I've  done  myself,  but  I  still 
can't  get  used  to  it." 

She  curled  her  toes  in  apprehension. 
"From  what  you  said  this  morning,  I 
take  it  you  don't  intend  to  do  anything 
about  it?" 

"Do  anything?  What  should  I  do?" 


"I  mean,"  she  said,  knowing  he  had 
understood  her,  "that  you  don't  intend 
to  leave  me." 

"It  doesn't  seem  on  that  scale,  does 
it?  From  what  you  tell  me.  What  was  it 
you  said  it  was    an  aberration?" 

"An  incident." 

Without  turning  to  her,  he  suddenly 
burst  out,  "Ah,  Kate,  how  could  you?" 

Twisting  her  fingers  together  around 
her  knees,  she  said  in  a  small,  gruff  voice, 
"You  leave  me  alone  too  much." 

"It's  not  //(//  idea,  for  God's  sake. 
What  can  I  do,  if  they  .send  me  on  these 
trips?  It's  the  way  I  earn  my  living,  after 
all."  ("And  yours"  fitted  neatly  into  a 
small  pause.)  "I  don't  choose  it." 

"You  might  be  less  enthusiastic  about 
it.  I  mean,  you  could    object  more." 

"There  wasn't  anyone  el.se  who  could 
do  this  last  trip." 

"You  were  away  for  two  months,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  one  doesn't  go  to  Africa  for  the 


diiy,  you  know."  He  slopped,  surpri.sed 
to  find  himself  in  a  defensive  position. 

She  said,  seeing  this,  "I'm  not  justify- 
ing myself." 

"Hardly,"  he  replied,  ungenerously. 

"Lucas,"  she  said,  not  daring  to  touch 
him,  but  laying  her  hand  on  the  grass  be- 
tween them,  "you  are  right  to  mind.  I 
would  hate  it  if  you  didn't,  and  I'm  ter- 
ribly, terribly  sorry.  But  it  was  just  silly, 
that's  all.  It  didn't  matter.  I'lease  don't 
think  it  mattered." 

"That  seems,  somehow,  to  make  it 
worse."  He  drew  on  his  cigarette.  "Yes, 
I  do  mind.  Of  course  I  mind.  I  mind  like 
hell." 

"Don't,"  she  said. 

"What  did  you  expect?" 

"In  the  first  place,  I  didn't  think 
you'd  know,"  she  said,  barely  hesitat- 
ing to  make  the  correction.  "And  then,  I 
suppose  I  thought  you  would  be  more— 
philosophical  about  it." 

"I  can  only  say  that  you  have  a  curi- 
ous idea  either  of  philosophy  or  of  me." 

She  laid  the  side  of  her  head  against  her 
knees.  "Lucas— don't  be  so  cold  with  me," 
she  said.  "Please  don't  be."  The  darkness 
was  coming  down  quickly  and  she  could 
hardly  see  him  now:  He  was  a  black, 
self-contained  shape,  a  ship  e.xuding 
smoke  and  showing  a  single  light.  "We 
talk  like  a  couple  of  stage  Englishmen. 
I  would  really  rather  that  you  hit  me." 


"Don't  be  melodramatic— you  know 
you'd  have  a  fit  if  I  hit  you."  He  did 
agree,  nevertheless,  that  his  idea  of  ac- 
ceptable behavior  had  left  him  no  way  of 
dealing  with  such  a  discovery. 

A  mosquito  was  biting  her  ankle;  she 
felt  that  at  this  juncture  she  had  no 
choice  but  to  disregard  it. 

He  went  on.  "It  must  make  a  differ- 
ence." 

"Everything  makes  a  difference." 

Annoyed  by  the  solecism,  he  said, 
"Do  you  think  I  can  ever  be  away  from 
you  again  without  thinking  of  this?" 

She  said,  without  .spirit,  "The  other 
possibility  would  be  not  to  go." 

"You're  unreasonable,"  he  replied  in  a 
hard  voice. 

"In  any  case,  it's  not  as  though  it  had 
ever  happened  before.  Or  would  again." 

"I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that." 

"Except  that  I  tell  you." 

"Then  why  has  it  happened  nou-? 
Kate,  can  you  tell  me  why?" 


The  cars  could  be  heard  swishing 
along  the  main  road.  She  put  her  cheek 
back  on  her  knee  and  stroked  her  palms 
over  the  grass  on  either  side  of  her.  She 
said,  apparently  with  total  irrelevance, 
"It  was  my  birthday." 

"What?" 

"I  hadn't  heard  from  you  for  weeks. 
.And  it  was  my  birthday."  She  sighed. 
"That's  all.  I  know  it  doesn't  help." 

"k  form  of  celebration,  I  take  it?" 

She  turned  her  face  away. 

.After  a  moment  he  said,  "The  photo- 
graph you  .sent  me,  then    he  took  that  ?" 

"What  photograph?" 

".\  photograph  taken  up  here.  On 
your  birthday,  you  said." 

"Oh.  Oh,  yes.  .  .  .  I'm  sorry.  Yes." 

"Kate,"  he  said,  aghast,  "Don't  you 
have  any  sensibilities  at  all?" 

"Well,"  she  said  helplessly,  "you  kept 
asking  for  a  photograph." 

"I  hardly  imagined  you  would  go  to 
such  lengths  to  obtain  one.  .  .  .  How 
could  you  send  that  to  me?" 

She  made  an  ineffectual  gesture  to- 
ward him.  "It  was  the  only  one  I've  ever 
liked."  Her  voice,  inexcusably,  carried 
the  suggestion  of  a  smile. 

"It  didn't  look  a  bit  like  you,"  he  said 
crossly.  They  sat  for  a  while  with- 
out speaking.  Presently  he  said,  with 
an  air  of  monumental  acceptance,  "Per- 
haps this  is  the  customary  thing.  Per- 


haps one  has  no  right  to  ask  loyalty. 

"Perhaps  one  has  no  right  to  ^xpeet  it, 
she  .said.  "But  I  think  one  must  ask  it. 

He  was  silent  again,  making  it  clea 
that  she  had  forfeited  her  right  to  ad 
judicate  human  behavior.  He  could  tell 
from  the  interruptions  of  her  breathin 
that  she  had  begun  to  cry.  He  said  un 
yieldingly,  "Now  Kate,  pull  yourself  to 
gether,"  and  added -as  though  tea- 
were  by  nature  frivolous,  "this  h 
serious." 

"Yes,  I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  not  raisin 
her  hands  from  the  grass  but  rubbing  he 
tears  off  on  her  skirt  with  motions  of  he 
head.  "It's  only  because  I'm  tired.  I 
couldn't  sleep  last  night.  In  fact,  I  felt 
quite  shaky  all  day." 

He  doubted  this,  but  dared  not  say  so. 
Once,  years  ago,  he  had  expressed 
skepticism  about  an  illness  of  hers,  and 
she  had  promptly  and  irrefutably 
fainted,  in  a  shop;  since  then  she  had 
been,  in  this  respect,  unchallengeable. 
Now,  however,  having  dried  her  eyes, 
she  began  to  cry  all  over  again  and  with 
such  a  suppressed,  pathetic  sound  that 
he  could  no  longer  ignore  it.  He  said,  in  a 
milder  tone,  "Kate,  please  stop." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  again,  "but  it's 
the  way  you  speak  to  me." 

"But,  dear,"  he  protested,  with  a 
sense  of  injustice,  "I  can't  pretend  this  is 
nothing.  I'm  only  trying  to  make  you 
understand  how  much  it  matters  to  me." 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  the  darkness.  "I 
can't  help  feeling,"  she  said  and  again 
he  could  hear  her  smile,  "that  you  might 
have  accomplished  your  object  with  a 
quarter  of  the  exertion."  She  gave  a  sharp 
sniff.  "I  don't  have  a  handkerchief." 

"Nor  do  I.  We'll  go  in,  in  a  minute." 
He  put  his  cigarette  out  carefully  in  the 
damp  earth. 

"Lucas,"  she  began,  "if  it  would 
help    I  can  tell  you  how  it  happened." 

"Please  don't,"  he  said,  his  voice  ris- 
ing again.  "I  couldn't  bear  to  know  any 
details." 

She  was  silent,  and  then  said,  "How 
strange  it's  .so  what  a  woman  would 
want  to  know.  Isn't  that  interesting?" 

"No,"  he  said,  but  almost  laughed. 
They  were  quiet  for  a  while,  and  when  he 
next  turned  his  head  he  said,  "Kate," 
sharply,  as  if  she  might  have  disap- 
peared in  the  meantime.  "Let  us  go  in." 
He  got  up  quickly  and,  feeling  for  her 
hand  in  the  dark,  helped  her  to  her  feet. 
He  could  not  embrace  her  so  soon  with- 
out diminishing  the  significance  of  all  he 
had  said,  and  he  let  her  go  abruptly- 
thinking  ( mistakenly )  that  she  would  not 
have  detected  the  passing  of  his  anger. 
They  stood  for  so  long,  however,  facing 
each  other,  unseeing,  that  he  was  obliged 
either  to  speak  or  to  take  her  in  his  arms, 
so  he  said  into  the  darkness,  "About  the 
letters— I  probably  should  write  more." 

She  touched  his  hand  lightly.  "Don't." 

"No,  really,  I  think  you  have  a  point." 

"Lucas,"  she  said,  "I'll  cry  again."  He 
put  his  arm  about  her  shoulders  and  they 
crossed  the  lawn  awkwardly,  holding 
each  other  and  out  of  step.  "Be  careful," 
she  said.  "I  left  the  watering  can  some- 
where round  here." 

"What  a  dark  night,"  he  said,  as  they 
went  up  the  path  to  the  house.  They 
stopped  and  stared  at  the  sky.  "Perhaps 
it'll  rain.  I'm  glad  we  didn't  go  out  to 
dinner." 

They  walked  on.  They  had  almost 
reached  the  door  of  the  house  when  she 
stood  still  again,  within  his  arm,  and 
said,  "Lucas— what  did  you  mean  when 
you  said  that  it  was  only  something  that 
you'd  done  yourself?"  ■ 
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how  (I  brash  youruj  man  changed  his  views  because  of  Miss  Cawthorpe's  Snowfake. 


Due  day  the  weather  went  berserk,  making 
it  inij)ossible  for  anybody  to  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  All  of  a  sudden  the 
ither  became  perfect,  and  no  accounting  for 
since  it  was  oidy  mid-February.  Worse  still, 
tead  of  coiniiif,'  on  a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday,  it 
le  on  a  'riiursday,  when  everybody  had  to 
•k.  Had  the  day  been  dismal,  as  everyone  had 
ight  to  expect  it  to  be,  working  would  have 
sn  easy,  for  Thursday  is  another  day  to  use  uj) 
ile  waiting  for  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

had  this  job  in  the  offices  of  the  Eternal 
wn  Cemetery  Company,  on  the  eleventh  floor 
the  Gravity  Building  on  the  southeast  corner 
Sixth  and  Market,  but  I  must  say  that  while  1 
i  the  job  it  never  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
ything  interesting  about  the  iiaitu'  of  the  com- 
ny,  and  now,  thirty-five  years  later,  I  find  the 
me  hard  to  believe.  Eternal?  That's  forever, 
-wn?  That's  gi'ass  that  has  been  planted  on 
rpose  and  carefully  mowed.  Cemetery.  That's 
lere  the  dead  are  put  into  a  hole  in  the  ground 
d  covered  up.  Company.  That  means  the 
thering  together  of  several  jjeople  for  the  jku- 
ses  of  making  money. 

I  was  just  twenty,  just  back  from  New  York, 
lere  I  hadn't  lived  up  to  expectations.  My  own 
pectations  of  course — nobody  else  exi)eeted 
lything  of  me.  I  had  to  have  a  job,  any  job 
>uld  do,  and  it  didn't  matter  how  I  got  it,  even 
I  had  to  lie  to  get  it,  which  I  did,  saying,  "Yes, 
•,  I  want  to  make  Eternal  Lawn  my  lifetime 
reer."  Even  this  remark,  as  a  remark,  didn't 
em  funny  at  the  time,  perhaps  because  what  1 
as  actually  saying  was,  "I  want  this  job,  be- 
luse  I  need  money,  and  I  can't  get  any  money 
ccept  by  taking  a  job.  One  job  is  as  good  as 
lother,  but  I  am  going  to  be  keeping  this  job 


only  as  long  as  I  must,  because  my  real  work  is 
writing.  My  real  job,  of  which  this  will  finally  be 
only  a  small  i)art.  is  to  become  a  great  writer." 
Had  I  actually  said  those  words,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  them,  as  1  Iiad  several  times  when  I  had 
noticed  that  I  was  about  to  be  given  a  job  I  had 
expected  not  to  be  given,  a  job  I  didn't  want, 
which  I  applied  for  in  order  to  see  some  more 
l)eople,  to  help  me  in  my  real  work,  I  wouldn't 
have  gotten  the  job,  as,  when  I  had  said  them, 
the  nuni  at  the  desk  was  confused  and  annoyed 
by  them,  and  did  what  I  had  wanted  him  to  do, 
what  I  had  compelled  him  to  do — told  me  he 
would  keep  my  application  on  file,  thanks  very 
much. 

At  the  Eternal  Lawn  Cemetery  Company, 
however,  when  I  handed  in  my  application,  I 
wanted  the  job,  and  I  believed  I  would  get  it. 

There  was  a  lot  in  my  favor. 

Fii-st,  the  man  at  the  Everready  Employment 
Agency  in  the  Monadnock  Building  on  Market 
Street,  just  around  the  corner  from  Third  Street, 
Mr.  R.  L.  Everready  himself,  asked  if  I  had  any 
(pialms,  religious,  superstitious,  personal,  or 
otherwise,  about  working  in  the  offices  of  a  ceme- 
tei-y  comi)any.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
company  had  had  a  rather  good  job  open  foi- 
several  months,  but  nobody  likely,  nobody  in- 
telligent, for  instance,  had  been  eager  to  go  up 
and  U-y  for  the  job,  saying  they  would  rather  wait 
another  day  or  two  and  get  a  more  appropriate 
job,  and  the  few  people  who  had  been  willing  to 
go  up  for  an  interview  had  been  very  nearly  im- 
l^ossible,  as  he  himself  had  known,  although  the 
cemetery  company  had  in  fact  hired  a  young 
man  he  had  sent,  who  after  a  full  week  hadn't 
learned  anything  and  therefore  had  to  be  sent 
back.  I  told  him  that  on  the  contrary  I  was  quite 


sure  I  would  find  working  in  the  offices  of  a  ceme- 
tery company  very  interesting. 

"May  I  ask  why?" 

"I  am  interested  in  the  dead." 

"In  what  sense?" 

"In  the  sense  that  they  had  been  alive." 

"Then  I  take  it  you  won't  mind  going  up  there 
for  an  interview  with  the  vice  president,  Mr. 
Etheridge?" 

"I'll  be  glad  to  go  up,  but  can  you  tell  me  a 
little  more  about  the  job  and  what  it  pays?" 

"They  want  a  young  man  who  can  do  just 
about  any  kind  of  office  work  he  might  be  asked 
to  do,  who  at  the  same  time  can  attend  to  other 
chores  related  to  the  cemetery  business.  The 
wages  are  twenty  dollars  a  week,  half  past  eight 
to  half  past  five,  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch. 
Saturday  afternoons  off,  and  good  prospects  for 
advancement.  Mind  you,  I'm  quite  sure  that 
with  your  experience  I  can  get  you  another  job 
in  a  day  or  two,  possibly  with  slightly  higher 
wages,  perhaps  as  much  as  twenty-five  dollars  a 
week.  Our  agency  fee,  which  as  you  know  is 
twenty-five  percent  of  your  first  month's  salary, 
or  in  this  case  twenty  dollars,  you  might,  I  say 
might,  if  all  goes  well  in  the  interview,  persuade 
Mr.  Etheridge  to  pay,  since  I  may  say  he  has 
hinted  that  if  he  got  the  right  young  man  he 
would  be  willing  to  pay  the  fee.  Will  you  go  up, 
or  will  you  wait  a  day  or  two  for  perhaps  a  better 
job?" 

"I'll  go  up.  Anything  else  I  ought  to  know 
about  Mr.  Etheridge?" 

"The  company  is  a  family  company.  It  is 
owned  almost  entirely  by  one  family,  and  Mr. 
Etheridge  is  not  president,  which  he  deserves  to 
be,  only  because  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  family. 
As  far  as  running  the  business  is  (Continued) 
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concerned,  he  is  the  man  who  runs  it, 
who  has  in  fact  been  running  it  for 
fifty  years,  although  the  family  has 
always  had  one  or  two  of  its  younger 
members  around  for  a  year  or  two  at  a 
time." 

"Who  is  the  family?" 

"They  go  by  the  name  of  Tobler.  I 
don't  know  any  of  them.  There,  then,  is 
your  introduction  slip.  The  rest  is  up 
to  you,  and  good  luck,  but  before  you 
go,  tell  me,  how  long  have  you  had  this 
interest  in  the  dead?" 

"Ever  since  I  found  out  that  people 
die." 

"Have  I  spelled  your  name  correctly 
on  the  introduction  slip?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  went 
up  there  on  the  dreariest  January  day 
anybody  could  ever  hope  to  find  a  job 
in  an  ai)propriate  day,  that  is,  for  the 
finding  of  a  job,  especially  a  job  such  as 
this  one.  What  else  could  a  man  po.s- 
sibly  do  on  a  day  like  that? 

Etheridge  astonished  me  by  having  a 
rather  chirj)y  personality,  although  at 
first  glance  he  appeared  to  be  a  glum 
man.  lie  was  somewhere  in  his  early 
seventies,  tall  and  skinny.  Me  carefully 
studied  I  he  company's  own  a[)piication 
form,  which  was  twice  as  long  as  the 
form  I  had  taken  from  the  Everready 
Employment  Agency,  and  then  he  said, 
"Under  Religion  here,  I  see  r)n  both 
forms  that  you  have  put  down  Presby- 
terian. Now,  1  don't  want  you  to  do  any- 
thing you  don't  want  to  do,  esf)eciully 
about  a  private  matter  of  this  kind,  but 
as  you  know  San  Francisco  is  an  Irish  and 
an  Italian  town  a  Catholic  town,  in 
short.  Much  of  our  business  is  with 
Catholic  families.  Might  it  be  possible 
for  you  to  erase  Presbyterian  and  put 
Catholic  in  its  place?" 

"Is  tlie  application  otherwise  all 
right?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  is,"  he  said  quickly, 
turning  the  application  over,  barely 
glancing  at  the  other  side,  and  fanning 
hinwelf  with  it,  as  if  for  all  the  world  he 
were  a  comedian  in  a  musical  comedy, 
saying  again,  this  time  in  a  higher  (one 
of  voice,  and  swifter  than  before:  "Yes, 
I  believe  it  is." 

T/ms  yuij  (irtu  like  a  character  in  Dick- 
eiiH,  I  thought,  as  I  erased  Presbyterian 
and  wrote  in  Catholic. 

"I  may  say,  then,  to  any  who  may  in- 
quire, to  any  of  the  Toblers,  for  in- 
stance, or  to  any  of  our  customers,  so  to 
say,  that  you  are  a  Catholic?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Roman  Catholic?" 

"If  that  is  the  preferred  kind." 

"It  is.  And  you  are  equal  to  the  man- 
nerly entering  of  a  Catholic  Church,  and 
the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross? 
Here,  let  me  demonstrate."  He  did  three 
in  a  row,  saying,  "Easy  does  it,  as  you 
see.  I  am  a  Baptist  myself,  baptism  by 
total  immersion,  but  in  these  personal 
matters  there  is  such  a  thing  for  a  sen- 
sible man  as  not  putting  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it." 

"Is  my  nationality  all  right?" 

"You  wouldn't  change  that,  too,  w^ould 
you?" 

"I  would." 

"Frankly,  I  would,  too,  but  that  won't 
be  necessary.  The  fact  is  you  do  look 
both  Italian  and  Irish,  and  if  anybody 
misrakenly  assumes  you  are  one  or  the 
other,  what's  the  harm  of  permitting 
them  to  do  so?" 


"No  harm  at  all." 

"Entirely  sensible.  I  take  it  then  that 
this  work,  w-hich  is  fascinating  work,  ap- 
peals to  you,  career-wise?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  want  to  make  Eternal 
Lawn  my  lifetime  career." 

"I  felt  the  same  way  fifty  years  ago, 
and  here  I  am  vice  president,  as  I  have 
been  for  thirty  years.  Who  knows  what 
the  future  holds  for  you  at  Eternal 
Lawn?" 

Well,  I  knew  what  it  held,  and  he 
didn't,  but  that  was  all  right.  The  future 
at  Eternal  Lawn  held  for  me  a  month  of 
work,  perhaps  two,  or  three  at  the  very 
most.  The  other  future,  my  own  future, 
the  real  future,  held  for  me  something 
I  had  no  intention  of  talking  about  at 
that  time. 

Instead  I  said,  "There  is  the  matter 
of  the  agency  fee  of  twenty  dollars,  Mr. 
Etheridge." 

"Yes,  there  is,  and  let  me  put  it  this 
way.  I>et's  talk  about  it  again  a  week 
from  today,  next  Monday  morning.  If 
all  goes  well,  as  I  certainly  believe  it 
will.  Eternal  Lawn  will  pay  that  fee,  and 
gladly.  Now,  let  me  take  you  to  Miss 
Cawthorpe,  who  will  show  you  around. 
You're  hired,  you're  working,  at  noon 
Saturday  you  will  be  handed  your  first 
week's  paycheck,  in  full." 

W'ell,  the  place  was  kind  of  great 
in  a  way,  and  while  it  is  always 
a  temptation  to  try  to  guess 
what  the  alternatives  might  have  been, 
where  I  might  have  gone  to  work  in  a 
day  or  two  instead  of  here,  I  had  no  re- 
grets. Mr.  Fllheridge  was  chirpy  and 
promised  to  be  chirpier.  Miss  Cawthorpe 
W!is  hushed,  humped  at  the  shoulders 
from  sitting  at  her  desk  for  so  many 
years,  thick,  despairing  in  a  nice  way, 
and  apparently  a  woman  who  had  never 
married,  let  alone  had  a  child.  At  any 
rate  there  was  a  framed  picture  of  a 
small  white  dog  on  her  desk. 

My  first  a.ssignment  was  to  make  some 
entries  in  the  latest  of  five  very  large, 
very  heavy  leathcrbound  books:  name 
of  the  decea.sed,  birth  date,  birthplace, 
date  of  death,  cause  of  death,  date  of 
burial  in  Eternal  Lawn,  plot  number,  or 
if  the  decea.sed  had  been  cremated,  what 
the  disposition  of  the  ashes  had  been, 
or  was  to  become.  Later,  if  the  family 
bought  an  urn  and  paid  a  fee  for  having 
the  ashes  placed  in  the  urn  and  the  urn 
placed  in  the  Crematorium  Vault,  the 
number  of  the  urn  would  be  entered  into 
the  book,  as  well  as  its  location,  such  as 
Sixth  Row  Left,  Seventh  Niche 

Miss  Cawthorpe  said,  "We've  been 
shorthanded,  as  you  know,  and  so  these 
entries  have  been  neglected  for  some 
time.  Now,  please  make  one  entry,  so 
that  I  can  be  sure  you  understand  how 
they  are  to  be  made,  and  be  sure  your 
handwriting  is  clear." 

I  did  one,  and  of  course  it  was  no 
trouble  at  all:  every  detail  had  its  place, 
and  there  was  no  other  place  to  put  it. 
As  for  my  handwriting.  Miss  Cawthorpe 
herself  said,  "That  is  the  finest  hand- 
writing the  books  of  Eternal  Lawn  have 
ever  seen.  Now,  you  have  enough  work 
here  for  all  of  this  day,  and  possibly  for 
some  of  tomorrow,  so  good  luck,  I'm 
glad  you're  here,  and  if  there's  anything 
you  don't  understand,  please  let  me 
know,  and  I'm  sure  we'll  be  able  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  Are  there  any  ques- 
tions now,  though,  perhaps?" 

"What's  the  name  of  that  little  white 


dog  in  the  photograph  on  your  desk?" 

"Oh,  then,  you  did  notice  my  dog. 
Snowflake." 

"Boy  or  girl?" 

"Man.  A  very  old  man,  sixteen  of  our 
years,  which  heaven  knows  is  like  ninety 
or  even  a  hundred  in  a  dog's  years." 

"He  looks  so  young." 

"The  picture  was  taken  quite  some 
time  ago,  but  I  always  see  him  as  he 
looks  in  the  photograph.  I  suppose  we 
all  see  ourselves  as  we  were,  at  our  best, 
excepting  of  course  you  young  people. 
Oh,  what  I  would  give  to  be  young 
again.  I  know  what  I'd  do.  And  you  be 
sure,  be  very  sure,  you  do  what  you 
want  to  do,  whatever  it  is— whatever  it 
is,  and  I  know  it's  something." 

The  buzzer  on  her  desk  buzzed;  it 
was  a  loud  buzz,  it  made  her  almost 
jump,  and  with  a  quick  smile— rather 
painful  to  see  too— but  without  another 
word  she  hurried  to  Mr.  Etheridge's 
oflfice,  and  I  began  to  make  the  second 
entry,  which  was  a  girl  of  seven  who  had 
been  struck  down  and  run  over  by  an 
automobile. 

The  third  one  was  a  man  of  forty-four 
who  had  died  of  pneumonia.  I  was 
working  on  the  fourth  one  when  Miss 
Cawthorpe  came  back  and  said  to  me, 
"Mr.  Etheridge  wanted  to  know  what  I 
think  of  you,  and  I'm  sure  you  can 
imagine  what  I  told  him.  Well,  bethinks 
highly  of  you  too." 

.And  back  she  went  to  her  desk,  while 
I  thought,  I've  come  here  only  for  the  few 
dollars  I  need,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be 
Ktayiiiy  very  long.  I  didn't  feel  guilty — 
I  had  been  hired  too  many  times  be- 
lieving I  had  a  steady  job  only  to  have 
the  job  suddenly  end  because  the  com- 
pany was  cutting  down  expenses.  And  I 
didn't  feel  .superior  or  anything  like  that, 
either.  F]t  heridge  >rns  a  big  laugh,  but  for 
all  that  an  interesting  old  gent,  and  as 
for  Miss  Cawthorpe,  old  ladies  just 
didn't  come  any  nicer. 

So  far  it  seemed  to  be  just  the  three 
of  us,  but  a  little  before  eleven  the  presi- 
dent came  in,  a  well-dressed  man  of 
thirty-three  or  so,  who  had  an  enormous 
office  to  himself,  by  name  Gordon 
Tobler,  the  grandson  or  perhaps  the 
great-grand.son  of  Timothy  Tobler,  the 
founder  of  the  company,  whose  framed 
portrait  in  oil  hung  on  the  wall  directly 
behind  Gordon  Tobler's  desk. 

I  was  told  by  Miss  Cawthorpe  soon 
after  the  president's  arrival  to  go  to  his 
oflice. 

"Knock  at  the  door,  don't  sit  down, 
speak  clearly  but  not  too  loudly." 

"Etheridge  tells  me  you  seem  to  be 
a  likely  young  man  for  Eternal  Lawn," 
the  president  said.  "How  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty,  sir."  (You  always  had  to 
put  the  sir  in  there,  but  it  didn't  really 
hurt.) 

"You've  got  a  fine  head  of  black  hair, 
but  it  seems  to  stand  straight  up." 

"Yes,  sir."  (What  else  could  I  say?) 

"Isn't  there  anything  you  might  do  to 
tame  it  a  little?  Here's  a  brand-new 
comb.  How  about  going  to  the  wash- 
room and  putting  a  lot  of  water  on  it 
and  combing  it  down?  Now-,  you  don't 
really  have  to  if  you  don't  want  to,  but  I 
really  think  it  would  improve  your  ap- 
pearance. I  mean,  the  bereaved  who 
come  here  rather  expect  us  not  to  be  es- 
pecially noticeable.  I'm  sure  you  under- 
stand. " 

"I  should  have  thought  of  it  myself, 
sir.  I'll  do  it  right  away." 


"Thanks.  I  really  didn't  mean  to 
fault  with  you.  And  your  work— ho 
it  going  so  far?" 

"Quite  well,  I  think." 

"Good." 

I  went  to  the  washroom  and  did  w 
he  had  suggested,  and  sure  enough 
he  was  right.  W^ith  the  hair  properly 
combed  down  the  whole  head  seemed  to 
become  a  little  easier  to  accept,  even  by 
me,  and  it  certainly  felt  cooler. 

At  a  little  before  twelve  I  finished  my 
work  and  told  Miss  Cawthorpe  so. 

"Really?  That's  hard  to  believe. 
Let  me  see." 

She  came  and  looked  at  my  work  and 
said,  "Yes,  indeed  you  have  done  your 
work,  and  perfectly  too.  Now,  let's  just 
troop  along  to  Mr.  Etheridge  for  further 
instructions." 

Etheridge  insisted  on  looking  at  the 
work  for  himself,  after  which  he  said, 
"Well,  now,  that  is  fine  work,  I  must  say, 
and  I'm  delighted.  What  next,  then, 
what  next?" 

At  that  moment  Gordon  Tobler  came 
out  of  his  office,  and  noticing  the  three 
of  us  around  my  desk  he  stopped,  and 
Etheridge  said,  "Come  and  see  the  work 
this  fellow  has  just  done,  G.T.  I  would 
have  sworn  there  was  two  days'  work, 
but  he's  finished  it  all,  and  quite  hand- 
somely, too,  in  well  under  three  hours." 

G.T.  examined  the  work  very  care- 
fully. I  had  the  feeling  he  was  looking 
for  flaws,  unnoticed  by  the  others,  but  in 
the  end  he  said,  "Very  good  work,  I 
must  say." 

"Well,"  Etheridge  said,  "I'm  thinking 
of  sending  him  out  to  the  cemetery  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  There  will  be  services 
in  the  Willow  Chapel,  followed  by  two 
cremations,  and  I  think  he  should  >.  ■- 
ness  those  events." 

"Good  idea,  good  idea,"  G.T.  said, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  office,  to  go  to 
lunch  most  likely  for  the  next  twn  nr 
three  hours. 

A  nd  so  by  bus  I  went  out  to  the  ceme- 
tery  and  sat  in  the  Willow  Chapel 
^  just  back  of  the  mourners  and 
listened  to  the  eulogy  over  the  body  of  a 
young  woman,  and  saw  her  in  the  casket, 
and  heard  the  soft  sobbing  of  the  be- 
reaved and  the  organ  solo,  and  smelled 
the  flowers,  and  felt  terribly  sad.  I  then 
saw  her  casket  pushed  into  a  furnace,  be- 
side a  casket  from  yesterday  containing  a 
man,  a  total  stranger  to  her,  and  the  man 
in  charge  of  cremations  at  the  cemetery 
explained  about  the  powerful  compress- 
ed-air flame  that  was  played  upon  both 
caskets  simultaneously,  and  I  stood  and 
watched  the  whole  thing,  which  took 
about  an  hour. 

"The  ashes,  then,  are  not  those  of  the- 
deceased  alone,  but  also  of  the  casket 
itself?" 

"That's  right.  You'll  notice  that  some 
of  the  thicker  bones  have  not  been  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Those  we  pound.  All  of 
the  ashes  are  then  gathered  together  and 
placed  into  a  canister  (he  had  probably 
been  told  not  to  say  can,  although  that's 
what  the  ashes  were  placed  in),  labeled 
and  placed  in  storage,  waiting  for  fur- 
ther instructions  from  the  family." 

"What  do  the  families  generally  do 
with  the  ashes?" 

"Oh,  quite  a  few  things,  some  of  them 
kind  of  strange,  and  maybe  funny,  too, 
but  of  course  what  we  want  them  to  do— 
and  that's  the  thing  Mr.  Etheridge 
wants  me  to  impress  on       ( Continued) 
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you  -  is  to  place  ihe  a-lips  in  an  urn  that 
they  buy  from  us,  and  have  the  urn 
placed  in  the  Crematorium  V'ault  in 
perpetuity  ^forever,  that  is— for  which 
they  pay  us  a  flat  fee.  Now,  I'll  show 
you  some  of  the  rest  of  the  plant,  and  the 
cemetery  itself,  and  after  that  you  can 
go  home,  Mr.  Etheridge  said.  He  gave 
you  bus  fare,  I  presume." 
"Yes,  he  did." 

W'hcn  I  got  back  to  town  and  be- 
gan to  walk  to  the  public  library, 
on  my  way  home,  I  began  to  no- 
tice the  people  in  the  streets  in  an  en- 
tirely new  way,  saying  to  myself,  "This 
one's  got  another  year  or  two,  at  the 
most,"  or,  "This  one  should  have  died 
years  ago,  but  there  he  is  still  pushing 
along,"  or,  "Oh,  don't  ever  kill  this  one, 
please,  this  girl  is  too  beautiful  to  die." 
And  so  on. 

The  following  Monday  when  I  ar- 
rived a(  S:2.'),  Kiheridge  was  waiting  for 
me:  "I'm  phoning  K.  L.  F'verready  at 
the  agency  to  let  him  know  thai  we're 
sending  him  a  check  for  the  twenty- 
dollar  service  fee." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Ktheridge." 
".And  Mr.  Tobler  has  asked  me  to 
make  a  point  of  letting  you  know  how 
plea.sed  hv  is  about  the  way  you've  beiMi 
combing  your  hair." 
"Yi's,  sir.  Thaid<  you." 
"You've  got  about  a  full  day's  work 
to  do  in  there,  but  if  I  know  you,  you'll 
have  it  all  done  before  lunchtime,  and  if 
that's  so,  plea.sc  come  to  my  office,  and 
we'll  talk  about  a  chore  I'd  like  to  have 
you  do,  if  you  don't  mind." 
"^'es,  sir." 

At  half  past  eleven  the  work  was 
done,  so  I  went  to  his  ollice,  and  he  said. 
"I low  do  you  feel  about  ashes?" 

"Ashes?" 

"Iliiniaii  ashes.  Because  if  you  have 
no  objection,  if  it  doesn't  frighten  you 
it  does  some  people,  I  must  .say  here 
on  my  desk  is  this  can  of  ashes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
the  (lecea.sed  these  ashes  are  to  be  taken 
to  (lolden  Gale  Park  and  sprinkled 
among  the  roses  there.  If  you're  will- 
ing to  do  that,  I  can  give  you  the  rest 
of  the  day  olT." 

"Who  is  the  deceased?" 

"An  old  lady,  probably  a  little  eccen- 
tric, a  rose  lover  obviously.  .\s  a  rule 
1  myself  carry  out  lhe.se  instructions 
that  come  to  us  from  the  offices  of  law- 
yers, after  which  I  dictate  a  letter  to 
Mi.ss  Cawthorpe  directed  to  the  lawyers, 
informing  them  that  the  instructions 
have  been  carried  out  to  the  letter.  In 
this  case,  we  would  be  obliged  to  sprin- 
kle the  ashes  on  roses,  not  just  any- 
where in  the  park.  You're  a  young  man, 
and  perhaps  such  a  chore  is  distasteful  to 
you,  but  I  would  consider  it  a  great 
favor  if  it  happened  that  you  didn't 
mind  doing  the  chore." 

"I  don't  mind." 

"Here's  a  dollar,  then.  Carfare  and 
sandwich-and-coffee  money.  Shall  we  as- 
sume you  will  do  the  chore  after  lunch,  say 
from  half  past  one  to  appro.ximately  two 
this  afternoon,  so  that  around  three  1  can 
dictate  the  letter  to  Miss  Cawthorpe?" 

"If  it's  all  right,  I'd  rather  do  the 
chore  now,  before  lunch,  so  we  can  say 
that  the  instructions  were  carried  out 
from  half  past  twelve  to  approximately 
one.  I  am  simply  to  reach  into  the  can, 
take  a  handful  of  ashes,  and  drop  them 
anic^ng  roses,  is  that  right?" 


"Precisely." 

"How  about  the  can?" 

"Oh,  drop  it  in  a  refuse  basket  some- 
where, although  it's  worth  about  a  dol- 
lar, new." 

"I  can  bring  it  back,  if  you  like." 

"Would  you  do  that?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  a  nice  afternoon." 

Thus,  the  days  of  January  came  to  an 
end,  and  one  day  in  mid-February  Miss 
Cawthorpe,  sitting  at  her  desk,  suddenly 
burst  into  tears,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  every  now  and  then  continued  to 
do  so. 

"Is  something  the  matter,  Miss  Caw- 
thorpe?" 

"Snowflake's  dead." 
"I'm  sorry." 

"I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  going 
home  and  not  seeing  him,  not  having 
him  talk  to  me  oh,  Snowflake  was  a 
great  talker.  1  don't  know  what  to  do." 

I  was  about  to  say,  "Buy  another 
dog,"  when  I  suddenly  decided  I  had  bet- 
ter not,  becau.se  she  wasn't  grieving 
about  a  dog,  she  was  grieving  about 
something  else  entirely. 

"Have  you  told  Mr.  Etheridge?  He 
understands  things,  and  he  may  have 
a  good  suggestion  to  make." 

"Oh,  no,  I  haven't  told  ninjhtidy." 

"Why  not?" 

"I'm  .so  afraid  of  Iwing  misunderstood 
about  the  whole  thing." 
"Why?" 

"Well,  I've  given  the  matter  a  lot  of 
thought  and  I  want  Snowflake  cremated, 
but  whoever  heard  of  .such  a  thing?  It 
just  isn't  done.  I  want  .services  in  the 
Willow  Chapel,  and  a  solo  on  the  pipe 
organ  there.  I'm  sure  Mr.  Etheridge 
would  be  (luile  astonished,  and  if  Mr. 
Tobler  happened  to  hear  about  it,  he'd 
be  furious.  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Will  it  be  all  right  if  I  talk  to  Mr. 
Etheridge  about  it?" 

"Oh,  no,  you're  very  kind,  but  you 
mustn't,  you  mustn't,  .\fter  all  this  is 
my  funeral." 

A  II  the  same,  while  she  was  out  of  the 
/-\  office  on  an  errand  to  the  bank,  I 
lold  Etheridge  the  whole  story, 
feeling  almost  sure  he  would  be  sympa- 
thetic and  would  think  of  some  way  to 
have  Miss  Cawthorpe's  dog  cremated,  so 
that  she  could  have  the  ashes,  to  keep,  or 
to  sprinkle  somewhere,  and  so  I  was  a 
little  .surprised  when  he  said,  "No,  no, 
such  a  thing  is  out  of  the  question.  She 
will  have  to  dispose  of  the  remains  of  her 
dog  in  some  other  way." 

"This  means  a  lot  to  her,  Mr. 
Etheridge.  She's  all  broken  up  over  it. 
Couldn't  she  and  I  go  out  by  bus  after 
work  tomorrow  at  our  own  expense,  and 
have  a  little  service,  and  three  or  four 
minutes  of  the  forced-air  flame,  that's 
all  that  would  be  needed,  and  let  her 
have  the  ashes?" 

"Out  of  the  question.  Impossible." 

"Mr.  Etheridge,  I  want  to  help  Miss 
Cawthorpe.  Do  you  know  of  any  place 
where  we  might  get  the  dog  cremated?" 

"There  is  no  such  place.  When  dogs 
die,  people  get  rid  of  them,  that's  ail.  I 
don't  know  precisely  how,  but  some- 
how. There  are  certainly  a  lot  of  dogs 
in  the  w-orld,  and  they  certainly  die 
like  everybody  else,  so  there  must  be 
some  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  when 
they're  dead." 

"I  think  Miss  Cawthorpe  doesn't  con- 
sider her  dog  just  a  dog.  I  think  that 


over  the  years  he  became  more  than 
just  a  dog." 

"A  dog's  a  dog,  what  else  could  it  pos- 
sibly be?" 

"A  friend,  I  guess,  some  kind  of  great 
friend,  maybe  greater  than  any  human 
being  could  be.  The  day  I  came  to  work 
five  weeks  ago  the  first  thing  I  noticed 
was  the  framed  photograph  of  her  dog 
on  her  desk.  Miss  Cawthorpe's  been  with 
Eternal  Lawn  thirty-five  years.  Surely 
she  deserves  a  bttle  sympathy  in  her 
hour  of  bereavement." 

"I'm  not  unsympathetic,  although 
I've  never  been  able  to  understand 
people  who  become  attached  to  dogs, 
but  there  is  simply  nothing  I  can  do." 

"Yes,  sir." 

I  went  back  to  my  work,  and  shut  my 
big  mouth,  and  tried  to  think  what 
might  be  done  for  Miss  Cawthorpe,  be- 
cause she  had  been  entirely  right  in  be- 
lieving Etheridge  wouldn't  permit  the  dog 
to  be  cremated,  and  I  certainly  had  been 
entirely  wrong  in  believing  that  if  I  ex- 
plained the  whole  thing  carefully  he 
might  just  sneak  the  thing  through. 
Maybe  there  was  some  other  way  to  dis- 
po.se  of  the  dog  that  would  make  her 
happy,  but  when  I  brought  the  matter 
up  she  only  burst  into  tears  again. 

The  following  day  her  unhappiness 
was  even  greater,  and  the  day  after  that 
Etheridge  noticed  her  crying  and  began 
to  speak  in  a  loud  voice  about  people 
who  couldn't  control  themselves  about 
a  silly  little  loss  of  some  kind  in  a  world 
full  of  real  tragedy,  and  went  back  into 
his  office  and  slammed  the  door. 

I  went  to  her  desk  and  without  look- 
ing at  her  .said,  "Wrap  Snowflake  up, 
we'll  take  him  out  to  the  beach -to- 
night and  I'll  make  a  big  fire  with  the 
driftwood  out  there,  and  you'll  have  his 
ashes,  after  all." 

'  He's  l)een  taken  away.  Last  night 
.some  people  from  the  city  came  and  .said 
they'd  had  complaints  about  a  dead  dog 
in  my  a|)artment,  and  they  .said  some- 
thing about  a  law  and  took  him  away, 
but  thanks  just  the  same,  thanks  very 
much  just  the  same." 

The  following  day  was  the  day  the 
weather  went  berserk  and  yet  there  I 
was  at  my  desk  at  half  past  eight,  and 
there  at  her  desk  was  Miss  Cawthorpe, 
and  P>theridge  was  at  his  desk,  and 
around  eleven  Tobler  would  come  in  and 
go  to  his  desk. 

Well,  I'd  been  there  almost  six  weeks 
now,  I'd  earned  the  money  I  needed, 
I'd  learned  all  I'd  ever  really  need  to 
learn  about  the  cemetery  business,  and 
a  few  odds  and  ends  about  combing  the 
hair,  and  ashes,  and  dogs,  and  people 
like  Mr.  Etheridge,  and  Miss  Caw- 
thorpe, and  cremations,  and  half-dead 
people  walking  in  the  streets,  and  dead 
people  also  walking  as  if  they  weren't 
dead,  so  what  was  I  waiting  for? 

When  Gordon  Tobler  passed  my  desk 
he  said,  "Oh,  oh,  young  man,  the  hair, 
let's  not  neglect  the  wild  hair,  shall  we?" 
And  he  went  straight  on  to  his  office, 
and  I  went  straight  to  Etheridge's  office 
and  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Etheridge, 
but  I'm  quitting— now." 

He  was  stunned. 

"Are  you  going  to  throw  away  a  great 
career  simply  because  it  was  impossible 
to  cremate  Miss  Cawthorpe's  dog?" 

"Y'es,  sir.  Some  things  are  more  im- 
portant than  a  great  career." 

"There  was  nothing  I  could  do." 

"That  little  dog  could  have  been 


given  a  short,  reverent  burial  se 
vice  in  the  Willow  Chapel,  it  ecu 
have  been  cremated  in  three  or  four  mL 
utes  on  about  ten  cents'  worth  of  fuel- 
as  a  simple  expression  of  appreciate 
for  an  employee  who  has  served  this  fir 
faithfully  for  thirty-five  years.  I  cannt 
stay  in  a  company  whose  executives  ai 
so  insensitive  and  heartless." 

The  weather  was  dri%ing  me  craz;' 
and  I  couldn't  wait  to  get  out  int 
it,  and  frankly  to  forget,  perhaf 
forever,  Mr.  Etheridge,  Miss  Cawthorp. 
her  little  white  dog  Snowflake,  Mi 
Tobler,  and  the  whole  ridiculous  busine 
of  burning  or  burying  pathetic  stiffs. 

"If  you're  sure,  I'll  make  out  my  pei 
sonal  check,  but  I  wish  you'd  thin 
about  it." 
"I'm  sure." 

"Leave  the  office  from  my  door  to  th 
hall,  then,  please.  Mr.  Tobler  has  com 
to  count  on  your  growing  up  into  th 
business,  and  I'm  going  to  have  to  thin 
of  some  reasonable  explanation  to  mak 
to  him.  I  can't  tell  him  about  Mis 
Cawthorpe's  dog,  I'm  afraid." 

"Any  explanation  you  make  will  b 
all  right  with  me." 

He  handed  me  his  personal  chect 
saying,  "As  you  see,  I'm  making  it  fo 
a  full  week.  If  you  change  your  mind,  a 
I  hope  you  will,  please  come  back." 

"Thanks  for  the  check,  Mr.  Etheridgt 
and  thanks  for  asking  me  to  come  back. 

"You  will  think  about  it?" 

"No,  sir." 

It  was  the  crazy  weather,  but  no 
that  alone.  It  really  was  Miss  Caw 
thorpe's  dog,  but  not  the  dog  alone 
either.  It  was  also  the  instruction 
about  combing  the  hair,  not  from  a  mo 
ment  ago,  but  from  the  first  time,  am 
the  hell  with  G.  T.  too.  But  most  of  al 
it  was  the  dead.  .\ll  of  them.  I  was  let 
up  with  them.  I  wanted  no  part  of  them 

I  went  out  to  the  hall  from  Mr 
Etheridge's  office,  and  I  didn't  mind  noi 
.saying  good-bye  to  Miss  Cawthorpe 
even ;  she  was  one  of  the  dead  too.  I  rod» 
down  in  the  elevator,  walked  out  of  th( 
Gravity  Building  to  Market  Street 
looked  around-  the  whole  world  wai 
alive. 

I  lighted  a  cigarette,  inhaled  down  t( 
my  toes,  down  to  the  toes  of  everything 
maybe  eveii  to  the  toes  of  the  dead  every- 
where, walked  across  the  street  to  thf 
crazy  little  O.K.  Cafe  and  had  a  cup  ol 
cofTee  and  a  doughnut,  sitting  at  the 
counter.  The  world  was  jumping  with 
life,  and  I  was  free,  and  a  witness. 

I  walked  up  Market  Street  to  the  pub- 
lic library,  walked  in,  walked  out,  walked 
all  the  way  out  to  the  ocean,  walked  up 
the  beach,  walked  back,  walked  to  my 
own  house,  walked  in,  walked  out, 
walked  to  Chinatown,  looked  at  the 
Chinese,  walked  to  the  North  Beach, 
looked  at  the  Italians,  but  the  cr  .zy 
weather  was  still  going  on,  the  sun 
hadn't  even  gone  down  yet,  so  I  walked 
to  the  Embarcadero,  walked  into  a  bar, 
had  a  beer,  walked  out— hell,  nobody, 
nothing  was  ever  going  to  stop  me  from 
being  a  great  writer,  or  from  anything 
else,  either.  One  or  the  other,  I  wasn't 
going  to  be  stopped,  period.  Great  wTiter 
or  San  Francisco  bum,  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  stopped— by  anything  or  anybody; 
comedy,  courtesy,  kindness,  sorrow, 
pain,  loneliness,  stupidity,  pomposity 
or  whatever,  I  was  there  to  stay,  alive, 
alive,  oh.  ■ 


Do  you  have  to  hide  your  hair  to  look  prettier? 


Use  condition*  great  new  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  hair! 

Most  women  today  have  one  or  more  of  these 
hair  troubles,  especially  in  summer.  Do  you? 

□  Sun-damaged  hair  □  Over-lightened 

□  Dry.  brittle  □  0\ er-permanented 

□  Dull,  limp  hair  □  Splitting  ends 

□  Over-teased  □  Over-porous  hair 

If  you  checked  even  one,  we  prescribe  condition* 
by  Clairol.  This  richly  corrective  creme  formula  adds 
such  lively  bounce,  new  vital  body,  satiny  sheen  — 
try  it!  You'll  never  want  to  hide  your  hair  again! 


Actually  makes  your  hair  feel  stronger— right 
away!  Entirely  different  from  hairdressings  or  from 
surface  pomades,  condition*  goes  deeply  into  hair 
troubles.  Revitalizes  your  hair's  inner  strength,  outer 
beauty.  Hairdressers  use  it  even  while  tinting,  toning, 
lightening.  Avoids  frizziness  in  permanent  waving. 
And  imagine!  condition*  works  all  its  beautiful 
magic  without  heat  — just  a  luxurious  beauty  pack 
treatment  after  your  shampoo.  So  good  for  your  hair. 
You'll  love  it!  At  beauty  salons,  cosmetic  counters. 


travel  : 
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condition  by  Clairof 


PRETTY 
POLLY 

continued  from  page  61 

start  in  on  mine."  Mrs.  Innes-Hook 
reached  over  tc  \.he  bed  table  for  a  ciga- 
rette. Polly  lit  it  for  her  and  took  the 
tray.  K  i  aunt  inhaled  a  lungful  of  smoke 
and  coughed  violently.  She  coughed  with 
the  abandon  of  one  who  is  completely 
insensitive  to  the  feelings  of  other  peo- 
ple, which  was  not  surprising  because  she 
was,  as  a  rule,  completely  insensitive  to 
the  feelings  of  other  people.  The  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  were  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  she  wished  to  ingratiate  herself 
with  someone  whom  she  considered  su- 
perior to  herself  in  either  rank  or  for- 
tune. Polly,  her  niece,  belonged  in  nei- 
ther of  these  categories;  Polly,  in  fact, 
existed  in  her  eyes  only  as  a  meek  and 
faintly  anemic  slave,  useful  principally 
as  a  target  for  her  frequent  outburst-s  of 
temper.  Polly  was  also  her  "good  deed  in 
a  naughty  world,"  for  had  it  not  been 
for  her  kindness  and  generosity  in  bring- 
ing Polly  as  her  companion  on  this 
world  cruis<',  the  poor  thing  would  still 
be  working  as  a  salesgirl  in  Derry  and 
Toms  and  beating  her  silly  brains  out 
learning  stenography  at  night  .school. 
In  her  self-rongrutulatory  moments, 
which  were  fairly  fre(|ueiit,  Mrs.  Innes- 
Hook  was  given  to  chiding  hcnw-lf  for 
being  so  irrepres-sibly  good-natured. 
Here  she  was,  giving  this  dull  girl  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime,  a  trip  round  the 
world  in  the  most  comfort al>|p  circum- 
stances imaginable.  She  had  not,  it  must 
be  admitted,  scc!!  the  vibrating  inside 
cabin  which  Polly  shared  with  Lady 
Habcock's  maid,  a  sullen,  little 
Belgian  woman  who  snored  like  a  rhi- 
noceros in  the  intervals  l)etween  peri- 
ods of  being  resonantly  seasick.  Even  if 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  had  condescended  to 
visit  Polly's  cabin  she  would  doubtless 
have  considered  it  perfectly  adequate. 
It  could  do  no  harm  to  a  girl  of  Polly's 
age  and  circumstances  to  have  to  rough 
it  once  in  a  while:  She  was  certainly  in 
no  position  to  demand  luxury. 

Polly  never  complained.  She  did  what 
she  was  told  to  do  quietly  and  effi- 
ciently: She  fetched  and  carried,  waj^hed 
out  stockings  an<l  underclothes  in  the 
basin  in  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  bathroom, 
galloped  back  and  forth  to  the  ship's 
library  to  bring  her  aunt  the  books  she 
imagined  she  read,  and— being,  for- 
tunately, a  good  sailor  managed  to  get 
through  a  great  many  more  menial  tasks 
per  day  than  Lady  Babcock's  maid  did. 
Mrs.  Itmes-Hook's  mind,  not  being 
geared  to  unflattering  introspection,  re- 
fused to  admit  that  Polly's  utter  calm- 
ness in  the  face  of  even  the  most  vitu- 
perative upbraiding  could  be  deliber- 
ately irritating.  Time  and  time  again, 
when  Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  exasperated  by 
some  outrageous  sling  or  arrow  com- 
bined with  the  monotony  of  daily  ship- 
board routines,  indulged  herself  in  a 
comforting  bout  of  uninhibited  bad 
temper,  her  niece  would  stand  quietly 
looking  at  her  through  her  bifocal 
glasses  and  wait  until  the  tirade  ended. 
Then  she  would  say  meekly,  "I'm 
sorry,  Aunt  Eva."  And  although  a  per- 
ceptive obser\er  might  detect  in  the 
slight  twitch  of  her  lips  the  hint  of  an 
ironic  smile,  it  was  too  fleeting  to  be 
pounced  on  as  a  sign  of  rebellion.  It  was 
also  too  subtle  for  Mrs.  Innes-Hook, 
who  was  far  from  being  a  perceptive 
observer,  to  notice  at  all. 


Polly  pulled  a  small  blue  suitcase  from 
under  the  bed  and  propped  it  up  on  the 
sofa.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  puffing  away  at 
her  cigarette,  regarded  her  balefully 
from  her  pillows. 

"I  don't  see  what  use  opera  glasses 
could  be  to  you  anyhow,"  she  said. 
"You're  as  blind  as  a  bat." 

"Only  near  to,"  Polly  replied  equably. 
"I  can  see  faraway  things  all  right." 

"In  that  case,  it's  a  waste  of  time  to 
use  my  opera  glasses.  The  whole  point  of 
opera  glasses  is  to  bring  faraway  things 
nearer."  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  permitted 
herself  a  grunt  of  triumph. 

"When  I  focus  them  they  work  beau- 
tifully." Polly  proceeded  to  lay  some 
underclothes  in  the  bottom  of  the  suit- 
ca.se.  "I  saw  a  naked  black  man  washing 
himself,"  she  added  absently.  "And 
there  was  a  junk  with  brown  sails  and  a 
woman  feeding  a  baby  at  the  breast." 

Mrs.  Innes-Hook  gave  a  snort  of  dis- 
gust. "Plea.se  remember  that  I've  only 
just  finished  my  breakfast." 

"I  expect  the  baby  has,  too,  by  now." 
Polly  gave  a  little  giggle.  Mrs.  Innes- 
Hook  shot  her  a  withering  look,  put  one 
fat,  blue-veined  leg  followed  by  the 
other  gingerly  out  of  the  bed,  groped 
about  with  her  toes  for  her  mules  and 
walked  majestically  into  the  bathroom. 
Her  crea.sed  pink  chiflon  nightgown  had 
molded  it.self  unbecomingly  in  between 
her  large  buttocks.  Polly  peered  at  her 
myopically  as  she  pa-ised  and,  when  the 
bathroom  door  had  slammed,  giggled 
again. 

SDnic  lime  l.utr,  .Mrs.  Innes-Hook, 
bat  hed,  made  up  and  squeezed  into 
a  mauve  rot  ton  frock,  sat  on  the 
Iw'd  displaying  all  the  signs  of  mounting 
fury.  She  had  twice  put  her  hat  on  and 
taken  it  off  again.  She  had  sent  Polly 
three  times  to  the  purser's  office  and  to 
the  head  of  the  gangway  to  see  whether 
her  brother-in-law.  Bob  Hook,  had  ar- 
rived. It  had  all  Iwn  arranged  that  he 
should  miH't  them  and  drive  them  out  to 
his  rubber  plantation  about  fifty  miles 
out.side  Singapore. 

Obviously,  he  should  have  bounded 
on  board  to  welcome  his  loving  sister- 
in-law  the  very  moment  the  ship  docked. 
Polly  came  back  into  the  cabin  after  one 
more  fruitless  journey  to  the  head  of  the 
gangway.  She  was  wearing  a  flowered 
print  dress  that  had  belonged  to  a  friend 
of  her's  at  the  Polytechnic,  and  con- 
trived, in  spite  of  all  her  enforced  run- 
ning about,  to  look  quite  cool  and  almost 
pretty.  She  never  looked  entirely  pretty 
because  her  skin  was  too  sallow  and  her 
hair  too  mousy,  and  those  bifocal 
gla.s-ses  were  enough  to  put  anyone  off. 
Polly's  nearsightedness  was  a  cross  she 
had  learned  to  bear,  with  outward  equa- 
nimity at  least.  Her  aunt's  frequent  ref- 
erences to  her  being  blind  as  a  bat  left 
her  unmoved.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  her  aunt's  vituperative  gibes  at  her 
left  her  unmoved.  She  had,  early  on, 
sized  up  her  aunt's  character,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
a  disagreeable,  common-minded,  snob- 
bish, conceited,  ill-mannered  old  woman 
with  nothing  to  recommend  her  what- 
soever beyond  a  certain  ghastly  vitality 
and  a  lot  of  money,  so  Polly  wisely  exer- 
cised an  iron  control  of  her  temper  and 
managed  to  maintain  an  outward  de- 
meanor of  docility. 

At  the  moment,  hiding  her  inward 
amusement  at  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  dis- 
comfiture, she  sat  down  a  trifle  breath- 
lessly. "There's  still  no  sign  of  him,"  she 
said.  "The  man  at  the  gangway  said  that 


perhaps  he  hadn't  got  a  pass  to  come  on 
board  and  that  he  might  be  waiting  at 
the  entrance  to  the  dock." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Innes-Hook. 
"He  wouldn't  be  so  idiotic  as  not  to  get 
a  pass."  She  stubbed  her  cigarette  out 
irritably.  "And  even  if  for  some  reason 
or  other  he  couldn't  come,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  sent  somebody  to  explain." 

"Shall  I  go  out  to  the  entrance  gate 
and  see?" 

"We'll  both  go."  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  got 
up  from  the  bed  and  put  on  her  hat 
again.  "If  I  have  to  stay  one  moment 
longer  in  this  cabin  with  all  that  damned 
noise  going  on  outside,  I  shall  go  mad. 
Come  along."      ^  ' 

Polly  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror 
before  following  her  aunt  out  of  the 
cabin.  It  didn't  matter  how  much 
trouble  she  took  with  her  face  and  her 
hair;  the  miserable  glasses  always  ruined 
the  whole  effect.  Her  eyes  looked  back 
at  her  contemptuously  from  the  mirror, 
magnified  like  two  large  gray  oysters. 
She  put  out  her  tongue  at  them,  and 
slammed  the  cabin  door  behind  her. 

The  heat  at  the  entrance  to  the  dock 
was  considerable.  The  sun  blazed  down 
on  the  milling  crowd  of  passengers,  rick- 
sha boys,  porters  and  gesticulating  taxi 
drivers.  .\  red-faced  man  wearing  the 
bra.s.sard  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  was 
shepherding  a  grf)up  of  about  fifteen 
people  into  a  small  green  bus.  An  elderly 
ricksha  boy  rushed  up  to  Mrs.  Innes- 
Hook  and  shouted  some  unintelligible 
words  at  her  while  he  pointed  invitingly 
to  his  ricksha,  which  looked  extremely 
dirty.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  with  an  impe- 
rial gesture,  waved  him  away.  At  this 
moment  a  young  Indian,  immaculately 
dres.sed  in  black  trou.sers,  white  shirt  and 
black  tie,  came  up  to  them  and  bowed, 
doffing  his  straw  hat  with  exaggerated 
elegance. 

"You  will  be  the  Mistress  Eenis- 
hook?"  He  smiled,  displaying  two  rows 
of  dazzling  white  teeth,  one  of  which  had 
a  gold  filling  that  glittered  bravely  in  the 
violent  light.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  nodded 
austerely  and  took  a  step  back,  as 
though  .she  feared  he  might  suddenly 
embrace  her. 

"My  name  is  Amazahudin.  I  have 
here  a  car  to  take  you  to  the  Raffles 
Hotel."  He  smiled  again.  "It  is  most 
fortunate  that  I  at  last  find  you.  Your 
honorable  brother-in-law,  the  Tuan 
Hook,  tried  to  describe  your  person  to 
me  over  the  telephone,  but  the  line  was 
unsatisfactory  and  I  have  been  search- 
ing in  desperation." 

"My  brother-in-law  sent  you  to  meet 
me?" 

"Oh  my  goodness  yes.  He  called  me 
with  the  utmost  urgency  at  a  very  early 
hour  to  make  reservations  for  you  at  the 
hotel." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  himself?  Is  he 
ill?" 

"Yes— he  indeed  is  ill.  He  has  written 
to  you  a  letter  which  will  be  awaiting 
you.  He  has  a  most  high  fever.  It  is  all 
a  very  unhappy  coincidence  that  this 
illness  should  strike  him  down  at  the 
moment  of  your  eagerly  awaited  arrival. 
He  has  said  that  if  his  temperature 
should  fall  a  trifle  he  will  drive  in  to  see 
you  tomorrow,  but  it  is  fifty  miles  of 
jungle  road  and  he  is  most  doubtful  that 
he  will  be  strong  enough.  You  will  come 
please  now  with  me?  I  have  made  all 
necessary  arrangements,  and  I  am  high 
qualified  guide.  This  is  my  card."  He 
extracted  a  card  from  a  crocodile-leather 
wallet.  "You  will  see  upon  it  my  address 
and  telephone  number  so  that  if  there  is 


anything  you  may  require  during  yoi, 
stay  I  am  at  your  most  honorable  servici  i 
day  and  night."  » 

Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  having  given  an  ur 
gracious  snort  of  assent,  motioned  t 
Polly,  and  they  followed  him  to  an  ar 
cient  Cadillac  which  was  standing  b: 
the  curb.  The  Malay  driver  was  arguin 
with  three  half-naked  Chinese  boyi 
Amazahudin  shouted  something  sharpl 
at  him,  and  he  sprang  forward  to  ope 
the  door.  When  Polly  and  her  aunt  wer 
installed  on  the  back  seat,  Amazahudi: 
hopped  up  into  the  seat  next  to  th 
driver,  leaned  over  the  back  of  it  ani 
smiled  engagingly.  The  three  half-nakei 
Chinese  boys  jeered  as  the  car  mov© 
away.  Amazahudin,  his  face  suddenl; 
suffused  with  rage,  shook  his  fist  at  then 
and  shrieked  some  incomprehensibl 
abuse;  then,  all  passion  spent,  he  smilei 
again  and  producing  a  battered  silve 
cigarette  case,  asked  Mrs.  Innes-Hool 
and  Polly  if  they  would  care  to  smoke 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  accepted  a  cigaretb 
gingerly,  and  he  lit  it  for  her,  almost  fall 
ing  over  the  back  of  the  seat  in  doing  so 
Polly,  peering  at  Amazahudin's  faa 
through  her  glasses,  was  suddenly  struct 
by  the  clear  beauty  of  it.  His  eyes  wen 
set  wide  apart  and  were  of  a  melting 
brown,  fringed  with  long  black  lashes 
His  nose  was  delicate  and  his  mouth  ful 
and  sensual ;  the  texture  of  his  skin  looked 
ivory  smooth  and  she  was  aware  of  s 
sudden  longing  to  stroke  his  face. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  was 
firing  questions  at  him  relentlessly.  Whj 
hadn't  her  brother-in-law  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  ship?  Why  hadn't  he, 
Amazahudin,  come  on  board  instead  ol 
keeping  her  waiting  about  for  three 
hours?  What  was  the  exact  disease  from 
which  her  brother-in-law  was  suffering 
and  was  there  an  efficient  doctor  in  at- 
tendance? Amazahudin  withstood  this 
barrage  with  beguiling  serenity.  He  ex- 
plained gently  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  come  on  board  because  there  hadn't 
been  time  to  procure  a  pass  from  the 
shipping  office.  He  had  no  idea  what 
fever  the  Tuan  Hook  was  suffering  from, 
but  he  suspected  it  was  malaria.  As  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  an  efficient 
doctor  available,  he  was  unable  to  say, 
as  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  district 
in  which  the  Tuan's  plantation  was  sit- 
uated. In  any  case,  he  assured  Mrs. 
Innes-Hook  soothingly  that  there  would 
doubtless  be  a  full  explanation  in  the 
Tuan's  letter,  which  would  be  waiting 
for  her  at  the  Raffles  Hotel.  He  added 
that  if  she  were  satisfied  with  the  res- 
ervations he  had  made  for  her,  he  would 
arrange  for  her  luggage  to  be  brought  off 
the  ship  and  delivered  to  her.  In  the  face 
of  so  much  common  sense  so  charmingly 
and  humbly  expressed,  Mrs.  Innes- 
Hook's  ill  humor  evaporated  somewhat 
and  she  resigned  herself  to  the  inevit- 
able. While  all  this  was  going  on,  Polly, 
inwardly  delighted  at  the  whole  situar 
tion,  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the 
colored  streets,  the  sudden,  sedate 
stretches  of  grass  in  front  of  the  morei 
imposing  buildings,  the  unexpected 
clumps  of  ragged  banana  leaves  and 
palm  trees  and,  with  a  lift  of  the  heart, 
the  fully  blossoming  frangipani  trees,  del- 
icate pink  or  dazzling  white. 

Presently  the  car  drew  up  under  the 
portico  of  the  Raffles  Hotel.  Amaza- 
hudin was  out  like  a  flash  and  holding 
the  door  open  for  them  before  the  hotel 
porter  had  a  chance  to  come  down  the. 
steps.  He  ushered  them  tenderly  into 
the  cool,  dark  lobby.  The  punkahs  in  the 
ceiling  made  a  whirring  (Continued) 


What  makes 
new  Modess 
accident - 
proof  ? 


It's  the  only 
napkin  shielded 
on  3  sides 
with  blue 
polyethylene 
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roHlinued 

sound.  Three  Americ  an  ladies  were  clus- 
tered round  a  glass  showcase  in  which 
were  some  dubious  antiques  dominated 
by  a  large  Buddha  made  of  rose  quartz. 
"I  wouldn't  have  it  in  the  house  if  you 
paid  me  a  thousand  dollars,"  said  one  of 
them,  vehemently.  "Look  what  happened 
to  poor  Jancy  and  Ed!  Nothing  but  dis- 
aster ever  since  they  came  hack  from  that 
world  cruise  on  the  Carotiia  and  brought 
that  gold  Buddha  with  them.  First  of  all 
Ed's  hepatitis,  then  Janey's  miscarriage 
and  then  the  dog  being  run  over  right 
opposite  the  front  porch.  They  bring 
bad  luck  to  some  people,  just  like  opals, 
these  Buddhas  do." 

I'olly  laughed  as  they  followed  Am- 
azahudin  to  the  reception  desk.  Mrs. 
Iiinos-Mook  shot  her  a  sharp  look. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at?" 

"Poor  Ed  and  Janey,"  Polly  replied. 

"Who  on  earth  are  Ed  and  Janey?" 

Fortunately,  at  this  moment  Mrs. 
Innes-Iiook's  at  tent  ion  was  distracted  by 
a  slim  F^urasian  behind  the  reception  desk 
who  handed  her  a  letter.  Amazahudin 
stood  byat  the  alert,  lie  watched  her  face 
anxiously  while  she  opened  and  read  it. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  she  said  tersely, 
her  fat  lips  .set  in  a  grim  line  of  dis- 
pleasure. "1  suppose  we  shall  have  to 
stay  here  whether  we  like  it  or  not." 

A  few  hours  later,  I'olly  was  lying 
down  in  a  thin,  high  room  which 
opened  onto  a  small  balcony  and  over- 
looked the  hotel  garden.  She  had  un- 
packed her  overnight  bag  and  her  aunt's 


overnight  bag.  She  had  endured,  from 
her  aunt,  a  long  tirade  against  the  un- 
kind circumstance  which  had  forced  her 
aunt  to  alter  all  her  plans.  Not  only  was 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  obliged  to  stay  in  a 
hotel,  but  she  realized  only  too  well  that 
she  would  have  to  pay  for  the  rooms 
instead  of  spending  two  days  free  of 
charge  on  her  brother-in-law's  rubber 
plantation.  The  fact  of  having  to  pay  out 
good  money  was  actually  what  upset  her 
most.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  like  so  many  rich 
women,  was  almost  pathologically  mean. 

Material  fortune  had  smiled  on 
Eva  Shanks  ever  since  the  year 
of  grace  1928,  when  she  had 
been  engaged  as  a  dance  hostess  by  the 
Hotel  Metropole,  Folkestone.  Up  until 
that  date  her  life  had  been  fairly  rugged. 
She  had  obscurely  adorned  the  stage  dur- 
ing her  teens,  appearing  sporadically  in 
the  choruses  of  various  touring  revues. 
She  had  been  seduced,  married  and  di- 
vorced before  the  age  of  twenty-four  and 
had  inadvertently  given  birth  to  an  un- 
dersized baby  in  Rugby  in  1923.  The 
baby,  lacking  its  mother's  stamina,  had 
not  outlasted  that  particular  tour  and 
had  been  buried,  rather  hurriedly,  on  a 
matinee  day  in  Stoke-on-Trent.  Eva's 
career  as  a  hotel  dance  hostess,  although 
unsensational  from  the  terpsichorean 
point  of  view,  proved  to  be  highly  suc- 
cessful in  other  ways.  She  was  a  big- 
busted,  blond  young  woman  in  her  early 
twenti«'H,  and  her  sexual  allure,  although 
far  from  subtle,  was  strong.  Concealed 
by  vitality,  youth  and  a.surface geniality, 
her  inherent  meagernj-ss  of  .soul  was  not 
easily  discernible.  In  due  course,  a  I..an- 
cashire  textile  manufacturer  named  .Al- 
fred Inness  fell  in  love  with  her,  married 


her  and,  with  a  tact  and  consideration 
rare  in  most  hardheaded  North-country- 
men, died  of  a  heart  attack  three  and  a 
half  years  later,  leaving  her  a  consider- 
able fortune. 

After  the  war,  in  the  summer  of  1946, 
she  encountered  Edgar  Hook,  Polly's 
uncle,  at  a  party  at  the  Dorchester 
Hotel.  Edgar  Hook  was  weak,  amiable, 
good-looking  and  by  birth  a  gentleman. 
Attracted  by  his  looks  and  urged  on  by 
an  inborn  snobbery,  she  married  him, 
tortured  him  and  finally  murdered  him. 
Not  by  means  of  any  sharp  implement 
or  lethal  drug,  but  by  the  slow  wearing 
away  of  his  weak  and  vulnerable  spirit. 
He  contracted  a  bad  cold  in  1955  which 
turned  to  pneumonia,  and,  having 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  will  to  endure 
any  longer  the  nagging  misery  of  his  life 
with  Eva,  he  turned  his  face  gratefully 
to  the  wall  and  died.  When  he  was  gone, 
Eva  felt  suddenly  frustrated  and,  al- 
though she  would  have  been  the  last  to 
admit  it,  lonely. 

It  was  during  a  bad  bout  of  this  in- 
admissible weakness  that  she  conceived 
the  idea  of  embarking  on  a  world  cruise 
and  taking  her  niece  with  her  as  compan- 
ion. Mrs.  Barlow,  Polly's  mother,  an  eas- 
ily flustered  widow,  had  been  harassed 
by  one  thing  and  another  since  the 
day  she  was  born.  When  the  letter  from 
her  wealthy  but  heartily  disliked  sister- 
in-law  arrived,  suggesting  that  Polly 
accompany  her  round  the  world,  Mrs. 
Barlow  was  immediately  flung  into  a 
frenzy  of  agitation.  It  was  obviously  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  the  girl.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  might  be  terrible 
hazards  involved.  Mrs.  Barlow  was  only 
very  slightly  acquainted  with  her  sister- 
in-law.  They  had  met  only  a  few  times, 


on  which  occasions  Mrs.  Innes-Hc 
had  ridden  over  her  like  a  juggerna 
No  member  of  the  Hook  f^ily  hac 
good  word  to  say  for  her,  and  since  i 
death  of  poor  Edgar  few  of  them  h 
even  spoken  to  her.  Mrs.  Barlow,  af 
frantic  discussions  with  her  friend  M 
Ruddle,  who  was  a  practicing  mediu 
and  the  Reverend  Elwyn  Evans,  t 
local  vicar,  finally  decided  that  the  or 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  was  to  let  Po 
decide  for  herself.  After  all,  she  was  r 
ing  twenty-three  and  a  sober-mind 
sensible  girl.  Polly,  on  being  told  of  t 
project,  agreed  with  alacrity.  In  \  I 
view,  the  disadvantages  of  Mrs.  Inm 
Hook's  notorious  temperament  wou 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  excitemer  j 
of  the  voyage  itself,  plus  her  escape  fro 
the  clamorous  customers  of  Derry  ai 
Toms. 

Polly,  lying  on  her  narrow  bed  in  t 
Raffles  Hotel,  luxuriating  in  t 
tropical  warmth  and  soothed  I 
the  gentle  rustling  of  the  punkah,  star^ 
blindly  up  at  the  ceihng  and  meditate 
on  the  incredible  good  fortune  that  hi 
seen  fit  to  strike  Uncle  Bob  down  wi 
malaria.  If  it  hadn't,  she  would  at  tb 
very  moment  be  bumping  along  a  jung 
road  with  her  aunt  toward  the  unallu 
ing  prospect  of  two  nights  and  a  day 
a  rubber  plantation.  At  the  back  of  h 
mind  she  was  slightly  suspicious  of  h 
uncle's  sudden  malaise.  From  what  si 
could  remember  of  him,  he  was 
termined  bachelor  who  was  accustomc 
to  living  alone  in  out-of-the-way  plac 
and  would  be  unlikely  to  have  any  no 
talgic  urge  to  welcome  a  sister-in-law  1 
hardly  knew.  She  had  seized  the  oppo 
tunity  to  read  his  letter  while  her  aui 
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as  in  the  bathroom.  It  was  polite  but 
leffusive,  and  the  regret  it  expressed 
not  being  able  to  entertain  them 
!(!  not  rung  entirely  true.  If,  as  she 
ispected,  the  whole  thing  was  a  put-up 
)b,  she  felt  a  wicked  longing  to  write 
im  a  bread-and-butter  letter  thanking 
im  for  not  having  them  to  stay. 
She  put  on  her  glasses  and  glanced  at 
er  watch.  Aunt  Eva  would  probably 
eep  for  another  hour,  at  least.  She  had 
nocked  back  three  large  gin  slings  be- 
jre  lunch  and  an  enormous  plate  of 
rawn  curry  at  lunch  and  was  likely  to 
e  comatose, for  quite  a  while  longer, 
'oily  wondered  lazily  if  she  dared  take 
he  risk  of  going  out  and  having  a  ride 
i  a  ricksha. 

At  this  moment  the  telephone  by  her 
led  rang  loudly.  She  groped  for  the  re- 
el ver  and  put  it  to  her  ear.  "Come 
iuickly— come  quickly!"  Her  aunt's 
oice  sounded  panic-stricken.  "I'm  ill— 
ome  at  once."  There  was  a  click  at  the 
jther  end  of  the  line  as  her  aunt  hung 
ip.  Polly  leaped  off  the  bed  and  rushed 
iloiig  the  wide,  dim  passage  to  her 
Hint's  room.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  wearing 
I  mauve  taffeta  dressing  gown,  was  half 
ying  on  the  floor  with  her  head  leaning 
igainst  the  bed.  Her  skin  was  a  grayish 
■olor  and  her  forehead  and  cheeks  were 
;hining  with  sweat.  Polly,  gazing  at  her 
n  horror,  crouched  down  on  her  knees 
md  helped  her  into  a  sitting  posture. 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  leaned  her  head  back 
inamst  the  coverlet  and,  breathing 
^iiTiorously,  closed  her  eyes.  "It's  my 
rinhi  arm,"  she  muttered  thickly.  "It 
hurts    I  can  hardly  move  it." 

I'olly  got  up  quickly  and  went  over  to 
the  bed  table,  on  which  there  was  a 
Ichromium  Thermos  jug  of  ice  water. 


She  poured  some  into  a  tumbler  and, 
returning  to  where  her  aunt  was  lying, 
knelt  down  and  tried  to  force  some 
between  her  blue  lips.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook, 
bad-tempered  even  in  extremis,  pushed 
it  aside  with  a  violent  gesture  of  her  left 
hand,  thereby  upsetting  most  of  the 
water  into  her  lap.  Then,  with  a  raucous 
sound  that  was  half  a  choke  and  half  a 
sob,  she  toppled  over  sideways  and  lay, 
unconscious  but  still  breathing  noisily, 
on  the  floor.  Polly,  leaving  her  as  she 
was,  ran  to  the  telephone  and  dialed  the 
operator.  "Please  send  for  a  doctor  im- 
mediately," she  said.  There  was  a  tremor 
in  her  voice,  but  it  was  reasonably  calm. 
"This  is  room  seventy-two.  My  aunt, 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  has  been  taken  seri- 
ously ill."  She  hung  up  the  receiver  and 
picked  up  the  tumbler  which  was  lying 
on  the  floor;  beside  it  was  her  aunt's 
diamond-and-sapphire  ring.  This  she  also 
picked  up  and  put  thoughtfully  into  her 
pocket.  With  a  superhuman  effort  she 
managed  to  drag  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  into 
a  sitting  position.  There  was  no  hope  of 
getting  her  onto  the  bed,  so  she  wedged 
her  against  it  with  pillows  and  cushions 
from  the  sofa.  With  a  faint  exclamation 
of  distaste,  she  rearranged  the  mauve  taf- 
feta dressing  gown,  prized  off  the  rest  of 
her  aunt's  rings,  with  the  exception  of  a 
gold  wedding  ring  which  seemed  to  be 
embedded  in  the  thick  flesh,  and,  with 
some  difficulty,  finally  succeeded  in  un- 
clasping the  heavy  ruby-and-diamond 
bracelet.  This,  with  the  rings  and  the 
other  one  she  had  picked  up  earlier,  she 
wrapped  carefully  in  her  handkerchief 
and  put  into  her  handbag,  which  she  had 
left  in  her  aunt's  room  after  lunch. 

After  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  gentle 
tap  on  the  door.  Polly  opened  it  and  was 


surprised  to  see  Amazahudin.  He  had 
discarded  his  black  trousers,  white  shirt 
and  black  tie  and  was  wearing  sandals, 
beige  slacks  and  an  open-necked  blue 
silk  shirt. 

"You  have  trouble?"  He  looked  past 
her  into  the  room.  "I  was  happening  to 
be  by  the  desk  below  and  heard  that  the 
doctor  was  to  be  required.  May  I  in  the 
meanwhile  be  of  any  small  assistance?" 

Polly  looked  at  him  gravely  and  ob- 
served, perhaps  irrelevantly,  the 
silky  black  hairs  on  his  forearms 
and  how  the  blue  of  the  shirt  enhanced 
the  color  of  his  skin. 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said.  "I  cer- 
tainly do  have  trouble.  My  aunt  has 
been  taken  ill.  I  think  it  must  be  a  heart 
attack."  She  stood  aside  and  motioned 
him  into  the  room.  They  stood  together 
in  silence  for  a  moment  looking  at  Mrs. 
Innes-Hook,  who,  although  bolstered 
by  the  pillows  and  cushions,  had  slipped 
a  trifle  to  one  side.  She  was  breathing 
more  easily,  but  her  face  looked  moist 
and  gray  and  her  eyes  were  closed. 

"Oh  my  goodness  me,"  said  Amaza- 
hudin, in  a  subdued  voice.  "This  is  in- 
deed a  most  pitiful  occasion." 
"Will  the  doctor  come  soon?" 
"I  have  ascertained  before  coming 
here  to  the  room  that  he  is  on  his  way," 
said  Amazahudin.  "Please  honor  me  by 
accepting  while  we  await  him  my  most 
grievous  sympathy." 

"Thank  you."  Polly  bit  her  lip  thought- 
fully. "I  really  don't  quite  know  what 
to  do.  I  suppose  I  should  telephone  my 
uncle." 

"Goodness  yes."  Amazahudin  gave  a 
small  but  encouraging  smile.  "I  will  per- 
sonally call  him,  but  perhaps  when  the 


doctor  has  already  examined  the  poor 
lady." 

"Yes.  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  to 
wait."  Polly  sighed  and  wandered  over 
to  the  window.  She  looked  out  absently 
at  the  traffic  streaming  back  and  forth 
along  the  high  road  and  at  the  gray-blue 
sea  beyond.  Amazahudin  came  and 
stood  beside  her. 

"You  are  most  brave.  Miss  Polly," 
he  said  tentatively.  "In  evil  circum- 
stances such  as  these  it  is  wholly  re- 
markable to  be  brave." 

"Thank  you."  Polly  looked  at  him. 
His  face  was  decorously  grave,  but  she 
thought  she  detected  a  faint  smile  in  his 
eye. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door.  Amazahudin  ran  to  open 
it  and  ushered  in  the  hotel  manager, 
followed  by  the  doctor. 

Doctor  Renshaw,  a  portly  English- 
man in  his  early  fifties,  dismissed  the 
manager's  suggestion  that  they  lift 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  onto  the  bed  and  knelt 
down  beside  her  on  the  floor.  The  man- 
ager, Amazahudin  and  Polly  retired  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  while  he  ex- 
amined her.  Nobody  spoke.  Polly  took 
off  her  glasses  and  polished  them  with 
her  handkerchief.  She  felt  curiously  de- 
tached and  almost  lightheaded,  as 
though  all  that  was  happening  was  hap- 
pening to  somebody  else.  She  put  her 
glasses  on  again  and  watched  the  doctor 
rise  to  his  feet  and  go  to  the  telephone. 
Amazahudin  took  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
out  of  his  pocket  and  then,  thinking 
better  of  it,  was  about  to  put  it  back 
again,  when  Polly  put  out  her  hand. 

"Please,"  she  smiled  apologetically. 
"I  think  I  would  like  one,  if  you  don't 
mind."  (Continued) 
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continued 

Amazahudin  handed  her  the  pack. 
/  \  She  took  a  cigarette  from  it, 
J~  A.  which  he  lit  with  a  small  lighter; 
then  he  lit  one  for  himself.  Polly  sat  down 
on  the  arm  of  a  chair  and,  feeling  the  si- 
lence was  becoming  intolerable,  said 
"Thank  you"  rather  more  loudly  than 
she  had  intended.  The  doctor  put  down 
the  telephone  and  came  over  to  her. 

"I  have  ordered  an  ambulance,"  he 
said.  "Usually  in  cases  like  this  it  is 
wiser  not  to  move  the  patient,  but  I 
think  in  this  instance  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  take  the  risk."  He  consulted  a 
piece  of  paper  he  held  in  his  hand.  "You 
are  Miss  Barlow?" 

"Yes,"  Polly  answered  a  trifle  tremu- 
lously. "I  am  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  niece. 
I  am  traveling  with  her." 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  appraisingly. 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  to  drive  to  the 
hospital  with  me  in  my  car,"  he  said 
gently.  "When  we  have  got  your  aunt 
safely  into  the  ambulance." 

"Thank  you.  You're  very  kind." 
Polly  hesitated,  "Is  it  is  it  really  very 
serious?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "Pm  afraid  it  is.  Your 
aunt  ha.s  suffered  a  severe  attack.  Per- 
haps you  would  tell  me  where  I  can  wash 
my  hands." 

"In  there."  Polly  pointed  to  the  bath- 
room. 

The  doctor  looked  at  her  sharply,  a.s 
though  trying  to  a.ssess  the  measure  of 
her  self-control;  then  he  gave  her  a  rea.s- 
suring  little  pat  on  the  shoulder.  "I 
iis-Mure  you  that  everything  possible  that 
can  be  done  will  be  done,  but  I  think  you 
should  be  prepared  for  for  -  "  He 
was  about  to  say  "the  worst"  but  changed 
it  to  "any  eventuality."  Then,  with  a 
brusque  nod,  he  went  into  the  bathroom 
and  shut  the  door. 

'  "1  \amn  !"  Kobert  Hook  banged  down 
I  I  the  telephone  receiver  and 
A  y  stamped  onto  the  veranda.  Miss 
Lorelei  Chung,  who  was  sitting  in  a  rat- 
tan swing  chair,  painting  her  nails, 
looked  up  languidly.  She  was  wearing  an 
open  gold  Chine.se  jacket  over  a  scarlet 
silk  sarong,  and  her  shining  black  hair 
was  dragged  up  in  a  knot  on  top  of  her 
head  and  secured  by  a  small  ivory  comb. 

"What's  the  matter  now?  Is  the  old 
bitch  coming,  after  all?" 

"No,"  .said  Robert  Hook,  flinging  him- 
self down  on  the  swing  seat  beside  her. 
"The  old  bitch  is  not  coming  after  all. 
The  old  bitch  has  upped  and  died!" 

"Look  out,"  said  Lorelei.  "You'll  up- 
set my  nail  polish."  She  put  the  bottle 
down  on  a  little  bamboo  table,  out  of 
harm's  way.  "How  do  you  mean  she 
upped  and  died?" 

"Just  that.  She  arrived  this  morning 
with  her  bloody  niece,  stuffed  herself 
with  curry  at  the  RafHes  and  had  a  heart 
attack.  Amaz  just  telephoned.  She  died 
about  a  half  hour  ago  in  the  hospital." 

"Can  you  beat  that?"  Lorelei's  fluent 
English  had  recently  been  idiomatically 
enriched  by  the  visit  to  Singapore  of  an 
American  aircraft  carrier. 

"They're  burying  her  in  the  English 
cemetery  tomorrow  afternoon  at  four 
o'clock.  I'll  have  to  drive  in  tonight." 

"You  can't."  Lorelei  gave  a  final  dab 
at  the  little  fingernail  of  her  left  hand 
with  a  brush  of  vermilion  polish.  "You've 
got  malaria.  You've  also  got  me." 


"I'll  have  to,"  he  said  gloomily. 
"There's  no  way  out  of  it.  I  can't  leave 
that  poor,  wretched  girl  to  cope  with 
everything  all  by  herself." 

"Bobee."  Lorelei  leaned  seductively 
against  him.  "We  planned  these  few 
days  ages  ago.  I'll  have  to  go  back  to 
work  on  Monday,  which  only  leaves  to- 
morrow and  Sunday.  Can't  you  say  your 
malaria's  much  worse  and  send  some 
flowers  or  something?" 

"We'll  drive  in  after  dinner."  Bob 
pulled  her  over  onto  him.  She  wriggled 
expertly  out  of  his  grasp. 

"I  had  not  planned  on  a  fifty-mile 
drive  after  dinner,"  she  said  sulkily.  "I 
had  planned  something  quite  different." 

"We'll  drive  in  after  something  quite 
different."  He  made  a  grab  for  her,  but 
she  evaded  him. 

"The  morning  will  do  just  as  well.  You 
can  call  Amaz  and  tell  him  to  look  after 
the  girl  and  that  we'll  be  in  in  time  for 

lunch.  Bobee-  please  "  She  slipped 

behind  the  swing  seat  and  twined  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  He  leaned  his  head 
back,  and  she  kissed  him  on  the  mouth. 

"All  right.  Have  it  your  own  way." 

Polly  left  the  hospital  at  six-fifteen 
and  stepped  out  into  the  sticky, 
humid  evening.  The  sun  was 
about  to  set  and  there  was  a  smell  in  the 
air  compounded  of  spices,  gasoline  fumes, 
charcoal  fires,  cooking,  and  the  heady 
scent  of  frangipani  blossoms.  The  low 
evening  light  catching  the  banana  leaves 
and  evergreen  shrubs  near  the  hospital 
entrance  made  them  shine  as  though 
they  had  been  varnished. 

From  the  shadows  of  the  portico 
Amazahudin  appeared  and  bowed.  He 
was  formally  dressed  as  he  had  been  in 
the  morning;  in  addition  to  black  trou- 
sers, white  shirt  and  black  tie  he  was 
wearing  a  black  coat.  He  looked  at  Polly's 
.set  expression,  and  a  slight  frown  puck- 
ered his  smooth  forehead. 

"I  have  been  awaiting  here,"  he  said, 
"to  hear  of  the  news  of  Mistress  Eenis- 
hook.  I  am  tru.sting  that  it  is  good." 

"I'm  afraid  it  isn't."  Polly  spoke  in  a 
flat  voice  devoid  of  emotion.  "My  aunt 
died  a  half  an  hour  ago.  She  is  to  be  bur- 
ied tomorrow  afternoon  at  four  o'clock." 

"Ai  ai!  That  is  indeed  evil  tidings." 
He  clasped  his  hands  and  gazed  up  at  the 
sky,  as  though  reproaching  some  celes- 
tial divinity  for  whisking  Mrs.  Innes- 
Hook  so  abruptly  into  nirvana.  "I  have 
the  car  here,"  he  added  practically.  "I 
was  thinking  that  it  would  be  required." 

"The  doctor  offered  to  drive  me  back  to 
the  hotel,"  said  Polly.  "But  I  told  him  I 
would  rather  go  back  alone.  It's  all  very 
difficult.  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  do." 

"You  will  come  with  me,"  Amazahu- 
din said  firmly  and,  taking  her  bag,  led 
her  to  the  Cadillac,  which  was  parked  by 
the  curb. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
Amazahudin  solicitously  collected  the 
keys  from  the  desk  and  accompanied  her 
up  in  the  lift  and  to  her  door.  He  opened 
it  for  her  and  stood  back  hesitantly. 

"Please  come  in  for  a  moment,"  said 
Polly.  "I  think  I  should  like  a  cigarette. 
We  might  even  order  a  drink,"  she 
added  recklessly. 

Amazahudin  permitted  himself  a  smile, 
still  faintly  tinged  with  mourning,  and 
followed  her  into  the  room. 

They  sat  side  by  side  on  the  bed  be- 
cause, apart  from  one  unyielding-looking 
chair  in  front  of  the  dressing  table,  there 
was  nowhere  else  to  sit.  Amazahudin  tel- 
ephoned to  room  service  and  ordered  a 
large  gin  and  tonic  for  Polly  and  a 
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Betty  Crocli 
Scalloped  Potai 

It's  amazing  how  "just  me; 
perks  up  when  you  serve 
savory  scalloped  potatoe 
Betty  Crocker.  They're  ea 
-  everything's  in  the  pa 
and  ready  for  the  oven  ir 
minutes.  Serve  them  sooi 
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Betty  Crocker 
Au  Gratin  Potatoes 


Nothing  new  about  tonight's  hot 
dogs?  Wait  until  you  serve  them 
with  delicious  Betty  Crocker  Au 
Gratin  Potatoes!  Easy.too-they're 
ready  for  the  oven  in  three  min- 
utes, everything  is  in  the  box,  and 
there's  real  Cheddar  cheese  in 
the  sauce.  Try  'em  soon! 


)la  for  himself.  They  sat  in 
or  a  while,  staring  at  a  mediocre 
lor  of  a  Chinese  junk  in  a 
;d  bamboo  frame, 
t  is  a  junk,"  said  Amazahudin. 
ow."  Polly  nodded.  "I  saw  a  lot 
in  the  harbor  this  morning." 

often  the  custom  for  many, 
milies  to  live  on  them  all  their 
he  conditions  of  this  living  are 
most  sanitary.  We  also  have 
ver  living  in  India,"  he  went  on. 
ot  very  sanitary  there,  either." 
said  Polly,  absently,  "I  don't 
it  would  be." 

a  further  silence  there  was  a 
t  the  door  and  a  Malay  boy  came 
the  gin  and  tonic  and  the  Coca- 
'oUy  signed  the  chit  he  handed 
he  bowed  and  went  out,  closing 
r  gently  behind  him.  Polly  lifted 
1  automatically, 
's  luck,"  she  said, 
ih  you,  too,  the  most  good  luck 
id  forever  and  a  day,"  said 
udin. 

,  aware  of  a  rather  intense  ex- 
in  his  eyes,  smiled  a  trifle  re- 
and  looked  away, 
ink  you,  Mr.  Amazahudin.  You 
een  so  very  kind.  I  don't  know 
can  ever  repay  you." 
ou  would  be  pleased  to  call  me 
I  would  be  richly  honored." 

well  Amaz." 
•z  swiftly  took  her  hand  and  kissed 
1  got  up  from  the  bed  and  put  his 
lished  Coca-Cola  down  on  the 
g  table. 

ave  been  most  lacking  in  sensible- 
he  said  contritely.  "I  have  taken 
gar  advantage  of  your  most  sweet 
ess.  It  must  be  that  you  wish  now 
ilone  to  think  your  sad  thoughts 
t  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  Please 
lave  the  honor  of  returning  to  you 
ter  hour,  because  my  only  wish  is 
of  service  on  this  most  tragic 
n." 

I,"  replied  Polly,  getting  up  and 
ig  facing  him.  "It  would  be  better 
uld  be  alone  for  a  little.  I  have  a 
many  things  to  think  about.  If 
:ome  back"  in  an  hour."  She  glanced 
watch.  "Say  at  eight-fifteen?" 
will  be  my  most  great  pleasure," 
tnaz. 

tend  to  move  to  my  aunt's  room, 
rger  and  the  view  is  more  interest- 
also  has  a  bath." 
iz  gave  her  a  penetrating  look, 
d  his  hands  briefly  in  front  of  his 
nd,  with  a  little  bow,  went  out  of 
cm. 

len  he  had  gone,  Polly,  with  her  gin 
onic  still  in  her  hand,  sat  on  the 
opposite  the  mirror  on  the  dressing 
and  looked  at  herself  reflectively, 
ace  looked  pale  and  her  skin  life- 
ler  nose  was  shiny  and  her  nonde- 
hair  looked  damp  and  badly  needed 
h  and  set ;  it  could  also,  she  decided, 
th  a  great  deal  of  expert  attention 
her  ways.  A  rather  more  definite 
would  be  an  improvement.  She  put 
ead  on  one  side  and  stared  at  it, 
ling  a  little.  On  the  whole,  she 
ht,  it  should  be  lightened  rather 
darkened.  She  reached  into  her  bag 
er  compact,  and  her  hand  encoun- 
the  handkerchief  in  which  she  had 
ped  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  rings  and 
let.  She  took  it  out,  laid  the  jewelry 
e  table,  and  made  a  little  pattern  of 
th  the  bracelet  curled  in  the  middle 
the  rings  ranged  round  it.  She  then 
;d  more  closely  at  the  bracelet.  It 
heavily  encrusted  with  rubies  and 


diamonds  in  a  platinum  setting.  She 
lifted  it  up  and  weighed  it  in  her  hand 
thoughtfully;  then  she  tried  on  the  rings 
one  by  one.  There  were  five  in  all,  but 
they  were  all  too  big  for  her.  She  put 
them  down  with  a  sigh  and,  reaching 
into  the  bag  again  for  her  compact,  took 
it  out  unhurriedly,  opened  it,  powdered 
her  nose  and  put  on  some  lipstick.  Then 
she  put  everything  back  into  the  bag, 
collected  her  overnight  suitcase  and  went 
along  to  her  aunt's  room. 

The  curtains  had  been  drawn  and  the 
bed  turned  down.  On  the  bed  table  were 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  cigarette  case  and 
lighter,  which  Polly  had  forgotten  to 
pack  with  the  other  things  before  going 
to  the  hospital.  The  cigarette  case  was 
intricately  patterned  with  a  sort  of  trel- 
liswork  of  sapphires  and  diamonds  on  a 
gold  base.  The  lighter  matched  it.  Polly 
picked  up  both  objects  and  popped  them 
into  her  bag  with  the  rest  of  the  jewelry, 
making  a  slight  clucking  sound  with  her 
tongue  against  her  teeth  at  her  original 
carelessness  in  leaving  them  lying  about. 
She  then  went  over  to  the  dressing  table, 
on  which  was  standing  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's 
makeup  box.  It  contained  the  usual  par- 
aphernalia of  bottles,  tissues,  pots  of  face 
cream  and  various  other  articles  of 
makeup.  On  one  side  there  was  a  bulge 
in  the  blue  silk  pocket  in  the  lining.  Polly 
felt  inside  it  and  produced  a  thick  wad 
of  five-pound  notes.  She  counted  these 
carefully  and  discovered  that  they 
amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds.  In 
the  opposite  pocket  she  found  a  dark- 
blue  leather  book  of  traveler's  checks. 
The  contents  of  this  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds.  Polly 
counted  them  again  and  then  put  them 
neatly  back.  The  bank  notes,  however, 
she  put  into  her  bag.  Then,  pulling  back 
the  curtains  and  drawing  up  an  armchair 
to  the  window,  she  lit  a  cigarette  and  sat 
down  to  contemplate  the  flashing  lights 
of  the  passing  traffic  and  her  own  imme- 
diate prospects. 

Punctually  at  eight-fifteen  there 
came  a  discreet  tap  on  the  door. 
Polly,  who  had  had  a  bath  and 
changed  into  the  one  of  her  two  evening 
frocks  that  happened  to  be  black,  ran 
lightly  across  the  room  and  opened  it. 
Amaz,  still  in  the  austere  attire  in  which 
he  had  accompanied  her  from  the  hos- 
pital, bowed  as  usual  and  offered  her  a 
small  bunch  of  white  gardenias. 

"I  have  been  hoping  that  you  would 
honor  me  by  accepting  this  small  token 
of  my  heartfelt  sympathy  and  esteem," 
he  said. 

"Thank  you— they're  lovely."  She 
sniffed  them.  "Please  come  in." 

Amaz  regarded  her  anxiously  for  a 
moment.  "I  have  been  worried  in  my 
mind,"  he  said,  when  she  had  closed  the 
door  and  motioned  him  to  a  chair,  "if  it 
would  be  insensible  on  my  part  to  invite 
you,  in  these  morose  circumstances,  to 
take  a  small  dinner  with  me?" 

"It  wouldn't  be  in  the  least  insensible," 
said  Polly.  "It  would  be  lovely." 

Amaz  exposed  his  gleaming  teeth  in  a 
gratified  smile.  "That  is  most  thrilling," 
he  said.  "Would  you,"  he  went  on,  "in 
the  present  deep  sadness  of  your  heart, 
be  interested  in  Chinese  food,  Japanese 
food  or  Indian  food?  Here,  in  this  fa- 
mous crossroads  of  the  world,  everything 
is  obtainable." 

"Whatever  you  suggest."  Polly  offered 
him  a  cigarette  from  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's 
case. 

"The  choice  is  for  you.  Miss  Polly," 
he  said,  taking  one.  (Continued) 


Help  Yourself  To 
A  Prettier  Figure 


Try  slimming,  trimming  salads 
made  extra  flavorful  with 
Heinz  Vinegars 


Enjoyment's  in  and  calories  out  when  you 
treat  yourself  to  crisp  Pretty  Figure 
Salads  made  with  sparkling  Heinz  Vinegars. 

•  Heinz  Vinegars  are  mellowed  in  wood — 

just  as  fine  wine  is  mellowed  —  to  give  them 
a  wonderfully  smooth  taste  and  aroma  that 
bring  out  all  of  the  subtle,  hidden  flavors 
of  your  salad  ingredients. 

•  Use  only  finer,  mellower  Heinz  Vinegars 
in  your  low-calorie  salads.  They  give  you 
an  exciting,  satisfying  taste  reward  as  you 
ke/p  yourself  to  a  prettier  figure. 


•—^  Basic  French  Dressing*- 


Always  fresh-tasting  because  you  make  it  as  you 
need  it.  Combine  J/j  cup  Heinz  Vinegar,  2/3  cup 
salad  oil,  '4  tsp.  paprika,  Vi  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp. 
sugar.  Chill.  Shake  before  serving.  You  can  ad- 
just to  control  calories  by  varying  amount  of 
oil.  Example:  try  Vi  cup  vinegar  to  '/i  cup  oil. 
P.S.  For  vegetable  salads,  like  the  one  shown, 
try  Basil  French.  To  1  cup  Basic  Dressing,  made 
with  Heinz  Wine  Vinegar,  add  1  Tbsp.  crushed 
basil  leaves  and  I  clove  garlic,  split. 


Try  Heinz  Cider,  White, 

Wine,  Tarragon  or  Salad 
Vinegar.  All  five  of  them 
gi\e  you  a  big  difference 
in  flavor  for  such  a  little 
difTerence  in  price. 
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PHKHY 
POLLY 

continued 

"Indian  food  generally  means  rurry, 
doesn't  it?"  said  Polly,  taking  a  ciga- 
rette herself  and  lighting  them  both  with 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  lighter.  "And  we  had 
a  lot  of  that  at  lunch.  I  once  went  to  a 
Chinese  restaurant  in  the  Brompton 
Road."  She  made  a  little  grimace.  "It 


wasn't  very  nice,  but  of  course  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  very  different  here.  I  think 
it  would  be  fun  to  try  Japanese  for  a 
change." 

Amaz  clapped  his  hands  delightedly. 
"That  I  hoped  is  what  you  would  select. 
There  is  a  small  place  here  that  I  know 
called  Aki  Soo's  that  is  most  discreet  and 
peaceful.  We  will  have  a  sukiyaki  dinner 
and  rice  wine  and  take  ofl  our  shoes  and 
enjoy  yourselves.  You  will  not  object  to 
sitting  low  on  the  floor?"  he  added. 

"Not  at  all.  I  often  sit  low  on  the  floor 
at  home  in  the  fiat  I  share  with  a  friend. 
It  is  a  very  small  flat  and  there  is  only  a 
sofa  and  one  armchair,  so  when  people 
come  it  gets  rather  crowded."  She  paused, 
"I  think  that  before  we  go  I  should  tele- 
phone to  my  uncle.  I  know  I  should  have 
t  hought  of  it  before,  but  everything  seems 
Id  have  been  happening  .so  quickly." 

.\m;i7.  leaned  forward  and  patted  her 
hand  reas.suringly.  "I  myself  have  al- 
ready spoken  with  the  Tuan  Hook,"  he 
said.  "He  ha,s  expres.sed  profound  regret 
at  yf)ur  most  tragic  situation  and  lo.ss 
and  will  be  here  to  greet  you  at  twelve 
o'clock  tomorrow." 

"How  is  his  malaria?"  in(|uired  Tolly. 

"It  is  better,"  replied  .Xmaz,  cau- 
tiously. "But  not  well  enough  to  permit 
him  to  arrive  tonight,  which  he  would 
have  most  earnestly  desired." 

"What  is  he  like,  my  uncle?  I  haven't 
seen  him  since  I  was  about  fifteen." 

"He  is  a  splendid  fellow."  Amaz's  eyes 
gleamed  with  enthusiasm.  "Mrist  genial 
and  Ko-as-you-pleH.se.  When  he  comes 
into  Singapore  for  the  races  or  for  busi- 
ness occasions,  I  drive  him  here,  there 
and  everywhere  becau.se  the  parking  of 
his  own  car  renders  him  irritable.  S<ime- 
limes  we  have  had  evenings  together  of 
u n f ( irgel table  nierrimen t . " 

"Dfies  he  live  all  alone  on  his  rubber 
plantation?" 

Amaz  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "S<jme- 
limes  he  is  alone,  but  he  is  a  man  of  rov- 
ing spirits  and  many  friends  who  are 
most  devoted." 

"Is  he  alone  now?" 

Amaz  shrugged  again  and  looked  away 
in  slight  embarrassment.  "!  think,"  he 
said  after  a  moment's  pause,  "that  he 
may  po.ssibly  be  entertaining  for  the 
weekend. some  ca.sual  acquaintance.  He  is 
wiry  and  strong  and,  for  his  years,  most 
young."  [le  caught  her  eye  guilelessly. 

"I  .see,"  .said  Polly.  "I^et's  go  and  have 
dinner." 

"I  have  discarded  the  big  car,"  said 
.\maz,  resting  his  hand  light l.v  under  her 
elbow  as  they  walked  along  the  corridor, 
"becau.se  it  is  for  professional  servic*- 
only,  and  the  presence  of  the  driver 
makes  too  much  formality.  You  will  not 
object  if  I  drive  you  myself?  It  is  a  small 
MG  which  was  given  to  me  by  an  En- 
glish  friend  three  years  ago  before  he 
sailed  for  home.  It  is,  I  fear,  an  open 
job,  so  I  have  thought  fit  to  bring  a  small 
scarf  for  your  hair." 

"That's  very  considerate  of  you,"  said 
Polly.  "But  I'm  afraid  it  doesn't  really 
matter  about  my  hair." 

Aki  Soo's  was  a  small,  low  building 
/  \  lying  back  from  a  wide  main  road. 
.X  A.The  path  leading  to  the  entrance 
was  fringed  on  one  side  by  a  hibiscus 
hedge  and  on  the  other  by  a  row  of  gar- 
bage cans.  There  was  a  red-and-gold 
Japanese  lantern  hanging  above  the 
door.  They  were  received  by  a  giggling 
Japanese  girl  in  a  gray  kimono  and,  after 
removing  their  shoes  and  easing  their 
feet  into  leather  slippers,  were  shown 
into  a  small,  square  room,  the  walls  and 


floor  of  which  appeared  to  be  made  of 
yellow  straw.  There  was  a  low,  shiny 
black  table  in  the  middle.  They  sat 
crosslegged  on  cushions,  and  Amaz 
clapped  his  hands  lightly.  After  a  mo- 
ment a  mature  and  overly  made-up  Jap- 
anese lady  slid  open  a  panel  of  the  screen 
wall  and  sidled  into  the  room,  hissing 
slightly  and  bearing  a  lacquer  tray  on 
which  were  a  bottle  of  sake  and  two 
glasses.  She  put  the  tray  down  on  the 
table,  genuflected,  still  hissing,  and 
crouched  on  her  haunches.  Having 
poured  out  a  glass  of  the  rice  wine  for 
each  of  them,  she  muttered  something 
unintelligible  and  went  into  a  gale  of 
high-pitched  laughter.  She  was  wearing 
a  heavily  embroidered  pink-and-blue  ki- 
mono, and  Polly  observed  that  no  line  or 
wrinkle  disfigured  the  enameled  mask  of 
her  face.  Amaz  tapped  the  table  reprov- 
ingly and  proceeded  to  issue  a  series  of 
brisk  orders  in  what  sounded  to  Polly 
like  faultless  Japanese.  Whether  it  was 
faultless  or  not,  the  lady  obviously  un- 
derstood him,  for  she  immediately  as- 
sumed a  more  sober  and  attentive  ex- 
pression, nodded  a  few  times,  curtsied 
and  insinuated  herself  f)Ut  of  the  room, 
sliding  the  screen  to  behind  her. 

"She  was  once  a  geisha  in  Osaka,"  ex- 
plained Amaz.  "Then  she  made  the 
friendship  of  a  Dutch  sugar  planter  who 
had  much  money  and  took  her  to  live 
with  him  in  Batavia  in  Java.  After  he 
was  killed  in  the  war  she  arrived  here 
and  formulated  this  establishment." 

"I  envy  you  being  able  to  speak  Japa- 
nese so  well."  Polly  smiled  at  him. 

"For  one  year  and  a  half  I  have  had  a 
.lapanc^'  friend  who  is  a  most  big  shot  in 
the  confectionery  business.  He  visits  Sin- 
gai)r)re  many  times  a  year  and  brings  me 
biscuits  for  cocktails  made  of  .seaweed." 

"What  a  lot  of  useful  friends  you 
have."  Polly  sipped  her  sake,  which,  to 
her  surprise,  was  hot  and  tasted  faintly 
of  turpentine. 

"You  like?"  Amaz  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"Very  much  indeed."  She  held  out  her 
gla.ss  to  be  refilled.  "But  I  didn't  expect 
it  to  be  hot." 

"That  is  good,"  .said  Amaz,  pouring  it 
out.  "It  will  he  warming  to  your  .sorrow- 
ful heart." 

"I  think,"  said  Polly,  gently,  "that 
we  had  better  get  things  straight  about 
my  sorrowful  heart."  She  took  another 
gulp  of  wine  and  put  the  gla.ss  down.  "It 
would  be  deceitful  of  me  to  pretend  a 
sadne.ss  that  I  do  not  feel.  The  fact  that 
my  aunt  died  this  afternoon  was  a  shock, 
I  admit  I  mean  somebody  dying  sud- 
denly is  bound  to  be  a  bit  agitating,  isn't 
it?  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  only 
known  her  for  just  over  a  month  and  I 
didn't  care  for  her  very  much." 

"She  was  a  grand  lady  of  high  breed- 
ing, however,  was  she  not?" 

"No,"  said  Polly.  "She  was  a  common, 
disagreeable  old  pig." 

"Ai— ai— ai!"  cried  Amaz,  clasping 
his  hands  together.  "That  will  be  ex- 
plaining what  the  Tuan  Hook  say  to  me 
over  the  telephone." 

"What  did  the  Tuan  Hook  say  to  you 
over  the  telephone?" 

"He  say,  'Keep  the  old  bitch  away 
from  me  at  all  costs!'" 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  Polly. 
"Good  for  Uncle  Bob!"  She  raised  her 
glass  and  gave  a  little  giggle. 

Amaz  leaned  across  the  table  and 
pressed  her  hand.  There  was  no  hint  of 
amorousness  in  the  gesture;  it  was  more 
like  tacit  acknowledgement  of  an  un- 
spoken pact.  "I  am  still  of  the  strong 
opinion,"  he  said,   "that  you  are  a 


most  brave  and  sensible  young  lad' 
"I  don't  know  about  being  brave : 
sensible,"  said  Polly.  "But*I  do  beli 
in  facing  facts.  And  the  principal  i 
that  I  have  to  face  at  the  momen 
what  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do?"  j 

She  looked  at  Amaz  searchingly, 
though  she  were  trying  to  dec 
'  how  far  he  was  to  be    '  :  ■ 
After  all,  she  had  only  set  eyes  ^ 
the  first  time  that  very  mornint; 
some,  afifable  young  Indian  w:rh  ,< 
eyelashes  and  the  slightly  dubious  i 
ommendation  of  being  a  professio. 
guide.  And  yet  there  was  somethil  . 
something  more  than  surface  charm  sj  . 
physical  attraction,  that  drew  her 
him.  He  had  been  kind  and  attentive  s  1 
considerate  ever  since  he  had  met  '.  . 
and  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  at  the  dock  a 
conducted  them  to  the  hotel.  This, 
course,  was  perfectly  in  line  with 
professional  duties.  But  his  attitude  . 
her  during  and  since  the  sudden,  n 
cabre  drama  of  her  aunt's  illness  a  . 
death  had  far  exceeded  professional  du 
The  doctor  had  been  kind;  the  nurses 
the  hospital  had  been  kind;  the  mana( 
and  the  assistant  manager  at  the  Raff 
Hotel  had  been  kind;  but  their  kindni  ' . 
had  been,  however  well  meant,  more: 
mote  and  automatic  than  the  practii 
friendliness  Amaz  had  given  her  e\ 
since  he  had  stepped  into  her  aunt's  bf  - 
room  in  his  bright-blue  shirt,  beige  trc 
sers  and  sandals.  She  looked  at  him  no 
watching  her  as  intently  as  she  m 
watching  him.  His  eyes  met  hers  po\\U 
and  unwaveringly,  but  there  was, 
their  depths,  an  expr^ion  she  was  n 
quite  able  to  fathom.  It  might  be  wa 
ness,  pity,  that  strange,  unavowed  co 
tempt  of  the  East  for  the  West,  or  ev 
physical  desire.  Having  no  great  opini 
of  her  own  attractions  and  being  co 
.scious,  as  always,  of  her  aggressive  spt 
tacles,  she  dismissed  the  last  hypotha 
as  being  the  least  likely.  Feeling  deflate 
and  suddenly  sad,  she  looked  down. 

"Why  are  you  looking  at  me  lil 
that?"  she  said. 

"I  think  because  you  were  looking 
me  like  that."  There  was  a  slight  paus 
and  then  he  leaned  forward  and,  with 
deft  gesture,  removed  her  glasses  ar 
laid  them  on  the  table.  "You  have  mo 
pretty  eyes,"  he  said. 

"Have  I?"  There  was  a  tremor  in  h 
voice.  She  looked  toward  him,  but  cou 
see  only  the  blurred  image  of  his  fac 
"You  should  be  wearing  contai 
lenses,"  he  said  practically.  "A  friend'  " 
mine  here  in  Victoria  Road  makes  thei  ' 
most  brilliantly.  He  is  a  Chinese  wl 
.studied  the  art  of  oculism  in  San  Frai 
Cisco.  We  will  visit  him  the  first  thing  i 
the  morning.  He  will  for  you  make 
special  price.  They  will  perhaps  be  nc 
comfortable  at  first,  but  the  habit  wi 
soon  form.  I  have  as  well  another  Ch 
nese  friend,"  he  went  on,  "who  is  an  e? 
pert  specialist  in  the  business  of  ladie 
hairdressing  and  facial  making  up.  H 
too  will  make  you  a  special  price  and  ; 
well  known  by  many  movie  stars.  Yo 
will  come  with  me  to  these  people?" 

"Yes,"  said  Polly,  meekly.  "I  migb 
also  get  a  black  dress  for  the  funen 
while  I'm  at  it." 

At  this  moment  there  was  the  soun'  - 
of  scuffling.  The  screen  panel  was  sli  :  ■ 
back,  and  the  Japanese  lady  reappeareo  t 
accompanied  by  two  others,  bearing  . 
number  of  dishes  which  they  set  dowf 
on  the  table.  From  then  on  the  com 
plicated  ritual  of  a  sukiyaki  dinne 
occupied  Polly's  mind  to  the  exclusion  o 
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^  COOKING  WITH^ 


lit;  else.  First  of  all  she  was  pre- 
with  a  bowl  in  which  floated  a 
; ,  and  a  small  oblong  dish  on  which 
i  a  minute  piece  of  ham,  some 
stuff  that  reminded  her  of  Grape- 
lut  which  turned  out  on  later  in- 
ptMon  to  be  ground  salt  beef;  one 
CI  !  pickled  cucumber  and  a  startled- 
;  shrimp.  Amaz  patiently  taught 
A  to  hold  and  use  her  chopsticks, 
all  beating  up  the  egg  with  them 
w  as  a  uniform  yellow  mess,  then, 
ri'cariously,  dipping  the  food  into 
I  niiveying  it  to  her  mouth.  Some 
ike  was  brought,  and  she  began 
'  he  giggles.  While  she  was  strug- 
\ith  the  intricacies  of  the  hors 
u  s,  the  three  Japanese  ladies, 
;u  nit;  'ike  geese,  heated  a  large  iron 
ai  vith  a  spirit  lamp  and  proceeded  to 
11  with  flat  slices  of  raw  beef,  sliced 
,  l)amboo  shoots,  some  unidentifi- 
(11  vegetable  and  a  lot  of  mauvish 
-ruff  which  looked  like  the  glue 
.1-  sticking  photographs  into  al- 
Onto  all  this  was  poured  sugar 
Kim  a  china  kettle  and  reddish 
11 1  e  from  another  china  kettle. 
,  ,  Kame  to  the  last,  plunged  her 
.sticks  into  the  steaming  pan  and 
aged,  unsteadily,  to  extract  a  large 
of  gray  meat  which  she  managed  to 
,s  far  as  her  mouth  before  it  dropped 
a  splash  into  her  bowl  of  egg,  spat- 
g  her  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  her 
I.  The  three  Japanese  ladies  were 
ediately  convulsed  with  laughter, 
fluttered  round  her  like  birds,  dab- 
at  her  with  little  napkins.  Her  next 
was  more  successful,  and  by  the  end 
16  meal  she  had  become  quite  adept, 
taste  of  the  food,  much  to  her  sur- 
,  was  subtle,  vaguely  sweet  and 
!  delicious.  When  they  both  had 
laged  to  eat  about  half  the  contents 
le  pan,  they  sat  back  exhausted  and 
igarettes.  The  three  ladies  then  clat- 
d  to  their  feet,  whisked  all  the  dishes 
ly  and  vanished  behind  the  screen. 

■\olly  and  Amaz  sat  in  silence  for  a 
few  moments.  Polly  leaned  back 
against  the  wall  because  her  legs 
getting  cramped.  The  occasional 
rp  honk  of  a  horn  sounded  from  the 
in  road  and,  far  off  in  the  distance,  a 
io  was  playing  My  Funny  Valentine. 
e  sake  had  gone  to  Polly's  head  a  little 
1  she  felt  pleasantly  relaxed  and  the 
iest  bit  dizzy.  She  took  off  her  glasses, 
efuUy  wiped  some  egg  off  the  left  lens 
d  put  them  back  on  again.  Amaz,  also 
ning  back  against  the  wall,  had  his 
closed.  His  exquisitely  molded  face 
repose  looked  smooth  and  young  and 
nehow  defenseless;  high  up  on  the 
of  his  angular  cheekbone  was  a 
all,  dark  mole,  and  there  was  a  faint 
of  shadow  on  his  upper  lip.  He 
ened  his  eyes  and  caught  Polly  peering 
him.  His  lips  parted  in  a  lazy  smile. 
You  are  looking  at  me  again,"  he 
id.  "As  though  you  were  wishing  to 
id  some  special  thoughts  in  my  mind." 

You're  quite  right,"  said  Polly,  seri- 
isly,  "and  the  special  thought  I  was 

ishing  to  find  was— was  "  She  hes- 

ited,  "Why  have  you  put  yourself  out 
be  so  specially  kind  to  me?" 
"Must  there  be  a  reason?" 
"Yes,  I  think  there  must,  and  I  really 
nd  truly  want  to  know  what  it  is  be- 
luse— well,  I  mean — we  only  met  for 

18  first  time  this  morning   "  She 

roke  off,  feeling  suddenly  that  she  might 
le  going  to  cry. 

"What  reason  would  you  wish  me  to 
ay?"  he  asked  gently.  "There  might  be 


many  small  reasons  which,  when  they 
are  added  together,  become  one  very  big 
reason.  It  is  most  difficult  to  tell  in  one 
swift  moment  at  the  end  of  a  long  day 
when  so  much  strange  has  happened.  In 
the  beginning  this  morning  you  looked 
at  me  most  happily,  and  I  thought  to 
myself.  Ha-ha,  here  is  a  quiet  young 
lady  of  deep  humorousness  with  whom  I 
could  be  gay  and  jolly  if  her  big  auntie 
was  not  near.  That  is  why  I  came  back 
to  the  hotel  dressed  in  my  clothes  for  the 
beach.  I  waited  by  the  desk,  hoping  that 
you  might  come  down  alone  for  perhaps 
a  little  private  walk  to  see  maybe  the 
shops  or  ride  in  a  ricksha.  It  was  then  I 
heard  the  doctor  being  demanded  most 
urgently,  and  so  I  came  up  to  find  what 
was  cooking  and  assist." 

"You  did  assist,"  said  Polly,  tremu- 
lously, "just  by  being  there.  I  was  feeling 
horribly  scared  inside,  although  I  tried 
not  to  show  it.  You  made  me  feel  that  I 
had  a  friend,  someone  to  turn  to.  And 
then  later,  when  I  came  out  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  found  you  there  waiting— well,  I 
can  never  tell  you  how  touched  and  re- 
lieved I  was."  She  broke  off  abruptly 
and,  with  a  paper  napkin,  dabbed  at  a 
tear  which  was  trickling  down  her  cheek. 

Amaz  rose  quickly  to  his  feet,  jumped 
across  the  table,  sat  down  beside  her  on 
the  floor  and  put  his  arms  tenderly 
round  her.  With  great  delicacy  he  re- 
moved her  glasses  and  pulled  her  head 
gently  onto  his  shoulder. 

"You  will  wish  to  cry  for  a  little,"  he 
said.  "It  is  a  good  thing  to  ease  the 
nerves." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  cry,"  said  Polly,  in  a 
muffled  voice.  "I  hate  crying." 

"There,  there,"  he  said  soothingly. 
"Rockaby  baby,  on  the  treetop." 

At  this,  Polly  made  a  stifled  sound  and 
began  to  laugh  hysterically.  Amaz,  un- 
moved, proceeded  to  rock  her  backward 
and  forward  rhythmically,  humming  a 
wordless  little  tune  as  he  did  so.  At  this 
moment  the  proprietress  slid  back  the 
screen  and  came  in,  bearing  a  bowl  of 
yellow  fruit.  She  looked  at  them  both 
impassively,  placed  the  fruit  on  the  table 
and  went  out  again. 

"Please  stop,"  muttered  Polly,  fight- 
ing valiantly  to  control  herself.  "I  shall 
be  sick  if  you  go  on  doing  that.  The 
room's  going  round  quite  enough  as  it 
is."  She  wriggled  free  from  him  and 
groped  on  the  table  for  another  paper 
napkin.  He  sat  back  on  his  haunches  and 
looked  at  her  with  a  quizzical  smile  on 
his  face. 

"My  goodness!"  he  said.  "You  are  a 
most  sweet  young  lady." 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  not.  But  you  certainly 
are  a  most,  most  sweet  young  man."  She 
leaned  forward  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek.  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in- 
tently, his  brow  puckered  with  a  slight 
frown;  then  he  rose  slowly  and,  pulling 
her  up  gently  from  the  floor,  pressed  his 
mouth  onto  hers.  She  twined  her  arms 
tightly  round  his  slim  body  to  bring  him 
even  closer  to  her.  They  stood  there  si- 
lently in  the  little  straw-colored  room 
until  the  long  kiss  ended.  She  bent  down 
to  feel  for  her  glasses,  but  he  was  too 
quick  for  her. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said,  picking  them  up 
and  holding  them  out  of  her  reach.  "I 
would  wish  please  to  kiss  your  pretty 
eyes  before  you  once  more  hide  them." 

She  stood  quite  still  while  he  solemnly 
kissed  both  her  eyes.  Then  she  turned 
away. 

"Perhaps  you  have  now  found  the  spe- 
cial thought  in  my  mind  for  which  before 
you  were  seeking,"  he  said. 
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Herb-Seasoned 
Beefburgers 

You  add  a  Continental  flavor  by  using  Croutettes,  the  new 
herb-seasoned  stuffing  croutons  from  Kellogg's  Kitchens 


2  cups  KELLOGG'S  CROUTETTES 
Herb  Seasoned  Stuffing  Croutons 
2  tablespoons  milk 
2  eggs 

2  pounds  ground  beef 
1  teaspoon  salt 
12  hamburger  buns  (optional) 

1.  Combine  Croutettes,  milk  and  eggs;  beat  until 
well-blended.  If  necessary,  add  1  to  2  tablespoons  more 
milk.  Stir  in  beef  and  salt,  mixing  until  thoroughly 
combined.  Shape  into  12  patties  about  3  inches  in 
diameter. 

2.  Cook  on  grill  over  hot  coals  about  6  minutes  on  each 
side.  Serve  on  heated  platter  garnished  with  tomato 
wedges  and  parsley,  or  on  warm,  buttered  buns  with 
catsup,  mustard  and  pickle  relish. 

Yield:  12  Beefburgers. 

Note:  May  be  browned  on  both  sides  in  small  amount  of  heated  shortening,  cook- 
ing about  5  minutes  on  each  side,  or  baked  in  shallow  pan  in  moderate  (375°  F.) 
oven  about  25  minutes,  if  desired. 
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"Yes,"  said  Polly,  unsteadily.  "I  really 
believe  I  have." 

A  half  hour  later,  driving  along  a  wide, 
/\  tree-fringed  boulevard,  Amaz 
1  \  slowed  down  and  turned  the  car 
into  a  narrow,  rutted  lane  which  led 
through  a  grove  of  coconut  palms  to  the 
sea.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the  sky  was 
brilliant  with  stars.  He  switched  off  the 
engine  and  the  headlights  and,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  led  her  along  a  strip  of 
beach  to  where  there  was  a  ruined  gun 


emplacement  half  hidden  by  oleander 
trees.  Here  they  sat  down  side  by  side, 
leaning  back  against  the  cool  stone  wall, 
and  looked  out  across  the  dark  lagoon. 
The  sea  was  motionless,  and  a  little  way 
from  the  shore  the  lights  of  a  small  fishing 
boat  sent  orange  spears  across  the  still 
water.  Amaz  produced  a  pack  of  ciga- 
rettes, lit  two  with  one  match  and  flicked 
the  match,  still  burning,  into  the  sea. 
There  was  no  sound  but  the  trilling  of 
cicadas  in  the  trees  and  the  occasional 
convulsive  "guk  guk"  of  (Continued) 
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PRETTY 
POLLY 

continued 

a  gecko  lizard.  Amaz  reached  for  Polly's 
hand  and  held  it  gently  and  without 
passion.  With  infinite  tenderness  he 
turned  her  face  toward  him  and  kissed 
her  lingeringly  and,  slipping  her  hand 
under  his  shirt,  pressed  it  against  his  chest. 
She  felthisheartthuddingagainst  her  fin- 
gers, his  mouth  pressing  her  head  back 
onto  the  sand.  The  stars,  through  her 
maddening  glasses,  twisted  into  wild 
arabesques  of  dazzling  light;  with  a 
clumsy  gesture  she  managed  to  get  them 
off  and  when,  for  a  moment,  she  opened 
her  eyes  again,  the  sky  was  nothing  but 
a  blur  of  gold. 

Mr.  Archibald  Critch,  the  purser  of 
the  S.S.  Arcalia,  was  a  heavily 
built,  red-faced  man  in  his  mid- 
dle fort  ies.  lie  ha<l  awakened  wit h  a  rack- 
ing hangover,  having  been  on  the  town 
the  night  before  with  the  chief  steward 
and  two  Kurasian  girls  they  had  picked 
up  in  the  New  Wf>rl(l  Pleasure  Gardens. 
They  had  visited  several  bars,  eaten, 
hazily,  a  confu.sed  ('hine.se  dinner  and 
finished  up  in  a  small  flat  belonging  to 
one  of  (he  Eurasians.  Now,  at  .seven- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  he  was  seated 
gloomily  in  hisollice  on  A  Deck,  staring 
with  loathing  at  the  pile  of  papers  on  his 
desk.  He  had  had  a  cup  of  tea,  two  Alka- 
SeKzers  and  nearly  a  des-sertspoonful  of 
bicarboiuile  of  soda,  but  there  was  still  a 
stabbing  pain  above  his  right  eye  and  his 
head  felt  as  if  it  had  been  stuffed  with 
hot  cotton  wool. 

Archie  ("rilcli,  in  imrmal  circum- 
stances, was  a  genial,  well-dispo.sed 
character.  lie  performed  his  duties,  on 
the  whole,  to  his  own  and  everyone  else's 
.satisfaction.  lie  had  tact  and  authority 
and  just  the  correct  amount  of  smiling 
obse(|uiousness  when  dealing  with  the 
moH'  wealthy  and  important  pas.seng<'rs. 
His  jovial  bonhomie  at  .ship's  galas, 
bingo  tournaments  and  fancy-dress  din- 
ners earned  him  a  well-de.served  popu- 
larity on  board,  and  if  this  popularity 
bloomed  with  a  Irille  le.ss  effulgence  in 
the  economy  and  tourist  clas.Mes  and 
among  the  lesser  members  of  the  ship's 
personnel,  who  could  blame  him?  He 
had  his  hands  full  enough  with  the  first- 
class  lot. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  scrutinizing, 
rather  gla.ssily,  a  list  of  the  passengers 
due  lo  embark  on  the  morrow  when  his 
attention  was  distracted  by  a  sharp  rap 
on  the  counter.  He  looked  up  and  was 
surprised  to  see  a  young  woman  in  a  pink 
cotton  frock  regarding  him  coolly  t  hrough 
heavy-lensed  glasses. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Critch,"  she 
said.  "I  do  hope  I'm  not  disturbing  you. 
I  know  it's  very  early,  but  I  need  your 
help."  For  a  moment  he  failed  to  rec- 
ognize her,  and  then,  with  a  supreme 
effort  of  will,  managed  to  identify  her 
as  the  mousy  little  niece-companion 
who  was  always  trailing  about  after 
Mrs.  liincs-llook  who  inhabited  B  42. 

"Miss  Barlow !"  The  name  came  back 
to  him  in  a  tlash  of  trained  inspiration. 
"Up  with  the  lark,  I  see."  He  forced  a 
merry  little  laugh  and  was  rewarded 
with  an  extra  stab  of  pain  in  his  temple. 
"I  hope  your  esteemed  aunt  is  enjoying 
her  stay  in  Singapore?" 

"I'm  afraid  she  isn't  exactly,"  said 
Polly.  "She's  being  buried  at  four 
o'clock  this  afternoon." 


For  a  moment  Mr.  Critch  was  thrown 
completely  off  balance.  His  jaw  dropped 
and  he  stared  at  her  incredulously. 
"Good  God !"  he  said.  "You  don't  mean 
it!" 

"She  died  of  a  heart  attack  yesterday 
evening.  I  understand  they  have  to  bury 
people  rather  quickly  out  here  because 
of  the  climate." 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  is  so."  He  pressed 
his  hand  against  his  forehead.  "What  a 
terrible  thing !"  he  said  inadequately. 

"Yes,  isn't  it?"  Polly  agreed.  "I'm 
afraid  I  shall  need  your  advice  and  help 
about  quite  a  lot  of  things." 

"I  am  entirely  at  your  service,"  Mr. 
Critch  mumbled,  breathing  heavily. 

"In  the  first  place,"  continued  Polly, 
in  a  businesslike  tone,  "I  shall  have  to 
pack  her  belongings  and  take  them 
ashore.  I  naturally  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
continue  the  cruise  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. I  suppose  I  can  get  a  refund 
on  my  own  ticket,  as  I  shall  not  be  using 
it  any  more,  and  perhaps  a  transfer  for 
my  aunt's  ticket  for  a  later  sailing." 

"Certainly,  Mi.ss  Barlow.  I  will  ar- 
range for  our  office  here  in  Singapore  to 
be  notified.  All  you  will  have  to  do  re- 
garding the  refund  and  the  transfer  is  to 
check  with  them.  Here  is  a  card  with  the 
address  and  telephone  number.  Any  taxi 
driver  will  take  you  to  it." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Polly.  "I  have  a 
car." 

"I  trust  that  you  will  be  returning 
home  in  one  of  our  ships?"  Mr.  Critch, 
again.st  his  will,  felt  him.self  becoming  a 
trifle  flustered  in  the  face  of  Polly's  de- 
cisive coolness.  "1  will  give  you  a  list  of 
our  sailings  for  you  to  peruse  at  your 
leisure." 

"I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind 
yet.  I  may  fly  back  to  England  in  a  few 
days'  tim«'." 

"Please  "  said  Mr.  Critch,  rallying 
his  forces,  "please  accept  my  most  pro- 
found sympathy  in  this  most  unhappy 
situation." 

"Thank  yi>u  you  are  very  kind." 
Polly  vouchsafed  him  a  lleeting  smile. 
"Now  then,"  she  went  on.  returning 
briskly  to  the  matter  in  hand,  "I  believe 
my  aunt  <leposited  her  private  papers 
and  a  jewel  case  in  your  strongbox 
the  day  we  came  on  board  at  South- 
ampton?" 

"That  is  so."  He  looked  at  her  warily. 

"I  would  like  to  have  them.  Here  is 
my  aunt's  key  ring.  Perhaps  you  can 
identify  the  key  yourself?" 

"1  fear  that  it  would  be  quite  irreg- 
ular for  me  to  deliver  them  to  you  with- 
out written  authority  "  began  Mr. 
Critch,  but  she  gently  interrupted  him. 


"I  quite  understand  that,"  she  said. 
"But  the  only  written  authority  you 
could  possibly  have  would  have  to  be 
my  aunt's  signature,  and  she  is,  un- 
fortunately, in  no  position  to  give  it." 

Mr.  Critch,  nonplussed  by  this  pal- 
pable logic,  scratched  his  aching  head 
unhappily.  "I  hope  you  will  appreciate 
my  position,"  he  said.  "But  before  I 
hand  over  to  you  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's 
valuables  and  papers,  I  must,  I  fear, 
have  a  little  more  concrete  proof  that  all 
you  say  is  true.  Please  understand  that 
I  am  only  too  eager  to  cooperate  in  any 

way  I  can,  but  "  He  shrugged  his 

shoulders  and  looked  at  her  uneasily. 

"Of  course  I  appreciate  your  posi- 
tion," replied  Polly,  with  a  slight  hint  of 
impatience  in  her  voice.  "Which  is  why 
I  brought  this."  She  opened  her  hand- 
bag and  produced  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  she  handed  to  him.  "It  is  my 
aunt's  death  certificate.  Dr.  E.  R.  Ren- 
shaw  signed  it  at  five-forty-five  yester- 
day evening  at  the  Singapore  General 
Hospital.  His  address  and  telephone,  as 
you  will  see,  are  on  the  top,  right-hand 
corner.  You  may  verify  it,  if  you  wish, 
while  I  am  packing  my  aunt's  things.  In 
the  meantime,  please  may  I  have  the 
key  of  her  cabin  ?  I  will  collect  the  jewel 
ca.se  and  the  papers  later." 

Mr.  Critch  silently  took  a  key  from  a 
pigeonhf)le  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
took  it,  nodded  graciously  and  disap- 
peared down  the  stairs.  He  watched  her 
go,  and  once  more  pa.ssed  his  hand 
wearily  across  his  forehead.  "W'ell,  I'll 
be  damned!"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
and,  with  a  shaking  hand,  lit  a  cigarette. 

About  aii  hour  later  Polly  drove  away 
from  the  dock  in  the  Cadillac.  Amaz  was 
sitting  demurely  in  front,  next  to  the 
driver.  Beside  Polly  on  the  seat  was  Mrs. 
Innes-Hook's  crocodile  jewel  ca.se  and  a 
bundle  of  papers  in  an  envelope  tied 
with  pink  ribbon.  In  the  automobile's 
trunk,  in  addition  to  Polly's  own  rather 
drab  little  vali.se,  were  three  suitcases 
and  a  large  cardV)oard  box  containing  a 
pink-and-mauve  embroidered  sari  which 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
reckless  extravagance,  had  paid  a  lot  of 
money  for  in  Colombo.  Polly  had  tried 
it  on  in  the  cabin. 

As  the  car  purred  along  through  the 
early-morning  sunlight,  Polly  reflected, 
not  without  satisfaction,  that  her  late 
aunt's  inherent  meanness  with  regard  to 
money  had,  for  once,  proved  exceedingly 
fortunate.  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  had  ob- 
viously been  one  of  those  women  who, 
like  certain  French  peasants,  cherish  an 
almost  superstitious  distrust  of  safes  and 
banks.  She  belonged  to  the  cash-in-the- 


stocking  school.  Proof  of  this  lay  snugi_ 
in  Polly's  handbag  in  three  separate  bun- 
dles of  four  hundred  pounds  each.  She 
had  discovered  two  bundles 'rammed 
tightly  in  the  toes  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and 
the  other,  wrapped  in  cellophane,  in  the 
bottom  of  an' overstuffed  sponge  bag. 

She  intended  to  wait  until  after  the 
funeral  to  examine  the  papers  and  open 
the  jewel  case.  She  suspected  that  there 
would  probably  be  an  itemized  list  of 
the  jewelry  among  the  papers,  and  pos- 
sibly some  informative  insurance  pol- 
icies. She  realized  that  she  required  time 
to  check  these  matters,  and  she  had  a 
busy  morning  ahead  of  her. 

At  nine  o'clock  Amaz  had  made  an 
appointment  for  her  with  the  oculist. 

At  nine-thirty  a  Mr.  Ambrose  Wah 
Lai  had  agreed  to  lay  aside  two  hours  of' 
his  most  valuable  time  in  order  to  wash,', 
wave,  set,  tint,  spray  and  entirely  re-^ 
organize  her  hair.  He  would  also,  Amaz 
assured  her,  be  only  too  delighted  to 
give  her  some  vital  hints  on  makeup.' 
Still  another  crony  of  Amaz's,  a  lady 
called  Mrs.  Ackbar  Singh,  who  was  the 
proprietress  of  Yvonne  et  Cie  in  the 
Victoria  Road,  had  agreed  to  send 
round  to  the  Raffles  Hotel  two  or  three 
simple  black  frocks  on  approval.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  arrangements,  .\maz, 
carried  away  by  his  own  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  Polly's  metamorphosis,  had 
telephoned  the  Tuan  Robert  Hook  at  a 
very  early  hour  to  request  him  not  to  be 
at  the  hotel  until  one  o'clock,  as  Polly 
would  be  too  occupied  to  receive  him  at  'i 
noon  as  planned.  i 

At  seven  minutes  to  nine,  having  hur- 
l_\  riedly  locked  up  all  the  valuables' 
jL  a.  in  one  of  her  aunt's  suitcases, 
Polly  setoff,  accompanied  by  Amaz,  to 
buy  the  contact  lenses  and  receive  her 
first  lesson  in  how  to  use  them.  This 
proved  to  be  a  rather  complicated  and 
painful  business,  but  after  she  had  been 
shown  several  times  how  to  put  them  in 
and  take  them  out,  she  began  to  get  the 
hang  of  it.  Mr.  Wing  Foo,  the  oculist,  ad- 
vised her  to  wear  them  for  only  two  hours 
a  day  to  begin  with,  moving  on  to  four 
hours  and  eight  hours  a  day  as  she  became 
used  to  them.  He  also  warned  her  that 
they  would  almost  certainly  itch  violently 
at  first  and  that  she  was  on  no  account  to 
rub  her  eyes,  but  try  to  endure  it  with 
fortitude.  She  bought  two  pairs  to  be  on 
the  safe  side.  They  were  packed  daintily 
in  plastic  boxes  and  lay  side  by  side  on 
some  sort  of  spongy  mauve  material, 
looking  like  minute  blobs  of  water. 

The  two  hours  she  spent  in  Mr. 
Ambrose  W' ah  Lai's  beauty  parlor  were 
interesting  but  exhausting.  Mr.  Wah 
Lai  himself  was  a  bundle  of  dynamic 
energy.  Assisted  by  two  sullen-looking 
girls  attired  in  cheongsams,  he  danced 
around  her  like  some  sort  of  Oriental 
dervish.  His  English  was  perfect,  but  he 
spoke  it  with  a  strong  American  accent, 
having  spent  three  years  studying  his 
trade  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

"My  goodness!"  he  cried  to  Amaz, 
standing  back  and  gazing  at  Polly  with 
half-closed  eyes.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  fuzz?  It  looks  exactly  like  some- 
thing's nest !"  He  darted  at  Polly  with  a 
comb,  as  though  he  were  going  to  scalp 
her  with  it.  "Don't  worry,  honey- 
chile,"  he  went  on,  noticing  a  look  of 
slight  dismay  on  her  face.  "It's  just  my 
way  of  talking." 

Amaz  nodded  indulgently.  "Ambrose 
is  a  most  screaming  character,"  he  ex-: 
plained.  The  two  hours  seemed  like  an 
eternity  to  Polly,  although  she  was 


faiinated  by  the  unending  flow  of  con- 
V(l.ation  that  cascaded  from  Ambrose's 
li]  Having  removed  her  glasses,  she 
w  unable  to  see  very  clearly  what  was 
hjpening,  so  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
si  ation  and  hoped  for  the  best.  Amaz 

0  isionally  got  up  and  went  out,  re- 
11  ling  with  a  cup  of  thin,  scented 
C.nese  tea  for  her.  He  also  lit  cigarettes 
f(i  her  whenever  she  made  a  sign. 
S  netimes  he  touched  her  bare  arm  with 
h  hand,  and  her  heart  melted. 

ust  after  twelve  o'clock,  Polly  got 
b  k  to  the  hotel  and  went  up  to  the 
r  m.  .A.maz  followed  her  discreetly  a 
r  moments  later.  The  moment  he  had 
(•  ;ed  the  door  behind  him,  they  flew 

1  1  a  passionate  embrace. 

'Be  careful,  darling,"  Polly  said 
I  athlessly,  wriggling  out  of  his  grasp. 
'  emember  my  makeup!"  Laughing, 
f  took  him  by  the  hand  and  walked 
,  r  to  the  mirror  on  the  dressing  table. 
'  e.\  stood  there,  side  by  side,  staring 
;  her  reflection.  Mr.  Ambrose  Wah  Lai 
I  1  certainly  made  a  thorough  job  of  it. 
IIn  's  hair,  now  ash-blond,  had  been 
liwn  up  into  a  sort  of  bouff'ant  hive 
•  ich  made  her  head  look  enormous  and 
,  ■  face  tiny.  Her  eyes  were  elaborately 
:  i(le<i  and  painted,  and  her  scarlet  lips 
ped  at  her  in  clownish  astonishment, 
e  look  off  her  glasses,  put  them  back 
and  then  took  them  off'  again.  "Oh 
ar!"  she  moaned.  "That  won't  do  at 
I  look  raving  mad!"  She  stood  back 
(I  rummaged  in  her  handbag.  "We'll 
\c  one  try  with  the  contact  lenses," 
e  said,  "and  then  we  really  will  have 
do  something  about  it.  I  can't  pos- 
il)  even  go  into  the  grill  room  like  this, 
alone  a  funeral." 

Alter  a  certain  amount  of  concen- 
iied  effort  from  them  both,  they  man- 
I  il  to  get  the  lenses  into  her  eyes  cor- 
1  tlx .  She  gave  a  little  blink  and  a  sigh 
pain.  "They  feel  like  bits  of  broken 
uss,"  he  said.  "I  shall  never  get  used  to 
lem  I  know  I  shan't." 
"Do  not  allow  your  eyes  to  blink," 
ma/,  said  firmly.  "Look  now  clearly 
id  most  tranquilly  into  the  mirror." 
e  led  her  back  to  the  dressing  table 
om  which  she  had  retreated  in  panic, 
he  gazed  at  herself  painfully  and  was 
irced  to  admit,  agony  or  no  agony,  that 
le  lenses  did  work. 

"They  do  make  little  shooting  lights 
n  the  right  and  the  left  every  now  and 
hen,"  she  said.  "But  the  man  did  say 
hat  that  would  pass  off,  didn't  he?" 

Amaz  put  his  arm  lovingly  round  her 
houlder  and  patted  her  soothingly. 
You  are  beautiful !"  he  said.  "I  am  in 
greement  that  the  hair  is  much  too 
ligh  up  and  the  makeup  on  the  face 
host  strong.  But  you  are  beautiful— as 
rom  the  first  I  was  knowing  that  you 
vould  be.' 

"Oh,  Amaz!"  She  turned  her  face  to 
lim.  "Do  you  think  they  will  wash  out 
f  I  cry?" 

For  Robert  Hook  the  long  drive  into 
town  from  his  plantation  had  been 
dusty  and  uncomfortable,  and 
•enderedeven  more  intolerable  by  Lorelei 
Chang's  determination  to  be  disagree- 
able. She  left  him  in  no  doubt  of  her  re- 
sentment at  being  dragged  back  into  the 
city  on  a  Saturday  morning  when  she 
didn't  actually  have  to  be  back  until  Sun- 
day evening.  She  was  tearful,  vitupera- 
tive and  sarcastic  by  turns,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  arrived  at  the  vast  white 
apartment  building  in  which  she  occu- 
pied a  minute  flat,  she  had  grumbled  her- 
self into  a  sullen  silence.  When  the  car 


drew  alongside  the  curb,  she  jumped  out, 
slammed  the  door  viciously  and  clat- 
tered across  the  pavement.  He  watched 
her  bottom  wobbling  eloquently  in  its 
blue  cheongsam  and,  with  a  great  eff  ort, 
controlled  an  impulse  to  jump  out  after 
her  and  slap  it  hard  before  it  disap- 
peared inside  the  entrance  hall.  Women, 
he  reflected,  were  a  bloody  nuisance. 

Lorelei  Chang  amused  him  occasion- 
ally when  she  happened  to  be  in  a  gay 
mood,  but  at  the  moment  he  could  have 
throttled  her.  She  was  one  of  the  most 
highly  paid  models  in  Singapore,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  she  was  amply  provided 
for  by  a  wealthy  Chinese  silk  merchant 
who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in 
Hong  Kong.  Beautiful  she  undoubtedly 
was,  but  she  was  also  a  damned  sight 
too  pleased  with  herself  and  a  spoiled 
little  brat.  He  glanced  at  his  wristwatch 
and,  noting  that  it  was  only  a  little  past 
noon,  let  in  the  clutch  gently  and  drove 
at  a  slow  pace  along  the  wide,  sun- 
baked boulevard  to  the  Adelphi  Hotel. 
He  felt  he  needed  a  wash  and  a  drink 
before  the  ordeal  of  facing  a  tear-stained 
and  hysterical  niece  who,  he  vaguely 
remembered,  wore  fearsome  spectacles. 

In  the  air-conditioned  bar  of  the 
Adelphi  he  ordered  himself  a  gin 
sling  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes  and  re- 
tired to  the  lavatory,  where  he  removed 
his  coat  and  tie  and  then  his  shirt,  which 
was  sticking  uncomfortably  to  his  skin. 
When  he  had  sluiced  himself  with  cold 
water,  the  Chinese  attendant  rubbed 
him  down  with  a  towel.  Bob  tipped  him 
a  dollar,  then  put  on  his  damp  shirt 
again,  with  a  slight  shudder,  and  re- 
turned to  the  bar.  A  half  hour  later, 
feeling  refreshed  but  still  exasperated, 
he  parked  his  car  in  the  drive  of  the 
Rafl^es  Hotel  and  walked  up  the  steps 
into  the  lobby.  It  was  agreeably  cool  and 
dim.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the  reception 
desk  when  a  pretty  young  woman  in  a 
black  frock,  who  was  sitting  at  one  of 
the  tables,  put  down  what  looked  sus- 
piciously like  a  dry  Martini  and  rose  to 
intercept  him. 

"Uncle  Bob!  It  is  you,  isn't  it?" 
"Polly!"  He  looked  at  her  in  some  as- 
tonishment, hesitated  for  the  fraction  of 
a  second  and  then  kissed  her  on  the 
cheek.  "You  certainly  have  changed 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"I  know,"  replied  Polly.  "It's  all  hap- 
pened rather  suddenly."  She  smiled  and 
motioned  him  to  the  other  chair  at  her 
table.  "Please  sit  down  and  have  a  drink 
while  I  finish  mine.  I  don't  generally 
drink  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  I  felt 
that  this  was  a  special  occasion,  what 
with  you  coming  and  the  funeral  and 
everything.  Also,  I've  had  a  busy  morn- 
ing." She  clapped  her  hands  to  summon 
the  waiter.  "What  would  you  like?" 
"Is  that  a  dry  Martini?" 
"Yes." 

"All  right.  I'll  have  the  same." 

A  young  Malay  came  up  to  the  table. 

"A  dry  Martini,  please."  Polly  sat 
back  with  a  little  sigh  and,  taking  a  cig- 
arette case  from  her  bag,  offered  him 
one,  which  he  accepted  mechanically. 
The  cigarette  case  was  heavy  gold,  en- 
crusted with  diamonds  and  sapphires. 
She  noticed  him  staring  at  it.  "It  was 
Aunt  Eva's,"  she  said.  "It  has  a  lighter 
to  match. "  She  fumbled  in  her  bag  again, 
produced  the  lighter,  snapped  it  open  and 
lit  his  cigarette.  "Aren't  they  pretty?" 

"Very  pretty.  A  bit  ornate,  perhaps." 

"Poor  Aunt  Eva  loved  ornate  things. 
Wait  until  you  see  the  rest  of  her 
jewelry."  (Continued) 
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POLLY 

continued 

"The  rest  of  her  jewelry?" 

"Yes.  I  collected  it  this  raorning  from 
the  purser.  It's  all  upstairs,  locked  in  a 
suitcase.  There  are  some  papers  as  well. 
I  thought  we  might  look  them  over  to- 
gether after  lunch.  I'm  not  very  good  at 
legal  documents." 

Bob's  seething  astonishment  at  her 
complete  self-possession  suddenly  ex- 
ploded. "Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

She  raised  her  eyebrows  inquiringly. 
"What's  the  matter?" 

"You  seem  to  be  taking  the  whole 
business  very  calmly.  I  expected  you  to 
be  in  a  terrible  state,  weeping  hysteri- 
cally and  having  to  be  comforted." 

"I'm  not  the  hysterical  type." 

"No,"  said  Bob,  a  trifle  grimly.  "I  see 
you're  not." 

"Would  you  rather  I  were?  Have  I 
shocked  you?" 

"No."  He  suddenly  laughed.  "You 
haven't  exactly  shocked  me.  At  least,  if 
you  have,  I  he  shock  is  entirely  pleasant. 
In  fad,  it's  a  great  relief." 

"I'm  so  glad."  She  rested  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  for  a  moment.  "It  was 
most  awfully  sweet  of  you  to  come.  I  do 
appreciate  it.  How's  your  malaria?" 

He  looked  at  her  sharply,  but  her  face 
suggested  no  sarcasm.  "Mui'h  liciier.  It 
comes  iuifl  goes,  you  know,"  he  addi-fl. 
not  very  convincingly. 

"Yes,"  said  I'olly.  "I  expect  it  does. 
Here's  your  Martini."  She  signt-d  the 
chit  and  tipped  the  waiter,  who  bowed 
and  retired  to  the  bar.  She  rais<'d  her 
glass  and  clinked  it  gently  against  her 
un<'le's.  "Here  goes!"  she  sairl. 

"Here  goes!"  lie  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously. "Surely  you  us«'d  to  wear  glas-ses?" 

"Yes.  They're  upstairs.  I've  got  con- 
tact lensi'S  in.  They  ilrh  a  bit,  but  the 
man  Amaz  look  me  to  explained  that  I 
would  get  uwd  to  them  in  time." 

"Amaz?" 

"Yes.  He's  been  really  wonderful  to 
me.  He  look  me  to  a  hairdresser,  loo, 
who's  a  friend  of  his.  My  hair  was  a 
musty  brown  when  I  woke  u|)  this 
morning,  and  look  at  it  now!" 

"It  looks  charming." 

"It  (li<in't  at  first.  The  silly  man  made 
it  into  a  sort  of  beehive,  but  we  man- 
ag(>(l  to  gel  il  buck  to  a  more  suitable 
shape." 

"We?" 

"Amaz  and  I.  He's  been  a  tower  of 
strength  ever  since  he  met  Aunt  Kva 
and  me  at  the  dock  yesterday.  He  took 
me  to  a  .lapanese  restaurant  last  night 
and  taught  me  how  to  use  chopsticks." 

"You  really  are  a  most  peculiar  girl." 

"Surely  there's  nothing  so  peculiar 
about  using  chopsticks  in  a  Japanese 
restaurant?  It's  what  you're  supposed 
to  do,  isn't  It?" 

"I  wasn't  referring  to  the  chopsticks." 

"Oh!"  She  looked  at  him  searchingly. 
"You  mean  I  oughtn't  to  have  had 
dinner  with  Amaz?" 

"Not— not  exactly  — — "  Bob  found 
himself  floundering  a  little  under  her 

level  gaze.  "It's  only    only  "  He 

broke  of!  and  took  a  hurried  gulp  of  his 
Martini. 

"Only  what?" 

"Well,  Amaz  is,  after  all,  a  profes- 
sional guide  and  he  is  half  Indian  and 
half  Chinese,  and  " 

"He  adores  you,"  Polly  said.  "He  told 
me  that  you  were  very  genial  and  go-as- 


you-please,  and  that  you  and  he  had 
spent  evenings  together  of  unforgtt- 
table  merriment." 
"Did  he,  indeed?" 

"He  also  said  you  were  strong  and 
wiry  and  most  young  for  your  age." 

"Now  look  here,  Polly."  Bob  made  an 
effort  to  speak  .severely.  "Amaz  is  ad- 
mittedly an  attractive  and  efficient 
young  man,  but  I  cannot  feel  that  he  is 
an  entirely  .suitable  companion  for  a 
young  girl  of  your  age  who  is  visiting  the 
Orient  for  the  first  time  in— we  must 
face  it— the  most  distressing  circum- 
stances." 

"That's  ju.st  it,"  said  Polly.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  the  distressing  circum- 
stances, I  should  never  have  got  to  know 
him.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  really 
don't  know  what  I  should  have  done. 
When  Aunt  Eva  had  the  attack  and  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  it  was  Amaz  who  sud- 
denly appeared  and  coped  with  every- 
thing. It  was  he  who  was  waiting  for  me 
with  a  car  outside  the  hospital  yesterday 
evening  ju.st  after  she  died.  It  was  he 
who  telephoned  you  and  explained  the 
situation  " 

"It  was  also  he  who  took  you  to  the 
hairdres.s«T  atid  made  you  get  the  con- 
tact len.ses?" 

"Certainly  it  was,  (ind  this  black  dress 
for  the  funeral,  and  a  rather  horrid  little 
hat  which  is  upstairs  becau.se  I  couldn't 
bear  to  put  it  on  until  the  last  possible 
m«)ment.  You  can't  expect  me  not  to  be 
fond  of  Amaz.  He  was  the  only  one  I  had 
to  turn  to.  .After  all,  you  were  miles 
away  on  your  rubber  plantation,  racked 
with  malaria,  weren't  you?" 

She  paused  and  regarded  him  wit  h  just 
the  suspicion  of  a  smile.  "I  do  hope  it 
isn't  catching." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Miss  Lorelei 
Chang." 

"What  do  you  know  about  Lorelei 
Chang?" 

I'olly  giggled.  "I  wormed  it  out  of 
Amaz  this  morning.  Is  her  name  really 
Lorelei?" 

"I'll  wring  his  neck." 

"Don't  be  cross.  Uncle  Bob.  I  never 
thought  you  had  malaria  anyway.  I  read 
that  letter  you  wrote  to  Aunt  Kva,  and  I 
didn't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"I  think,"  said  Bob,  weakly,  "we'd 
better  go  and  have  lunch." 

"Cood."  I'olly  rose  to  her  feet.  "Don't 
let's  order  curry,  though.  Aunt  F'va  had 
two  whacks  at  it  yesterday  and  I'm 
superstitious  about  it." 

A  fler  lunch,  fortified  by  two  more  dry 
/  \  Martinis,  a  carafe  of  roxcand  two 
X  A.  Grand  Marniers  in  the  hotel 
lounge,  I'olly  and  her  uncle  retired  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Innes-Hook's  bedroom  and  set- 
tled themselves  comfortably  on  either 
side  of  a  table  on  which  Polly  had  placed 
the  jewel  case  and  papers  she  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  reluctant  purser  of  the 
■S.S.  Arralio.  Polly  looked  at  her  watch. 

"Amaz  will  be  here  at  quarter  to  four 
with  the  Cadillac,  so  we've  got  nearly 
an  hour.  You  can  leave  your  car  where 
it  is  in  the  drive,  and  pick  it  up  after- 
ward." 

"I  don't  know  what  poor  old  Nell 
would  say.  I  really  don't." 

"Don't  let's  worry  about  Mother  for 
the  moment.  She's  miles  away  and 
probably  at  a  seance." 

"A  seance?" 

"Yes.  She's  got  a  new  friend  who's  a 
medium— rather  dusty-looking;  her 
name's  Alma  Ruddle.  They  constantly 
get  in  touch  with  departed  loved  ones 


on  what  they  call  'The  Other  Side.' 
They're  probably  gossiping  away  with 
Aunt  Eva  at  this  very  minute." 

"There's  a  certain  callousness  in  your 
approach  to  this  whole  situation  that  I 
cannot  but  deplore,"  said  Bob,  lighting 
a  cigarette. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Polly.  "It  is  bad,  isn't 
it?" 

"Have  you  cabled  to  your  mother?" 

"Not  yet.  I  thought  we'd  wait  until 
aftier  the  funeral  and  send  one  together. 
Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  sent 
one  on  your  own,  explaining  that  I  am 
naturally  very  upset  and  will  write  as 
soon  as  I  feel  up  to  it." 

".Admirable,"  said  Bob.  "You  think 
of  everything.  When  are  you  going 
home?" 

"I  haven't  decided  yet.  It  seems  silly 
to  rush  things.  After  all,  I've  never  been 
to  the  Far  East  before,  so  I  might  just  as 
well  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  now  that 
I  have  the  opportunity."  She  paused. 
"I'm  going  to  take  my  contact  lenses 
out  now,"  she  said,  "because  they're 
driving  me  mad.  You  won't  mind  my 
glasses  for  a  little,  will  you?" 

Polly  went  over  to  the  dressing  table 
and  took  one  of  the  little  plastic  boxes 
out  of  the  drawer;  then,  with  a  slight 
groan,  she  poked  about  in  her  eyes  with 
her  finger  until  she  had  extracted  the 
lenses.  With  a  sigh  of  relief,  she  placed 
them  carefully  on  the  mauve  cushion  in 
the  box,  put  on  her  glasses  and  came 
back  to  the  table. 

"I  kudij-  I  shall  get  used  to  them  in 
time,  because  the  old  man  swore  I 
would,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  going  to  be  a 
long  haul." 

"Come  on,"  said  Bob,  practically. 
"To  our  muttons.  We  must  concen- 
trate." He  winked  at  her  conspiratori- 
ally,  whereupon  she  jumped  up,  came 
round  the  table  and  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek. 

"You  are  a  dear.  Uncle  Bob.  I  had  no 
idea  that  you'd  be  quite  so  gay  and 
understanding.  I  suppose  it's  something 
to  do  with  being  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family.  Black  sheep  are  always  more  fun 
than  the  white  ones." 

"I  didn't  know  I  wax  the  black  sheep 
of  the  family." 

Polly  laughed  and  returned  to  her 
chair.  "Of  course  you  are.  Think  of 
Uncle  Stanley  and  Uncle  Fred  and  poor 
Aunt  Sylvia,  all  married  and  respectable 
and  as  dull  as  ditchwater.  You're  mys- 
terious and  a  bachelor  and  leading  a 
secret,  sinful  life  in  the  exotic  East." 

"Why  should  you  a.ssume  that  my  life 
is  sinful?" 

"/  don't  think  so  at  all,  but  they 
would.  Can  you  imagine  what  Aunt 
Sylvia  would  say  if  she  knew  about 
Miss  Lorelei  Chang?" 

"Damn  Miss  Lorelei  Chang,"  said 
Bob.  "She's  a  tiresome  little  bitch,  and 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  her." 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  said  Polly. 
"Off  with  the  old  love  and  on  with  the 
new.  No  moral  stamina." 

"I  had  no  idea  that  Derry  and  Toms 
was  such  a  hotbed  of  sophistication!" 
He  looked  at  her  keenly.  "Do  you  con- 
sider yourself  to  be  typical  of  the 
younger  generation?" 

"Inside,  yes."  Polly  thought  for  a 
moment.  "But  not  outside— that  is, 
until  now."  She  paused.  "It's  Amaz 
you're  thinking  of,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  Am'az  that  I  am  thinking  of." 

"All  right."  Polly  sighed  forlornly. 
"Have  it  your  own  way." 

"I'd  like  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I'm  not  taking  up  a  moral  attitude. 


Moral  attitudes  are  not  exactly  rny 
strong  suit.  But  I  would  like  to  war:. 
you  to  be  a  little  careful."  • 
"Careful?" 

"I  mean  careful  about  your  hean." 

Polly  removed  her  glasses,  took  a 
handkerchief  out  of  her  bag  and 
dabbed  her  eyes  with  it.  "I'm  not 
crying,"  she  said  in  a  muffled  voice.  "Not 
really  crying,  I  mean,  but  I  might,  if  we 
go  on  with  this  conversation."  She  stead- 
ied herself  with  an  effort.  "Amaz  made 
love  to  me  last  night,"  she  said  flatly.  "I 
suppose  it  had  all  been  built  up  to  by 
what  had  happened  during  the  day.  I 
know  I  didn't  truly  mind  about  Aunt  Eva 
dying  because  I  didn't  care  for  her,  but  it 
was  all  rather  a  shock  and  Amaz  was 
there  all  the  time,  standing  by  and  help- 
ing me.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  the 
Japanese  dinner  and  the  chopsticks  and 

everj'thing  and  "  She  faltered.  "I 

can't  honestly  say  whether  I'm  in  love 
with  him  or  not  because  I  just  don't 
know.  .All  I  do  know  is  that  I  shall  be 
grateful  to  him  to  the  end  of  my  days." 
She  paused.  "Now  I  really  am  going  to 
cry,  which  is  just  as  well,  really,  because 
it  will  make  my  eyes  nice  and  red  for  the 
funeral."  She  buried  her  head  in  her ' 
hands  and  wept  without  restraint.  Bob ' 
patted  her  hand  consolingly  across  the 
table  and  sat  back  to  give  her  time  to 
recover  herself. 

"Well,"  he  said.  "Now  we  know 
where  we  are."  He  got  up,  walked  over 
to  the  dressing  table  and  brought  over  a 
box  of  pink  tissues,  which  he  put  down 
beside  her.  "Have  a  good  cry  if  you  feel 
like  it,  but  don't  keep  it  up  for  too  long. 
We  have  a  lot  to  discuss,  and  we  don't 
want  to  waste  time." 

Polly  looked  up  at  him,  gave  one 
more  convulsive  sob,  followed  by  a 
fleeting  smile,  and  blew  her  nose  firmly. 

"I'm  not  a  crier,  as  a  rule,"  sh»  said. 
"I'm  in  rather  an  emotional  state,  I  ex- 
pect- subconsciously.  After  all,  it's  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  is  it?" 

"No."  Bob  lit  a  cigarette  and  handed 
it  to  her.  "But  the  sooner  you  snap  out 
of  it,  the  better." 

Polly  blew  her  nose  again,  and  pol- 
ished her  glasses  with  a  fresh  tissue. 
"Why  do  you  disapprove  of  Amaz?" 
"I  don't  disapprove  of  Amaz.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'm  fond  of  him.  He's 
quick,  bright,  eflficient,  and  he's  been 
useful  to  me  on  many  occasions." 

"Useful?"  she  asked  sharply.  "In 
what  way  useful?" 

"Lots  of  ways.  Among  other  things, 
he  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  organiza- 
tion. Actually,  it  was  through  me  that 
he  got  his  present  job.  I  introduced  him 
to  Keith  Machin,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Tourist  Board." 

"You've  known  him  a  long  time? 
Amaz,  I  mean,  not  the  man  on  the 
Tourist  Board." 

"I've  known  them  both  for  a  long 
time."  Bob  smiled  blandly. 

"When  did  you  first  meet  him?" 
"Several  years  ago,  in  a  rather  dubi- 
ous bar.  In  those  days  he  was  even  more 
attractive  than  he  is  now.  Indians  age 
very  quickly,  you  know." 

"He's  only  half  Indian,"  said  Polly, 
defensively.  "The  other  half's  Chinese, 
and  they  don't  age  at  all.  WTiat  was  he 
doing  in  the— dubious  bar?" 

"He  was  a  sort  of  gigolo.  I'm  not  try- 
ing to  shock  you,"  he  added  gently. 
"Oriental  moral  values  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  W'est  Kensington." 

"You  should  come  home  on  leave 
more  often.  You'd  be  surprised." 


30-  laughed.  "I  see  you  are  not 
ivii  ed." 

C  vinced  of  what?" 

Amaz,  owing  to  his  mixed 
^  mixed  relationships  and  the 
lit  amshackle  pattern  of  his  life  up 
da ,  may  not  turn  out  to  be  entirely 
isf  tory  as  a  lover— on  a  long-term 
'  any  rate." 

I'  no  complaints  so  far,"  Polly 
nily,  taking  a  compact  out  of  her 
:  1  powdering  her  nose. 
I  .(1  God!"  cried  Bob,  explosively. 
01  e  talking  like  a  blase  woman  of 
ty  istead  of  a  girl  of  twenty- three." 
I     not   only   Indians   who  age 
icl  •."  Polly  regarded  herself  thought- 
ly  the  mirror  of  her  compact.  "I've 
ed  lot  during  the  last  twenty-four 
ur  Ln  any  case,"  she  added,  "I  have 
ii  Mition  that  my  relationship  with 
na  should  be  on  a  long-term  basis, 
a.iatter  of  fact,  I  have  arranged  to 
il  i  Hong  Kong  on  Monday.  I  went 
tl  shipping  office  this  morning,  after 
1  \  ]  my  hair  done.  The  ship  is  called 
.  -oiia,  and  I  have  an  outside  cabin 
■.  Dock." 

i  tluit  as  it  may.  I  am  your  uncle, 
ui  iiother's  brother,  and  I  cannot, 
thit  at  least  registering  a  protest, 

■u  na  to  succumb  to  every  Oriental 

II  your  niece,  your  sister's 
.  Il  l,  and  it  certainly  doesn't  mat- 

-  //((  how  many  Orientals  you  suc- 

m  tn." 

••;  rely  that's  a  little  different?" 

smiled  radiantly  and,  leaning 

-  across  the  table,  placed  both  her 
_  hands  on  his. 

"  ar,  dear  Uncle  Bob,"  she  said, 
u  re  being  a  terrible  hypocrite,  and 
)U  now  it.  You  don't  really  care  about 

Band  me.  It's  only  a  sort  of  con- 
e  hangover  that's  making  you  sud- 
in  pompous.  You  have  a  feeling  that 
f  se  \ ou're  my  uncle  you  ought  to  be 
SI  isihle  for  me,  but  you  know  per- 
ci  well  that  this  really  isn't  true. 
h(  is  no  earthly  reason  for  you  to  be 
s|  isihle  for  me  beyond  standing  by 
e  1  this  particular  crisis  and  seeing 
e  irough  the  funeral,  and  you're  do- 
j  hai  all  right,  so  your  conscience 
I  '  (luite,  quite  clear.  If  you  had 
!  iii\  entional,  respectable,  white- 
it  uucie  instead  of  a  cozy,  immoral, 
a  -sheep  one,  I  should  never  have 
tlld  to  you  as  I  have  done.  I  would 
i\-  have  let  you  even  guess  about 
n '.,  and  I  would  never  have  let  you 
it  nie  having  a  dry  Martini.  It  was 
il  by  reading  your  letter  to  Aunt  Eva 
II  listening  to  Amaz  talk  about  you 
1!  I  Rot  in  advance  a  slight  inkling  of 
1"  sort  of  a  man  you  were.  .  .  .  You 
n  [  have  a  great  deal  in  common.  We 

-  er  of  us  have  very  strong  family 
(■  I've  really  been  living  abroad  in 
cion  just  as  much  as  you  have  been 
e  I  sometimes  go  to  lunch  with  poor 
I  her  in  Maiden  on  Sundays,  but 
P  t  from  that  I've  led  my  own  life  and 
>■  my  own  thinking.  The  difference 

course,  that  you've  always  been  the 
;  slieep  and  attractive,  whereas  I've 
'  ilie  ugly  duckling  and  unattrac- 
^  However,  thanks  to  Aunt  Eva  dy- 
1  and  Amaz  suggesting  the  contact 
!)3s  and  the  hairdo  and  one  thing  and 
r  her,  things  seem  to  be  leveling  out. 
i  ithed  being  at  Derry  and  Toms,  and 
I  ly  came  away  with  Aunt  Eva  so  as  to 

-  pe  and  see  a  bit  of  the  world.  I  knew 
I  was  a  mean,  vulgar-minded  old  hor- 

before  we  started,  so  her  treatment 


of  me  on  the  ship  was  no  surprise.  I  was 
well  prepared  for  it,  and  it  didn't  upset 
me  in  the  least.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
rather  enjoyed  her  tantrums,  particu-  . 
larly  when  she  made  a  beast  of  herself  in 
front  of  other  people.  I  always  had  a 
strange  feeling  at  the  back  of  my  mind 
that  something  was  going  to  happen, 
and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  would 
prove  somehow  to  be  fortunate  for  me. 
Naturally,  I  didn't  expect  her  to  have  a 
heart  attack  and  die,  but  when  she  did, 
I  felt  instinctively  that  this  was  it,  the 
happening,  the  opportunity  I  had  been 
waiting  for.  It  was  unpleasant,  of  course, 
and  rather  frightening,  but  I  couldn't 
feel  sorry.  I  tried  once  or  twice  to  work 
up  a  little  decent  compassion,  but  I 
couldn't  manage  it.  All  I  could  remem- 
ber were  her  little  meannesses,  her  rude- 
ness to  the  stewards,  the  cruel  jokes  she 
was  always  making  about  me  being  near- 
sighted, her  smarmy  obsequiousness  to 
the  captain  and  her  harsh,  ugly 
voice  "  Polly  broke  off  and  frowned. 

"My  God!"  said  Bob.  "You  did  hate 
her,  didn't  you?" 

"No."  Polly  shook  her  head  vigor- 
ously. "I  didn't  even  hate  her.  I  de- 
spised her  and  dismissed  her." 

"You  are  what  might  be  described  as 
a  cool  customer,  aren't  you?" 

"I'm  a  realist,"  said  Polly.  "I  lived 
with  Mother  too  long  to  be  anything 
else." 

"Poor  old  Nell.  I  wonder  if  she  has 
any  idea  of  what  sort  of  an  ugly  duck- 
ling she  hatched  out." 

"Of  course  not.  She  doesn't  know 
what  I'm  like  any  more  than  she  knows 
what  you're  like,  and  you're  her  favorite 
brother,  next  to  Uncle  Edgar,  whom  Aunt 
Eva  ate  up.  She  doesn't  know  anything 
about  any  of  us,  really.  She's  invented  a 
sort  of  private  world  of  her  own,  full  of 
spirit  rappings,  superstitions  and  sudden 
unnecessary  little  frights.  She's  never 
seen  anything  as  it  really  is  since  the 
day  she  was  born.  She's  vague,  kind, 
woolly-minded,  sentimental  and  a  per- 
fect ass.  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I  don't  know  what  the  younger  gen- 
eration is  coming  to,  upon  my  soul  I 
don't." 

"Well,  you  and  she  at  least  have  that 
in  common."  Polly  laughed. 

"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Bob.  "If 
I  were  not  a  case-hardened,  amoral, 
dyed-in-the-wool  black  sheep,  you'd 
terrify  the  bloody  life  out  of  me." 

"Dear  Uncle  Bob."  Polly  blew  him  a 
kiss.  "I'm  beginning  to  love  you  very 
much  indeed." 

"Would  you  like  to  have  dinner  with 
me  tonight,  after  this  ghastly  business 
is  over?" 

"I've  already  promised  to  have  dinner 
with  Amaz." 

"Bring  him  too.  We'll  all  dine  to- 
gether." 

"That  would  be  conniving." 

"I  don't  object  to  a  little  shady  con- 
nivance once  in  a  while." 

"That,"  said  Polly,  "is  what  I  hoped 
you  would  say.  Now  let's  open  the  jewel 
case  and  see  what  can  be  salvaged. 
There's  an  itemized  list  of  all  the  stuff 
that's  insured  among  those  papers.  I  had 
a  quick  look  at  them  before  lunch.  But 
Aunt  Eva  did  some  quite  extensive 
shopping  in  Colombo.  She  belonged  to 
the  diamonds-are-a-girl's-best-friend 
school  of  thought.  Here's  the  key.  You 
open  it  while  I  get  the  insurance  list, 
and  we'll  check." 

"To  be  a  realist  is  one  thing,"  said 
Bob,  fumbling  with  the  lock.  "To  be  a 
criminal  is  another."  (Continued) 
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"Dear  Uncle  Bob,"  said  Polly,  ab- 
sently, as  she  wrestled  with  the  pink 
ribbon  with  which  the  papers  were  tied. 
"What  nonsense  you  do  talk." 

The  interment  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Innes-Hook  was  conducted  with 
almost  military  efficiency.  The 
hospital  chaplain,  a  Mr.  Bleaker,  mum- 
bled through  a  brief  service  in  a  small 
gray  chapel,  which  smelled  of  onions  be- 
cause there  was  an  open-air  Chinese  res- 
taurant a  little  way  down  the  road  and 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  the  west. 

The  mourners  consisted  of  Polly  and 
her  uncle;  Mrs.  Renshaw,  the  doctor's 
wife;  and,  t  o  Polly's  surprise.  Miss  Elaine 
Gudgeon,  the  cruise  hostess  from  the 
Arcalia.  Miss  Gudgeon  was  a  tinted 
blonde  in  her  early  forties  with  a  pro- 
fessionally vivacious  manner  and  slightly 
protruding  (eeth.  When  Polly  got  out  of 
the  car.  Miss  Gudgeon  sprang  at  her 
with  a  yelp  and  <'nfolded  her  in  her  arms. 

"I  had  to  come,"  she  said.  "1  just 
couldn't  bear  to  think  of  you  facing  this 
terrible  ordeal  all  alone." 

Polly  gently  disengaged  herself  from 
Miss  Gu<igeon's  embrace  and  rewarded 
her  with  a  wan  smili-.  "How  very,  very 
kind  of  you."  She  turned  toward  Hob. 
"This  is  my  uiK-le,  Mr.  Robert  Hook." 

Miss  (ludgeon  wrung  Hob's  hand  fer- 
vently. "What  a  dreadful,  dreadful 
tragedy!  And  so  fuddni !"  She  looked  at 
him  with  almost  canine  eagerness.  Polly 
f«'lt  that  if  he  had  thrown  a  stone,  she 
would  have  retrieved  it  ifnmediately. 

Hob  bowed  gravely.  "In  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death,"  he  said. 

P<illy  turned  away  hurriedly.  The  last 
memory  she  had  of  Mi.ss  Gudgeon  had 
been  at  the  captain's  gala  fancy-dress 
dinner,  when  she  had  been  wearing  a 
tired  blue  satin  pinrrtlr'n  costume  and  a 
dunce's  cap  made  of  .seiiuins.  The  transi- 
tion from  that  to  her  present  somber 
black  was  too  startling  a  contrast  to  be 
faced  with  equanimity. 

After  the  service,  the  coffin,  on  a  sort 
of  trolley,  was  trun(lle<l  briskly  out  into 
the  late-afternoon  sunlight  and  de- 
posited, with  reverent  dispatch,  in  the 
grave.  While  this  was  going  on,  Mrs. 
Renshaw,  a  dumpy  little  woman  like  a 
small  gray  pigeon,  sciuee/.cd  Polly's 
hand  con.solingly. 

When  the  last  rites  had  been  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Bleaker  accompanied  Polly 
and  Bob  back  to  the  car,  where  Amaz, 
wearing  a  black  sombrero  and  a  suitably 
morose  expre-ssion,  was  waiting.  Mrs. 
Renshaw  and  Miss  Elaine  Gudgeon  fol- 
lowed behind.  They  all  stood  about  for  a 
few  minutes  in  embarrassed  silence. 
Bob,  noticing  that  Polly's  head  was 
averted  and  that  she  was  savagely  bit- 
ing her  underlip,  took  charge  of  the  situ- 
ation with  iniprossive  authority.  He 
shook  hands  lirst  with  Mr.  HK  aker,  then 
with  Mrs.  Renshaw  and  Miss  Gudgeon. 

"On  liehalf  of  my  niece,"  he  said, 
"who,  as  \  ou  know,  has  been  under  a 
tremendous  strain  during  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  immense  kindness  and  con- 
sideration on  this  most  distressing  occa- 
sion. My  late  sister-in-law  w  as  a  woman 
of  strong  character  and  remarkable  vi- 
tality. For  us,  her  relatives  here,  and  for 
her  sorrowing  loved  ones  at  home,  it  is 
indeed  a  desolate  thought  that  she 


should  have  been  struck  down  in  such 
sudden  and  tragic  circumstances.  How- 
ever," he  added  after  a  pregnant  pause, 
"the  ways  of  God  are  incalculable  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  question  them.  Thank 
you  again  very,  very  much." 

At  the  end  of  this  delicate  oration. 
Miss  Gudgeon,  obviously  moved,  gave  a 
subdued  whine.  Polly,  her  head  still 
averted,  shook  hands  solemnly  all  round 
and  got  into  the  car.  Bob  raised  his  hat 
with  sad  dignity  and  got  in  after  her. 
Amaz  bounded  into  the  front  seat,  next 
to  the  Malay  driver,  who  had  been 
watching  the  proceedings  with  conven- 
tional Oriental  impassivity.  Obeying  a 
peremptory  whack  on  the  shoulder  from 
Bob,  he  let  in  the  clutch  and  the  car 
moved  slowly  away. 

Polly  glanced  back  through  the  rear 
window.  The  trio  of  darkly  clad  figures 
diminished  in  the  distance  until  they 
looked  like  three  little  black  dolls  that 
someone  had  placed  haphazardly  under 
a  scarlet  tree. 

Upon  returning  to  the  Raffles  Hotel, 
Polly  pulled  down  the  blinds,  drew  the 
curtains  and,  having  undre.ssed  and 
taken  out  her  lenses,  put  on  a  dressing 
gown  and  lay  on  the  bed.  The  air- 
conditioning  plant  made  a  subdued 
roaring  noise,  occa.sionally  punctuated 
by  muted  traffic  noi.ses  from  the  street 
outside.  Uncle  Bob  and  Amaz  were  to 
pick  her  up  at  eight-thirty  and  it  was 
now  only  ten  to  six,  .so  she  had  ample 
time  to  relax.  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
drifted  into  sleep.  While  she  slept  she 
saw  herself,  dressed  neatly  as  a  ship's 
stewardess,  wheeling  a  perambulator 
along  a  tre<-lined  suburban  road.  In  the 
perambulator  were  two  liny  chocolate- 
colore<l  babies  dres.se(l  in  batik  sarongs 
and  heavily  bedecked  with  ornate  jew- 
elry. Beside  her  walked  Amaz,  singing 
"Rockaby  baby,  on  the  treetop."  She 
realized  with  a  shudder  of  dismay  that 
they  were  approaching  her  mother's 
house.  At  this  moment  Uncle  Bob  sud- 
denly drove  up  at  great  speed  in  an  open 
MG.  W  hen  he  stepped  out  of  it  and 
saluted  smartly,  she  saw  that  he  was  in 
the  uniform  of  a  London  policeman  and 
wearing  large  emerald  earrings.  With  a 
debonair  smile  he  detached  them  from 
his  ears  and  presented  them  to  her  with 
a  low  bow.  "These,"  he  said,  in  the  sing- 
song voice  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bleaker 
had  employed  while  reading  the  funeral 
service,  "are  not  on  the  in.surance  list 
and  should  fetch  anything  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  thousands  pounds  Amen." 
Whereupon  Amaz  darted  forward  and 
snatched  them  from  her  hand.  "What  a 
tragic  occasion,"  he  .said,  "and  so  stid- 
den!"  With  that,  he  proceeded  to  fit  the 
earrings  carefully  into  his  eyes.  "They 
are  bound  to  itch  a  bit  at  first,"  he  said, 
"but  that  will  wear  off  in  time."  Then, 
as  though  pulled  by  an  invisible  string, 
both  the  babies  shot  into  the  air  and 
fluttered  around  and  around  in  circles, 
emitting  shrill  cries.  Polly  tried  to  run 
away,  but  her  feet  sank  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  asphalt  pavement.  She 
woke  in  panic,  frantically  groped  for  the 
light  by  the  bed  and  switched  it  on. 

She  lay  still  for  a  minute  or  two  while 
the  memory  of  the  dream  receded 
'  from  her  mind;  then  she  looked  at 
the  clock.  Twenty  minutes  past  seven. 
She  jumped  off  the  bed  and  ran  into  the 
bathroom.  When  she  emerged  from  the 
refreshingly  tepid  bath,  she  draped  her- 
self in  a  towel,  went  back  into  the  bed- 
room and  fitted  in  her  contact  lenses. 


They  slipped  in  quite  easily  and  almost 
painlessly.  She  sat  down  at  the  dressing 
table  and  went  to  work  with  the  cos- 
metics she  had  brought  away  from  Mr. 
Ambrose  Wah  Lai's  beauty  salon.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  cautious 
endeavor,  she  leaned  back  and  regarded 
the  results  critically.  The  face  that 
looked  back  at  her  was  so  startlingly 
different  from  the  one  she  had  waked 
up  with  that  morning  that  she  found 
herself  peering  forward  to  see  if  it  really 
was  true  and  not  some  sort  of  optical 
illusion.  Her  skin  looked  clear  and 
smooth ;  the  shading  on  her  eyes  was  just 
right.  Her  face  was  naturally  pale,  and 
she  experimented  for  a  moment  with  a 
little  dry  rouge;  then,  deciding  that  pal- 
lor looked  more  effective  with  her  ash- 
blond  hair,  she  wiped  it  off  again  with  a 
tissue.  She  had  eliminated  Mr.  Wah 
Lai's  bouffant  balloon  and  brushed  her 
hair  back  into  a  little  bun,  which  gave 
her  a  demure,  rather  Victorian  look. 

When  she  was  satisfied  with  her  face, 
she  went  to  the  wardrobe  and  took  out 
the  dresses  Mrs.  .-Vckbar  Singh  of  Yvonne 
et  Cie  had  brought  her  on  approval  that 
morning.  They  were  all  three  black,  of 
course,  Amaz  having  explained  to  Mrs. 
Singh  that  the  occasion  was  one  of  mourn- 
ing. The  one  Polly  had  worn  at  the 
funeral  lay  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  It 
had  not  really  fitted  very  comfortably 
and  was  not  particularly  well  cut.  She 
looked  at  the  other  two.  One  was  high- 
necked  and  bunchy,  and  she  discarded  it 
on  sight.  The  other  was  a  sleeveless  black 
chiffon  completely  spoiled  by  a  gold 
lam^  belt.  Polly  detached  the  belt  and, 
having  slipped  the  dress  on,  looked  at 
herself  in  the  wardrobe  mirror.  It  fitted 
her  surprisingly  well.  She  moved  about 
and  pirouetted  twice  to  see  how  it  flowed. 
It  was  perhaps  a  shade  too  long,  but,  on 
the  whole,  not  bad  at  all. 

She  unlocked  the  suitcase  in  which 
Uncle  Bob  had  lovingly  packed  those 
pieces  of  her  aunt's  jewelry  which  had 
not  been  marked  on  the  insurance  list 
and  could  therefore  be  appropriated 
with  the  minimum  danger  of  discovery. 
The  rest  had  been  put  back  in  the  jewel 
case,  which,  with  the  papers,  was  to  be 
dispatched  to  Aunt  Eva's  London  law- 
yers. The  nonitemized  articles,  how- 
ever, as  treasure  trove,  were  certainly 
not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Apart  from  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  but  comparatively  value- 
less trinkets,  there  were  the  cigarette 
case  with  the  lighter  to  match;  three 
clips  — one  plain  diamond;  one  diamond 
and  ruby ;  and  one  gold,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird  with  .sapphire  eyes  and  a  sapphire 
tail  two  diamond  rings,  one  set  in 
platinum;  a  diamond-and-pearl  brace- 
let; and,  best  of  all,  an  exquisite  dia- 
mond-and-emerald  necklace  with  match- 
ing earrings  of  single  emeralds  which 
could  also  be  used  as  clips.  This,  the 
gold  bird,  and  the  two  diamond  rings 
Mrs.  Innes-Hook  had  bought  in  Co- 
lombo and  paid  for  with  traveler's 
checks.  Polly  remembered  this  distinctly 
because  her  aunt,  who  couldn't  abide  be- 
ing watched  while  conducting  any  fi- 
nancial transaction,  had  ordered  her  to 
wait  outside  the  shop  in  the  blazing  sun 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  while  she 
countersigned  two  entire  folders.  Uncle 
Bob  had  assessed  the  necklace  and  ear- 
rings alone  at  approximately  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  He  had  also  given  her 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  diamond 
merchant  he  knew  in  Hong  Kong  who, 
he  assured  her,  would  dispose  of  them 
for  her  without  question  and  for  a  most 
modest  commission. 


Polly  poked  about  among  the  trinkets 
of  lesser  value  and  finally  selected  a 
string  of  cultured  pearls  with  an  ^methyst 
clasp.  (The  real  pearls,  which  she  had 
rather  shudderingly  removed  from  her 
deceased  aunt's  neck  in  the  hospital, 
were,  alas,  on  the  insurance  list  and 
therefore  locked  in  the  case  destined  for 
London,  together  with  the  sapphire-and- 
diamond  bracelet  and  all  five  of  the  rings 
that  Polly  had  wrapped  in  her  handker- 
chief when  Mrs.  Innes-Hook  had  first 
been  taken  ill. )  She  also  selected  a  quite 
pretty  aquamarine-and-pearl  bracelet 
and  a  pearl-and-enamel  clip.  She  toyed 
for  a  moment  with  the  idea  of  wearing 
the  bird,  but  decided  that  this  might  be 
going  too  far.  Having  put  on  the  neck- 
lace, the  bracelet  and  the  clip  and  stud-' 
ied  the  effect  m  the  mirror,  she  saluted  i 
herself  with  a  businesslike  nod.  There*' 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  meta-* 
morphosis  was  a  success.  A  simply  1 
dres.sed,  discreetly  made  up  and  most 
attractive  young  woman  looked  back  at 
her  from  the  mirror  and  winked. 

"Well,"  she  said  out  loud,  "all  you 
need  now  is  a  crystal  coach  with  six 
white  horses." 

She  shut  and  locked  the  suitcase, 
popped  the  key  into  her  handbag,  along 
with  her  glasses  in  case  the  contact 
lenses  should  become  unbearable  during 
the  evening,  and  walked  down  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  elevator.  When  the  door 
slid  open,  a  tall  man  in  a  white  tropical 
suit  sprang  out  and  nearly  bumped  into 
her.  The  elevator  boy  motioned  him 
back  disapprovingly.  "This  is  the  fifth 
floor,"  he  said.  The  man  stepped  back 
into  the  elevator  and  smiled  at  Polly. 
"Sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said.  "I  guess  I 
nearly  knocked  you  out  for  the  count!" 

Polly  bowed  graciously  and  lowered 
her  eyes,  but  not  before  she  had 
observed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  she  had  ever  seen.  He 
was  about  six  feet  two ;  his  shoulders  were 
wide  and  his  hips  slim;  his  fair  hair  was 
crew-cut  and  his  deeply  tanned  skin  em- 
phasized the  clear  blue  of  his  eyes.  She 
noticed  that  the  hair  on  his  brown  wrists 
had  been  bleached  almost  white  by  the 
sun.  He  exuded  animal  health  and  vi- 
tality, and  might  have  been  any  age  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty-five.  When 
they  reached  the  main  floor,  he  stood 
aside  politely  to  allow  her  to  walk  out. 
Instinctively  aware  that  his  eyes  were 
appraising  her,  she  walked,  a  little  more 
languidly  than  usual,  to  a  table  under 
one  of  the  punkahs,  after  looking  round 
casually  to  see  if  Uncle  Bob  or  Amaz 
had  arrived. 

She  sat  down  with  an  unhurried  poise 
that  a  movie  star  would  have  envied, 
took  Aunt  Eva's  cigarette  case  and  lighter 
from  her  bag,  lit  herself  a  cigarette  and 
beckoned  to  a  waiter  who  was  hovering 
nearby.  Having  ordered  a  gin  sling,  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  and  gazed  round 
the  lounge.  She  noticed  that  the  tall 
American  was  standing  by  the  reception 
desk,  staring  at  her  intently.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  her  ej'e  she  saw  him  motion  to 
the  reception  clerk  and  lean  over  the 
desk  to  talk  to  him.  A  moment  later, 
after  one  more  glance  in  her  direction,  he 
sauntered  off  toward  the  entrance  lobby. 
Suddenly,  with  an  almost  childlike  ges- 
ture, she  put  her  hand  to  her  mouth,  as 
if  to  prevent  herself  from  bursting  out 
laughing.  "I  can't  believe  it!"  she  said 
exultantly  to  herself.  "I  just  can't  be- 
lieve it.  I  don't  suppose  that  ever  in  my 
life  will  I  feel  as  happy  as  this  again.  I've 
never  felt  it  before— never,  never,  never !" 


iree  burlesque  outpost-of-the-Em- 
pii  Englishmen  strolled  from  the  bar 
■a  her  table.  One  of  them,  wearing 

long  white  shorts  and  an  open  shirt, 
(1  and  glanced  at  her.  His  immense, 
uruous  moustache  looked  as  if  it 

iicen  painted  onto  his  pink,  anxious 

iti  face.  He  muttered  something  to 
ai more  soberly  dressed  companions, 
ur  they  too  looked  back  at  her.  She 
m  their  gaze  with  bland  indifference 
ai  then  looked  past  them  at  the  red- 
la  uer  wall  on  which  swam  different 
vi  t'ties  of  brightly  colored  tropical  fish. 
T  waiter  placed  her  gin  sling  on  the 
ta  e  before  her  with  a  small  white  chit. 
SI  signed  the  chit,  sipped  the  gin  sling 
th  'Ugh  two  straws  and  watched  Amaz 
t?  ading  his  way  through  the  tables  to- 
w  li  her.  He  looked  smooth  and  neat 
11  a  little  harassed. 

I  am  most  rudely  late,"  he  said.  "It 
IS  uite  abominable  and  mischievous  to 
ki  )  a  young  lady  waiting,  but  it  has 

iv  been  all  my  fault."  He  sat  down  op- 
p  ite  her.  "You  will  forgive  me?" 

Of  course."  Polly  looked  at  the 
(I  k  over  the  reception  desk,  which 
r(  stered  twenty  minutes  to  nine. 
"  >u'i  e  only  ten  minutes  late  anyhow," 
si  said  dreamily.  "I  can  see  the  clock 
q  (e  clearly.  Isn't  that  wonderful?" 

II  was  the  fault  of  the  Tuan  Bob, 
n  ly.  He  is  in  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  wait- 
ii  tor  Miss  Lorelei  Chang.  He  was 
I  l,\  U)  come  a  half  hour  ago,  but  just 
a  >(■  were  to  leave  she  telephoned  and 
I  y  first  talked  most  furiously  to  one 
a  it  her  and  then  he  said,  'All  right,  all 
r  il,  all  right— come  on  over,  but  be 
he  in  five  minutes.'  And  so  there  we 

v  ied  and  waited  until  I  said  I  must 
f  t  think  of  you,  so  here  I  am." 

Have  a  gin  sling,"  said  Polly. 
'  h(  y're  delicious." 

1  will  not  drink  until  I  know  you  are 
1  -iiigry." 

I'm  not  in  the  least  angry."  She 
r  I  bed  for  his  hand  across  the  table. 
1^  fingers  clutched  hers  and,  with  the 

I  \  sical  contact,  she  suddenly  saw  him 
ini,  not  as  an  intruder  into  her  dream 

I I  as  an  essential  part  of  it.  She  re- 
i  ltd  with  an  urgent  thrill  of  desire  the 
f  I  and  texture  of  his  body  lying  with 
Ir  under  the  stars.  Her  hand  trembled 
i  his,  and  she  felt  her  heart  thumping. 
1',  watching  her  face  intently,  gave  a 
!  h  (if  relief. 

"I  thought  most  sadly  that  I  had  lost 
:  u,"  he  said  huskily. 
"Oh,  Amaz!"  She  bit  her  lip  and 
)kefl  down  with  a  sudden  sharp  pang 
remorse.  What  he  had  suspected  had 
en,  for  a  moment,  true.  Her  new- 
und  joy  in  her  appearance,  the  hand- 
me  American  in  the  elevator,  the  sud- 
11  awareness  that  for  the  first  time  in 
r  life  she  was  being  looked  at  and  ad- 
ired  by  strangers  had  plunged  her  into 
complacent  reverie  from  which  Amaz, 
ho  had  been  so  largely  responsible  for 
T  abrupt  translation  from  ugly  duck- 
ig  into  self-satisfied  swan,  had  been 
:cluded.  Thoroughly  ashamed,  she 
ted  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  him  grate- 
illy  and  tenderly. 

"I  desire  you  most  strongly,  Miss 
oily,"  He  gripped  her  hand  more 
ghtly  to  prevent  her  from  withdrawing 
•  "But  when  I  saw  you  as  I  came  in,  I 
id  not  for  one  moment  know  that  it  was 
ou.  I  was  looking  for  the  young,  smil- 
ig  mouth,  the  brown  hair  and  the 
retty,  soft  eyes  looking  at  me  through 
he  glasses.  You  have  become  most 
roudly  beautiful  now,  but  for  me  you 
/ere  beautiful  then." 


"Would  you  like  me  to  put  the  glasses 
on  again?"  she  said  contritely.  "I  really 
wouldn't  mind.  These  damned  things 
are  beginning  to  hurt  a  bit." 

"Not  yet.  Wait  until  later.  It  will  be 
more  right  for  Miss  Chang  to  see  you  as 
you  are  now." 

"Is  she  really  coming  with  us?" 

"The  Tuan  Bob  said  that  a  party  of 
four  was  more  easy  to  enjoy  than  a  party 
of  three  because  in  a  party  of  three  there 
must  always  be  one  left  outside." 

Polly  sighed.  "I  expect  he's  right.  But 
I  rather  dread  Miss  Lorelei  Chang." 

"Do  not  worry,"  said  Amaz  reassur- 
ingly. "She  is  of  no  great  account  except 
for  making  love  with  the  gentlemen." 

"Oh,  Amaz !"  Polly  burst  out  laughing. 

"Is  it  my  English  that  is  at  fault?" 

"No,  no— not  at  fault.  Just— just  sort 
of  diflferent.  I  wouldn't  change  it  for  the 
world."  She  got  up.  "I  suppose  we'd 
better  be  going." 

"I  am  to  drive  you  in  my  car  to  the 
far-ofi'  restaurant.  The  Tuan  Bob  will 
bring  Miss  Chang  in  his.  This  was  my 
most  cunning  idea  because  I  could  be 
more  with  you  alone." 

" H ow  far  off  is  the  far-off  restaurant?" 

"About  twenty  miles.  It  is  out  in  the 
direction  of  Changi.  Very  new,  modern 
and  excellent,  with  a  garden  in  which 
are  colored  lights  hung  in  the  trees." 

"I  shall  need  a  scarf  for  my  hair." 

"I  have  brought  one  in  the  car." 

"Dear  Amaz.  You  think  of  every- 
thing." 


M; 


■.  Hoo  Yin,  the  designer,  pro- 
prietor and  owner  of  the  Jaca- 
randa  Club,  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  himself.  From  the  night  of 
the  club's  opening  only  a  few  months 
previously,  it  had  been  a  success.  It  was 
ideally  situated  between  the  main  road 
and  the  sea  in  a  grove  of  coconut  palms 
and  wild  almond  trees.  The  sea  being 
muddy  and  unalluring  on  that  particular 
part  of  the  coast,  he  had  built  an  impres- 
sive kidney-shaped  swimming  pool  com- 
plete with  underwater  lighting,  a  semi- 
circular cocktail  bar  and  a  number  of 
dressing  rooms  elaborately  equipped 
with  showers  and  divans.  Having  trav- 
eled fairly  extensively  in  the  United 
States,  he  had  decided  to  eschew  all 
Oriental  atmosphere  which,  in  Singa- 
pore, he  considered  to  be  redundant  any- 
way, and  go  all  out  for  the  American 
style  of  luxury  entertainment.  This 
meant  that,  among  other  advantages  of 
Western  culture,  the  inside  cocktail  bar 
and  restaurant  were  almost  pitch  dark 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  vast, 
gold-embossed  menus  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  waiters,  all  of  whom  were 
provided  with  flashlights,  and  equally 
impossible  to  see  what  you  were  eating 
when  the  dishes  you  ordered  were  finally 
put  before  you.  The  stereophonicized 
voices  of  American  recording  stars 
moaned  disconsolately  from  somewhere 
in  the  dark  ceiling  overhead,  and  scarcely 
any  dish  arrived  at  the  table  unaccom- 
panied by  lettuce. 

Business  during  the  week  was  usually 
slack,  but  this  was  happily  compensated 
for  by  the  crush  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day nights,  when  the  creme  de  la  crime 
of  Singapore  society  arrived  in  droves. 
A  feature  of  these  weekly  gala  evenings 
was  a  barbecued  steak  dinner  served  by 
the  pool,  during  and  after  which  the 
clientele  danced  to  the  music  of  an  er- 
ratic little  jazz  orchestra  consisting  of  a 
Chinese  saxophonist,  a  Malay  double- 
bass  player,  a  Negro  drummer  and  an 
Australian  pianist.  Now  (Continued) 
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all  serenely,  permanently  Pucker-Free™  'j:^.  Now  sale-priced  at 
fine  department  stores.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  20. 


PRETTY 
POLLY 

contiicued 

and  then  a  minute  Eurasian  girl  in  a 
sheath  dress  emerged  from  behind  the 
bar  a  nd  slunk  to  the  microphone,  through 


which  she  crooned  harshly  whatever  tune 
the  band  happened  to  be  playing. 

Polly  and  Amaz  had  been  sitting  at 
the  bar  by  the  pool  for  almost  half  an 
hour  before  Bob  and  Lorelei  Chang  fi- 
nally appeared.  Uncle  Bob  was  in  none 
too  good  a  temper.  Lorelei  Chang,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  merry  as 
a  cricket.  There  was  no  denying  that  she 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY. .  .because  ScotTissue  gives 
you  130  feet  more  than  most  other  single-ply  tissues. 
Extra  soft... extra  strong,  too. .  .now  in  a  new  wrapper. 


was  very  attractive  indeed.  She  was 
wearing  a  tight-fitting  cheongsam  of 
vivid  emerald-green  silk;  her  shining 
black  hair  was  piled  high,  and  from  her 
ears  hung  two  little  gold  pagodas  which 
tinkled  faintly  whenever  she  moved  her 
head.  She  greeted  Polly  enthusiastically, 
realizing  in  a  split  second  that  although 
Polly  was  prettier  than  she  had  ex- 
pected, she  was  so  different  in  type  from 
herself  that  no  competition  need  be  an- 
ticipated. She  shook  hands  coolly  with 
Amaz,  as  though  by  acknowledging  him 
at  all  she  was  doing  him  much  honor. 
He  accepted  the  honor  with  a  dazzling 
smile  and  eyes  of  dark  hatred.  Bob 
ordered  drinks  all  round  and  lapsed  into 
gloomy  silence.  Lorelei  gave  him  a  sharp 
little  nudge  with  her  elbow. 

"For  God's  sake  snap  out  of  it,  honey. 
You're  not  still  at  the  funeral,  you 
know."  Then,  realizing  that  what  she 
had  said  might  be  considered  tactless, 
she  turned  to  Polly.  "I'm  sorry,  dear. 
After  all,  it  was  your  aunt  that  was 
buried,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Polly.  "But  please 
don't  apologize." 

"I'm  always  talking  out  of  turn," 
went  on  Lorelei,  vivaciously.  "I  say  the 
most  terrible  things.  Bobee  says  it's  be- 
cau.se  I  speak  without  thinking." 

"Vou  might  try  thinking  without 
speaking,  for  a  change,"  said  Bob. 

"If  you  go  on  acting  like  a  grouchy 
old  bear.  Mother  will  spank!"  Lorelei 
flashed  Polly  a  gay,  conspiratorial  smile. 
"You'll  really  have  to  help  me  get  him 
out  of  this  mood.  He's  been  like  this 
ever  since  we  left  the  plantation  this 
morning." 

"^'ou  seem  to  forget  that  you  abused 
me  without  drawing  a  breath  during  the 
entire  drive." 

"I'm  crazy  about  him,"  Lorelei  said, 
turning  to  Polly.  ".\nd  what's  more,  he's 
crazy  about  me,  although  he  acts  some- 
times as  if  I  were  something  the  cat 
brought  in.  Some  men  just  don't  know 
when  they're  well  off." 

Polly,  fascinated  by  the  violent  con- 
tra.st  between  Lorelei's  exotic  appear- 
ance and  her  American  vocabulary, 
laughed  obligingly  and  offered  her  a  cig- 
arette. Ivorelei's  eyes  glinted  at  the  sight 
of  Mrs.  I nnes- Hook's  cigarette  ca.se. 

"Wow!"  she  said.  "That's  a  knock- 
out !  Are  those  stones  real?" 

"I  hope  so,"  Polly  said  devoutly. 

After  dinner,  when  Polly  was  dancing 

/\  with  .^maz,  she  asked  him  why 
^  A.  Lorelei  had  gone  so  out  of  her 
way  to  be  uncivil  to  him. 

"She  is  an  evil,  no-good  little  bitch," 
he  said.  "And  tough  as  old  shoes." 

"Surely  not  as  bad  as  all  that?" 

.\maz  was  quivering.  "I  do  not  care  to 
dance  further.  I  am  most  enraged."  He 
took  her  arm  and  led  her  back  to  the 
table.  They  had  it  to  themselves,  because 
Bob  and  Lorelei  were  dancing. 

"You  really  mustn't  be  so  touchy, 
Amaz.  You've  been  in  a  state  all 
evening." 

"He  is  no  longer  so  merry  and  genial 
since  he  has  known  her.  To  me,  and  to 
everyone,  he  has  changed." 

"Snap  out  of  it,  honey,"  said  Polly,  in 
a  passable  imitation  of  Lorelei's  accent. 
"Stop  acting  like  a  grouchy  old  bear  or 
Mother  will  spank!" 

"You  are  so  sweet,  Miss  Polly.  So 
humorous  and  sweet."  He  pressed  her 
hand  across  the  table  in  a  sudden  excess 
of  remorse.  "I  am  being  mischievous 
and  of  no  social  value.  You  will  forgive 
me  if  I  go  to  the  toilet?" 


"Lavatory,"  said  Polly.  "Toilet  soui' 
common." 

"Ai,  ai,  ai!  I  am  never  in  the  rieh 
He  jumped  up  %-iolently,  alijio-- 
ing  his  chair  over,  and  rusl> 
Polly,  left  alone,  shrugged  her  - 
and  scrutinized  her  face  in  the  ' 
her  compact.  Even  the  glass^ 
look  so  bad  with  the  new  haird' 
makeup.  At  this  moment,  av. 
someone  was  standing  by  the  u,  r 
looked  up  and  saw  the  handsome  Ar. 
ican  she  had  met  in  the  lift. 

"Good  evening,"  he  said.  "We  me' 
the  elevator  at  the  Raffles.  Remember 

"Yes.  I  remember."  Polly  took  off ! 
glasses  and  smiled  up  at  his  face,  whi 
had  become  a  brown  blur. 

"Would  you  care  to  dance?" 

"Y'es,"  she  said.  "I'd  love  to." 

"I  guess  I'd  better  introduce  mysel 
he  said,  placing  his  hand  under  her  elb' 
and  propelling  her  gently  toward  t 
dance  floor.  "My  name  is  R\<:-k.  Ri 
Barlow." 

"How  very  odd!"  said  Polly,  "it 
name  is  Barlow  too.  Polly  Barlow.' 

"I  guess  I  must  have  known  we  h 
something  in  common." 

They  began  to  dance.  He  danc 
effortlessly  and  well.  So,  fortunately, 
Polly.  Dancing  had  always  been  one 
her  assets.  Even  in  her  mousiest  days 
London,  when  she  had  occasionally  go 
out  for  an  evening  with  Eileen  Ma' 
escorted  by  a  couple  of  Ei'etn's  b( 
friends,  whichever  boyfriend  had  bt 
allotted  to  Polly  invariably  forgot  t 
initial  disappointment  at  being  stu 
with  the  "dull  one"  when  he  got  t 
dull  one  onto  the  dance  floor.  Mr.  Ri 
Barlow,  obviously  equally  impresst 
held  her  more  closely. 

"I  hadn't  any  ahdee,"  he  said,  "th 
English  girls  could  dance  like  you." 

"We're  a  strange  race."  Polly  smii' 
up  into  his  face.  "Full  of  surprises." 

The  dance  came  to  an  end,  and  th' 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  applau 
ing  until  the  next  ope  began.  It  ha 
pened  to  be  a  slo^J^mba.  The  dimi 
utive  lady  in  the  sHfeath  reappeared  ai 
screeched  through  the  microphone 
uneasy  Spanish. 

"People  shouldn't  sing  in  foreij 
languages  unless  they  know  what  they' 
singing  about." 

"I  sing  very  few  songs  in  foreif 
languages,"  said  Polly.  "I  learned  a  lu 
laby  in  Gaelic  when  I  was  a  child,  bi 
I've  forgotten  it  now." 

"You've  got  quite  a  sense  of  humo 
haven't  you?" 

"Yes."  Polly  sighed.  "But  I  try 
keep  it  under  control.  It's  apt  to  pi 
people  off." 

"You've  had  a  tough  couple  of  day 
what  with  one  thing  and  anothe 
haven't  you?" 

"How  did  you  know?" 

"I  asked  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  wb 
you  were.  He  told  me  about  your  aunt 
passing  away.  I  reckon  it  takes  a  lot  i 
guts  to  do  what  you're  doing.' 

"I'm  not  doing  anything  particularlj 
except  dancing  with  you." 

"I  mean— to  come  out  like  this 
act  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 

"If  my  aunt  hadn't  died  I  shouldn' 
have  been  able  to  come  out  at 

"Were  you  very  close?" 

"Terribly  close,"  said  Polly.  "Righ 
up  to  the  end." 

"Poor  kid."  He  gave  her  arm  an  ! 
fectionate  little  squeeze. 

"She  had  a  very  ugly  voice." 

He  looked  puzzled.  "What  a  stran 
thing  to  say." 
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1  said  before,"  said  Polly,  "the 
h  are  a  strange  race." 
(lanced  in  silence  for  a  minute. 
1  xt  he  spoke,  she  detected  a  note 
1 -y  in  his  voice.  "May  I  see  you 

\pect  so.  I  seem  to  spend  quite  a 
;    time  in  that  lift." 
"  ,  e  only  got  tomorrow.  I'm  sailing 
a  onday  morning.  Are  you  busy  all 

"  n  afraid  I  am.  I  have  to  be  with 
ly  u'le.  He  came  all  the  way  from  his 
la,ition  in  the  country  to  be  with  me 
ui>g  this"— she  paused— "this  diffi- 
ul  ime." 

'  ho's   that   Chinese   cookie  he's 

■it  " 

'  hat's  the  daughter  of  one  of  his 
v()eers.  I  understand  she's  a  model  or 
(Hi(;hing.  She's  had  rather  a  tragic 
fei  believe." 

'jie  doesn't  look  very  tragic." 

'  he  Chinese  are  a  strange  race  too," 
3f  d  Polly.  "Impassive,  you  know. 
VI'  e  are  you  sailing  to  on  Monday?" 

'  ong  Ivong.  I've  got  business  to  do 
he  .  I'm  in  oil." 

■|ike  a  sardine."  Polly  gave  a  slight 
ju  "What  ship  are  you  sailing  on?" 
he  Alcona." 

that  a  coincidence!"  said  Polly. 
I  sailing  on  the  Alcona  too." 

,ee,  that's  wonderful!  Have  you 
v(  been  to  Hong  Kong  before?" 

■\e  never  been  anywhere  before, 
e:  I ,  except  Weston-super-Mare.  I'm 
vi  K  I  he  world  for  the  first  time." 

i)u  must  let  me  show  you  around." 

Voukln't  that  take  rather  a  long 

v\  '?" 

"u  slay  me!"  Rick  Barlow  laughed. 
"I '  way  you  say  things,  dead-pan." 

le  (lance  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
■o  les  began  to  drift  off  the  floor.  "I'd 
il  111  meet  this  uncle  of  yours." 

!y  all  means.  You'll  like  him.  He's 
I :  eel  old  thing." 

ir  Then  they  arrived  at  the  table, 

i  \l  Amaz  and  Lorelei  were 

T  sitting  in  silence.  The  atmos- 
)1  e  had  obviously  become  cloudy 
It  n.  Bob  and  Amaz  rose  to  their  feet. 
^<  le!  sat  back  in  blank  amazement 
V  ,  her  mouth  slightly  open. 

This  is  Rick  Barlow,"  said  Polly. 
" '  sort  of  picked  each  other  up.  My 
ii|e-  MissChang— Mr.  Amazahudin." 

ick  shook  hands  all  round. 

Sit  down  and  have  a  drink?"  Bob 
;  hospitably. 

M(i,  thanks.  I'm  with  a  party."  Rick 
r  eated  a  table  at  the  far  end  of  the 
)  I,  at  which  were  seated  a  group  of 
'I  tI\'  Americans.  "Your  niece  is  a  swell 
1  eer,"  he  said  to  Bob.  Then  he  turned 
<  Polly  and  bowed.  "Thanks  a  lot. 
I  i'\  e  made  my  evening.  The  bunch 
with  are  not  exactly  dull,  but  kind 
)  xecutive.  I'll  phone  you  sometime  in 
"  morning." 

That,"  said  Polly,  "would  be  a  very 
15  ahdee." 

iick  laughed,  nodded  casually  to 
!  ryone  and  walked  away.  Bob  and 
'  az  sat  down  again.  Polly  sipped  a 
;  ^s  of  water  and  put  on  her  spectacles. 

My,'  said  Lorelei,  breaking  the  si- 
'ce.  "You  sure  do  work  fast." 

'The  race  is  to  the  swift."  Polly 

ched  for  her  compact  and  powdered 

nose. 

'Where  did  you  meet  him?"  in- 
red  Bob. 

'In  the  lift  at  the  Raffles." 

'How  deep  is  the  ocean,  how  high  is 

'  sky!"  said  Lorelei,  none  too  ami- 


ably. "I  suppose  you  know  who  he  is?" 

"Apart  from  his  name  being  Barlow, 
the  same  as  mine,  and  that  he  seems 
very  nice,  I  don't  know  anything  about 
him." 

"He's  just  a  bloody  millionaire,  dear, 
that's  all.  He  has  so  many  oil  wells  in 
Texas  that  he  can't  see  straight." 

"Congratulations,  Polly."  Bob  sig- 
naled to  the  waiter  to  bring  the  bill. 
"You've  obviously  made  quite  a  killing." 

"This  way  of  talking  is  most  nasty," 
said  Amaz,  with  some  vehemence.  "It  is 
not  right  that  Miss  Polly  should  be 
spoken  of  as  a  loose  lady." 

"God  Almighty!"  said  Lorelei. 

Amaz  turned  on  her.  "You  will  not 
sneer  at  me  for  any  longer,"  he  said, 
quivering.  "You  have  had  with  me  the 
most  nose-in-the-air  grandness  the  whole 
evening.  You  must  remember  that  I 
know  you  for  many  a  day,  before  you 
were  the  great  splendid  model,  before 
you  were  the  Tuan  Bob's  " 

"See  here,  you  no-good  little  " 

Amaz,  his  voice  rising,  mowed  her 
down.  "I  know  you  when  you  were 
working  in  the  Yum  Yum  Bar  on  Bugis 
Street  and  going  with  every  Tom,  Dick 
and  Henry  for  a  drink  of  beer  and  a 
cheese  sandwich  " 

"If  you  go  on  like  that  much  more, 
Amaz,"  Bob  interposed  calmly,  "Little 
Princess  Lotus  Blossom  here  will  bash 
you  over  the  head  with  a  bottle." 

"I  suppose  you  think  it's  funny," 
cried  Lorelei,  furiously,  "to  sit  back  and 
let  this  little  half-breed  insult  me !" 

"You  will  not  speak  such  words  to 
me!"  Amaz  was  about  to  rise,  but  Bob 
pushed  him  down  again  and  held  on  to 
his  arm. 

"Shut  up!"  Bob  said  firmly.  "You've 
said  quite  enough.  Now  cool  off  and  be- 
have yourself."  He  turned  to  Lorelei. 
"And  you  can  behave  yourself,  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  Up  to  a  point,  what 
Amaz  said  was  perfectly  true.  You've 
been  patronizing  him  ever  since  we  got 
here.  I  don't  exactly  know  why  you 
should  suddenly  acquire  these  delusions 
of  social  superiority,  but  I  should  like  to 
remind  you  that  Amaz  happens  to  be  an 
old  friend  of  mine." 

At  this  moment  the  waiter  arrived 
with  the  bill.  A  smoldering  silence 
reigned  while  Bob  paid  it.  When  the 
waiter  had  gone  away.  Bob  leaned 
across  the  table  to  Polly. 

"I  apologize  for  this  little  scene,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  "I  am  sure  that  you  have 
had  quite  enough  drama  for  one  day.  I 
had  planned  that  we  should  all  go  on  to 
Bugis  Street,  but,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  slight  strain  in  the  atmosphere, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  I  took  Lore- 
lei home  and  left  you  with  Amaz.  I  have 
a  feeling  he  needs  cheering  up.  He  hasn't 
had  a  very  pleasant  evening."  He  rose. 
"Come  on,"  he  said  to  Lorelei.  "You  can 
grumble  all  the  way  back  in  the  car." 

Lorelei  got  up  and  shot  him  a  wither- 
ing look.  "You  are  a  self-satisfied  slob 
and  I  will  not  speak  again." 

"Oh  yes  you  will.  Come  on."  He  took 
her  by  the  arm,  but  she  wriggled  petu- 
lantly out  of  his  grasp. 

"Good  night,  Polly,"  she  said  with  a 
forced  smile.  "It's  been  swell." 

"I  shall  come  round  to  the  hotel  in  the 
morning,"  said  Bob.  "There  are  some 
letters  to  be  done  and  those  cables  to  be 
sent.  I'm  staying  over  to  see  you  to  the 
ship  on  Monday  morning."  He  slapped 
Amaz  lightly  on  the  back  and  looked  at 
Polly  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Enjoy 
yourselves,  children,"  he  said  with 
avuncular  heartiness.  (Continued) 
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POLLY 

c(»ilinitf-d 

Bob  and  Lorelei  walked  away.  Polly, 
in  silence,  watched  them  go  and  then 
turned  to  Amaz.  "Shall  we  dance?" 

He  -hook  his  head  dumbly,  and  she 
was  distressed  to  see  that  his  eyes  were 
brimming  with  tears.  She  reached  for  his 
hand  and  held  it  tightly. 

"Oh,  Amaz,  don't  be  upset  please 
don't  be  upset.  None  of  it  matters, 
really  it  doesn't." 

"Why  have  you  not  told  me  the  news 
that  you  are  sailing  away  on  Monday 
morning?"  A  tear  escaped  from  his  eye, 
and  he  brushed  it  away  with  his  hand. 
"This  is  a  cruel  and  unkind  surprise." 

"I  wanted  to  wait  to  tell  you  when  we 
were  alone." 

"I  must  hav<'  indeed  been  most 
wicked  to  bring  such  heavy  punishment 
nn  my  head." 

"{'lease,  Amaz  dear,  dear  Ama/, 
it's  nothing  tii  do  with  being  wicked  and 
bringing  punishment  on  your  head.  I 
have  to  sail  for  Hong  Kong  on  Monday. 
There  isn't  another  ship  until  next  week. 
\<tii  knew  I  could  only  stay  for  a  little." 

"I  shall  never  see  v<.u  again,  and  you 
will  forget  that  w.  .  ver  have  met  each 
oihcr." 

"I  shall  never  forget  you.  And  I  shall 
iifver  stop  being  grateful  to  you  until 
the  end  of  my  days.  You  really  must 
bi-iicve  that,  because  it's  true." 

"I  have  been  vulgar  and  unman- 
nered,"  he  .said  in  a  choked  voice,  look- 
ing down  miserably.  "I  have  this  night 
Miadi'  ugliness  between  us  for  the  first 
time.  1  would  like  at  this  very  moment 
to  cut  out  my  evil  tongue." 

"I'iea.se  don't.  It  would  ruin  your 
lovely  lOnglish." 

"It  is  cruel  to  laugh  at  me  when  I  am 
so  utihappy  and  have  so  crudely  played 
the  fool." 

"^■our  English  is  one  of  the  things  (hat 
I  love  most  about  you." 

I  le  looked  up  at  her.  "There  are  other 
things  that  you  love  al)out  me?" 

"^'es,"  I'olly  said  gently.  "A  great 
many." 

Ama/.  bent  down  and  kissed  her  lin- 
geringly  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  "You 
ar(>  most  dear  and  sweet,  Miss  I'olly, 
and  for  even  a  little  piece  of  your  heart 
1  am  tend«'rly  grateful." 

Polly,  aware  that  the  people  at  the 
next  (able  were  looking  at  them  curi- 
ously, gently  withdrew  her  hand  and 
got  up.  "Let's  go,"  she  said.  "What  is 
this  wha(ever-it-is  street  that  Uncle 
Rob  was  talking  about?" 

"Bugis  Street  is  no  place  for  a  young 
lady  of  fine  breeding." 

"My  breeding  hasn't  been  all  that 
fine.  .\t\d  believe  it  or  not,  under  this 
noble,  aristocratic  exterior  1  am  as  tough 
as  old  shoes." 

Am:i7..  having  parked  the  car  in  a 
/  \  dimly  lit  street  of  shuttered  shops 
X  A.  and  unlighted  houses,  guided 
Polly  delicately  among  the  refuse  lying 
in  the  gutter.  They  crossed,  with  neces- 
sary caution,  a  wide  main  street  along 
which  sped  trucks  and  cars  at  lethal 
speed,  and  nrrived  on  a  broad  square 
of  pavement  which  narrowed  into  a 
densely  crowded  causeway  no  more  than 
a  few  yards  across. 

On  one  side  of  the  causeway  stretched 
a  series  of  small  bars  from  which  blared 
a  ceaseless  din  of  amplified  phonograph 


records,  both  Oriental  and  European.  In 
front  of  these  bars,  set  on  the  pavement, 
were  a  number  of  tables  with  grubby 
white  tablecloths.  On  the  opposite  side 
were  a  few  more  cafe-bars  and  a  row  of 
brilliantly  lit  fruit  and  vegetable  .stalls, 
their  contents  glowing  like  gargantuan 
multicolored  jewels  under  the  tall, 
shadowed  houses  and  the  dark  sky. 
Amaz,  still  holding  on  to  Polly,  con- 
ducted a  whispered  conversation  with 
the  Chinese  proprietor  of  one  of  the  bars, 
who  was  immensely  fat  and  had  a  glass 
right  eye  which  stared  with  a  fixed  ex- 
pression of  wild  surmise  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  his  left.  The  result  of  the 
conversation  was  that  an  extra  table 
was  produced  and  set  between  a  party 
of  English  sailors  on  one  side  and,  on  the 
other,  a  Chinese  family  who  were  gob- 
bling rice  out  of  small  green  bowls.  Polly, 
who  had  put  back  her  contact  lenses, 
surveyed  the  curious  pageant  passing 
before  her. 

Every  nationality  in  the  world  .seemed 
to  be  represented  in  the  endless  proces- 
sion of  tightly  packed  humanity  shuffling 
slowly  alcmg.  Indians,  Malays,  Chinese, 
.Iavane.se,  Arabs,  British,  Dutch,  .Amer- 
icans and,  darting  in  and  out,  stopping 
at  crowded  tables,  squeaking  and  gig- 
gling, were  the  ubiquitous  girls,  none  of 
whom  was  young  or  even  remotely  at- 
tractive. The  majority  were  squat,  bow- 
legged  Chinese  or  Eurasians,  stiueezed 
into  chi-ap  F>uropean  dresses,  with  des- 
perately eager  smiles  and  cold,  greedy 
eyes  set  in  the  thick  paint  on  their  faces 
like  little  black  stones  in  colored  clay. 
Even  more  predominant  than  the  girls 
were  the  beggars.  Beggars  of  every  age, 
ranging  from  small,  limpid-eyed  Indian 
girls  of  eight  or  lune,  with  straight  hair 
like  shiny  black  seaweed,  to  ancient,  in- 
credibly wrinkled  croni-s  in  dusty  rags, 
who  stretched  out  twisted  claws  and 
moaned  with  professicmal  piteousness. 
Then  there  were  the  insistent  peddlers 
wandering  from  table  to  table  bearing 
trays  of  watchi-s,  cigarette  lighters,  col- 
ored l)ea(Ls,  cheap  tin  souvenirs  of  Singa- 
pore, ashtrays,  lac{|uer  boxes  and  me- 
chanical toys.  Above  all,  however,  .su- 
preme in  importance  and  for  whom  most 
of  the  fantastic  spectacle  was  organized, 
were  the  men  of  the  sea,  the  vi.-fiting  gods 
from  distant  worlds  sailors,  marines, 
merchantmen  of  every  nationality  and 
from  every  variety  of  ship  that  sails  the 
wide  oceans;  all  of  them  set  for  adven- 
ture, and  every  one  of  them    and  this 


was  6{  paramount  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bugis  Street  on  a  Saturday 
night — newly  paid. 

The  proprietor  with  the  glass  eye 
brought  two  glasses  of  whiskey  and  ice 
to  the  table  and  a  large  bottle  of  soda. 
When  he  had  gone,  Amaz,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  resigned  disapproval,  poured 
out  some  soda.  Polly  nudged  his  elbow 
gaily. 

"Cheer  up,  dear  Amaz,"  she  said. 
"All  this  may  be  a  bore  for  you  be- 
cause you're  used  to  it,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  I'm  seeing  it  all  for  the  first 
time.  It's  what  we  refer  to  in  England 
as  the  'Glamorous  East.'"  She  looked 
round  happily.  "It's  certainly  one  up  on 
the  Burlington  Arcade." 

"This  is  a  most  evil  place." 

"Of  course  it  is.  That's  the  whole 
point  of  it,  isn't  it?" 

"It  is  most  uncorrect  that  a  refined 
young  English  lady  should  be  seated 
among  such  riffle-raffle." 

"You  can't  call  English  sailors  riffle- 
raffle."  Polly  glanced  at  the  next  table. 
"They're  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

"I  do  not  understand  what  that 
means." 

"Neither  do  I,  actually.  But  it's  some- 
thing to  do  with  them  being  the  back- 
bone of  the  nation  and  all  that." 

"Sometimes,  Mi.ss  Polly,"  said  Amaz, 
reproachfully,  "the  words  you  speak 
make  no  meaning  to  me  at  all." 

"I^ack  of  communication  is  a  terrible 
thing,"  -said  Polly.  "Lots  of  the  plays 
they  do  at  the  Royal  Court  theater  are 
about  people  who  talk  away  for  hours  and 
still  can't  communicate  with  each  other 
and  become  more  and  more  wretched." 

"Is  the  Royal  Court  theater  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace?" 

"No,  but  it's  only  about  ten  minutes' 
walk." 

"I  am  most  muddled,"  said  .Amaz, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

.\  ginger-headed  sailor  at  the  next 
table  favored  Polly  with  a  broad  wink. 
".\re  you  English?"  he  asked,  in  the  ac- 
cents of  a  Yorkshireman. 

Polly  nodded.  "To  the  core,"  she 
said. 

The  sailor  nudged  a  handsome,  bearded 
giant  sitting  next  to  him,  whose  arms 
were  covered  with  intricate  tattooing. 

"What  did  I  tell  you?"  he  said.  "This 
young  lady  is  English."  He  turned  to 
Polly.  "I  thought  as  much  when  I  first 
saw  you.  It's  a  small  world  and  no 
error."  He  stood  up,  shook  hands  with 


Polly  politely  and  sat  down  agai 
"Show  her  Percy,"  he  said,  turnin 
once  more  to  the  bearded  giant.  "I  hav 
a  feeling  she'd  appreciate  our  Percy." 

The  giant  nodded  laconically  an 
went  into  the  bar,  reappearing  a  momen 
later  with  a  small  gray-and-pink  pano 
which  was  chained  by  its  leg  to  a  cross 
piece  of  bamboo.  He  brought  it  proudl 
over  to  Polly. 

"You're  not  afraid  of  parrots,  an 
you?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  really  know,"  replied  Polly 
"I  haven't  actually  met  one  before." 

"I  make  an  'obby  of  them,"  said  thf 
giant.  "I've  got  four  on  board  as  well  a; 
two  monkeys  and  a  bush  baby." 

"The  mess  deck  looks  like  blood.\ 
\Miipsnade  at  mealtimes,"  interposec 
the  Yorkshireman.  Polly  proflered  hei 
hand  tentatively  to  the  parrot,  which 
stepped  daintily  from  its  bamboo  percl 
onto  her  wrist  and  looked  at  her  with  it; 
head  on  one  side. 

"Be  most  careful,  Miss  Polly,"  Ama? 
said.  "It  has  a  beak  of  great  strength.' 

The  parrot,  with  the  utmost  self- 
assurance,   ruffled    its  feathers 
fixed  Polly  with  a  beady  eye  and 
said  clearly,  "La-di-da!" 

"There  you  are,"  said  the  giant,  with 
pride.  "You  see,  he  likes  you." 

"Does  he  always  say  'La-di-da'  tt 
people  he  likes?" 

"That's  all  he  ever  says  to  me,  but 
then  I  haven't  had  him  very  long." 

"You  should  hear  the  other  four," 
said  the  Yorkshireman.  "They  swear 
something  horrible." 

"Gladys  don't  swear,"  the  giant  said 
defensively.  "She  only  says  'Action 
stations'  and  'My  feet  are  killing  me.'" 
At  this  moment  the  parrot  created  a 
diversion  by  hopping  onto  the  table  with 
a  loud  squawk  and  plunging  its  beak 
into  Polly's  drink. 

"  'Ere  now,  none  of  that."  The  giant 
yanked  it  back  onto  its  bamboo  perch. 
"We  can't  'ave  you  getting  sozzled  and 
making  a  beast  of  yourself  in  front  of 
the  young  lady." 

Percy  gave  a  scream  of  frustration 
and,  hopping  nimbly  back  onto  Polly's 
wrist,  said  "La-di-da"  again  three  times 
in  rapid  succession.  Polly,  taking  her 
courage  in  both  hands,  stroked  its  head, 
whereupon  it  made  a  cooing  noise  and 
proceeded  to  sway  blissfully  up  and 
down. 

"I've  never  known  'im  to  take  to  any- 
body so  quick  before,"  said  the  giant,  in 
proud  amazement.  "You've  just  gone 
and  won  'is  little  heart  right  ofT  the  bat, 
miss,  that's  what  you've  done." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Polly,  gratified.  "Be- 
cause he's  certainly  won  mine." 

"Come  on  now,  Perce."  The  giant 
gently  detached  the  parrot  from  Polly's 
wrist  and  put  it  back  on  its  perch.  "We 
don't  want  to  outstay  our  welcome,  do 
we?  Just  you  come  back  into  the  bar 
and  finish  up  that  nice  bit  of  lettuce  I 
bought  you."  He  transferred  Percy  to 
his  left  hand  and  shook  Polly's  hand 
solemnly  with  his  right.  "Nice  to  have 
known  you,  miss,"  he  said.  He  gave 
Amaz  a  friendly  nod  and  disappeared 
into  the  bar.  Percy,  as  they  went,  looked 
back  heartrendingly  at  Polly  and 
emitted  one  last  plaintive  "La-di-da." 

"Oh!"  Polly  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether. "That  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
things  that  has  ever  happened  to  me." 

Amaz  looked  at  her  in  wide-eyed  as- 
tonishment. "Y ou  really  liked  that  bird  '  " 

"Like  it?"  said  Polly.  "I  worshiped  it 
Tt  loved  me  immediately  and  it  saui 


-da'  to  me.  No  one  has  ever  before 
lid  La-di-da'  to  me  on  so  short  an 
cq  intance." 

nyself  have  no  great  affection  for 
They  are  most  sudden  in  their 
nents." 

"  t  us  be  sudden  in  our  movements 
ave  another  drink!" 

"  ike  you  when  you  make  the  jokes, 
ve'when  I  cannot  quite  understand 
he  because  it  means  that  you  are 
apV."  Amaz  clapped  his  hands  to 
tti  t  the  waiter's  attention. 

"ve  never  been  so  happy  in  my 
fe  — "  She  broke  off.  "Oh  dear  

I  iolent  commotion  interrupted  her. 
'hi '  was  a  shrill  scream  and  the  crash 
f  \  iken  glass.  An  Italian  sailor,  bleed- 
ig'rofusely  from  a  jagged  cut  on  his 
or  ead,  fought  his  way,  cursing, 
hr  gh  the  crowd,  which  had  concen- 
ra  ]  with  lightning  speed  round  the 
of  action.  A  split  second  later  he 
a  iillowed  by  a  fat  Chinese  woman, 
ib  ring  with  fury  and  brandishing 
al  af  a  broken  beer  bottle.  She  was 
bi  t  to  lunge  it  into  the  Italian's  face 
/h,  an  English  sailor  knocked  her  arm 
,pi  th  such  force  that  the  broken  bottle 
,'e'  flying  over  the  heads  of  the  on- 
h  rs  and  fell  with  a  crash  behind  one 
1  c  fruit  stalls.  The  Italian,  who  was 
ly  ow  quite  berserk,  was  grabbed  by 
hi  husky  sailors,  who  pinioned  his 
.n'  and  proceeded  to  frog-march  him 
n  e  direction  of  the  street.  At  this  mo- 
rn one  of  the  Indian  peddlers  hap- 
le  d,  unfortunately,  to  get  in  the  way. 
n  Italian,  with  a  grunt  of  rage,  exe- 
u  1  a  high  kick  that  a  ballet  dancer 
v(  d  have  envied,  caught  the  peddler's 
r:  square  in  the  middle,  and  shot  it 
ip  ito  the  air,  where  it  broke  in  half, 
ti  ering  all  its  contents  onto  the  heads 
»f  le  crowd.  There  was  an  immediate 
c:  nble,  a  lot  of  shouting  and  complete 
)!!  lemonium  until  the  shrill  note  of  a 
)(  e  whistle  cut  through  the  din.  The 
.t  an  and  his  escorts  disappeared.  Two 
m-tly  dressed  young  Malay  policemen 
)r  eeded  to  disperse  the  mob. 

iiaz  grasped  Polly's  arm.  "Come 

IV  v,  Miss  Polly,"  he  said  in  an  agi- 
;a,d  voice. 

Certainly  not,"  replied  Polly,  gently 
ihaiig  him  off.  "I'm  having  a  lovely 
:i  ■.  It's  making  me  quite  homesick  for 

V  ting  Hill  Gate." 


iboi 

A' 


bout  half  an  hour  later,  when  they 
were  driving  back  to  the  Raffles 
Hotel,  Polly,  with  a  little  sigh, 
r(  ed  her  head  against  Amaz's  shoulder. 

Do  you  know  what?"  she  said.  "I  be- 
iie  I'm  a  tiny,  weeny  bit  drunk." 

I  also  am  drunk,"  replied  Amaz,  with 
i  ite  of  pride  in  his  voice.  "That  is  why 

I  11  with  such  excessive  care  driving 
■1  motorcar.  The  Tuan  Bob  says  it  is 
J  d  to  be  drunk  every  once  in  a  way." 

Once  in  a  while,"  corrected  Polly 
il'pily. 

He  explains,"  went  on  Amaz,  ignor- 

II  the  interruption,  "that  it  releases  the 
J  ibitions." 

Darling    Uncle    Bob,"  murmured 
t  ly.  "I  shouldn't  think  he  really  had 
^  ny  exhibitions  to  release." 
I'The  Tuan  Bob  is  surely  a  most  lovely 
fin." 

'Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,"  said  Polly. 
'What  exactly  is  the  meaning  of 

!'t?" 

;^olly  kissed  his  ear  gently,  and  then 
s  up  again.  "It's  a  nursery  rhyme. 
^!'re  taught  them  in  England  when  we 
J'  children.  There's  another  one  about 
^j'ow  jumping  over  the  moon,  but  I 


don't  suppose  that  would  be  popular  in 
India  because  of  cows  being  sacred. 
They  are,  aren't  they?"  She  turned  her 
face  to  him.  "I  mean  they're  allowed  to 
wander  about  the  streets  and  walk  into 
shops?" 

Amaz  swerved  violently  to  avoid  a 
cyclist  who  was  wobbling  along  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road.  "I  still  am  not 
knowing  what  we  are  talking  about,"  he 
said.  "But  I  do  know  that  I  most  fondly 
love  you." 

"La-di-da,"  said  Polly,  as  he  parked 
the  car  in  the  drive  of  the  hotel. 

On  Monday  morning  Polly  woke 
with  first  light  and  knew  that 
she  was  not  going  to  be  able  to 
go  to  sleep  again.  Her  brain  seemed  to  be 
clattering  in  her  head,  leaping  back  and 
forth  between  past  and  present  hap- 
penings and  future  possibilities.  She  lay 
still  with  her  eyes  shut,  wondering 
whether  or  not  to  take  an  aspirin,  de- 
cided against  the  aspirin  and  got  out  of 
bed  quietly,  so  as  not  to  wake  Amaz. 

She  put  on  her  glasses  and  stood  for  a 
moment  looking  down  at  him.  He  looked 
trusting  and  young  and  vulnerable.  He 
couldn't  be  more  than  twenty-seven  or, 
at  the  outside,  thirty,  but  with  Asians  it 
was  difficult  to  tell.  The  sheet  only  par- 
tially covered  his  body.  He  was  breath- 
ing evenly.  His  chest,  with  its  cross  of 
silky  black  hair,  rose  and  fell  gently,  and 
his  beautifully  molded  lips  were  parted 
a  fraction,  as  though  he  were  secretly 
smiling.  Polly  bent  down  and  drew 
the  covers  over  him;  then  she  tiptoed  to 
the  window,  opened  it  noiselessly  and 
stepped  out  onto  the  small  balcony. 
After  the  coolness  of  the  air-conditioned 
room,  the  damp,  equatorial  heat  out- 
side enveloped  her  like  a  warm  eider- 
down. There  was  not  a  breath  of  air. 
The  sky  was  still  gray,  but  lightening 
perceptibly,  and  the  ships  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbor 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  sketched  in 
charcoal  on  the  luminous  sea. 

The  wide  boulevard  in  front  of  the 
hotel  was  empty  of  traffic  except  for  an 
occasional  car  or  truck  speeding  by, 
creating  for  a  brief  moment  a  sudden 
harsh  clamor  which  swiftly  receded  into 
the  distance,  leaving  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  undisturbed. 

In  the  corner  of  the  balcony  were  a 
dilapidated  rattan  chair  and  a  small 
wooden  table.  Polly  sat  down  on  the 
chair  and,  resting  both  her  elbows  on 
the  table,  cupped  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  stared  at  a  bank  of  heavy,  gun- 
metal-colored  clouds  which  moved  with 
slow,  ominous  dignity  across  the  horizon. 

Only  three  short  days  ago  she  had 
stepped  with  her  aunt  out  of  the  dim 
customs  shed  into  the  blazing  sunshine, 
resigned  and  correctly  docile,  and  with- 
out the  faintest  premonition  that  within 
a  very  few  hours  the  whole  pattern  of 
her  life  would  violently  change.  In  her 
mind's  eye  she  saw  again  with  dreadful 
clarity  the  gross,  ungainly  figure  of  Mrs. 
Innes-Hook  propped  up  against  the  side 
of  the  bed  in  her  gaping  mauve  taffeta 
dressing  gown,  her  skin  already  gray 
with  the  humiliation  of  approaching 
death.  Later,  the  bare  white  hospital 
room  with  the  Indian  nurse  and  Doctor 
Renshaw  bending  over  the  bed  and  then 
standing  aside  to  allow  her  to  look  for 
the  last  time  at  her  aunt's  face,  which, 
even  with  the  spark  of  life  extinguished, 
still  managed  to  achieve  a  disagreeable 
expression. 

"It's  no  use,"  reflected  Polly,  with  a 
guilty  sigh.  "With  the  (Continued) 
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best  wiH  in  the  worid.  I  can't  feel  sorry. 

J  ^.j,  -  .                 (J  be  ac  least  a 

sh-  •  mewhere,  but 

■  ~  ^vemecreven 

[ik-  rT  loved 

or  grati- 

ti^a-  -?ht  me 


soft  you  foi'get  rhem, 
sate  That  ^-Dii  can... 

feiiiiiiine  iiapkiiis 


on  the  miise,  but  as  I  know  p«fectly 
well  that  it  wasn't  kindness  that 
prompted  hex  to  bring  me  but  only  her 
need  of  an  insignificant  dog's  bodj"  to 
fetch  and  carry  for  her  and  be  bullied  by 
her,  even  that  little  gratitude  is  more 
than  her  due.  Whatever  I  owe,  I  owe  to 
and  my  own  capacitj"  for 
advantage  of  them." 
She  sighed  again  and  watched  a  coolie 
in  a  straw  hat  pedaling  a  bicj-de-rick- 
shxw  slowly-  aioBg  the  road.  She  lifted 
her  eyes  and  kxtked  again  at  the  sea. 
One  ot  those  ships,  she  thought  with  a 
sti^t  tremor,  is  the  S.5.  Akona,  and  in 
a  few  boors  from  now  I  shall  be  up  and 
avaj-  and.sailing  in  it  to  Hong  Kong ! 
Her  heart  gave  a  little  thump  of  ex- 
I'ncle  Bob  had  described 
;  enthusiastically  to  her  yes- 
•r  they  were  lunching  in  the 
:ay  emptiness  of  the  grill- 
-  ,  ~-    He  r.j.i  adi.Tsed  her  to  stay  in 
KLVA;,>jr.  -     —  ■  -.'and  and  had 

given  her  •  -ree  reasonable 

hotels.  H-  -1  her  several 

lett«s  of 

a-.l  •■^e  .  • 

[>ear  L'nde  Bob.  He  had  cer- 
d  out  to  be  a  most  comfort- 
To  some,  perhaps,  his  moral 
.  -'  aptiear  tn  he  a  trifle  hap- 
i  ifiggle, 
-  X  pillar 
-^terday 
♦^nt  an 
-g  the 

:  ^-  •  -  -  -  -  .  ■;.  .\part 
from  the  unitemized  jewelr>-.  she  had  the 
four  wads  of  .\unt  Eva's  secretly 
boarded  bank  notes  which  amounted  to 
one  thooaand.  five  hundred  pounds.  Her 
own  fifty  po«n<k*  worth  of  travelers 
checks,  which  she  had  bravest  from 
London,  had  inoscly  gone  to  pay  Mrs. 
.\ckbar  Singh  for  the  two  ifaunu,  Mr. 
Wing  Foo  for  the  contact  fanacB  and 
Mr.  Wah  Lai  for  the  hairdo  and  the  cos- 
raetioii.  Uncle  Bob  had  arranged  to  pay 
the  Ratfles  Hotel  bill  and  the  hospital 
and  funeral  e\pensn,  the  total  account 
of  which  he  would  send  to  .\unt  E%'a's 
law>-ers.  .\fcer  a  lot  of  paper  and  pencil 
work  and  biad  mi atcbing.  they  had 


aomcvhcfe  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven 
thousand  poundi.  This  intimate  little 
board  BMCCing  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  promised  tcleplMBe  call  from  Rick 
Barlow.  Uncle  Bob  had  taken  the  call 
and.  with  charm  slightty  tinged  with 
a^>-uncular  pomposity,  had  explained 
that  his  niece  was  hea\'{l>'  occupied  with 
making  final  arrangements  and  packing 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  sent  him 
her  kindest  regards.  Upon  hanging  up 
the  reeei%-er,  he  had  winked  at  PolI>- 
and  said,  ".\  little  calculated  suspense  is 
^."e^>■  saJutar>%  particular!}-  to  Texas  oil 

A:':er  .unefa  he  had  tactfullj-  left  her  to 
speed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  e\-ening 
with  Amai  Lorelei  Chang,  apparently, 
after  a  quairel  with  Bob  the 

n^t  before,  had  repented  and  incited 
him  to  a  party  with  some  dubious  but 
possibly  entertaining  friends  of  hers  who 
owned  a  Chinese  Gothic  paUxszo  near 
the  Seletar  air  base. 

Amaz  and  PoUj"  had  had  a  happy  day, 
on  the  whole,  shadowed  only  occasion- 
alb'  hy  Amaz's  lapsing  into  sudden 
moocfe  of  depresion  at  the  thought  of 
their  imminent  parting.  B«ng  a  crea- 
ture of  naturally  realient  t«np«ament, 
however,  he  permitted  himself  to  be 


coaxed  out  of  them.  They  had  driven 
through  the  dusty  streets  in  rickshaws. 
They  had  wandered  hand  in  hand  through 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  They  had  even, 
for  a  brief  half  hour,  gone  to  a  movie,  but 
it  happened  to  be  a  ver>'  slow  English 
picttire  which  had  won  several  critical 
awards,  so  they  had  come  out  again. 

-Aiter  a  nostalgic  suki>-aki  dinner  at 
Aki  Soo's,  during  which  Polly  had  man- 
aged her  chopsticks  with  flamboyant 
success,  they  had  driven  out  to  the  de- 
serted beach  where  they  had  first  made 
love.  They  had  sat  for  a  while  leaning 
against  the  wall  and  looking  out  over 
the  lagoon,  but  there  were  no  stars,  and 
when  some  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall, 
they  had  gone  to  the  car  and  driven  si- 
lently, and  a  little  sadly,  to  the  hotel. 

As  the  first  raj-s  of  the  rising  sun 
/  \    streamed  up  into  the  sk>-,  Polly 
\.  rose  and  went  back  into  the  bed- 
room. .A.  clock  in  the  town  struck  sLx  as 
she  closed  the  window  behind  her.  .\maz, 
she  knew,  must  be  up  and  out  of  the  ho- 
:  -  '-thirty  because  he  was  due  to 
—  y  of  .American  tourists  on  a 
_  ,  tour  at  nine  o'clock.  This 

nieaiic  :nat  he  would  be  unable  to  come 
to  the  ship  to  see  her  off.  She  looked  at 
him  again,  still  sleeping  peacefully,  and 
her  eyes,  without  warning,  filled  with 
tears. 

Conspicuous  in  Polly's  cabin  on  A 
Deck  was  an  immense  basket  of  \-ivid 
tropical  fruits  swathed  in  cellophane  and 
l<x)ped  with  red  satin  ribbon.  Uncle 
Bob's  immediate  reaction  to  it  was  to 
sit  down  on  the  bed  and  roar  with  laugh- 
ter. Pollj-  frowned  at  him  a  little  self- 
consciously and  searched  among  the 
acres  of  cellophane  until  she  found  an 
envelope. 

"It  wouldn't  take  a  clair%-ov-ant  to 
tell  who  that  came  from,"  said  Bob. 
•*Th'5ee  little  oV  Te.xas  oil  wells  must  be 
fairly  spouting." 

p.^lly  'o.^k  a  i-ard  "Ut  of  the  envelope 
ar.  i  -  "  ---ting  was  large 

ar  y  voyage,"  she 

rea  :  '  red  and  would 

like  to  duie  with  me  quietly  tonight, 
meet  me  in  the  bar  at  seven  o'clock. 
Cordially.  Rick." 

She  handed  the  card  to  Bob  without 
comment.  He  read  it  and  handed  it  back 
to  her.  "'Cordially.'  hits  just  the  right 
note,"  he  said.  "Not  exactly  effusive, 
but  openhearted  and  friendly.  Good  old 
Rick.7 

"Don't  laugh  at  me.  Uncle  Bob.  I  feel 
rather  embarrassed." 

"Nonsense.  Pla>-  it  cool.  Grasp  the 
nettle,  danger.  As  you  said  yourself  the 
other  night,  "The  race  is  to  the  swift.' " 

"You're  an  immoral  old  gentleman, 
and  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Polly, 
sitting  next  to  him  on  the  bed. 

"I  had  a  cable  from  your  mother  this 
morning.  I  kept  it  to  give  you  as  a  fare- 
wrfl  iwesent." 

"Oh,  deorr 

"Would  you  like  me  to  read  it  to  you? 
It's  in  answer  to  the  one  I  sent  her  on 
Saturday." 

"Is  she  in  a  state?" 

"Of  course.  She's  been  in  a  state  ever 
since  she  was  bom."  He  produced  a 
cable  from  his  inner  pocket.  "Here  goes 
'Dreadfully  worried  by  tragic  news. 
Please  tell  Polly  contact  Mrs.  Dowling 
our  vicar's  sister  care  of  YWC.A.  Singa- 
pore immediately.  She  will  arrange  home- 
ward passage  as  soon  as  possible.  Tr\ist 
dear  Polly  bearing  up.  Affectionately 
NeU.'" 


"What  on  earth  are  you  g  j  • 
reply?" 

"I  already  have."  Bob  chuckled,  "l 
sent  it  from  the  hotel  this  moiaing|£ 
fore  I  came  to  fetch  you."  h 

"'\«VTiat  did  you  say?" 

"I  have  a  copy  here."  Bob  produ( 
piece  of  paper. '"  'Polly  already  sai 
Hong  Kong,"'  he  read.  "'In  cl 
two  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Her  coi 
been  magnificent.  We  should 
proud  of  her.  Writing.  Love.  Bob.' 

"Oh,  Uncle  Bob,  how  could 
Polly  started  to  laugh. 

"You'd  better  cable  her  yourself  wM 
you  land.  Say  you're  slowly  getting  q«i| 
the  shock  and  recuperating  in  a  conveil 
or  something." 

".\re  there  convents  in  Hong  KoniJR 

"There  are  convents  everj-where."^ 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  baaa 
ing  of  gongs  and  a  peremptorv',  amplifiB 
voice  shouting,  "All  visitors  ashore."  J 

Bob  got  up.  "I'd  better  be  going." 
hugged  her  affectionately  and  kissed 
on  both  cheeks.  "Enjoy  yourself  and 
to  remember  that  life  is  real,  life 
earnest  and  the  grave  is  not  the  ga 

"Sometimes  it  is,"  said  Polly.  "\ 
just  one  minute— I'd  almost  forgotte 
She  ftimbled  in  her  handbag  and  | 
duced  a  package  done  up  in  bro 
paper.  "Will  you  please  give  this 
.\maz  with  my  love?  It's  Aunt  E\ 
cigarette  case  and  lighter.  He's  be«i 
ver>-  sweet  and"  her  voice  fake) 
little"I  want  him  to  have  somet 
to  remember  me  by." 

Bob  took  the  package  and  lool 
her  quizzically  for  a  moment.  Then 
patted  her  cheek.  "No  regrets  are  wi 
a  tear."  he  said,  and  went  out  of 
cabin. 

Polly,  left  alone,  went  over  and 
the  bed  again.  She  felt  suddenly  d( 
and  noticed  that  her  hands  were 
bling.  .\  discreet  knock  on  the 
startled  her.  She  went  to  the  door 
opened  it.  .\maz  was  standing  in 
passage,  earrving  an  enormous  bi 
wrapped  in  newspaper. 

"Oh,  .\raaz!" 

He  put  the  bundle  on  the  floor, 
his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her 
ingly.  There  was  a  renewed  bani 
gongs  and  further  calls  of  "All  i 


"It  is  something  by  which  you  «1 
perhaps  remember  me.  Miss  Polly.  I 
must  go.  There  is  no  more  time." 

He  kissed  her  again  and,  with  a  little 
strangled  sob,  fled  out  of  the  cabin. 
Polly  stood  dumbly  staring  after  him  for 
a  moment,  then,  kneeling  down  on  the 
floor,  she  imdid  the  wTappings,  disclodig 
a  large  bamboo  bird  cage.  Inside  it  w» 
a  small  gray-and-pink  parrot. 

"Percv-!" 

The  parrot,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
bounced  up  and  down  with  great  excite- 
ment. She  opened  the  door  of  the  cage 
and  put  her  hand  in.  It  stepped  gingerly 
onto  her  wrist,  like  an  elderly  matroo 
approaching  a  moving  Escalator,  thea 
fluffed  out  its  feathers.  "La-di-da,' 
said  cheerfully. 

Polly  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
downy  feathers  on  its  head.  "Oh, 
di-da!"  she  mxirmured.  "A  tho 
times  la-di-da."  Suddenly  it  flutti 
away  from  her  wrist  and  perched  on 
bed  rail,  from  which  it  regarded 
critically,  with  its  head  on  one  side. 

"Oh,  Percy.  Dear,  sweet  Percy." 

"Prettj-  Polly,"  said  Percy. 

Polly  buried  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether  she  was 
laughing  or  cr>ing.  ■ 
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..Zip  


Beautiful 
oil  paintings 
by  Renoir, 
Van  Gojjh, 
Manet,  Monet 
now  yours 

as  ir'xir 

full  color 

fniined  prints 

-only  ^V-Lh 

or  all  4  for  only 
$395 


Sunflowers — Monet 

Tlic  19th  century  gave  birth  to  a  joyous,  dynamic  new  art  form  called  Impressionism.  Canvases 
suddenly  were  bathed  in  sunlight  and  came  alive. 

Here  are  fourof  the  most  magnificent  impressionist  paintings,  reproduced  to  beautify  your  home. 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  (1853-90).  one-eared  eccentric  Dutchman,  painted  swirling  yellow-gold  "Sun- 
liowers"  ai;ainst  a  pale  lemon  background,  one  of  the  most  glorious  flower  paintings  ever  created. 

•White  l  ilacs  and  Roses  '  l)v  Edouard  Manet  (1832-83)  contrasts  3  fragilely-tinted  red  and 
pink  roses  and  white  lil.tcs  in  gl.iss  container  with  a  strong,  dark  background. 

Pierre  Renoir's  (1841-1919)  A  Large  Vase  of  Flowers"  delicate  toned  spring  nosegays  are 
as  reminiscent  of  a  Dutch  still  life  as  the  delft  vase  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Sensuous  "Sunflowers"  were  created  in  characteristic  short  strokes  by  Claude  Monet  (1840- 
1926).  ■\  sunburst  of  orange  and  yellow  flowers  are  set  off  by  masses  of  green  leaves,  in  a 
white  vase  that  stands  on  a  red  cloth. 

Each  picture  is  covered  with  unbreakable  plastic  and  framed  in  passepartout  with  a  wood-like 
finisli.  Ready  to  be  hung.  Over-all  size  11x14  inches  each.  Full  set  of  four  pictures  makes  a  glori- 
ous grouping.  Full  color  framed  prints  are  available  for  immediate  delivery.  Mail  coupon  now! 


FROM  ENGLAND  WITH  LOVE— MARY  QUANT 

Sec  pages 40-4H 
BUTTERICK  PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 


(All  fabric  available  at  most  J.  C.  Penney  stores) 
ick  Pattern  No.  3287  Junior  Miss  and  Misses  Dress;  junior  sizes,  9-13; 

sizes,  10-16;  $.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  Version  shown  requires  3%  yards  of 
)ric  with  nap,  misses  size  12. 

ick  Pattern  No.  3288  Junior  Miss  and  Misses  Dress;  junior  sizes,  9-13; 

sizes,  10-16;  $.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  Dress  shown  requires  yards  of  52" 
without  nap,  misses  size  12.  Contrasting  trim  requires  %  yard  of  52"  fabric 
t  nap,  misses  size  12. 

ick  Pattern  No.  3289  Junior  Miss  and  Misses  Dress;  junior  sizes,  9-13; 
sizes,  10-16;  $.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  Version  shown  requires  2Va  yards  of 
brie  without  nap,  misses  size  12. 

ick  Pattern  No.  3290  Junior  Miss  and  Misses  Coordinate;  junior  sizes,  9-13; 
sizes,  10-16;  $.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  Jumper  shown  requires  1%  yards  of 
fabric  without  nap,  misses  size  12.  Coat  shown  requires  lYa  yards  of  58/60" 

without  nap,  misses  size  12.  Skirt  shown  requires  %  yard  of  58/60"  fabric 

It  nap,  misses  size  12.  Blouse  shown  requires  2%  yards  of  35/36"  fabric  with- 

p,  misses  size  12. 


ogue  and  Butterick  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or 
by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,  from  Vogue-Butterick  Pattern 
P.O.  Box  630,  Altoona,  Pa.*;  or  in  Canada:  P.O.  Box  4042,  Terminal 
onto  1,  Ont.  Patterns  will  be  sent  by  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  them 
sent  by  first-class  mail,  please  include  10  cents  additional  for  each  pat- 
lat  you  order.  *  California  and  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


'S  UNANIMOUS  pages  50-53 
RLAND;  Gimbels,  New  York;  Stix  Baer  &  Fuller, 
Louis.  PENDLETON:  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston;  B. 
man,  Rochester,  N.Y.  JUNIORITE:  Best  &  Co., 
York;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  WHITE  STAG: 
!St  &  Co.,  New  York;  Rich's,  Atlanta;  John  Wana- 
aker,  Philadelphia.  BOBBIE  BROOKS:  Macy  s. 
':w  York.  PETTI:  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
.CK  WINTER  JR.:  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Stix 
ier  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  J.W.  Robinson,  Los  An- 
tes. PENDLETON:  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston;  B. 
irman,  Rochester,  N.Y.  JANTZEN:  Macy's,  New 
irk;  Harvey's,  Nashville.  WHITE  STAG:  Best  & 
),  New  York;  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia. 
JTLEDGE.  B.  Altman,  New  York;  J.L.  Hudson, 
^troit;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago  HER  MAJESTY: 
mbels,  New  York;  John  A.  Brown,  Oklahoma 
ty.  LANZ:  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  Julius  Gar- 
ickel,  Washington,  D.C.;  Meacham's,  Fort  Worth, 
3X.  KAYSER:  Abraham  &  Straus.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
eier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Wolff  &  Marx,  San 
ntonio,  Tex.  SLUMBERTOGS:  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
ork;  Filene's,  Boston.  PETTI:  John  Wanamaker, 
hiladelphia  JUNIORITE:  Best  &  Co.,  New  York, 
larshall  Field,  Chicago.  JUNIOR-AIRE:  Lord &Tay- 
If.  New  York;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  LANZ: 


Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  Meacham's,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  GAY  GIBSON :  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  Boyd's, 
St.  Louis;  J.W.  Robinson,  Los  Angeles 

NEW  PATTERNS  TAKE  SHAPE  page  93 
Spats  by  American  Astral:  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.;  Wieboldt's.  Chicago;  Bon  Marche, 
Seattle.  Bra  and  girdle  by  Warner's:  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York;  Filene's,  Boston;  Regenstein's, 
Atlanta.  Patterned  stockings  by  Berkshire:  Abra- 
ham &  Straus,  Brooklyn;  Carson  Pirie  Scott, 
Chicago;  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco.  Knee  socks 
by  Bonnie  Doon:  Stern's,  New  York;  Filene's, 
Boston ;  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Oreg.  Tartan  girdle 
by  Bewitching:  Macy's,  all  stores.  Stretch  pullover 
and  tights  by  Bewitching:  B.  Altman,  New  York; 
Palais  Royal,  Shreveport.  La.;  Joseph  Magnin, 
San  Francisco.  Bra  and  pettipants  by  Gossard- 
Artemis:  Bloomingdale's,  New  York;  ZCMI,  Salt 
Lake  City;  Joske's,  Houston. 

FAMILY  REUNION  pages  102-103 
straw  pie  basket,  $5.98,  Azuma,  668  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  Yo'k,  N  Y.  flameproof  earthenware 
casserole  Bean  Pot  made  by  Karen  Karnes,  $37.50, 
Bonniers.  Inc.,  605  Madison  Ave ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


As  good  as  it  looks!  Rubbermaid  Bowl  Brush  has  exclu- 
sive rubber  bristles... makes  bowl  cleaning  easy,  thorough. 
Brush  stores  in  rustproof,  hide-away  holder  that  opens, 
closes  at  a  touch.  Only  $3.49  wherever  housewares  are  sold. 


Adjustable  Flow' 


Hygeia's  important 
exclusive  difference! 

No  two  babies  feed  the  same.  And  your  baby 
will  feed  differently  from  day  to  day  as  its 
moods  and  growth  change.  That's  why 
Hygeia's  exclusive  variable  speed  of  feed  is 
so  important.  And  you'll  appre- 
ciate Hygeia's  easiest-to-flll-and- 
clean  bottle.  Widest  mouth.  Won't 
leak.  Do  what's  best  for  your  baby. 
Send  25^  for  a  sample  nurser  to 
Ball  Brothers  Company,  Muncie, 
Indiana,  Dept.  l-8. 

"      "NATURAL  NURSERS  © 


Like  Walking 
on  Pillows! 


Air-Cushion  your  shoes 
for  luxurious  walking  ease! 

This  modern  miracle  of  walking  ease 
gratefully  pillows,  cushions  your 
feet  from  toe  to  heel.  Relieves  painful 
callouses  .  .  .  gives  mild  support  .  .  . 
eases  pressure  on  nerves  of  feet  .  .  . 
helps  lessen  strain  of  standing  or  walk- 
ing .  .  .  insulates  feet  against  heat,  cold. 
Sizes  for  men  and  women.  Sold  at  all 
Drug,  Shoe,  Department,  5-lOc  Stores. 
Always  insist  on  Dr.  SchoU'; 


AIR-PILLO 

INSOLES 


DrScholls 


PEfKSPmKnON 

SOLVED  even 
for  those  who  perspire  heavily 


A  new  anti-perspirant  that  really 
works!  Solves  underarm  problems 
for  many  who  had  despaired  of 
effective  help.  Mitchum  Anti- 
Perspirant  kt'eps  underarms  abso- 
lutely dry  for  thousands  of  grateful 
users.  Positive  action  coupled  icitli 
complete  getitloiess  to  )ioni)al  skin 
and  clothing  is  made  possible  by 
new  type  of  formula  produced  by  a 
trustworthy  50-year-old  laboratory. 
90-day  supply.  $3.00  plus  tax.  At 
leading  drug  and  toiletry  counters. 
Remember  — it  stops  e.xcessive  per- 
spiration-for  many  users  keeps 
underarms  absolutely  dry. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  A  CANCER  VIRUS  ronlinued  from  paije  39 


defense  forces  stave  f  ff  the  invader  is  a 
prime  challenge  to  cancer  fighters. 

Why  doesn't  the  body's  "immuno- 
logical defense"  come  into  play  more 
potently  agamst  cancer?  This  puzzle  is 
being  pondered  by  some  of  our  most 
distinguished  researchers,  includ- 
ing Dr.  Jona.s  Saik,  who  now 
heads  his  own  Institute  for  Bio- 
logical Studies  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

The  reason,  surmi.ses  Doctor 
Salk,  may  be  fairly  simple:  the 
cancer  cell  is  so  similar  to  a  nor- 
mal cell  that  the  body  has  trou- 
ble recognizing  it  as  an  interloper. 
It  is  as  though  a  foreign-born 
traitor  were  playing  his  role  as  an 
ordinary  American  so  well  that 
the  FBI  could  not  spot  him  among 
our  millions  of  loyal  citizens. 

But  the  body  is  not  always 
fixdcd.  The  rat*'  of  leukemia  for 
.liipane.se  who  received  the  heav- 
iest radiation  in  the  A-bomb  ex- 
plosions reached  the  unprece- 
dented figure  of  one  in  every  100 
persons.  But !)!»  persons  out  of  the 
100  (lid  mil  come  down  with  leu- 
kemia. Scientists  would  love  to 
know  why. 

They  do  have  some  clues.  In  his 
intensive  sludii's  of  the  Niles 
"cluster"  families,  blood  speciali.sl 
Dr.  Steven  ().  Schwartz,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Hematology 
of  Chicago's  ilektoen  Institute 
for  Medical  Hesr^arch,  found  leu- 
kemia antibodies  in  about  a  third 
of  the  members  of  the  victims' 
families.  Mothers  of  the  victims 
and  the  brothers  and  sisters  clos- 
est lo  them  turned  out  to  be  most 
liki'ly  to  have  such  antibodies. 

To  Doctor  Schwartz,  the  evi- 
deni-e  indicati'S  that  exposure  to  a 
leukemia  virus  has  different  con- 
se(|uences  for  different  individuals. 
Some  people  develop  no  anti- 
bodies, develop  no  immunity  and 
are  stricken  with  leukemia.  Others 
develop  antibodies,  develop  im- 
munity and  recover  completely. 
Perhaps  early  exposure  to  a  weak 
strain  of  the  virus  results  in  im- 
munity; perhaps  there  are  heredi- 
tary factors  involved.  So  far  the 
experts  can  do  no  more  than  make 
educale<l  guesses. 

But  .summing  up  what  we  have 
learned  about  leukemia  in  just  a 
few  years.  Doctor  Schwartz,  a  man 
who  thoroughly  enjoys  a  good 
story,  a  good  dinner  and  a  good  ci- 
gar, comes  t  o  a  hopeful  conclusion : 
"In  view  of  the  evidence  that  1«'U- 
kemia  is  virus-caused,  and  that 
man  is  able  to  produce  antibodies, 
it  is  logical  to  foresee  the  time 
when  leukemia  will  be  either  pre- 
vented or  its  treatment  radically 
altered 

".\s  soon  as  someone  has  the 
luck  to  grow  a  leukemia  virus— 
which  should  happen  within  a  few 
years  there  should  be  no  delay 
in  developing  a  vaccine." 

In  anticipation  of  the  day  when 
a  human  cancer  virus  will  be  iden- 
tified, the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute is  already  working  out  tech- 
niques for  growing  viruses  in  the 
large  quantities  that  will  be  needed 
to  develop  protective  vaccines. 


The  anticancer  investment  of  the  past     scale  studies,  such  as  those  into  the 


decades  has  yielded  rich  dividends  in  the 
prevention,  detection  and  treatment  of 
the  di.sease,  and  the  search  for  viruses 
should  be  thought  of  as  one  chapter,  a 
major  one,  in  the  bigger  story.  Large- 


cigarette-lung-cancer  link,  have  alerted 
millions  of  people  to  the  hazards  of  some 
common  activities. 

Dr.  Michael  B.  Shimkin,  chief  of 
Cancer  Biology  at  Temple  University's 


School  of  Medicine,  estimates  th:  j( 
cigarette  smoking  were  ended  in  ijj 
country,  it  would  cut  cancer  death  ly 
20,000  a  year.  We  are  also  learninto 
detect  certain  kinds  of  cancer  in  i^jr 
very  early  stages— and,  obviously, 


Pendletoit 
Country 
Clothes 


always 

virgin 
wool 


Honest  as  good  Scotch  porridge  (and  Pendleton 
wool)  —  our  highland  tweeds.  Such  bonny 
ca|)es.  capelets.  coats,  coatlets,  bonny 
everything!  And  so  adventurous  a  walking 
suit  —  precisely  fashionetl  inside  and  out. 
Think  big  now.  how  you'll  mix  and  pair  them 
(ifs  the  kind  of  creative  work  that's  fun). 
Rich  red,  blue,  black/white  tweeds,  too. 

Shown:  Main  ill.  Long  Jacket  Suit  49.95. 
Sleeveless  Wool  .Jersey  Shell  8.95;  left  to  right, 
Knwkabout  Coat  49,95.  Neat  Pleat  Skirt 
14.95,  Wool  .Jersey  Shirt  12.95,  Princess  Jumper 
25  00.  Small  Cape  17.95.  Highland  Caj)e  39.95, 
Neat  Pleat  Skirt  14.95,  Coordinated 
Drapeable  Fez.  Sport  Jacket  35,00. 
Inverted  Pleat  Skirt  19,95,  Turtleneck 
Slipover  12,95.  Club  Suit  39.95. 


mm 


C19«  PWM,  PortUnd.  Ot«,oii 


-  a  disease  is  identified,  the  better 
r.ance  of  fighting  it.  Scores  of  thou- 
3  of  women  owe  their  lives  to  the 
"  smear  for  the  early  diagnf^is  of 
cer\ical  cancer.  According  to  the 
an  Cancer  Society,  1,200,000 


.Americans  are  alive  today  who  have 
been  "cured"  of  cancer— that  i.s,  they 
have  survived  for  five  years  or  more 
after  treatment  with  no  evidence  of  the 
disease— and  new  diagnostic  techniques 
are  continually  being  developed. 


While  surgeons  and  radiation  special- 
ists have  been  refining  their  method.s 
of  treatment  with  encouraging  results, 
biochemists  have  begun  an  epic  search 
for  efifective  anticancer  drugs,  including 
those  which  will  work  against  viruses. 


Dr.  George  Moore,  head  of  the  Roswell 
Park  Memorial  Institute  in  Buffalo, 
reports  that  certain  cancers  in  animals 
are  100  percent  fatal  if  they  are  not 
treated.  Drugs  alone  can  save  15  percent 
of  the  animals.  Surgery  and  X  rays  can 
save  .30  percent. 

Drugs  together  with  surgical 
treatment  have  been  able  to  .save 
more  than  70  percent.  "Our  hope," 
Doc-tor  Moore  adds,  "is  to  do  as 
well  for  human  cancer." 

This  year  $48  million,  nearly  a 
third  of  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute's entire  budget,  is  being 
channeled  into  cancer-drug  re- 
search. Hundreds  of  thoasands  of 
chemicals  have  been  tested,  and 
some  30  drugs  are  now  being  used 
clinically,  with  noteworthy  suc- 
cess against  the  scourge  of  leu- 
kemia in  partic-ular. 

But  biochemists  have  yet  to 
find  a  drug  that  will  act  against 
cancer  cells  without  harming 
healthy  cells,  or  building  up  re- 
sistance in  the  body. 

The  fight  against  cancer  is  not 
over,  not  by  any  means,  and 
millions  of  men,  women  and 
children  will  suffer  and  die  before 
it  is  over. 

"Anyone  who  'understands' 
cancer  is  not  well-informed,"  Dr. 
.Albert  Szent-Gyorgyi  cautioned 
me  at  lunch  one  day  last  spring, 
after  I  had  been  expounding  on 
the  cancer-virus  hypothesis. 

Doctor  Szent-Gyorgyi,  winner 
of  a  1937  Nobel  Prize  for  discov- 
ering ascorbic  ac-id  and  isolating 
Vitamin  C,  is  skeptical  of  the 
theory  that  viruses  cau.se  human 
cancer;  indeed,  he  is  skeptical  of 

B theories  in  general. 
"Scientists,  like  other  people," 
he  points  out,  "build  up  vested 
interests  in  their  theories.  They 
are  influenced  by  fame,  honor, 
vanity,  money,  career  and  many 
other  things."  His  advice  to  ad- 
  vocates  who  are  carried  away  by 

their  enthusiasm  is,  "Smile  when 
you  say  that." 

Yet  theories  are  necessary,  he 
concedes,  to  give  dirertion  to  a 
scientist's  work,  and  he  attributes 
his  own  "small  discoveries"  to  his 
efforts  to  prove  theories  that  in- 
variably turned  out  to  be  all 
wrong. 

The  seekers  after  a  human  can- 
cer virus  may  never  quite  reach 
their  destination,  but  the  discov- 
eries they  make  en  route  may  be 
liffesavers. 

After  all  the  properly  cautious 
reservations  have  been  made,  the 
fact  remains  that  never  has  there 
been  such  hope,  such  a  sense 
among  the  nation's  scientists  of 
being  on  a  fruitful  track.  They 
are  on  the  threshold  of  one  of 
medicine's  great  mysteries.  The 
challenge  that  lures  them  on  is  not 
only  to  cure  but  to  understand,  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  enigma 
known  as  cancer. 

For  the  rest  of  us,  their  final 
success  will  mean  that  the  most 
fearsome  disease  of  our  time  will 
be  forever  blocked  from  begin- 
ning its  deadly  work.  ■ 


Kotex  napkins 
proportionM 
3  ways  v 


Yes,  proportioned  Kotcx  napkins  arc  x  aricd  in  width,  length,  and  depth, 
Choose  the  size  that  meets  your  special  needs,  completely. 


I 


REGULAR 


Medium  width, 
depth  and 
length.  F  o  r 
women  vvitli 
average  absoi  bency  needs.  Better 
protection  antl  the  softness  of  the 
new  fine  denier  covering  on  all 
Kotex  proportioned  napkins. 


Regular  lengtli 
.imi  tir|-)th.  i)ut 


with  lighter  absiirbency  neetis. 
.Also  adequate  and  most  comfort- 
able for  many  women  during  the 
waning  days. 


SLENDERLINE 


Shmmrst  ofall. 
Shorter  but 


SUPER 


a  n  d 

1  i'(  nt.  I-or  women  wlio 
n  qiiu  r  a  narrower  napkm  to  pre- 
\enl  dialing.  Provides  comfort 
with  securitv. 


Regular  length 
but  fully  lO'T 
more  absorbent 
because  it  is 
ik  i  ix  r  and  wider.  Like  all  Kotex 
napkins,  it  has  a  moisture-proof 
shield  for  extra  protection. 


■ 

MISS  Dnn  H 


NEW  SIZE! 

MISS  DEB 

Especially  for 
beginners  age  9 
to  14  years. 
Regular  absor- 
bency,  but  less  width.  .A.  gentle 
pink  covering.  .Any  9  year  old 
girl  may  soon  need  this  comfort 
and  protection. 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporalion 


Patterns 
Take  Shape 


By  Susan  Harney 


The  wearing  of  more  than  one  pattern  is  a  newly  ac- 
claimed fashion  pattern.  Taking  shape  outside:  heavily 
textured  stockings  and  knee  socks  in  bold  geometric 
designs  to  wear  with  your  sporting  life.  Watch  for 
niftily-patterned  spats,  too,  and  leotards  to  exercise 
in  or  wear  under  a  skirt.  Even  the  sheerest  stockings 
have  a  fretwork  of  delicate  pattern.  To  give  you  a 
beautiful  sense  of  security,  there's  the  pattern  within — 
all  the  brightly  colored  Howers  and  checks  and 
plaids  that  decorate  the  shapely  shapers  of  your  figure. 


Drawings  by  Luciana  Roselli 


The  pattern  that  shows:  Brick  pattern  stocking,  above  left, 
of  beige-and-black  stretch  nylon.  S2.95  a  pair;  diamond 
pattern  sheer  stockings,  aliore  r'njiii.  of  eggshell  nylon.  $1.65 
a  pair.  Both  by  Berkshire.  Hoimdstooth  check  leotard  of 
black-and-white  stretch  nylon,  lop  S7,  light!<  SO,  by  Be/rilch- 
ing.Red-and-black  chcrkerboard  spats  of  Helanco,  Sd.  by 
American  Astral.  Beige-and-wltite  ribbed  knee  socks,  riylit, 
of  icool  and  stretch  nylon,  $3.50  a  pair,  by  Bonnie  Boon. 


The  pattern  within:  Blue-and-green  art  noureau  print,  above 
left,  on  a  brassiere,  32-3S.  $3.95,  and  matching  pettipants, 
4-7,  $5.  Both  of  Antron  nylon  tricol  edged  in  lace,  by  Gos- 
sard-Artemis.  Ixed-nnd-yreen  plaid  pantie  girdle,  above,  of 
stretch  nylon.  N.  M..  ^4.  by  Bewitching.  Green-and -white 
butterfly  print,  ilireclh/  aborc,  on  brassiere  of  Antron  nylon 
tricot,  ol'-oV;,  and  matching  long-leg  pantie  girdle, 
S.  M.  L..  of  Lycra  spandex,  $11.95.  Both  are  by  Warner. 


open  the  door  all  you  like. 
Philco'Instant  ColdYefrigerators  shrug  offhea 
chill  food  fast,  run  less -No  Frost,  too. 


3Up 


A  lasting  value -summer  after  summer. 


Open  the  door  as  much  as  you  like  ...  25,  50,  even  75  times  a  day. 
Every  time  you  open  your  refrigerator  door,  the  cold  spills  out,  the 
temperature  inside  goes  up.  Especially  on  hot  summer  days.  When  the 
door  closes,  your  refrigerator  has  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do.  That's  why 
Phiico  developed  "Instant  Cold."  It  brings  back  refrigerator  temperatures 
to  an  ideal  level  quickly.  Runs  so  little,  so  quiet  and  free  from  care, 
you  hardly  give  it  a  thought.  Foods  get  the  protection  they  need. 
Ice  cubes  freeze  f?st.  And  the  17RM48  above  has  a  big  16.7  cu.  ft. 
of  space  in  a  trim,  sieek30"  of  width.  The  freezer  holds  165  lbs. 
And  you  never  defrost  refrigerator  or  freezer.  There's  a  happy  extra, 
too . . .  your  choice  ot  five  fresh  colors  ...  at  no  extra  cost. 

T^levisvSk'  Radios    Stereo  Phonographs    Home  Laundry 


//pHILCO 

(lasting 

VALUE  . 


FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY  THE  WORLD  OV 

PH I LCC 

A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  Si)T€t/^^0?^Xr??l/ia/f 

Refrigerators    Ranges    Air  Co^ditiont 


PROJECT:  YOU 


Adding  just  a  line  along  the  edge  of  your  eyelids  not  only  helps  define  your 
eyes  but  gives  expression  to  your  entire  face.  Eyelining,  other  than  for 
actresses,  started  as  a  fad  in  Paris  in  the  early  1950's.  The  "Doe  Eye,"  as  it 
was  called,  has  been  subtly  refined  and  perfected  until  now  eyeliner  has 
become  an  essential  part  of  every  woman's  everyday  eye-makeup  routine. 


THE  TOOLS 

To  achieve  a  natural  effect,  the  eyeliner  must 


be  drawn  meticulously;  and  choosing  the  right 
tool  is  vital.  Experiment  to  find  the  best  one  for 
you:  an  automatic  pencil  with  its  needle-sharp 
point;  a  wooden  pencil  with  its  point  sliced  to 
a  chiseled  slant;  or  a  sable  brush  with  liquid  or 
cake  liner.  It's  easier  to  make  a  flowing  line 
with  a  brush— especially  for  women  who  need 
to  wear  glasses  when  applying  eye  makeup  or 
whose  eyelids  are  not  smooth.  The  color  rule  is 
to  match  eyeliner  and  mascara.  However,  taupe 
Is  a  safe  color,  no  matter  what  your  mascara. 


THE  METHOD 

With  head  back,  eyes  half-closed,  look  into  mir- 


ror. Powder  eyelids  and  dust  away  excess.  Hold 
pencil  or  brush  close  to  tip  with  thumb  and  first 
two  fingers,  resting  little  finger  on  cheekbone  to 


steady  your  hand.  If  you  use  brush,  paint  with 
side,  not  the  point.  Begin  line  at  inner  corner  of 


eye.  Sweep  across  lid  close  to  lash  roots.  Tilt  up 
slightly  at  end— no  comet  tail.  Line  should  be 


fine— if  thick  and  heavy,  it  loses  its  purpose. 


Mute  final  effect  by  smoothing  finger  down  over 


line  and  repowdering.  Don't  expect  to  be  expert 
first— it  takes  practice  to  make  perfect. 


THE  EFFECT 

The  basic  line,  once  down  pat,  can  be  varied 


take  care  of  different  problems.  For  wide-set 


eyes,  make  line  a  bit  wider  at  inner  corner,  then 


thin  out  as  you  approach  outside  corner.  For 


eyes  too  close  together,  start  the  line  a  third 


of  the  way  from  the  inner  corner  of  eye,  ending 


with  a  slight  extension.  For  evening,  eyeliner 


can  be  exaggerated;  Draw  line  a  little  thicker  at 


outside  corner.  Or  use  a  dramatic  trick  to  make 


eyes  appear  even  larger;  Beneath  lower  lashes 


draw  a  threadlike  line  with  brown  pencil,  starting 


at  center  and  going  straight  out  to  end  of  eye. 


WITH  THE  SPECIAL  FLAVOR  AND  ALL-MEAT  GOODNESS  OF  SPAM 


P.S.  MAKES  TEMPTING 
SANDWICHES,  SNACKS 
AND  CANAPES  FOR 
GROWNUPS,  TOO! 


After  practicing  baton 
twirling,  Judy  climbed  thel 
apple  tree  to  rescuef 
j%         the  cat,  skated 
>^  to  the  store  for  ^ 
bobby  pins.  Now  she's 
home  from  dancing  class. 
She  needs  a  sugarless, 
go-less  soft  drink  like  a 
kangaroo  needs  a  baby 
buggy.  What  are  little 
girls  made  of?  Sugar. 
For  energy. 


NOTE  TO  MOTHERS 

How  much  energy  does  your  child  get 
from  the  synthetic  sweetener  in  a  bottle 
of  diet  soft  drink?  Exactly  none.  And 
how  much  energy  does  she  need  ?  ^'ou 
tell  us— and  ask  yourself  if  you're  doing 
her  a  favor  when  you  stock  the  refrigera- 
tor with  no-sugar  soft  drinks.  She'll 
drink  them— her  thirst  craves  anything 
that's  cold  and  wet.  But  if  you  want  her 
to  have  the  energy  she  needs,  you'll  bring 
home  the  kind  with  sugar. 


SUGAR'S  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES 

...18  calories  per  teaspoon- and  it's  all  energy 

Sugar  Information,  Inc. 


<  CHILDREN  continued  from  page  58 


I  woman.  The  sons  who  once  held 
nd  in  confidence  now  walk  in 
^vhere  I  cannot  follow. 
I  am  grateful  to  them.  I  owe 
i.\  thanks  for  letting  me  live  the 
bright  discovery  again  through 

t  if  I  had  missed  it!  Suppose  I 
'eii  busy  with  adult  foolishness 
/  ^'ight  years  ago  when  Nancy  led 
the  special  maple  with  the  low, 
1  liranch  and  solemnly  showed 
V  she  had  learned  to  chin  herself. 
;e  I  had  not  been  there  at  the 
nil  lake  the  afternoon  John  was 
and  forced  himself  to  trust  his 
body  to  the  water  and  swim  for 
;t  time.  What  if  I  had  been  en- 
1  in  some  secondary  thing,  like 
:  a  H\  ing,  and  had  never  sat  with 
rnund  the  embers  of  a  campfire 
at(  hed  the  stars  come  out  and 
his  wonder  at  them. 
'  each  summer  my  two  older  sons 
I  ha\  e  the  custom  of  challenging 
a  race.  It  became  a  sort  of  cere- 
a  primitive  rite,  a  test.  It  began 
hi  \  were  quite  young  and  sure  of 

■h-es. 

I  w  e  can  beat  you  running  to  that 


'1 1  .\  ou  can't." 
'1  ad.\ ,  set,  go!" 

r  >■  N'.  ere  surprised  that  first  year, 
y  outran  them,  for  my  legs  were 
ch  longer.  But  the  next  summer 
to  try  harder;  the  following  year, 
'  still.  Then  came  the  time  when 

to  make  sure  the  race  was  over 
St  distance— a  longer  run,  I  knew, 
ey  would  leave  me  winded  in  their 

The  last  year  we  raced  I  barely 
id  the  elm  that  marked  the  finish 
lead  of  them. 

next  summer  the  challenge  was 
5ued.  Dick's  legs  were  as  long  as 
ay  then  and  John's  were  growing 
nd  we  all  knew,  although  we  did 


not  admit  it  to  one  another,  that  they 
had  won  at  last. 

And,  in  a  way,  I  was  glad,  for  I  am 
proud  of  them.  And,  in  a  way,  I  think, 
they  were  sorry.  For  in  his  heart  each 
boy  knows  he  must  try  to  outdistance 
his  father;  but  when  it  happens,  he 
knows  he  has  lost  as  well  as  gained. 

And  now  there  is  Bobby,  who  talks 
to  me  as  an  equal  and  shares  his  boy- 
hood with  me,  but  is  sometimes  brushed 
by  the  wing  of  times  to  come. 

Yesterday  we  walked  in  the  woods 
behind  the  house,  scuffling  through  the 
fallen  leaves,  following  the  trail  our 
feet  have  made  past  a  fallen  oak  and 
past  the  remnants  of  a  stone  wall  erected 
by  men  now  dead.  He  stopped  and 
waited  for  me  while  his  collie  blundered 
ahead.  In  the  fields  beyond  the  woods 
a  single  crow  flapped  silently  away. 
The  wind  from  the  west  was  cold. 

"I  like  it,  even  this  time  of  year," 
he  said.  He  looked  up  at  me,  and  then 
away.  "Even  when  I'm  big  " 

He  stopped.  I  waited,  sensing  that 
this  was  something  I  would  remember. 

"—we'll  always  have  our  woods, 
won't  we,  Dad?  I  mean,  even  when  I'm 
big,  we  can  still  come  here?" 

I  do  not  lie  to  my  children.  It  is  a 
matter  of  pride  with  me  to  tell  them  the 
truth  as  best  I  can,  even  when  it  is  hard 
to  do.  I  did  not  really  lie  to  him  now. 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "We'll  always  have 
our  woods.  And  no  matter  how  big  you 
get,  we'll  always  walk  here  like  this." 

For  we  shall.  The  boy  I  love  now  will 
change  into  a  youth  who  bears  his  name 
and  into  a  man  who  will  stroll  through 
scuffled  leaves  with  children  of  his  own. 
And  still,  there  will  be  a  part  of  him  and 
a  part  of  me  that  will  walk  together 
along  the  path  past  the  fallen  oak.  And 
while  our  memories  last,  the  woods  will 
live  in  us  as  they  were  the  day  we  stood 
there  and  listened  to  the  tick  of  en- 
croaching time.  ■ 


7  learned  a  magic  word.  H's  'insecure'." 


COMPLETE 


BOYAITDEE 


CHEESE,HERBSjg 
and  SPICES  Hj 


JUST  ADD  WATERi 


In  this  package... Chef  put 


7  herbs  and  spices 
4  plump  tomatoes 
2  pungent  onions 
2  cloves  of  garlic 
And  a  big  chunk  of  Parmesan  cheese 

All  these  fine  foods  are  combined  in  a  generations-old  spaghetti 
sauce  recipe.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  brought  the  recipe  to  this  country 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  from  his  Italian  birthplace— Cfl^reZ/zwovo 
Val  Tibone. 

This  glorious  spaghetti  sauce  is  quick-dried  by  a  special  process 
and  brought  to  you  with  the  freshness  sealed  in. 

You  add  water  and  simmer.  The  result  is  spaghetti  sauce  as  fine 
or  finer  than  any  you've  ever  tasted.  Far  fresher-tasting  than  other 
prepared  sauces. 

It  tastes  so  fresh  and  good  because  you  make  it  fresh.  Make  it 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee®  Spaghetti  Sauce  tonight. 


PRESERVES 

FABULOUS 
FLAVOR 
IN  FIFTEEN 
MINUTES 


By  MARY  JANE  ENGEL 

I'lmil  l)r/iiirtmnit 


When  Vdiii'  l.'islc  ImmIs  |)I;iv  Hniinnht'i . 
<l(i  yon  iiisl;ir)tlv  it'ciill  the  trlorioiis 
licsli-ripc  lii.slc  (>r  lioiiM'inadc  prcscrvrs.' 
And  (io  yon  nlso recall  llic  tinicaiuictVorl 
il  look  — Ilic  lon^'  lionrs.  even  days,  ol 
|)arint!:,slicin}j[.l>oilin<j  Io  prod  nee  I  hose 
nMncinhcrcd  llavor  iniraclcs?  In  loday's 
hiin  icd  livin«r  pace,  lew  of  ns  have  lime 
Ibr  more  llian  nicnioi  ics  of  llic  ^'ood  old 
days.  The  ^'•ood  old  ways  simply  lake  lo(t 
lonjj:.  Forlnnalcly  lor  lliosc  of  ns  wlio.sc 
prid(>  in  doin<i:  is  nnliinitcd  Inil  wlio.sc 
linu>  is  nol. rcccnl  innovalions make  prc- 
s('rvin«jso('asy  il  n'(jnin'salniosl  nolliinjr 
more  lltan  the  desire  Io  do  il  and  .some 
space  in  yonr  freezer  to  ejiche  away  snin- 
iner  tastes,  indelinitely.  Uncooked  pre- 
serves, usintj-  fresh  Irnit  pins  powdered 
and  liqnid  pectins,  take  no  more  than 
15  minutes  to  make.  What's  more,  this 
new  freezer  method  actually  enhances 
llavorand  color  of  fruits(no  cookinor)an(l 
makes  the  preservi?ig  of  even  two  pints 
of  straw'berries  an  ellicient  and  sensible 
])rocedure.  Please  turn  next  page  for 
recipes  for  uncooked  preserves  as  well  as 
some  easy  recipes  for  cooked  preserves. 


Photograph  hij  Fotiades 


Uncooked  preserves  can  be  put  up  in  a  variety  of  ready-to-serve 
containers  to  bring  directly  to  the  family  table  or  to  give  as  hostess 
gifts.  In  the  freezer  above;  from  left  to  right:  Orange  preserve,  m 
a  pint  jar;  spiced  cranberry-lemon  jelly  in  a  large  beer  mug;  pine- 
apple-peach preserve  in  a  champagne  glass;  strawberry  jam,  in  a 


pilsner  glass;  minted  pear  jam,  in  a  cut-glass  sugar  bowl;  straw- 
berry-peach jam  in  apintjar;  and  apple-mint  Jelly,  in  a  wine  glass. 
Note:  Don 't  let  the  variety  of  terms  confuse  you.  Jelly  is  made  from 
juice;  jam  is  made  from  pulp;  preserve  from  whole  or  large  pieces 
of  fruit.  All,  however,  are  generally  classified  as  preserves. 
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TIPS  FOR  UNCOOKKl)  I'KKSKHVKS 

Preserves  which  are  not  cooked  must  be  frozen  or  re- 
frigerated. Texture  of  uncooked  preserves  varies  a  bit 
from  cooked  preserves,  being  slightly  more  opaque  and 
fresher-flavored.  For  best  possible  results :  ( 1 )  Use  fully 
ripened  fruit,  il)  Prepare  containers  by  v^fashing  and 
drying  thoroughly.  Seal  with  saran  or  other  freezer  wrap. 

(3)  Allow  preserves  to  stand  at  room  temperature  at 
least  24  hours  to  set.  Store  in  a  freezer  indefmitely; 
or  in  a  refrigerator  for  no  longer  than  three  weeks. 

Minted  P*«r  Jam:  (1)  Combine  in  bowl:  1^4  cups  peeled, 
diced  (resh  pears  (about  2'/^  lbs.),  juice  of  2  lemons,  1  fsp.  grated 
lemon  rind,  3  tbsps.  creme  de  menthe  or  a  few  drops  of  mint  extract, 
5  cups  sugar.  (2)  Combine  in  saucepan  cup  water,  1  box  (P4  02.) 
powdered  fruit  pectin.  Bring  to  boil;  boil  1  minute,  stirring  con 
stantly.  Add  to  fruit  mixture;  stir  3  minutes.  (3)  Quickly  ladle  into 
jais;  seal.  Makes  about  6  cups  in  12  minutes. 

Strawb«rry-P««ch  Jam:  (1)  Combine  in  bowl:  1  cup 
crushed  str3wl)eiries  (about  1  pint),  cup  peeled,  pitted,  chopped 
p»aches  (about  lb.),  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice,  4  cups  su£ar.  (2)  Com 
bine  in  saucepan:  ^.j  cup  water,  1  box  (l^.i  oz.)  powdered  fruit 
pectin;  bring  to  boil;  boil  1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Add  to 
fruit  mixture;  stir  3  minutes.  (3)  Quickly  ladle  into  jars;  seal.  Makes 
about  5  cups  in  12  minutes. 

strawbarry  Jam:  (1)  Combine  in  bowl:  l'*,t  cups  crushed 
stiawheiiics,  4  cups  sugar.  (You  may  substitute  the  same 
amount  of  blackberries  or  raspberries,  or  you  may  also  make  van 
alions  by  mixing  different  types  of  berries  to  equal  about  1  quart 
whole  berries).  (2)  Combine  in  bowl  2  tbsps.  lemon  luice, '  2  bottle 
liquid  fiuil  pectin.  Add  to  strawberries;  stir  3  minutes.  (3)  Quickly 
ladle  into  lars.  seal.  Makes  about  4  cups  in  10  minutes. 

Spload  Cranbarry  Jally:  (1)  Combine  in  saucepan  2 
cups  processed  cranberry  juice,  2  whole  cloves,  2  whole  allspice, 

1  stick  cinnamon.  Bring  to  boil;  lower  heat,  simmer  5  minutes,  cool. 
(2)  Combine  in  bowl:  strained  cranberry  juice,  5  cups  sugar.  (3) 
Combine  2  tbsps.  lemon  juice,  '  ■•  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin.  Add 
cranberry  juice;  stir  3  minutes.  (4)  Quickly  lad'e  into  jars,  seal. 
Makes  about  4  cups  in  10  minutes. 

Appla-Mini  Jally:  (1)  Put  <  cup  firmly  packed  mint  leaves 
in  saucepan;  press  mint  with  spoon  to  release  juice.  Add^i  cup 
water.  Cover;  bring  to  boil.  Remove  from  heal;  cool.  Finely  chop 
,'4  cup  mint;  set  aside,  (2)  Combine  in  bowl  2 •  -2  cups  apple  juice, 
5-',i  cups  sugar,  2  tbsps.  lemon  juice,  strained  mint  liquor.  (3)  Com 
bine  ■''.(  cup  water,  1  box  (1^  1  oi.)  powdered  fruit  pectin;  bring  to 
boll;  boil  1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Add  to  fruit  mixture;  stir 
3  minutes.  Stir  in  chopped  mint  and  a  little  green  food  coloring. 

(4)  Quickly  ladle  into  jars;  seal.  Makes  6  cups  in  15  minutes. 

PIneappla-PeaoH  Preserve:  (1)  Combine  in  bowl:  2 
cups  peeled,  pitted,  chopped  peaches(about  l''.i  lbs.),  Icupdrained, 
canned,  crushed  pineapple,  5).^  cups  sugar.  (2)  Combine  in  bowl: 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  1  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin.  Add  to  fruit 
mixture;  stir  3  minutes.  (3)  Quickly  ladle  into  jars;  seal.  Makes 
about  7  cups  in  15  minutes. 

Orange  Preserve:  (1)  Combine  in  bowl:  2  cups  peeled, 
seeded,  chopped  fresh  oranges  (about  6),  4  cups  sugar,  I4  tsp.  almond 
extract.  (2)  Combine  in  bowl:  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice,  1^  bottle  liquid 
fruit  pectin.  Add  to  the  fruit  mixture ;  stir  for  3  minutes.  (3)  Quickly 
ladle  into  jars  and  seal.  Makes  about  4  cups  in  15  minutes. 


TIPS  FOR  COOKED  PRESERVES 

These  cooked  preserves  do  not  have  to  be  stored  in  the 
freezer,  take  more  time  to  make,  but  are  worth  the  effort. 
( 1)  Use  hard-ripened  fruit.  (2)  To  test  for  proper  thick- 
ness, dip  metal  spoon  into  boiling  liquid.  Lift  spoon 
out;  tilt.  When  2  heavy  drops  form,  run  together  and 
slowly  slide  from  spoon,  remove  preserves  from  heat. 

(3)  Prepare  containers  by  sterilizing  in  boiling  water  or 
use  your  dishwasher.  Seal  with  airtight  covers  (you 
may  use  lids  or  paraffin)  and  store  in  dark,  cool  place. 

Apricot  Jam:  (1)  Combine  in  6-8-quart  kettle:  2  quarts 
peeled,  pitted  and  crushed  apricots  (about  5  lbs.),  6  cups  sugar 
and  '4  cup  lemon  juice.  (2)  Bring  to  boil;  stir  until  sugar  dissolves. 
Boil  35  minutes,  or  until  mixture  thickens;  stir  occasionally  to 
prevent  sticking.  (3)  Quickly  ladle  into  hot  jars;  seal.  Makes  about 
10  cups  in  45  minutes. 

Crabappie  Jelly:  (1)  Combine  in  8-quart  kettle:  5  pounds 
unpeeled,  sliced  tart  apples,  5  cups  water.  Cover;  simmer  20  min- 
utes, or  until  tender.  Dram  overnight  through  damp  cotton  flannel 
or  several  layers  of  cheesecloth.  Do  not  squeeze,  (2)  Combine  in 
8  quart  kettle  4  cups  juice,  4  cups  sugar.  (Work  with  4  cups  juice 
at  a  time  to  get  proper  gel.)  Boil  rapidly  until  jelly  tests  done  (see 
tip  No.  2,  above).  Skim  off  foam.  (3)  Quickly  ladle  into  hot  jars ;  seal. 
Makes  about  9  cups  in  90  minutes. 

Currant-Raspberry  Jelly: (1)  Combine  in  8-quart  kettle: 
4  quarts  fresh  currants  with  stems,  2  quarts  raspberries  (may  sub- 
stitute same  amount  of  black  raspberries),  1 '  2  cups  water.  (2) 
Bring  to  boil;  simmer  10  minutes,  or  until  currants  turn  pale  pink; 
stir  occasionally.  Strain  overnight  through  damp  cotton  flannel  or 
several  layers  of  cheesecloth.  Do  not  squeeze.  (3)  Combine  in  8- 
quart  kettle  4  cups  juice,  3  cups  sugar.  (Work  with  only  4  cups  juice 
at  a  time  to  get  proper  gel.)  Bring  to  boil,  stirring  occasionally  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Boil  rapidly  until  jelly  tests  done.  Skim  off  foam. 

(4)  Quickly  ladle  into  hot  jars ;  seal.  Makesabout  9cups  in  90  minutes. 

Fresh'  Mint  Jelly:  (1)  Put  IV2  cups  mint  leaves  in  saucepan; 
press  mint  with  spoon  to  release  juice.  Add  2]/2  cups  water.  Cover; 
bring  to  a  boil.  Remove  from  heat;  let  stand  15  minutes.  Strain  off 
liquor.  Finely  chop'  i  cup  mint  leaves;  set  aside.  (2)  Combine  in  a 
B  quart  kettle:  1  -  .j  cups  mint  liquor,  \4  cup  lemon  juice,  3 '  2  cups 
sugar;  bring  to  boil.  (3)  Add  '  2  bottle  liquid  fruit  pectin;  boil  rapidly 
1  minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat;  stir  in  a  few  drops 
green  food  coloring,  chopped  mint.  (4)  Quickly  ladle  into  hot  jars; 
seal.  Makes  about  4  cups  in  20  minutes. 

Strawberry  Preserve:  (1)  Combine  in  6-quart  kettle:  1 
quart  hulled  strawberries,  4 '  2  cups  sugar.  Let  stand  1  hour  at  room 
temperature.  (2)  Slowly  bring  to  boil;  stir  until  sugar  dissolves. 
Add  I4  cuplemonjuice.(3)Boil  rapidlyl5minutes.Removefromheat 
and  pour  into  shallow  pan.  Cover;  refrigerate  overnight.  (4)  Quickly 
ladle  into  hot  jars;  seal.  Makes  4  cups  in  45  minutes. 

Peach  Preserve:  (1)  Combine  in  8-quart  kettle:  2  cups 
water,  314  cups  sugar.  Bring  to  boil;  stir  until  sugar  dissolves.  (2) 
Add  5  cups  peeled,  pitted  and  sliced  peaches  (about  4  lbs.),  2  tbsps. 
lemon  juice;  boil  rapidly  25  minutes  or  until  fruit  becomes  trans- 
parent. (3)  Remove  from  heat  and  pour  into  shallow  pan.  Cover; 
refrigerateovernight.(4)Drainfruit.  (If  syrup  is  thin,  boil  3  minutes 
more,  or  until  thickened.)  (5)  Pack  drained  fruit  into  hot  jars.  Add 
equal  amount  of  syrup  to  each  jar.  Makes  about3cups  in  60  minutes. 
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Of  all  leading  national  brands  ... 

Only  Mazola  gives  you 
all  the  benefits 
of  100%  corn  oil. 


1»  Fries  light . . .  golden . . .  delicious. 

S«  Most  effective  of  leading  oils  in 
cutting  down  saturated  fats. 

3.  Rich  in  Corn  Oil  Polyunsaturates. 

4,  Has  no  greasy,  heavy  taste- 
so  easy  to  digest. 


HAWAIIAN  CHICKEN 

1/4  cup  Mazola  Corn  Oil 

1  (8V2  oz.)  can  crushed  pineapple, 

lightly  drained 
1  /4  to  1/3  cup  lemon  juice 
1  /4  cup  Karo  Red  or  Blue  Label  Syrup 

2  tbsp.  soy  sauce 

1  tsp.  salt 
1/4  tsp.  pepper 
1/4  tsp.  ginger 

8-10  chicken  legs 

Combine  Mazola  Corn  Oil,  pineapple, 
lemon  juice,  Karo  Syrup,  soy  sauce,  salt, 
pepper  and  ginger.  Arrange  the  chicken 
skin  side  down  in  shallow  baking  pan.  Brush 
with  pineapple  mixture.  Bake  in  375°  F. 
(moderate)  oven,  brushing  frequently  with 
pineapple  mixture  and  turning  once,  until 
fork  tender,  about  55  minutes.  Place  un- 
der broiler  and  broil  until  browned. 

LUAU  COLESLAW 

3/4  cup  Hellmann's  Real  Mayonnaise 
1  /4  cup  vinegar 

2  tsp.  sugar 
1  tsp.  salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

3  qts.  finely  shredded  cabbage 

(about  3  lbs.) 
1  (11  oz.)  can  mandarin  orange 

sections,  drained 
1  (6  oz.)  can  chilled  jellied  cranberry 

sauce,  cut  in  cubes 

Combine  Real  Mayonnaise,  vinegar, 
sugar,  salt  and  pepper.  Chill.  Just  before 
serving,  add  shredded  cabbage,  and  man- 
darin orange  sections.  Toss  until  evenly 
coated.  Add  cubed  cranberry  sauce,  toss 
lightly.  Makes  6-8  servings. 


This  year,  make  it  an  old-fashioned 


Bi)  WILLETTA  BAR-ILL  AN  Food  Editor 


continued 


Summer,  the  season  of  leisure  and  good  weatlier,  is  the  ideal 
time  for  a  good  old-fashioned  gathering  of  the  far-fiung  fam- 
ily clan.  Like  most  festivities,  the  family  reunion  is  celehrated 
around  a  meal  and  we  think  the  most  appropriate  kind  for 
this  occasion  is  an  everyhody-bring-something.  |)ot-luck 
dinner.  The  organizational  problems  of  giving  such  a  dinner 
should  be  worked  out  ahead  time.  Here  are  some  tips  to 
forestall  confusion:  When  you  invite  your  guests  (weeks  in 
advance),  lindout  which  dishes  each  woman  excels  in  •  Plan 


y(mr  niemi  and  assign  dishes  to  guests  according  to  their 
specialty.  (This  may  require  some  diplomacy,  since  all  may 
claim  the  same  specialty— you  can  always  ask  for  a  second 
choice)  •  (llioose  only  fork  or  finger  foods  •  (Ihoose  dishes 
that  travel  easily  •  Encourage  your  guests  to  bring  food  in 
serving  dishes:  ready  to  eat,  or  at  least  to  heat  •  Set  the 
table— whether  indoors  or  outdoors— in  a  cool,  comfortable 
spot.  Here,  to  make  it  the  most  spectacular  and  successful 
reunion  in  family  history,  are  some  of  our  favorite  recipes. 


9. 


COUNTRY-FRIED  CHICKEN:  Cut 
:}  chickens  (2  4-3  lbs.  each )  into  serving 
pieces;  flip  in  l'^  <'upf*  ''Kht  cream. 
Cc)inl)iiu'  in  paper  bag:  1  cup  (lour,  1  '  2 
cups  paci<aKe{l  cornflake  crumtw,  2  tsps. 
each  seasoned  salt  and  paprika,  ',,  l«p. 
black  pepper;  add  chicken  pieces  (a  few 
at  a  time)  and  toss  toRether  lightly  until 
thoroughly  coaled.  Heat  cooking  oil 
('v-i'H'h  deep)  in  heavy  skillet;  add 
chicken  pieces  and  brown  on  both  aides. 
Transfer  chicken  to  largi-  roasting  pan; 
cover.  Hake  at  :j.">0  K.  for  :U)  minutes, 
or  until  tender.  Remove  cover;  bake 
T)  more  minutes.  Serves  12. 

I'lONEER-STYLE  MEAT  U)AVES: 
Coinbine  4  lbs.  ground  beef,  l'^  lbs. 
ground  veal,  2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs, 
I  slightly  beaten  eggs,  2  cups  chili 
sauce,  I  1)  cups  chopped  onion,  ' :(  cup 
chopped  parsley,  1  tbsp.  salt,  '1  tsp. 
black  pepper;  mix  lightly  with  fork. 
Kill  2  loaf  pans  (it-x.VxH-inch  sizei. 
Hake  1  hour.  1  .">  mimiles  at  :J.")0'  F. 
Serves  Hi. 

IIAM-ANI>-I>INEAI'I'LE  CASSE- 
ROLE: Slice  U  lbs.  boned,  rolled,  cooked 
ham  into  '  2-i'i<"b-thick  slices.  Drain  2 
cans  (l-lb.-14-oz.  each  )  sliced  pineapple; 
reserve  1  '  .>  cups  syrup.  Alternate  ham 
and  pineapple  slices  in  large  shallow 
casst-roh'.  Melt  :<  tbsps.  butter  or  mar- 
garine in  l-(|t.  saucepan.  Hlend  in  It 
tbsps.  Hour;  cook,  stirring  until  smooth. 
Combine  reserved  pineapple  .syrup,  'h 
cup  each  brown  sugar  and  vinegar,  -i 
t  bsps.  prepared  mustard,  2  tbsps.  tomato 
sauce;  gradually  blend  into  flour  mix- 
ture. Cook,  stirring  until  slightly  thick- 
ened. I'our  sauce  over  ham  and  pine- 
apple. Bake  1  hour  at  350°  F.  Baste 
often  with  sauce.  Serves  1'^. 

MACARONI-AND-CHEESE  CAS- 
SEROLE: Cook  1  lb.  macaroni,  follow- 
ing package  directions;  drain.  Saute 
'  o  lb.  sliced  mushrooms  in  3  tbsps.  butter 
or  margarine;  remove  from  skillet. 
Saute  '  2  cup  minced  onion  in  T)  tbsps. 
butter  or  margarine.  Blend  5  tbsps.  flour 
into  onions;  cook,  stirring  until  smooth. 
Add  3 '  _)  cups  milk,  1 ' cups  chicken 
broth,  2  tsps.  each  Worcestershire  sauce 
and  salt,  1  tsp.  dry  mustard,  '4  tsp. 
white  pepper,  2 '  2  cups  grated  Cheddar 
cheese,  1  '4  cups  grated  Parmesan 
cheese;  cook,  stirring  until  slightly 
thickened  and  cheese  melts.  Combine 
in  greased  3-qt.  casserole:  macaroni, 


cheese  sauce,  mushrooms,  cup  sliced 
black  olives.  Sprinkle  top  with  mixture 
of  '  2  fup  grated  Cheddar  cheese,  '4  cup 
grated  I'armesan  cheese.  Bake  at  3.50'  F. 
for  4.")  minutes  or  until  lightly  browned. 
S«'rvi's  12. 

HAKEl)  ItEANS:  Saute  1  strip  .salt 
pork  in  small  skillet ;  add  and  lightly 
brown  1  cup  minced  onion.  Combine 
in  2'  casserjile:  4  cans  ( 1-lb.  each  1 
pork  and  beans,  the  browned  (mion,  'i 
cup  tomato-biuse  barbecue  sauce,  '4 
cup  dark  corn  syruj),  2  tbsps.  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  4  tsps.  dry  mustard;  top  with 
salt  pork.  Bake  at  3.')0'  F.  for  1  hour. 
Serves  12. 

INDIANA  CORN  I'VDDINC:  Fry  6 
slices  bacon;  rlrain  and  crumble.  Melt 
cup  butter  or  margarine  in  skillet. 
Add  and  lightly  brown  '4  cup  chopped 
green  pepper,  3  tbsps.  chopped  onion. 
Heal  with  rotary  beater:  6  eggs,  3  cups 
milk,  1  tbsp.  sugar,  2  tsps.  salt,  '4  tsp. 
black  pepper.  Combine  both  mixtures; 
add  .")  cups  drained,  cooked  or  canned 
corn.  I'our  into  greiuted  2 '  2-qt.  cas.serole. 
Hake  at  32.')  F.  for  1  hour,  20  minutes 
or  until  knife  inserted  near  center  comes 
out  clean.  Serves  12. 

MARINATED  MIXED  VEGETABLE 
SALAD:  Cook  3  pkgs.  (10-oz.  each) 
frozen  mixed  vegetables  following  pack- 
age directions;  drain.  Combine:  '2  cup 
.salad  oil,  6  tbsps.  vinegar,  2  tbsps.  sugar, 
1  tsp.  salt,  '2  tsp.  prepared  mustard, 
'4  tsp.  white  pepper,  '2  clove  crushed 
garlic.  Toss  mixed  vegetables  with 
dressing  and  1  cup  cubed,  processed 
cheese.  Cover;  chill  two  hours.  Serves  12. 

WILTED  CUCUMBER  SALAD: 
Score  and  thinly  slice  6  large  cucumbers. 
Layer  slices  in  bowl,  lightly  salting  be- 
tween layers.  Cover  slices  with  weighted 
plate;  refrigerate  overnight.  Rinse  slices 
under  running  cold  water;  drain  thor- 
oughly. Blend  in  mixture  of  -3  cup 
vinegar,  2  tsps.  sugar,  '2  tsp.  white 
pepper,  a  few  small  sprigs  of  fresh  dill; 
cover  and  marinate  1  more  hour  in 
refrigerator.  Serves  12. 

POTATO  SALAD:  Toss  together  6  lbs. 
peeled,  cubed  and  cooked  potatoes  with 
•4  cup  hot  vinegar.  Add  1  cup  each 
sliced  celery  and  chopped  sweet  pickles, 
''4  cup  chopped  scallions,  '  2  cup  sliced 
radishes,  '4  cup  chopped  parsley,  1  tbsp. 


salt,  }i  tsp.  black  pepper;  toss  all  to- 
gether lightly.  Cover;  refrigerate.  When 
ready  to  serve,  toss  with  cream  dressing. 
For  Cream  Dressing:  Combine  in  top  of 
double  boiler  3  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks, 
mixture  of  '4  cup  flour,  2 '4  tsps.  each 
sugar,  dry  mustard  and  salt,  1  crushed 
clove  garlic,  cup  hot  vinegar,  1  •  2 
tbsps.  melted  butter  or  margarine.  Cook, 
stirring  until  mixture  thickens;  remove 
from  heat.  Stir  in  1 '  2  cups  heavy  cream. 
Chill.  Salad  serves  12. 

BLUE  BERRY  MUFFINS:  Sift  to- 
gether 2  cups  flour,  ' ,,  cup  sugar,  1  tbsp. 
baking  powder,  '  2  tsp.  salt.  Beat  until 
frothy:  2  eggs,  ■'•4  cup  milk,  li  cup  cook- 
ing oil.  Make  a  well  in  center  of  dry 
ingredients;  add  egg  mixture;  mix  until 
just  moistened.  Gently  fold  in  1  cup 
fresh  blueberries.  Drop  batter  into  un- 
greased,  paper-lined  muflin  pans.  Bake 
at  400  F.  for  20  minutes  or  until  golden. 
Makes  16  small  mufl^ns. 

SAUSAGE  BISCUITS:  Cook  '2  lb. 
bulk  sausage;  drain  and  crumble.  Sift 
together  2  cups  flour,  2  tsps.  baking 
powder,  1  tsp.  salt,  '4  tsp.  baking  soda. 
Cut  '4  cup  shortening  into  flour  mix- 
ture until  texture  is  like  cornmeal.  Stir 
in  sausage  and  ■''4  cup  buttermilk.  Knead 
on  floured  board  10  times;  roll  out  to 
'2-inch  thickness.  Cut  with  154-inch 
round  biscuit  cutter.  Bake  at  450"  F. 
on  ungreased  baking  sheet  10  minutes  or 
until  golden.  Makes  20  biscuits. 

DEVIL'S  FOOD  CAKE:  Cream  to- 
gether 1  cup  butter  or  margarine,  1  cup 
brown  sugar,  1  ^4  cups  sugar  and  1  tsp. 
vanilla.  Gradually  add  4  eggs;  beat 
until  light  and  flufl'y.  Combine  6  squares 
melted  unsweetened  chocolate  with  ^.j 
cup  boiling  water;  stir  into  egg  mixture. 
Sift  together  3  cups  cake  flour,  1  ^2  tsps. 
baking  soda,  1  tsp.  baking  powder,  H 
tsp.  salt.  Alternately  add  dry  ingredients 
and  1  cup  buttermilk,  stir  until  batter 
is  smooth.  Pour  into  3  greased  and 
floured  9-inch  layer  pans.  Bake  at  3.50° 
F.  for  30  minutes,  or  until  cake  tests 
done.  When  cool,  frost  with  favorite 
icing.  Serves  12. 

DATE-NUT  BARS:  Sift  together  1)2 
cups  flour,  1 '  2  tsps.  baking  powder,  '  2 
tsp.  each  salt  and  cinnamon.  Add  4  cups 
chopped  dates  and  2  cups  chopped 
walnuts;  stir  until  well  coated  with 
flour  mixture.  Beat  together  5  eggs. 


1  '4  cups  sugar,  1 3'2  tsps.  vanilla.  Gradi 
ally  blend  flour-fruit  mixture  into  eg 
mixture.  Pour  into  greased  and  fl<>ure 
13-x9-x2-inch  pan.  Bake  at  32:.  V.  fo 
55  minutes,  or  until  center  feels  fi 
touch.  Cool;  cut  into  bars.  Ser.'s  .'4 

APPLESAUCE-SPICE  CAKE  WITl, 
PENUCHE  ICING:  Cream  together 
cup  butter  or  margarine,  2  cups  sugar 
add  2  eggs  and  beat  until  light  am 
flufTy.  Stir  in  2  cups  applesauce.  Sift 
gether  3  cups  cake  flour,  2  tsps.  ea( 
baking  soda  and  cinnamon,  ]  ■>  tsp.  ea( 
cloves,  allspice  and  nutmeg;  graduall; 
add  to  applesauce  mixture  and  stir  unt 
batter  is  smooth.  Stir  in  1  cup  finel; 
chopped   walnuts.    Pour  batter 
greased  and  floured  13-x9-x2-inch  caki 
pan.  Bake  at  3.50°  F.  for  45  minutes  oi( 
until  cake  tests  done.  Cool;  frost  witl 
Penuche  Icing.  For  Penuche  Iciny:  M 
»4  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Stir  in  1 
cups  light  brown  sugar;  bring  to  boii  I 
stirring  constantly;  cook  for  2  minutes 
Stir  in  6  tbsps.  light  cream;  bring  to  boi 
again.  Remove  from  heat;  cool  unti 
lukewarm.  Gradually  stir  in  2  ' 2  to  J 
cups  sifted  confectioner's  sugar;  beat 
until  spreading  consistency;  ice  cake 
top  with  chopped  nuts.  Serves  IB. 


CHERRY  PIE:  Combine  2  cans  (1  lb 
each )  drained,  pitted  sour  red  cherries. 

cup  each  cherry  liquid,  brown  sugai 
and  granulated  white  sugar,  2  tbsps. 
instant  tapioca,  tsp.  almond  extract 
let  stand  20  minutes,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Prepare  1  pkg.  (10-oz.)  pie-crusi 
mix,  following  package  directions.  Lini 
9-inch  pie  plate  with  half  of  pastry. 
Pour  cherry  mixture  into  lined  pie  plate; 
dot  top  with  1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine. 
Roll  remaining  pastry  into  rectangle; 
cut  into  3  2-inch  strips;  form  lattice  top;, 
crimp  edges  together.  Bake  at  425°  F. 
for  40  minutes  or  until  crust  is  golden| 
and  filling  is  bubbly.  Serves  6. 

FRESH  PEACH  ICE  CREAM:  Heat 
to  boiling  point:  2  cups  light  cream,  2 
cups  heavy  cream,  %  cup  sugar,  14  tsp 
salt.  Remove  from  heat;  cool.  Combine: 
cream  mixture,  14  tsp.  each  almond 
extract  and  vanilla,  2  cups  (about  3  lbs. 
peeled,  pitted  and  crushed  peaches.  Pour 
into  container  of  churn-type  ice-cream 
freezer;  cover  and  place  into  position  in 
tub  of  freezer.  Churn  and  freeze,  fol- 
lowing specific  directions  for  your  freezer. 
Makes  2  quarts  ice  cream.  ■ 
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aft  Barbecue  Sauce  doesn't  just 
sit  there  -  it  simmers  real  cookout 
flavor  all  through  the  meat 


It's  made  with  19  herbs  and  spices!  When  that  sauce  starts  to  simmer, 
the  savory  flavor  goes  right  into  the  hambui'ger  and  keeps  it  juicy.  Brings  to 
every  bite  the  good,  hearty  taste  you  cook  outdoors  to  get.  Also  try  Kraft 
Hot  or  Hickory  Smoke  flavored  Barbecue  Sauce.  Best  idea— try  all  three ! 


SAVE  100 

ON  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  3: 


Kraft  Hickory 
Smoke  flavored 
Barbecue  Sauce 


Mr.  Dealer:  You  are  authorized  to  act  as  our  agent 
in  redeeming  this  coupon.  Kraft's  representative  will 
handle  the  coupon  redemption  for  10*  plus  2*  for 
handling  for  each  coupon,  provided  you  and  the 
customer  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  offer. 
Proof  of  purchase  of  sufficient  stocks  of  Kraft 
Barbecue  Sauce  products  specified  to  cover  coupons 
presented  must  be  furnished  upon  request.  We  will 
not  honor  redemption  through  outside  agencies, 
brokers,  etc.  except  where  specifically  authorized  by 
Kraft.  The  customer  must  pay  any  sales  or  similar 
tax  on  the  product  received.  Coupon  void  if  use  is 
prohibited,  restricted  or  taxed  Cash  redemplion 
value  of  coupon  l/20i.  Redemption  on  other  than 
products  specified  constitutes  fraud. 

KRAFT  FOODS 


I  IOC  [Yir  Redeem  this  coupon  promptly  Hi]  10C| 


You  feel  so  cool,  so  clean,  so  fresh  with  TAMPAX  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way 

SWIMSUIT.  COLE  OF  CALIFORNIA.    GORED  MATLISEE  EVENING  DRESS.  LANZ.    TAMPAXS  INTERNAL  SANITARY  PROTECTION  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY  TAMPAX  INCORPORATED,  PALMER,  MASS. 
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SITCOM)  OF  TWO  PARTS 

The  author  irith  one  of  her  many  friends.  "They  surrounded  me  with  love,  always." 

sing  more  of  what  it  was  like  to  have  l)eeii  the  fond  daughter  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  and  lovely  Billie  Burke. 


he  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  1921  cost 
$250,000— the  most  expensive  Fol- 
_  lies  to  date.  The  Globe  Theater 
sed  the  show  that  year  because 
ddy's  production  of  Sally  was  still 
king  them  in  at  the  New  Amster- 
n.  The  Midnight  Frolics  was  also  a 
ring  success.  Daddy  rushed  off  to 
rope  on  a  business  trip,  rushed  back, 
e  telephones  rang  and  rang,  and 
stern  Union  boys  bicycled  through 
gates  and  up  our  long  driveway  half 
ozen  times  a  day. 

\t  the  end  of  July  Daddy  suddenly 
nounced  that  he  couldn't  stand  it  an- 
ler  minute.  He  said  his  only  hope  for 
ity  lay  in  getting  away  from  it  all- 
ay to  someplace  where  nobody  could 
at  him. 

'The  simple  life,"  Daddy  said, 
'hat's  the  ticket.  Somewhere  out 
and  he  gestured  vaguely  in  the 
leral  direction  of  New  Rochelle— 
here  the  moose  plunge  down  to  the 
e  and  trout  leap  out  of  the  water 
dno  one  can  call  me  on  the  telephone." 

It  sounds  heavenly,"  Mother  said. 
Captain  Gray,  our  wintertime  chap- 
)n  for  fishing  and  boat  trips,  sum- 
med by  wire  from  Florida  and  con- 
nted  with  Daddy's  rosy  dream  ("I 
n't  -want  a  lot  of  complications," 
addy  told  him  firmly.  "The  watch- 


word is  simplicity."),  knew  of  just  the 
spot— a  hunting  camp  12  miles  outside 
the  whistlestop  called  Riley's  Brook  in 
New  Brunswick,  Canada.  No  roads,  no 
telephones,  nothing  but  lots  of  fish  and 
game  and  peace. 

"Fine,"  Daddy  said.  "I'll  buy  it. 
How  much  are  they  asking?" 

"No,  no,  no,"  Captain  Gray  said. 
"Rent  it  for  a  few  weeks  and  see  how 
you  like  camp  life.  You  can  think  about 
getting  your  own  place  later." 

"You're  absolutely  sure  it's  not  an 
elaborate  deal?"  Daddy  asked  Captain 
Gray.  "Remember  the  watchword.  Sim- 
plicity." 

"It's  simple,  all  right,"  Captain  Gray 
said.  "Don't  worry  about  that." 

We  arrived  at  Riley's  Brook  early  in 
the  evening.  When  we  got  a  look  at  the 
ramshackle  hotel  in  which  we  were  to 
spend  the  night  I  think  Mother  began 
to  suspect,  dimly,  what  she  had  let  her- 
self in  for  on  this  trip. 

We  set  off  on  the  portage  into  camp  at 
dawn.  Our  party  had  now  been  expanded 
to  include  four  guides,  half  a  dozen 
hunting  dogs,  several  horses,  three  buck- 
boards  for  the  luggage  and  supplies,  and, 
bringing  up  the  rear,  a  cow. 

Twelve  weary  miles  later  we  rounded 
the  last  rutted,  washed-out  turn  in  the 
trail.  Daddy,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 


caravan,  stopped  short,  and  everybody 
and  everything  backed  up  behind  him 
all  the  way  down  the  line.  I  heard 
Mother,  who  was  behind  me,  give  a  faint 
moan. 

The  setting  was  there,  all  right — the 
lake,  the  pines,  the  mountains  in  the 
distance— but  smack  in  the  middle  of  a 
clearing  next  to  the  lake,  vile  man  had 
put  up  one  enormous,  raw,  ugly  cabin. 

That  was  all.  The  whole  camp.  One 
cabin. 

"Well,  by  God,  you  were  right,  Her- 
man," Daddy  said  at  last.  "It  certainly 
is  simple." 

When  Daddy  later  decided  that  he 
wanted  his  own  camp  he  went  about  it 
in  a  typically  Ziegfeldian  grand  manner. 
He  bought  an  island  on  a  chain  of  lakes 
in  the  Laurentians,  christened  it  Billie 
Burke  Island,  and  then  proceeded  to 
build  a  camp  on  it.  He  named  it  Camp 
Patricia. 

Camp  Patricia  was  even  more  remote 
from  civilization  than  Riley's  Brook 
had  been,  but  Daddy's  thirst  for  the 
simple  life  had  been  somewhat  slaked 
up  in  New  Brunswick.  There  was  still 
no  telephone  at  Camp  Patricia,  but 
there  was  a  powerboat  (also  named 
Patricia)  to  link  us  by  water  to  the 
nearest  town. 


Along  with  the  boat.  Daddy's  version 
of  Walden-in-Canada  included  a  main 
house,  a  guest  lodge,  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen  under  their  own  separate  roof, 
a  storehouse,  a  dormitory  for  the  guides, 
and  a  house  built  especially  for  Mother, 
with  its  own  boat  landing. 

The  permanent  population  of  the 
camp  also  included  two  maids  imported 
from  Hastings,  a  couple  of  local  French- 
Canadian  girls  to  help  with  the  clean- 
ing, a  trained  nurse  ("Because,"  as 
Mother  said  cryptically,  "you  never 
know"),  Blackie  (Marian  Black,  a 
Smith  College  girl  engaged  to  tutor  me 
in  arithmetic  and  take  the  place  of  a 
governess),  Armand,  who  ran  the  boat, 
and  eight  guides.  And,  of  course,  the 
old  regulars— Captain  Gray,  Doc  Wag- 
ner, Sidney,  Ernest,  and  the  cow. 

Plus  our  guests.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Camp  Patricia  was  700  miles,  and 
12  hours,  from  Broadway,  an  amazing 
number  of  guests  managed  to  hack  their 
way  through  the  underbrush  and  stum- 
ble into  camp.  Some  of  our  guests  adored 
camp  life,  and  some  didn't. 

Ellin  and  Irving  Berlin  came  to 
spend  a  week  during  one  August,  but 
their  visit  wasn't  much  of  a  success.  I 
think,  now,  that  Mrs.  Berlin  was  prob- 
ably pregnant  at  the  time.  Anyway,  she 
didn't  seem  able  to  cope.  Irving  wasn't 
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liiUii'  lliir/ii'  /lii/iin/  dill  III  I  III'  hriiili.  "  Miil/irr  oiiiiilril  llip  sun  likr  the  /t/nf/iit'.' 


iTUirh  jollier.  .Icnmu'  Kern  had  Hcnt 
Daddy  the  .scrip!  of  Shoir  liitiil,  and 
Daddy  was  r-razy  about  it.  He  ^ww  it  to 
IrviiiK  to  read.  IrviiiK  look  it  to  hi.s 
room  and  emerKed  a  few'  hours  later 
shaking  his  head  Kl<><'miiy. 

"Forget  it,  Flo,"  Irving  .said,  handing 
buck  the  script  to  Daddy.  "This  show 
will  never  make  a  musical  not  in  a 
million  years." 

The  summers  .seemed  to  gel  l)etter 
year  after  year.  1  learned  lo  hunt 
and  cook  and  pitch  horseshoes  and 
skill  woodchucks  and  fish  and  dive  and 
paddle  a  canoe.  Captain  Gray  taught  me 
.some  of  the  things  I  learned,  and  HIackie 
taught  me  some,  but  it  was  Mother  and 
Daddy  who  taught  me  most  and  who 
were  responsible  for  my  wonderful  sum- 
mers. They  wanted  me,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  have  a  normal  childhood, 
and  in  a  wacky,  Arabian  Nights  sort  of 
way,  it  Mm-  normal.  They  surrounded  me 
with  love,  always,  and  kept  the  arti- 
ficial world  of  the  theater  as  far  away  as 
they  could. 

The  best  summer  of  all  was  the  sum- 
mer of  1929.  There  were  more  fish  in  the 
lake,  it  seemed;  the  blueberries  were 
thicker  and  the  sunsets  more  beautiful 
than  ever  before.  Whoopee  was  running 
under  Daddy's  banner  in  New  York, 
along  with  his  Rosalie  and  77;(  Three 
Musketeers.  Money  was  pouring  in  in  a 
golden,  rushing  stream.  All  the  people 
I  liked  best  came  to  visit  Camp  Patricia 
that  summer. 

We  never  went  back  to  Camp  Patricia 
again.  The  stock  market  crashed  in 
October.  By  next  August,  America  was 
deep  in  the  depression,  and  the  Zieg- 


fclds,  like  almost  everybody  else,  had 
lost  everything. 

Canada  was  roughing  it  -  the  Ziegfeld 
version  of  roughing  it,  anyway  Has- 
tings on  Hud.son  was  home,  but  before 
the  depression  Palm  Beach  was  the  rich, 
full  life.  Palm  Beach  in  those  magic 
'L'O's  seemed  especially  designed  as  a 
background  for  the  spectacular  Ziegfeld- 
Burke  combination. 

There  was  a  set  pattern  to  the  Palm 
Beach  day,  a  ritual  as  rigid  as  that  of  the 
Spanish  court,  in  which  everyone  did 
certain  things  at  certain  hours.  The  men 
went  off  to  their  brokers'  offices  in  the 
morning  to  watch  the  ticker  tape  and 
figure  out  how  many  thousands  they  had 
piled  up  since  yesterday.  The  women 
played  backgammon  or  bridge  in  their 
cabanas  or  sunbathed  or  just  sat  around 
and  gossiped. 

The  men  would  join  them  for  a  quick 
swim  late  in  the  morning.  After  that 
there  would  be  cocktails  and  lunch,  and 
then  the  men  would  drop  in  at  Brad- 
ley's Casino  while  the  women  had  their 
lessons.  There  was  a  grim  self-improve- 
ment program  constantly  going  on 
among  the  Palm  Beach  women,  and  they 
all  worked  at  it  feverishly.  Mother,  for 
instance,  had  boxing  lessons  every  after- 
noon with  a  Mr.  Monahan.  She  got  to  be 
quite  good,  especially  with  her  left  hook. 

At  five  o'clock  everybody  went  home 
to  take  naps  and  dress  for  dinner.  If 
there  were  no  dinners  or  parties  arranged 
for  the  evening,  the  men  would  drop  in 
at  Bradley's  again. 

It  was  these  visits  to  the  casino  that 
nearly  caused  a  real  split  between 
Mother  and  Daddy.  Neither  of  them 
ever  actually  walked  out  during  all  the 
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years  of  their  marriage,  but  this  was  one 
time  when  Mother  had  one  foot  through 
the  door. 

Daddy  had  always  gambled  on  any- 
thing and  everything — cards,  dice,  cro- 
quet, ship's  pools,  the  Yale-Harvard 
game,  whether  the  next  man  who  walked 
down  the  street  would  have  blue  eyes  or 
brown—  but  here  in  Palm  Beach,  Mother 
felt,  his  gambling  was  beginning  to  get 
out  of  hand. 

She  spoke  to  him  about  it,  and  he 
laughed.  She  spoke  to  him  about  it 
again,  and  he  told  her  she  was  making  a 
tempest  in  a  teapot.  It  was  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious,  however,  that 
Daddy  preferred  Bradley's  casino  to  any 
of  the  private  homes  in  Palm  Beach 
including  his  own. 

Everyone  except  Mother  still  took 
the  whole  thing  lightly.  Irving  Berlin 
wrote  a  parody  poem  called  The 
Gambler'K  Bride,  and  when  he  read  it 
aloud  at  a  party  the  audience  howled. 
Mother  laughed,  too,  but  afterward  she 
folded  the  poem  up  and  tucked  it  away 
in  her  purse,  looking  thoughtful. 

The  next  morning  I  heard  Mother 
and  Daddy  arguing  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  the  living  room.  Mother  was 
saying  things  like  "This  must  stop"  and 
"Where  will  it  all  end"  and  "Think  of 
the  child." 

"You're  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill,"  I  heard  Daddy  answer  her 
irritably.  "A  big  melodrama  about 
nothing.  For  God's  sake.  Bill,  leave  off 
chewing  the  scenery  for  a  change.  Why 
must  you  always  and  eternally  be  on?" 

Mother  stalked  out  of  the  living  room 
breathing  hard.  Daddy  slammed  out 
after  her,  put  on  his  hat,  and  left  for 
Bradley's.  He  didn't  come  home  until 
nearly  dawn. 

Daddy  was  not  a  drinking  man,  so  his 
resistance  was  low.  It  wasn't  until  noon 
the  next  day  that  he  poked  his  head 
gingerly  out  of  his  bedroom  door.  He 
came  downstairs  holding  on  to  the  banis- 
ter as  if  it  were  a  lifeline.  The  sight  that 
greeted  him  from  the  landing  made  him 
wince  visibly. 

His  household  staff  was  lined  up  in  the 
hall,  all  of  them  wearing  their  hats  and 
coats,  and  Mother  and  I  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  line. 

Mother  was  dressed  in  a  traveling 
costume  and  I  had  my  doll,  Blondie, 
clutched  to  my  bosom.  A  stack  of  lug- 
gage was  piled  up  next  to  the  door. 

"Uh— going  somewhere?"  Daddy 
asked  feebly. 

"We  are  going  to  Saint  Augustine," 
Mother  told  him  in  icy  tones.  "I  have 
reserved  rooms  at  the  hotel  there. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye?"  Daddy  said.  "What  do 
you  mean,  good-bye?  Have  you  lost 
your  mind?" 

"I'm  taking  baby  with  me,"  mother 
went  on  imperturbably.  "Also  Delia  and 
Helen  and  Winifred  and  Alice  and  Jim. 


Sidney  says  he  prefers  to  stay  here.  I  ad- 
vise you  to  lock  up  the  liquor." 

"Now,  Bill,  this  is  ridiculous,"  Daddy 
said.  "You're  making  a  mountain  out  of 
a  molehill." 

"So  you  told  me,"  Mother  said.  "Also 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Nevertheless,  I'm 
leaving  you." 

"I'm  a  sick  man.  Bill,"  Daddy  said 
pleadingly.  "Why  don't  we  all  control 
ourselves  and  sit  down  quietly  and  talk 
this  over?" 

"I  am  perfectly  controlled,"  Mother 
said,  and  started  for  the  door.  We  all 
trailed  after  her.  "Good-bye." 

Daddy  leaped  down  the  last  few  steps 
and  grabbed  her  by  the  elbow.  "Let's 
talk  it  over,  Bill,"  he  said  again.  "Give 
me  just  five  minutes  alone  with  you. 


The  rest  of  us  watched  the  scene  with 
the  deepest  fascination.  Alice,  the  kitche  i 
maid,  was  sniffling  and  mopping  her  eyes 
with  her  handkerchief. 

"Five  minutes,"  Daddy  said.  "Is  that 
too  much  to  ask?" 

"Well  .  .  ."  Mother  said.  "Just  five 
minutes." 

They  went  into  the  living  room,  and 
Daddy  shut  the  door  behind  them.  I 
could  hear  his  voice,  low  and  urgent,  and 
an  occasional  murmured  response  from 
Mother,  but  shamelessly  as  I  strained 
my  ears,  I  couldn't  distinguish  their  in- 
dividual words. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  the  door 
opened  and  Daddy  stuck  his  head  out. 
He  looked  pale  but  vastly  relieved. 

"Everybody  can  go  back  to  what  they 
were  doing  before,"  Daddy  said.  "The 
crisis  is  over.  And  get  that  luggage  out 
of  the  hall  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Jim." 
He  winked  at  me.  "Your  mother  can't 
even  run  away  from  home  without 
enough  baggage  for  a  world  tour,"  he 
said. 

And  he  went  back  into  the  living  room 
and  shut  the  door  again. 

Much  later  I  found  out  that  Daddy 
had  sworn  faithfully  to  limit  his  visits  to 
Bradley's  and  to  keep  his  gambling 
within  certain  bounds.  He  never  went 
back  on  his  word. 

Daddy  and  I  both  loved  to  fish. 
When  we  went  out  on  our  boat 
the  Sally,  Daddy  not  only  caught 
the  fish  but  also  cooked  them  over  a 
campfire  in  the  inlet  where  we  anchored 
for  lunch.  In  addition,  there  was  always 
a  huge  hamper  of  sandwiches  and  salads 
supplied  by  Delia  and  a  cake  baked  by 
Mrs.  Roach,  who  was  famous  in  Palm 
Beach  for  her  pastry.  After  lunch  Daddy 
and  I  would  smear  ourselves  with  olive 
oil  and  flop  down  to  sunbathe.  Mother 
would  go  off  and  sit  in  the  shadow  of  a 
rock  under  her  parasol.  Mother  avoided 
the  sun  like  the  plague  because  she 
either  freckled  or  turned  a  brilliant 
lobster  red.  Her  customary  outfit  on 
those  fishing  trips  was  a  pair  of  knicker- 
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vas  home,  and  Florida  was  fantastic. 


bookers,  a  long-sleeved  blouse,  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  gloves,  and  the  parasol. 
Even  in  that  get-up  she  managed  to  look 
ravishing.  Mother  was  always  beautiful, 
under  any  circumstances,  with  her  blue 
eyes,  her  pink-and-white  complexion,  her 
radiant  smile  and  her  blazing  red  hair. 

Mother's  hair  was  the  envy  of  every 
woman  in  Palm  Beach,  and  she  never 
gave  a  thought  to  cutting  it  until  one 
day  Louisa  Munn  happened  to  remark, 
casually,  "Billie,  your  hair  is  absolutely 
exquisite,  you  know — don't  you  ever 
dare  to  bob  it." 

This  had  the  same  effect  upon  Mother 
as  the  warning  about  not  putting  beans 
up  their  nose  had  upon  the  children  in 
the  story.  She  made  a  beeline  for  the 
beauty  parlor  the  very  next  morning 
and  had  her  hair  chopped  of!  in  an  Irene 
Castle  bob.  The  minute  she  saw  those 
thick,  luxuriant  tresses  lying  on  the 
tidor,  she  was  sorry.  She  began  to  won- 
der, ajg^rehensively,  what  Daddy  would 
say.  Daddy  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Hair  Is  Woman's  Crowning  Glory  Club. 

Mother  wandered  around  Palm  Beach 
as  long  as  she  could,  getting  more  and 
more  panicky  at  the  thought  of  how 
Daddy  would  carry  on  when  he  found 
out  what  she  had  done.  She  window- 
shopped  and  walked  and  even  went  to 
two  movies,  but  eventually  it  began  to 
get  dark  and  she  was  forced  to  go  home. 

She  got  to  the  house  just  at  dinner- 
time. Daddy  and  I  were  already  at  the 
table,  and  Mother  slipped  into  her  place 
with  a  little  murmur  of  apology.  She 
was  still  wearing  her  hat. 

"Good  evening,  dear,"  Daddy  said, 
beginning  on  his  soup.  "Aren't  you  going 
to  take  off  your  hat?" 

"I'm  cold,"  Mother  said. 

Daddy  put  down  his  spoon  and  looked 
at  her.  "We  happen  to  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  worst  heat  spell  in  the  history  of 
Florida,"  he  said. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  Mother  said  de- 
fiantly. "I'm  cold." 

"Well,  you  look  silly  sitting  there  with 
a  hat  on,"  Daddy  said.  "You  look  like 
the  president  of  the  Westchester  County 
V.'omen's  Club." 

"I  don't  think  that's  very  kind," 
Mother  said.  "The  members  of  the 
Westchester  County  Women's  Club  are 
all  very  lovely  girls.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  president  is  that  tall  blonde  you 
danced  with  five  times  at  the  last  Char- 
ity Ball." 

We  ate  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes 
but  finally  I  couldn't  contain  myself  any 
longer.  I  snickered. 

"Just  what  do  you  find  so  amusing, 
Patricia?"  Mother  asked  with  dignity. 

"I  can't  help  it,  mamma,"  I  said. 
"You  look  so  funny  sitting  there  with 
that  hat  on.  You  look  like  a  school  prin- 
cipal or  something." 

To  my  utter  astonishment.  Mother 
burst  into  tears. 

"Now,  Bill,  we  were  only  teasing," 


Daddy  said.  "You  go  ahead  and  wear 
your  hat  into  the  bathtub  if  you  want." 

But  Mother  went  on  sobbing. 

"I'm  sorry,  mamma,"  I  said.  "I  didn't 
mean  to  make  fun  of  you.  I  think  you 
look  beautiful  with  your  hat  on.  I  think 
you  look  beautiful  no  matter  what  you 
wear." 

With  a  last  strangled  sob.  Mother 
stood  up  and  ripped  her  hat  off  her  head 
and  threw  it  on  the  floor.  "There!"  she 
said,  the  tears  coursing  down  her  cheeks. 
"Look  at  me!  It's  horrid,  and  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  do  it,  and  if  I  were 
you  I'd  go  ahead  and  divorce  me,  Flo, 
I  really  would." 

With  her  red  curls  like  a  shining  cap 
on  her  head,  she  looked  like  a  contrite 
little  boy. 

"Do  you  know  something?"  Daddy 
said. 

"What?"  Mother  said,  and  hiccuped. 

"I  like  it,"  he  said. 

Mother  stared  at  him.  "You  always 
told  me  you  despised  bobbed  hair,"  she 
said.  "You  always  said  that  her  hair  was 
a  woman's  crowning  glory." 

"Well,  I've  changed  my  mind,"  Daddy 
said.  "I  think  you  look  absolutely  beau- 
tiful." 

Mother  smiled  radiantly  through  her 
tears. 

"There's  just  one  thing  I  wish  you'd 
do,"  Daddy  said. 

"Anything,  darling,"  Mother  said  fer- 
vently. 

"Start  letting  it  grow  again  right 
away,"  Daddy  said. 

"But  you  just  said  you  liked  it," 
Mother  said. 

"I  do,"  Daddy  told  her.  "But  I  only 
like  it  in  Florida.  It's  a  Palm  Beach  sort 
of  thing,  you  know.  Like  the  Hope 
Diamond." 
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"other  had  been  preoccupied  with 
the  subject  of  health  all  her  life. 
The  first  thing  she  had  done 
when  she  met  Daddy  was  to  put  him  on 
her  current  diet— I  think  it  was  stewed 
fruit  and  wild  honey  at  the  time— teach 
him  to  stand  on  his  head,  and  make  him 
promise  to  chin  himself  six  times  every 
morning  before  he  left  for  work.  He  went 
along  with  her  on  the  diet  and  the  head- 
stands,  but  he  pointed  out  that  there 
was  nothing  to  chin  on  at  the  Hotel  An- 
sonia  except  the  lobby  chandelier.  She 
reluctantly  abandoned  the  chinning 
routine,  but  as  soon  as  they  got  married 
and  moved  to  Burkely  Crest  she  started 
in  on  him  again,  and  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember  Daddy  would  solemnly  chin 
himself  six  times  on  a  branch  of  the 
copper  beech  every  morning  before  get- 
ting into  the  Rolls  to  be  driven  to  the 
city  by  Ernest. 

Daddy  sometimes  proved  to  be  un- 
malleable  material  for  Mother  to  work 
with,  but  when  I  came  along  she  figura- 
tively rubbed  her  hands  together  and 
plunged  anew  into  the  fray,  dragging  a 
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reluctant  Doctor  Wilcox  behind  her. 
Doctor  Wilcox,  like  every  man  who  met 
Mother,  had  quickly  succumbed  to  the 
Billie  Burke  charm.  On  my  monthly 
checkup  visits,  when  Mother  would 
crinkle  her  pretty  nose  and  ask  wistfully 
whether  I  shouldn't  have  another  tonic, 
he  always  found  room  in  me  for  one  more. 
But,  alas,  I  remained  underweight. 

I  was  so  closely  guarded  against  germs 
that  I  never  developed  the  standard 
childhood  diseases  like  measles,  mumps 
or  chicken  pox  (although  later  I  caught 
them  all  from  my  own  children  and 
nearly  died  as  a  result).  The  closest  I 
came  to  being  really  sick  was  when  I  had 
my  tonsils  out.  I  was  nearly  eight  at  the 
time  and  deep  in  the  throes  of  a  crush  on 
my  best  friend  Florie  Smith's  oldest 
brother  Angelo. 

Mother  and  I  had  arrived  at  Doctor 
Wilcox's  office  for  the  monthly  checkup 
without  any  premonitions  of  disaster, 
but  after  the  doctor  finished  giving  me 
the  usual  examination  and  peering  into 
my  ears  and  down  my  throat  he  told 
Mother  he  didn't  like  the  look  of  my 
tonsils.  "They  must  come  out,"  he  said. 
"Might  as  well  do  it  right  away  and  get 
it  over  with." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  right  away?" 
Mother  said. 

"Tomorrow,"  Doctor  Wilcox  said. 
"No  sense  putting  it  off." 

I  began  to  cry. 

"Now,  now,  you  won't  feel  a  thing," 
Doctor  Wilcox  told  me.  "It  doesn't  hurt 
a  bit." 

"That's  not  what  I'm  crying  about," 
I  said  through  my  tears. 

"What  are  you  crying  about?"  Doctor 
Wilcox  asked. 


"I  don't  want  to  have  them  out  to- 
morrow," I  said.  "Please,  Mamma,  not 
tomorrow." 

"Why  not?"  Mother  said.  "What's 
wrong  with  tomorrow,  dear?" 

"I  have  to  do  something  very  impor- 
tant tomorrow,"  I  said,  sniffling.  "I  have 
to  go  over  to  Florie  Smith's  house  early 
in  the  morning." 

"Whatever  for?"  Mother  asked. 

"Because  Florie  told  me  if  I  came  over 
early  enough  I  could  watch  her  brother 
sleeping,"  I  said. 

Mother  shot  me  a  furious  glance  and 
told  Doctor  Wilcox  that  tomorrow  would 
be  fine.  Doctor  Wilcox  said  he  would  call 
the  hospital  to  make  reservations. 

"Hospital?"  Mother  said,  her  eyes 
widening.  "Did  you  actually  plan  to 
operate  on  Patricia  in  a  hospital?" 

"Certainly  I  did,"  Doctor  Wilcox  said 
irritably.  "Where  did  you  expect  me  to 
operate— in  Wanamaker's  window?" 

"Hospitals,"  Mother  said  decisively, 
"are  unsanitary  places  swarming  with 
communicable  diseases.  Patricia  was 
born  in  a  hotel,  and  I  want  her  to  be  op- 
erated upon  in  a  hotel." 

"Which  hotel?"  I  asked.  I  was  begin- 
ning to  brighten  up  a  little.  I  loved  stay- 
ing at  hotels. 

"Well— the  Ritz,  I  think,"  Mother 
said. 

"Mrs.  Ziegfeld,"  Doctor  Wilcox  said, 
"I  do  not  wish  to  perform  a  tonsillectomy 
at  the  Ritz." 

"Would  you  prefer  the  Brevoort?" 
Mother  asked. 

"I  would  prefer  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital," Doctor  Wilcox  said  testily. 

Mother  stood  up.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  that  put  an  end  to  the 
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discussion.  "When  Patricia's  health  is  at 
stake  I'm  afraid  I  must  be  firm.  The  op- 
eration will  take  place  at  the  Ritz." 

The  operation  took  place  at  the  Ritz 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  that  Mother  and  the 
Burkely  Crest  maids  had  spent  most  of 
the  night  scrubbing  and  scouring.  The 
place  was  like  a  madhouse  before  the  op- 
eration, with  Doctor  Wilcox  and  his 
assistant  and  a  registered  nurse  bustling 
around  and  streams  of  bellboys  deliver- 
ing flowers  and  telegrams  while  I  basked 
in  the  unaccustomed  excitement  of  being 
center  stage.  The  last  thing  I  remember 
before  Doctor  Wilcox  put  the  ether  mask 
over  my  nose  was  his  telling  me  that 
when  I  woke  up  1  could  have  anything 
I  wanted  to  eat. 

"I  want  a  fried  egg,"  I  told  him. 

He  looked  startled.  "Most  little  girls 
want  ice  cream,"  he  said.  "Wouldn't 
you  rather  have  a  nice  dish  of  vanilla  ice 
cream?" 

"No,"  I  .said.  "I  want  a  fried  egg." 

When  I  woke  up  after  the  operation 
my  throat  was  so  sore  that  I  couldn't 
collect  (he  egg  for  three  days.  When  I 
was  finally  able  to  swallow,  it  was  deliv- 
ered with  a  flourish  from  the  Kit/,  kitch- 
ens on  a  parsley-garnished  silver-covered 
platter.  It  was  delicious.  It  was  the  first 
fried  egg  I  had  ever  had  m  my  life. 
Mother  didn't  believe  in  them. 

The  Ziegfeld  family  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope was  a  ni<''lange  of  French 
maids,  valets,  luggage,  baskets  of 
hothouse  fruit,  magnums  of  champagne, 
confetti,  telegrams,  Chloto  the  dog, 
great  .satiny  orchid  corsages,  hi-di'-ho, 
foofaraw  and  hoopla. 

Nowadays,  in  this  era  of  jet  planes 
and  drip-dry  wardrobes,  a  trip  to  Europe 
is  almost  as  casual  an  undertaking  as  a 
weekend  in  the  country.  Hut  back  in  the 
'2()'s,  going  to  Europe  was  (loing  To  Eu- 
rope, and  when  it  was  (Joing  To  Europe 
with  Klorenz  Ziegfeld,  greatest  impre- 
sario of  the  American  stage,  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Uillie  Burke  well!  That 
was  realli/  (JOINCJ  TO  EUROPE. 

Steamer  trunks.  Valises.  Hatboxes 
great  round,  shiny  patent-leather  affairs 
with  straps  and  loops  and  brass  clasps. 
Shoe  boxes.  Pressing  irons.  Evening 
gowns.  Aigrettes.  Beaded  bags  and 
ostrich-plume  fans.  Wauled  on  Voyaye. 
Not  Wanted  0)1  Voyage.  American  Beauty 
roses.  Crisp  bills  in  pigskin  wallets. 

Mother  plunged  into  preparations  for 
the  trip.  Shopping.  Packing.  Tissue  pa- 
per, passports,  walking  shoes,  diary, 
camera,  Chloto's  water  dish.  .  .  . 

"You  cannot  take  a  dog  into  Great 
Britain,"  Daddy  told  her.  "There's  a  six- 
months'  quarantine.  Sorry.  Chloto  stays 
home." 

"Home?"  Mother  said  in  disbelief. 
"But  he's  our  pet!  Of  course  they'll  let 
him  into  Great  Britain.  Why,  he's  a 
purebred  German  shepherd." 

"He  could  be  a  purebred  Alsatian 
otterhound,"  Daddy  said,  "and  they 
still  wouldn't  let  him  in.  It's  the  law." 


"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
Mother  said  indignantly.  "Fd  like  to 
know  who  won  the  war,  anyway !" 

"Which  war?"  Daddy  asked. 

"The  Revolutionary  War,"  Mother 
said.  "I  mean,  considering  everything, 
you'd  think  England  would  be  a  teeny 
bit  more  anxious  to  please  American 
tourists." 

"Well,  that's  the  British  for  you," 
Daddy  said.  I  could  tell  by  his  voice  that 
he  was  beginning  to  enjoy  himself. 
"They're  a  stiff-necked  breed.  England 
expects,  you  know.  India  and  all  that. 
Cheers.  Cup  o'  char.  God  bless." 

Mother  leaned  down  and  patted 
Chloto,  who  had  been  glancing  from  one 
face  to  another  during  the  conversation 
and  looking  worried. 

"Never  mind,  Chloto,"  Mother  said. 
"Don't  look  so  sad.  You're  coming  to 
Europe  with  us." 

"Now,  why  tell  lies  to  the  dog?" 
Daddy  asked  testily.  "I  tell  you  they 
will  absolutely  refuse  to  let  him  in." 

"Once  they  lay  eyes  on  him,  they'll 
change  their  minds,"  Mother  said. 
"Watch."  She  patted  Chloto  again  and 
.said,  coaxingly,  "Shake  hands,  Chloto. 
Shake  hands,  good  dog." 

Chloto  lifted  a  large  paw,  gloomily. 

"There!"  Mother  said.  "Now  admit, 
Flo.  Isn't  he  irresistible?" 

"To  me,  yes,"  Daddy  said.  "But  Brit- 
ish customs  officials  are  more  resistible 
than  I." 

The  MajeHlic  sailed  from  New  York 
for  C'herbourg  on  a  blazing  July  after- 
noon with  Chloto  in  the  ship's  kennel. 
We  hung  over  the  rail,  waving  and  call- 
ing to  our  friends  and  tossing  multi- 
colored paper  streamers  until  the  ship's 
bull  horn  gave  its  final  blast.  The  tugs 
began  to  no.se  us  down  the  river  and  the 
ship's  band  struck  up  There'll  lie  a  Hot 
Time  iii  Ihr  Old  Toirn  Toiiiylil.  Mother 
and  Daddy  went  below,  but  I  lingered 
on  deck  until  the  Manhattan  skyline  be- 
gan to  fade  into  the  horizon. 

When  I  got  down  to  our  staterooms  I 
found  Daddy  standing,  transfixed,  in  the 
doorway  of  the  large  cabin  assigned  to 
him  and  Mother. 

"My  God !"  he  was  saying,  in  an  awe- 
struck tone.  "It's  unbelievable.  It  looks 
like  the  road  company  of  The  Miracle." 
He  shook  his  head,  and  then  he  said, 
"My  God!"  again. 

Daddy  was  anti-luggage,  the  way 
some  people  are  anti-abstract  art.  Daddy 
believed  that  anyone  could  travel  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  earth  with  one 
suitcase  and  perhaps  one  additional 
small  handbag  containing  a  change  of 
underwear.  Anything  more  he  regarded 
as  clutter.  Actually,  of  course,  he  took  as 
much  luggage  with  him  as  Mother  took 
with  her.  Sometimes  more. 

Our  rooms  at  the  Ritz  in  Paris  were 
high-ceilinged,  ornate  and  heavy  with 
the  perfume  of  the  biggest  bouquets  of 
long-stemmed  red  roses  I  had  ever  seen. 
Bellboys  streamed  in  and  out  with  our 


luggage,  Sidney  unlocked  trunks  and 
whisked  up  blinds,  more  flowers  arrived, 
a  huge  basket  of  fruit  was  carried  in 
with  great  flurry.  Chloto  prowled  un- 
easily around  the  suite,  suspecting 
poodles  in  the  vicinity. 

Daddy  was  now  busily  giving  direc- 
tions to  Sidney. 

"See  if  you  can  get  my  dinner  jacket 
pressed  for  this  evening,  Sid,  and 
then  " 

"Milk!"  Mother  said  suddenly,  and 
paused  in  the  act  of  unpinning  a  huge 
orchid  corsage  from  her  suit.  "Milk!" 
Mother  said  again,  in  the  ringing  tones 
that  could  project  to  the  last  balcony  of 
the  Empire  Theater.  "Milk!" 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Bill?" 
Daddy  asked  her  irritably.  "Why  do  you 
keep  shouting  'Milk!'  at  me,  like  some- 
thing out  of  Ibsen." 

"Milk  for  Patty,"  Mother  said.  "What 
shall  we  do  about  milk  for  Patty?" 

"We'll  call  room  service  and  tell  them 
to  send  up  a  bottle  of  milk,"  Daddy  said. 

"French  milk?"  Mother  sa'd  in  horror. 
".Vre  yr)u  mad?" 

"What's  wrong  with  French  milk?" 
Daddy  asked. 

"Simply  .swarming  with  germs," 
Mother  said.  "You  know  how  unsanitary 
the  French  are." 

"Oh,  of  course,"  Daddy  said.  "Louis 
Pasteur  and  that  bunch  down  at  the 
Piisteur  Institute.  Unsanitary." 

But  .Mother  ignored  the  sarcasm.  "I 
wonder  if  we  couldn't  get  some  sort  of 
a  substitute,"  she  said  musingly.  "Some- 
thing like  dried  milk." 

I  made  an  urping  sound.  Mother  ig- 
nored me  too. 

"I  want  you  to  plea.se  call  room  service 
this  minute,  Flo,"  she  said  to  Daddy. 
"I'd  do  it  myself,  but  my  French  isn't 
good  enough  to  explain  that  I  want  a 
substitute  for  milk." 

"Nobody's  French  is  good  enough  for 
that,"  Daddy  said. 

"Please,  Flo,"  Mother  said.  "This 
minute." 

"Am  I  to  be  forced  to  spend  my  first 
day  in  the  city  of  light  rounding  up  dried 
milk  for  the  child?"  Daddy  asked.  "Can't 
she  drink  something  else?  What's  wrong 
with  champagne?" 

"Flo,"  Mother  said  warningly. 

"Oh,  hell,"  Daddy  said,  and  picked 
up  the  phone.  He  jiggled  the  receiver. 
••Alio!"  he  said.  '•Alio?  Alio  alio  alio." 

"That's  French  for  'Hello,'"  Mother 
explained  to  me  in  an  undertone. 

'•C'est  Monsieur  Ziegfeld  ici,"  Daddy 
said  into  the  receiver,  in  faultless  Chi- 
cago accents.  "Je  desire  de  lait  pour  man 
enfant,  s'il  vous  plait.  De  lait  poudre." 

"I  hope  you'll  have  the  opportunity 
to  improve  your  French  while  we're 
over  here,  dear,"  Mother  said  to  me. 
"It's  so  important  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  " 

"Lait!"  Daddy  said  loudly  into  the 
phone.  "Can't  you  understand  your 
own  native  tongue?  Lait!  Milk!  Boire!" 
Still  holding  the  receiver,  he  crouched 


down  and  began  to  tug  at  the  air  w 
his  free  hand.  Mother  and  I  watchi 
entranced. 

••Boire!"  he  shouted  again. 

It  suddenly  dawned  on  me  what 
was  doing.  He  was  milking  a  cow. 

"There's  no  sense  shouting  at 
man,  Flo  dear,"  Mother  said.  "Besid  ^  . 
he  can't  possibly  see  " 

••Non,  non,  non!"  Daddy  said 
perately  into  the  receiver.  "A'^g  pas 
bois.  What  the  hell  would  I  want  w 
a  forest,  for  God's  sake?  Boire!  Lib 
oh,  never  mind.  I  give  up.  Forget ; 

He  put  down  the  receiver. 

"Our  child  will  just  have  to  cling 
her  shred  of  life  till  Zelle  gets  bac 
he  told  Mother.  "Maybe  Zelle  can 
through  to  them." 

But  even  our  French  maid,  Zel  ^' 
when  she  returned,  had  a  tough  tiij*'^' 
explaining  what  was  wanted.  I 
Daddy  was  right,  nobody's  French 
that  good. 

Finally,  however,  the  Ritz 
sent^up  a  tremendous  can  d^omethi 
a  clever  American  had  done  to  milk  a^'"'' 
the  clever  French  had  imported,  son 
thing  called  KLIM— milk  spelled 
ward  — that  could  be  stirred  into  boilii 
water  and  dissolved.  The  mixture 
like  drinking  wet  cement,  but  it  ma<J 
Mother  happy. 

Daddy  loved  Paris,  but  one  grea  ' 
whoosh  through  the  shops, 
Folies  Bergere,  and  the  Tuileri* 
was  enough  for  him.  The  racing 
had  opened  at  Deauville,  and  he  said  tW  ' 
beach  and  the  sea  air  would  build 
up.  Besides,  I  could  meet  some  Frend  • 
children  at  the  resort  and  improve  mj 
French. 

We  packed  the  KLIM  and  were 
on  the  morning  train. 

Deauville,  playground  of  the  ridi 
was  at  the  very  height  of  its  season  wb 
we  arrived.  There  was  gambling  at  thi 
casino  after  the  races,  and  dinners, 
and  parties  every  night.  I  begged  to  h 
taken  at  least  to  see  one  race,  but 
told  that  nice  little  girls  didn't  go  k 
race  tracks.  No,  not  even  in  Franoft  ^ 
Anyway,  the  races  took  place  durinj 
my  naptime,  and  naptime  remainec  ' 
sacred  no  matter  how  far  we  wandere*^'- 
from  Burkely  Crest. 

However,  Daddy  bought  me  a  paii 
of  binoculars  and  I  would  sit  up  in  bet 
in  my  room  at  the  Royale  and  watch  thf 
horses  pounding  around  the  track  anc 
listen  to  the  cheers  from  the  grandstand, 
borne  faintly  oA  the  ocean  breeze 
through  the  wide-open  French  doors. 

After  naptime  I  was  allowed  to  play 
on  the  beach.  I  learned  a  fascinating 
new  skill— rolling  a  hoop— and  I  would 
race  along  the  sand,  minus  shoes  and 
stockings,  the  way  the  French  children 
did.  Mother's  program  of  Frenchifying 
me  went  into  high  gear,  and  I  was  taken 
to  the  barber  shop,  where  my  hair 
cut  short  and  waved  with  curling  irons. 
All  in  all,  I  was  a  dead  ringer  for  a 
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child  on  a  seaside  vacation— 

1  opened  my  mouth, 
other's  dream  of  my  making  friends 

French  children  and  chattering 
with  them  in  their  native  tongue 
like  most  dreams  dreamed  by 
lers,  come  to  naught.  Instead,  I  had 
in  with  some  English  children 
■  the  next  umbrella,  and  I  refused 
torn  away  from  them.  They  must 
belonged  to  a  wealthy  family  be- 
they  had  a  Nanny  and  they  were 
rered  to  the  beach  every  afternoon 
huge  Daimler  with  a  uniformed 
iffeur,  but  their  accent  was  pure 
kney  and  I  was  soon  trotting  happily 
the  sand  with  them,  rolling  my 
and  shouting,  "Coo !  This  is  a  bit 
right!" 

5o  perhaps,"  Daddy  said  to  Mother 
in  despair,  "we  should  take  the 
to  England,  buy  her  a  coster's 
it,  and  book  her  into  the  English 

2  halls.  We  might  as  well  make 
use  ^ut  of  that  appalling  accent 
acquired." 

!  sailed  across  the  Channel  into  the 
1,  woolly  gray  weather  of  Great 
in.  Chloto  had  to  stay  in  France, 
ther  was  in  ecstasies  at  coming  back 
he  beloved  city  where  she  had  spent 
much  of  her  childhood.  She  wanted 
to  know  and  see  everything  about 
idon  and  its  environs,  just  as  she 
except  in  my  case  the  whole  job 
to  be  done  in  15  days  instead  of  15 
She  managed  it  too — the  Blue 
the  turrets  of  Windsor,  Anne 
thaway's  garden,  the  Wallace  Col- 
St.  Paul's,  the  Tower  and  the 
wn  Jewels,  the  roast  beef  at  Simp- 
's, the  dripping  umbrellas,  and  Ma- 

Tussaud's. 
^ded  up  loving  London  as  much  as 
ther  did. 

Ve  stayed  at  the  London  Ritz,  and 
the  mornings  I  would  waken  just 
ore  dawn  and  snuggle  under  the 
y  comforter  and  listen  for  the 
p-clop  of  the  big  draft  horses  haul- 
milk  wagons  over  the  cobbled  streets. 
,  I  knew,  there  would  be  hot,  strong 
and  thin  bread  and  butter,  and  after 
a  nji»rvelous  breakfast  with  warm 
andi  kippers  and  thick  hot  chocolate 
a  dab  of  whipped  cream  floating  on 
top. 

We  ate  our  way  through  England,  it 
med  to  me.  Bloaters,  kippers,  marma- 
sausages,  jam,  Dover  sole,  pud- 
cakes.  Elevenses.  Lunch  at 
own's.  Tea  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's, 
nner  at  Simpson's  on  the  Strand, 
the  great  side  of  roast  beef  wheeled 
on  a  silver  table. 

The  Leviathan  sailed  from  South- 
ptoh  August  27,  and  by  some  miracle 
timing,  everything  and  everybody  in 
Ziegfeld  party  was  on  board  when 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  Mother 
"\d  Daddy  and  me,  Zelle  and  Sidney  and 
hloto,  the  luggage,  the  perfumes  and 
fts  and  souvenirs  we  had  bought  on 
ond  Street  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix— the 
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seedpearl  evening  bags,  the  silk  scarves, 
the  gold  cuff  links,  the  briar  pipes  and 
lengths  of  Harris  tweed  and  Chloto's 
new  English  leather  collar. 

"Dear  Chloto,"  Mother  said.  "You 
would  have  hated  England.  It  rained 
every  day." 

I  never  thought  of  the  movies  as  being 
part  of  show  business,  even  though,  with 
the  advent  of  talkies,  many  of  the  Follies 
headliners— such  as  Will  Rogers,  Eddie 
Cantor,  Fred  Astaire  and  Ed  Wynn— 
moved  to  Hollywood  and  began 
motion-picture  careers.  We  ourselves 
went  to  California  twice,  the  first  time 
because  Will  Rogers  was  always  urging 
Daddy  to  come  to  the  coast.  "You'll 
knock  'em  dead,  Flo,"  he  would  say. 
"You'll  outglorify  all  those  glorifiers  in 
Hollywood." 

Then  he  would  describe  the  poinsettias 
and  the  mimosa  trees  and  the  sunshine 
and  Hollywood  Boulevard  and  Sam  Gold- 
wyn  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  Daddy 
would  laugh  and  tell  Will  that  he  would 
think  about  it. 

Finally  Sam  Goldwyn  himself  wrote 
to  Daddy  saying  he'd  like  to  discuss  the 
movie  version  of  Wlioopee,  so  Daddy  de- 
cided to  stop  off  in  California  for  a  month 
or  two  before  going  on  up  to  Canada. 

We  made  the  trip  west  in  our  private 
railroad  car  with  our  usual  entourage  of 
maids,  chauffeur,  nurse,  tutor,  Sidney, 
and  the  dogs,  including  a  runt  of  a  fox 
terrier  named  Trotsky,  and  Chloto.  Bar- 
rels of  china  and  crates  of  picture  frames, 
ashtrays,  bonbon  dishes,  books,  and  as- 
sorted knickknacks  were  shipped  across 


the  country  after  us.  Mother  was  pre- 
pared to  make  Hollywood  homey. 

We  rented  a  house  on  the  beach  by  the 
Pacific.  The  house  belonged  to  Rose 
Davies,  Marion  Davies's  sister,  and  even 
though  it  was  completely  furnished, 
Mother  added  the  contents  of  the  barrels 
and  crates,  along  with  five  lemon  trees 
in  wooden  tubs  and  wall-to-wall  carpets 
in  every  room. 

Blackie,  my  tutor,  and  I  spent  most  of 
our  time  at  Will  Rogers's  ranch  riding 
with  Bill  and  Jimmy. 

Mr.  Rogers  gave  us  both  our  own 
horses,  and  Daddy  outfitted  us  in  au- 
thentic Western  riding  costumes — 
embroidered  shirts,  buckskin  jackets, 
leather  skirts  with  fringed  hems,  and 
wide  silver  belts. 

Our  rented  house  was  always  filled 
with  people— old  friends  like  Will 
and  Betty  Rogers  and  Jack  Hark- 
rider,  and  new  ones  who  seemed  to  have 
stepped  right  off  the  screen  into  our  liv- 
ing room — Norma  Shearer  and  Janet 
Gaynor  and  Richard  Barthelmess,  and 
producers  Irving  Thalberg  and  Sam 
Goldwyn. 

Daddy  and  Mr.  Goldwyn  would  talk 
for  hours  about  show  business,  but  they 
were  worlds  apart  in  their  outlooks.  Mr. 
Goldwyn  had  his  eye  on  the  penny, 
Daddy  on  the  effect,  and  they  never 
managed  to  agree. 

Daddy  didn't  really  understand  the 
motion-picture  business.  It  failed  to  fas- 
cinate him  the  way  the  stage  did.  He  felt 
that  there  was  something  mechanical 
and  cold-blooded  about  the  medium, 


and  he  said  many  times  that  if  he  had 
been  forced  to  work  under  similar  con- 
ditions on  Broadway  there  would  never 
have  been  a  Ziegfeld  Follies. 

We  soon  tired  of  California  on  that 
first  visit.  The  Pacific  Ocean  was  beau- 
tiful, the  mimosa  trees  were  beautiful, 
the  poinsettias  were  beautiful,  but  we 
longed  for  blue  Canadian  lakes  and  dark- 
green  pine  forests.  Our  suitcases  were 
dragged  out  and  repacked,  the  crates 
and  barrels  were  shipped  back  to  Burkely 
Crest,  along  with  the  Irish  contingent  of 
the  entourage  and  we  left  Los  Angeles 
and  headed  happily  north  for  Canada 
and  Camp  Patricia.  It  was  July,  1929. 

We  came  back  to  California  three  years 
later,  but  this  time  there  was  no  private 
car,  no  servants,  no  phone  calls  back  to 
New  York  to  check  on  box-office  receipts. 
For  the  first  time  in  22  years  Broadway 
was  without  a  new  Ziegfeld  Show.  We 
had  left  Burkely  Crest  shuttered  and 
empty,  its  blinds  drawn,  its  furniture 
shrouded  in  dust  sheets,  except  for 
Daddy's  rooms.  The  stock  market  had 
crashed  and  the  golden  years  were  over. 

In  July  of  1932,  Mother  brought 
Daddy  to  California  and  on  the  22nd  he 
died.  He  died  in  Los  Angeles,  and  for  a 
long  time  I  grieved  because  it  happened 
there  rather  than  at  Burkely  Crest, 
where  he  had  always  been  happiest.  It 
wasn't  until  much  later  that  I  realized 
it  didn't  matter  where  he  died  because, 
at  the  end,  he  was  too  tired  to  care  any- 
more about  anything. 

Mother  was  tired  too.  The  years  of 
trouping,  the  strange  hotel  rooms,  the 
long  hours  of  rehearsal,  the  disappoint- 
ments and  failures  and  defeats  all  seemed 
to  rise  up  in  a  great  overwhelming  wave 
on  that  afternoon  when  she  was  sum- 
moned from  the  motion-picture  studio 
to  the  hospital  room  where  Daddy  was 
dying. 

But  the  wave  couldn't  knock  her 
under  completely.  She  had  one  lifeline 
to  hang  on  to— her  work— and  she  clung 
to  it  with  grim  instinct. 

Mother  was  determined  that  she  and 
I  would  go  on,  and  that  she  would  do 
her  best  to  raise  me  to  be  the  kind  of 
young  woman  Daddy  would  be  proud 
of.  She  and  I  were  close  in  those  days, 
and  we  are  close  today— for  Mother,  you 
see,  now  lives  next  door  to  me  here  in 
California,  still  active  at  80,  the  owner 
of  two  cats. 

I  remember  one  time  when  we  were 
quite  close,  even  for  us— when  I  became 
engaged  to  my  husband.  Bill.  The 
wedding  was  every  girlhood  dream  of 
a  wedding  come  true.  There  was  lace 
and  white  satin  and  champagne  bub- 
bling up  out  of  a  fountain  and  brides- 
maids in  clouds  of  tulle  and  fiower  girls 
and  ring  bearers  and  orange  blossoms 
and  great  sheafs  of  hothouse  lilies  and 
gilt  chairs  and  white  prayer  books  and 
organ  music  and  orchid  corsages  and  a 
baritone  singing  O  Promise  Me. 

Daddy  would  have  loved  it.  ■ 


Why  not  call  Long  Distance? 

Missing  folks?  Telephone  and  have  a  happy  chat.  Hear 
the  news.  Let  folks  know  you  love  them.  Visiting  by 
phone  makes  you  feel  good  all  over.  Try  it  soon  and  see. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Long  Distance  is  the  next  best  thing  to  being  there 
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le  book  that  stunned  Paris 

0  LONGER THAN 
SIGH 

Beply-moving  story  of  the 
st  days  of  movie  idol 
'rard  Philipe.  By  his  wife. 

/OMEN'S  GROWING 
OLITICAL  POWER 

UROPEAN  PRINCESSES 

uijplus  on  the  marriage  market 


DON'T  UNDERSTAND 

VOMEN  ( and  I'm  glad  of  it ) 

OGDEN  NASH 


8liade§  of  Home:  Havioli  with  real  Italian  flavor 


Dine  Italian  style,  elegantly,  with  Chef  Boy-Ar- 
Dee  >^avioli  as  the  focal  point  for  tender  spears 
1?  L  I  !;  and  crusty  Italian  bread.  TVy  Chef's 
i<?  vim.      \  tasty  side  dish,  too. 


m 

MK  In  Rome,  they  take  bite-size  squares  of  macaroni,  stuff  them 
^C3F  with  beef  till  they  bulge,  then  simmer  them  in  a  special  to- 

mato  sauce  and  true  Italian  spices.  Here,  we  follow  the  same 

recipe. 

Yes,  I  make  ravioli  the  old  Italian  way.  And  the  result  is  delicious!  Nutri- 
tious, too.  Because  the  quick  pep  of  macaroni  is  made  more  lasting  by  all  the 
beefy  protein.  It's  true,  too,  of  the  milk  protein  in  cheese-filled  ravioli. 

It's  real  Italian  ravioli,  and  costs  only  about  150  a  serving.  And  as  you  listen 
to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it  be  our  secret  that  you  did  it  the 
convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee*  Ravioli 


Do  you 


have  to  hide  your  hair  to  look  prettier  i 


condition*  great  new  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  hair! 


have  one  or  more  of  these 
he  end  of  summer.  Do  you  ? 


□  Over-lightened 

□  Over-permanented 

□  Splitting  ends 

□  Over-porous  hair 


one,  we  prescribe  condition* 
corrective  creme  formula  adds 
lew  vital  body,  ^atiny  sheen  — 
int  to  hide  your  Ifcir  again! 


cnndilkHf 


Actually  makes  your  hair  feel  stronger  — right  In  jars  on 

away!  Entirely  different  from  hairdressings  or  from 
surface  pomades,  condition*  goes  deeply  into  hair 
troubles.  Revitalizes  your  hair's  inner  strength,  outer 
beauty.  Hairdressers  use  it  even  while  tinting,  toning, 
lightening.  Avoids  frizziness  in  permanent  waving. 
And  imagine!  condition*  works  all  its  beautiful 
magic  without  heat  — just  a  luxurious  beauty  pack 
treatment  after  your  shampoo.  So  good  for  your  hair.  COOCllt^lOIl  by  Clftirol^ 
You'll  love  it!  At  beauty  salons,  cosmetic  counters.  ©ciairoi  inc.  i964  •Tracie„.ark 


If  you  have  a  passion  loi*  tlic  elegant  casual, 


satisfy  it  with  Naturalizer's  Softy 

A  delicious  mix  of  casual  coinrorl:  vou  and  a  pair  of  Naturalizcr  casuals.  Glovc-soft  angel  calfskin 
uppers,  crusliy  and  rich  .  .  .  airfoanicusliioncd  linings  .  .  .  soft,  flexible  soles.  A  new  neutral  shade 
lightly  antiqued.  The  heel,  hand-finished  maple.  12.99.  Other  styles,  10.99  to  15.99,  Higher  Denver 
west  aiul  Canada.  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 
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I  dreamed 
Paris 
was  at 
my  feet... 
in  my 
maideiform 
bra 


New  Dec-La-Tay*  plunges  in  front. 

Dips  low  in  back. 
Straps  stretch  smoothly  over 
shoulders.  French  blue, 
/hite,  and  black.  A,  B,  C  cups,  5.00. 

*Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.®  1964 
vl5  denform,  Inc.,  makers  of  bras,  girdles, 
-  ^  .^imwear  and  active  sportswear. 


This  iron  tells  you  when  to  add  water: 
General  Electric's  Spray,  Steam  and  Dry  Iron 
( the  one  with  the  Water  Window ) 


Handle  is  contoured 
to  fit  a  woman's  hand — 
makes  ironing  less  tiring 


Water^Window 


Does  wash- 
and-wear 
without 
damaging 
fabrics  i 


Exclusive  soleplate  design  Sprinkles 

for  perfect  steam  rate,  without 

pattern  and  distribution.  spotting 
Steams  without  spurting 
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ELECTRIC 


Handy  fabric  guide  tells 
how  to  iron  all  fabrics 


General  Electric  Co.,  Portable  Appliance  Department,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


3  more  General  Electric  appliances  that  do  more  for  you: 


G-E  High  Dome 
Buffet  Skillet 
cooks  and  serves 
at  the  table 


G-E  Portable 
Mixer  with 
optional 
knife-sharpener 
attachment 


G-E  Automatic  Toaste 
with  extra  high 
toast  lift 


low. .  .the  famed  Larousse  Gastronomique 

^not  for  the  $20.00  that  thousands  paid  for 
he  publisher's  edition  -  but  for  only  $2§? 
Jith  membership  in  THE  COOK  BOOK  GUILD 

. . ,//  you  agree  to  accept  at  least  four  selections  or  alternates  over  the  next  two  years 


EVER  SINCE  it  was  first  pub- 
lished, this  monumental  encyclo- 
pedia has  been  recognized  the 
world  over  as  the  supreme  au- 
thority on  food. 

Compiled  more  than  25  years 
ago  by  the  master  chef  and  gas- 
tronome, Prosper  Montagne,  it 
was  first  printed  in  Paris  by  the 
c  publishing  house  of  Larousse.  In  over  a  mil- 
ords and  15,000  entries,  it  details  all  mankind's 
tant  knowledge  about  food,  and  its  preparation 
ijoyment. 

)ugh  the  book  was  reprinted  in  France  no  less 
ir  0  times,  until  recently  it  was  available  only  in 

h.  To  create  an  English-language  edition,  a  staff 
food  experts  and  two  noted  editors  spent  four 

translating  this  vast  wealth  of  information. 

en  the  first  American  edition  appeared,  it  went 

le  at  $20  a  copy  (unl  quickly  became  a  nation- 
jhesi-scllcr  at  that  price! 

^ci  now— in  an  introductory  offer  unprecedented  in 
perosity— you  can  obtain  this  extraordinary  vol- 
hrough  The  Cook  Book  Guild  at  the  special  new- 
mer's  price  of  only  $2.89. 

S  vast  is  the  scope  of  this  huge  1 , 1 00-page  encyclo- 
1,  it  almost  defies  description.  It  is,  in  fact,  several 


definitive  books  combined  into  a  one-volume  library 
on  food.  It  is  .  .  . 

—the  one  master  reference  work  that  experts  turn  to 
first  to  check  any  fact,  any  ingredient,  any  secret  in 
the  whole  world  of  cuisine.  It's  the  book  to  settle  every 
argument  over  culinary  questions! 
—a  fascinating  history  of  food  through  the  ages,  high- 
lighted with  myriad  facts  on  the  origins  of  foods, 
wines  and  other  edibles. 

—a  gourmet's  travel  guide,  with  gastronomic  maps  and 
descriptions  of  the  25  provinces  of  France;  recipes 
for  regional  specialties  and  for  those  of  other  lands, 
—a  manual  on  fine  wines,  providing  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  their  selection  and  serving, 
—a  catalog  to  the  world's  great  cheeses,  with  125  of 
them  listed  and  described. 

—a  do-it-yourself  handbook  on  everything  from  can- 
ning and  freezing  to  making  wine, 
—a  sparkling  omnibus  of  anecdotes,  legends,  odd  facts 
and  tales  about  food  and  famous  gourmets. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  master  cook  book  uniquely  valu- 
able alongside  your  other  cook  books  and  reference 
works.  With  its  8,500  priceless  recipes,  it  brings  you 
the  culinary  secrets  of  the 
world's  best  cooks. 
Now— in  this  remark- 
i  -r^i^'T^    able  $2.89  offer-Thc 


Cook  Book  Guild  invites  you  to  dis- 
cover for  yourself  the  adventures  in 
food  that  Larousse  Gastronomique 
can  help  you  enjoy. 

If  you  take  special  pleasure  in  pre- 
paring and  sharing  unusually  good 
food.  The  Cook  Book  Guild  will  add 
much  to  your  life.  For  here  is  a  club 
devoted  exclusively  to  seeking  out  the 
world's  great  cook  books  and  making  them  available 
to  you  at  guaranteed  savings  of  at  least  30% . 

As  a  member,  you'll  learn  what  great  chefs  look 
for  when  selecting  ingredients  .  .  .  how  impressive 
menus  are  planned  by  famous  hostesses.  You'll  dis- 
cover budget-stretching  tips  .  .  .  family  and  regional 
cooking  secrets  .  .  .  delicious  ways  to  diet  .  .  .  how  to 
save  time,  effort  and  money. 

Forthcoming  selections  are  described  in  the  free 
monthly  bulletin.  The  Cook  Book  News,  which  in- 
cludes an  Editor's  Choice  recipe.  You  may  take  as 
few  as  four  selections  or  alternates  within  two  years, 
or  as  many  as  you  wish.  With  every  fourth  book  you 
buy,  you  may  choose  a  free  bonus  book  from  a  list 
of  books  on  cooking,  homemaking,  etc. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  To  join  the  Guild  and  get 
Larousse  Gastronomique  for  only  $2.89,  plus  shipping, 
mail  this  coupon  today. 


THE  COOK  BOOK  GUILD 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


)00  RECIPES  •  1,101  PAGES  •  OVER 
jlOO  ILLUSTRATIONS  -  MANY  IN  FULL 
>LOR  •  ACTUAL  BOOK  SIZE:  10Va"x7W 

;>  New  York  Times  calls  it:  "Monumental!" 
I?  magazine  says:  "An  epic  for  epicures  ...  the  mighti- 
'  farthest  ranging,  most  astonishing  single  cook  book 
he  history  of  eating." 


THE  COOK  BOOK  GUILD 
Dept.  4  LH-9,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  enroll  ine  in  The  Cook  Book  Guild,  send  me  Larousse  Gaslro- 
twmique,  and  bill  me  only  $2.89  plus  shipping.  If  not  delighted  with 
this  great  encyclopedia  of  food,  wine  and  cookery,  I  may  return  it 
within  10  days  and  this  membership  will  be  cancelled. 
If  I  keep  the  volume,  my  only  obligation  is  to  accept  at  least  four  of 
the  monthly  selections  or  alternates  during  the  next  two  years  —  at 
guaranteed  sarinns  of  at  least  30%.  With  every  fourth  selection  or 
alternate  I  do  accept,  I  may  choose  a  free  Bonus  Book  from  the 
list  provided. 
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CLTE)^ 

Sssshh !  Don't  say  a  word !  Just  kiss  . . .  and 
it  tells!  Yes,  Caramel  Kiss  actually  <asfes 
of  caramel.  Tells  him  you  have  the  sweet- 
est lips  around.  There's  nothing  sweeter 
than  a  Caramel  Kiss  — except  maybe  two! 
New  in  the  Cutex  collection  of  four  flavored 
"Forbidden  Fruits"— absolutely  the  most 
kissable  lipsticks  ever! 


New  lipsx-k  formula  "Ultra-Smooth  #7" 
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WITTNAUER 


Wiltnauer  Exposition  Model  MH. 
Rugged,  good  lool<ing.  Winds 
itself,  sweep-second  hand, 
All-Proof®.  Rare  value,  only  $59.95. 


Wittnouer  Exposition  Model  LD. 
Two  sparkling  diamonds 
to  add  elegance  ond  beauty 
to  your  wrist!  Only  $71.50. 


Wittnouer  Expo:,ition  Model  Ml. 

..eep-second  hand,  tells  the  date 
automatically,  All-Proof®. 
Only  $71.50. 


Three  more  good  reasons 
•r  you  to  wear  a  WITTNAUER  Exposition  Watch! 


hree  Wittnauer  Exposition  watches  are  splen- 
imples  of  the  elegance  and  precision-perfect 
cture  that  has  been  a  Wittnauer  hallmark  for 
1  century.  Wittnauer  watches  offer  remarkable 
For  example,  Exposition  automatic  watches 
above)  are  individually  pressure-tested  to 
waterproof  integrity.  And  each  is  shock-pro- 
igainst  the  normal  hazards  of  hard  daily  use. 
agnetic,  too,  and  temperature  resistant  for  re- 


liable service  in  arctic  cold  or  tropical  heat.  The 
Wittnauer  self-winding  movement  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  advanced . . .  powered  by  gravity  for  a  carefree 
lifetime  of  satisfaction,  accuracy  and  dependability. 
The  beauty  of  the  Wittnauer  Ladies  Exposition  watch 
shown  above  is  fired  with  two  sparkling  diamonds  for 
elegance  beyond  belief!  All  Wittnauer  watches  are 
meticulously  crafted  and  incorporate  every  proven 
horological  advance.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  Wittnauer 


watch  (regardless  of  price  or  purpose)  will  outlast  a 
succession  of  short-lived  "bargain"  timepieces.  Why 
settle  for  less  when  you  can  own  a  fine  Wittnauer 
watch  for  as  little  as  $25.  The  Wittnauer  watch  is,  in 
every  way,  a  worthy  companion  watch  to  the  world- 
honored  Longines.  Visit  your  Longines- Wittnauer 
Franchised  Jeweler  to  see  the  Wittnauer  Exposition 
watches— and  don't  miss  the  magnificent  Longines- 
Wittnauer  Exhibit,  Swiss  Pavilion,  N.Y.  World's  Fair. 


>VITTNAUER  product  of  the  LONGINES-WITTNAUER  WATCH  COMPANY 

Leading    Maker   of  Watches   of  the   Highest   Character  for   Almost   a  Century 
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Today,  taste  the 
happy  difference  in  the  flavor  of 
Knorr  Chunk  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 

(It's  uncanny.) 


Sip.  What  a  happy  discovery!  Chicken  Noodle 
flavor  you  just  can't  get  from  any  other  soup! 
It's  from  Knorr! 

Only  Knorr  gives  you  plump,  juicy  chunks  of 
white  meat  chicken,  colorful  garden  vegetables, 
tender,  fresh-cooked  egg  noodles;  plus  a  delicate 
European-style  seasoning  that  comes  from 
126  years  of  Knorr  experience  in  soup  blending. 

Today,  buy  Knorr*  Chunk  Chicken  Noodle 
Soup.  Taste  the  happy  difference  in  flavor. 
It's  uncannv!  It's  from  Knorr! 


Knorr 


chunk  chicken  noodle 
soupmix 


New  recipe  ideas!  You'll  find  special  Knorr  recipes 
for  exciting  new  main  dishes  on  every  package. 
Brighten  every  meal  with  Knorr's  lively  flavor! 

Try  all  9  Knorr  Soups  all  with  uncanny  flavor. 
"Chunk  Chicken  Noodle-Beef  Noodle*  Hearty 
Beef -Garden  Vegetable  -  Spring  Vegetable - 
Cream  of  Mushroom -Cream  of  Leek -Golden 
Onion -Smoky  Green  Pea. 

NOW  MADE  IN  AMERICA  by  Best  Foods  Division,  Corn 
Products  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Trademark  Licensee  of 
Knorr  Nahrmittel  A.G.,  Thayneen,  Switzerland. 


lE'j  RIGHT,  HE  WAS  WRONG 

)ea  Edilors:  Having  arrived  in  France 
111'  hree  months  after  delightful  Mr. 
,ih  Crosby,  I  can  fully  endorse  his 
.  ti I  Was  Wrong  About  Paris 
M;,  1(»64). 
I  IS  true  that  I've  waited  through 
ix  'eks  of  promises  that  my  plumbing 
it  kitchen  will  be  repaired,  but  when 
ly  ndlord  appears  at  the  door  with  a 
ap  ■  "Boiijour,  Madame"  and  gives 
le  'oHicr  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  or 
/)( /( /  of  strawberries  from  his  garden, 
II  ;iir«iven  — for  a  while! 
\  i  n  1,  who  am  36  and  "obsolete" 

Mil.;  America's  standards,  receive 
i  admiration  from  subterranean 

IS  who  pop  up  rather  disconcert- 
ig\  from  manholes  in  the  sidewalk 
lit  n  i'r  a  high  heel  taps  their  way, 
lie  niik's  from  drivers  at  the  risk  of 
lU  accidents  (their  driving  is  bad 
tio;li  when  they  keep  their  eyes  on 
le  >a(l  1,  then  it  makes  the  daily  chore 
I  f  ri^  to  individual  markets  for  each 
er  no  longer  a  chore  but  a  pleasure. 
0  alter  that  they  may  not  be  sincere; 
at  ry  irill  get  you  somewhere,  and 
la  iomewhere  is  on  Cloud  9 ! 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Bo  wen 
Orleans,  France 


lEFENSE  OF  NATURE 

Editors:  It  was  heartening  to  read 
a  well-stated  and  informative  ar- 

on  conservation  as  the  one  by 
dm  0.  Douglas  (America's  Vanish- 
Vll.DERNESS,  July,  1964). 
;as  born  72  years  ago  and  have  al- 
'  seen  the  destruction  of  a  tremen- 

total  of  our  natural  resources.  As 
lifornian  who  has  often  been  awed 
le  redwoods  for  which  our  state  is 
ie,  I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the 
nuous  loss  of  those  magnificent 

trees.  Lumber  companies  may  be 
esting  the  areas  they  devastate,  but 

must  realize  that  a  tree  over  a 
5and  years  old  will  take  over  a 
sand  years  to  replace.  I  am  glad 
s  born  soon  enough  to  have  seen 
ornia  before  so  much  of  her  natural 
ty  was  destroyed. 

Miss  Myra  I.  Streightif 
Kensington,  Calif. 

Editors:  Hats  ofl  to  Justice  Doug- 
r  his  tirnely  and  penetrating  article, 
leed  more  men  of  his  caliber  to  take 
iterest  in  this  subject,  and  many, 
y  citizens  to  back  them  up.  Enough 
is  plundering  of  America's  vanishing 
ty  spots,  j^^g  Robert  B.  Gibbs 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 


VE  DRIVER 

Editors :  I  counted  up  your  Week- 
TlMETABKE  expenses  in  the  July 


Journal,  and  do  you  know  what  Mamma 
spent  on  clothes? — $305.91  for  one  week- 
end! 

No  wonder  Papa  toils. 

Miss  Elise  Charlton 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

TRUE  LOVE 

Dear  Editors:  I  just  decided  it's  about 
time  I  sat  down  and  wrote  you  a  love 
letter.  I  am  32  years  old  and  have  been 
reading  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  ever 
since  I  learned  to  read.  The  first  thing 
I  recall  clearly  was  your  serial  of  Dragon- 
wyck,  and  how  long  ago  was  that?  It 
doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  which 
magazine  gets  fancier  or  slicker,  or 
features  eye-catching  writers  and  enter- 
tainers: I  look  forward  to  yours  the 
most  of  all.  I  am  highly  gratified  by  the 
fiction  recently— it  makes  me  feel  that 
you  think  housewives  do  have  the  intel- 
ligence to  understand  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables. 

Mrs.  June  Hayden 
South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

•  Mrs.  Hayden  has  an  excellent  memory. 
Dragonwyck  by  Anya  Seton  appeared  in 
five  installments  in  191,3.— ED. 

CHIAROSCURO 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you,  and  especially 
Caskie  Stinnett,  for  helping  me  put  the 
chaos  of  my  own  emptiness  into  concrete 
form  (Under  Cover,  July,  1964). 

My  reaction  to  much  of  today's  sym- 
bolism is,  "It's  too  much  trouble!"  But, 
when  I  do  force  myself  to  wade  through 
the  mess  (which  happens  more  and  more 
frequently),  it  usually  falls  sheepishly 
into  an  elaborate  but  beautiful  pattern 
which  forever  yields  new  surprises.  The 
satisfaction  is  greater  because  I  have 
decoded  the  author's  own  language  and, 
although  the  interpretation  is  my  own, 
I  am  closer  in  spirit  to  him  and  to  what- 
ever prompted  him  to  write  at  all. 

Marsha  Taft 
Devon,  Pa. 

Dear  Editors:  Two  articles  in  the  -July 
issue  delighted  me  no  end.  You  have 
lightened  the  burden  of  hot  weather 
considerably  by  restoring  Under  Cover 
and  by  publishing  Henry  Morgan's 
enchanting  Roaming  the  Fair  City. 

I  never  thought  the  day  would  come 
when  I  would  want  to  save  book  reviews, 
but  Caskie  Stinnett's  are  so  refreshingly 
novel  (no  pun)  and  discerning  that  I  am 
tempted  to  collect  them. 

Miss  Ada  B.  Gates 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Dear  Editors:  I  don't  mean  to  sound 
abrupt,  but  anyone  who  wonders  about 
abstract  literature  in  a  horrible  sort  of 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Now,  at  home,  you  can  easily 

MAKE  THESE  LUXURIOUS 
DEEP-PILE  HOOKED  RUGS 


SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOG  OF  63  EXQUISITE  DESIGNS 
AND  SIMPLE  STEP-BY-STEP  INSTRUCTIONS 


Choose  from  63  exclusive  Shilicraft  designs, 
including  contemporary .. .4  shapes:  oval,  rec- 
tangular, circular,  semi-circular. ..170  sizes.  Use 
our  color  combinations,  or  pick  your  own  from 
51  colors  to  harmonize  with  your  room. 

Create  a  perfect  heirloom-quality  rug  your  first 
try.  You'll  be  proud  to  have  it  in  your  home . . . 
or  to  give  it  as  a  gift  to  a  favorite  relative  or 
friend.  And  you'll  gain  worthwhile  savings  as 
another  reward  of  making  it  yourself! 

GET  EVERYTHING  YOU  NEED  BY  MAIL 
AT  DIRECT-FROM-IMPORTER  PRICES: 

•  Readicut  Moth-proofed  100%-wool  6-ply  Rug 
Yarn,  imported  from  England.  No  cutting  or 
winding... comes  ciit-to-size.  Guarantees  even, 
extra-deep  pile.  Rugs  this  luxurious  simply  can- 
not be  bought  ready-made. 

•  Sturdy  English  Canvas  Pattern,  stencilled  in 
color.  Just  match  yarn  to  colors  on  canvas:  you 
can't  make  errors.  No  cumbersome  frames  to 
cope  with ...  an  ordinary  table  or  even  your  lap 
will  do. 

•  Shilicraft  Latchet  Hook.  Ties  wool  to  canvas 
easily,  quickly,  tightly.  Vacuum  or  clean  with 
safety  .  .  .  wool  cannot  pull  out. 

Enjoy  a  relaxing  and  valuable  hobby  in  your 
spare  time.  So  easy,  you  can  do  it  while  watch- 
ing TV.  Two  people  can  enjoy  it  at  the  same 
time  .  .  .  even  young  children  can  help. 

Get  started  for  only  $5,  under  convenient 
Monthly  Payment  Plan.  Make  a  complete  rug 
for  as  little  as  $11.50. 

Unconditional  money-back  guarantee  on  all 
Shilicraft  Rug  Kits.  For  catalog  and  complete 
information,  use  coupon  below. 


MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 


"PERSIAN  TILES"  -j«> 


10.  88  ^  ^^''^^ii^V  ^^MII 


NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES'  AVAILABLE  ONLY  DIRECT  FROM 
SHILLCRAFT,  lOe  HOPKINS  PLACE,  BALTIMORE.  MD  2120 

•  NO  FRAMES  •  NO  WINDING  •  NO  YARN-CUTTING 

•  NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  ^''es. 

(  ACCEPTED 


MAIL  COUPON 
TODAY 

for  our  new  24-page  full- 
color  Book  of  Rugs- 
plus  color  card  of  actual 
lOO'/c  wool  in  all  51  colors. 


SHILLCRAFT,  Dept.  L-8 
106  Hopkins  Place,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201 

send  me  your  new  Shilicraft  Rug  Book,  showing  63  rugs  and 
how  to  make  them-plus  100%-wool  samples  in  5\  colors.  I  enclose 
25(  in  coin  to  cover  handling,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  obligation. 
PRINT: 

Name  til 


Street- 


IN  CANADA:  Mail 
24X5  St.  Patrick  Street,  Montreal 


:iude  Zont 
poll  and 


1  Code  il  known) 

3  -SHILLCRAFT,' 


Think  comfort.  Think  protection. 
Think  swim.  Think  sail.  Think  activity. 
Think  of  doing  away  with  differences 
in  days  of  the  month. 


Think  of  Tampax! 


You  feel  so  cool,  so  clean,  so  fresh  with  TAMPAX  Worn  internally,  it's  the  modern  way 

SAILING  OUTFIT,  WHITE  STAG.     PIQUE  DINNER  SUIT,  DEEBS,     TAMPAX®  INTERNAL  SANITARY  PROTECTION  IS  MADE  ONLY  BY  TAMPAX  INCORPORATED,  PALMER,  MASS. 


Don't  envy  the  girl  with  a  figure  for  clothes 


fBe  one!]} 

with  this  Formfit  I  Rogers  Dress-Shaper  Bra  for  the  barer  necklines 

It's  more  than  a  bra  shape.  It's  a  new  dress  shape.  The  soft,  natural  curve  up  —  the  demi-plunge  down.  The  undercup 
self-lined  to  lift  and  firm  the  well-rounded  girl  your  new  clothes  insist  you  must  be.  You'll  have  just  the  figure  for  the 
new  clothes  with  0564  Dress-Shaper  Bra  by  Formfit/Rogers.  Dacron®  polyester  and  cotton.  White.  Sizes  32A  to  38C.  $3. 


Formlit|RogerS  •  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036  •  A  fashion  division  of  GENESCO  1^ 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US  continued  from  page  9 


Schooltime  is 
Carter's  Spanky  Pants 
time!  The  under  wonders 
girls  love  under  everything. 
Fit  so  smooth.  Look  so 
pretty.  Every  print.  Tint. 
Style.  Size  a  girl  could 
ask  for.  And  more. 
No  homework.  Cotton  knit 
and  fuss-free.  'Cause 
everything  Carter's  is 
made  with  Carter's  care. 


P.S.  Mothers  love  to  wear 
Sp^ky  Pantsjoa,  ^   _  _ 


"Buds  'n  Bowa"  print  in 
yellow, aqua, pink,  and  other 
Spanky  Pants  in  girls'  size*,^ 

6.  69^-89^.  Teen  siz 
18-  i  .  79f  -89<f .  Jr.  figure  siz 

15,  79«-89«f.  Women's 
sizes.  S-M-L.  85^-9M.  The 
Wiiliam  Carter  Co.,  Need- 
ham  Heights  94,  Mj 


way  could  not  have  a  %-ery  broad  sense 
of  literature. 

.\bstractness  is  deep  in  meaning  and 
takes  a  lot  of  thought.  When  one  who 
writes  in  this  fashion  is  put  under  the 
public  microscope,  he  feels  stripped 
naked— I  know.  I'm  only  14  years  old, 
but  for  two  years  I  have  preferred  to 
write  in  abstract. 

True,  the  first  duty  of  the  artist  is  to 
convey  his  thoughts,  but  in  his  own  way. 
Not  everyone  thinks  alike.  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  poem  I  have  written  which  I  hope 
you  will  try  to  understand. 

Miss  R.  C. 
Adelphi,  Md. 

•  V nforiunately  we  haven't  enough  !<pace 
to  print  all  of  Misx  R.C.'n  poem,  but  here 
are  the  firitt  three  rerties: 

WE;  THE  SCAPEG0.\T 
Why  dawn  the  morrow  must? 
Lest  not  come  the  morrow  dawn? 
Thoughts  innate;  morrow  must; 
Lest  no  morrow,  born  no  thoughts 
of  we. 

Yester  beyond;  dawn  we  another 
morrow. 

Innate  we;  born  of  innate  they  on 
the  dawn  of  morrow  past  and 
pa.st-born  they; 

Born  are  we  of  dawn  past  one. 

Klf  of  mountain;  count  ye  nf)t  dawn 

after  dawn, 
I-'or  elf  of  mountain,  knows  he, 
Dawn  to  bring  morrow, 
An  the  morrow  brings  a  dawn. 

•  In  reply  to  Mihk  R.C.'k  letter,  Mr. 
Stinnett  myn:  "I'm  afraid  we're  both  on 
dangerous  ground;  we  seem  to  be  coming 
close  to  the  undergraduate's  solemn  ad- 
monition to  Robert  Graves  that  'poetry 
isn't  mepnt  to  he  enjoyed;  it's  meant  to  be 
analyzed.' "  ED. 

LATE  ARRIVAL 

Dear  Editors:  The  .June  issue  of  your 
magazine  arrived  yesterday.  It  was  .so 
interesting  that  I  sat  up  half  the  night 
reading  it.  The  magazines  arrive  ap- 
proximately one  month  late  out  here 
after  going  through  the  censors,  etc., 
but  they  never  stay  on  the  shelves  very 

Mrs.  Veka  Campeau 

Dlidhraii,  Sditdi  Arabia 

ELEPHANTS  ARE  ALL  THE  RAGE 

Dear  Editors:  Many  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  the  delightful  Ziegfeld 
story  (Ju'.y,  1964).  Regrets,  too,  that 
it  will  be  for  only  two  is,sues!  It  is  one 
of  the  best  articles  I  have  read  in  years. 

What  a  cherished  memory  Mrs. 
Stephenson  has  of  her  childhood.  She 
paints  a  picture  of  parents  who  had  a 
rare  ability  to  understand  the  secrets  of 
a  happy  childhood.  The  saga  of  Herman, 
the  rambling  baby  elephant  who  got 
stuck  on  the  stairs,  is  priceless. 

Mrs.  M.ARiON  Makay 
Sea  Cli.tr,  N.Y. 

NO  KNIT,  NO  PURL 

Dear  Editors:  .\s  an  English  reader,  I 
must  write  and  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoy  readingthe  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
I  really  look  forward  to  each  edition, 
and  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  I  even 
find  the  advertisements  interesting:  I 
notice  that  sometimes  we  have  the  same 


goods  in  the  same  packaging*sometin 
the  same  goods  wrapped  differently,  al 
there  are  always  some  things  we  doJ 
have  at  all— and  which  I  long  to  try.j 

There  is  one  thing  that  puzzles 
however.  Don't  American  women  knil 
Our  magazines  invariably  contain  kn| 
ting  patterns  in  every  issue,  so  I 
amazed  to  find  none  in  the  .Journal. 

Mrs.  .Joan  Willia 

Cheshire,  Engk 

•  Nora  O'Leary,  the  Journal's 
editor,  says  that  women  in  America 
less  than  English  women,  although 
habit  here  is  on  the  increase.  The  .Jou 
has  several  exciting  ideas  for  knitters  i 
up  for  the  near  future.— ED. 

THERE'S  NO  PLACE  LIKE  H0ME| 

Dear  Editors:  What  a  lovely  thing 
pick  up  the  Ladies'  Home  .Joumul  arj 
open  it  at  an  article  that  actually  mak 
you  want  to  shout,  "I'm  a  hawf 
I  love  it !"  (  The  Home  Is  Not  Obsoli 
by  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall,  July,  1!<64. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Paris 
Hazel  Cn  si,  I,\ 

Dear  Editors:  My  thanks  to  Mrs.  Uda| 
for  leading  me  out  of  a  wildernt'ss 
frustration  and  guilt.  I  was  niiserabj 
when  I  read  the  June  issue  on  4- 
women.  Despite  my  best  efforts  I  pej 
sisted  in  being  happy  and  fulfilled 
a  "trapped  housewife."  I  didn' 
to  leave  my  two  children  with  some 
else,  no  matter  how^ood  it  was  for  the 
After  four  weeks  of  rushing  around  tr> 
ing  to  find  my  "identity,"  your  Jul 
issue  arrived.  I  can  now  hold  my  hea 
up  and  assert  my  right  to  stay  hom( 
without  neurosis  or  rebellion. 

Mrs.  Rhonda  Harri 
Orange,  Tea 

Dear  Editors:  Gold  stars  for  Phylli 
McGinley  and  Lee  Udall!  These  tw 
women  express  all  that  is  warm,  mater 
nal  and  happy  in  homemaking  ani 
motherhood.  I  think  to  make  an  appl 
pie  is  just  as  creative  as  to  prepare 
comprehensive  study.  .\  light  hand  i 
the  secret  all  the  way ! 

Mrs.  .'\rthur  L.  Hoffmai 
Oconomo/roc,  Wif 

Dear  Editors:  Thought  you  might  b 
interested  in  a  bright,  shiny  "medal' 
I  received  in  the  mail  this  morning.  1 
was  the  last  paragraph  in  a  letter  fron 
our  daughter  who  has  flown  the  famil\ 
nest  and  is  living  happily  on  her  own  ii 
a  distant  city: 

"Have  you  read  Phyllis  McGinley'; 
article,  The  Casual  Touch,  in  thi 
July  Journal,  Mum?  It  could  have  beer 
written  about  you.  I  hope  it  applies  tr 
me,  too,  someday."  j^^^^g  CvTLEh 
Dearborn  Heights,  Mich 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY 

Dear  Editors :  Who  is  the  devastatingly 
attractive  young  woman  adorning  the 
cover  of  your  June  issue?  Her  subtle 
beauty  caused  me  to  buy  your  magazine 
for  the  first  time.  ^  Parker 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

•  Danish  model  Camilla  has  attracted 

considerable  attention  from  many  of  our 
readers,  who  have  commented  on  her 
serene  Nordic  beauty. —ED. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 

available  direct  from  the  publisher  on 

Book  a  Month 
Payment  Plan 

you  get  all  24  volumes  now. .  .pay  later 


WHY  DO  SOME  CHILDREN 

SEEM  TO  HAVE 

ALL  THE  ANSWERS? 

Is  it  native  intelligence?  Bright  parents?  Or  just  hard  work 
and  study?  Obviously,  it's  a  combination  of  all  these  qualities 
that  helps  a  child  excel,  but  there  is  often  one  other  factor: 
the  educational  resources  in  the  home. 

For  families  who  cannot  afford  a  home  reference  library  of  a 
thousand  or  more  books,  most  of  the  answers  that  children 
need  are  provided  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Here,  in 
compact  form,  is  one  of  the  world's  most  complete  reference 
libraries.  Each  authoritative  article  begins  with  a  basic,  over-all 
explanation.  This  is  then  followed  by  material  of  greater  and 
greater  depth,  so  that  the  reader  may  go  as  deeply  into 
any  subject  as  his  age  and  talent  allow.  What  a  wonderful 
challenge  to  discovery  and  learning! 

And  Britannica  holds  the  fullest  answers  to  adult  questions  as 
well.  To  own  it  is  an  enriching  experience  for  the  whole  family. 
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The  latest  edition  of  Britannica  —  the  greatest 
treasury  of  knowledge  ever  published— is  the 
greatest  in  our  almost  200-year  publishing  his- 
tory. An  enormous  printing  materially  reduces 
our  costs  and  under  an  unusual  direct-from-the- 
publisher  plan,  we  pass  these  savings  on  to 
you.  All  24  handsome  volumes  of  this  world- 
renowned  reference  library  will  be  delivered  to 
your  home  NOW  direct  from  the  publisher.  You 
pay  later  at  a  cost  so  low  it  is  as  easy  as  buying 
a  book  a  month ! 

Equivalent  to  a  library  of  1,000  books 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  the  most  valuable 
gift  you  can  give  yourself  and  your  family— 
the  priceless  gift  of  knowledge.  Information  on 
every  subject  significant  to  mankind  is  con- 
tained in  its  new  edition.  It  is  equivalent  to  a 
library  of  1,000  books,  bringing  you  the  knowl- 
edge and  authority  of  world-recognized  leaders 
in  every  field. 

Just  think  of  a  subject  — and  you'll  find  it  in 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  —  whether  it  is  infor- 


mation on  the  rules  of  a  sport,  the  background 
of  a  religion,  how  to  build  a  brick  arch  in  a  fire- 
place, or  the  science  of  launching  a  guided  missile. 

The  new  Britannica  almost  "televises"  infor- 
mation to  you,  with  over  17,500  magnificent  pho- 
tographs, maps  and  drawings.  In  every  respect, 
Britannica  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
reference  set  published  in  America,  containing 
over  27,500  pages  and  over  36,000,000  words. 

Symbol  of  a  good  home 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cannot  help  but  have 
a  lasting  effect  on  you  as  well  as  on  the  growth 
and  development  of  your  children  in  school  and 
in  later  life.  Benjamin  Franklin  said,  "An  invest- 
ment in  knowledge  pays  the  best  interest,"  and 
Britannica  gives  you  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  clear,  easy-to-read  language 
and  superb  illustrations.  It  is  essential  in  every 
home  where  education  is  valued  and  respected. 

Preview  Booklet  Offered  FREE 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  card  today. 


and  we  will  send  you  .  .  .  without  cost  or  obli- 
gation ...  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  new  booklet 
which  contains  an  exciting  preview  of  the  latest 
edition  of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Send  no 
money.  It's  yours,  absolutely  free!  However,  to 
avoid  disappointment,  please  mail  the  attached 
card  today  before  it  slips  your  mind. 

Mail  the  attached  card  now 
for  FREE  BOOKLET 


JusI  tear  out  attached 
card,  fill  in  and  mail  for 
your  free  Preview  Booklet 
of  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  Or  write  to 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
Dept.  230-P.  425  North 
Micliigan  Avenue. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60611 


^OOKS 


fresh-start 


"\ne  of  the  lesser  excitements  of  a 
J  book  critic  these  days  is  to  pick 
?  all  the  new  books  and  read  all  of  the 
d  stories.  The  dust  jackets  are  modem, 
It  too  often  the  contents  are  stale,  like 
glass  of  beer  that  has  been  decapitated 
om  standing  overnight.  The  human 
lemma,  about  which  novelists  write, 
smains  the  same  and  is  endowed  with 
ntially  the  same  properties  and  de- 
res  as  always,  but  when  the  writer  feels 
e  impulse  to  write  a  novel,  we  would 
;e  to  see  him  face  the  dilemma,  at  least, 
th  his  head  tilted  at  a  fresh  angle. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  total 
iilnerabilitj-  of  the  reviewer  who  tries 
i  tell  authors  what  to  write  about  and 
)w  to  do  it,  but  now  that  we've  taken 
le  plunge  we'll  go  all  the  way.  It's  pos- 
jle,  we  believe,  for  an  author  to  per- 
ive  that  Hitler's  tragic  nihilism  is  not 
"ceasarily,  as  some  authors  have  sup- 
ped, the  last  word  in  explanation  of 
e  hideous  events  that  comprised 
orld  War  II.  Nor  is  the  lust,  cowardice 
d  cruelty  of  James  Jones's  and  Nor- 
an  Mailer's  soldiers  the  total  literar>- 
tentiality  of  the  war.  In  fact,  it's  nice 
contemplate  the  fact  that  Jane  Austen 
acidly  composed  her  novels  without 
ly  reference  to  the  French  Revolution 
id  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and  if  this 
iplies  that  perhaps  today's  novelists 
uld  get  along  without  the  war  at  all, 
en  our  only  suggestion  is  how  will  we 
low  unless  we  tr>'  it? 
Richard  Condon's  new  novel,  An  In- 
lity  of  Mirrors  (Random  House),  is 
lother  account  of  Hitler's  genius  for 
urder  and  destruction  and,  although 
his  is  a  subject  that  seldom  fails  to  pro- 
uce  readers,  in  this  case  he  seems  merely 
o  be  italicizing  the  moral  principles 
in  ted  out  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque 
The  S'ight  in  Lisbon,  and  by  all  of  the 
ther  novelists  who  have  been  stirred  by 
itler's  madness  and  the  terrible  speed 
the  German  acceptance  of  his  cor- 
uptive  influence.  But  if  the  author  is 
liscovering  nothing  new,  it  must  be  said 
or  him  that  he  is  setting  it  down  in  an 
teresting  way  and  that  the  book  itself 
a  the  professional  polish  that  we  have 
me  to  e.xpect  of  Mr.  Condon's  work. 
The  characters  and  the  stor>'  which 
iflr.  Condon  presents  his  readers  are  far 
rom  first-rate,  and  all  seem  to  have 
leen  selected  at  random  from  some  cen- 
1  casting  agency  specializing  in  Ges- 
po  terror.  We've  encountered  them 
nany  times  in  motion-picture  and  TV 
icripts:  the  handsomely  uniformed  but 
old-eyed  SS  officer  who  calmly  gives  an 
rder  thAL  all  of  the  men  in  a  Polish  \il- 
must  be  made  to  lie  down  naked  on 
op  of  one  another,  and  that  oil  is  to  be 
HHired  on  the  pile  and  set  afire;  the  zeal- 
ous German  lieutenant  in  Paris  who  is 
rustrated  and  saddened  because  he  can- 
ot  get  sufficient  railway  cars  to  rrans- 
his  .Jews  to  Auschwitz;  the  Gestapo 
who  tried  to  explain  that  one  wa- 
er  faucet  was  enough  for  13,000  Jews 
mprisoned  in  a  velodrome  because,  after 
ill,  they  had  been  expecting  22,000.  The 


characters  are  all  there,  they  are  all  per- 
forming properly,  they  are  perfect  in 
their  lines,  but  they  are  too  familiar  to 
us  now.  If  one  faltered  in  his  perform- 
ance, we  could  shout  the  proper  cue. 

Not  that  we  feel  Mr.  Condon  should 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  earlier 
writers,  because  the  horror  of  the  Third 
Reich  is  now  in  the  public  domain,  but 
we  somehow  feel  that  we  could  expect 
something  new,  some  new  insight  into 
the  stark  madness  that  swept  all  of  con- 
tinental Europe  during  this  terrible 
period.  But,  as  the  title  all  too  aptly 
implies.  An  Infinity  of  Mirrors  only  re- 
flects over  and  over  a  picture  of  horror 
from  which  we  are  already  sickened.  It 
would  be  too  easy  to  say  that  after  the 
truths  revealed  in  the  Eichmann  trial, 
no  fictional  accounts  could  ever  touch 
us,  yet  Remarque's  restrained  indict- 
ment of  the  German  people  in  The  S'ight 
in  Lisbon  was  fascinating  and  compelling. 
The  inescapable  truth  is  that  Mr.  Con- 
don has  seized  a  time-worn  moral  prob- 
lem, with  which  he  can  do  little  more 
than  acquiesce.  It  isn't  quite  enough. 

But  if  the  author  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  an  understanding  of  Hitler, 
this  isn't  true  of  his  characterization  of 
the  SS,  that  elite  group  of  perverts  and 
sadists  who,  under  the  leadership  of 
Heinrich  Himmler,  spread  a  trail  of  in- 
human conduct  across  the  entire  face  of 
Europe.  .\s  Mr.  Condon  describes  it, 
"The  cloacal  scum  of  losers  and  rejects, 
of  misfits  and  resenters;  the  exu\iae  of 
Bavarian  emotional  cripples,  Thuringian 
hysterics,  Saxonian  eugenic  disasters, 
Hannoverian  paranoids,  Swabian  aber- 
rants,  and  Viennese  eome-aparts  became 
the  bone  and  tissue,  the  nerves  and  spirit 
of  the  SS."  Himmler  and  the  SS  were 
coolly  efficient  and  their  methods  were 
precise,  as  Mr.  Condon  points  out. 

If  the  book  has  a  single  conclusion, 
it  is  that  the  professional  officer  corps  of 
the  German  array  is  the  true  villain.  The 
army,  Mr.  Condon  feels,  was  against  the 
Fuehrer  on  what  amounted  to  social 
groimds.  The  objections  of  the  officers 
did  not  recognize  the  moral  putrescence 
with  which  Hitler  had  infected  Germany 
but  rather  that  the  propriety  of  the 
German  army  had  been  offended  hy  this 
\-ulgar  and  murderous  man.  Thus  the 
old-line  German  military  establishment 
did  not  understand  that  it  could  never 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Fuehrer  down 
because  it  was  htmting  him  in  the  wTong 
dimension. 

In  spite  of  its  limitations.  An  Infinity 
of  Mirrors  is  a  readable  book  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  popular  one. 
There  is  little  depth  in  Mr.  Condon's 
portrait  of  a  great  nation's  sickness, 
but  on  the  stirf  ace  it  has  enough  suspense, 
acrion  and  plausibUity  to  please  readers. 
• 

Anyone  whose  knuckles  turn  white 
gripping  the  arms  of  an  airliner  seat  as 
the  jet  he  is  riding  streaks  down  the  run- 
way wou.d  do  well  to  read  Like  a  Home- 
sick Angel  >  Houghton  Mifflin )  by  John 
Bainbridge.         Comtinued  on  page  18) 
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by  Pond's 


Cleans  your  whole  complexion,  clears 
your  oily  skin,  helps  prevent  blemishes' 
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start* 
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cleans  your  whole 
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ciears  your  oily  sfcm 
helps  prevent 
blemishes* 


Cleans  oil-clogged  pore  openings 

Helps  keep  blemishes  from  getting  started 

Invisibly  protects  as  it  medicates 

Leaves  your  whole  face  sparkling! 

See  your  face  look  cleaner,  clearer  and  fresher  each 
time  you  use  new  fresh-start!  Icy,  tingling,  com- 
pletely greaseless,  this  new  medicated  gel  cleans  and 
helps  clear  up  oil-choked  pore  openings.  Protects  and 
medicates  between  cleansings  invisibly!  Cleanse  with 
FRESH-START  tw  ce  3  day.  See  the  sparkling  difference! 


Yes!  Rus'^  me  a  generous  size  tube 
of  Fresh-3-4R^  Enclosed  is  25C 
to  cover  postage  and  handling. 
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Address: 

City:  


Mail  to  :  Fresh-Start  by  Pond's.  Box  113-C. 
Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
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A  Prettier  Figure 
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Slim  and  trim  yourself  with  salads 
made  extra  tasty  with  Heinz  Mnegars 


Yoii  Ret  more  enjoyment  on  fow  cr  calorics  when 
scrvf  \()ursi>ll  crisp  Prctt\  Fipiire  Salads 
pcrkcHl  up  with  sparklini:  Hcin/,  N  incpars. 

Heinz  \'inesars  arc  mellowed  in  wood  —  just  as 
fine  w  ine  is  mellow  cd  —  so  thc\  have  an  excep- 
tionally smooth  taste  and  aroma  that  hring  out  the 
subtle,  hidden  Hasors  of  your  salad  ingredients 
as  no  other  vinegars  can. 

Use  only  finer,  mellower  Heinz  \  inegars  in  >  our 
salads.  They  reward  your  taste  as  you  help 
yourself  to  a  prettier  figure. 


Rainbow  Salad 


(Illustrated  ahovc)  In  larce  bowl,  combine  1 
cup  each  of  the  following:  shredded  cabbage, 
chopped  green  pepper,  grated  carrots,  sliced 
celer>-,  chopped  lettuce,  tomato  chunks, 
c<K)ked  peas,  grated  American  cheese.  .\dd  M 
cup  each  of  chopped  cucimiber  and  sliced 
onion,  separated  into  rings.  Add  1  tsp.  sugar, 
?5  tsp.  salt,  ?s  tsp.  pepper  to  }•  cup  Heinz  W  ine 
\  inegar.  Pour  o\  er  salad  mixture.  Toss  lightly. 
Chill.  Makes  6  to  8  satisfying  ser\ings. 


Heinz  Wine  N'inegar 
is  made  with  Carignane 
Biu-gund>  Grapes  for  su- 
perior bouquet  and  flavor. 
Other  Heinz  decanter 
vinegars  include  Tarragon 
and  Salad. 


BOOKS  continued  from  page  17 

Xot  that  it  will  erase  all  fears  of  jet  air 
travel,  but  at  least  it  wnll  give  an  idea 
of  wfiat's  going  on  up  there  and  the  care 
that  is  taken  to  get  a  plane  weighing 
over  300,000  pounds  off  the  ground  and 
back  again  safely. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  accompanies  a  jet  air- 
line pilot  on  a  round  trip  from  New  York 
to  Rome,  pausing  to  explain  each  detail 
of  the  flight  procedure  and  reporting 
even  on  the  conversation  in  the  cockpit. 
N'inety  percent  of  tfie  passengers  of  a 
plane  are  frightened,  the  pilot  declares, 
because  they  fee!  flying  is  unnatural.  If 
it's  any  comfort  to  the  passengers,  the 
pilot  thinks  it's  unnatural  too. 

Mr.  Bainbridge  approaches  the  ques- 
tion of  the  safety  of  jet  travel  from  a 
coldly  factual  viewpoint.  The  flight  he 
described  was  the  T39th  time  the  pilot 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  air.  This  is 
reassuring.  There  is  a  precise  point 
during  that  thundering  trip  down  the 
runway  beyond  which  a  takeofi  cannot 
he  aborted,  i  This  is  called  V-One  in  the 
cockpit  and,  as  the  pilot  declares,  "When 
you  hear  the  first  officer  sing  out  'V-One' 
you  know  you're  going  to  take  off,  come 
hell  or  high  water.")  The  navigator  of 
all  transatlantic  flights  furnishes  the 
pilot  with  the  "equal-time  point"  — the 
point  in  the  flight  at  which  it  would  take 
the  same  amount  of  time  to  return  to 
North  .\merica  as  to  continue  to  the 
nearest  available  airport  in  Europe.  "If 
I  had  a  fire  or  any  other  emergency," 
the  pilot  explains,  "I'd  want  to  be  able 
to  decide  without  wasting  a  minute:  do  I 
turn  bark  or  do  I  go  on?"  This  is  reas- 
-suring,  too,  in  its  way. 

There  may  he  a  little  too  much  detail 
about  paperwork,  meteorological  infor- 
mation and  briefing,  tiut,  apart  from 
this,  Mr.  Bainf>ridge  must  be  given  credit 
for  having  written  a  taut  and  extremely 
interesting  report  on  a  commonplace  but 
mysterious  phenomenon.  For  those  who 
fear  that  a  book  might  tell  them  more 
than  they  want  to  know  about  flying,  we 
should  point  out  that  the  length  of  this 
volume  is  only  119  pages. 

• 

For  17  years  the  name  signed  to  this 
book  cf)lumn  in  Ladiest'  Home  Journal 
was  that  of  Bernardine  Kielty  Scherman. 
This  was,  from  Mrs.  Scherman's  view- 
point, "a  cherished  experience,"  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  was 
equally  so  for  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine. Mrs.  Scherman  has  now  written  a 
book.  Girl  From  Fitchburg  (Random 
House  I,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  invoke  old  loyalties 
in  order  to  commend  the  book. 

An  ingeniously  contrived  volume 
which  manages  to  be  both  a  collection 
of  gentle  essays  and  a  lighthearted  his- 
tory of  New  York  City  over  the  past 
50  years,  Mrs.  Scherman's  reminis- 
cences are  nostalgic,  lively  and  unself- 
consciously sentimental.  New  York  burst 
full-bloom  upon  the  author  in  1908— 
shortly  after  Stanford  White  was  shot  on 
the  roof  of  Madison  Square  Garden— 
and  through  the  ensuing  years  she  found 
it  an  endlessly  exciting  city.  Since  she 
inhabited  what  was  essentially  a  literary 
world,  many  of  her  recollections  are  of 
such  figures  as  Christopher  Morley, 
Dorothy  Canfield  and  William  Allen 
White,  but  she  also  resurrects  from  the 
recent  past  such  indi\iduals  as  Richard 
Halliburton,  "Nora  Bayes,  Otis  Skinner 
and  George  Arliss. 

The  50-year  span  that  Mrs.  Scher- 
man's book  embraces,  in  retrospect,  was 


a  gaudy  one,  and  the  author  has  som., 
how  managed  to  blur  the  less-appealii 
aspects  of  it,  leaving  the  impression 
an  existence  which  was  so  ricbin  the  a 
of  li\-ing  that  it  could  be  equaled  i 
place  else  in  the  world. 

• 

A  few  years  ago  John  Knowles  wro 
a  thin,  self-eflFacing  novel  called 
Separate  Peace,  which  created  consid« 
able  literary  comment  and  which  \ 
nearly— if  we  can  believe  what 
hear— won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  Thrt 
years  later  he  wrote  a  second  novel,  calle 
Morning  in  Aniibes,  and  putting  it  in  i 
best  light  it  barely  qualified  as  seconc 
rate.  His  third  book,  Double  Visio 
I  Macmillan  i,  some  assoned  travel  in 
pressions,  is  now  at  hand,  and  it  sugges 
that  his  regression  is  steady. 

The  only  real  surprise  to  come  out  < 
Double  Vision  was  the  selection  of  sul 
jects  that  Mr.  Knowles  chose  to  des 
with  in  his  book. 

During  his  journey  he  observed  an, 
commented  on  London,  Paris,  Beiru 
Damascus,  Amman,  Wadi  Rumm,  Petn 
Jerusalem,  the  Greek  islands,  Roiw 
Nice  and  Antibes.  Many  of  the  place 
he  lingered  over,  others  he  practicall 
dismissed  without  lea\'ing  the  airport 
There  is  a  disturbingly  precious  qualit 
to  the  book  that  somehow  makes 
unbearably  pretentious. 

• 

What  Mr.  Knowles  has  not  done  (an 
he  probably  didn't  want  toi  has  bee 
done  handsomely  by  V.  S.  Pritchett 
The  Offensire  Trareler  i  Knopf  i.  Mi 
Pritchett,  who  is  comfortably  and  s* 
curely  established  as  England's  mos 
respected  literary  critic,  likes  nothin; 
better  than  to  go  off  to  Iran  or  Madri^ 
or  Poland  for  Holiday  magazine  (whic 
originally  published  these  sketches  i,  an 
his  view  of  the  places  he  visits  is  we 
worth  sharing.  When  Mr.  Pritchet 
warns  that  he  is  an  offensive  travelei 
he  does  not  mean  that  he  arrives  in 
foreign  countrj-  in  a  state  of  arroganc 
and  starts  complaining  about  the 
the  plumbing,  the  food,  the  transporta 
tion  and  the  prices.  He  does  not  refus 
to  drink  the  water  and  he  does  no 
suspect  everyone  who  speaks  a  foreigi 
language  of  being  a  thief.  By  bein 
"offensive"  he  means  that  he  travels  an 
therefore  he  offends.  "I  represent,"  fa- 
says,  "that  ancient  enemy  of  all  com 
munities:  the  stranger." 

The  peak  in  his  offensive  career.  Mi 
Pritchett  believes,  was  reached  whil 
trying  to  praise  the  people  of  othe 
countries,  not  while  criticizing  then 
"There  were  the  Swiss,  for  example,' 
he  wTites.  "I  praised  them  for  thei 
domestic  contentment.  They  objected  a 
once:  did  I  not  know  that  their  famil; 
life  was  as  awful  as  that  of  any  othe 
people?  Was  I  insinuating  that  the; 
lacked  the  capacity  to  suffer?  A  youni 
Swiss  came  to  my  office  in  London  to  as 
sure  me  that  a  Swiss  could  suffer,  if 
got  half  a  chance,  as  much  as  any  mai 
on  earth.  I  praised  Scandinavian  archi 
tecture.  These  Nordics  were  indignan 
that  I  had  not  mentioned  their  high  sui 
cide  rate.  In  time,  the  Germans  spok 
out.  When  I  said  that  the  Germam 
loved  flowers  I  was  clearly  insinuatini 
that  they  were  'sissies,'  and  one  reade 
got  in  a  nasty  dig  at  me:  'Don't  the  Brit 
ish  love  flowers  too?'" 

Mr.  Pritchett  is  offensive  in  Czecho 
Slovakia,  Poland,  Bulgaria,  Himgary 
Romania,  Madrid,  Seville,  Turkey  an( 
Iran,  and  a  delight  to  his  readers  ii 
every  case.  — Caskie  Stix> 
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IT'S  OFFICIAL! 

The  100  finalists  in  this  year's  Pillsbury 
Bakeoff  will  each  be  using  the  new 
Americana®  Range  by  General  Electric, 
the  most  advanced  cooking  instrument 
in  the  world. 

The  new  Americana  introduces  the 
most  wanted  convenience  feature  in 
the  kitchen,  the  astonishing  P-7  oven 
that  cleans  itself  electrically.  And,  when 
the  Bakeoff  is  over,  that's  what  100  of 
these  ovens  will  be  doing. 

Add  the  dozens  of  other  Americana 
features;  a  second  full  oven,  4  high- 
speed, Calrod,®  push-button-controlled 
surface  units— one  with  exclusive  Sensi- 
Temp®  control,  a  two-level  exhaust  sys- 
tem, plus  many  more  extras.  You  can 
see,  Pillsbury  is  giving  each  contestant 
every  chance  to  shine. 

This  is  the  16th  consecutive  year  that 
Pillsbury  has  chosen  General  Electric 
ranges  for  the  Bakeoff.  We're  proud 
our  Americana  was  selected  for  this 
year's  competition,  but  not  entirely  sur- 
prised. Nor  will  you  be  when  you  dis- 
cover what  it  can  do  for  you. 

GENERALII^  ELECTRIC 


HERE'S  HOW  P-7  WORKS: 


Don't  touch  this  dirty  oven  .  . . 


Just  set  dials— latch  door . . . 


C)' 

1 

4/ 

It  cleans  itself  electrically. 


P.S.  This  conventional  double-oven  range, 
General  Electric's  beautiful  J-486,  also  features 
P-7,  the  oven  that  cleans  itself  electrically.  See 
it  at  your  General  Electric  dealer's. 


I 


Beautiful  Discovery 

See  your  lashes  become 
long.. .  longer. . .  longest! 
a  newer,  softer,  silkier  way. 


ULTRA 
LfiSH 


MASCARA 


osmetics  in  the  world 


The  perfected  lash-building  mascara 
you've  been  waiting  for!  Far  better, 
because  there  are  no  synthetic  fiber 
No  smeary  fuzz.  No  stiff,  sticky  threads. 


Only  Ultra+Lash  has  the  unique 
uo-Taper  Brush!  Lengthens... 
ilds . . .  Colors  . . .  Curls . . .  Separates. 

aterproof .  . .  Non-smear  . . .  adds 
ly  silken  nev^  length  and  thickness. 


sensibly  priced       refill  69^  ™ 
in  the  lovely  ivory  and  gold-tone  case 
VELVET  BLACK -SABLE  BROWN -MIDNIGHT  BLUE 
So  easy  to  remove  with  Maybelline  Mascara  Remover— 50^ 

Transform  your  lashes  into  Ultra*Lashes! 


Whatever  your  size, 
whatever  your  weight, 
you'd  look  better, 
feel  more  controlled  and  more 
comfortable  in  a  bra  and  girdle 
elasticized  with  LYCRA 


For  the  woman  who 
values  her  femininity. 


a fragrant 
internal  hath 
for 
feminine 


The  totally  feminine  feeling  that 
comes  from  knowing  you're  com- 
pletely rclrcshcil  .  .  .  thoroughly 
cleansed  .  .  .  this  is  the  feeling  that 
comes  fromV.A. — a  delicate  fragrant 
powder  expressly  for  douching. 

Try  it!  Know  at  once  that  vinegar 
ami  niediiiniil  smi-llins^  douches,  are  r r ry 
old  fashioned. 

Unlike  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  or 
other  hit-and-miss  solutions,  V.A. 
powder  comes  in  convenient  "pack- 
ettes"  each  one  pre-measured  to  take 
the  doubt  out  of  feminine  hygiene. 

V.A.  is  gentle,  yet  effective.  Mixed 
with  warm  water,  each  packettemakcs 
exactly  the  right  strength  solution 
for  a  soothing  internal  bath  thar 
thoroughly  cleanses  delicate  tissues, 
yet  does  not  interfere  with  normal 
feminine  secretions.  V.A.  retains  its 
feminine  fragrance  in  solution  and 
imparts  it  to  you.  Leaves  you  poised, 
confident,  sure. 

Women  who  value  their  femininity 
find  this  fragrant  powder  so  much 
nicer,  surer  than  hand-me-down 
methods.  Shouldn't  it  be  your  way 
too? 

Today  ask  for  V.A.  An  instructive 
booklet  on  feminine  hygiene  is  in- 
cluded in  every  box  of  packettes. 


Witrn  slmri  or  <it  Ihr  iirir  lircsidp  lfji(ith.  irni  ii-dround  skirls  tire  n  fdith'mn  must  for  fiill. 


Journal 


QUILTED  WRAP-AROUND  FOR  FALL. 


Our  cIkiIcc  tor  ScpteinlK'r's  lirst  crisp 
(lays  is  a  ral)iil(tiis  (iiiiltod  \vra|)-an)iin(l 
skirt  that  w  iiirls  around  you  in  a  minute 
Tiiis./o»n?fl/ exclusive  is  easy  to  .sew  and 
so  easy  to  put  on  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Wear  it  for  "at  lioine"  entertaining,  for 
easy  comfort  on  a  i)risk  afternoon,  or  for 
curling  up  hy  the  lire  on  a  cool  autinnn 
evening.  Fashioned  in  crimson  (piilted 
cotton  llannel.  the  skirt  can  he  made 
short  oral  tlie  new  fireside  length.  The  fal)- 
ric  conies  pre-emhroidered  with  l)rightiy 
slitdied  hlack-eyed  flowers  or  stamped 
for  your  own  easy  satin-stitch  enil)roid- 
ery.  Order  matching  shoes  and  dot  each 
hlossoin  with  sefjuins  for  a  holiday  mood. 
Setpiins.  seam  tajH'.  instructions  in  kit. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept.  J  MP,  P.O.  Box  84,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046 
I  enclose  {  lor  item(s)  checked  below. 


JMP15/E  $9.98 
Wrap  around  skirt  kit,  (machine-embroidered)JMP-15/M  $15.98 

Matching  quilted  shoes  JMP-15/S  $3.98 

Please  circle  size:  5-51/2;  6-61/2;  7-71/2;  8-81/2;  9-9y2 

 25c 


out  coupon,  enclosing  persona/ check  or  money 
m-der  (no  stamps,  please).  Xeir  York  Citij  resi- 
dents add  4%  sales  tax.  Sorry,  u-e  are  unable  In 
handle  ( 'onadian.  foreign  or  ( '.0. 1),  orders.  Please 
allou-  about  four  u-eeks  for  handling  and  mailin//. 

PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 
PRINT  ADDRESS 
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How  do  husbands  react 
when  wives  suddenly  look 
years  younger? 


Seems  most  men  don't 
know  anything  about 
the  art  involved  but 
every  man  knows  what 
he  likes.  And  that  is  a 
wife  who  stays  young 
^l^jLp  ^  ^^^^  and  attractive.  Not  only 
*^  is  it  a  pleasure  to  look  at 

r  ut  it  reflects  nicely  on  him  too. 

euuse  so  much  of  a  woman's  looks 

ipids  on  the  look  and  tone  of  her  hair,  we 
gjist  you  start  by  knowing  exactly  how 
III  own  hair  looks.  Take  a  close  look  at  the 
irl  in  back,  at  the  temples.  See  any  new 
aj'  Of  course,  it's  premature  but  whenever 
hiDpens,  it  does  make  you  seem  older  than 
mire.  A  few  years  ago,  you'd  have  had  to 
f  jsigned  to  that  faded,  gray  look.  Today, 
n  an  just  wash  it  away.  How? 

i  1  Loving  Care  Hair  Color  Lotion.  Loving 

ii  is  Clairol's  great  answer  to  women  who 
It  gray  but  hate  fussing  even  more.  With 
)Mig  Care,  you  just  wash  away  the  gray, 
eils  no  peroxide  so  there's  nothing  to  mix  or 
kilt  just  pours  on  from  the  bottle  and  washes 
T  igh.  What  could  be  more  simple? 

n  it  won't  change  your  natural  hair 
•Ir.  That's  part  of  the  Loving  Care  magic! 
>  i  you've  held  off  because  of  strong  feelings 
»ct  naturalness,  you  will  be  glad  to  know 
£  Loving  Care  colors  only  the  gray, 
c  k;s  gently,  so  skillfully  your  real  hair  color 
)I  ars  unchanged.  Though  you're  rid  of  gray, 
I  nyone  sees  is  that  your  hair  is  beautiful! 
b :  you  look  prettier,  younger,  after  the  very 
f  wash.  It's  that  natural-looking.This  magic 
l  ity  makes  Loving  Care  the  perfect  choice 
r  vomen  with  a  lot  of  gray  who  want  to  go 
!■ :  to  their  natural  shade ...  as  well  as  for 
WiYoman  with  just  a  few  gray  hairs  to  hide. 


They're  a  little  puzzled 
but  they  love  it,  say  9^/2  out  of  10 
husbands  interviewed. 

Is  there  a  range  of  colors?  Ask  your  hair- 
dresser. She'll  show  you  the  color  chart  and 
help  you  to  choose  the  tone  most  like  your  own. 
Then  relax  and  enjoy  it.  (Most  women  agree 
the  luxury  and  comfort  of  a  salon  treatment 
works  wonders  for  the  morale.  You  might 
even  try  a  brand  new  hair-do  to  complete 
the  transformation.)  The  colors  range  from 
palest  blonde  to  a  lustrous  new  Natural  Black. 
Clairol  is  particularly  proud  of  this  lovely 
new  Natural  Black  shade.  Though  gray  dulls 
out  all  hair  colors,  it  does  show  up  most  plainly 
on  black  hair... and  this  is  the  first  time  a 


black  shade  ever  looked  so  natural  without 
the  use  of  any  peroxide  or  developer. 

No  other  haircoloring  like  it.  Built-in  con- 
ditioner leaves  your  hair  full  of  life,  easy  to 
manage — with  a  youthful  sheen  it  hasn't  seen 
in  years.  That's  why  "hairdressers  agree  it's 
a  fountain  of  youth  for  graying  hair."  Just 
washed  in  about  once  a  month.  Loving  Care 
keeps  gray  away  so  you  can  forget  you  ever 
had  any.  Loving  Care  won't  rub  off  or  brush 
off.  Looks  so  fresh  and  natural,  makes  your 
husband  feel  younger  too,  just  to  look  at  you! 

©Clairol  Inc.  1964 


Hate  that  gray?  Wash  it  away 


Without  changing  your  natural  hair  color!    ,  Care 


Loving  Care 


Hair  Color  Lotion  by  CLAIROL 


This  bra  doesn't 
push  you  up,  sideways 
or  into  outer  space. 


It  does  something  more  unusual. 


It  docs  what  every  basic,  go-to-work  bra 
should  do.  But  seldom  docs.  It  shapes  you 
naturally  and  in  blissful  comfort.  Sure,  you 
find  bras  with  peekaboo  cups  and  snappy 
straps.  But  a  bra  you  can  li\'c  in?  A  good,  basic 
bra  like  Fair  'n  Cooler?  Try  and  find  it. 

W^irner's^Shapelinef  undcrcups  (you  won't 
find  them  in  any  other  bra)  hold  you  firm  at  a 
most  feminine  angle.  You  don't  feel  a  thing 
because  the  bra's  always  one  stretch  ahead  of 
whatever  you're  doing.  It  stretches  in  back 
and  under  the  cups.  Frankly,  elastic  bras 
aren't  very  cool.  But  Warner's  built  air  con- 
ditioning into  this  one  with  a  breezy,  air- 
breathing  spandex  blend.  Black,  white.  3.95 

Fair  'n  Cooler  by  Warner's 


Contributors  and  Editors 

When  she  wrote  No  Longer  Than  a  Sigh  (Page  64),  ANNE  PHILIPE 
hoped  to  keep  her  sorrow  as  private  as  her  eight-year  marriage  had 
been.  Nowhere  in  the  book  does  she  mention  her  late  husband  by 
name,  and  she  tried,  in  vain,  to  have  the  book  published  anonymously. 
But  the  beautiful  lament  assumed  a  force  of  its  own,  transcending 
personalities.  It  won  the  Prix  Unanimite,  which  is  awarded  upon 
unanimous  approval  of  a  committee  of  distinguished  French  literary 
figures,  and  this  month  the  translation,  by  Cornelia  Schaeffer,  is  being 
published  in  the  United  States.  Mme.  Philipe  has  worked  with  the 
Musee  de  THomme  as  an  ethnologist  and  moviemaker,  and  began 
writing  professionally  in  1953.  She  lives  in  Paris,  her  home  since  1938, 
with  her  two  children.  Gerard  Philipe  died  in  1959,  a  victim  of  cancer. 


Anne  Philipe  and  children,  Anne-Marie  and  Olivier 


Leonard  Splgelgass 


Ogden  Nash 


RENE  LECLER,  who  writes  of  Europe's  Cinderella  Princesses 
on  Page  52,  lives  in  England,  where  he  does  editorial  work  for  maga- 
zines. Long  a  specialist  in  reporting  on  royalty,  Mr.  Lecler  has  made 
a  serious  study  of  European  nobility,  and  says  he  has  "always  been 
intrigued  by  the  anachronistic  character  of  royalty  in  the  modern  world." 

Moviegoers  should  be  familiar  with  LEONARD  SPIGELGASS's  work. 

The  Brooklyn-born  writer  has  produced  numerous  screenplays  since 
he  wrote  Hello  Sister  in  1933  (he  was  25),  and  within  the  past  five 
years,  he  has  made  his  mark  on  Broadway  with  A  Majority  of  One  and 
Dear  Me,  the  Sky  Is  Falling.  He  recently  completed  an  adaptation  of 
Arnold  Bennett's  Buried  Alive  for  the  Theatre  Guild,  and  is  currently 
at  work  on  a  book— his  third— a  novel  called  The  Free  Thinkers.  His 
story,  Mrs.  Merriweather's  Black  Nightgown,  is  on  Page  72. 

Sixteen  books  of  light  (and  often  fearlessly  rhymed)  verse  make 
OGDEN  NASH  one  of  the  world's  most  popular  and  prolific  poets.  A 
wife,  two  daughters  and  62  years  of  accumulated  wisdom  qualify  him 
as  the  author  of  I  Don't  Understand  Women,  and  I'm  Glad  of  It,  on 
Page  58.  Mr.  Nash  was  born  in  Rye,  N.Y.,  attended  Harvard  for  a  year, 
collaborated  in  1943  with  S.  J.  Perelman  and  Kurt  Weill  on  the  musi- 
cal One  Touch  of  Venus,  and  now  makes  his  home  in  New  York  City. 

With  this  issue,  the  Journal  introduces  Table  for  Two  (page  33),  a 
new  food  column  that  will  consist  of  menus  and  recipes  specifically 
designed  for  two  people:  the  newly  married  couple,  the  parents  of 
children  too  young  for  adult  table  fare,  the  couple  whose  children  are 

■  away  at  school,  or  for  those  couples  of  all  ages  or  family  sizes  who 
occasionally  like  to  make  a  special  treat  of  dining  d  deu.c  in  their  own 

;  homes.  Table  for  Two  will  be  dedicated  to  imaginative  meals  rather 
than  merely  spectacular  ones,  and,  for  housewives  on  the  run,  a  shop- 
ping list  will  be  provided  in  addition  to  the  menus  and  the  recipes. 

MARGARET  HICKEY,  the  Journal's  public  affairs  editor,  who  joins 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  on  Page  68,  in  urging  women  to  exercise  re- 
sponsibly their  growing  influence,  was  recently  awarded  a  doctorate  in 
literature  from  St.  Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  Miss  Hickey  is 
head  of  the  President's  Advisory  Cour  '  il  on  the  Status  of  Women. 


Breathe  it  deeply... 

this  fragrance  relaxes  you 


Every  time  you  bathe,  add  Abano  Perfumed  Bath 
Oil  to  the  water  and  breathe  in  its  exotic  fra- 
grance. This  is  not  just  a  scented  bath  oil.  Abano 
is  uniquely  per/umed ...  blended  to  reach  full 
fragrance  in  the  warmth  of  your  bath.  As  yoi; 
breathe  it  in. ..slowly,  deeply. ..tensions  of  the 
day  vanish.  You  step  from  your  bath  beautifully 
relaxed,  perfumed  with  Abano-the  fragrance  that 
clings  to  your  skin  for  hours.  1.50-16.50,  plus  tax. 

ABANO  PERFUMED  BATH  OIL 
by  PRINCE  MATCHABELLI 


WHEN  THE  OCCASION  CALLS  FOR  MOVING 

We  dress  your 
furnishings 
to  travel! 


United  Agents  put  safety  in  style  with 
tailored  protection  for  all  your  belongings. 

Fine-finish  pieces,  like  your  TV,  wear  an  overcoat  of  thick, 
cushiony  padding.  China,  crystal  ware,  lamp  shades  and 
what  have  you,  slip  into  specially-designed  cartons.  And 
for  your  personal  wardrobe,  we  have  closet-size  contain- 
ers that  keep  each  garment  fresh  and  wrinkle-free. 

Your  nearby  United  Agent  is  a  specialist  at  fashioning 
happy  moves.  Why  not  call  him  for  an  estimate  today? 
He's  listed  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 


United 


Van  Lines 


NO.  1  UNITED  DRIVE  -  FENTON,  MISSOURI 


MOVING  WITH  CARE  EVERYWHERE®. ..IN  THE  WORLD  S  ONLY  ^<mu1^«<(;^  VANS 


 MEDICINE  

How  to  recognize 
suicidal  depression 

Bf/  Bryant  H.  Boisum,  M.D. 

Assistant  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry, 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School 
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_emember  four  words  and  you 
may  save  someone's  life.  The  four 
words,  your  key  to  refogrnizing  a  form 
of  nerv  ous  breakdown  which  psychia- 
trists call  a  depression,  are  Sleep, 
Appetite.  I.anpuor.  and  Guilt. 

FAerj-  day  newspapers  across  the 
count r>-  carr>-  the  tragic  reports:  Film 
Star  Foi  nd  Dead  in  Room  ;  Mother 
OF  Fnt  R  Dies  From  Self-Inflicted 

Woi  NDS;  EXECI  TIVE  DiES  IN  KlNE- 

Story  Pi.rNnE.  Each  year  more  than 
20.000  people  die  from  suicide.  De- 
pression is  the  caiise  of  at  lea.st  one 
third  of  these  suicides. 

\  physician  can  recopnize  the 
symptoms  of  depression,  but  many 
depressed  people  commit  suicide  be- 
ff)rc  they  have  been  seen  by  a  doctor. 
Therefore,  the  symptoms  must  be 
rc<  f)(rni7,ed  by  friends  or  relatives,  so 
that  the  sick  person  can  t>e  taken  to  a 
physician  or  a  psychiatrist  for  treat- 
ment before  suicide  is  attempted. 

Depression  is  not  difficult  to  recog- 
nize, once  you  know  what  to  look  for. 
F'our  typical  symptoms  are  almost 
always  present  and  can  easily  be  de- 
tected by  an  informed  layman: 

1.  Sleep:  A  depressed  person  nl- 
irnys  has  trouble  sleeping.  His  typical 
complaint  is  that  he  goes  to  .sleep 
without  trouble,  but  awakens  at  three 
or  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
cannot  return  to  sleep. 

2.  Appetite:  There  is  almost  al- 
ways a  loss  of  appetite  and  a  resulting 
loss  of  weight. 

3.  Languor:  Mental  and  physical 
functions  slow  down.  The  depressed 
person  lo.ses  interest,  ambition,  and 
the  ability  to  concentrate. 

4.  Guilt:  The  depressed  person 
feels  guilty,  remorseful,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  criticize  himself.  He  feels 


Many  other  symptoms  may  be 
present  and  may  be  more  prominent 
among  the  patient's  complaints,  but 
these  four  symptoms  are  the  key  to 
diagnosis.  A  milder  depression  may 
not  have  all  four,  but  all  four  symp- 
iotns  will  be  present  in  every  depres- 
sion that  is  potentially  suicidal. 


A  typical  example  of  a  depij 
is  the  case  of  Marj-  S: 

Mar\-  was  brought  to  the  i 
gency  room  of  our  hospital  \\ 
husband.  He  had  found  her  ij 
scions  in  bed  when  he  returned  i 
from  work.  Beside  her  was  an  tn 
bottle  which  he  knew  had  con  i 
sleeping  tablets.  After  her  st<( 
was  pumped  and  other  emeri 
treatment  given,  she  gradual  i 
gained  consciousness.  j 

Six  months  earlier.  Mary  had! 
birth  to  their  third  child.  Sh. 
seemed  all  right  when  she  left  thi 
ternity  ward,  but  after  she  got 
her  strength  was  slow  in  retu  | 
She  lacked  ambition  and  fell  bi 
in   her  work.   She  couldn't 
clearly,   couldn't   concentrate  i 
enough  to  read.  She  would  cr\' 
no  obvious  provocation.  She  .sail 
was  a  failure  as  a  mother  and 
Formerly,  she  had  been  verj-  gr  i 
ous ;  now  she  avoided  social  con  I 
She  slept  well  in  the  early  hoi( 
the  night,  but  awakened  about 

A.  M.  and  couldn't  return  to  sleep 
didn't  feel  like  eating  and  loi 
pounds.  Well-meaning  friends 
her  that  this  was  a  "phase" 
women  went   through  after 
birth;   thus   reassured,  she 
bother  to  see  a  doctor. 

Fortunately,  Marj-  survived 
suicide  attempt,  received  psyct 
treatment,  and  after  a  few  week: 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  Sh 
now  been  well  and  happy  for 
years  and  has  had  two  more  chil' 
with  no  recurrence  of  depression 

Sometimes  the  symptoms  art 
so  plain.  The  victim  is  not  so 
viouslj'  depressed  as  Mary  was 
stead,  other  complaints  may 
most  noticeable  symptoms.  Mr.  • 

B.  illustrates  this  type  of  case. 
Mr.  B.,  a  32-year-old  laborer, 

admitted  to  the  medical  ward 
hospital  because  of  severe  backf 
which  he  had  suffered  for  two 
The  pain  became  so  severe  tha 
was  unable  to  work.  At  night 
pain  awakened   ^Continued  on  pag 


The  school  lunches 
that  get  eaten.. 


■A 


are  the  lunches  bagged  in  BAGGIES. . . 


There's  only  one  sandwich  fresher  than  the  sandwich  you  bag  in 
Baggies.  And  that's  the  sandwich  you  make  on  the  spot.  Baggies 
keep  flavor  in  and  dryness  out  for  all  kinds  of  food  because 
Baggies  make  an  airtight  case  for  freshness.  Keep  Baggies  on 
hand  to  keep  all  your  back-to-school 
and  back-to-work  lunches  fresher  and 
tastier  than  you  ever  thought  possible. 


sandwich  size  / 

BAGGIES^« 


SAVE  5^  ON  BAGGIES 
...SCHOOL'S  IN  AGAIN! 


BAGGIES  keep  food  so  fresh,  it's  like  you  made  it  on  the  spot ! 


Kelieve 

Varicose  Vein  Problems 

The  Beautiful  Way 

Flattering  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Hosiery 
gives  relief  "support"  hosiery  can't  give 


Why  invite  needless  swelling  and 
pain  with  ordinary  "support"  hose 
intended  for  tired  legs?  They  do 
not  give  the  compression  necessary 
for  real  relief  from  surface  varicose 
veins. 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
give  you  real  therapeutic  support 
that  lasts  all  day.  This  is 
why  more  doctors  recom- 
mend them  than  any  other 
brand  of  elastic  hosiery. 


Best  of  all,  no  one  else  can  tell 
you  are  wearing  these  flattering 
seamless  or  51 -gauge  styles.  But 
you  know,  their  extra  relief  and 
comfort  tell  you  so. 

So  get  relief,  and  beauty  too. 
Wear  genuine  Bauer  &  Black  Elas- 
tic Hosiery.  Ask  your  doctor.  Ex- 
pert fitting  at  leading  drug, 
department,  or  surgical 
supply  stores.  Priced  from 


THt  KLEIVOALL  company 

8AUER   &    BLACK  DIVISION 


Mail  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 

Bauer  &  Block  Division,  Dept.  LHJ-94 
309  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 

Please  send  me  the  facts  on  vari- 
cose veins  and  how  Baoer  &  Black 
elastic  hosiery  can  bring  new 
beauty  and  comfort  to  legs. 


.STATE  ZIP  CODE_ 


SUICIDAL  DEPRESSION  continued  from  page, 


him  about  two  A.M.  and  he  couldn't  get 
hack  to  sleep.  He  lost  interest  in  every- 
thing. His  family  noticed  that  he  talked 
more  slowly  and  seemed  less  mentally 
alert  than  before.  He  felt  depressed,  but 
blamed  his  feelings  on  his  inability  to 
work  and  his  constant  pain.  He  felt  he 
was  failing  his  family,  and  cried  when  he 
talked  of  it.  His  appetite  was  poor;  he 
had  lost  25  pounds. 

The  predominance  of  back  complaints 
caused  Mr.  B.'s  physician  to  admit  him 
to  the  hospital  for  X  rays  and  further 
clinical  study.  When  no  physical  disease 
was  found,  I  was  called  in  consultation. 
I  recognized  the  real  cause  of  his  illness 
when  I  detected  the  four  key  symptoms. 
Although  they  were  mentioned  only 
briefly  and  were  masked  by  the  painful 
back  symptoms,  the  four  clues  to  depres- 
sion were  there.  It  was  difficult  to  con- 
vince Mr.  B.  that  he  had  a  psychiatric 
illness  rather  than  a  physical  illness,  but 
he  finally  accepted  our  recommended 
treatment.  Four  weeks  later  he  was  able 
to  return  to  work. 

.Sometimes,  instead  of  slowing  down, 
the  depre.s.sed  patient's  physical  and 
mental  activity  accelerates.  He  becomes 
agitated,  restless,  worries  unrealistically 
about  everything,  and  despairs  of  getting 
any  help.  He  paces  the  floor  and  wrings 
his  hands.  He  feels  overwhelmed  by  his 
fears  and  anxiety.  No  amount  of  re- 
itssurance  convinces  him  that  disaster  is 
not  imminent. 

The  following  case  is  typical  of  the 
agitated  type  of  depression. 

Mrs.  l{.  L.,  a  45-year-old  housewife, 
had  done  the  bookkeeping  for  her  hus- 
band's busine.s.s  for  many  years.  An  in- 
fiuiry  from  the  Trea.sury  Department, 
part  of  a  routine  tax  check,  threw  Mrs. 
L.  into  a  panic. 

She  was  convinced  that  the  author- 
ities would  find  errors  and  her  husband 
would  go  to  jail.  She  couldn't  sleep.  She 
paced  the  floor  night  and  day,  worrying 
over  her  husband's  fate. 

When  the  investigation  showed  every- 
thing in  order,  she  still  could  not  be  con- 
vinced that  there  was  nothing  to  worry 
about.  She  could  not  eat.  She  lost  20 
pounds  in  three  weeks.  She  expected  her 
husband  would  go  to  prison,  and  blamed 
herself.  Finally,  she  attempted  suicide 
and  was  referred  to  me  for  psychiatric 
treatment. 

.\fter  several  weeks  of  treatment,  she 
recovered  completely.  Several  years  have 
pas.se(l  without  a  recurrence. 

These  three  ca.ses  illustrate  the  wide 
variety  of  symptoms  that  are  found  in 
depressions.  This  illness  takes  a  great 
many  forms. 

The  final  diagnosis  must  be  left  to  a 
physician  or  a  psychiatrist.  However, 
whenever  relatives  see  any  of  the  four 
key  symptoms,  the  possibility  of  a  de- 
pression should  be  considered.  When  all 
four  are  present,  immediate  psychiatric 
consultation  is  imperative. 

Any  of  us  can  have  occasional  de- 
pressed moods  caused  by  the  stresses  of 
daily  living.  These  moods  will  clear  in  a 
day  or  two  as  our  thoughts  are  directed 
to  other  things.  We  will  not  have  the 
four  typical  symptoms.  It  is  also  normal 
to  react  with  depression  to  some  severe 
psychological  strain,  such  as  the  death  of 
a  loved  one. 

These  reactions  usually  clear  up  in  a 
few  weeks  and  do  not  show  the  symptoms 
of  true  depression,  though  occasionally  a 
severe  depression  develops.  Then  the 
symptoms  do  not  go  away,  but  become 


progressively  worse,  and  tffe  typica 
ture  of  depression  will  be  found. 

Many  people  have  a  great  capacit 
covering  their  feelings.  Fearful  of 
others  might  think,  they  will  not  i 
their  true  thoughts  even  to  close 
tives.  Instead,  they  assume  a  false 
cheerfulness  and  deny  that  anythi 
wrong.  The  four  clues  to  depressio 
especially  valuable  in  these 
they  cannot  be  covered  up.  Wha 
rationalizations  the  person  gives, 
symptoms  will  be  present  and  ca 
recognized  unmistakably  by  c 
friends  or  family. 

Occasionally  someone  who 
deeply  depressed  suddenly 
cheerful  and  seems  to  have  recovere 
most  overnight.  This  is  a  very  dangt 
sign.  If  there  has  been  no  treatmei 
explain  the  sudden  improvemen 
usually  means  that  plans  for  suicide 
been  made.  The  sudden  cheer  is  ' 
anticipation  of  imminent  release 
suffering.  Recovery  achieved  the 
way,  without  medical  help,  does 
occur  overnight.  It  comes  only 
months  or  years  of  suffering,  anc 
covery  is  always  very  gradual. 

There  is  no  one,  rich  or  poor,  di 
bright,  male  or  female,  young  or  old, 
is  immune  to  depression.  Tho.se  wh( 
velop  depressions  are  often  the  most 
bitious,  conscientious,  respected 
bers  of  the  community.  Their  illne 
not  a  sign  of  weakness  but  the  resu 
certain  kinds  of  stresses  on  a  partic 
kind  of  personality. 

The  debilitating  nature  of  this  ailn 
often  convinces  the  victim  that  he 
incurable  cancer  or  some  other 
disease.  Newspaper  reports  of  a  sui 
often  include  the  statement:  "He 
been  despondent  over  ill  health." 
ally  it  would  have  been  more  accura 
say,  "He  was  ill  with  despondency, 
poor  physical  health  is  a  much 
cause  of  suicide  than  headlines 
us  to  believe. 

Antidepressive  drugs  and  psychot 
apy  have  produced  excellent  result 
treatment  of  depressions.  Sometime 
severe  cases,  electric-shock  treat  m 
must  still  be  used.  Newer  drugs 
techniques  have  greatly  reduced  the" 
and  nearly  eliminated  the  unpleas; 
ness  formerly  associated  with  sh 
treatment. 

In  75  to  90  percent  of  the  ca 
adequate  treatment  will  restore  a 
pressed  patient  to  his  normal  stati 
four  to  eight  weeks.  Often  recover 
much  sooner.  Sometimes  the  illness 
curs,  but  treatment  of  these  recurrei 
is  usually  effective.  Most  patients  n< 
have  the  illness  again. 

In  the  United  States,  in  additior 
the  20,000  people  who  die  each  > 
through  suicide,  at  least  60,000  m 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  end  their  li' 
It  has  been  estimated  that  100, 
deaths  each  year  are  suicides  that 
unrecognized. 

Since  depression  is  the  greatest  sit 
cause  of  suicide,  thousands  of  lives  co 
be  saved  each  year  if  the  symptoms 
depression  were  recognized  earlier 
prompt  treatment  obtained. 

You  will  contribute  to  that  goal  by 
membering  the  four  words  that  are 
key  to  the  symptoms  of  depressi 
Sleep,  Appetite,  Languor,  and  Go 
With  these  clues  you  could  recognii 
depression  in  a  friend,  a  relative, 
of  your  children,  your  husband  .  . 
even  in  yourself. 
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See  the  first  washers  with  JET  ACTION  at  your  dealer 
Read  below  what  Jet  Action  washing  means  to  you. 


fond  farewell  to  your  old-style  washer.  Thank 
its  help.  Forgive  it  for  its  shortcomings.  Then, 
off  for  your  nearest  Frigidaire  dealer  for  a  look 
e  world's  first  Jet  Action  Washer.  See  the  model 
red  here,  and  you'll  realize  there's  never  been  a 
er  so"  automatic.  It  even  switches  automatically 
soak,  to  wash,  dispenses  fabric  softener  in  a 
id  rinse.  Yet  it's  simplicity  itself. 


Deep  Actto7t  Agitator  for  Jet  Action  Washi 


Jet  Currents  Carry  Wash  Continuously 
Through  Hot  Sudsy  Water 

the  new  Frigidaire  jet  action  agitator-the  heart 
very  Frigidaire  Jet  Action  Washer.  Compare  its 
imooth  Deep  Action  to  the  movement  of  old-style 
es.  The  diagram  above  shows  how  jet  currents 
all  your  wash  Deep  Action  cleaning.  Only  the 


Frigidaire  Jet  Action  Washer  has  this  patented  jet 
cone  Deep  Action  Agitator. 

Jets  Away  Lint  and  Scum 
See,  too,  the  new  Jet-Away  Rinse.  See  how  the  power- 
ful jet  currents  continuously  jet  away  lint  and  scum 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface— scoot  them  across  the  top 
of  the  water,  right  out  of  the  tub.  Worry  no  more 
about  lint  traps.  Just  delight  in  really  clean  wash! 

New  Jet  Spin  Is  Fastest,  Driest 
More  happy  news!  One  of  the  4  spin  speeds  you  can 
select  in  the  model  shown  here  spins  your  wash  drier 
than  any  home  washer  you  can  buy-so  dry  many 
things  are  just  damp  enough  for  ironing  straight 
from  the  washer.  This  new  Jet  Action  WCI-65 
Washer  quietly  and  gently  brings  your  wash  to  such 
an  ultra-high  speed  jet  spin,  even  bulky  towels  and 
sheets  come  out  light  and  dry ! 

Worry  No  More  About  Tangling 
Your  wash  comes  out  loose  and  easy  in  the  Frigidaire 
Jet  Action  Washer.  Even  apron  strings  seldom  snarl ! 
Reduces  wrinkles,  too,  so  ironing  is  easier,  faster! 

Best  Frigidaire  Washer  Warranty  Ever 
To  top  it  all,  the  Jet  Action  Washer  comes  with  the 
strongest  washer  warranty  ever  offered  by  Frigidaire. 
A  one-year  warranty  for  repair  of  any  defect  without 
charge,  plus  a  four-year  Protection  Plan  for  furnish- 
ing replacement  for  any  defective  part  in  the  trans- 
mission, drive  motor  and  large  capacity  water  pump. 


No  Ge 


No  Pulleys 


No  Belts 


Designed  Jet  Simple  for  Top  Dependability 

Here's  what  makes  such  a  warranty  possible.  The  Jet 
Action  Washer  has  a  patented  jet-simple  mechanism 
designed  to  give  you  new  dependability.  It  contains 
many  less  parts !  No  drive  gears  to  wear  out,  no  pul- 
leys to  jam,  not  even  a  belt  to  break  or  adjust. 

For  seven  years,  as  Frigidaire  developed  the  Jet 
Action  Washer,  it  was  put  through  the  kind  of  ex- 
haustive studies  that  are  the  General  Motors  way  of 
bringing  you  Frigidaire  appliances  that  are  advanced 
and  superior  in  every  possible  way.  Result:  the 
Frigidaire  Jet  Action  Washer,  at  your  Frigidaire 
dealer  now  in  beautiful  modern  styling  and  in  your 
choice  of  white  or  four  colors.  Be  first  to  see  and 
own  one! 
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Kraft  teaches  cheese  how  to  pour  like  velvet  inRoka  brand  Blue 

It  isn't  cas\  to  make  a  cliccsc  drcssiiiL;  that  pours  like  lujiiid  \  el\  ct  of  oil  and  cyg  yolks  and  vinegar  (two  kinds).  Try  it  on  Green  ( 

and  never  separates.  Kspecially  with  so  innc/i  cheese.  liiit  Kratt  has  Sdlad:  Combine  grapes,  cucumber  slices,  strawberries,  curly  ei 

ilone  it.  Over  one-fonrlh  ot  this  elegant  ilressing  is  superbly  aged  blue  and  watercress.  Chill  and  toss  with  Roka  Blue  Cheese  Dressing 

cheese,  crumbled  anil  creameii  and  tolded  into  a  uentl\-  seasoned  base  taste  will  tell  you— /A/.f  is  eating  ma^iin  cum  lanHe! 


The  spice  of  variety. .  .KRAFT  DRESSINGS.  ..these  wonderful  kinds: 

THOUSAND  ISLAND   •   KRAFT  ITALIAN    •  CATALINA  BRAND   •   KRAFT  OIL  AND  VINEGAR   •  CASINO  BRAND   •   KRAFT  HERB   •  KRAFT  COLESLAW   •   KRAFT  FRENCH   •  MIRACLE  FRENC^ 


EABEE  FOR  TWO 


he  September  Table  for  Two  menu  is  a  late-summer  special: 
ght  enough  for  the  still-warm  weather  and  colorful  enough  to 
It  the  autumn  canvas.  It  features  Kebabs  in  a  Skillet,  which 
hould  provide  an  elegant  and  welcome  change  after  a  summer 
if  charcoal  and  barbecue  pits.  Ideally  it  should  be  served  in  the 
larden,  on  a  patio  or  balcony,  but  its  light,  varied  textures  are 
uitable  for  the  dining  room  as  well.  The  menu  follows: 


Toasted  Chive-Cheese  Rolls 
Melon  with  Anchovy     Rolls  and  Butter 
iebahs  in  a  Skillet    Walnut  Rice    Tossed  Salad  with  French  Dressing 
Rose  or  Dry  Red  Wine 
Ice-Cream  Mold  with  Strawberries 
Almond  Cookies  Demitasse 


OASTED  CHIVE-CHEESE  ROLLS: 

rim  crust  from  2  slices  bread; 

pread  with  butter  or  margarine; 

pread  with  cream  chive-cheese 

pread.  Roll  bread;  press  edges  to- 
;ether.  Cut  each  roll  Into  4  pieces. 
Sake  at  400°  F.  for  8  minutes,  or 
intil  golden.  Serve  hot.  (Use  left- 
iver  spread  on  crackers  as  snack.) 
.yiELGN  WITH  ANCHOVY:  Cut  can- 
aloupe  in  half;  remove  seeds, 
^inse  2  anchovy  fillets  in  water;  dry. 
ioW  fillets;  fasten  to  edge  of  melon 
vlth  toothpick.  Place  slice  lemon, 
.prig  parsley  beside  each  anchovy. 
:hill  and  serve.  (Chop  leftover  pars- 
ey:  refrigerate:  use  in  soups, 
;auces  and  salads.  Add  leftover 
insed,  chopped  anchovies  to  left- 
iver  homemade  French  dressing 
md  use  at  future  time.) 
\EBABS  m  A  SKILLET:  Combine 
cup  bottled  French  dressing,  1 

h  jpped  onion,  1  crushed  clove 
•  jriic.  1  tsp.  salt,  Vz  tsp.  oregano, 
tsp.  each  rosemary,  pepper. 

over;  refrigerate.  Cut  IVz  lbs.  lean 
amb  in  2-inch  cubes.  Pour  mari- 
lade  over  lamb;  cover;  chill  over- 
light.  Drain  lamb.  Cut  1  firm  to- 
•nato  in  6  pieces.  Cut  1  seeded 

reen  pepper  in  9  pieces.  Alternate 
famb,  tomatoes,  peppers  and  9 
ushrooms  on  three  10-inch  skew- 
jrs.  Heat  1  tbsp.  oil  in  12-inch  skil- 
et.  Cook  kebabs  in  covered  skillet 
minutes.  Uncover;  cook  10  min- 
Jtes  more,  turning  to  brown. 
WALNUT  RICE:  Combine  in  sauce- 

an  1  beef  bouillon  cube,  1  cup 
water;  bring  to  boil.  Stir  in  1  cup 


packaged  precooked  rice;  remove 
from  heat.  Cover;  let  stand  5  min- 
utes. Melt  1  tbsp.  butter  or  marga- 
rine in  skillet.  Add  Va  cup  chopped 
walnuts;  lightly  brown.  When  ready 
to  serve,  toss  nuts  with  rice. 
TOSSED  SALAD  WITH  FRENCH 
DRESSING:  Wash,  dry  1  small  ice- 
berg lettuce;  tear  into  pieces.  Wrap 
in  towel;  chill.  Combine  1  cup  oil,  Vi 
cup  vinegar,  1  tsp.  each  sugar,  pap- 
rika, Worcestershire  sauce,  V2  tsp. 
dry  mustard,  1  clove  garlic.  Cover; 
chill  until  ready  to  use.  To  serve, 
season  greens  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Shake  dressing;  pour  %  cup 
over  greens;  toss  together  lightly. 
ROLLS:  Bake  or  warm  1  package 
rolls,  following  package  directions. 
(Wrap  leftover  rolls  in  foil  and  freeze 
for  future  use.) 

ICE-CREAM  MOLD  WITH  STRAW- 
BERRIES: Fill  2  V2-CUP  molds  with  Vz 
pt.  vanilla  ice  cream.  Cover;  freeze. 
Wash,  hull,  slice  V2  pt.  strawberries; 
sprinkle  with  2  tbsp.  sugar,  1  tbsp. 
kirsch  (optional).  Chill  V2  hour.  Un- 
mold  ice  cream  on  chilled  dessert 
plates;  spoon  strawberries  over  top; 
serve  immediately.  (Use  leftover 
berries  on  breakfast  cereal.) 
ALMOND  COOKIES:  Cream  V2  cup 
butter  or  margarine,  2  sieved  hard- 
cooked  egg  yolks.  Gradually  stir  in 
V4  cup  sugar.  Add  1  cup  flour,  Va 
tsp.  almond  extract;  mix  well.  Chill. 
Form  dough  into  1-inch  balls.  Place 
on  cookie  sheet;  press  slightly  with 
fork.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for  10  minutes 
or  until  light  brown.  Sprinkle  warm 
cookies  with  sugar.  Makes  3  dozen. 


CHOPPING  LIST:  leino)i,  tomato,  ijreen  peptJer,  head  iceberg  lettace.  caii- 
aloiipe.  pt.  strait-berries.  Iiimcli  parsley,  9  mushrooms,  ran  anclionj  fiUcts, 
bottle  French  dressing,  can  (4-0-..)  walnuts,  pkg.  dinner  rolls,  pkg.  (H-o-..) 
oream  chive-cheese,  IM  lbs.  lean  lamb.  '  ■_>  ///.  rani/fa  ire  rream.  H.WK  ().\ 
HAND:  bread,  sugar,  flour,  eggs,  butter  or  margarine,  salt,  pepper,  oregano. 
rosemary,  paprika,  dry  mustard,  Worcestershire,  almond  extract,  pkg. 
precooked  rice,  beef  bouillon  cube,  oil,  vinegar,  onion,  garlic  and  kirsch- 


Everything  in  Dinty  Moore  Beef  Stew 
(lean  beef,  fresh  garden  carrots,  potatoes  and  fresh-made  beef 
gravy)  is  cooked  fresh  in  the  sealed  can  to  save  the  goodness 
and  flavor  for  you.  A  fresh  idea  in  meat  from  Hormel 


I Dinty  Moore  I 
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AW///  Frieda ii's  coiurpl  of  I'oiir-d'niK'iisioiKil  iromen  evohes  a  fremeiidoHs  response  from  Journal  readers. 


4-DQRN0T4-D, 
MTISTHEOUESIN 


Our  June  issue,  which  was  built  around 
the  concept  of  the  fourth-dimensional 
woman,  has  brought  us  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  satisfying  mail  responses  of 
any  issue  in  our  history. 

Hundreds  of  letters  from  women  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  every  section  of  the 
nation  and  a  handful  from  abroad 
commented  pro  and  con,  almost  always 
thoughtfully,  on  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a  modern  woman's  role  in  life, 
and  her  need  for  fulfillment.  An  impres- 
sive number  of  letters  cheered  the  June 
issue  to  the  skies.  Another  si/.able  total 
found  fault  with  it,  in  wh(tle  or  in  part, 
and,  ',n  doing  so,  added  valuable  com- 
menl  to  the  discussion  opened  by  Betty 
I'Yiedun  and  her  fellow  writers. 

As  far  as  it  was  possible  to  classify  the 
letters  as  between  married  and  un- 
married readers  as  well  as  according  to 
geographical  areas  there  was  no  clear- 
cut  division  marking  olT  admirers  from 
detractors.  An  almost  e(|Ual  percentage 
of  wives  were  for  and  against  Miss 
Friedan's  4-1)  vision,  an  almost  e()ual 
percent  age  of  single  girls.  The  male  corre- 
spondents did  show  a  definite  preference: 
their  letters  ran  about  six  to  two  against 
the  l-l)  woman. 

We  knew  very  we'll,  when  we  planned 
this  issu<«,  that  some  readers  would  ap- 
plaud and  that  others  would  regard  it 
coldly.  The  ,/ininitil  has  never  favored 
the  concept  of  The  American  Woman 
as  a  single,  predictable  and  conforming 
clich^',  nor  have  we  ever  had  the  elfront- 
ery  to  believe  it  our  function  to  tell 
readers  what  is  good  for  them.  Hut  the 
JouriKil  recognizes  the  role  of  women, 
in  this  century  as  in  the  IDth  century, 
when  we  began  publication,  as  a  subject 
for  continuing  and  continuous  dialogue; 
and  of  this  dialogue  the  .lour tail  is  proud 
to  be  an  important  part. 

What  has  delighted  us  about  readers' 
response  to  the  June  issue  is  the  intel- 
ligent consideration  of  this  problem  of 
woman's  role,  evident  in  letters  both  for 
andagainsttheJ-D  woman.  Conditioned- 
reflex  responses  of  angry  emotionalism 
were  rare.  .Almost  every  correspondent 
recognized  that  there  /.s'  a  problem. 
Differences  were  about  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  and  the  majority  in  both 
camps  were  aware  that  solutions  were 
likely  to  be  individual  ones,  reached  by 
the  specific  women  concerned. 

Miss  Friedan  herself  wrote,  in  a  key 
sentence  of  her  article  in  the  June  issue: 
".  .  .  the  new  identity  |a  woman]  finds 
|in  the  fourth  dimension]  does  not  deny 
her  age-old  three-diincnsicmal  feiiiininity 
but  meshes  with  it  in  patterns  thai  can 
only  be  seen  in  that  other  fourth 
dimension:  time." 

W'e  wish  we  had  the  space  to  print 
hundreds  of  the  letters  received.  Com- 
pelled to  make  a  selection,  we  chose 
letters  which  cover  the  most  important 
points  raised  by  our  correspondents,  and 


represent  some  of  the  different  environ- 
ments from  which  Journal  readers 
write. 

From  Arkansas,  a  reader  unimpressed 
with  4-1):  "Increasingly,  I  see  a  trend 
toward  treating  occupations  such  as 
homemaking,  housekeeping  and  mother- 
hfiod  as  if  they  were  of  secondary  im- 
portance; indeed,  almost  downgrading 
the  challenging  vocation  of  being  a 
housewife.  This  slur  is  getting  to  be  so 
pronounced  that  one  feels  as  though  she 
should  be  apologetic  if  she  achieves 
fulfillment  and  happiness  from  home- 
making.  If  there  are  some  women  who 
find  a  career  in  the  working  world  which 
gives  them  satisfaction,  then  more  power 
to  them ! 

"I'd  just  like  to. see  an  article  now  and 
then  about  the  joys  and  challenges  of 
running  a  home  and  being  a  homemaker. 
I  woubi  like  to  be  signe<i:  Fulfilled  as  a 
wife  and  a  person." 

And,  on  the  other  side,  from  I'itt.s- 
burgh,  I'a.:  "Nf)W  that  you've  gone 
fourth  dimensional,  plea.He  dr)n't  ever 
go  back  to  .'J-D !  I  was  seriously  consider- 
ing dropping  my  subscription  because 
I  was  tired  of  looking  at  all  tho.se  full- 
color  spreads  for  recipt-s  and  no  articles 
about  women  who  really  do  worthwhile 
things.  Why  not  the  face  of  a  woman 
political  leader  or  scientist  on  your  cover 
for  a  change?  It  would  be  nice  if  our 
daughters  grew  up  thinking  of  Ihcite  wo- 
men as  heroines,  rather  than  television 
and  screen  stars." 

From  a  wife  and  mother  in  New  York 
State:  "Stilled  creativity?  Perhaps  I'm 
strange,  but  why  is  something  made  by 
hand,  with  skill  and  imagination,  of  no 
value  unless  it  is  sold? 

"1  can  look  around  my  house  (built  by 
my  husband  and  me  i  and  .see  ceramic 
walls  thai  /  helped  put  up,  a  built-in 
dres-serthat  /  made,  four  large  needlework 
pictures  /  made,  plus  all  my  clothing,  my 
children's,  even  a  sport  coat  for  my  hus- 
band. However,  since  I  don't  sell  it, since 
I  don't  depend  on  strangers  to  show  me 
in  money  that  I  am  creative,  I  am 
'burying  my  talents.'  .  .  . 

".\t  29,  I'm  glad  to  be  a  housewife. 
My  husband  is  glad,  my  four  children 
are  glad,  and  there  are  millions  of  women 
like  me.  .  .  .Better  change  your  name  to 
Ladies  Run  Away  From  Home  Journal." 

Counterattacking  from  New  Jersey: 
"Don't  stop  now.  There  is  a  whole 
world  waiting  for  women,  and  you  can 
show  it  to  them.  In  every  town  in  the 
country  women  are  entering  real  estate, 
teaching,  emplo\'ment  agencies  and 
undertaking  full-time  work  that  IS 
challenging.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  written 
about  women  now  and  in  the  past,  we 
are  still  people,  and  thinking,  learning, 
growing  people  at  that.  Don't  under- 
estimate women." 

From  a  Wisconsin  reader:  "I  was  un- 
aware until  now  that  all  husbands  are 


such  high-paid  status  seekers  that  they 
are  not  contented  with  their  wives  just 
as  they  are.  I  was  also  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  being  a  housewife  does  not 
command  much  respect.  Perhaps  I  am 
old-fashioned,  or  just  ignorant,  but 
I  enjoy  being  a  housewife. 

"If  I  want  to  better  myself  in  the 
future  it  will  perhaps  be  by  going  back 
to  school  vocational  school  that  is— 
and  learning  how  to  sew  well  enough  to 
make  our  clothing  and  to  be  a  more 
efficient  wife  in  order  to  save  my  hus- 
band more  money.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  woman.  I  am  proud  that  I  am  »o/  a 
status  seeker.  Most  of  all,  I  know  that 
being  a  housewife  doex  command  re- 
spect from  the  man  I  love,  if  not  from 
anyone  else.  To  me,  this  is  what  is 
important  in  my  life." 

From  Cornwall,  England:  "For  me, 
this  i.ssue  has  come  as  an  added  spur. 
I  am  :)6  years  old,  am  married  to  a 
successful  and  absorbed  lawyer  and 
have  two  children. 

"After  much  heart-searching,  I  have 
applied  for  and  been  accepted  by  a 
H-acher's  training  college  to  start  on  a 
two-year  course.  My  husband  has  been 
sympathetic  but  not  so  the  small-town 
society  in  which  we  live.  The  astonish- 
ment and  .sometimes  horror  with  which 
my  news  has  been  received  by  friends 
and  ac()uaintances  here  has  made  me 
wonder  if  I  am  strange  to  want  to  reach 
out  for  some  extension  of  what  life  has 
to  offer,  so  you  can  imagine  what  joy 
the.se  articles  in  your  June  issue  brought 
to  me.  Thank  you  so  much." 

From  Ma.s.sachusetts:  "After  graduat- 
ing from  art  school,  I  worked  for  two 
years  as  a  fashion  artist  in  the  largest 
department  store  in  New  England.  I 
received  a  fine  salary  at  a  job  I  loved 
and  could  return  to  at  any  time.  I 
choose  not  to.  My  reason?  Contentment 
at  being  a  wife  and  mother.  I  wouldn't 
give  up  one  moment  of  watching  our 
three  little  daughters  growing  up,  each 
in  her  own  way,  special  and  different 
than  the  others.  I  am  needed,  loved  and 
cherished  by  my  family. 

"Let  others,  if  they  choose,  punch  a 
time  clock  or  compete  with  the  men, 
but  as  long  as  I  know  that  every  day  of 
his  life  my  husband  looks  forward 
eagerly  to  coming  home  to  me,  who 
could  ask  for  anything  more?" 

From  a  Minnesota  reader:  "I  so 
enjoyed  your  articles  about  Woman: 
The  Fourth  Dimension.  However,  it 
is  very  hard  to  convince  the  average, 
high-school-graduate  man  of  that  fourth 
dimension.  All  his  magazines  own  up  to 
only  three  dimensions— 36-24-36.  Per- 
haps, with  more  inspiration  from  the 
Journal,  we  CQuld  add  another  dimen- 
sion—like 21^4  (our  head  size)  to  the 
other  three  figures,  and  come  up  with 
something  new  to  tax  male  brains." 

And  from  Maryland:  "If  art  is  the 


best  creative  way  of  accomplishing  a 
task,  then  homemaking  can  become  an 
art,  and  without  becoming  a  fetish. 

"There  seems  to  be  some  misguided 
notion  among  members  of  The  Feminine 
Mystique  Set  that  all  nonmembers  are 
fetish-type  housekeepers  or  kaffee- 
klatschers  bent  on  letting  their  minds 
go  to  seed.  There  are  many  full-time 
housekeepers  who  use  their  free  time 
creatively  and  unselfishly  in  serving 
interests  other  than  those  within  their 
own  family  groups." 

From  a  New  York  City  woman  em- 
ployed as  an  advertising  executive: 
"Congratulations  on  your  issue  on  the 
fourth-dimensional  women.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reporting  women's  service  maga- 
zines owe  to  their  readers." 

From  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  wife,  mother, 
organist,  college  student,  writer,  com- 
poser and  club  official:  "I  do  wish  you 
would  lend  some  encouragement  to 
women  like  myself  who  believe  that 
their  first  and  most  vital  duty  is  atten- 
tion to  home  and  family." 

From  a  Texas  woman:  "The  June 
issue  is  a  wonderful  relief  for  all  of  us; 
all  of  the  women  who  are  active  in  the 
business  and  professional  world  as  well 
as  for  the  women  who  stay  at  home. 

"The  articles  are  a  refreshing  change 
from  the  'I  Love  to  Mop  Floors  for  My 
Busy  Husband'  and  the  constant  drib- 
ble of  items  on  'How  to  Bake  a  Cookie 
That  Will  Delight  Hubby',  'How  to 
Breast-Feed  Baby,'  etc.,  etc." 

From  a  California  reader:  "The  trend 
in  women's  publications  seems  to  be  to 
entice  women  away  from  their  homes  in 
order  to  'find  their  identity,'  rather 
than  to  encourage  them  to  do  the  same 
thing  at  home.  Let's  not  perpetuate  the 
idea  that  once  a  woman  has  a  family 
and  stays  home  (where  she  belongs) 
her  mind  goes  blank. 

"P  S.  Although  I  did  not  agree  with 
your  ideas  on  the  subject,  I  found  the 
issue  thought-provoking." 

\\\  the  way  from  Denmark:  "You  are 
even  more  exciting  than  usual. 

"About  this  time  of  year  I  imagine 
you  are  making  plans  for  your  Christ- 
mas issue,  so  I  will  add  my  two  cents' 
worth:  Go  little  on  the  cookie  bit  and 
big  on  the  think-soul  bit.  By  the  time 
one  is  through  the  gift  mobs,  the  card- 
sending,  the  homemade  fruitcake,  etc., 
one  needs  music  to  soothe  the  spirit, 
not  just  another  card  for  the  recipe  box. 
Make  December  as  good  as  June." 

From  Milwaukee:  "Surely  there  must 
be  other  college-educated  women  like 
myself  who  find  homemaking  and  child- 
rearing  a  rewarding  experience.  I  use  my 
education  to  enrich  the  lives  of  my  own 
children.  I  will  have  to  answer  some  day 
for  the  kind  of  children  I  have  raised. 
I  don't  want  some  babysitter  or  dav 
nursery  taking  this  most  important  job; 
away  from  me    (Continued  on  page  37) 


Vant  good  flavSnow, 


no  returns  later? 


A^hat  Q  boon  — no-return  bottles  that  keep  soft  drinks  tasting  just  the  way  they 
i>hould.  And  they're  so  clean. Get  extra  convenience— get  soft  drinks  in  handy, 

io-return  bottles.  Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  99  Park  Avenue,  New  York  1 6 


Newest  Admiral  Duplex  (35^4"  wide)  fits  in  your  old  refrigerator  space 


NEVER  BEFORE!  AN  18.8  CU.  FT.  STAND-UP  FREEZER-REFRIGERATOR 

For  the  big  family  with  a  smjill  kitchen 
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For  the  first  time  ...  a  sidc-hy-sido  Freezer  and 
Refrigerator  with  an  IS.S  cu.  ft.  capacity  ...  in 
one  beautiful  cabinet  just  .v^  wide! 

The  Duplex  19's  unique  stand-up  design  and 
new,  foamed-'n  Thinwall  Insulation  save  valuable 
space  inside  and  outside  .  .  .  nearly  double  the 


-u  i  oiMiiu  present  refrigerator  space ! 

.•\t  left:  the  spacious  246  lb.  freezer  is  just  GA^k" 
high  .  .  .  lets  you  reach  right  in  without  squatting, 
stooping  or  stretching. 

At  right:  the  expansive  11.8  cu.  ft.  refrigerator 
holds  gallon  milk  bottles,  big  hams,  bulky  packages 


. . .  lets  you  help  yourself  without  hunting.  » 

Shop  just  once  a  week  for  the  big  family.  Enjoy  » 
convenient  automatic  ice  maker* .  .  .  and  autoinar'| 
defrosting  in  both  the  freezer  and  refrigerator^ 

See  the  Duplex  19  now  ...  in  Copper  Bronz'  i 
Shell  Pink,  Citron  Yellow,  Turquoise  and  VJUH 


Newest  thin-wali 
freezer 
refrigerator 


R  0  U  G  H  0  U 


Model  shown,  ND  1949.  'Ice  maker  and  no-defrost  freezer,  optional  extra.  Specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Admiral,  Chicago.  Canadian  Admiral,  Port  Credit,  Ontario 


-D  >R  NOT  4-D  continued  from  page 

id  etching  it.  "In  some  future  issue 
sii?est  you  interview  mothers  who 
■e  ppy  working  in  the  home.  Women 
ho  eel  that  guiding  their  children 
jrs'ially  is  the  most  all-consuming 
id  itisfying  'job'  to  be  had." 
F  m  Indiana:  "There  must  be  other 
(Ml  n  like  myself  who  had  quit  reading 
le  ournal  because  we  got  just  plain 
)ri  with  bigger  and  better  meals, 
,mr  and  fancier  homes,  more  and 
or  pampered  brats. 
"  hope  your  splendid,  revolutionary, 
ar  1  June  issue  (brought  to  my  atten- 
on)y  my  gleeful  husband,  who  is  a 
aiige  counselor,  I  might  add!)  will 
a(  all  the  4-D  women  and  prospec- 
ve  mes. 

"  t  the  other  magazines  continue 
a  ig  the  drums  for  Sexual  Fulfill- 
ei   Children  by  the  Litter  Fulfill- 
ei    Intellectual  Lobotomy  Fulfill- 
a    Let  the  Journal,  bless  its  big 
(table  heart,  be  the  spokesman  and 
timulating  outlet  for  the  four- 
isional  woman." 

)ther  New  Jerseyite:  "Women  were 
n  this  earth  to  bear  children,  be 
:t  to  their  husbands  and  maintain 
le  for  both.  When  a  mother  works, 
;hing  has  to  give.  It  is  usually  the 
md,  the  children  or  both  who  suffer, 
ny  woman  who  says  differently  is 
iidding  herself. 

ext,  they'll  devise  a  way  by  which 
lusbands  can  bear  the  children; 
mother  will  be  entirely  free.  The 
;hings  are  going,  we'll  all  wind  up 
ime  sex— neuter." 
>m  Bucks  County,  Pa.:  "I  hope 
ontinue  to  publish  articles  describ- 
fe  as  it  really  is  and  not  as  the 
lists  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be." 
m  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  "I'm  thankful 
e  memory  of  a  woman  I  saw  and 
one  of  the  very  few  times  I  had 
ire  minute  to  look  at  television, 
nterviewer  asked  her  something 
a  career  for  herself,  and  she 
red  in  a  surprised  but  charming 
definite  statement:  'I  enjoy  being 
'ife  of  John  F.  Kennedy.' 
er  creativity  was  richer  than  that 
le  most  talented  women,  and  she 
it  to  further  John  F.  Kennedy's 
tions  with  sweetness  and  humility, 
h  you  might  devote  an  issue  to  this 
of  third  or  fourth  dimension." 
om  Colorado:  "Frankly,  you  gave 
shock.  Just  imagine!  A  magazine 
omen  that  appeals  to  women— real 
en,  that  is,  not  the  paper  dolls  that 
ilt  we  should  be.  No  sob  stories; 
ow-to-do-it  in  four  easy  orange 
is;  no,  reducing  or  retaining  the 
quo  weight  programs;  enough 
modern  recipes  to  meet  the  com- 
ion;  no  opinions  by  movie  stars; 
no  platitudes. 

s  it  possible  that  you  intend  to 
inue  this  editorial  policy  of  recog- 
g  that  there  is  more  to  being  a 
II  ern  woman  than  bed-and-board?" 

-uni  Plevna,  Kans.:  "I  object  to  the 
!    that  to  be  fourth  dimensional  a 
must  take  a  job.  To  me,  a 
iimensional  woman  is  one  who 
"  ' .  (  pied  herself  for  what  she  really  is. 
i  has  learned  to  live  with  herself. 
\  has  learned  to  accept  her  past  and 
h  understands  her  role  in  the  present, 
'i  accept  herself  as  she  is  does  not 
n  ly  that  she  is  not  progressive;  quite 
!•  contrary.  Because  she  does  under- 
t  id  herself,  she  constantly  strives  to 
n  rove.  She  does  not  make  excuses  for 


what  she  lacks,  neither  does  she  boast  of 
her  accomplishments. 

"Frankly,  I  believe  this  fourth- 
dimensional  woman  makes  her  'break- 
through' when  she  finds  herself,  and  I 
firmly  believe  this  can  come  about  in 
a  myriad  of  ways.  We  cannot  limit  it  to 
one  special  time  or  place.  She  who  grows 
can  have  many  'breakthroughs'  and 
can  find  herself  many  times.  We  certainly 
cannot  confine  our  4-D  woman  to  her 
'breakthrough'  only  after  she  finds  some 
creative-type  job." 

From  New  Milford,  N.J.:  "Will  this 
issue  of  your  magazine  be  a  rarity  to  save 
and  cherish— or  will  the  Journal  continue 
to  have  articles  about  working  mothers? 
Give  women  a  new  dream— help  them 
to  re-evaluate  their  goals  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  One  issue  won't 
do  the  trick- more,  more,  more  of  the 
same." 

We  reach  the  end  of  our  selection  with 
our  two  final  correspondents  above, 
separated  in  geography  and  in  their 
opinion  of  the  June  issue,  yet  both  say- 
ing much  the  same  thing:  Each  woman 
must  define  her  individual  goals  and 
roles  in  life. 

In  our  July  issue  Mrs.  Stewart  Udall, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
argued  for  the  importance  of  the  home 
as  a  wife's  first  duty.  And  so  it  is  for 
her  and  for  millions  of  our  readers. 

In  the  August  issue  Phyllis  McGinley, 
mother,  wife  and  poet,  wrote  percep- 
tively and  with  great  wit  and  balance 
about  the  same  subject.  As  Miss  Mc- 
Ginley saw  it,  the  problem  is  not  a 
simple  either/ or  proposition:  home 
versus  career.  Some  women  are  better 
wives  and  mothers  for  having  compel- 
ling external  interests.  In  many  other 
homes  a  wife  and  mother  feels  no  need 
of  any  "breakthrough"  beyond  the 
ever-changing  and  unfolding  problems, 
excitements  and  joys  of  family  life. 

The  Journal  has  always  been  proud 
of  having  an  active  part  in  the  lives  of 
American  women.  We  have  published 
articles  on  controversial  subjects— from 
public  health  to  food  and  drug  safety  to 
women's  rights  in  politics— which  have 
had  a  bearing  on  the  lives,  the  livelihood 
and  the  well-being  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  continue,  as  always,  to 
regard  homemaking  as  a  creative  func- 
tion of  the  first  importance.  This  con- 
cern, nonetheless,  will  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  turn  our  back  on  the  23 
million  American  women  who  work  out- 
side the  home,  and  whose  problems  are 
just  as  real  as  any  others.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  no  clear  line  of  division.  There 
are  mothers  and  homemakers  among  the 
23  million  working  women  in  the  U.S.A., 
and  some  of  the  workers  are  bored  with 
their  jobs  and  some  wives  and  mothers 
are  weary  of  family  chores.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  thank  heaven,  as  The  Woman. 

Worth  repeating  here  is  a  quotation 
from  Miss  McGinley's  August  article: 
"Of  course  women  have  a  right  to  work 
if  they  can  do  so  without  stinting  the 
family.  They  also  have  an  equal  right 
to  spend  their  forces  domestically  and 
privately  if  they  so  incline." 

In  the  interests  of  all  its  readers,  the 
Journal  will  go  on  discussing  this  right 
of  choice  and  the  endlessly  complicated, 
sometimes  confusing,  but  always  chal- 
lenging and  often  rewarding  many- 
more-than-four  dimensions  of  being  a 
woman  in  this  mid-20th-century  world. 

—  The  Editors 
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JUST  ADD  WATER! 


In  this  package... Chef  put 


7  herbs  and  spices 
4  plump  tomatoes 
2  pungent  onions 
2  cloves  of  garlic 
And  a  big  chunk  of  Parmesan  cheese 

All  these  fine  foods  are  combined  in  a  generations-old  spaghetti 
sauce  recipe.  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  brought  the  recipe  to  this  country 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  from  his  Italian  hirthplacQ  —  Castelnuovo 
Val  Tibone. 

This  glorious  spaghetti  sauce  is  quick-dried  by  a  special  process 
and  brought  to  you  with  the  freshness  sealed  in. 

You  add  water  and  simmer.  The  result  is  spaghetti  sauce  as  fine 
or  finer  than  any  you've  ever  tasted.  Far  fresher-tasting  than  other 
prepared  sauces. 

It  tastes  so  fresh  and  good  because  you  make  it  fresh.  Make  it 
Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee®  Spaghetti  Sauce  tonight. 


KITCHENS 
ARE 
FOR  COOKING 


(111(1  cool/nui  should  he  flour  on  jjour  chin  diid  holler  spill  on  ijonr  apron  front. 
By  PHYLLIS  McGINLEY 


Somt'lhinR  eurlhshaking  \»  goinR  on 
at  our  hoUHP.  The  furniture  is 
Hh<-<'tc(l  iiKiiinst  piaster  dust  and 
we  cut  our  hreakfiists,  HtandinK,  beHide 
a  lialf-<lisnianlle<i  sink.  All  day  lonK,  men 
in  overalls  hammer,  saw,  tear  out  piecw 
of  wall,  lay  pipes,  discUHs  the  weather, 
measure  for  linoleum,  and  drink  colfee 
from  Thermos  hottk^H.  We  shut  our  ears 
aKainst  the  astonishinK  noise  and  lake 
our  dinners  out . 

Kor  at  looK  last  we  are  surrumhinK  to 
an  American  mania.  Our  kitchen  this 
cozy,  uiidiHtiiiKuished  hut  familiar  room 
where  1  learned  to  cook  l>y  i-ar  and  intui- 
tion and  which  I  had  thought  sufluient 
for  my  n<'e<ls  is  having  its  face  styl- 
ishly lifted.  There  will  he  cabinets  where 
windows  used  to  let  in  redundant  li^hl. 
I  shall  have  drawiTs  for  silverware  and 
drawers  for  mixiiiK  howls;  comtiart  menis 
planned  .solely  for  trays;  cupboards  to 
hold  more  dishes  than  I  own  and  slots 
where  knives  can  disappear  up  to  their 
handles.  I  will  no  lonyter  have  to  Iuk  the 
ironing  board  olT  the  back  stairca.se 
where  it  used  to  live,  or  stand  tiptoe  to 
reach  the  nulmeK.  Soap  will  How  from  a 
dispenser  next  to  the  spray  hose. 

I'tii  certain  I'll  love  it  once  1  Kel  used 
to  it  and  learn  how  to  manipulate  all 
those  cumiinK  new  controls  and  llnd  my 
way  around  alien  storage  bins.  Hut  it 
was  hard  for  me  to  accept  alterations. 

On  friends  who  remarked  from  time  to 
time  about  my  valor  in  brinninj;  out 
meals  from  a  ran^e  purchased  well  be- 
fore the  war,  and  with  a  refriRerator 
shamelessly  unconcealed  by  a  fretwork- 
(kn-orated  nook,  I  always  turned  a  sur- 
prised Klance. 

"Out  of  date?"  I  asked.  "Why?  My 
oven  still  bakes.  I  like  having  an  old 
laundry  hamper  beside  the  stove  where 
the  cat  can  sharpen  her  claws.  I  want  a 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I'm  used 
to  it.  And  we  eat  all  right,  don't  we?" 

I  resisted  my  husband  when  he  com- 
plained that  nobody,  not  even  he,  could 
any  longer  repair  a  faucet  with  its 
threads  worn  to  the  nub.  I  held  out 
against  our  financial  adviser  who  hesi- 
tantly mentioned  that  if  we  ever  wanted 
to  sell  this  house  it  might  be  wise,  it 
might  be— umm^advisable,  to  modern- 
ize a  little. 

Then  three  catastrophes  overtook  me. 
I  caught  my  heel  in  a  piece  of  curling  tile 
near  the  sink  and  went  sprawling.  The 
hanili"  1  '■  hf  -clove's  forward  burner  re- 


fused to  turn  and  no  replacement  could 
w»'  find  for  it.  And  the  dishwasher  a 
mere  infant  of  a  di.shwiisher,  only  Vl 
years  old  prematurely  broke  df)wn.  Ob- 
viously the  kitchen  had  to  be  worked  on 
and  we  might  as  well  go  the  whole  way. 
Wp  would  in.stall  custom-made  cabinets. 
We  wouhi  change  the  windows,  buy  a 
new  stove  with  a  hood  and  a  fan,  be 
nearly  as  fashionable  ils  our  friends.  But 
against  one  improvement  I  m-X  my  stul>- 
br)rn  face.  I  wouhl  not  have  an  oven  in 
the  wall.  It  isthal  incorrigibly  chic  fixture 
which  has  become  for  me  the  .symbol  of  a 
cull  I  d<i  not  wish  to  join.  I  admit  it  is 
useful,  practical,  decorative.  I  also  be- 
lieve it  stands  for  something  I  deplore 
styling  for  slyling's  sake. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  1  am  not 
against  progress,  certainly  not  against 
convenience.  I  love  every  useful  tool  the 
gadgeteiTs  contrive  for  me,  every  whisk, 
press,  cutter,  grinder,  chopping  boar<i  or 
doubU-  boiler,  which  helps  make  my 
tasks  eiisier  and  my  tabli-  iM-tter  en- 
dowed. I  would  like  to  award  medals  and 
a?inuities  to  thos«'  anonymous  geniuses 
responsible  for  automatic  beaters,  ther- 
mostats and  bli'nders. 

"(lentlemen,"  I  often  say  to  them  in 
thought,  "you  are  the  props  of  civiliza- 
tion, ^'ou  the  chap  who  dreamed  up 
the  percolator,  you  who  invented  pilot 
lights  or  paper  na|)kins  are  the  trut- 
benefactors  of  mankind." 

I  remember  when  I  first  got  my  elec- 
tric dishwasher  how  I  used  to  pat  its 
pretty  little  porcelain  head  every  time  I 
pa.ssed  it,  out  of  sheer  gratitude. 

Hut  guilelessly  1  have  always  believed 
kit<-hens  were  for  cooking.  It  alarms  me 
when  I  discover  they  are  being  turned 
into  something  much  less,  into  show- 
pieces, status  objects  like  foreign  sports 
cars  or  leopard  coats.  On  the  real-estate 
market  it  is.a  truism  nowadays  that  un- 
less the  kitchen  of  a  house  up  for  sale 
is  "modern,"  is  polychromatic,  wall- 
ovened,  freshly  even  if  cheaply  tiled,  a 
buyer  is  nearly  impossible  to  find.  That 
the  elderly  room  might  have  excellent 
light  and  an  adequate  stove  and  capa- 
cious broom  closets  and  better  storage 
cabinets,  however  old-fashioned,  than 
any  new  domicile  can  boast,  counts  not 
at  all  with  prospective  purchasers.  Sur- 
face is  all.  When  they  complain  that  "It 
isn't  efficient,"  they  really  mean,  "It 
isn't  as  stylish  as  my  neighbor's." 

And  what  comes  out  of  these  modern 


offices,  up-to-date  as  a  Givenchy  gown? 
Well,  in  too  many  cases  it  is  a  horrid 
substitute  for  good  food  thawed  meals, 
frozen  dinners.  For  what  concerns  me 
most  about  the  great  kitchen  fad  in 
America  is  not  that  kitchens  are  being 
prettified  beyond  the  pale  of  common 
sense,  but  that  they  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  tho.se  I  can  only 
call  the  anticooks. 

.Vnticooks  are  different  from  non- 
cooks.  Noncooks  mean  well,  and  they 
would  maybe  like  to  cook  well.  They  just 
have  no  talent.  S<imehow,  like  music 
lovers  who  sing  ofT  key,  they  cannot  carry 
a  culinary  tune.  Their  cakes  fall.  Their 
roa'ts  are  either  overdone  or  dripping 
with  gore;  they  scatter  herbs  too  frwly 
into  ca.swroles  and  ffirget  to  take  the 
garlic  out  of  the  salad  it  is  .supposed  to 
flavor.  Thi'ir  sweet  potatoes  are  adorned 
with  marshmallows.  They  put  dump- 
lings straight  into  li(juid  and  tomato  into 
everything.  But  they  take  pains  and 
spend  time  over  their  food  and  they  ap- 
preciate other  people's  skill. 

Anticooks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
against  cooking  on  principle.  I  number 
several  anticooks  among  my  acquaint- 
ances and  I  value  them  for  many  virtues. 
They  are  often  splendid  citizens,  good 
wives  and  mothers.  Gastronomically 
they  are  Philistines;  worse  than  Philis- 
tines, Puritans,  who  feel  there  is  some- 
thing sinful  in  owning  a  palate  or  culti- 
vating the  holy  art  of  cuisine.  They  are 
the  people  who,  when  planning  a  meal, 
ask  themselves  (as  does  a  friend  of  mine) 
not  "which  vegetable  is  freshest  and 
tastiest  this  time  of  year?"  but  only 
"What  shall  I  serve  for  a  carbohy- 
drate?" The  frozen  foods  and  packaged 
mixes  which  real  cooks  employ,  but  em- 
ploy chiefly  as  props  and  stays  in  emer- 
gencies, are  to  the  anticook  a  whole  way 
of  life.  She  shops  for  her  meat  once  a 
month,  perhaps  buying  expensive  cuts 
from  good  markets.  Then  she  pops 
everything  into  her  inevitable  freezer. 
I  know  one  woman  with  a  garden  who 
raises  her  own  beans  and  a.sparagus.  She 
eats  them  sparingly  during  the  summer, 
but  boxes  them  all  into  containers  for 
the  freezer  and  dines  during  the  winter 
alternately  on  one  or  the  other. 

"It's  so  reassuring,"  she  confided  to 
me  once.  "I  never  have  to  plan  ahead. 
One  night  I  have  asparagus,  the  next 
night,  beans.  It  saves  worrj\" 

The  anticook  owns  calorie  charts  and 


vitamin  tables  and  books  which  tell  you 
how  to  make  soup  by  adding  water  to  | 
something  dehydrated;  but  she  would 
know  a  roux  from  a  Bechamel  sauce  i 
fell  into  her  lap.  The  day  she  looks  I 
ward  to  is  the  time  when  all  food 
piped  to  the  table  from  a  central 
politan  kitchen,  tasteless,  effortless,  i 
alike  from  coast  to  coast. 

I  went  to  call  on  an  anticook  lasi  wnek. 
She  had  just  finished  with  the  or': 
are  currently  undergoing,  and  si,,  uhk 
me  out  to  admire  the  result.  It  was  a' 
handsome  room,  I  had  to  admit.  Thete 
were  ruffled  curtains  over  the  stainless 
steel  sink.  The  color  of  her  stove  matched 
the  wallpaper  and,  inevitably,  her  glan- 
faced  oven  was  set  into  the  wall.  There 
were  rows  of  attractive  spice  bottles  in  a 
pretty  rack,  copper  molds,  modish  as 
Picassos,  hanging  from  hooks.  N  1  ur 
sifter  fitted  cleverly  into  its  di -  _  '  d 
cubbyhole,  the  scouring  pow(l(  r 
hidden  behind  latticed  doors.  There  were 
bar  stools  and  birch  cupboards  and  a 
battery  of  cooking  equipment. 

"Beautiful,"  I  murmured.  "You  must 
spend  half  your  day  here." 

She  was  scandalized. 

"Half  my  day!"  she  exclainn  i  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  it.  I  make  it  a  puiiit 
of  honor  nev'er  to  spend  more  than  an 
hour  on  all  three  meals." 

As  I  looked  about  me,  I  saw  what  she 
meant.  This  was  a  parlor  for  her  friends 
to  envy,  not  a  working  kitchen.  Nothing 
was  meant  for  use.  Out  of  that  immacu- 
late oven  would  never  come  a  rnme 
brulee,  a  .souffle,  a  loaf  of  homemade 
bread.  She  would  shudder  at  the  spec- 
tacle a  real  kitchen  presents  when  it  is 
in  operation  a  clutter  of  fruit  rinds, 
pie-crust  shavings,  egg-spotted  bowls, 
untidy  beaters,  unwiped  serving  spoons, 
vegetable  scrapings;  the  v/hole  stove  oc- 
cupied with  things  stewing,  simmering, 
blanching,  sauteing,  bubbling  in  pots. 
It  would  destroy  her  image  of  high  fash- 
ion. I  could  imagine  her  in  a  fluffy  house- 
coat, cutting  peanut-butter  sandwiches 
or  pouring  hot  water  onto  instant  coffee, 
but  not  with  flour  on  her  chin  and  batter 
spilt  down  her  apron  front.  She  owned 
a  kitchen  which  architects  call  the 
"heart  of  the  home."  But  it  was  a 
heart  which  throbbed  faintly  and  ema- 
nated no  warmth.  It  was  a  room  not  to 
live  in  but  to  get  rapidly  away  from. 

I  had  no  quarrel  with  her  wish  to  get 
away.  If  her      (Continued  on  page  U  i 
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(£>  1964  by  Phyllis  McGinley.  This  is  a  chapter  from  Miss  McGinley's  bool<  being  published  this  month  by  The  Macmillan  Co.  The  original  title.  Profession;  Housewife,  has  been  changed  to  Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe. 
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t;  lily  was  nourished  and  satisfied,  if  she 
urgent  business  elsewhere,  I  wished 
Godspeed.  The  emancipation  of  wo- 
1  undoubtedly  began  when  they  could 
e  sink  and  kettle  and  move  into 
t  seemed  to  them  a  larger  world.  But 
n  why  this  emphasis  on  show-window 
gets?  Why  the  shelves  of  cookbooks 
potted  by  use?  Decorations,  merely, 
\' ictorian  antimacassars.  Her  kitchen 
one  way  of  keeping  up  with  what- 
r  Joneses  she  might  care  to  rival.  And 
her  influence  on  the  national  kitchen 
ch  I  deprecate. 
V  while  ago  I  read  in  the  papers  about 
extreme  example  of  the  anticook.  A 
ng  man  was  on  trial  for  assaulting 
wife  with  a  blunt  instrument— in 
case,  a  quart  jar  of  stuffed  olives.  He 
aded  self-defense.  His  wife,  he  said, 
s  kitchen-obsessed.  All  during  their 
rriage  a  tug-of-war  had  been  going  on 
ween  her  and  her  best  friend  as  to 
0  could  boast  the  fanciest  and  most 
dern  cooking  area.  Three  times  in  five 
irs,  he  testified,  she  had  nagged  him 

0  letting  her  remodel  theirs.  Only  a 
nth  before  she  had  bought  a  new  sink, 
expensive  range,  and  half  a  dozen 
omatic  gadgets,  including  one  for  in- 
ntly  defrosting  foods.  When  he 
ched  home  that  fatal  night,  and  found 

plotting  to  tear  out  part  of  the  new 
)inet  section  in  order  to  install  a 
eked  barbecue,  he  lost  control. 
Everything  went  black,"  he  con- 
sed.  "All  right.  I  did  throw  that  jar  of 
es  at  her.  They  were  the  only  things 
ndy.  If  she'd  had  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a 
of  lamb  or  something  on  the  table, 
wouldn't  have  got  hurt. 
'For  the  thing  that  made  me  mad- 
st,"  he  blurted,  "was  that  all  she  ever 
me  out  of  that  darn  kitchen  was 
mburgers  and  stuffed  olives." 

didn't  follow  the  case,  but  I  hope 
y  acquitted  him.  Although  she  was, 

1  have  said,  an  extreme  case,  her  kind 
reases  yearly.  It  makes  the  struggle 
rder  for  practical  and  practicing  cooks 

me  to  -install  the  sort  of  kitchen 
ich  meets  our  everyday  needs. 
In  the  past  weeks  I  have  met,  at  every 
impediment  from  designers  who 
to  anticooks.  Take  the  matter  of 
mething  trivial  but  vexing  like  my  lost 
mpaign  for  a  soap  dish. 
I  have  been  used  to  seeing  one  just 
ove  the  water  faucets  in  the  sink, 
dling  a  sensible  bar  of  hand  soap 
hich  I  need  often  ).  Now  I  learn  that 
k  units  seldom  carry  them. 
Surely  everybody  doesn't  depend  on 
tergents,"  I  pleaded  with  the  plumber. 
Ifes,  I  understand  that  a  soap  dish 
akes  the  design  less  than  streamlined. 

cares?  When  I'm  cooking  I  get  my 
nds  dirty.  I  just  want  to  wash  them." 
Nobody  could  supply  me.  Instead  I 
as  persuaded  to  put  in  the  extra  nozzle 
lich  squirts  liquid  soap  on  demand.  It 
st  a  good  deal  and  is  not  any  more  use- 
than  the  simple  metal  holder  which 
reamlining  has  discarded  out  of  en- 
usiasm  for  the  chic.  I  count  that  a 
ctory  for  the  anticook. 
She  had  also  been  before  me  in  my 
attle  for  a  kitchen  table.  I  wanted  one 
1  the  center  of  the  floor,  exactly  as  I 
'as  accustomed  to  having  it — an  or- 
inary,  movable,  four-legged,  wooden- 
jpped  stand.  You  might  have  thought  I 
ras  advocating  overthrowing  the  Union. 
"The  table  is  out,"  I  was  told.  "Look, 
ou  have  your  counters.  If  you  like,  we 


can  build  you  a  peninsula  at  right  angles 
to  your  sink.  We'll  put  bar  stools  around 
it  and  you'll  have  your  comforts  without 
being  dowdy.  But  no  central  table." 

When  I  insisted  I  didn't  want  bar 
stools,  which  bother  my  unreliable  back, 
that  peninsulas  were  too  immobile  and 
counters  were  too  narrow  for  my  pur- 
pose, they  wrung  their  hands.  And  yet 
it  is  at  my  table  (which  stands  on  casters 
and  which  I  can  shove  about  the  room 
as  I  care  to)  that  I  knead  pastry,  cut 
cookies,  spread  newspapers,  dump  my 
groceries,  array  my  utensils,  read  my 
recipes,  am  able  to  be  as  expansive  and 
sloppy  as  I  please. 

When  the  architect  was  adamant,  I 
pretended  to  give  in.  But  as  soon  as  the 
last  carpenter  has  departed,  I  intend  to 
sneak  my  old  friend  back  onto  the  floor 
and  leave  it  there,  out-of-date,  battered, 
and  useful  as  ever. 

I've  had  trouble  over  my  dishwasher 
too.  The  old  one  was  splendid  until  it 
perished.  It  opened  from  the  top,  held 
any  number  of  plates,  and  devoured  its 
own  steam.  The  front-loading  models 
have  been  improved  beyond  conve- 
nience—at least  for  me.  They  may  save 
space  but  are  likely  to  make  a  cripple 
out  of  me  permanently,  since  they  can  be 
packed  only  by  someone  using  her  spine 
as  a  cantilever.  I  shall  have  to  kneel  on 
the  floor  to  use  mine.  Again,  the  anti- 
cook has  won. 

None  of  these  defeats  has  been  vital. 
It  is  the  stove  which  has  put  me  to  the 
most  trouble,  and  it  is  the  designers  of 
stoves  whom  the  anticook  has  most  dan- 
gerously influenced.  Yet  what  is  it  that 
ought  to  dominate  a  kitchen?  A  row 
of  geraniums?  An  amusingly  decorated 
breadboard?  A  set  of  copper-bottomed 
pots,  costly  as  diamonds?  Of  course  not. 
Only  the  stove  really  counts.  Man  in- 
vented fire  and  with  it,  culture.  He 
warmed  himself  and  he  cooked  his  food 
and  so  became  better  than  the  beasts.  An 
inspired  chef  could  do  away  with  every- 
thing in  his  vicinity,  could  draw  water 
from  a  well,  use  an  orange  crate  to  hold 
his  tools,  serve  guests  out  of  shells  or 
from  the  leaves  of  trees  in  lieu  of  plates. 
But  he  (or  she  )  could  not  function  with- 
out a  heating  apparatus.  And  for  too 
many  years  that  article  of  kitchen  equip- 
ment has  been  stylized  away  from  utility. 

I  know  this  sounds  like  heresy ;  at  best, 
like  ingratitude.  After  all,  you  may 
justly  point  out,  stoves  now  have  the 
most  perfectly  insulated  ovens,  the  pre- 
cisest  thermostats,  the  most  charmingly 
colored  enamels,  the  easiest-to-clean 
burners  that  engineers  can  contrive. 
True,  and  I  am  thankful  for  those  favors. 
It  is  the  theory  of  form  which  I  assail. 
Stoves  today  are  the  wrong  shape. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
gas  and  electricity  came  into  national 
abundance,  somebody  made  a  stove 
which  exactly  answered  a  cook's  pur- 
poses. (No,  I  have  never  cooked  on  one; 
while  I  antedate  the  Bossa  Nova,  I  really 
can't  recall  the  sinking  of  the  Maine.) 
Still,  I  have  seen  them  in  old  houses,  and 
they  set  me  yearning.  They  were  not 
aesthetic.  They  stood  on  legs  and  were 
uncompromisingly  black.  But  they  owned 
fine,  broad  surfaces  with  at  least  four 
burners  and  generally  five,  if  you  include 
the  small  one  in  the  middle  so  useful  for 
melting  butter  or  keeping  water  warm 
under  Hollandaise  sauce.  There  was  a 
broiler.  There  were  often  two  ovens,  and 
one  was  always  on  the  right-hand  side. 


sitting  higher  than  the  burners,  on  a 
level  with  one's  elbow.  No  cook  was  ex- 
pected to  crouch,  stoop,  squat,  or  stand 
on  her  head  to  baste  a  roast.  And  at  the 
back  of  the  entire  machine  was  the  nicest 
feature  of  all— a  shelf  with  a  hood  over 
it,  where  plates  could  hold  their  tem- 
peratures, and  gravies  and  vegetables 
keep  hot.  It  was  called  a  warming  oven. 

Then  came  the  passion  for  stream- 
lining; and  the  stove  became  what?  A 
square  box.  Broiler  and  oven  dropped 
lower  and  lower,  one  often  built  under 
the  other  so  you  could  not  count  on  pre- 
paring a  steak  and  a  pudding  at  the  same 
time.  The  warming  oven  disappeared. 
Only  in  the  most  expensive  models  could 
you  find  more  than  four  burners,  and 
even  then  one  of  those  sometimes  turned 
into  a  well  for  absentee  stewing  or  a  grill 
for  flipping  infrequent  hotcakes.  Anti- 
cooks  loved  it  because  it  was  stylish. 
Real  cooks  protested,  but  their  voices 
were  drowned  out. 

When  finally  (years  later)  their  dis- 
approval became  loud  enough  to  reach 
manufacturers,  designers  countered  not 
with  a  better-shaped  stove  but  with  an 
oven  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  equip- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  oven  in  the 
wall.  It  is  an  answer  of  sorts.  It  sits  at  a 
convenient  height.  It  saves  space.  Below 
it  one  can  build  a  range  with  as  many 
burners  as  one  can  afford.  But  you  can't 
take  it  with  you.  It  is  costly  because  it  is 
custom-made.  And  it  leaves  the  ordinary 
commercial  stove  exactly  what  it  has 
been  for  30  years— an  inefficient  box. 

For  our  own  kitchen  we  found  our  own 
solution.  We  are  buying  the  kind  of  stove 
sold  to  restaurants.  And  you  know  what? 
It  looks  almost  exactly  like  the  ranges 
fashion  discarded  before  the  war.  It  is 
black.  It  has  four  legs.  It  owns  two 
ovens,  one  at  elbow  height,  six  burners, 
a  grill,  and  a  warming  shelf.  The  anti- 
cook would  scorn  it,  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
aesthetically  pleasing  except  to  me.  But 
around  it  my  small  world  will  suitably 
revolve. 

Other  answers  will  come  to  other 
homemakers,  and  they  may  be  better 
than  mine.  Perhaps  they  will  find  some- 
thing more  useful  to  them  than  my  stove 
or  my  clumsy  center  table,  or  the  clawed 
hamper  I  am  slyly  bringing  back  to  sat- 
isfy the  cat.  They  will  be  able  to  design  a 
room  efficient  as  mine,  but  handsomer, 
eliminating  the  makeshifts  with  which 
I  insist  on  being  surrounded.  But  the 
kitchen  will  not  come  into  its  own  again 
until  it  ceases  to  be  a  status  symbol  and 
becomes  again  a  workshop.  It  may  be 
pastel.  It  may  be  ginghamed  as  to  cur- 
tains and  shining  with  copper,  but  you 
and  I  will  know  it  chiefly  by  its  fra- 
grances and  its  clutter. 

At  the  back  of  the  stove  will  sit  a  soup 
kettle,  gently  bubbling,  one  into  which 
every  day  are  popped  leftover  bones  and 
vegetables  to  make  stock  for  sauces  or 
soup  for  the  family.  Carrots  and  leeks 
will  sprawl  on  counters,  greens  in  a 
basket.  There  will  be  something  sweet- 
smelling  twirling  in  a  bowl  and  some- 
thing savory  baking  in  the  oven.  Cab- 
inet doors  will  gape  ajar,  and  colored 
surfaces  are  likely  to  be  littered  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  flour  and  herbs  and 
cheesecloth  and  pot  holders  and  long- 
handled  forks.  It  won't  be  neat.  It  won't 
even  look  efficient.  But  when  you  enter 
it  you  will  feel  the  pulse  of  life  throbbing 
from  every  corner.  The  heart  of  the  home 
will  have  begun  once  again  to  beat.  ■ 


Flavor's 
here! 


Peach  Supreme:  Chill  Libby's 
Peach  Halves  (tender,  juicy,  fla- 
vorful beauties) ;  drain.  Fill  peach 
half  with  softened  cream  cheese 
combined  with  chopped  pecans. 
Top  with  another  peach  half. 
Serve  with  butterscotch  or  with 
caramel  sauce. 


Flavor's 
here! 


Pineapple  Pleaser:  Fold  1/2  cup 
heavy  cream,  whipped,  into  coaled 
key  lime  flavor  pie  filling  (pre- 
pared according  to  package  direc- 
tions). Spoon  into  6  dishes.  Chill. 
Top  with  Libby's  Sliced  Pineapple 
(the  flavor  of  sunny  Hawaii's  still 
in  it!);  make  petals  from  a  mara- 
schino cherry. 


Flavor's 
here ! 


Instantly  the  most  beautiful  des- 
sert! Fruit  Cocktail  Quickie: 
Spoon  chilled  Libby's  Fruit  Cock- 
tail (5  specially  bright,  flavorful 
fruits)  into  sherbets.  Top  with 
sweetened  whipped  cream  you've 
mixed  with  grated  orange  rind. 


/  The  most  ^ 
'  experienced 
food  processor 
^,  in  the  worid 
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Watch  "The  Famous  Adventures  of  Mr.  Magoo."  spon- 
sored by  Libby's,  every  Saturday  night  at  8:00  Eastern 
Time,  7:00  Central,  8:00  Pacific.  In  color-on  NBC-TV. 
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But  why  call  it  "Soup". . .  when  you  can  make . 


California  Dip.  One  envelope  Lipton 
Onion  Soup  Mix,  one  pint  sour  cream, 
one  quick  stir  with  a  fork,  and  it's  done ! 
Chill,  serve,  sit  back  and  bask  in  the 
sun  and  the  compliments ! 


Charcoaled  Onion  Burgers.  One  enve- 
lope Lipton  Onion  Souj)  Mix,  2  lbs. 
frround  chuck,  I/2  cup  water.  Combine 
ever  so  jfently.  Shape  into  eight  patties. 
Grill.  Serve  with  a  tall  gla.ss  of  frosty 
Lipton  iced  tea  for  a  cool  summer  meal. 


Barbecue  Sauce.  Combine  1  envelope 
Lipton  Onion  Soup  Mix,  1 1/2  cups  water, 
14  cup  vinegar,  1/2  cup  butter  or  marga- 
rine, 14  cup  sugar,  2  tbsp.  prepared 
mustard,  2  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp.  pepper.  Sim- 
mer 10  min.  Add  1  cup  catsup.  Stir. 
Heat.  Makes  1  qt. !  A  sunny  addition  to 
any  barbecue  meal. 


Baked  Potatoes  California.  Bake  pota- 
toes in  foil  on  hot  coals.  Pi'epare  Cali- 
fornia Dip.  Serve  potatoes  with  a  gen- 
erous dollop  of  California  Dip.  A  per- 
fect side  dish  for  any  summer  feast. 


Now  about  that  "Soup". . . 

Amazing  how  many  simple,  sa- 
vory dishes-  it  can  make.  Not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  most  delicious 
onion  soup  that  ever  filled  and  re- 
filled a  bowl.  Why  deny  yourself? 
Buy  a  second  package  of  Lipton 
Onion  Soup  Mix  and  indulge. 
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©  PHILIPPE  HALSMAN 


In  tlie  world  of  litenitiire  almost  nothing  has  been  ])eyond  the  imaginative  range  of  Pearl  Buck  (shown  above 
with  four  of  her  adopted  chiklren).  i'ossessing  a  remarkable  buman  insight,  she  has  probed  with  lively  curiosity  the 
unlimited  complexities  that  color  our  lives  and  in  some  ways  dominate  them.  This  interest  in  the  world  about 
lier  caused  her  to  begin  to  write  more  than  50  years  ago,  to  become  a  scholar,  and  to  travel  over  most  of  the 
face  of  the  globe.  The  result  has  been  some  50  books,  and  a  multitude  of  honors,  capped  by  the  Nobel  Prize. 
But  her  abiding  commitment,  of  all  her  humanitarian  elforts,  is  to  the  emotional  welfare  of  all  children— of  all 
ages  and  races.  Thus  the  continuity  of  her  life's  work  has  led  her  to  produce  the  following  article  for  the  Journal, 
adapted  from  her  forthcoming  book,  Chiklren  for  Adoption.  We  feel  the  article  is  a  natural  result  of  her  life- 
style, honored  and  honorable,  created  and  creative.  It  is  also  her  personal,  professional  and— because  she  is 
Pearl  Buck— her  authoritative  summing  up  of  her  feelings  about  human  love,  the  subject  closest  to  her  heart. 


THE  SEXUAL  REVOLUTION 

By  Pearl  S.  Buck 


I have  now  lived  almost  as  long  in  my  own  country 
as  I  lived  in  Asia,  but  not  quite.  I  must  live  an- 
other decade  in  my  house  in  this  American  land- 
scape before  I  can  say  that  half  my  life  has  been  spent 
in  my  own  country.  Yet  these  years  have  been  enough 
to  reveal  many  changes  in  my  American  people.  Re- 
flecting, I  conclude  that  no  other  people  of  the  world 
have  changed  as  much  as  we  Americans  have  changed 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  with  the 
exception  of  Communist  China. 

We  have  grown  in  many  ways,  although  it  is  too 
soon  to  tell  whether  the  change  is  for  the  better  or 
worse.  Our  new  awareness  of  the  world  of  nations  and 
people,  our  amazing  readiness  to  adapt  as  we  come  to 


know  these  other  cultures,  have  shaken  our  own  cul- 
ture to  its  foundations.  Perhaps  this  signifies  an  outer 
shell  to  our  culture  which  has  long  been  repressing  the 
impulse  for  change. 

Nowhere  is  this  change  more  apparent  than  in  our 
new  ethics  of  sex.  The  change  is  so  abrupt,  so  far- 
reaching,  that  we  are  all  dazed  by  it.  Nor  can  we  com- 
fort ourselves  by  saying  that  it  is  only  the  young  who 
are  changed.  The  new  sex  standards  are  to  be  found 
among  men  and  women  of  any  age,  but  especially 
among  women. 

Even  older  women  are  allowing  themselves  a  sexual 
freedom  which  in  the  prewar  period  would  have  hor- 
rified not  only  their  mothers  but  themselves.  They  are 


©  1964  BY  PEARL  S  BUCK.  THIS  ARTICLE  IS  ADAPTED  FROM  PEARL  BUCK'S  LATEST  BOOK,  CHILDREN  FOR  ADOPTION,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SOON  BY  RANDOM  HOUSE. 
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MEN  SEEM  NO  LONGER  TO  DEMAND  CHASTITY  IN  \\^OMEN." 


still  horrified  enough  to  ^rnard  their  secrets,  and 
yet,  half  huighint!:,  half  shamefaced,  they  will 
confess  to  a  woman  friend  that  they  are  having 
extramarital  affairs.  Among  unmarried  women 
there  is  little  shame,  but  still  not  much  talk. 

I  confess  to  my  own  sense  of  shock  when  a 
friend,  an  older  unmarried  woman,  apparently 
of  the  highest  respectability  and  with  consider- 
able i)ublic  responsibility,  told  inc  tninquiily  that 
she  had  only  a  few  years  before  carried  on  a  i)ro- 
longed  affair  with  an  ecjually  respectable  but 
married  man.  She  ex[)Iained  with  no  .sen.se  of 
guilt  that  sh«'  wanted  to  know  what  sexual  ex- 
j)erience  was,  before  she  grew  too  old. 

"Did  you  love  the  man?"  I  asked. 

"No.  but  I  liked  liim  enough."  she  rei)li«'d. 

".And  why  did  \  (>u  slop  the  :ilTjiir'.'" 

"His  job  was  m<)\ nl  to  ;iii<tlln'i-  city  and  it  was 
too  incotivenient  foi'  iis  to  inccl,"  she  said. 

"Have  you  ever  regretted  il  .'" 

"\ol  !il  all."  she  said.  "I  iiin  ur:ilefnl  to  liiiii. 
■■iiid  I  think  he  is  to  nu'." 

"Hut  he  was  married,"  1  jirgueil.  "Had  you  no 
concern  for  his  wife?" 

"He  Meed<>d  som(>thing  more,  and  I  sup|)lied 
that  need,"  she  said.  "I  doubt  he's  lia<l  another 
alTair.  I  rather  imagine  he's  gone  back  to  his 
wife  and  is  (piite  contented.  Indeeil,  he  nev<'r  left 
her,  nor  does  she  know,  1  am  sure,  because  she 
was  my  friend  too — still  is." 

"And  she  really  does  not  know?" 

"Does  not,  and  never  will." 

.\nd  what  about  my  handsome  .").')-y(>ar-old 
friend,  a  divorcee,  who.  contt-mplating  r«'m;ir- 
riag«'  with  a  iruin  of  lu-r  owr\  age,  felt  that  she 
could  not  proceed  uidessshe  knew  what  he  would 
be  as  n  sexual  |)artner?  He  was  satisfactory,  but 
later  she  decided  against  him  bec-ause  they  were 
une(|uai  intellectually  and  perlia|)s  socially.  'I'Ih> 
common  sens(>  with  which  she  came  to  this 
conclusion  denied  any  fe«'lings  of  guilt  or  loss  of 
.self-respect,  proving  my  i)oint  that  our  .sex  stan- 
dards have  changed,  es|)ecially  for  women. 

And  yet  in  one  way  1  do  not  think  the  change 
in  women  is  any  greater  than  that  in  men,  for 
men  accei)t  the  change  in  women  with  surprising 
eciuanimity,  and  even  with  i)leasure.  A  gem-ration 
ago  they  demanded  chastity  in  their  wives  and 
virginity  in  their  brides.  Now  half  of  the  young 
women  who  marry,  if  I  am  to  trust  statistics, 
are  no  lotiger  virgins.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
to  most  men  whether  they  marry  virgins  or  not. 
This  attitude  can  only  mean  a  real  equalization 
of  sex  standards,  since  women,  always  realistic 
where  men  are  concerned,  have  neither  required 
nor  expected  their  husbands  to  be  virgins  at 
marriage.  It  was  hoped  that  husbands  would 
remain  faithful  after  marriage,  but  women  have 
always  distrusted  other  women,  and  have  been 
watchful  on  this  score,  and  ready  to  forgive  the 
man  at  least  once  if  the  worst  did  happen. 

All  this  amounts  to  what  is  being  called— and 
quite  properly.  I  think— a  sexual  revolution. 
There  are  se%  eral  causes  for  this  revolution.  The 
effects  of  two  worM  wars  have  changed  both  men 


and  women.  Men  living  for  long  periods  abroad 
in  an  atmosphere  of  imminent  death,  away  from 
home  ties  and  restraints,  seem  no  longer  to 
demand  chastity  in  women.  Instead  they  encour- 
age sexual  freedom,  partly  because  it  gives  them 
sexual  outlet  without  responsibility,  partly  be- 
cause they  have  grown  accustomed  to  women 
who  have  abandoned  or  who  never  had  the  old 
standards  of  sexual  moralitj-. 

And  such  women  are  sexually  attractive  to 
men.  The  men  can  find  swift  satisfaction  without 
the  delays  of  courtship.  This  attitude  has  been 
communicafe<l  to  American  women  at  home. 
Whatever  man  finds  attractive,  woman  will  try 
to  become — at  least  physically. 

A  second  cause  for  the  sexual  revolution  is  in 
/\  the  commercialization  of  sex.  Commercial 
A  \.  minds  an-  tpiick  to  discover  what  influ- 
ence's the  mind  and  heart  of  woman.  It  is  man. 
Hen<'e  the  nniny  dc\  ii'es  to  sell  sex.  Kven  laun<lry 
soap  a!iil  shoe  polish  have  their  j)art  in  the  sex 
d.ince.To  the  greedy  an<l  artful  c<mimercial  mind 
everything  can  be  shaped  aixl  compelled  into  the 
sex  patterti.  Vet  we  Americans  are  not  more  inter- 
estcfl  in  sex  than  other  peoples  are.  nor  are  we 
more  sexually  demanding.  That  we  appear  to  be 
s(i  in  the  e>es  of  tlie  world  is  only  be<-ause 
.\tjierican  tiu'ii  and  women  are  sean-hing  for  new 
ways  of  understanding  each  other  and  reaching 
real  companionshi|)  and  communication. 

The  old  |)ractical  relationship  of  pioneer  days 
is  ended.  Woman  is  no  longer  an  indispensable 
|)iirt  of  th«'  household  menage  or  the  Western 
frontier.  A  man  can  get  good  meals  in  a  restau- 
rant or  hotel,  he  can  even  make  a  comfortable 
home  for  himself  in  his  own  hou.se  or  apartment. 
The  same  is  true  for  a  woman.  In  our  modern 
world  n«Mther  is  essential  to  the  other  in  practical 
terms.  What  remains,  nevertheless,  is  the  natural 
desire  for  sex  com|)anionship  on  varying  levels. 
For  some  this  level  is  only  physical.  For  others, 
particularly  for  women,  whose  sexual  nature  is 
not  so  simple  as  man's,  it  includes  the  wish  for  a 
home  and  children.  At  the  highest  levels  it  in- 
cludes mental  and  sjuritual  understanding. 

The  eternal  truth  is  that  men  and  women  are 
happiest  when  they  find  their  complement  in 
each  other.  In  the  old  dajs.  when  life  and  safety 
depended  on  such  i)artnership,  it  was  easier  to 
find  hapi)iness  together  than  it  is  today.  But  the 
need  is  as  great,  perhaps  even  greater,  since  the 
old  opportunities  no  longer  exist. 

Today  the  complementarity  between  men  and 
women  has  to  be  discovered  in  personality,  in 
tastes,  in  ideals  and  ambitions.  This  is  not  to 
ignore  the  primary  function  of  physical  sex.  for 
this  aspect  of  sex  pervades  all  other  communica- 
tion. The  difference  in  its  use  is  whether  the  first 
approach  to  complete  companionship  is  physical, 
or  whether  the  physical  is  the  consummation.  At 
present,  in  our  searching  for  each  other,  man  and 
woman,  the  physical  approach  is  frequently  the 
first  because  it  is  the  easiest.  If  it  only  precedes 
the  delight  of  mind  meeting  mind  and  heart 


reaching  heart,  it  performs  a  function.  Too  often, 
however,  absorption  in  the  physical  prevents 
further  communication  and  consequent  under- 
standing. Love  is  essential  for  such  development, 
and  love  is  not  contained  in  lust.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  love,  leading  to  understanding,  is  essen- 
tial to  physical  sex,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  complete 
in  its  expression  and  consequent  enjoyment.  This 
is  true  at  least  for  sophisticated  and  intelligent 
men  and  women. 

Whether  this  complete  expression  and  total 
enjoyment  is  best  developed  by  marriage  is  be- 
coming a  question — not  a  new  one.  however.  It 
has  been  a  question  for  many  centuries  in  many 
countries.  The  answer  is  not  relevant  here  except 
as  it  affects  the  birth  of  children.  There  is  as  yet 
no  means  of  prevention  perfect  enough,  short  of 
sterility,  to  guarantee  that  no  child  will  result 
from  the  physical  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
Technical  means  do  not  serve  in  moments  of 
emotion  and  unexi)ected  impulse.  In  this  era  of 
changing  attitudes  and  shifting  standards,  the 
availability  of  birth-control  implements  has  not 
prevented  the  birth  each  year  of  2.50.000  children 
who  have  no  families,  and  are  in  fact  born  dis- 
placed i)ersons  here  in  our  own  country. 

1  am  setting  down  the.se  thoughts  after  a  vi-i 
to  a  great  city  hospital.  One  i)art  of  it  hoii-' 
children,  although  they  are  not  physically  ii 
They  were  born  there  in  the  hospital  and  wen 
never  taken  away  because  no  one  wants  them 
It  is  these  children  whom  I  went  to  see — hun- 
dreds of  them.  I  walked  between  the  cribs.  The 
children  lie  in  strange  silence,  listening.  To  what .' 
I  listened  too.  I  heard  a  mechanical  heart,  a 
machine  in  the  wall.  Its  beat  simulates  the  beat 
of  a  mother's  heart  before  her  child  is  born.  The 
sound  keeps  the  children  quiet.  They  remaui 
unborn. 

How  is  this  possible?  It  simply  is,  for  it  is  a 
fact.  It  is  a  tragic  aspect  of  our  sexual 
revolution.  I>et  me  reflect  for  a  moment 
upon  this  unwanted  child's  part  in  the  revolution. 
When  he  is  born,  a  child  is  already  a  human 
being,  with  a  right  to  the  opportunities  and  joys 
of  life.  He  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  cruel 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  over  which  he  had  no 
control.  There  is  no  such  person  as  an  illegitimate 
child,  and  this  has  often  been  truly  said.  He 
appears  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  What  is 
illegitimate  is  the  condemning  environment  into 
which  he  is  born.  Innocent  though  he  is.  he  is 
born  guilty  of  a  crime  he  has  not  committed.  He 
suffers  for  it  all  his  life.  Even  though  he  learns 
through  maturity  to  accept  what  he  is.  yet  in 
his  secret  heart  is  the  eternal  why  of  his  birth. 

Why  did  those  two  persons,  his  natural  father 
and  mother,  create  his  being?  Why,  having  done 
so.  did  they  reject  him?  Above  all  why  did  his 
mother  give  him  away?  However  much  one  ex- 
plains the  agony  of  the  gi\'ing,  however  one 
mouths  the  usual  phrases — "she  had  no  home 
for  you."  "she  thought  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  have  a  real  home  and  parents  who  could  love 
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you  and  take  care  of  you"— the  secret  heart 
believes  that  she  could  have  thought  of  some 
way  if  she  had  wanted  to  do  so. 

Yet  the  truth  is  that  in  our  present  society 
there  is  no  way  for  the  unwed  mother  to 
keep  her  child.  For  if  she  keeps  him,  the 
burden  still  falls  on  the  child.  "Who  is  your 
father?"  The  question  in  itself  is  cruel  accusa- 
tion. The  unhappy  mother  may  concoct  a  fantasy 
of  the  father's  death,  but  she  cannot  maintain  it. 
Sooner  or  later  the  wise  child  discovers  the  fraud. 
Then  the  old  question  returns.  "Why  did  they 
let  me  be  born?" 

The  answer  is,  if  the  unwed  mother  is  honest, 
that  she  could  not  help  it.  She  tries  in  every  way 
she  knows  to  prevent  the  birth.  If  possible,  there 
is  a  marriage.  But  sometimes  she  is  mature 
enough  to  know  that  there  should  not  be  mar- 
riage. She  realizes  that  she  has  entered  into  a 
physical  relationship  that  can  never  grow  into 
areas  of  mind  and  spirit.  Such  a  marriage  is  no 
foundation  for  a  home,  and  she  refuses  it.  Some- 
times she  accepts  it  at  any  cost,  and  vsnth  it  a 
permanent  unhappiness  which  cannot  provide 
the  child  with  the  atmosphere  he  needs  for  full 
developments  Sometimes  she  tries  to  stop  the 
child's  being  born.  She  tries  abortion. 

Abortion  has  been  called  "one  of  the  great 
epidemic  diseases  of  our  time."  Of  all  the  ma- 
ternal deaths  in  New  York  City  in  1962.  more 
than  half  were  from  criminal  abortion.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  more  than  1,200,000  abortions  or 
attempted  abortions  in  the  United  States  ev^ery 
year.  That  is,  to  every  four  births,  there  is  an 
abortion.  One  hospital  in  New  York  City  reports 
six  or  seven  abortions  a  day^  We  may  expect  a 
rising  number,  for  pre-Castro  Cuba  is  no  longer 
a  refuge  for  women  seeking  abortions. 
^^ince  abortion  is  illegal  in  the  United  States 
except  for  medical  reasons,  women  here  now 
resort  to  criminal  abortion,  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  The  woman  who  seeks  such  abortion  is  not 
always  unwed.  She  may  be  married  and  not  wish 
to  have  the  child,  or  the  child's  father  may  not  be 
her  husband.  Her  child  then  will  be  as  illegiti- 
mate as  though  she  were  unwedT] 

(How  can  there  be  sexual  freedom  between  man 
and  woman  without  producing  the  homeless, 
unwanted  child?  What  is  the  answer?  Various 
nations  have  tried  to  find  it.  Asia  segregated  male 
and  female  at  an  early  age  and  maintained  a 
strict  guard  over  the  female.  But  modern  ways 
are  influencing  even  ancient  Asia,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  before  they  will  face  the  same 
OTptlems  that  we  in  the  West  face. 
(J  Young  women  in  India  and  Japan  are  flocking 
into  offices  and  factories  where  they  work  side  by 
side  with  young  men.  Japan  is  trying  legalized 
abortions,  and  is  managing  at  least  to  keep  her 
population  stable.  Sweden  tries  to  solve  the 
problem  by  recognizing  the  unwed  mother  and 
her  child  as  respectable  citizens.  If  this  is  done 
on  a  wide  scale,  we  shall  see  a  return  to  matri- 
archy, the  home  and  the  family  where  the  man  is 


not  essential  except  as  a  stud  animal.  This  I  con- 
sider a  real  threat  to  our  society^ 

The  highest  civilizations,  the  most  enduring, 
are  those  which  have  come  the  closest  to  achiev- 
ing real  understanding  and  mutual  appreciation 
between  men  and  women.  The  American  family 
at  its  best  is  a  unit  unsurpassed  in  my  observa- 
tion. The  problem  today  is  how  to  maintain  it  at 
its  best  when  the  new  sexTial  freedom  allows 
women  to  be  promiscuous.  For  whether  a  woman 
has  one  affair  or  20,  it  is  the  same  promiscuity. 
She  has  shown  herself  available. 

"It  is  a  strain  for  a  man  to  live  in  New  York," 
an  attractive  middle-aged  man  confessed  to  me 
once.  "There  are  so  many  available  women  here." 

"Married  or  single?"  I  inquired. 

"It  makes  no  difference,"  he  said.  "They  are 
equally  available." 

We  talked  for  a  while  of  what  it  means  to  a 
society  when  its  women  make  themselves  "avail- 
able." We  agreed  that  it  was  a  sign  of  the  break- 
down of  the  family  as  we  know  it.  For  our  family 
system  is  expressed  in  patriarchal  terms.  Man's 
nature  is  such  that  he  remains  within  the  family 
system  only  when  he  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
responsible  for  its  maintenance  and  existence,  and 
thus  essential.  If  he  absents  himself,  if  he  is  irre- 
sponsible, the  family,  and  with  it  society,  drifts 
into  a  matriarchy  because  the  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  assume  full  responsibility. 

Industrialization  tends  to  compel  this  drift,  for 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  living  an  in- 
creasing number  of  women  are  leaving  the 
home  to  work  outside.  This  in  itself  removes  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  family  from  men ;  if 
the  woman  earns  more  than  the  man.  she  may 
absolve  him  from  responsibility  entirely.  So  pro- 
found, so  complex,  and  yet  so  tenuous  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  woman  that  the  two 
will  certainly  draw  apart  unless  they  are  united 
by  more  than  physical  bonds,  or  even  by  their 
parental  duties. 

A  man's  relation  with  his  own  child,  if  his  posi- 
tion is  minimized,  dissolves  rather  easily.  I  have 
observed  this  in  divorced  couples.  At  first  there  is 
often  a  passionate  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  father  to  keep  his  hold  on  his  children.  The 
law  is  against  him,  of  course,  for  it  recognizes  the 
mother's  claim  as  supreme,  unless  she  is  proved 
unfit.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  long  before  the  father, 
in  his  new  freedom,  begins  to  see  his  children  less 
and  less  often,  until  at  last  they  all  but  cease  to 
see  him,  and  he  knows,  but  forgets. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if,  after  all,  the  family  is 
an  artificial  unit,  a  relic  of  the  days  when  man 
was  the  hunter  of  food,  the  hewer  of  wood  and 
the  drawer  of  water  for  the  woman  and  child.  Yet 
I  know  it  is  not  so.  I  know  that  the  only  com- 
pletely happy  life  for  man  and  for  woman  is  their 
life,  first  together,  and  then  with  their  children.  I 
believe  that  no  marriage  can  be  really  happy,  and 
no  home  a  happy  one  for  the  children,  unless  man 
puts  woman  first  and  woman  puts  man  first,  each 
for  the  other  the  giver  of  everj-  good  gift.  Children 


are  the  fruit  of  this  total  love,  but  children  are 
not  to  take  first  place  in  the  woman's  heart.  That 
belongs  to  the  man.  When  woman  allows  the 
helplessness  of  a  child  to  creep  into  that  center 
sacred  to  man,  it  is  an  usurpation;  home  and  the 
family  are  undermined. 

^— We  shall  not  see  a  change  in  our  society  until 
we  see  a  change  in  our  education.  Women  should 
be  educated  for  men,  and  men  should  be  educated 
for  women,  for  each  finds  with  the  other  his  and 
her  own  fullest  development.  At  present  we  have 
no  such  education.  Yes.  I  know  that  we  have  sex 
education  in  manj'  of  our  schools,  but  sex  educa- 
tion as  it  is  now  taught  is  not  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  education  of  men  and  women  for  each 
other;  physical  sex  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole, 
perhaps  a  lesser  part. 

I  do  not  forget  the  day  that  a  certain  young 
daughter  of  mine  came  home  from  school,  threw 
her  books  on  the  table,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"I  do  wish  they  wouldn't  keep  trj'ing  to  teach 
sex  at  school,"  she  sobbed.  "It  takes  all  the  ro- 
mance out  of  love." 

What  they  should  have  been  teaching  was  love 
between  the  se.xes.  And  what  is  that  love?  It  is 
more  than  the  mating  instinct,  it  is  more  than 
physical  sex,  but  it  includes  both.  It  is  the  most 
complete  relationship  in  human  life,  and  merely 
to  teach  the  physical  and  technical  portions  does 
indeed  rob  love  of  its  heart  and  soul. 

True  education  for  life  begins,  I  believe,  in  the 
recognition  that  men  and  women  are  totally  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.  Even  in  their  common 
humanity  they  are  different.  They  look  at  the 
same  scenes  and  see  them  differently.  When  both 
are  artists  dealing  with  the  same  human  stuff  as 
their  material,  they  create  differently.  In  this  is 
the  value  of  sex.  What  man  and  woman  become 
as  a  result  of  their  difference,  what  they  create 
out  of  the  combination  of  their  differences,  cre- 
ates wholeness.  Without  combination  and  com- 
plementing, creation  is  warped  and  one-sided, 
whether  that  creation  be  music,  painting,  writing, 
politics  and  national  life — or  a  child. 

For  when  I  say  creation,  I  mean  the  word  in  a 
world  sense,  beginning  in  the  home  and  including 
every  phase  of  life  in  the  universe.  If  she  has  the 
confidence  of  man,  a  woman  can  and  should  move 
into  every  area  of  human  existence,  and  yet  re- 
main a  woman.  Indeed,  she  loses  her  value  if  she 
becomes  less.  We  hear  the  complaint  these  days 
that  women  are  becoming  masculine  and  men  are 
becoming  feminine — that  is.  unmasculine,  weak. 
The  complaint  is  an  idle  one.  If  woman  must  be 
kept  segregated  and  subdued,  a  sex  symbol  in- 
stead of  a  whole  woman,  so  that  man  may  main- 
tain his  strength  and  his  position,  then  he  is  in- 
deed the  inferior.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
sex  is  inferior  to  the  other.  Each  has  its  individu- 
ality and  each  is  necessarj'  to  the  other  in  every 
aspect  of  life.  We  need  to  know  what  the  indi- 
viduality is.  however,  in  order  to  instruct  our 
young  in  the  functions  of  sex  in  its  totality.  And 
they  must  be  taught  to  realize  that  the  totality  is 
never  achieved,  with      (Continued  on  page  102) 
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DONALD  BROOKS  ol'  Townlev  maintains  a  constant  creative  give-and-take  relationship  with  the  movies 
anil  ihe  theater.  He  draws  in>piration  Iroin  both  lor  his  i'ashion  desicns.  particularly  films  of  the  '30's,  and  he  has 
ui\<  ti  soinclhine  back  in  reliini-  iiis  bi  lliant  costumes  for  Broadway  and  Hollywood.  For  all  women  he  Believes  in 
sinijihCil\ :  hi-  ciiipha>is.  on  hue  rather  than  detail  —'Vtark  simplicity  by  day.  luxurious  simplicity  for  evening.  I  make 
a  definite  distinction  between  dav  and  nigiit  fashions.  I  don't  believe  in  the  all-purpose  dress."  Here,  at  the  movies, 
gold  bugle  beads  overlaid  on  chiffon,  a  look  that  goes  confidently  against  the  current  bare-for-evening  trend. 


What  new  directions  will  fash- 
ion take  this  fall?  What  will 
you  be  seeing,  buying,  wear- 
ing—and why?  To  find  out, 
we  interviewed  an  elite  group 
of  designers,  six  Americans 
who  have  a  decisive  influence 
in  stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try. All  are  young  men.  More 
than  half  have  won  the  Coty 
award  —  fashion's  coveted  Os- 
car. On  these  six  pages  we 
show  each  designer  with  his 
favorite  new  fashion,  the  one 
that  best  expresses  his  point 
of  view.  Although  there  are 
many  differences  in  thinking, 
there  are  also  significant  sim- 
ilarities, and  out  of  it  all  a 
particular  picture  emerges  of 
a  new  American  fashion 
ideal — a  woman  who  is  re- 
freshingly active  and  alive. 

GEOFFREY  BEENE  h  is  a 

uni([uc  but  invaluable  background 
for  fashion  design.  He  studied  medi- 
cine for  five  years,  acquired  from  it 
a  special  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
which  has  led  to  a  superb  command 
of  shape  and  cut.  He  designs — spe- 
cifically with  a  vital,  active  woman 
in  mind— clothes  that  are  meant  for 
motion,  con.structed  to  move  fluidly 
and  freely  with  the  body.  He  be- 
lieves that  "clothes  should  be  ex- 
tremely modern  in  every  sense  of 
the  word."  At  a  picnic  in  the  park, 
opposite,  a  suit  of  wool  windowpane 
check,  designed  to  meet  the  exciting 
pace  of  a  modern  woman  on  the  go. 


Photographs  by  Horn/Griner 
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I    .  BILL  BLASS  of  Maurice  Rentner,  a  man  of  cool  sophistication,  believes  that  "there  is  nothing  so 

dreary  in  clotlies  as  perfection.  The  most  boring  woman  is  the  ont  who  looks  as  if  she  spends  her  life  in  the  fitting 
room."  He  prefers  a  look  of  chic  composure,  designs  simple,  elegant  clothes,  often  in  "noncolors"  like  beige, 
i  taupe  and  mushroom,  or  clear,  distinct  ones  like  hot  pinks,  and  mixes  fabrics  in  unexpected  combinations.  Here,  at 

;  tea  at  his  club,  a  pleated  gray  jersey  dress  with  a  blouson  camisole  top,  in  easy  rapport  with  a  taupe  velvet  jacket. 


CHESTER  WEINBERG  ot  Feal  Traina  alua\>  imaj:mer  a  woman  in  motion  when  designing.  1  love 
clotlics  tliat  move  ami  relate  to  the  body.  I  dislike  clotlie>  that  ihsguise  the  body."  His  favorite  look  has  a  softly 
tailored  quality,  often  reveals  "30"s  influences.  For  evening  he  believes  in  the  complete  costume — his  dresses  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  jacket.  Here,  at  Nathan's  famous  hot-dog  stand  in  Coney  Island,  a  slender  sleeveless 
evening  dress  that  flares  out  at  the  hemline,  of  charcoal  wool  flannel,  w  ith  its  ow  n  jacket  of  white  silk  gabardine. 


RONALD  AMEY  of  Burke-Amey  designs  for  the  American  woman  who  "looks  superb  on  the  tennis 
co^TsraTsuperb  at  hmch  and  magnificent  at  dinner.  She  is  active  by  day  and  becomes  exoUc  at  n.ght.  H.s 
court,  JUS  as  s  p  ^  magnificent,  luxurious  fabrics  and  treat  them  s.mply.  He 

ihittofgrnrbi^ 

All  these  clothes  are  araliahle  at  the  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  listed  on  page  82. 


^hc  most  romanlic  royal  love 
story  of  recent  times  will  come 
to  triumph  September  18  in 
Athens'  Mitropolis  Cathedral, 
when  24-ycar-old  King  Con- 
stantinc  of  the  Hellenes— Eu- 
rope'syoungcst  sovereign  — marries  Anne-Marie 
of  Denmark,  one  of  the  prettiest  princesses  ever 
to  con(.|iier  a  king's  heart. 

Under  the  By/antinc  dome  ol  the  eatlicdral. 
Archbishop  Athenagoras.  Patriarch  of  the 
(ireek  ( )rthodo\  Church,  will  stand,  mitered  and 
bejeweled.  and  command  two  royal  princes  to 
hold  the  traditional  gold  crowns  over  the  heads 
of  bride  and  bridegroom.  Thus,  amidst  the  deep- 
throated  chant  of  Oriental  liturgy.  C»)nstantine 
and  Anne-Mane  will  become  man  and  wile. 

Outside.  Ill  the  clear  Attic  sunshine,  ev/ones 
of  the  Royal  (iiiaid.  in  their  white  leggings  and 
red  shoes,  will  line  the  procession  route.  I)t>wn 
m  Constitution  Sipiare.  along  Queen  Sophia 
Avenue  and  I  rodou  Attica  Street  to  the  Royal 
Palace,  (ireek  flags  will  flutter  in  the  bree/e 
and  bells  will  peal  as  I  urope's  royalties  drive  in 
state  to  the  royal  baiu|iiel. 

F  he  Duke  of  I  dinburgh.  who  is  related  to 
both  the  royal  houses  ol"  IX'nmark  and  (ireece. 
will  be  there;  and  the  bride's  parents.  King 
Frederik  and  Queen  Ingrid  of  Denmark,  will 
lead  King  Baudouin  of  C\k'  Belgians.  KingOlav 
of  Norway  and  scores  ol' other  I  uropean  kings, 
princes  and  potentates  including  the  I'rince 
and  Princess  of  Monaco— into  the  celebration 
of  a  wedding  which  yesterday  might  have  made 
history  but  today  merely  makes  a  nostalgic  pic- 
ture for  tourists. 

Yet  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  all  these  fes- 
tivities, and  sympathy  for  all  those  other  pretty 
princesses  who  did  not  see  their  dreams  come 
true.  When  Princess  Anne-Marie  announced 
her  engagement  last  year— she  was  barely  17— 
utter  gloom  invaded  the  gilded  royal  dovecots 
of  old  Hurope:  50  percent  of  the  best  royal- 
husband  material  had  suddenly  gone  up  in  a 
single  puff  of  romance. 

A  few  months  ago.  when  Princess  Mar- 
garetha  of  Sweden  married  John  Ambler,  a 
British  businessman,  a  great  sigh  of  relief  went 
up.  The  relief  was  even  greater  over  the  mar- 
riage of  her  sister  Desiree.  one  of  Europe's 
liveliest  and  most  attractive  princesses.  Desiree 
had  buzzed  around  eligible  princes  for  years  and 
then,  suddenly,  she  married  not  a  prince  but  a 
lowly  baron.  Niclas  Silfverschiiild.  One  more 
contender  had  dropped  out  of  the  race. 

The  reason  for  all  this  hufting  and  puffing 
among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  is  simple: 
The  royal  marriage  market  suffers  from  infla- 
tion, with  far  too  many  princesses  chasing  far 


too  few  princes.  Political  and  dynastic  reasons 
prevent  princesses  who  will  be  queens  one  day 
from  marrying  just  any  man.  even  if  they  are  in 
love;  and  other  princesses  naturally  prefer  to 
make  a  good  marriage— that  is.  to  a  prince  who 
has  a  throne  in  the  offing.  And  there  are  simply 
not  enough  such  princes. 

Owing  to  some  genetic  accidents  in  high 
places,  the  younger  generation  of  coroneted 
heads  is  largely  female,  in  the  presently  reign- 
ing royal  houses  of  Europe— seven  are  left- 
and  among  those  that  reigned  yesterday,  there 
are  no  fewer  than  17  highly  eligible  princesses 
facing  a  forlorn  little  group  of  six  royal  princes, 
none  of  them  apparently  eager  to  get  married. 

Of  these  princes,  only  two  will  ever  sit  on  a 
throne:  Harald  of  Norway,  handsome  and 
debonair,  and  young  Carl  (iustaf  of  Sweden, 
who  is  only  IS  years  old.  So  the  unhappy  prin- 
cesses lilt  from  one  royal  court  to  another,  hop- 
ing for  the  best :  there  are  two  eligible  princesses 
in  Denmark,  two  in  Holland,  one  in  Sweden, 
one  in  (ireece.  two  m  Italy,  several  in  Spain  and 
quite  a  few  living  in  golden  exile  elsewhere. 

Once  upon  a  time  pretty  princesses  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
Queen  Victoria  was  still  "the  grandmother  of 
Europe."  when  the  whole  of  the  Continent  was 
in  a  kind  of  Johann  Strauss  fever,  when  all  the 
hunting  lodges  looked  like  Mayerling  and  all 
the  princes  like  Charles  Boyer.  there  was  no 
trouble  at  all:  kings  were  everywhere,  princes 
were  two  a  penny  and  very  few  princesses  re- 
mained spinsters.  In  those  days  the  dowagers 
of  l-urope  had  a  favorite  bedside  book,  the 
Alnuiiuuh  (Ic  Goiha,  which  listed  the  ancestry 
of  the  25  royal  houses  and  28.^  princely  houses 
of  Europe.  They  studied  the  possible  permuta- 
tions, passed  the  word  around  and,  lo  and  be- 
hold, there  was  another  royal  wedding,  com- 
plete with  plumed  hats  and  gun  salutes.  For 
generations  royal  marriages  had  been  arranged 
as  affairs  of  state  and  nobody  complained.  Wily 
old  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  whose 
empire  had  grown  fat  on  lucky  marriages,  once 
wrote  in  a  diary:  "A  princess  of  marriageable 
age  is  a  mere  footnote  to  a  treaty  .  .  ." 

Alas,  all  that  is  over.  Wars  and  revolutions 
have  thinned  the  ranks  of  kings-to-be.  The  girl 
surplus  makes  matters  worse.  If  this  weren't 
enough,  many  princes  have  in  recent  years 
bucked  tradition  and  married  commoners  they 
loved.  All  this  has  thrown  the  royal  marriage 
market  into  the  doldrums;  today,  a  princess 
must  really  go  out  and  catch  a  husband. 

What  can  the  poor  girl  do?  Well,  in  some 
cases,  she  can  still  ask  Mamma.  Today's  most 
persistent  and  successful  royal  matchmaker  is 
Queen  Frederika  of  Greece.  She  started  off  with 


one  son  and  two  daughters  and  it  is  now  a  case 
of  two  gone  and  one  to  go.  Frederika's  assets 
were  small  to  begin  with:  a  rather  shaky  but 
not  unpopular  monarchy,  no  money,  and  a 
reputation  for  being  somewhat  bossy.  But 
Frederika  was  clever,  and  in  1956  she  launched 
a  series  of  summertime  cruises  in  the  royal 
yacht  among  the  romantic  islands  of  the  Aegean. 
The  first  cruise  totted  up  47  titles  in  the  pas- 
senger list:  anyone  with  a  reasonable  royal  con- 
nection, a  clean  family  tree  and  an  ancient 
name  was  welcome.  One  young  German  prince- 
ling even  arrived  w  ith  the  proof,  on  parchment, 
of  his  own  blood  lines  .  .  .  but  nobody  liked 
him — the  poor  fellow  wore  a  monocle  and 
suffered  from  a  stiff  back. 

But  of  course  the  cruise  worked,  and  several 
marriages  were  arranged  aboard.  It  was  on  an- 
other cruise  that  Frederika's  own  daughter, 
Sophia,  a  charming,  spirited  girl,  met  the  man 
who  is  now  her  husband.  Prince  Juan  Carlos, 
who  claims  the  Spanish  throne  and  will  prob- 
ably get  it  when  Cieneral  Franco  dies. 

On  still  another  cruise  two  years  later, 
the  real  love  story  of  Frederika's  son  Constan- 
tine  and  little  Anne-Marie  of  Denmark  blos- 
somed out.  On  Frederika's  list  there  remains 
Irene,  now  22.  She  is  attractive,  speaks  three 
languages  and  is  a  perfect  dancer. 

Prince  Michael  of  Kent,  who  is  also  22.  was 
a  passenger  on  the  love  cruise  once,  but  nothing 
came  of  it,  possibly  because  English  princes  are 
not  too  keen  on  troublesome  Continental 
in-laws  and  because  the  Greek  royal  family  is 
not  popular  in  London.  A  year  later  it  was 
Harald  of  Norway  who  was  considered  a  can- 
didate. But  he  got  away  and  now,  at  27,  he  is 
still  the  most  eligible  prince  in  Europe,  simply 
because  he  will  one  day  be  a  king. 

Among  the  royal  matchmakers,  the  man  who 
started  with  the  heaviest  load  of  troubles  is 
King  Gustaf  Adolf  of  Sweden.  Bereft  of  his 
son  and  heir,  who  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  17 
years  ago,  the  old  King  was  left  with  four  grand- 
daughters on  his  hands,  all  pretty,  all  willful 
and  highly  spirited.  In  recent  years  the  reported 
antics  of  these  girls,  known  affectionately  as 
"The  Northern  Lights,"  have  enlivened  Euro- 
pean newspapers.  Alternately  serious  and  play- 
ful, the  four  girls,  Margaretha,  Bjrgitta, 
Desiree  and  Christina,  learned  judo,  worked  in 
children's  nurseries  and  stayed  up  all  night  at 
parties.  For  their  sake  Gustaf  Adolf  trans- 
formed the  gloomy  old  royal  palace  into  a  hep 
place.  The  lovely  White  Ballroom  was  re- 
painted and  a  whole  royal  orchestra  was  shipped 
to  London  to  learn  the  right  beat. 

Six  years  ago  Margaretha  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  a  young  British  aristocrat,  Robin 
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By  Rene  Lecler 


In  all  the  royal  realms  of  Europe,  princesses  have  a  problem.  There  aren't  enough  fair  princes  to  go  around. 


Douglas-Home,  nephew  of  Britain's  Prime 
Minister.  She  didn't  marry  him:  at  the  time  the 
young  man  was  playing  the  piano  in  a  cabaret 
and  life  in  Stockholm  was  a  bit  dull.  Now 
that  Margaretha  has  married  another  English- 
man, John  Ambler,  those  who  know  her  say 
she  will  enjoy  playing  hostess  to  London  society. 

Her  sister  Birgitta  actually  met  her  husband- 
to-be,  a  minor  Prussian  prince,  at  a  ball  in  the 
Stockholm  palace.  Old  King  Gustaf  Adolf 
must  now  feel  relieved  at  the  unexpected  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Desiree. 

She  could  have  given  him  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Once,  watching  her  at  a  party,  he  remarked: 
"This  one  talks  with  her  hands  and  feet.  She  is 
a  true  Bernadotte.  .  .  ."  (He  was  referring  to  the 
French  baker  turned  Napoleonic  general  who, 
150  years  ago,  got  the  crown  of  Sweden  as  a 
bribe  for  turning  against  his  master.) 

Pretty,  vivacious  and  witty,  Desiree  traveled 
all  over  the  world  without  a  chaperone  and  even 
wrote  a  book,  so  far  unpublished.  She  loved  the 
high  life.  Once  she  held  a  party  for  all  the  palace 
sentries,  thus  leaving  the  entire  household  un- 
guarded. For  years  she  was  unofficially  engaged 
to  ex-King  Simeon  of  Bulgaria  who,  though  he 
has  no  more  chance  of  regaining  his  throne 
than  most  deposed  royalties,  is  nevertheless  a 
handsome  six-foot  hunk  of  man  and  rich  in  the 
bargain.  But  Simeon  went  off  and  married  a 
Spanish  aristocrat,  leaving  Desiree  on  the  shelf 
Perhaps  all  she  was  looking  for  all  the  time  was 
real  love  and  now  she  has  found  it,  with  her 
Swedish  farmer-baron.  But  her  sister  Christina, 
who  is  21,  is  still  unmarried.  She  is  reputed  to 
be  a  first-class  guitar  player  and  an  intellectual. 

The  most  uninhibited,  most  democratic  royal 
family  in  Europe,  King  Frederik  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ingrid  and  their  three  daughters,  has 
no  need  of  popularity  contests.  They'd  win 
hands  down.  Though  Anne-Marie,  the  young- 
est girl,  is  marrying  Constantine  this  fall,  her 
two  sisters  are  still  in  the  running. 

The  eldest,  Margrethe,  was  24  last  April,  and 
a  month  later  her  father  also  .entered  the  mar- 
riage merry-go-round  by  running  a  huge  birth- 
day party  for  royals  and  near-royals  only  at 
Fredensborg  Castle.  In  ordinary  life,  Margrethe 
would  have  no  trouble  finding  a  husband.  She 
is  pretty,  intelligent,  with  a  warm,  attractive 
personality.  She  grew  up  in  the  happy  family 
atmosphere  of  Amalienborg  Palace  and,  like  her 
sisters,  she  had  to  toe  the  parental  line.  Many 
years  ago  King  Frederik  interrupted  a  broad- 
cast to  his  people  to  say,  in  a  gruff  voice:  "Take 
your  feet  off  the  table,  Margrethe!"  an  admoni- 
tion which  endeared  him  to  all. 

The  Danes  love  their  Crown  Princess  so  much 
that  they  voted  (Continued  on  page  1 00) 


With  three  sisters  married, 
Christina  of  Sweden  ( left )  is  still 
looking.  Lucky  Anne-Marie  of 
Denmark  and  King  Constantine  of 
Greece  ( center,  left )  will  marry  this 
month.  Princesses  Maria-Gabriella  of 
Italy  ( center,  right)  and  Benedikte 
of  Denmark  ( bottom,  left )  lack 
husbands.  Astrid  of  Norway  ( bottom, 
right )  has  married  a  banker. 
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THE  FASHION  STRETCH 

stretch— it's  good  for  you— stretch— it  looks  good 
on  you— stretch— it's  built  right  into  the  fabric  you 
wear— not  a  fad— not  a  gimmick— not  even  a  new- 
fangled fabric— just  the  good  familiar  ones  with 
a  special  new  spring  that  makes  everything  you 
wear,  from  pants  to  evening  dress,  fit  better,  feel 
better,  hold  its  shape  better  than  anything  you've 
probably  ever  worn  before.  So  join  the  stretch  set 
shown  on  these  two  pages  and  the  next  two,  and 
wear  fabric  that  glides  through  the  air  with  you. 


STRETCH  and  LOUNGE  in  bright  turquoise  stretch 
pants  of  ail-cotton  corduroy  and  a  matching  pull- 
over with  three-quarter  sleeves.  We  added  the 
sprinkie  of  Irish  lace  and  chartreuse  ribbon.  Pull- 
over, Butierick  Design  No.  3185;  pants.  No.  9779. 


STRETCH  and  JUMP  in  fashion's  newest  play- 
thing: the  jump  suit,  here  in  black  wool  stretch 
flannel.  With  it,  a  ruffled  long-sleeve  blouse  of 
Dacron  crepe.  Shoes,  edged  in  gold,  by  Taj.  Blouse 
and  jump  suit  are  Butterick  Design  No.  3355. 


STRETCH  and  RELAX  in  an  easy-fitting  gn 
stretch  flannel  dress  of  wool,  Orion  and  Ly( 
Its  long,  skinny  sleeves  stretch  for  elbow  rcK 
The  collar  and  cuffs  are  fake  leopard.  Wear  it  v 
ease  to  school  or  office.  Butterick  Design  No. 32 


STRETCH  and  TWIST  in  a  plunging-back  flannel 
discotheque  dress  of  wool,  Orion  and  Lycra.  It 
stretches  for  the  record.  Make  the  flouncy  three- 
layer  ruffle  of  black  net  or  lace.  Black  silk  shoes 
are  by  Herbert  Levine.  Butterick  Design  No.  3181. 


STRETCH  and  GO  in  comfort,  and  look  in  great 
shape  when  you  get  there,  in  a  blue  stretch  wool 
flannel  jacket  dress.  Dress  is  princess,  jacket  is 
double-breasted  and  buttoned  in  brass.  The  hat  is 
by  John  Frederics.  Butterick  Design  No.  3006. 


STRETCH  and  BE  GAY  in  a  clingy  plum  wool  flan- 
nel dress  that  stretches  to  just  the  right  degree 
of  cling.  The  skirt  slits  all  the  way  up  to  the  knee 
on  one  side.  The  turquoise  and  pearl  necklace  is 
by  Brania.  Dress  is  Butterick  Design  No.  2772. 


STRETCH  and  HOP,  SKIP  and  JUMP  in  a  little-girl 
red  stretch  gabardine  jump  suit  of  Dacron  and 
cotton.  The  red-and-yellow  calico  blouse  has  a 
pussycat  bow.  The  shoes  are  by  Capezio.  The  jump 
suit  and  blouse  are  Butterick  Design  No.  3356. 


STRETCH  and  PLAY  in  two  easy  parts— red  stretch 
slacks  of  Zantrel  and  cotton;  the  tolD  of  Orion 
double-knit  with  a  blue-and-red  flower  design.  To 
keep  youngsters'  pants  in  place,  sew  an  elastic 
band  under  each  foot.  Butterick  Design  No.  3092. 


STRETCH  and  LEARN  in  a  red  stretch  school  dre 
of  Oxford  cotton  and  Zantrel,  with  three-quar 
sleeves  and,  again,  plenty  of  elbow  room.  Pocke 
neckline,  Empire  yoke  are  outlined  in  white  sadc 
stitching.  Dress  is  Butterick  Design  No.  305 


THE  BIG  STRETCH 

Without  stretching  the  point  in  the  slightest,  here's 
some  more  important  news  about  stretch  fabrics. 
They  not  only  feel  magnificently  comfortable  but 
also  give  in  easily  to  your  every  v/him— stretch 
without  stress  on  any  strategic  area,  and  snap 
right  back  into  shape  when  you  unstretch.  And 
no  matter  how  vigorous  your  athletic  life,  stretch 
fabrics  let  you  stretch  it  to  the  very  limit.  The 
same  goes  for  your  children.  When  they  wear 
stretch,  you'll  cease  to  care  about  wear  and  tear. 
All  fabrics  and  patterns  on  these  four  pages  are 
available  at  most  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  stores. 


STRETCH  and  SKI  or  feel  cozy  and  warm  after  STRETCH  and  REDUCE  in  a  stretch  jump  suit  of  STRETCH  and  SWING  into  your  golf  game  with 

skiing  in  comfortable  cotton  corduroy  stretch  wool,  Orion  and  Lycra,  newer  than  pants  or  a  fine  form  and  nothing  to  hold  you  back,  in  blue 

pants  and  a  wool  flower-print  parka.  It  has  side  leotard  for  your  daily  fitness  routine.  Shown  with  stretch  wool  flannel  shorts  and  a  monogramn.ed 

patch  pockets  and  zips  up  the  front.  White  leather  a  bright  T-shirt.  Try  it,  too,  without  a  blouse  and  stretch  denim  shirt.  The  golf  accessories  are  by 

boots  are  by  Capezio.  Butterick  Design  No.  3076.  add  fake  fur  overskirt.  Butterick  Design  No.  3355.  Abercrombie  &  Fitch.  Butterick  Design  No.  2710. 


I  DON'T  UNDERSTAND  WOME^ 


od  created  man  in  His  own  image,  and  man  so  approved 
^  '  of  the  result  thai  he  thought  the  process  worth  repeating. 
■  He  generously  reckoned  that  if  God's  image  was  good 
enough  for  man,  man's  image  was  good  enough  for 
woman,  and  he  is  constantly  trying  to  transfer  it  to  her  through 
some  sort  of  a  decalcomania.  Although  he  welcomes  and  takes 
full  advantage  of  the  biological  differences,  he  is  apt  to  regard 
them  as  all  that  distinguishes  the  female  from  the  male,  which  is 
akin  to  claiming  that  all  that  distinguishes  the  Dalai  Lama  from 
the  Pope  is  the  color  of  his  skin. 

Any  man  who  thinks  that  a  woman  is  Just  himself  with  dissim- 
ilar contours  is  in  trouble.  So  is  any  woman  silly  enough  to  share 
this  opinion.  The  belief  that  she  is  simply  a  female  man  has  led 
many  a  deluded  wife  into  shooting  her  husband  on  the  front  porch 
instead  of  sifting  arsenic  into  his  fresh  fro/on  fruit  juice  where  it 
would  be  undetected  by  either  the  husband  or  the  coroner. 

After  an  exploratory  trip,  which  as  1  write  has  lasted  for  nearly 
62  years,  I  venture  to  set  down  a  few  observations  which  I  hope 
have  some  validity.  The  trip  took  me  into  the  dark  continent  of  the 
feminine  mind,  a  territory  of  swamps  and  jungles,  gardens  and 
orchards,  dungeons  and  torture  chambers,  feasts  and  carnisals,  a 
bewildering  land  where  a  lamb  can  turn  into  a  lioness  or  a  butter- 
lly  into  a  hornet  at  the  drop  of  an  ill-considered  word.  It  is  un- 
charted country  at  least  such  maps  as  exist  I  found  to  be  thor- 
oughly unreliable —so  at  no  time  could  1  plan  for  what  might  lie 
ahead  except  by  looking  over  my  shoulder  at  the  footprints  of  my 
past  mistakes.  I  didn't  know  where  1  was  going,  but  I  wanted  to 
learn  from  where  I  had  been. 

It  has  eventually  become  plam  to  nie,  for  instance,  that  women 
would  rather  be  right  than  reasonable,  and  they  usually  are.  Some- 
limes,  taking  oil"  from  a  false  premise,  they  will  leap  with  the  speed 
of  light  to  a  correct  conclusion.  At  other  times,  with  the  correct 
conclusion  looking  them  in  the  eye,  they  will  wander  through  a 
myriad  of  fascinating  byways  before  seizing  on  it,  much  as  if  a  man 
were  to  go  from  Rockefeller  Pla/a  to  Radio  City  by  way  of 
Phoenix  and  San  I  ranciscc^. 

I  his  latter  cliaracleristic  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
Judith  Loftus  of  St.  i'etersburg.  111.,  at  w  hose  riverside  shanty  Huck 
I'inn  turned  up  clad  in  a  calico  gown  and  sunbonnet.  gi\ing  his 
name  as  Sarah,  later  Sarah  Mary,  Williams.  It  was  instantly  ob- 
vious to  Mrs.  Loftus  from  the  way  Huck  bungled  the  threading  of  a 
needle  that  he  was  not  a  girl,  but  her  devious  feminine  mind  re- 
quired further  proof  of  the  already  proven,  so  she  had  to  trap  him 
into  throwing  a  lump  of  lead  at  a  rat  with  revealing  accuracy  in- 
stead of  hitching  himself  up  a-tiploe  and  fetching  his  hand  up  over 
his  head  as  aw  kwardly  as  he  could,  and  missing  his  rat  about  six  or 
seven  feel.  Later  she  dropped  the  same  lump  of  lead  unexpectedly 
into  his  lap,  causing  him  to  clap  his  legs  together  on  it  (sure  indica- 
tion of  a  britches  wearer)  instead  of  instinctively  spreading  them  to 
make  a  basket  of  his  gow  n.  Actually,  she  could  have  spared  herself 
all  this  trouble  and  easily  determined  the  sex  of  the  little  waif  if 
immediately  on  its  appearance  she  had  expressed  admiration  for 
its  fetching  bonnet  and  gown.  Unless  the  reply  was.  "These  awful 
things?  I  just  picked  them  up  from  a  little  man  around  the  bend," 
the  calico-clad  stranger  was  clearly  a  transvestite. 

Those  words,  which  of  course  Huck  could  never  have  spoken, 
bring  to  mind  another  feminine  trait  no  husband  has  yet  learned  to 
cope  w  ith.  Women,  especially  when  about  to  set  forth  for  a  dance, 
the  theater,  a  PTA  meeting,  or  even  a  visit  to  the  supermarket,  have 
a  tendency  to  pace  the  floor  of  their  bedrooms  or  boudoirs  moan- 


ing that  they  look  awful.  Their  clothes  are  out  of  fashion,  thei 
figures  are  out  of  control,  Andre  has  converted  their  coiffure  into; 
haystack,  and  their  shoes  don't  match  their  handbag.  They  are 
they  remark  bitterly,  nothing  but  frowzy  old  hags.  The  husband  i: 
now  in  a  cul-de-sac,  with  the  furies  closing  in.  What  reassuring 
phrase  is  expected  of  him?  "No,  you  are  not  a  frowzy  old  hag'" 
Unconvincing.  "Yes,  you  are  a  frowzy  old  hag"?  Impolitic. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  solution  has  been  hit  on  by  a  friend  ol 
mine  who  simply  says,  "Hurry  up,  dear,  I'm  double-parked,"  anc 
holds  the  door  open ;  he  tells  me,  however,  that  he  is  seeking  a  new 
gambit,  as  he  is  tired  of  going  to  dances,  theaters,  PTA  meetine; 
and  supermarkets  by  himself.  The  hard  truth  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing a  man  can  say  under  these  circumstances  w  ithout  bringing  the 
roof  down  on  his  head;  best  to  hold  his  peace,  remembering  the 
aphorism  of  the  Fool  in  Lear:  "There  was  never  yet  fair  womar 
but  she  made  mouths  in  a  glass."  Thus  he  can  regain  his  sense  ot 
superiority,  since  he  knows  that  with  the  advent  of  the  crew  cut  and 
the  electric  razor  he  can  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  without  looking 
into  a  mirror,  and  by  the  donning  of  a  clean  shirt  and  the  quick 
application  of  a  spot  remover  to  his  necktie  he  can  be  suitabl} 
equipped  for  a  wake  or  a  wedding  w  hile  his  wife  is  still  looking  for 
the  right  shade  of  lipstick.  It  is  his  misfortune  that  when  she  is  at 
last  poised  on  the  doorstep,  impatient  to  depart,  he  has  to  go  back 
and  look  in  his  other  suit  for  his  wallet  and  latchkey. 

It  is  a  good  bet  that  while  she  is  standing  on  the  doorstep  she  is 
talking,  not  necessarily  because  she  is  annoyed  at  being  kept  wait- 
ing, just  because  she  is  standing  up.  Women  are  at  all  times  con- 
siderably less  taciturn  than  men,  and  this  diflference  between  sexes 
is  accentuated  when  they  are  on  their  feel.  I  attribute  this  to  high 
heels,  which  lilt  the  body  forward  so  that  the  blood  flows  into  the 
front  of  the  brain,  thus  stimulating  the  speech  centers. 

The  fact  is  that  a  standing  woman  is  a  talking  woman.  A  glance 
around  your  favorite  restaurant  will  confirm  this  statement.  Pick  ;i 
table,  pick  any  table.  The  diners,  a  man  and  wife,  are  gazing  rap- 
turously at  a  perfect  souffle  which  has  just  been  set  before  them. 
As  they  pick  up  their  forks  they  are  startled  by  a  shrill  cry  of  rec- 
ognition from  a  lady  on  her  way  out.  She  is  a  friend,  or,  more  often, 
a  slight  acquaintance  of  the  wife's.  She  halts  at  the  table  where, 
though  she  may  be  the  size  of  a  wren  with  the  shape  of  a  pouter 
pigeon,  she  gives  the  impression  of  being  seven  feet  high.  She 
pleads  with  the  husband  not  to  get  up,  a  plea  comparable  in  its 
futility  only  to  that  of  a  mother  begging  a  child  with  a  new  pair  of 
roller  skates  to  be  careful.  The  husband,  napkin  in  one  hand  and 
the  other  pressed  against  the  table  for  balance,  half  rises  to  a  com- 
promise position  that  resembles  the  stance  of  an  awkward  putter, 
or  the  paralyzed  crouch  of  a  Unitarian  at  an  Episcopal  service  who 
thought  the  prayer  was  over  when  it  wasn't. 

The  visitor  then  enters  on  a  lO-minute  conversation  with  the 
wife,  beginning  with  her  wonder  at  the  coincidence  of  their  both 
being  in  the  same  restaurant — even  though  it  may  be  the  only 
restaurant  in  tow  n  that  serves  edible  food — and  touching  lightly  on 
clothes,  children,  the  difficulties  of  finding  domestic  help,  and  the  j 
rumor  that  the  White  House  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make  space  for  a 
parking  lot.  She  finally  departs  and  the  husband  sits,  only  to  find 
that  the  souffle  has  already  sat. 

Outside  of  restaurants,  another  location  that  heightens  the  , 
female  propensity  for  vertical  speech  is  the  front  hall  at  the  end  of  a  ; 
long  evening.  You  might  think  that  the  ladies  had  exhausted  every 
conceivable  topic  from  personal  to  international  affairs  during  the 
party,  but  it  is  only  as  the  host  stands  with  his  hand  hopefully  on  i 


and  Iin  glad  of  it)  (^^;  ^i)^'n  ^(^\Cj// 


le  doorknob  that  the  really  important  items  emerge  from  the 
;enda.  The  recurrent  phrase  is  "Good  night  and  thank  you  for 

 Oh,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about ..."  At  each  good  night  the 

)st  half-opens  the  door,  then  as  the  gay  voices  swell,  wearily 
OSes  it  and  assumes  a  look  of  beaming  hospitality  that  would  de- 
;ive  no  one  but  his  guests.  The  other  husbands,  overcoats  on  and 
its  at  the  ready,  disconsolately  shift  their  feet,  which  hurt. 
I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  spite  of  what  the 
octors  tell  us  there  must  be  some  energizing  virtue  in  high  heels, 
ook  at  any  husband  and  wife  touring  a  museum.  At  the  end  of  an 
'  lour  he,  in  his  sensible  walking  shoes,  is  shuffling  along  five  master- 
lieces  behind  her,  with  eyes  only  for  the  nearest  marble  bench, 
fhile  she  on  her  dainty  spiked  stilts  is  smartly  clicking  her  way  to- 
'ard  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  third  floor. 
In  addition  to  imparting  energy  it  is  possible  that  high  heels 
rengthen  the  acquisitive  or  scavenger  instinct,  the  functioning  of 
hich  plays  such  a  large  part  in  differentiating  the  shopping  habits 
f  men  from  those  of  women.  Men  do  not  shop  at  all,  in  the  fem- 
line  sense;  they  merely  discover  one  day  that  they  need  three  new 
lil  ts,  walk  into  a  store,  buy  them  and  walk  out.  Their  only  prob- 
;m  has  been  whether  to  buy  two  white  and  one  blue  or  two  blue 
nd  one  white,  a  problem  which,  with  their  steel-trap  minds  they 
lasily  settle  by  buying  two  of  each.  Men,  in  a  word,  buy  to  fill  their 
eeds;  women  shop  to  create  their  needs.  After  a  woman  has  spent 
day  in  Macy's  or  any  of  its  counterparts  across  the  country,  her 
ouse  is  crammed  with  parcels  of  varied  size  and  shape  containing 
bewildering  assortment  of  merchandise  which  she  must  now  find 
place  to  put  and  a  way  to  use. 

Where  is  she  to  store  these  two  dozen  hand-painted  doilies  and 
he  dozen  pink  (hers)  and  dozen  blue  (his)  pillow  slips  when  the 
nen  cupboard  is  already  overflowing?  Where  can  she  set  that  ir- 
lesistibly  quaint  old  lamp  or  handy  side  table  when  a  reproachful 
latch  of  lamps  and  side  tables  is  still  waiting  to  be  brought  down 
rem  the  attic?  Macy's  and  its  counterparts  know  the  answer  only 

00  well;  back  where  they  came  from,  that's  where,  and  let  the 
lookkeeping  department  do  the  worrying. 

1  The  air  of  hysteria  that  marks  so  many  sales  arises  not  from 
apacity  but  from  the  fact  that  the  feminine  mind  is  hopelessly  im- 
.)aled  on  the  horns  of  a  frustrating  dilemma.  The  lady  is  confronted 
)y  an  array  of  miscellaneous  objects,  all  at  bargain  prices  and  all 
learly  desirable  to  the  other  ladies  surrounding  her.  She  isn't  sure 
hat  she  likes  any  of  them,  but  they  are  on  sale  and  not  to  be  dis- 
egarded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  nonreturnable.  This 
)lays  hob  with  her  entire  shopping  mystique,  which  is  based  on  the 
heory  that  for  the  majority  of  items  delivered  to  her  home  she 
ontemplates  temporary  rather  than  permanent  possession.  Small 
vender  that  when  her  husband  at  dinner  that  night  asks  her  please 
o  pass  the  salt  she  says  she'll  thank  him  not  to  swear  at  her. 

Part  of  her  irritation  at  table  is  the  result  of  her  discomfiting  ex- 
perience at  the  bargain  counter.  This  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
.he  is  on  a  diet,  some  fantastic  piece  of  jiggery-pokery  she  has  come 
icross  in  an  article  illustrated  with  photographs  of  sulky  sun- 
anned  models  scrawny  enough  to  be  drawn  through  a  wedding 
"ing,  like  a  fine  silk  scarf.  She  has  gained  nearly  two  pounds  in  the 
ast  15  years  and  is  concerned  about  her  figure. 

Her  husband  is  not  concerned  about  her  figure,  only  her  dis- 
position, on  which  the  diet  has  a  devastating  effect.  When  she 
'aithfully  adheres  to  a  regimen  of  yogurt,  skim  milk  and  oyster 
'iuice,  her  constant  hunger  turns  her  testy;  when  she  defects  to  a 
round  of  fried  chicken  and  thick  gravy,  hot  biscuits  oozing  butter 


and  jam,  she  tries  to  placate  her  conscience  by  murmuring,  "I 
shouldn't  be  eating  like  this,"  before  each  mouthful,  but  her  con- 
science will  not  be  still,  and  nags  her  into  criticizing  her  husband 
for  not  finishing  his  spinach.  A  man  feels  no  remorse  in  abandon- 
ing a  diet;  indeed  he  faces  the  forbidden  with  the  same  glee  that 
illuminated  Don  Marquis  when,  after  a  long  period  of  abstinence, 
he  turned  up  at  the  bar  of  his  favorite  club,  remarking  that  at  last 
he  had  conquered  that  damn  will  power  of  his.  I  suppose  the  lesson 
to  be  learned  here  is  that  a  woman's  conscience  has  less  effect  on 
herself  than  on  those  around  her. 

Unpredictable  as  a  woman's  conscience  may  be,  it  is  the  north 
star  itself  compared  to  her  memory.  She  can  forget  where  she  laid 
down  her  engagement  ring  five  minutes  ago,  and  doesn't  remember 
until  after  her  husband  has  called  the  insurance  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  can,  like  a  hawk  soaring  high  above  the  landscape 
of  her  life,  spot  minuscule  episodes  so  many  years  away  that  they 
are  invisible  to  the  earthbound  mascuHne  eye.  I  once  attended  a 
silver  wedding  celebration  where  the  gaiety  was  embarrassingly 
ended  when  the  wife,  prompted  by  neither  word  nor  deed,  sud- 
denly remembered  that  she  had  prepared  lamb  chops  for  the  first 
supper  after  the  honeymoon  and  the  husband  had  remarked  that 
he  was  sorry,  he  had  had  lamb  chops  for  lunch.  She  said  this 
proved  that  he  hadn't  loved  her  then  and  hadn't  loved  her  since, 
and  his  horoscope  in  the  newspaper  described  him  as  fickle. 

The  influence  of  the  daily  horoscope  on  women  is  considerable, 
but  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  daily  doctor  article.  An  other- 
wise rational  female  who  has  paid  $25  to  a  competent  physician  for 
a  thorough  checkup  and  a  list  of  instructions  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  figure  and  equanimity  will  jettison  the  entire  project  and 
shift  her  allegiance  to  the  next  syndicated  medical  column  she 
reads,  the  gifted  author  of  which  has  described  her  symptoms  with 
uncanny  accuracy.  She  also  has  boundless  faith  in  the  pieces  on 
child  raising,  which  she  cuts  out  and  sends  to  her  married  daughter. 

Such  vagaries  are  eternally  beyond  the  comprehension  of  man, 
who  expects  woman  to  be  as  levelheaded  as  he  is.  Man  cannot 
understand  woman's  propensity  for  gossip,  for  instance,  because 
men  don't  gossip.  Who  says  men  don't  gossip?  Men  say  men  don't 
gossip.  Of  course,  there  are  Samuel  Pepys  and  Walter  Winchell, 
but  these  are  exceptions,  like  the  little  scandals  that  are  nurtured 
under  the  shower  in  the  locker  room  of  the  club.  Men  possess  what 
is  termed  the  executive  mind,  and  the  executive  mind  is  too  busy 
making  decisions  and  delegating  responsibility  to  have  time  for 
gossip.  It  takes  hard-headed  masculine  thinking  to  decide  to  offer  a 
woman  a  bunch  of  flowers  while  she  has  both  hands  in  a  sink  full  of 
dishes,  and  the  generalship  of  a  Patton  to  pass  along  to  a  capable 
lieutenant  those  chores  which  are  too  trifling  for  the  big  chief,  such 
as  cleaning  up  after  the  almost  housebroken  puppy  he  has  insisted 
on  buying,  or  running  down  to  locate  the  source  of  the  gas  escap- 
ing in  the  cellar. 

It  is  because  of  these  different  approaches  to  life  that  the  world 
is  full  of  men  saying,  "Isn't  that  just  like  a  woman?"  and  women 
saying,  "Isn't  that  just  like  a  man?"  Happily,  both  are  right. 
Who  would  care  to  live  on  a  planet  where  the  women  thought 
like  men  or  the  men  thought  like  women?  Not  I.  I  will  continue 
to  put  my  money  on  the  nation  whose  men  and  women  consider 
each  other  funny  and  incomprehensible.  As  long  as  we  can  cry, 
""Vive  la  difference T  we  are  in  business.  If  once  that  cry  dwindles 
to  the  whimpering  query,  '^Quelle  difference?''''  we  had  better 
get  ready  to  turn  over  our  sports  roadsters  and  our  perfumed 
bubble  baths  to  the  barbarians  from  the  north.  ■ 


BEAUTY: 
MAN'S-EYE  VIEW 


By  DOROTHY  ANNE  ROBINSON,  Benutu  Editor 


,1  ironidii,  so  I  lie  old  si  or//  j/ocs,  dresses  lo  ini /tress  oilier  troiiieii.  linl  the  core  and  attention 
(t  ironion  s/fends  on  (jroontntfi  IIhiI's  o  not  lie  r  si  or//  (dioi/el  lier.  TIkiI's  to  /)lease  a  man.  Bean  or 
husband,  lie  has  the  /hud  sa//  on  irhal's  /irell//,  irhaf's  reall//  heaidifid.  nitat's  the  Yon  he  likes  to 
see.  Here,  eii/lil  ira//s  lo  seel,'  (and  irin  irdh  our  heani  //  li/is)  I  hid  all-i  in/)orfant  liKisenliiie  approrid. 


Ilfltoir  /<■//.■  eaiit//it  awair  hi/  a  rtiincrtt  Inii/  or  uninrnre  nrer  a  nip  of  breakfasl  roffre.  men  inuniimoiiMli/  a/iprore  of  an  instant  smile.  Practice  tliix  qtiick- 
sinilinn  l>iisinrs.'<  hfcnusr  H'.h  the  /irc.srrifx-tl  r.rcrri.se  to  hel/i  kee/i  the  corners  of  your  month  from  ilroopinq.  lieloir  riijht:  It  appears  that  men  hare  ahi^olutely 
no  prejiiilirc  ofiainst  girls  who  ireur  ulasses.  they  just  disap/irorr  of  iptoked-iip  frames  that  compete  n  ilh  a  tjirl's  face  for  attention.  On  the  preferred  list,  these 
frames  from  Frederics  that  manage  very  simply  to  frame  the  color  and  the  shape  of  your  eyes.  Wear  more  eye  makeup  if  you  near  glasses  (although  not 
neces.>iaril/i  lirightcrl  and  practice  piittinq  it  on  n  ilh  long-handled  iratcr-cidor  brushes  which  allow  yon  lo  work,  if  need  tie,  from  behind  the  lenses.  Op/>osite: 
Clean,  shiny  hair,  the  kind  you  want  to  run  your  lingers  through  thtU's  a  man's  rer/uisite  for  beautiful  hair.  This  fall,  new  hairdos  are  playing  right  into  his 
hands  (see  more  in  Dctolier  issue)  since  they  call  for  silky,  smooth  hair  held  in  natural  shapes.  .1  special  shampoo— special  for  your  hair  type,  that  is— such 
as  Ogil l  ie's  llighli'/hts  Shampoos  for  Dry.  S'ornial  or  (lily  hair  and  Ogil rie's  Spra y  Set,  a  restraining  spray,  arc  joint  producers  of  the  results  shown  here. 


Criillr  htniils.  Ihats  Ihr  inn/  a  iii/ni  ilrsmhi's  nils  l,v  Inn  > 
/i>  /Kill/.  Ilrilini's  Siijin-.Sinl  irill  /irl/i  ier/i  iiitmi  I  In 
nriilril  .t/m/ir  iiii  ii  iiirfrrfor  iiiiils.init/  t/n  ir  Froslri/  Siii/nr 
illiini/r  rniinii  l  i/iitiH/li  s  im  ii  iirn/lviiuin-iiiifiruml  mlnr. 


Men  loi  r  nin/reiij/  iv/ieii  it  /oo/,:s  li/tC  yon.  Eceii  lips/ic/,-  rati 
Ion/,-  /ike  a  natural  axset  put  on  t/iis  way:  Ontline  your 
lips;  then  wit/i  brii.s'/i  or  lipstick  "stamp"  color  onto  lips. 
Blot  between  eac/i  stamp.  Coty's  Pnre  Cranberry  lipstic/c. 


Yniir  oiiPiiimi  /irllo  on  t/ir  p/uine  iini/  l/ir  n  ay  ijon  say  /lis 
iKinir  run  very  well  hr  t/ie  basis  on  ir/iir/i  a  man  gives  your 
voire  a  lieauty  raliny.  To  "listen"  to  and  pre-rate  your  own 
voire. .stani/  in  l/iernrnerof  an  empty  room  and  talk  to  yourself. 


\ 
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Creamy  compled  ions,  at/  t/ie  way  down  to  T/iere,  inspire  ro- 
mantir  poets  and  mere  men  alike.  T/ie  new  T/iroat  Cream 
Concentrate  by  Charles  of  the  Kits  will  help  set  you  up  for 
proper  exposure  in  this  winter's  new  decollete  fashions. 


A  III  erica  II  iniiiirii,  so  American 
men  declare,  ha  re  the  mosi  heaii- 
li I'll!  leijs  ill  Ihe  irorld.  and  Ihi.s 
fiear's  fashion  for  lacii  s/ochini/s 
irill cerlai id !isid)jecl  ecerij  iroin- 
aii's  leijs  lo  closer  scrnli n/i.  7\) 
frill  ijonr  leijs  and  slim  doirn 
ijoH r a iilles.sil  n p si raiijlii  in  lie 
hallihih—lefjs  siraijjiil,  feel  fal 
af/ainst  tub  watt  in  front  oft/on. 
''Wattr  one  foot  (flat)  after  t/ie 
other  to  rim  of  tub,  llien  down. 
Watlx  at  least  10  sle/is.  for  each 
le(),  traitdinij  up  lo  2(1.  Hudson 
stortiuf/s.  Shoes  t/i/  ( 'iistom-cra  ft . 


MM  iM 


NO  LONGER  THAN  A  SIGE 

Bf/  Anne  PhUipe 

The  iiiitiiiiely  deatli  of  Gerard  Pliilipe,  at  o7.  shocked  millions  of  his  admirers.  Last  year  his  widow  cause- 
a  literary  sensatiou  iu  France  with  a  poignant  memoir  of  their  last  days  together.  We  offer  here  a  conden 
sation  of  the  English  translation  of  this  beautifully  written-  book,  which  is  being  pul)lished  this  moutl 

t  l-JW  by  Ren^  Julliard.  Paris.  Originally  published  in  French  under  the  title  U  Trmps  (Tun  Soupir  g  1963  by  Rene  Julliard.  Published  in  the  I  S. A.  by  .\iheneum  Publishers. 


Americans  remember  Gerard  Philipe 
best,  in  the  films  Devil  in  the  Flesh  and 
The  Beautiful  and  the  Damned.  In 
France  he  teas  also  acclaimed  for  his 
great  icork  on  the  stage,  both  modern 
and  classical,  particularly  when  he 
plfuyed  the  title  role  in  Corneille's  Cid. 


I awake  early.  It  is  still  night.  My  eyes  closed,  I 
try  to  sink  back  into  sleep,  but  I  can't  get  down 
deep  enough.  I  remain  cast  up  on  a  sad  gray 
beach,  halfway  between  reality  and  nightmare.  I 
would  do  better  to  light  the  lamp  and  read,  and  so 
avoid  those  labyrinths  where  thoughts  get  lost;  but 
fatigue  makes  me  passive,  and  I  drift  toward  those 
luminous  memories.  Sometimes  I  do  touch  on  them, 
and  then  they  fill  me  until,  for  the  space  of  a 
second,  I  confound  them  with  reality.  But  aware- 
ness never  lays  down  arms,  and  I  slide  from  memory 
to  memory,  my  head  turned  toward  the  pillow  I 
continue  to  place  at  my  right  each  evening  for  the 


vision  of  your  face  turned  toward  my  emptv  place 
at  the  moment  when  life  left  you.  I  see  your  open 
eyes,  your  calm  and  absent  face,  your  relaxed  hands 
which  at  that  moment  seemed  to  me  proof  that  no 
suffering  or  anguish  had  been  yours.  That  day,  while 
I  spent  hours  just  sitting  there,  looking  at  you, 
holding  the  hand  that  slowly  grew  stiff,  I  began  to 
understand  that  you  were  lying  on  our  bed  as  on 
the  bank  of  some  stream  and  that  I  was  being 
carried  away,  irresistibly  and  in  spite  of  myself, 
because  I  was  still  alive.  You,  now  motionless  for 
all  time;  I,  for  a  little  while,  still  in  motion.  Death 
separates  us  for  all  eternity.  (Continued) 


I  "I  HAD  NO  THOUGHTS 

OF  THE  FUTURE, 
NOT  EVEN  OF  THE  CHILDREN  .  . ." 

I open  my  eyes;  I  light  the  lamp;  I  relK-l  against  myself.  The  dav 
is  heginning,  and  I  can  see  no  |)alh  of  happiness  in  it.  You  alone 
1 1  Illy  saw  me;  only  I  lnil\        \(»ii.  Today  I  live  in  a  world  with 
!  iKi  eyes  upon  me.  I  exist  hut  do  not  live.  I  knew  it  would  he  like 

llii'^.  During  each  one  of  those  days  that  could  have  heen  your  last  I 
ludkcd  al  you.  wauling  lo  sec  love  and  seeing  ordy  death.  And  mv 
tlutughl  was:  Look  at  me!  I  al  least  will  have  y(»ur  memorv:  vou 
won't  even  have  thai.  All  will  disa|)pear,  even  vour  awareness  of 
iiiciimrv.  Tlif  \(iid.  ^  nil  will  n  iiirii  to  the  \nid.  I  made  mvself 
drunk  (III  the  -iiilil  ol  \iiii.  druwiicd  iii\'-fir  in  Mnir  tJiotions  and 
gcsliircs.  I  >niilfil  at  \(in  in  nrilt  r  tn  w.ili  h  ilir  liirlli  ol  vniir  smile, 
ki>>'cd  vour  liand  to  watcli  \nii  ki^--  Miiiic.  \tid  told  m\self  that  never, 
never,  would  1  loigcl  ||ii>.  1  wanted  i-ai  h  Irai  c  of  vou  let  remain 
iiiscrihed  on  in\  liod\.  and  carh  carets  lo  sled  vour  hod\  again;-! 
decay.  I  struggled  against  the  impossihie.  1  was  healeti  hccau?-c  vou 
were  hcalcn,  liul  \ou  were  unaware  of  vour  defeat. 

How  iniicli  tunc.''    I  .i-krd  llic  doctor^.  I  wa-  in  the  little  room 
lieMile  the  operating  theater. 
,  '  l*erha|ts  a  month.        nionlhs  al  most.  " 

"(^an't  you  arrange  lor  him  not  to  wake  uji.  ^ince  lie">  vlill  aolecpy"" 
I  "No.  Madame.  " 

'  l"i\c  niiiiiilev  helorc,  I  had  goltcii  up  (rotn  m\  chair.  I  had  heen 

'  III  llie  wailing  room,  Mirroundcd  h\  our  clo>e>t  friend^. 

I 'Madame  I'.,  jilcasc."'  a  nurse  had  said  in  ihc  doorwa\ .  I  followed 
licr.  thinking.  It  wa>  shorter  llian  I  ihoiiglit.   I  lic\  >-aid  ahoul  an 
hour  and  a  hall,  and  he's  hardl\  heen  up  there  twenl\  minules.  W  hen 
i  I  saw  the  lour  doctors  in  their  while  coal'-,  I  r«'ad  their  faces  like  an 

open  hook.  One  pulled  out  a  chair  (ov  me.  without  saying  a  word.  I 
understood.  I  was  li\ing  mv  execution.  Hut  he  who  would  die  wa- 
aslccp  in  the  lU'xl  room. 
"Will  he  sulfer?" 

"No,  we  expect  death  hy  exhaustion." 

I  went  hack  down.  The  same  elevator.  ap})arently  the  same  per- 
son, hut  inside  myself  I  was  living  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  said  to  someone.  "It's  the  end." 

I  was  called  to  the  telephone,  and  I  began  to  lie.  A  little  later  I 
went  back  to  the  room:  you  were  already  there.  The  nurse  was 
attaching  the  blood-plasma  tube  to  your  left  foot.  You  were  breathing 
with  difficulty  because  of  the  nose  tube.  You  might  have  been  lying 
there  with  the  same  sad,  white  face,  asleep,  and  all  well.  This  is 
w  hat  I  had  imagined  in  my  moment  of  confidence;  three  bad  days 


Mmr  I'tiilifir  iiiil'  ■  i/ilrrn,  Annr-Marie.  nine,  and  Olivier,  ri. 


then  all  of  life  before  us.  But  it  was  to  be  three  bad  davs  a 
then  death  before  us.  and  until  then,  lies  between  us. 

Kven  asleep  I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  you  with  despair,  i 
madtic>>  in  me.  I  forcetl  myself  to  be  calm;  I  was  rehcar-iiii:  \ 
.■«cene  I  would  play  for  you,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  • 
life  together.  Our  last  glance  as  a  couple,  from  equal  to  ecpi 
had  been  exchanged  when  the  nurse  put  you  on  the  rolli 
-trclcher. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  that  day  in  the  country.  It  \\ 
a  .'>aturday.  The  season  was  still  cold.  In  Paris  spring  wasn't 
be  >cen.  But  in  the  country  we  could  already  feel  it,  e\ 
though  the  sky  was  gray  and  the  trees  had  no  leaves. 

\^  e  drove,  looking  at  the  little  map  the  real-estate  agenc 
had  given  us.  We  lost  our  way  several  times  before  we  arrivei 
al  the  village  and  found  the  big  closed  gate.  We  drove  dowi 
the  tree-lined  drive  and  saw  the  house — ugly,  yellow  and  red 
decked  out  in  its  middle  with  a  flight  of  stairs  that  seemed  likt 
a  wart  on  a  nose.  The  only  elegant  thing  about  it  was  the  ok 
tile  roof.  An  elderly  man  was  scything  the  grass  in  one  of  tlit 
fields.  He  came  toward  us,  erect,  a  bit  stiff,  as  though  he  hac 
once  been  a  cavalry  officer.  I  remember  his  celluloid  collar,  his 
neatly  tied  tie,  his  felt  hat  and  his  slightly  ironical  eyes.  He 
looked  at  us  carefully  and  spoke  in  short  little  sentences. 

Yes,  the  property  was  for  sale.  Yes,  we  were  w-elcome  to 
inspect  it.  "But  the  house,"  he  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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ways  to 
work  wonders 
without 

working  overtime 


There's  a  Campbell's  Soup  on  your  shelf 
ight  now  that  can  work,  some  quick  cook- 
ng  magic  for  you.  At  least  six  Campbell's 
5oups  (Cream  of  Mushroom,  Cream  of 
niiicken,  Cream  of  Celery,  Cream  of  Vege- 
able  plus  Cheddar  Cheese  and  Tomato) 
an  double  as  the  kind  of  sauce  skill- 
'd  French  chefs  rely  on  to  make  a 
niindane  meal  magnificent.  They're 
)ci  fectly  seasoned — ready  to  use  straight 
roin  the  can.  And  here  are  some  ways 
luse  soups-turned-sauces  can  quickly  help 
you  smooth  out  some 
rough  cookmg 
problems. 


You're  down  to  pennies  —  and  still  one 
meal  shy  of  payday.  Be  bold.  Make  a  hefty 
casserole  main  dish  that  lets  you  splurge  on 
flavor  and  still  gives  you  4  good  servings  for 
only  $1.00.  You've  got  the  makings  of  a 
sure  success  sauce  when  you  start  out  with 
Campbell's  Cheddar  Cheese  andToma- 
to  Soups!  Stir  lean  Cheddar  Cheese 
Soup  until  smooth;  blend  with  one 
can  (10%  oz.)  Tomato  Soup. 
Combine  with  '/2  cup  water, 
V4  cup  minced  onion,  2  / 
tsp.  prepared  mustard.  .; 
Add  4  cups  cooked  maca-  > 
roni.  Pour  into  shallow  bak-  ^^^52rS!^ 
ingdish,llx7x2".Top  macaroni  mix- 
ture with  6  frankfurters.  Bake  in  a 
400°  oven  for  25  minutes.  4  servings. 


Your  husband  likes  hamburger  every 
day — and  you  want  to  change  the  ground 
rules.  You  can  add  some  exciting  new 
lavor  to  hamburger 
steak  instantly 
by  topping  it 
with  a  sauce 
made  from 
Campbell's 
Soup.Tomato 
Soup,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  great 
sauce  right  from  the  can.  Or  you  can  make 
it  into  six  different  sauces  by  adding  one  of 
the  following  seasonings:  curry  powder, 
minced  garlic,  horseradish,  prepared  mus- 
tard, crushed  oregano,  or  pickle  relish. 
Heat  soup  and  seasoning 
in  a  pan,  stirring  now 
and  then.  Makes 
IV4  cups  sauce. 

You  need  a 
meatless 
meal  for 
a  meat-and- 
potatoes  man. 
Then  choose 

Campbell's  Cream  of  Celery  Soup 
or  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  and 
make  a  prize  catch  out  of  one  can 
of  tuna.  Blend  the  soup  with  V2 
cup  milk  in  a  P/4-qt.  casserole. 
Add  7-oz.  can  tuna  (drained  and 
flaked),  2  cups  cooked  noodles, 
2  tablespoons  each  of  chopped 
parsley  and  pimiento.  Mix  well. 
Top  with  2  tbsp.  buttered  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  30  minutes  at  350°. 
Serve  with  a  salad  and  rolls.  4  servings. 


Your  family  tries  to  hide  from  vege- 
tables at  every  meal.  Here's  a  sauce  that 
puts  the  spotlight  on  vegetables  and 
makes  them  a  family  favorite:  Stir  one  can 
Campbell's  Cream  of  Mushroom  Soup  until 
smooth.  Add  to  H  cup  milk.  Heat,  stirring 
often.  Do  nothoil.  Serve  over  cooked  broccoli, 
carrots,  green  beans,  cauliflower,  asparagus, 
orpeas.  Makes 
1 cups 
pour-on  i 
sauce,  m 


Your  family  is  strictly  square  when  it 
comes  to  meals— they  want  3  a  day. 

Take  one  round  half  dollar  and  3 
Campbell's  Soup  labels.  Send  them 
with  your  name  and  address  to  COOK- 
BOOK, Box  610,  Spring  Park,  Minn. 
That's  how  you  can  receive  Campbell's 
reat  200-page  cookbook,  ''Cooking 
With  Soup."  It's  a  spiral-bound,  hard- 
cover book.  It  has  608  recipes  plus  menus 
and  many  other  serving  suggestions. 
Offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  is 
void  if  it  is  prohibited  or  restricted  by  law. 


They  always  eat  better 
when  you  remember  the  soup. 


THE  NEW  POLITICAL  POWER  OF  WOMEN 

Srch  'iiifi  (I  hclirr  irorld  in  irltich  fo  raise  children,  iromen  lotilt  to  the  iHiHot  Ixhr  for  lietp. 


By  MRS.  ROBERT  J.  STUART  Safmnal  frrsulent.  Lea(jnei,f  Wnmn,  Voter.-- 


Every  election  year  I  meet  at  leant  one 
otherwise  level-headed  man  who 
observes,  "If  only  the  women  of  this 
country  would  stick  together,  there  is 
nothing  they  couldn't  accomplish  with 
their  vote." 

This  is,  of  course,  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
Women  do  not  choose  the  same  kind  of 
hats,  or  live  in  the  same  kind  of  hou.'W's; 
above  all,  we  do  not  prefer  thi-  same  kind 
of  husband.  So  why  in  the  world  sho\jld 
we  all  back  the  same  candidate?  Why 
should  we  vote  alike? 

If  we  did  get  together  on  a  candi- 
date and  all  the  men  got  together  on  a 
candidate  of  their  own  we  would  Im- 
outvoted  at  the  polls.  .\lthuui{h  women 
of  voting  age  in  this  country  outnumber 
men  of  voting  age  by  approximately 
four  million,  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  (/(»  to  the  polls  are  men. 
This  is  the  record: 

In  litfiO,  votes  w«'re  cast  for  Kennedy 
and  Nixon  by  fiH.H  million  p«><)ple.  Of 
these,  according  to  pollster  (Jeorge  (lal- 
lup,  :{:t.ri  million  were  women  and  31.7 
million  were  men.  An  estimated  20  mil- 
lion women  of  voting  age  in  this  country 
did  mil  nilr. 

I  lind  this  appalling.  I  want  to  see  the 
record  improved,  not  because  I'd  like  to 
say  to  men,  "Look,  our  record  is  its  good 
or  better  than  yours,"  but  because  vot- 
ing is  the  lirst  step  to  citizen  participa- 
tion in  government.  What  this  country 
needs  are  people  men  and  women 
who  believe  so  strongly  in  .self-govern- 


YOUR  VOTE  COUNTS 
/)//  Marf/dn  t  Hide// 

Public  Affairs  lu/itar 

The  times  make  ixiliticians  of  us  all. 
Vou  don't  have  to  run  for  office  or 
serve  a  party  post  to  be  in  politics 
during  an  election  year.  Millions  of 
women  will  ring  doorbells,  lick  enve- 
lujDes  and  attend  noisy  rallies.  But  you 
can  have  your  best  chance  to  gain 
political  experience,  where  it  counts 
most,  by  getting  out  the  vote. 

This  task  will  be  the  difficult  one  of 
arousing  the  indifferent  citizen,  reviv- 
ing the  stay-at-home  voter  and  regis- 
tering those  who  have  never  before 
exercised  this  basic  citizen  duty.  The 
feeling  that  one  vote  doesn't  count 
combines  with  legal  barriers,  residence 
requirements  and  literacy  tests  to  give 


ment  that  they  are  willing  to  help  make 
it  function  as  it  should. 

This  personal  effort  takes  time  and 
motive.  Women  have  both.  That  is  why 
the  League  of  Women  \oters  asked 
President  Johnson  to  declare  September 
13-19  "Women  Voters  Week."  He  did 
.so  to  bipartisan  approval;  and  in  his 
official  proclamation  he  said  that  "max- 
imum participation  of  our  citizens  in  the 
elective  process  is  a  basic  need  for  the 
development  of  our  democracy." 

In  what  ways  do  wf)men  have  the  in- 
centive and  the  special  kind  of  time 
nwded  for  "maximum  participation"? 

I^'t's  take  motives  first.  Put  simply, 
women  dream  of  a  l>etter  world  in  which 
to  nii.se  their  children.  This  world  can- 
not l)e  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
home.  It  stretchc-iout  to  thestrt>et  where 
we  live,  lo  the  town,  to  the  state,  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  and  across  the  seas 
and  even  into  space.  We  want  our  chil- 
dren to  b<-  strong  and  brave  and  well 
t>quipped  e<|uipped  with  education  and 
skills  as  well  as  the  material  l)enefiLs  of 
this  world.  Men  want  I  best'  things  for 
their  children  too;  but  their  "maximum 
participation"  almost  has  to  be  with  an 
income-producing  job. 

The  s<'cond  thing  we  have  is  time. 
Physically  we  are  bu.sy,  especially  when 
our  children  are  young.  We  dust,  we 
sweep,  we  iron,  we  stir.  But  while  our 
hands  are  busy  we  can  think  of  anything 
we  wish  including  big  thoughts  about 
the  kind  of  society  in  which  we  and 


us  a  bad  votingrecc^rdasaix'ople.  While 
the  ballot  b<i\es  arc  not  marked  His 
and  Hers,  the  voting  record  of  women 
is  10  percent  less  than  for  men. 

The  week  of  September  13-19  was 
prcKlaimed  Women  \"oters  Week  by 
President  Johnson,  when  he  attended 
the  national  convention  of  the  League 
of  Women  \  oters.  With  the  help  of 
many  citizen  organizations,  from  the 
Girl  Scouts  to  the  Golden  Age  Clubs, 
this  special  week  will  step  up  the  cam- 
paign to  get  every  eligible  woman 
registered  and  prepared  to  participate 
in  the  coming  election.  Leading  the 
campaign  will  be  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart, 
the  attractive,  youthful  new  president 
of  the  League  of  Women  \'oters.  who 
believes,  "I  would  be  neglecting  my 
own  family  if  I  didn't  assume  respon- 
sibility for  shaping  the  community 
and  the  world  they  live  in." 

At  voters'  information  centers  now 
being  set  up  in  many  cities,  you  can 


our  children— live.  The  ingredients  of 
our  society  are  comple.x.  They  take  a  lot 
of  thinking.  Men  very  often  do  not  have 
this  kind  of  time.  Women  do. 

To  my  mind,  domesticity  and  involve- 
ment in  civic  affairs  are  a  good  combina- 
tion. I  find  that  after  I  have  returned 
from  the  state  capital,  or  from  Washing- 
ton, or  even  from  a  stimulating  meeting, 
the  routine  chores  of  the  house  give  me  a 
chance  to  ponder  the  public  issues  in 
which  I  have  become  involved. 

.\nd  by  involvement  I  mean  political 
as  well  as  d\nc  involvement.  Women 
have  an  important  contribution  to  make 
to  government  and  to  politics,  either  by 
joining  a  party  or  by  working  through 
an  organization  with  legislative  goals. 
Not  ever>one  feels  this  way.  But  I  do, 
perhaps  because  I  was  brought  up  in 
a  political  atmosphere.  In  our  family 
"politics"  was  not  a  bad  word.  On  the 
contrar>-,  politics  was  related  to  patrio- 
tism and  civic  duty  and  the  e.xercise  of 
personal  responsibility  in  the  cause  of 
self-government.  My  grandfather  was  a 
member  of  the  Mwsouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  After  that  he 
was  an  elected  judge  for  24  years.  My 
father  was  in  politics  too,  and  in  our 
home  there  was  alwa>'s  talk  of  candi- 
dates and  public  issues  and  who  stood 
for  what  and  why. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  go- 
ing with  my  mother  on  a  "secret  mis- 
sion" to  the  state  capital  of  Missouri. 


get  advice  on  how  to  register  and  vote. 
To  help  in  this  campaign,  here  are 
Journal  ix)inters  for  politics: 

1.  To  qualify  as  a  voter,  you  must 
register.  Ask  at  the  city  hall  or  county 
seat  for  date  and  place.  In  some  states 
you  must  re-register  before  every  elec- 
tion, or  when  you  failed  to  vote  in  the 
last  election,  and  alwa\-s  when  you 
move  from  one  precinct  to  another,  or 
change  your  name. 

2.  Ask  at  city  or  county  clerk's  office 
when  and  where  to  vote.  That's  the 
place  to  secure  an  absentee  ballot  if 
you  are  disabled  or  will  be  out  of  town. 
Learn  how  to  make  out  the  secret  bal- 
lot or  use  the  voting  machine.  Ask  at 
party  headquarters  who  the  candidates 
are  before  you  go  to  the  polling  place. 
Decide  whether  you  want  to  vote  a 
straight  or  a  split  ticket. 

3.  To  increase  your  knowledge  of 
politics,  inquire  at  precinct  head- 
quarters. Talk  to  the  precinct  commit- 


We  were  not  swathed  in  veils  or  in 
guise— as  I  recall,  I  wore  a  large  sa; 
hat  with  streamers  down  the  back,  i 
in  her  suitcase  Mother  carried  petiti 
to  the  legislature  which  had  to  be  dd 
ered  quickly,  so  that  my  father's  pol 
cal  enemies  would  be  caught  by  suri» 

I  was  at  the  age  where  intrigue  is 
citing,  but  I  do  not  recall  that  my  raotl 
acted  as  if  her  courier  role  was  at 
strange.  She  was  doing  something 
my  father,  and  she  seemed  to  think 
was  sensible  to  take  me  with  her. 

Since  then  I  have  made  many  trips 
many  legislative  bodies.  On  one  miss 
I  took  along  our  son  Bob;  he  was  ab. 
13  then,  and  I  was  president  of 
League  of  Women  \'oters  of  our  st 
(Washington  I.  The  League  was  im 
ested  in  a  bill  that  was  bottled  up  in 
powerful  Senate  Rules  Committee.  T 
of  the  key  men  on  that  committee  \i\ 
in  my  district,  and  we  all  decided  it  \ 
important  for  me  to  see  them  in  pers- 
that  meant  a  400-mile  trip  across 
mountains  to  Olympia. 

Bob's  schoolteacher  agreed  that  a  t 
to  the  legislature  would  count  as  anei 
cational  experience  if  he  made  a  rep 
on  his  return.  Bob  proved  to  be  a  Sta 
house  buff  from  the  first  moment.  Oi 
the  lawmakers  convened  he  couldn't 
pried  away  from  the  legislative  ch« 
ber.  Between  sessions  he  boned  up 
reading  pamphlets,  attending  stratt 
meetings  of  League  members,  and  a 
ing  questions  {Continued  on  page 


teeman  or  -woman.  (Their  names 
filed  at  the  city  hall  or  county  seat 
both  parties,  i  If  you  do  not  find  a  nc 
paper  notice,  ask  when  \our  pa; 
caucus  meeting  or  the  party  convent- 
will  be  held.  Join  a  good  political  c; 
or  a  nonpartisan  group  like  theLeai. 
of  \\'omen  \'oters. 

4.  Volunteer  for  party  tasks,  hou 
to-house  canvass,  telephoning,  bal 
sitting,  poll-watching,  motoring 
election  day.  Help  with  fund-raisi 
for  candidates  you  support. 

5.  Between  elections,  steady  ph 
ging  away  at  community  actixity  v 
give  firsthand  information  on  net 
and  problems  and  the  officials  w 
must  solve  them,  '^'hile  many  lo 
and  school  elections  are  nonpartis; 
to  have  your  say.  you  must  advzJ 
from  handbills  and  doorbells  to  pai 
policy-  and  slate-making,  where  > 
can  help  select  the  candidates- 
maybe  become  one. 
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D2l  Monte  Green  Beans  make  great  salads.  Rich  yet  delicate, 
ill  cooked  crispy  tender— they're  ready  whenever  you  are. 
I^  ean- snipped.  No  strings.  Your  money's  worth— Del  Monte! 

Hearty  buffet  salad ! 
GREEN  BEANS  BRAVO 
1  No.  303  can  (1  lb.) 
DEL  MONTE  Brand 
Cut  Green  Beans 
1/2  tsp.  garlic  salt 
Vi  tsp.  dry  mustard 
2  Tbsp.  olive  oil 
1 V2  Tbsp.  tarragon  or 
cider  vinegar 
V2  cup  sliced  celery 


1/4  cup  sliced  radishes 
2  oz.  (10  to  12  small 
slices)  Italian 
dry  salami 
Lettuce 
1  hard-cooked  egg, 
sliced 

2  green  onions,  sliced 

Several  hours  or  night 
before  serving,  pour 


off  liquid  from  beans, 
saving  it  for  other  use. 

Toss  beans  well  with 
next  4  ingredients  and 
chill  until  Vo  hour 
before  serving.  At 
serving  time,  add  celery 
and  radishes;  arrange 
salami,  lettuce,  egg  and 
onion  slices  in  center, 
as  shown.  Serves  6. 


Smooth 


Wish-Bone  Golden  Italian  Dressing. 
Blended  smooth  so  it  never  separates. 
So  you  never  even  have  to  shake  it. 
Just  pour  that  sanne  great  stinnulating, 
not-too-sassy  flavor  every  time.  Smooth. 


POLITICAL  POWER  continued 


interminably.  His  eyes  bugged  when  a 
message  we  sent  in  to  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, who  was  presiding  over  the  State 
Senate,  brought  him  right  out  to  hear 
what  we  had  to  say,  and  when  our  sen- 
ator also  left  his  seat  to  meet  us  outside 
the  chamber.  And  when  his  very  own 
mother  helped  to  persuade  these  two  key 
officials  that  the  bill  we  were  interested 
in  should  be  placed  on  the  calendar  in 
time  to  be  considered,  Bob  was  impressed 
indeed.  For  weeks  afterward  he  talked  of 
little  else  but  this  trip.  Not  surprisingly, 
he  is  now  a  political  science  major  as  he 
enters  his  sophomore  year  in  college. 
Someday,  perhaps,  he  will  get  to  the 
state  capital  under  his  own  steam. 

I  don't  believe  any  of  my  family  would 
voluntarily  stay  away  from  the  polls  on 
election  day,  unless  we  were  among  those 
.Xmericans  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
registration,  residence  or  absentee  vot- 
ing laws.  An  estimated  eight  million 
people,  a  large  number  of  them  women, 
were  kept  from  voting  in  1960  simply 
becau.se  t  hey  moved  from  place  to  place. 
But  there  are  many,  many  women  who 
don't  vote  simply  becau.se  they  don't 
think  the  effort  is  worthwhile,  or  they 
think  their  vote  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference, or  they  believe  that  some  inner 
circle  makes  all  the  deci.sions  anyway. 

Paralleling  this  I-don't-care  feeling  is 
a  similar  apathy  about  joining  organiza- 
tions and  working  with  them  to  attain 
desired  ends. 

For  example,  in  a  Gallup  poll  taken 
among  women  some  time  ago,  only  14 
percent  .said  they  were  .satisfied  with  the 
education  their  children  were  getting  in 
the  public  schools.  Almost  one  fourth 
criticized  what  they  called  "low  stan- 
dards"; 16  percent  c<im()lained  about  a 
weak  curriculum;  16  percent  wanted 
stricter  discijjline;  1')  percent  were  dis- 
mayed about  inadequate  facilities.  Sixty 
percent  of  these  women  had  children  in 
school,  but  only  M  percent  had  taken 
the  trouble  of  joining  the  PTA. 

We  should  all  try  to  know  more  about 
the  candidates  and  the  is.sues.  But  if  we 
wait  until  we  are  completely  informed 
about  everything  before  we  feel  qualified 
to  vote,  we  probably  will  never  get  to  the 
polls  at  all.  In  the  meantime,  people 
even  less  informed  than  we  are  will  be 
marking  ballots  and  pulling  levers  and 
making  decisions. 

Some  advanced  thinkers,  while  not 
opposed  to  voting,  contend  that  we 
shouldn't  worry  if  there  is  a  poor  turnout 
at  the  polls.  This  means,  they  say,  that 
the  people  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are.  If  they  didn't  care 
for  the  status  quo  they  wuuld  vote. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  don't  find  this  argu- 
ment reassuring.  It  seems  to  imply  that 
great  numbers  of  us  are  satisfied  with 
overcrowded  highways,  school  dropouts, 
polluted  rivers,  crowded  slum  areas,  un- 
planned urban  sprawl  and  similar  evils. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  true.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  woman  who  won't  vote, 
who  won't  join  the  PTA,  who  won't 
identify  with  a  cause,  is  indifferent  be- 
cause she  doesn't  see  the  connection  be- 
tween her  vote  and  some  of  the  issues 
in  which  she  might  have  a  stake.  I  hope 
that  Women  Voters  Week  will  not  only 
get  more  women  registered  and  voting 
but  impel  them  to  take  part  in  politics 
all  year  round.  As  my  son  Bob  observed 
at  our  state  legislature,  the  voice  that 
counts  the  most  in  the  halls  outside  the 
legislative  chamber  is  the  voice  of  the 


voter— particularly  the  voter  from  f 
home  district.  This  holds  true  in  ,. 
hall,  when  you  go  with  a  group  to  i 
what  can  be  done  about  a  traffic  light 
a  school  crossing;  or  when  you  appf 
before  the  school  board  to  see  about . 
proving  the  curriculum;  or  when  , 
write  to  your  Congressman.  And,( 
course,  there  are  times  when  we  vote, 
rectly  on  an  issue  at  the  polls,  or  add  • 
names  to  a  petition  seeking  action. 

W^hat  are  some  of  the  things  that  i 
be  achieved  when  groups  of  women  \, 
are  also  voters  combine  to  get  someth- 
done  for  their  communities? 

For  examples  I  turn  to  the  Leagui' 
Women  Voters,  simply  because  it  is  . 
organization  I  know  best ;  other  gro , 
could  report  similar  accomplishmei 
Here  are  some  of  our  results: 

Study  and  successful  support  of  pu. 
housing  brought  city-council  action, 
Jacksonville,  111.;  updating  the  che 
list  of  voters  in  Barre,  Vt.;  succes 
support  and  work  to  bring  abou 
equal-opportunity  ordinance  in  \\ 
son.  Wis.;  worked  to  replace  an  oj 
dump  by  sanitary  land  fill  in  No.  i 
Haven,  Conn.;  active  support  of  a  ni 
ing  home  in  Billings,  Mont.;  appear 
on  the  ballot  of  significant  changf 
the  city  charter  of  Hayward,  C 
consolidation  of  county  and  city  s 
systems  for  economy  and  efficienc\  , 
acquisition  of  a  brand-new  hospit 
Winston-Salem,   N.C.;  registratin 
voters  displaced  by  an  urban  rei 
project  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  a  111 
study  which  helped  pave  the  wa; 
successful  passage  of  a  referendui 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

■•\nd  further:  successful  backing 
combination  of  local  city  and  cn 
public-health  departments  in  .M 
Vernon,  Ohio;  concerted  public  e<; 
tion  and  pressure  for  better  state  me 
health  programs  in  New  Hamp^ 
sparking  creation  of  a  county  comm 
sion  to  revamp  county  government 
Portland,  Oreg.;  successful  defense 
city-manager  government  on  a  ref' 
dum  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Some  of  the  achievements  listed 
resent  the  work  of  years.  And  they  ■< 
only  a  few  of  the  many  improvemi  i 
being  made  through  the  work  of  W' 
voters.  I  don't  want  to  suggest 
achievements  always  come  easily.  T 
is  no  magic  formula  which  says  "taki 
women,  add  so  many  hours  of  work, 
nite  and  success  is  yours."  If  it  wen- 
easy,  we  would  have  a  lot  of  half-t' 
schemes  translated  into  law,  aim 
might  also  have  much  spending  for  th 
we  could  do  without. 

But  if  the  cause  is  just,  the  ref'  f 
needed  and  enough  people  persuadeil 
go  along,  the  seemingly  impossible  m 
be  achieved.  There  are  a  few  guide 
for  those  who  seek  political  re- 
through  group  effort: 

1.  Register  and  vote  and  see  thii 
members  of  your  group  do  likewise, 
year  take  advantage  of  the  intere^i 
national  election  to  get  people  si  a 
voting.  Then  they  may  continue  ti 
in  local  and  state  elections  on  issues  tn 
are  close  to  home.  Voting  in  those  ele 
tions  is  extremely  low;  on  June  8,  196 
85  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
Trenton,  Mich.,  stayed  away  from  tl 
polls.  In  South  Portland,  Maine,  a  ne 
charter  failed  of  passage,  not  because 
an  unfavorable  vote,  but  for  lack  ' 
enough  votes  to  carry  it.  It  later  pas^e- 


L  Get  the  facts.  You  may  want  a  new 
jjyground  in  your  area.  Are  you  sure 
t't  one  is  not  already  planned?  How 
I  ch  do  you  think  it  will  cost?  What  has 
1  II  the  pattern  for  other  playgrounds? 

;.  Be  sure  that  the  end  you  seek  will 
Ihefit  more  than  just  your  own  group. 
Vll  the  change  you  seek,  the  expendi- 
t  e  you  ask,  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
I  nity  as  a  whole? 

I.  Get  others  to  cooperate  with  you 
;  I  bring  them  into  the  planning  early. 

.,  Organize  your  campaign  carefully, 
■"u  can  organize  behind  an  idea  just  as 
jij  would  behind  a  candidate,  with  this 
EVantage:  you  can  cross  party  lines. 
).  If  you  fail  at  first,  try,  try  again. 
There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  satisfac- 
t  II  of  working  with  others  to  make  a 
( 'am  come  true— even  if  it  is  a  little 
( 'am.  Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with 
f'ne  of  my  League  friends  from  around 
t?  country  about  activities  that  had 
{"en  us  the  most  satisfaction. 
I  remember  what  a  woman  from 
'icson,  Ariz.,  had  to  say.  "It  wasn't  a 
I'ague  project  at  all,"  she  began,  "it 
'^s  something  we  did  in  our  PTA  in  the 
s'lool  my  kids  were  attending.  Our 
linhborhood  was  growing  and  the  chil- 
i  11  were  practically  bursting  out  of  the 
ssiooms.  The  bond  issue  to  remedy 
'  situation  had  been  turned  down  five 
lU's.  A  little  group  of  us  decided  to  do 
;  lu'thing.  As  a  League  member  I  was 
bued  with  the  philosophy  'get  the 
:ts  and  get  them  to  the  people  who  will 
ike  the  decision,'  so  we  really  dug  in 
'd  got  the  facts.  We  found  out  from  the 
periiitendent  exactly  what  the  needed 
w  additions  would  cost;  we  found  out 
\v  many  preschool  kids  there  were  who 
luld  soon  be  using  the  school,  and  how 
is  predictable  influx  would  affect  split 
ifts  and  teacher-pupil  ratio. 
"After  we  had  the  facts,  we  put  them 
understandable  and  usable  form,  and 
K'anized  ourselves  on  a  block-by-block 
Lsis.  We  knocked  on  doors,  told  the 
i>r>  and  left  our  literature.  When  the 
■\t  election  rolled  around,  our  bond 
ui-  passed.  Every  time  I  drive  by  that 
hodi  now  and  see  that  addition,  I  think, 
Veil,  there  is  our  monument  to  fame.' " 
All  around  the  country  there  are  simi- 
r  "monuments"  to  thousands  and  thou- 
nds  of  women  in  the  form  of  new 
hools,  clean  water,  consolidated  librar- 
s,  improved  city  charters,  traffic  lights, 
jting  machines,  and  acres  set  aside  for 
irks  and  recreation.  A  registration  list 
1  which  2,000  names  have  been  added, 
■  an  initiative  petition  with  100,000  sig- 
atures,  can  also  be  a  monument. 
Once  aroused,  women  can  combine 
leir  interest  in  home  with  a  larger  inter- 
?t  in  their  community  to  the  betterment 
f  bi>th.  Our  husbands  may  want  im- 
ro\  ements,  too,  but  their  first  drive,  as 
have  said,  is  in  their  own  jobs. 
Women  don't  mind  seeking  the  infor- 
lation  they  need,  even  if  they  may  ap- 
ear  somewhat  stupid  in  so  doing.  Men 
re  more  reluctant  to  ask  questions,  be- 
ause  they're  supposed  to  "understand 
•olitics."  Women  do  ask  questions. 
Women  understand  that  life  is  full  of 
ccommodations.  We  can't  always  get 
ur  own  way,  at  least  not  all  at  once. 
Sometimes  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

Women  have  patience.  If  we  don't  get 
he  new  school  this  year,  we'll  look  to- 
vard  next  year.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
! usually  by  men)  that  women  should 
'inter  a  political  situation  and  "clean 


house"— as  if  one  good  housecleaning 
could  do  the  job.  Every  woman  knows 
that  no  house  stays  clean  without  daily 
picking  up  and  polishing  and  dusting 
and  keeping  at  it. 

Women  sometimes  are  not  sophisti- 
cated enough  to  know  that  what  they 
set  out  to  achieve  is  "impossible."  This 
was  certainly  true  in  my  case  when,  as 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton state  League  of  Women  Voters,  I 
happily  agreed  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
idea  if  our  state  League  (with  less  than 
2,000  members)  took  on  the  chore  of 
writing  an  initiative  to  redistrict  and  re- 
apportion the  state  legislature,  and  to 
get  enough  signatures  to  put  it  on  the 
ballot.  Well,  to  everybody's  surprise,  we 
succeeded,  and  without  benefit  of  a 
public-relations  firm,  an  advertising  cam- 
paign, or  any  of  the  accouterments  the 
pros  think  are  necessary. 

After  you  have  done  this  sort  of  thing 
for  a  while  you  get  ideas.  You  think,  "If 
we  can  get  new  rooms  for  the  local  school, 
perhaps  we  can  get  more  junior  colleges 
and  branches  of  the  university  all  over 
the  state,"  or  if  you  have  helped  to  get  a 
new  city  charter,  you  think,  "Well,  maybe 
we  can  get  fairer  taxes  for  the  state." 

Thus  your  ideas  soar,  and  when  you 
are  washing  dishes  or  waxing  floors  your 
mind  reaches  out  beyond  the  house  where 
you  are  and  the  street  that  you  live  on, 
and  you  begin  to  think  of  an  improved 
town  and  a  better  state  and  a  more  beau- 
tiful world  for  your  children  and  other 
people's  children  and  their  children  to 
come.  And  you  think,  "Perhaps  I  can 
help  some  of  these  things  become  a  real- 
ity." And  you  can. 

Because  individually  and  collectively 
we  have  power.  I  use  the  word  "power" 
advisedly,  although  nice  people  have 
tended  to  flee  from  the  word  and  the  re- 
ality ever  since  Lord  Acton  remarked 
that  "power  tends  to  corrupt;  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely."  But  we  all 
have  power  in  some  degree— as  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  points  out  in  its 
famous  slogan,  "Never  underestimate 
the  power  of  a  woman." 

Lord  Acton  to  the  contrary,  this  exer- 
cising of  power  need  not  be  bad.  Recently 
I  read  some  words  of  Stephen  Bailey,  dean 
of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Public  Affairs  at  Syracuse 
University,  a  distinguished  political  sci- 
entist who  has  put  his  theories  to  prac- 
tice as  the  mayor  of  a  middle-sized  city 
in  Connecticut. 

"Power  may  corrupt,  but  it  also  can 
ennoble,"  he  wrote.  "The  sense  that  you, 
and  the  office  you  hold,  are  widely  val- 
ued often  creates  a  heightened  sense  of 
responsibility,  a  desire  to  live  close  to  the 
public  expectation,  a  wish  to  become  a 
kind  of  community  example.  Too  few 
people  appreciate  the  ennobling  effect  of 
public  office." 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  public  oflft- 
cials  who  can  be  ennobled  by  the  exer- 
cise of  power;  the  rest  of  us  can  be  too. 
But  first  of  all  we  must  try  it.  We  use  our 
influence  when  we  recommend  a  tooth- 
paste or  a  soap  powder  or  a  cake  mix  to  a 
friend.  We  can  be  effective  purveyors  of 
ideas  as  well. 

We  can  start  by  using  the  power  of 
our  vote;  we  can  continue  by  joining 
with  others  to  exercise  political  power  to 
achieve  goals  we  think  are  important. 
Only  when  we  are  willing  to  make  a  per- 
sonal effort  to  use  political  power  can 
self-government  become  a  reality.  ■ 
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Wild 


Wish-Bone  Garlic  French  Dressing. 
It's  spirited.  Uninhibited.  When  you're 
in  the  mood  for  a  French  dressing  that's 
not  a  bit  bland,  try  Wish-Bone's  new 
Garlic  Flavored  French  Dressing.  Wild. 


Illiixiratidii  hi/  .lot-  ('lean/ 


By  LEONARD  SPIGELGASS 


Money  had  never  held  any  special 
allraclion  for  Mrs.  Merriweat her. 
She  neither  saved  nor  scjuandered  il, 
but  used  il,  over  the  years  of  her  Hfe. 
as  a  non^racious  means  to  a  k'"i<''<>iis 
end.  There  wire  those  who  called  her 
i?nprovidenl  and  self-indulgent.  I 
deny  this.  Vou  might  dispute  her 
need  for  a  Lowestoft  dessert  service, 
or  argue  her  loyalty  to  French  clothes 
with  sea?ns  hand-bound  in  satin,  or 
even  mutter  softly  against  her  occa- 
sional dealings  with  the  London  car- 
hire  people  for  an  attended  Number 
to  drive  her  to  a  christening,  but. 
apart  from  these  lapses,  one  could 
hardly  call  her  extravagant. 

Selective,  yes.  An  eye  for  the  bal- 
anced, the  proportioned,  the  well- 
turned,  the  exquisite,  yes.  In  all 
things  that  adorned  her  or  her  house, 
she  was  blessed  with  so  inbi'ed  a  sense 
of  scale  that  she  was  inevitably  sur- 
rounded by  grace.  In  a  time  before 
interior  decorators,  in  that  far-off 
time  before  Syrie  Maugham,  Elsie  de 
Wolfe,  and  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  practitioners  who  followed 
them  in  that  imprecise  art,  Mrs. 
Merriweather  tore  decoration  out  of 
Victorian  hands  and  sought  out  Chi- 
noiserie  and  Greek  revival  to  replace 
it.  She  refused  to  be  limited  to  period 
or  cabinetmaker  and  resolutely  com- 
bined Adam  and       (Continued  on  page  SI ) 
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LMve  c/Iffair 

Small  ^>irls  do  not  fall 
lor  middle-aged  men.  Small  girls  do  not  try  to 
blackmail  widowed  mothers. 
Or  do  they? 


B\  ALEC  RACKOWE 


I was  younger  then.  Mamma  and  Nannie 
say  eight,  hut  I  was  nearer  nine.  We  lived, 
as  we  still  do,  in  Larchville,  which  is  thirty- 
five  minutes  from  Grand  Central,  on  the 
edge  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  is  lovely  in  sum- 
mer when  you  can  swim  and  play  on  the  beach 
and  nice  in  winter  when  you  can  climb  the 
rocks,  throw  sticks  at  the  ice  floes,  and  chase  the 
silly  geese  who  come  down  from  Canada. 

I  wasn't  born  in  Larchville.  I  was  born  in 
London  in  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
Weslon's  house.  Nannie  had  been  Mamma's 
nannie,  and  I  inherited  her  and  the  top  floor. 

I  do  not  remember  my  father.  He  was  in  the 
USAF.  He  was  captain  of  a  B  bomber.  One  day 
he  would  be  in  Florida  or  California  and  the 
next  day  in  Africa  or  Japan. 

Mamma  was  just  eighteen  when  she  met  my 
father  at  a  dance  at  Claridge's.  Nannie  thought 


Mamma  was  too  young,  but  since  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  approved,  Mamma  married  her  Amer- 
ican flyer  in  St.  James  on  Piccadilly. 

.Anyhow,  I  was  born.  When  I  was  two,  my 
father  and  his  crew  were  flying  over  the  North 
Pole  when  the  plane  blew  up. 

We  came  to  the  States  some  years  after  be- 
cause there  were  legal  matters  to  be  attended 
to.  Our  house  was  rented,  but  the  lease  was  ex- 
piring, and  Mamma  decided  that,  as  my  father 
would  want  me  to  be  an  American,  we  would 
stay.  Nannie  was  content  because  she  would 
have  me  in  complete  charge  and  take  care  of 
Mamma,  too,  with  no  one  to  interfere. 

Our  house  is  old  and  sprawling.  It  sits  on  five 
acres  of  lawn  and  elms  and  maples  right  on  the 
water,  with  only  Beach  Road  in  between.  There 
is  an  overpass  to  go  across  the  sunken  road  to 
our  stony  beach.  My  great-great-grandfather 


Ames  built  the  house  as  a  summer  place.  It 
sort  of  Italian  villa  with  a  heavy  red-tiled  ro( 
It  has  lots  of  rooms  and  porches,  and  there  is  thi 
studio  where  my  love  afTair  began. 

The  studio  isn't  part  of  the  house.  It  is  abou' 
a  hundred  feet  away.  My  great-grandfathe 
Ames  built  it.  He  was  an  amateur  painter  ant 
he  wanted  a  place  where  he  could  make  believf 
that  he  was  in  Tahiti,  like  Gauguin.  Afterward 
so  Mr.  Sovereign  the  real-estate  man  says,  wha' 
with  taxes  and  death  duties,  the  studio  had  t( 
bring  in  some  income;  so  it  was  rented  sepa 
rately.  Being  just  a  studio  with  a  bedroom,  bath 
and  tiny  kitchen,  it  isn't  large  enough  for  mon 
than  two  people. 

When  we  moved  into  our  house  the  studio  wa.' 
rented  by  an  artist  and  his  wife  who  were  ther 
in  Africa.  They  decided  to  live  in  Spain,  so  Mr 
Sovereign  rented  the  studio  to  Mr.  Mongolfier 
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Mr,  Mongolfier  liked  Mamma  very  much,  but 

do  not  think  that  he  liked  me  at  all.  Being 
very  clever  with  words,  Mamma  had  got  herself 

position  with  Kalman,  Kaye  Advertising.  She 
teoon  became  a  copywriter.  At  the  time  of  my 
Hove  affair,  she  was  chief  copywriter  for  a  batch 
tof  important  accounts. 

Mr.  Mongolfier  was  a  pianist.  He  gave  con- 
certs at  Town  Hall  and  toured  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  Antipodes.  He  was  pretty.  He  had  long 
hair,  bright  eyes,  and  expressive  hands. 

Nannie  said  his  hands  were  altogether  too 
expressive.  Nannie  didn't  like  Mr.  Mongolfier 
from  the  start. 

I  was  prepared  to.  Most  of  the  houses  in  our 
section  of  Larchville  are  large  and  are  owned  by 
wealthy  old  people,  so  there  weren't  any  chil- 
dren for  me  to  play  with.  I  didn't  mind,  because 
the  children  at  school  were  stupid.  The  girls 


giggled  at  my  long  hair,  and  the  boys  pulled  it.  I 
ignored  the  girls  and  kicked  the  boys  in  the 
shins,  so  that  after  a  while  they  let  me  alone. 
Nannie  was  busy  with  the  house  and  bossing  the 
day  help  and  the  gardener  men,  so  I  had  to  find 
things  to  do.  That  is  why  I  thought  that  if  Mr. 
Mongolfier  was  willing  we  could  be  friends. 

He  wasn't  willing  though.  When  he  saw  me 
through  the  tall  windows  of  the  studio,  he  waved 
me  to  go  away.  When  I  came  back  a  day  or  two 
later,  he  jumped  up  from  the  piano  and  screamed, 
"How  can  I  concentrate  with  you  standing 
there?  Go  away,  you  ugly  little  girl.  Do  not 
come  back." 

Mamma  was  in  New  York  five  days  a  week 
and  she  thought  it  was  wonderful  to  hear  Mr. 
Mongolfier  rippling  through  a  Chopin  etude; 
that  is,  until  Mr.  Mongolfier  started  to  practice 
for  a  recital  tour.  Modern  music,  I  understand. 


It  wa?  interesting,  but  not  after  you  had  heard 
the  same  bits  and  oddments  played  over  and 
over  for  hours  and  days  on  end.  Mamma  some- 
times worked  on  important  copy  during  the 
weekend.  After  the  first  day  of  this  weekend 
Mamma  said  to  Nannie,  "Will  you  please  ask 
Mr.  Mongolfier  to  kindly  close  his  windows?" 

Nannie  came  back  and  said,  "He  won't."  I 
could  have  told  them  that. 

Mamma  said  reasonably,  "1  suppose  his  prac- 
tice is  important  to  him  as  my  work  is  to  me. 
I'll  ask  him  to  dinner  and  then  I  can  ask  him  if 
he  won't  confine  his  practice  to  the  weekdays  or 
at  least  to  the  mornings." 

Mr.  Mongolfier  came  arrayed  like  the  lilies  of 
the  field.  When  Mamma  had  guests  for  dinner  I 
had  mine  upstairs  and  only  went  down  to  say 
good  night  and  curtsy  to  the  guests.  If  there 
were  a  lot  of  people,  Nannie  (Continued) 
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stayed  in  the  kitchen  and  bossed  the 
extra  help.  If  there  was  just  one 
man,  Nannie  would  go  down  and  be 
close  at  hand  because  Mamma  was 
very  beautiful. 

I  guess  Mamma  was  old  then,  27  or  so, 
but  she  had  hair,  as  Nannie  says,  like  the 
rook's  wing.  Her  skin  was  the  color  of 
the  flowers  on  the  gardenia  bushes  on 


turns 

dingy 

white 

fabrics 

really 

white ! 
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NYLON  WHITENER 


IT'S  NOT  A  BLEACH- 
ACTS  AS  NO  BLEACH  CAN 

Now!  Extra  whitening  boosters 
in  a  new  fast-acting  formula! 
See  results  in  the  very  first  wash 

■  Turnsdingy  whites  really  white 

■  Glorifies  colors  ■  Floats  out  dirt 

■  Perfect  for  nylon,  rayon,  ace- 
tate, Orion,  Dacron,  wool,  cot- 
ton, linen,  silk  — any  washable 
fabric-Works  in  washeror  basin. 

^Good  Housekeeping''* 

•^^  GUARANTEES  ^.ji? 

'^'■^rtrOfi  REFUND  10  (iO*'^ 

P.S.  Vi/oo\er\sl  This  amazing  discovery  whit- 
ens, brightens  woolens  as  no  other  product 
can.  At  RIT  counters  everywhere. 


the  south  side  of  the  house,  her  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  cornflowers  that  grow  where 
the  brook  runs  under  Beach  Road  to  the 
Sound.  Men  looked^at  Mamma  with  big 
eyes,  and  when  they  were  handsome,  as 
all  of  them  were,  I  guess  they  thought 
that  Mamma  must  feel  about  them  the 
way  they  felt  about  her.  And  being  a 
widow.  .  .  .  Which  is  what  Nannie  said, 
though  I  didn't  see  what  that  had  to  do 
with  it. 

The  night  Mr.  Mongolfier  came,  Nan- 
nie said,  "I'd  better  be  getting  down. 
You  can  say  your  prayers  later." 

My  dog  Gino  and  I  sat  on  the  stairs. 
F'rom  up  there  you  can  look  through  the 
banisters  into  the  sitting  room  where 
Mamma  and  Mr.  Mongolfier  were  hav- 
ing their  cofTee.  Mamma  had  on  a  yellow 
dress  and  her  hair  piled.  She  looked  an- 
gry. Mr.  Mongolfier  was  sitting  on  the 
green  damask  couch,  smiling  and  waving 
his  hands.  I  couldn't  see  Nannie  when 
she  came  in,  but  I  could  tell  that  .she  had 
becau.se  Mamma  looked  relieved  and 
Mr.  Mongolfier  said,  "There  is  some- 
thing your  hnnm  desires?" 

Mamma  said,  "Miss  MacDonald  is 
not  a  bonne." 

Mr.  Mongolfier  said,  ".'\h,  indeed?" 
Mo  got  u{).  "Come,  my  beautiful.  We 
shall  walk  across  the  grass  to  the  studio. 
I  shall  play  for  you." 

Nannie  said,  "Thai's  what  you  were 
ask«'d  to  dinner  for,  Moun.seer.  You  play 
I'll)  much.  We  want  you  to  stop  pound- 
ing all  day  long." 

.Mr.  Mongolfier's  voice  went  way  up. 
"( '(immnii?" 

Nannie  said,  "Enough  is  more  than  a 
good  measure,  ^du're  giving  us  a  head- 
ache." 

Mr.  Mongolfier's  hands  waved.  "In.so- 
lence.  You  permit  this  ogre  to  speak  to 
me  like  that,  .Alison?" 

Nannie  said,  "The  name  is  'Mrs. 
Ames,'  Mouns»tT.  If  your  playing  is  no 
1x1  Icr  than  your  manners,  you'd  best 
sl"|)  it  altogether.  If  you  drm't.  .  .  ." 

".\h?"  said  Mr.  Mongolfier  in  the  up- 
per register. 

"If  you  don't  I'll  take  my  cleaver  and 
I'll  either  carve  up  your  piano  or  I'll 
chop  o(T  your  hands,  including  the  one 
with  the  wedding  ring.  Now  go  along 
and  do  as  you're  told.  Use  the  window. 
It's  open." 

Mr.  Mongolfier  left.  Mamma  said, 
"You  .shouldn't  have,  Nannie."  Then 
she  laughed.  "He  really  is  hand.some.  If 
he  only  didn't  think  he  was  irresistible." 

Nannie  said,  "Hand.some  is  as  hand- 
some does.  You'd  better  speak  to  Mr. 
Sovereign." 

I  guess  Mr.  Sovereign  spoke  to  Mr. 
Mongolfier  because  after  Mr.  Mongolfier 
went  off  on  his  tour  he  did  not  come  back 
to  live  at  the  studio.  Some  men  took  the 
piano  away. 

Just  before  we  left  to  stay  at  Dennis 
on  Cape  Cod  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  middle  of  August,  Mr.  Sovereign 
told  Mamma  that  he  had  rented  the 
studio  to  a  Mr.  Rossiter.  Mr.  Sovereign 
said,  "He's  a  bachelor,  and  from  the  lit- 
tle he  said  I  gather  that  he  has  no  close 
relatives  and  is  not  given  to  parties." 

When  we  came  back  Mr.  Rossiter  had 
moved  in.  Mamma  said  I  shouldn't  dis- 
turb him  because  Mr.  Mongolfier  had 
written  her  a  nasty  letter  saying  what  a 
nuisance  I  had  been.  Mamma  didn't  ask 
me  to  promise,  so  I  walked  over  to  see 
what  Mr.  Rossiter  was  like. 

Gino  went  with  me.  The  studio  was 
nothing  the  way  it  had  been.  There  were 
benches  and  crucibles  and  lathes  and 
racks  of  hammers  and  things.  Mr.  Rossi- 


ter was  a  tall  man  with  sandy  hair  that 
fell  over  one  eye.  His  face  was  sort  of 
craggy.  He  wasn't  at  all  like  the  hand- 
some men  who  came  to  take  Mamma  to 
dinner. 

Mr.  Rossiter  wore  a  leather  apron.  I 
don't  think  he  had  a  shirt  on.  It  was 
warm,  and  warmer  inside  from  a  furnace 
I  could  see  glowing  under  a  chimney 
contraption.  Mr.  Rossiter  came  to  the 
windows.  I  was  ready  to  run.  His  eyes 
were  brown.  He  said  politely,  "Is  that 
the  Dormouse?" 

I  said,  "It's  Gino.  He's  a  poodle." 

Mr.  Rossiter  said,  "You  are  Alice, 
though,  aren't  you?  There's  no  looking 
glass,  but  you  must  have  come  through 
one." 

I  said,  "You're  silly.  I'm  Lisa.  It's  my 
hair.  Nannie  won't  let  me  have  it  cut 
until  she  sees  what  I'm  going  to  look  like 
when  I'm  older."  Then  I  remembered. 
"I'm  sorry  if  we  disturbed  your  work." 

Mr.  Rossiter  said,  "Not  at  all.  I  don't 
mind  a  dog  like  Gino  and  a  girl  who 
looks  like  Alice  watching  me.  Come  in." 

Mr.  Rossiter  had  made  the  studio  into 
a  lovely  helter-skelter  place.  There  were 
drawing  boards,  papers  on  the  floor, 
pipes  all  over  the  place.  There  was  a 
whole  range  of  mallets,  and  Mr.  Rossiter 
tapped  with  some  of  them  on  some  silver 
while  I  told  him  just  what  there  was  to 
do,  like  the  beach  and  when  the  swim- 
ming was  best,  and  where  the  huckle- 
berry bushes  were.  Then  it  was  teatime, 
and  I  said  I  had  to  go.  Mr.  Rossiter  put 
down  his  mallet,  took  up  a  pipe,  and 
.said,  "The  window,  or  will  I  get  a 
mirror?" 

I  .said,  "You  are  silly." 

I  told  Mamma  when  she  came  home. 
"He's  funny-looking  but  he's  nice." 

"That's  a  relief,"  Mamma  said,  and 
Nannie  said,  "From  what  Lisa  says  he 
must  be  a  silversmith." 

Mamma  said,  "We  must  ask  him  to 
tea  as  a  courtesy,  and  then  perhaps  he 
will  let  us  forget  him." 

I  invited  Mr.  Rossiter  the  next  day.  He 
said,  "Must  I?"  and  I  said,  "It's  a  cour- 
tesy. Then  you  can  forget  one  another." 

Mr.  Rossiter  arrived  before  Mamma 
got  home.  He  had  on  an  old  jacket  that 
had  a  lot  of  acid  stains  and  baggy  trou- 
sers. We  had  tea  on  the  porch,  and  Nan- 
nie let  me  pour.  I  guess  Nannie  liked 
Mr.  Rossiter  because  she  told  him  about 
the  George  Fourth  teapot  that  had  got 
its  spout  broken.  Mr.  Rossiter  said  he'd 
be  glad  to  mend  it,  and  then  we  talked 
about  England,  where  Mr.  Rossiter  had 
been  though  he  was  born  in  Iowa.  He 
was  very  interesting  until  Mamma  came. 

She  must  have  left  the  car  out  front 
because  she  came  from  the  lawn.  She 
wore  a  print  dress,  tight  in  the  waist  but 
with  bouffant  skirts  that  showed  her 
legs  a  lot.  She  wore  white  gloves  and 
carried  her  floppy  hat.  The  sun  shone  on 
her  hair;  her  lips  were  very  red  and  her 
eyes  very  blue.  She  said,  "How  do  you 
do,  Mr.  Rossiter?  I'm  sorry  I'm  late. 
May  I  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Nannie?  I'm 
perishing  for  one." 

Nannie  said,  "This  is  cold.  You  go 
change.  I'll  make  some  fresh." 

When  Mamma  and  Nannie  were  gone, 
Mr.  Rossiter  said,  "That  was  your 
mother?" 

"Her  name  is  Alison,"  I  told  him. 

Mr.  Rossiter  said,  "Alison,"  and  that 
was  almost  the  last  thing  he  said  because 
after  Mamma  «ame  in  green  shorts  and 
a  darker  green  sailor  shirt,  Mr.  Rossiter 
just  sat  and  bit  his  pipe  and  looked  at 
her.  When  Nannie  told  Mamma  that 
Mr.  Rossiter  was  going  to  mend  Prinny's 


t«apot.  Mamma  said,  "How  kind, 
that  what  you  do,  Mr.  Rossiter?"  ai 
Mr.  Rossiter  said,  "Sort  of." 

Gino  and  I  walked  Mr.  Ro^iter  to  t; 
studio.  He  looked  kind  of  dazed,  ^\^ler. 
got  back  Mamma  was  having  a  last  ci 
of  tea.  She  said,  "You  were  right,  Lis 
He  is  funny-looking  but  he  does  seem  to  1 
nice.  I  hope  he  doesn't  ruin  the  teapcr 

Mr.  Rossiter  fixed  the  teapot  wonde 
fully.  Nannie  and  Mamma  couldn't  tt^ 
where  it  had  been  mended.  It  shone  wit 
a  lovely  soft  glow,  and  I  had  to  tell  thei 
that  Mr.  Rossiter  did  that  with  rouge, 
knew  a  lot  about  how  Mr.  Rossiti 
worked.  I  was  with  him  a  great 
When  she  was  home  Mamma  was  bus 
with  guests  who  came  up  from 
York  and  down  from  Connecticut  evi 
nings  early  and  weekends  to  swim  froi 
our  beach  and  have  barbecued  things  1 
eat  on  the  lawn.  They  were  very  prett 
people.  Handsome  men  with  tanne 
chests  and  ladies  in  bikinis.  Mr.  Rossit€ 
never  came  down  when  they  were  on  th 
beach.  I  stayed  with  him. 

It  was  very  hot  until  way  after  Labo 
Day.  When  Mr.  Rossiter  was  workin 
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he  wore  nothing  but  a  pair  of  shorts, 
sneaks,  and  that  leather  apron.  He  would 
work  at  the  forge  or  at  one  of  the  benches, 
and  I  would  talk.  I  told  him  the  story  of 
my  life.  Sometimes  when  I  was  talking 
about  Mamma,  Mr.  Rossiter  would  light 
his  pipe  and  look  out  of  the  windows 
Sometimes  I'd  find  him  sitting  outside 
looking  at  the  sailboats.  Gino  would 
play  with  his  ball,  and  I'd  dream,  and  I 
guess  Mr.  Rossiter  was  dreaming  too. 
It  was  lovely  just  being  with  him. 

One  afternoon  Mamma  had  guests  in, 
and  they  all  said  the  same  things  about 
me:  about  how  pretty  I  was— which  I 
knew  wasn't  true  because  my  hair  was 
just  long  and  lank  and  my  eyes  blue- 
gray,  and  I  was  going  to  start  wearing 
braces  because  my  teeth  had  come  in 
crooked.  I  was  skinny  and  awkward,  and 
their  voices  didn't  sound  right  when  they 
said  such  things. 

There  was  one  older  handsome  man. 
He  said  to  Mamma,  "I  understand  Dib 
lives  around  here." 

Mamma  said,  "The  industrial 
designer?" 

The  handsome  older  man  had  a  mous- 
tache like  the  Guardsmen  wear  in  Lon- 
don. "His  real  name  is  Rossiter.  A  queer 
duck.  No  one  ever  sees  him,  but  he's  un- 
doubtedly the  best  American  silversmith 
since  Paul  Revere." 
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m  i  I  was  wearing  stretch  pants 
cd  e-knit  pullover.  She  had  a  rib- 
1  llr  hair  and  she  looked  like  me 
ti;  nouth  open,  only  pretty.  She 
"(  my  goodness!  We  had  him 
01  teapot.  Robert  Dibdin  Rossi- 
e'  lur  tenant." 

>  r  n  said,  "Ask  him  in,  will  you, 
1?  d  like  to  meet  him." 
m  a  said,  "He's  a  friend  of  Lisa's, 
jr  le'il  come  if  she  asks  him." 

]  ssiter  wouldn't.  He  said,  "I'm 
,ui  for  parties." 

lid  'You'd  much  rather  stay  here 
m.and  Gino,  wouldn't  you?"  I 
1  itil  Nannie  came  for  me.  I 
r  1  ich  on  Mamma's  parties  either. 

0  one  morning  and  I  had  the 
V  iderful  warm  feeling.  After 

1  1 1)  and  I  were  going  mooncuss- 
\'(  v-ere  going  to  pick  up  the  best 

1  CDlored  glass  that  had  been 
h.  and  etched  by  the  water  roll- 
er lack  and  forth  across  the  beach, 
ill  hi^  pieces  in  apothecary  jars, 
.  r !  I  he  sun  shone  on  them  the 
vie  entrancing. 

ei  into  Mamma's  room.  She  was 
1  \  V  ing  her  toast  and  jam  and  tea. 

having  his  buttered  toast, 
ie  inie  in  and  said,  "Come,  come. 
Ti  I'll  Both  of  you." 

I    1  ,\-  bursting  with  my  disco v- 
"I  love  Dib.  I  love  Mr. 

lided.  Mamma  looked  at 
eyes  wide,  her  hair  going 
way  like  a  black  cloud. 

1.  11.^  grownups  ask  the  silliest 
0  . 1  said,  "Because  he  loves  me." 
n  ia  said,  "Of  course.  Are  you 

t  propose?" 

li  "I'm  going  to  tell  him.  What's 
K  oi  loving  someone  if  you  don't 

i(  ?" 

e  to  dress  for  school  and  I  could 
"  inie  scolding  Mamma.  I  heard 
say,  "If  I  like  handsome 

B  must  have  said  again,  "Hand- 
as  handsome  does,"  because 
said,  "You're  always  saying 

lat  do  handsome  men  do  that 

n  don't  do?" 

i  said,  "Nothing  good,  you  can 
'  I  heard  that  because  Nannie 
!r  way  to  my  room.  She  tweaked 
a  lot  as  she  brushed  it,  but  I 
ind.  I  was  thinking  how  happy 
Id  be  when  I  told  him. 
ere  on  the  beach.  There  were 
ny  sailboats  to  be  seen  anymore. 

That's  very  kind  of  you." 
m't  what  I'd  expected.  I  said, 
/ou  loVe  me  too?" 
lesitated  a  long  moment  and 
said,  "Of  course  I  love  you." 
was  better.  Dib  sat  on  a  rock 
ked.  Gino  chased  a  sand  fiea.  I 
le  Dib.  He  said,  "What  are  we 
do  about  it?" 
"What  do  you  mean?" 
aid,  "I£  you  love  someone  you 
be  with  them  all  the  time.  I 
ify  well  marry  you,  can  I?" 
1,  "I  guess  I'm  too  young  to 
nyone." 

said,  "You  are.  I  could  adopt 

,  "All  right,"  and  Dib  said,  "But 
already  got  your  mother  and 

There  wouldn't  be  any  grounds 
to  petition  the  courts.  However, 
•ried  your  mother  then  the  courts 
't  have  anything  to  say." 

made  sense.  I  said,  "All  right, 
arry  Mamma." 


Dib  knocked  the  pipe  against  the  rock. 
"The  question  is  how  to  go  about  it." 

I  said,  "I'll  tell  her." 

I  told  Mamma  when  she  came  home 
that  night.  There  was  a  handsome  man 
waiting  downstairs  to  take  her  out  to 
dinner.  Mamma  laughed  and  threw  up 
her  hands.  "The  man  must  be  a  genius. 
He's  quite  mad." 

I  told  Dib  the  next  day.  He  said,  "I 
was  afraid  of  that." 

I  said,  "What  shall  we  do?" 

Dib  said,  "What  can  we  do?  Picket 


her?  Carry  signs  saying,  'Alison  Ames  is 
unfair  to  lovers'?" 

.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  idea.  While 
Dib  was  working  I  got  one  of  his  big 
cardboards.  I  made  the  letters  large  and 
black  and  used  Dib's  colors  to  make  cur- 
licues and  flourishes.  Dib  was  busy,  so 
Gino  and  I  took  the  sign  to  Beach 
Road  where  Mamma  would  see  it  when 
she  came.  I  walked  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  stone  wall  the  way  pickets  do  on 
TV.  Some  cars  went  by,  and  people 
stared.  A  couple  of  cars  stopped.  Then 


the  police  car  came.  Mr.  Magunty  said, 
"What  is  this?" 

I  told  him.  Mr.  Magunty  said,  "You 
can't  do  it." 

Mr.  Magunty  told  the  people  to  move 
on,  but  they  only  laughed,  and  then 
Mamma  drove  up.  She  looked  awful 
pretty  in  her  fur-trimmed  black  suit  but 
when  she  saw  the  placard  she  snatched 
it  and  tore  it  across.  She  marched  across 
the  lawn  with  the  pieces  to  the  studio 
with  me  and  Gino  trotting  behind. 

Mamma  was  so  angry  (Continued) 
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Love  r^yllfair  continued 


she  stuttered.  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself.  Encouraging  a  child  to  .  .  . 
to  . . .  make  a  public  mock  of  me." 

I  got  behind  Dib  because  I  get  fright- 
ened when  Mamma  is  angry.  It  happens 
so  seldom.  Dib  took  the  pieces  of  card- 
board and  looked  at  them.  Then  he  got 
angry,  too,  and  he  was  even  more  im- 
pressive than  Mamma. 
He  said,  "Who  gave 
you  the  right  to  lord  it 
over  us  as  if  you  were 
the  Queen  of  F]nglan<i? 
I  didn't  know  about  this, 
but  if  Lisa  wants  to, 
she  can  picket.  It's  the 
inalienable  right  of 
Americans  like  your 
daughter  and  myself." 

Mamma's  mouth  was 
wide  open.  She  said, 
"You  you  exasperat- 
ing man,"  and  ran  out 
of  the  studio.  I  said  to 
Dib,  "The  sign's  all 
l(»rn."  Dibsaid,"!  know. 
1  guess  you'd  better  not 
picket  anymore."  lie  lit 
his  pipe  and  pulfed  sort 
of  sadly.  (liiioand  I  went 
back  to  the  house. 
Mamma  wouldn't  talk 
I  ( I  me.  Nan  nie  was  prel  I  y 
Krumpy  loo. 

I  gu<>.ss  I  hut  was  ill 
October  because  the 
leaves  all  started  tun>- 
bling  down.  Then  it  was 
November.  Mamma 
went  somewh»'re  for 
Thanksgiving,  which 
didn't  mean  much  to 
her  or  Nannie,  Mamma 
being  Knglisli  and  Nan- 
nie Scottish,  but  Nannie 
got  a  turkey,  and  Dib 
came  and  had  dinner 
with  us.  The  first  snow 
came,  and  then  every- 
thing froze.  Dib  worked 
and  I  sat  and  read  by 
the  fire  made  of  drift- 
wood we  collected  on 
the  beach.  It  had  the 
lovelie.st  green  antl  bine 
(lames. 

1  thought  I  ought  to 
talkto  Manmianowthat 
sh»'  had  time  to  get  over 
being  angry,  but  Dib 
said,  "What's  the  use? 
We're  sunk."  I  asked 
Nannie,  and  she  said, 
"Leave  her  alone.  Hand- 
some is  as  handsome 
does." 

"For  women  too?" 

"Just  as  bad,"  Nannie 
said.  "1  should  have  whacked  her  harder 
when  she  was  your  age,  only  she  was  so 
bonny." 

Then  it  froze  real  hard.  There  was  ice 
in  the  Sound  and  on  the  shore,  and  the 
geese  came  down  from  Canada.  We  were 
busy  getting  ready  to  fly  to  England  for 
Christmas.  I  didn't  want  to  go.  I  said, 
"I  could  stay  with  Dib.  Someone  has  to 
mind  Gino.  He  can't  abide  the  vet's." 

Nannie  said,  "Mr.  Rossiter  will  take 
care  of  Gino.  I  asked  him." 

Mamma  said,  "I  will  not  be  put  under 
obligation  to  that  man.  He's  impos- 
sible." 

Nannie  said,  "Vairy  well,  Alison  Wes- 


lon.  The  vet  it  is  for  the  wee  doggy,  but 
I'll  not  be  comin'  back  wi'  ye  to  the 
States."  I  knew  Nannie  was  angry  be- 
cause otherwise  she  doesn't  sound  all 
Scots  like  that.  Mamma  said,  "Oh  Nan- 
nie, you  wouldn't.  You  can't,"  and  I  felt 
my  heart  start  to  beat  again.  So  long  as 
I  didn't  lose  Nannie,  I  didn't  mind  going 
to  England  for  a  few  days.  We  had  to 
take  Grandma  and  Grandpa  their  pres- 
ents and  get  ours  from  them  and  have 
roast  goose. 


store  tinware.  So  thin  that  if  a  baby 
leans  on  it,  it  will  crumple.  The  model  be- 
longs to  me,  and  I'm  giving  it  to  Lisa." 

"You  can't,"  Mamma  said.  "It  be- 
longs in  a  museum." 

"After  I'm  dead,"  Dib  said.  "Lewis 
Carroll  gave  Alice  the  manuscript,  didn't 
he?  I'm  giving  this  to  Lisa." 

"I  can't  permit  you  to,"  Mamma  said. 

Dib  looked  at  Mamma  a  long  time. 
He  said,  "I  don't  think  I  like  you.  You've 
such  a  face  as  drifts  through  dreams  and 


:am'  ' 
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Dib  came  the  day  before  we  left.  He 
had  a  present  for  me  in  a  big  box.  He 
said,  "You  can  open  it  when  you  get 
back,  Lisa,"  but  I  simply  had  to  see,  and 
Mamma  opened  the  box  and  took  out 
the  pieces  that  were  wrapped  not  only  in 
tissue  paper  but  were  inside  chamois 
bags.  They  were  silver.  A  teapot  and 
sugar  and  creamer  and  slop  bowl  and  a 
huge  silver  tray. 

Mamma's  eyes  were  enormous.  She 
said,  "You  ean't  give  something  like  this 
to  a  child.  It's  priceless." 

Dib  said,  "I  can  if  I  want.  It's  the 
model  for  a  line  of  machine-made  silver 
that's  being  pushed  like  five-and-dime- 


a  man's  pipe  smoke,  but  that's  all  you 
are.  A  snare  and  a  delusion."  He  took 
the  box  away  and  I  cried  and  Gino 
barked.  Nannie  said  to  Mamma,  "You 
can't  abide  an  honest  man,  can  you? 
Handsome  puppy  dogs  coming  on  all 
fours  is  to  your  liking." 

Mamma  said,  "I  don't  mean  to  be 
nasty  to  him,  but  he  makes  me  . 
oh. . . ."  Then  Mamma  ran  up  the  stairs. 

We  got  back  right  after  the  New  Year. 
Gino  was  happy  to  see  us,  but  he  had 
liked  being  with  Dib.  When  Nannie  let 
him  out  in  the  morning  he  made  his  sniff 
rounds  and  then  he  ran  to  the  studio  and 
barked  until  Dib  let  him  in.  Gino  had 


his  buttered  toast  while  Dib  had  h 
cofifee. 

It  had  stayed  real  cold  wh\ie  we  wei 
away.  The  Sound  was  frozen  solid  do.- 
in.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  nortl, 
east,  ice  floes  got  piled  on  top  of 
another.  The  geese  sheltered  close  to  t 
rocks.  They  flew  away  when  we  cam' 
close. 

I  was  happy  to  be  back.  Mamma  wa 
as  well.  She  said,  "I  love  England,  bu 
this  is  home."  She  said,  "It  was  ver 
kind  of  Mr.  Rossiter  t 
take  care  of  Gino.  Let' 
have  him  to  dinner 
Nannie,  so  that  I  cai 
thank  him  properly, 
promise  I'll  behave, 
really  missed  him.  Yoi 
tell  him,  Lisa.  Any  nigh 
he  chooses.' 

I  told  Dib.  He  said 
"Thank  your  mothe 
for  the  invitation 
tell  her  I'm  not  coming 
I'll  keep  your  Christina 
present  until  you're  ol( 
enough  to  claim  it." 

I  told  Mamma  wha< 
Dib  had  said.  She  said 
"I'm  sorry.  I  truly  atn.' 
She  looked  at  Nannie 
but  Nannie  only  shook 
her  head.  A  handson« 
man  called  Mamma  on 
the  phone,  but  .Mamnn 
told  Nannie  to  say  that 
she  wasn't  home. 

The  next  day  was 
Saturday.  Dib  and 
and  Gino  went  moon- 
cussing,  though  Dib 
didn't  seem  to  have  his 
heart  in  it.  It  was  1 
cold,  and  our  beach 
looked  like  the  Pole. 
Dib  said,  "I  should  have 
my  head  examined.  Why 
should  I  freeze 
when  I  could  be  sunning 
myself  in  Rio  or  Anto- 
fagasta  or  somewhere?" 

I  said,  "You  wouldn't 
go  away  without  me." 

"What  can  I  do?" 
Dib  asked.  "We're  star- 
crossed.  We  can't  elope. 
There  are  laws  against 
that.  They'd  send  Offi- 
cer Magunty  after  us. 
He'd  put  me  in  prison. 
We  can't  even  get  intoi 
a  pea-green  boat  with 
some  honey  and  plenty 
of  money." 

I  was  thinking,  so  I 
only  said,  "Wrapped  up 
in  a  five-pound  note  like 
Owl  and  Pussy-cat." 

It  was  such  a  terrible 
problem  that  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to 
Gino.  He'd  been  barking  at  some  dingy 
old  gulls.  The  geese  had  flown  away,  but 
one  of  them  came  back  and  settled  in  the 
open  water  under  a  pile  of  floes.  Gino  is 
very  clever  but  sometimes  he's  not  bright. 
So  long  as  it  isn't  water,  he  thinks  that 
everything  is  dry  land.  He '  dashed  out 
onto  a  floe  to  chase  the  goose  and  he 
couldn't  stop.  The  goose  flew  away,  but 
Gino  slid  across  the  floe  into  the  water. 
I  ran  out  to  help  him.  The  next  thing  I 
was  in  the  water  too. 

I  had  on  my  fleece-lined  boots  and  my; 
zipped-up  ski  suit  and  gloves  so  that  at' 
first  I  didn't  feel  anything  except  the  icy 
water  hitting  my  face ;         ( Contin  ued) 
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about  people  who  care 


^Lovec^ffair 


but  all  of  a  sudden  I  couldn't  breathe. 

Dib  jumped  right  in.  The  water  was 
over  my  head,  but  Dib  being  so  tail,  it 
only  came  to  his  chest.  He  caught  me  up 
and  flung  Gino  onto  the  shore.  He 
climbed  out  of  the  water  and  ran  to  the 
stairs.  His  boots  sloshed.  He  held  me  and 
said,  over  and  over,  "Oh,  Lord,  Oh 
Lord.  ..."  I  could  hear  him  clearly. 

Dib  burst  into  our  house.  Mamma 
came  flying  down  the  stairs.  Nannie 
came  from  the  kitchen.  Mamma  cried 
out,  and  Nannie  said,  "Upstairs,  quick." 
Dib  was  groaning,  Gino  was  sneezing 
and  trying  to  rub  off  the  icicles  on  the 
carpeting,  and  I  was  losing  my  battle 
to  breathe. 

Mamma  cried,  "She's  blue,"  and  Dib 
groaned,  "It's  my  fault.  It 'sail  my  fault." 
Nannie  caught  me  from  him.  She  pulled 
off  my  hoots  and  the  ski  suit,  ripped  off 
my  sweater  and  my  woolen  union  suit, 
and  gave  me  such  a  whack  on  the  bot- 
tom that  my  breath  had  to  come  back  so 
I  could  yell". 

Mamma  wrung  her  hands  and  Dib 
stood  shivering.  Nannie  said,  "Get  un- 
der the  shower,  Mr.  Rossiter.  Alison, 
whiskey." 

Mamma  said,  "I'll  call  Doctor  Mere- 
dith." 

Nannie  said,  "Foosh.  Into  the  bath 
immediately,  Mr.  Hossiter.  You  put  the 
kettle  on,  Alison,  and  dry  that  French 
excuse  for  a  dog." 

By  the  time  Doctor  Meredith  came  I 
was  feeling  warm  once  more.  Gino  was 
almost  dry.  Mamma  had  got  dressed, 
and  only  Dib  was  shivering  .so  that  the 
whiskey  glass  clinked  against  his  teeth 
as  he  stood  outside  my  door  wearing 
Nannie's  old  bathrobe  that  hardly  came 
to  his  knees. 

Doctor  Men'dith  poked  me  and  steth- 
oscoped me  and  tapped  me  back  and 
front.  I  was  worried  about  Dib  because 
between  sneezes  he  kept  saying,  "It's 
all  my  fault." 

Nannie  said,  "Don't  be  silly,  sir.  Chil- 
dren and  dogs  always  fall  in  the  water. 
Winter  and  .summer  both." 

Mamma  said,  "You  saved  her.  How 
could  it  be  your  fault?" 

Dib  said,  "It's  a  punishment.  I  lied 
to  her." 

"The  man's  feverish,"  Nannie  said. 
Hut  Dib  .said,  "It's  true.  I  told  her  I 
l()\  ed  her." 

Manmia  said,  "Don't  you?"  and  Dib 
said,  "Of  c-cour.se  I  d-do  but  I  d-didn't 
then.  I  had  ulterior  motives.  I  was  using 
her.  You  can't  d-do  that.  You  can't  lie 
to  children." 

Doctor  Meredith  said,  "I  don't  think 
Lisa  is  any  the  worse  for  trying  to  be  a 
polar  cub.  Keep  her  in  bed  and  watch 
her  temperature.  Let's  have  a  look  at 
you,  Mr.  Rossiter." 

Nannie  said,  "He's  delirious.  I'll  go 
get  him  some  clothes  from  the  studio." 

I  was  fine  the  next  day.  So  was  Gino. 
But  Dib  was  down  with  chills  and  fever. 
Doctor  Meredith  shot  him  full  of  anti- 
somethings.  He  said,  "The  man  is  skin 
and  bones.  He  needs  a  wife  to  see  that  he 
eats  properly." 

I  guess  Dib  was  really  delirious.  Nan- 
nie nursed  him,  and  Doctor  Meredith 
came  twice  more.  Dib  thrashed  around 
and  a  couple  of  times  he  cried  out 
Mamma's  name.  I  told  her,  but  when 
she  came  Dip  wasn't  delirious  anymore. 
He  turned  his  head  from  Mamma  and 
said,  "Go  away.  Just  go  away." 


He  was  better  a  couple  of  days  later 
but  he  looked  awful  white.  I  said,  "You 
do  love  me,  don't  you?  You  were  just 
delirious  when  you  said  you  didn't, 
weren't  you?" 

Dib  said,  "I  love  you.  Don't  ever 
doubt  that." 

I  said,  "Mamma  is  sorry  she  was  mean 
about  Gino  and  my  Christmas  present. 
She  really  would  like  you  to  come  to 
dinner." 

Dib  said,  "I  don't  want  to  come.  Only 
a  complete  idiot  keeps  banging  his  head 
against  a  wall.  I'm  going  away.  I  should 
have  gone  sooner." 

I  didn't  believe  him.  I  didn't  see  how 
he  could  go  when  we  loved  one  another 
so  much,  but  I  didn't  say  anything  to 
Mamma  or  Nannie.  They  were  pretty 
much  on  the  outs.  The  phone  kept  ring- 
ing, but  Mamma  told  Nannie  to  tell  all 
the  handsome  men  that  she  wasn't  in. 

And  then,  one  Sunday  morning  after 
church  I  came  to  the  studio,  and  Dib 
was  taking  down  the  electric  furnace. 
My  heart  just  stopped  beating.  I  ran 
home  crying  and  I  said,  "He  can't  go.  I 
love  him." 

Nannie  took  me  in  her  arms.  She  said, 
"I  hope  you're  satisfied,  Alison  Weslon." 

Mamma  .said,  "I  don't  want  him  to 
go.  You  know  that.  But  what  can  I  do?" 

Nannie  said,  "If  you  had  the  sense  of 
this  bairn  yoy'd  remember  what  she  said. 
What's  the  good  of  caring  for  a  body  if 
you  don't  tell  them?  Stop  haverin'  and 
get  a  coat." 

We  went  across  the  frozen  lawn.  Dib 
had  the  furnace  completely  apart.  He 
looked  at  us,  his  sandy  hair  all  awry  and 
his  eyes  almost  black  in  his  pale  face. 

Mamma  said,  "You  can't  go  away.  It 
isn't  fair  to  Lisa  now  that  you've  made 
her  love  you." 

Dib  .said,  "I  love  her  too.  It's  not  my 
fault  that  the  only  thing  I  can  do  is  love 
her  from  a  distance." 

Mamma  said,  "We  don't  want  you  to 
go.  You  you  and  Lisa  can  have  one 
another." 

Dib's  face  got  really  handsome,  but  he 
said  sternly,  "The  conditions  hold.  If  I 
take  Lisa  I  have  to  take  everything  that 
goes  with  her  and  I'm  not  sure  anymore 
that  I  want  to." 

Mamma  was  pink  as  a  rose.  She  said, 
"If  you'll  come  to  tea  we  could  talk 
about  it." 

I  was  fairly  dancing.  I  said,  "What's 
there  to  talk  about?" 

I'm  not  sure  they  heard  me.  Nannie 
took  me  by  the  hand.  She  already  had 
Gino  under  one  arm.  She  led  me  outside. 
I  heard  Dib  say,  "Why  should  I  come? 
I  know  you  think  I'm  funny-looking. 
That  I  .  .  ." 

Mamma  said,  "I  don't.  Not  anymore. 
Not  in  a  long  time.  You  grow  on  one  so. 
You . . .  Oh,  please,  Dib,  don't  be  unkind 
to  me." 

I  didn't  hear  anything  more.  I  said  to 
Nannie,  "Do  you  think  we  had  better 
go  back  in?" 

Nannie  put  down  Gino  but  she  kept 
tight  hold  of  my  hand.  She  said,  "We'd 
better  go  have  our  tea.  Just  us.  They 
won't  be  coming  before  dinner,  but  don't 
worry,  everything  is  all  right." 

That's  how  my  love  affair  turned  out 
so  well.  I  don't  mind  sharing  Dib  with 
Mamma  and  Nannie  and  Gino.  I  didn't 
even  mind  Mamma  marrying  Dib  be- 
cause I  knew  all  along  that  I  was  too 
young.  It's  very  comforting  though,  as 
Nannie  agrees,  because  I  won't  have  to 
worry  about  the  sort  of  man  I'll  marry 
when  I'm  old.  I  know  who  he'll  be. 
Someone  like  Dib.  ■ 


Away  Goes 
Corn,CaHoui 
Bunion  Pair! 


Pain  Stops  Almost  Instant 
With  Dr.  SchoM's  Zino-pad! 

In  seconds.  Dr.  SchoU's  Zinc-pads 
of  corns,  callouses,  bunions, 
sore  toes!  These  super-soft, 
protective  pads  give  soothing, 
nerve-deep  relief  by  cushioning 
the  painful  areas  from  shoe 
pressure  and  friction. 
Used  with  separate  medicated 
disks  included  in  each  package. 
Zino  pads  also  remove  corns, 
callouses  one  of  the  fastest  ways 
known.  Applied  at  first  sign  of 
irritation,  they  prevent  corns, 
callouses,  sore  toes,  blisters 
from  forming.  Essential  for 
daily  foot  care.   At  all  stores. 


DrScholls 

Zinopads 


WHEN  YOUR  FALSE  TEETH      ^  j 
GET  ON  YOUR  NERVES  USE     j  ( 
/  SPECIAL  TASTEBT-H  POWDER  ' 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves 
dentl-sts  give  special  FASTEETH  powder 
helps  hold  teeth  In  place  — helps  keep  t: 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  whM^ 
talk — makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTE 
cashlons  tender  gums  so  you  can  bite  ha 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  com' 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak 
clearly  without  embarrassment.  FASTEET' 
alkaline    (non-acid).    Checks    "plate  (X 
( denture  breath ) .  At  drug  counters  everywb 


500  ZIP  CODE  LABELS 


Start  using  the  new  Zip  code  numbers  on  your  i 
address  labels.  Any  name,  address  and  Zip  code  t  >S 
tifully  printed  in  black  on  crisp  white  gummed  p 
Rich  gold  trim.  Up  to  4  lines.  2"  long.  Set  of  O 
labels  in  plastic  box,  50c.  Ppd.  Fast  service.  Mi 
back  guarantee.  If  you  don't  know  the  correct  Zip  ^ 
number,  just  add  lOc  per  set  and  we  will  look  it  u  * 
any  address.  Same  fast  service.  Send  for  free  ca'  ?■ 
Waller  Drake,  9909-3  Drake  BIdg.,  Colorado  Spf 
^?!Bk''rB°BW  !>«■■      Satisfaction  Guarantee 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  we  snip  withm  48  hou  . 
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miked  Jrom  page  72  C~ 
ian  odian,  Louis  XV  and  pre-Colum- 
iarishe  was  a  buyer,  was  Mrs.  Merri- 
•ea  er,  with  a  keen  sense  of  a  bargain 
nd  noteworthy  eye  for  a  new  painter. 
,az?  at  you  from  her  dining-room 
all!  were  sterling  canvases  by  the 
au  5ts.  When  she'd  bought  them,  after 
11,  |ey  had  indeed  been  new  painters. 
A ;  on  her  dining-room  table,  with 
s  ( orgian  silver  and  mismatched  but 
OTiementary  porcelain,  she  served 
le  est  English  food,  and  the  best 
rei:^,  and  occasionally  the  best  Indo- 
hiise. 

B,  she  kept  a  firm  hand  on  house- 
)lc'ccounts. 

F  good  cheeses,  wines,  and  Nor- 
ari/  apples,  she  shopped  with  an  eye 
I  p^:e;  Shetland  and  cashmere  sweat- 
p  id  throws  were  the  products  of  her 
idustry,  as,  indeed,  were  her  in- 
ly embroidered  napkins  and  the 
•petit-point  coverings  of  her  Queen 
lining-room  chairs.  She  was  a  good 
fer  on  a  fairly  high  level,  but  far 
spendthrift.  What  it  came  to  was 
le  had  always  lived  well,  and  she 
ued  to  live  well. 

why  not  really?  Her  income  was 
suit  of  odd  bits  and  pieces  of  es- 
her  father's,  her  husband's,  a  ma- 
uncle's,  a  series  of  fiercely  devoted 
s',  and  occasionally  a  friend's.  The 
tal  for  the  foreseeable  future,  even 
;axes,  was  enough  to  keep  up  the 
in  Wilton  Crescent,  indulge  her 
'or  aesthetics,  and  bar  financial 
sion  from  her  drawing  room, 
tified  by  this  apparently  indestruc- 
dlncome,  she  was  an  activist— politi- 
Ui  socially,   and   morally— though 
tl  he  advent  of  the  years  her  social- 
n  rew  less  Fabian  and  her  philan- 
riy  more  personal.  What  had  begun 
lavian  or  Webbian  was  now  far 
isrxplosive.  For  years  she  had  given 
rilf  as  well  as  her  money  to  an  in- 
ii  number  of  causes;  now  she  gave 
r  ine  to  certain  well-defined  projects. 
)  e  rest,  she  gave  only  her  name  and, 
<  occasion,  her  house. 
Iiwas  to  this  house  that  I'd  come 
IK  the  war — to  this  drawing  room 
Irrible  awe— to  join  a  group  of 
d  leans,  Free  French  and  British 
i  rs,  for  tea.  Mrs.  Merriweather  had 
1  id  of  what  she  called  the  USO  can- 


teenish  look,  and  she  tried  to  maintain 
in  her  wartime  invitation  list  and  her 
tea  cakes,  a  visible— if  sketchy— rem- 
nant of  the  way  she'd  always  lived.  She 
succeeded  only  because  she  was  no  rem- 
nant herself,  but  total  and  authentic. 
Her  quick,  mercurial  mind  sought  out 
the  lonely  guest,  integrated  him  with  his 
peers,  brought  circles  into  play,  one 
against  the  other,  and  resurrected  con- 
versation on  a  plane  divorced  from  the 
war,  its  sorties,  its  casualties,  its  ad- 
vances, but  deeply  involved  with  war's 
true  significance.  It  was,  for  her  guests, 
overwhelming  joy  to  be  back  on  moral- 
ity, religion,  and  meaningful  politics. 
One  left  with  a  desperate  hope  to  be 
asked  again  into  civilization— a  hope 
not  as  forlorn  as  you  would  think.  It 
simply  required  using  one's  head. 

For  me,  naked  bribery  was  the  note.  I 
searched  war-barren  London  for  a  suit- 
able gift  to  accompany  my  bread-and- 
butter  note,  wavered  over  a  sheaf  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  from  Constance  Spry, 
but  remembered  a  bowl  of  them  on  her 
papier-mache  table  in  the  hall,  and  set- 
tled instead  for  two  blushing  pink,  out- 
of-season  fresh  peaches,  displayed  as 
jewels  in  cotton  wool  at  Fortnum  and 
Mason.  A  guinea  each  they  were,  but 
eminently  right.  So  right  that  I  received 
a  note  in  Mrs.  Merriweather's  own  hand: 

"You  are  brutally  extravagant,"  she 
wrote,  "and  I'm  delighted,  for  they  are 
the  first  peaches  I've  seen  in  more  than 
four  years.  My  instinct  is  to  wolf  them 
down,  as  I  used  to  with  Scotch  salmon 
when  I  was,  so  long  ago,  pregnant,  but 
the  community  sense,  one  of  my  war- 
time follies,  has  prevailed,  and  I've  de- 
cided to  share  them  eight  ways  and 
have  seven  guests  on  Tuesday,  the  third. 
Will  you  come— not,  oh,  so  sadly,  for 
dinner,  for  my  coupons  have  long  since 
run  out,  but  for  dessert  and  palpable 
Nescafe?  If  I  can  find  a  man  to  tune  my 
ancient  Bechstein,  we  may  have  some 
music.  But  I  doubt  that  I  can  find  a 
man." 

I  can't  tell  you  whether  she  did  or 
not,  because  I  was  ordered  back  to 
France  that  afternoon  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  London  for  two  months.  By  that 
time,  tuning  the  Bechstein  was  aca- 
demic, because  a  V-2  had  done  its  fiend's 
work  in  Wilton  Crescent,  and  a  good 
deal  of  Mrs.  Merriweather's  house  was 
severely  damaged. 

Not  until  1950  was  the  house  restored 
to  a  comparatively  valid  copy  of  what  it 
had  been  before  the  bomb  damage— 
at  what  cost  of  (Continued) 


"Door's  jammed.  I'll  have  you  out  in  about  an  hour ' 
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Because  you  needed  something  nnore 
connfortable . . .  Scott  created  Conf idets 


Now  from  Scott,  a  sanitary  napkin 

that  really  fits.  Only  Confidets  are 
shaped  'J  to  follow  the  lines  of  your  body 

—wide  in  front,  slim  in  back— for  more 
comfort,  more  protection.  Only  Confidets 

have  extra  absorbency  in  the  middle 
where  you  need  it.  There's  a 

moisture-proof  inner  shield,  too. 

Comfort  and  confidence...Conf  idetS 


SCOTT         MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


Q(nfl.(9\ff^''^'  continued 

money,  care,  searching,  waxing,  and  re- 
finishing,  one  could  not  imagine.  For 
Mrs.  Merriweather  it  had  been  a  work 
of  passion,  requiring  reservoirs  of  energy 
usually  not  available  at  her  age. 

A  number  of  times  during  the  ten 
years  after  the  war,  I  visited  London 
and  Mrs.  Merriweather,  delighted  that 
she  looked  so  well  and  her  spirits  were 
so  high,  but  occasionally  worried  by  her 
frailness.  It  was  not  possible  to  discuss 
her  health  with  her;  she  regarded  health 
as  an  ever-present,  inalienable  right. 
She  was  never  ill;  she  suffered  none  of 
the  blights  of  her  years;  she  refused  to 
admit  the  science  of  geriatrics. 

But  ,  like  her  contemporaries,  Maugham 
and  Churchill,  she  wan  getting  on.  Only 
licr  involvements,  unlike  theirs,  were 
now  heavier  than  ever.  The  renaissance 
of  her  house,  demanding  enough,  was 
only  one  aspect  of  the  range  of  her 
acdvities. 

She  was  devoted  now  to  the  rebirth 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  since  she  was 
equally  disenchanted  by  Labor  and  the 
Tories,  and  she  had  at  last  found  it  in 
her.self  to  forgive  Lloyd  George.  She  had 
a  new  and  special  fondness  for  UNKSCO 
as  well  as  a  clear,  moral  commitment  to 
p.sychoanalysis.  The  British  view  toward 
Freud  she  found  insular  and  foolish.  She 
fought  back  by  joining  iimumerable 
committees  with,  I  suppose,  nationwide 
psychiatric  treatment  as  the  goal.  Nor 
was  this  her  only  goal.  In  art,  she  took 
her  stand  at  the  side  of  the  new  young 
artists,  just  as  she  battled  for  the  new 
young  playwrights,  and  the  new  young 
people.  With  equal  vigor,  she  l)attled 
the  New  Towns,  certain  that  no  intel- 
lectual or  national  fiber  could  emerge 
from  anti.sepsis  alone. 

In  1950,  then,  dose  to  eighty,  she  was 
a  woman  in  the  forefront.  She  was  also 
perilously  close  to  bankruptcy. 

Until  1959,  1  had  no  idea  of  lliol.  I  was 
back  in  London,  after  three  miserable 
weeks  trying  out  an  P^nglish  company  of 
a  play  in  Newcastle,  Manchester,  and 
Oxford.  I  was  tired,  certain  we  would 
have  a  failure,  homesick,  and  in  a  mood 
as  foul  as  I  can  ever  recall.  The  weather 
was  clo.sely  parallel. 

1  growled  at  the  management  of 
Claridge's,  was  rude  to  the  porters,  and 
was  prepared  to  leave  immediately  for 
New  York  when  I  walked  into  my 
fourth-floor  room  and  saw  a  welcoming 
vase  of  shining  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  a 
small  parcel  from  Fortnum's  containing 
two  peaches  in  cotton  wool. 

Mrs.  Merriweather,  of  course!  Just 
to  think  about  her  was  like  five  years  of 
successful  analysis.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, I  felt  as  thouuh  I'd  come  home. 

I  hastened  to  call  her  and  was  as- 
tonished there  was  im  reply,  h  was  five 
o'clock.  Out  to  tea  siinicwhere,  I  sup- 
posed. And  not  home  at  six.  Nor  .seven. 
Where  were  the  servants?  At  eight  I  was 
really  worried  and  called  Claudia  back- 
stage. 

One  does  not  call  Claudia  casually; 
you  must  be  prepared  for  a  needling  at- 
tack. That  is  Claudia's  way,  her  public 
image,  if  you  like— nublic  so  long  that 
the  private  had  struggled  to  meet  it,  and 
the  barriers  between  what  she  really  was 
and  what  she  pretended  to  be  as  an 
actress,  had  long  since  melted  away. 
No,  you  don't  call  Claudia  casually,  and, 


God  knows,  you  don't  ever— not  ever— 
call  her  backstage. 
I  did. 

"What  are  you— a  nut  or  something?" 
she  wanted  to  know,  after  I'd  told  her 
why  I'd  dared  call.  That  indigenous 
Manhattan  inquiry,  in  a  voice  expertly 
trained  in  Shakespeare  and  high  West 
End  comedy,  seemed  not  only  extraor- 
dinary but,  by  its  very  unsuitability  to 
the  personality  of  both  Claudia  and 
Mrs.  Merriweather,  alarming. 

With  reason.  "Mrs.  Merriweather," 
said  Claudia,  "is  in  hospital  with  a 
broken  hip,  has  been  for  some  weeks." 

"Good  God!"  I  said.  "Is  it  serious?" 

"Not  .serious,  but  tedious  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  plagued  by  side  issues." 

"How  did  it  happen?" 

"Lord  Russell,"  said  Claudia. 

"Lord  Russell?"  I  could  not  place 
him. 

"Bertrand  Russell." 

"Bertrand  Russell  broke  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather's  hip?"  As  I  said  it,  I  realized 
it  was  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  sen- 
tences I'd  ever  uttered  or,  indeed, 
heard. 

"She  was  picketing,"  said  Claudia. 
"Picketing?" 

"Yes,  dear.  Against  the  bomb.  If  you 
want  to  hear  more  about  it,  come 
round  after  the  performance  and  buy  me 
a  cheeseburger,  and  I'll  tell  you  about 
it.  I'll  also  make  you  a  member  of  The 
Conspiracy." 

Claudia  had,  despite  her  newfound 
passion  for  cheeseburgers  (the  result  of 
two  pictures  back-to-back  in  Holly- 
wood), lobster  thermidor  at  Mirabelle's. 
She  was  ravenously  hungry,  as  she  al- 
ways was  after  work,  and  so  her  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Merriweather's  affairs 
was  almost  incoherent. 

It  did  not  elude  me  that  her  broken, 
staccato  speech  was  deliberate,  for,  if 
there  was  one  thing  Claudia  detested,  it 
was  to  be  thought  sentimental.  If  you 
knew  her  well,  if  you'd  worked  with  her 
as  I  had,  you  learned  painfully  that  her 
exterior  was  as  brittle  as  nail  poli.sh  and 
that,  beneath  it,  she  suffered  from  an 


overdose  of  the  very  sentimentality  she 
fought  so  valiantly  to  hide. 

It  was  clear,  then,  that  she  was  deeply 
worried  about  Mrs.  Merriweather.  I 
instantly  suspected  far  more  than  an 
orthopedic  involvement.  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  so. 

Claudia  turned  on  me  fiercely.  My 
suspicions  were  utterly  unfounded. 
What  was  more,  the  injured  hip  was 
healing,  though  a  broken  bone  for  one 
who  was  almost  ninety  years  old  was 
hardly  a  matter  for  rejoicing.  The  pro- 
fessional prognosis  was  that  Mrs.  Mer- 
riweather was  progressing  nicely  and, 
while,  for  perhaps  a  year,  she  would 
limp  and  be  forced  to  lean  upon  a  cane, 
in  the  end,  she  would  be  self-sufficient 
again. 

What  then  was  The  Conspiracy  which 
so  preoccupied  Claudia  and  which,  in- 
deed, had  been  troubling  me  all  evening? 

Claudia  swore  me  to  secrecy.  What 
she  was  about  to  tell  me  was,  under  no 
circumstances,  to  be  communicated  to 
Mrs.  Merriweather  not  by  hint  or  ges- 
ture or  word-of-mouth.  I  was  aware, 
was  I  not,  of  Mrs.  Merriweather's 
almost  psychic  ability  to  suspect  and 
ferret  out  conspiracy?  I  was,  I  admitted, 
so  aware.  Was  I  also  aware  that  Mrs. 
Merriweather  was,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  penniless? 

No,  I  was  not.  Neither,  it  appeared, 
was  Mrs.  Merriweather  and  that  was 
the  texture  of  The  Conspiracy  engaged 
in  by  her  solicitors,  bankers,  friends  and 
remaining  relatives.  That  was  The  Con- 
spiracy which  I  was  invited  to  join 
after  a  blood  oath  never  to  reveal  the 
privileged  information  I  was  about  to 
hear. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  was  that  it 
had  occurred  to  no  one  that  Mrs.  Mer- 
riweather would  live  so  long  not  her 
friends,  solicitors,  bankers,  nor  certainly 
the  ancestors  who  had  left  her  what 
promised  to  be  more  than  an  adequate 
income.  Surely  they  could  not  have  fore- 
seen her  indestructibility  nor  the  de- 
basement of  the  pound,  the  rise  in  prices, 
or  the  spirals  of  inflation.  Mrs.  Merri- 
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weather,  then,  was  in  serious  finai  la 
straits. 

And  was  aware  of  it,  only  in  a  limited 
fashion.  For  that,  all  thanks  to  Thi^ 
Conspiracy. 

It  had  been  engaged  in,  originally,  pri- 
vately and  solely,  in  the  first  instance  by 
Max  Devitt,  her  solicitor,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Max  Devitt  who  had 
gone  off  to  Canada  when  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather had  rejected  him  and  married 
Mr.  Merriweather.  With  what  process 
he  had  healed  his  broken  heart,  returned 
to  England,  married  a  Miss  Burns,  and 
spawned  seven  sons  is  not  a  matter  for 
our  concern;  what  is  germane  is  only 
that  he  communicated  his  deep  regard 
for  Mrs.  Merriweather  to  his  children 
and  they,  in  turn,  to  theirs.  The  de- 
lightful factor  was  that  each  generation 
accepted  Mrs.  Merriweather  not  as  a 
legacy  but  as  a  friend.  And  her  friends 
were  not  only  the  Devitts. 

They  were  limitless.  They  were  promi- 
nent. They  were  wealthy,  .\lone  or  in 
concert,  they  could  and  would  have  pro- 
vided Mrs.  Merriweather  with  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  her  needs,  forever  if 
need  be. 

But  who  would  dare  breach  her  pride? 
Who  would  have  courage  enough  to  send 
the  first  check?  Who  would  intrude  on 
Mrs.  Merriweather's  private  world  with 
so  gross  an  invasion? 

I  agreed  that  philanthropy  or  charity, 
in  these  terms,  would  be  unspeakable. 
But  I  could  not  help  but  ask  a  nagging 
question. 

"After  all,"  I  said,  "Mrs.  Merri- 
weather is  not  without  resources.  The 
Wilton  Crescent  house  alone  is  a  splen- 
did asset.  ..." 

"Mortgaged,"  said  Claudia,  "to  the 
teeth." 

"F'urniture,  pictures,  and  porcelain, 
and  silver.  ..."  I  mumbled. 

"Are  you  suggesting,"  asked  Claudia, 
"that  we  tell  Mrs.  Merriweather  to  sell 
her  things?  Do  you  want  to  be  the  one 
to  suggest  it?  And  where  are  we  to  put 
her  with  the  money  we  realize  from  the 
sale  in  some  antiseptic  little  flat?  I  ask 
you  to  think  about  this.  Would  Mrs. 
Merriweather  he  Mrs.  Merriweather 
outside  of  her  environment,  apart  from 
her  ambiance?  How  long  do  you  think 
she  would  live  with  Swedish  modern 
furniture?  What  are  her  chances  of 
survival  in  an  off-the-rack  dress?" 

I  think  I  said,  "You're  exaggerating. 
Surely  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
situation.  .  .  ." 

Claudia  could  not  endure  me.  "There 
is  no  sense  whatever,"  she  said  icily, 
"trying  to  make  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
a  situation  when  you  are  ninety  years 
old.  What  is  required  is  a  nonrealistic 
appraisal.  Matters  must  be  arranged  on 
a  high  diplomatic  note.  Thank  God  for 
Max  Devitt." 

Max  Devitt,  it  appeared,  had  begun 
the  high  diplomatic  note  by  continuing 
to  send  dividends  on  securities  which 
Mrs.  Merriweather  held  in  companies 
that  had,  out  of  attrition  or  bad  manage- 
ment, ceased  to  exist.  But  these  were 
meager  at  best.  Yet  Max  did  not  dare 
double  them,  for  that  would-  have  re- 
quired explanations  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give,  certainly  not  while  Mrs. 
Merriweather's  clear  blue  eyes  pene- 
trated him.  She  was  not  an  easy  woman 
to  lie  to. 

Max  called  on  her  bankers.  All  sorts  of 
barriers  stood  in  the  way  of  increasing 
her  interest  in  the  small  savings  accounts 
she  cherished.  It  was  a  matter  to  be 
taken  up  with  the  (Gontinued) 
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Board,  all  of  whom  sympathized  with 
the  banker's  intention  to  double  the 
due  amounts  from  his  own  funds  and 
notify  Mrs.  Merriweather  on  official 
bank  stationery  of  her  small  windfall. 
The  Board  refused  permission.  Suppose 
Mrs.  Merriweather  should  make  public 
that  she  was  receiving  four  percent 
when  all  other  depositors  were  receiving 
two?  Quite,  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Sir  Malcolm  Lanyard  thought  of 
another  way.  Each  year  the  bank  an- 
nounced the  names  of  holders  and 
dead  accounts,  and  advertised  for 
heirs  and  assigns.  Suppose  a  dead  ac- 
count should  be  discovered  in  Mr. 
Merri weather's  name.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Sir  Malcolm  was  cerlaiii  such  an 
account  truly  existed  a  matter  of 
several  hundred  pounds,  perhaps  even 
a  thousand.  The  Board  was  certain  it 
would  be  a  thousand,  for  where  had 
Sir  Malcolm  met  his  wife,  Sylvia,  but 
in  Mrs.  Merriweather's  drawing  room? 

It  was  Sylvia  who  told  Claudia  of 
the  extraordinary  event.  Sylvia,  rather 
a  gossip,  if  out  of  the  best  possible 
motives,  also  told  Larry,  Gen,  Moofie, 
the  Duchess  of  Argyle,  and  her  maid 
who  was  cousin  to  Mrs.  Merriweather's 
cook. 

All  were,  of  course,  placed  on  oath, 
and  all  of  them  i.-i'.grpreted  it  to  mean 
that  no  one— but  absolutely  no  one- 
was  to  be  told,  unlet of  course,  he 
could  help.  The  secret  vas,  by  now. 


massively  held.  And  bankers,  trades- 
men, insurance  executives,  and  mort- 
gage holders  welded  Ihem.selves  into 
an  unofficial  committee  to  ameliorate 
Mrs.  Merriweather's  economic  im- 
balance. Up  to  a  point,  they  succeeded. 
The  small  miracle  was  that  these  risky 
adventures  had  not  penetrated  into 
the  nursing  home  where  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather lay  surrounded  by  flowers, 
books,  dusting  powder,  and  ounces 
of  perfumes  from  all  the  best  French 


"It  is  this  waste  that  I  object  to  the 
most,"  said  Claudia  firmly.  "This 
amazing,  useless  barrage  of  silly,  ex- 
pensive nothings  with  which  her 
friends  deluge  her,  when  she  might  so 
much  more  easily  use  the  money." 

"But  to  send  her  money?  .  .  ." 

"I  didn't  saij  that.  There  are  other 
ways." 

"Yes?" 

"Well,"  said  Claudia,  and  I  knew 
that  we  had  at  last  come  to  the  point. 
"Two  weeks  ago,  there  arrived  from 
Edie  Lassiter  the  moal  appalling  bed 
jacket  you've  ever  seen.  All  ostrich 
and  Alencon,  costing  buckets,  and 
entirely  unsuitable.  I  was  there  when 
it  arrived  and  Mrs.  Merriweather 
made  all  sorts  of  grateful  noises,  but 
I  knew  that  nothing  on  earth  would 
induce  her  to  wear  it.  So  I  suggested, 
in  a  tiny  voice,  that  she  exchange  it 
or,  better  still,  return  it  entirely.  Mrs. 
Merriweather  protested,  but  I  pointed 
out  how  silly  it  was  simply  to  put  it 
away  in  a  drawer,  and  what  was  more, 
Edie  Lassiter  would  never,  in  a  mil- 
lion years,  know.  And  how  on  earth 
could  Edie  Lassiter  have  ever  chosen 


the  monstrous  thing  to  begin  with? 
Mrs.  Merriweather's  protests  dimin- 
ished, and  I  took  the  miserable  object, 
put  it  into  its  box,  and  personally  re- 
turned it  to  the  shop.  Exactly  one 
hour  later,  I  nervously  returned  to  the 
hospital  and  handed  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather her  twenty-two  pounds.  I 
didn't  know  what  her  reaction  would 
be,  and  I  was  afraid  that,  suddenly, 
the  whole  house  of  cards  would  come 
undone,  and  Mrs.  Merriweather  would 
recognize  what  was  going  on." 
"Did  she?" 

"I  don't  know.  You  know  that 
smile  she  has,  that  utterly  noncom- 
mittal air,  that  public  face,  that  host- 
ess look,  that  countenance  usually  re- 
served for  royalty— well,  that's  the 
look  she  had— and  I  was  not  sure  what 
was  going  on  behind  it.  She  said, 
'Thank  you,'  and  then  she  gazed  into 
my  eyes,  and  then  she  said,  'Rather  a 
neat  little  windfall,  isn't  it?— and 
needed  too.'  Then  her  voice  grew  al- 
together too  confidential.  'You  know,' 
she  went  on,  'that  Malcolm  Lanyard 
has  been  insisting  I  economize  a  bit, 
cut  down  on  unnecessary  things,  and 
I've  been  trying  very  hard  — but  it's 
enormously  diflicult.  Oh,  don't  worry, 
Claudia.  I'm  fine  about  the  straight- 
forward things.  It's  simply  the  little 
extravagances  that  I'm  no  longer  per- 
mitted. So  we'll  give  ten  pounds  of  this 
unexpected  fortune  to  the  Unmarried 
Mothers  League  and  five  to  the  Ban- 
t he-Bomb  people,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  don't  think  you  know  him, 
has  a  play  that  opened  in  Newcastle. 
It'll  be  in  London  in  three  weeks,  and 
if  you  have  a  moment,  pop  into  Con- 


stance Spry's  and  see  if  they've  an.\ 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  if  there  art 
any  fresh  peaches  at  Fortn«m,  sent 
them  to  him.'" 

"Dear  God,"  I  said.  "Not  sever 
pounds  wasted  on  me." 

"Oh,  not  wasted,"  said  Claudia 
"You  cannot  imagine  the  pleasure  ii 
gave  her.  And  we've  got  to  go  or 
giving  her  that  pleasure.  Now  don'i 
dab  at  your  eyes.  It  isn't  sad  or  gal 
lant.  It's  simply  that  we're  pandering 
to  an  unparalleled  old  lady.  And  ] 
propose  we  continue  pandering." 

"How?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  it's  really  very  simple,"  saic 
Claudia.  "We  shall  all  do  our  best  tt 
emulate  Edie  Lassiter.  We  shall  a! 
take  bad-taste  lessons  from  Edie 
though  I  venture  to  say  none  of  us  wil 
ever  achieve  quite  the  formidabit 
talent  she  has  displayed.  Now  th( 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  gift- 
to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Merriweather  mu? 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  \» 
impossible  for  us  to  see  them.  That 
if  you  were  to  give  her  a  hideous  gil 
Venus  with  a  clock  in  her  belly,  Mr> 
Merriweather  would  keep  it  and  dis 
play  it  in  her  drawing  room  wher; 
you  came  to  tea— because  that's  th(, 
way  she's  been  brought  up.  But  if  yoi, 
give  her  something  terribly  persona, 
that  you  could  never  conceivably 
her  wear  or  use,  and  it  was  sufficiently 
dreadful,  she  could  take  it  back  an( 
get  the  money.  Now  do  7wt  think  fo 
a  moment,"  Claudia  went  on,  "tha 
this  is  easy.  A  phalanx  of  us  has  beei 
haunting  every  shop  in  London  look 
ing  for  ugly  things,  and  we've  quite  i 
list.  There  are,  for  instance,  all  th 
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lew  gadgets  for  the  kitchen  —  auto- 
natic  can  openers,  blenders,  malted- 
nilk  shakers,  toasters  — none  of  which 
Vlrs.  Merriweather's  cook  would  dream 
)f  using.  So  they're  perfectly  safe.  Any 
)ne  of  those  gadgets  as  a  house  gift 
•an  be  safely  sent,  and  you  can  be  secure 
!n  the  knowledge  that  their  return  will 
36  swift  and  secret." 

"It's  a  brilliant  idea,"  I  said  coolly, 
'except  for  one  thing.  I  cannot  imagine 
ipon  what  pretext  I  can  send  Mrs. 
Vlerriweather  an  electric  skillet  while 
iihe's  in  the  hospital." 

"You're  not  down,"  said  Claudia, 
■vith  equal  coolness,  "for  an  electric 
killet.  You're  down  for  my  prize  dis- 
overy.  You  will  go  to  Harrods  and  there 
Im  the  third  floor  you  will  ask  for  a  Miss 
I'rimrose,  and  Miss  Primrose  will  sell 
['ou  a  black  silk  nightgown  with  a 
f»eignoir  to  match.  It  is  rather  mandarin- 
hh,  sheer,  with  frogs,  hideously  expen- 
sive, and  suitable  only  for  Jayne  Mans- 
ield.  Will  you  do  it?  It's  forty  pounds." 

"Mrs.  Merriweather  will  think  I've 
ost  my  cookies,"  I  protested.  "A  black 
nandarinish  nightgown.  Are  you  mad?" 

"She'll  be  flattered,"  Claudia  in- 
isted,  "and  put  it  down  to  your  being 
American,  theater,  Hollywood,  and 
'lopelessly  extravagant.  And,  think,  just 
hink  what  she'll  be  able  to  do  with  forty 
lounds.  And  if  you're  still  wondering 
f  bout  your  reputation  with  her,  let  me 
fell  you  I'm  giving  her  beaded,  artificial 
lowers  in  a  modern,  modernistic  por- 
elain  Czechoslovakian  container  in  the 
j  hape  of  a  shepherdess,  possible  (though 
[aintly)  only  in  her  bedroom,  where  she 
^lever  entertains.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
auch  I  loathe  it,  but  it's  twenty-five 
uineas.  And  Sylvia  Lanyard  has  come 
pon  a  gigantic  aluminum  coffee  perco- 
itor,  guilty  of  fifty  cups  a  throw,  which 
osts  sixty  pounds,  and  Moofie  is  send- 
ig  a  basket  of  the  most  nauseating 
elicacies,  chocolate-covered  grasshop- 
!  ers  and  canned  pumpkins  and  tinned 
repes  suzette,  all  of  which  Mrs.  Merri- 
/eather  can  return  to  her  own  grocers' 
nd  apply  the  twenty  pounds  to  her  own 
ousehold  .accounts.  Isn't  it  all  mag- 
ificently  malevolent?  Will  you  buy  the 
lack  silk  mandarinish  nightgown  and 
•ill  you  go  on  sending  her  the  most 
errifying  gifts  you  can  find,  always 
laking  certain  the  shop  will  take  them 
■ack?  Will  you?" 
Of  course  I  would. 

"Darling,  what  a  ravishing  nightgown 
nd  peignoir,"  wrote  Mrs.  Merri- 
.eather.  "It  makes  me  feel  like  Theda 
Sara,  which  is  something  of  a  coup  at 
ly  age.  Bless  you  for  thinking  me  so 
exy.  It's  a  balm  to  this  old  party." 

By  the  time  I  left  for  home,  I'd  picked 
ut  six  more  gifts  to  be  spaced  in  their 
ending  over  the  months.  I  developed  a 
asty  little  pride  in  my  devil's  choices. 

was  clever  because  they  weren't  all 
hat  hideous.  And  yet  they  were  impos- 
ible  for  Mrs.  Merriweather  to  keep.  A 
ierman  portable  typewriter  (Mrs. 
Merriweather  could  not  type),  a  set  of 
'"hermos  jugs  (Mrs.  Merriweather  had 
3ng  since  given  up  picnics),  a  traveling 
ookcase  (Mrs.  Merriweather's  doctor 
nnounced  that  travel  was  contra- 
idicated),  an  enormous  set  of  matched 
athroom  accessories,  including  two 
tomizers,  all  in  pink  with  embossed 
|iowers  on  an  outsized  tray  (far  too  large 
'0  put  anywhere),  and,  as  my  master- 
'iece,  an  Italian  piece,  thirty  inches 
igh,  of  artificial  eggs  joined  together  to 
lake  a  cornucopia,  and,  as  a  lagniappe, 
wo  candlesticks  to  go  with  it,  both 


emerging  from  heads  of  cabbage  and 
decorated  with  string  beans,  quite  life- 
like indeed.  (With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  nobody  could  use  it  anywhere.) 

I  reported  my  findings  to  Claudia,  who 
was,  I  thought,  a  bit  envious  of  my 
capacity  for  the  wrong  thing.  She,  and 
most  of  her  friends  in  The  Conspiracy, 
had  been  forced  into  the  intimate- 
underthings  department  and,  much  as 
I  disliked  to  do  it,  I  grudgingly  was 
forced  to  admit  they'd  unearthed  some 
masterpieces  of  horror — camisoles  so 
handmade  the  little  rosebuds  seemed 
almost  real,  silk  (not  nylon)  stockings 
with  the  laciest  hand-drawn  clocks,  and 
even  more  private  garments,  all  of 
which  would  have  been  wildly  cherished 
in  Christine  Keeler's  circle. 

What  on  earth  could  be  going  through 
Mrs.  Merriweather's  mind  ?  What  plague 
of  tastelessness  had  suddenly  de- 
scended upon  her  friends  and,  indeed, 
upon  her,  each  birthday,  each  Christ- 
mas, each  Easter? 

Her  thank-you  notes  were  scrupulous 
and  betrayed  neither  the  slightest  sign 
of  arthritis  nor  of  rancor.  She  never  said 
so,  but  Claudia,  who  had  a  lifeline  to  all 
the  shops,  assured  me  by  frequent  post 
that  all  the  gifts  were  returned,  and  that, 
as  a  result,  Mrs.  Merriweather  had,  by 
now,  no  lack  of  spending  money.  The 
Larger  Conspiracy,  indulged  by  her 
bankers  and  her  legal  counsel,  took  care 
of  the  mortgage  and  the  major  expenses. 

Together  all  of  us  had  given  Mrs. 
Merriweather  a  way  to  go  on  with  her 
life.  We  were  smug. 

We  shouldn't  have  been.  We  had  not 
counted  on  Bunny— Mrs.  Merriweath- 
er's godson's  grandson.  Bunny  lived  in 
the  country,  a  deliberately  lonely  bache- 
lor, sent  Mrs.  Merriweather  a  card  from 
time  to  time,  and  spent  his  life  breeding 
and  raising  horses.  A  rainy  spring  morn- 
ing, too  high  a  fence  and  a  wry  fate 
threw  him  and  killed  him.  When  the 
obsequies  were  over,  it  was  found  his  will 
named  Mrs.  Merriweather  his  sole  heir. 

After  the  death  duties,  it  came — this 
unexpected  fortune — to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds.  "Have  you 
ever  heard  anything  so  marvelous?" 
wrote  Claudia.  "So  fateful,  so  magnifi- 
cent? We  can  all  begin  phasing  out  the 
gifts  from  now  on.  .  .  ." 

We  phased  out,  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather phased  in. 

I  sit  here  now  looking  at  a  mandarin- 
ish brocaded  robe,  together  with  match- 
ing pajamas  in  an  outstandingly  nau- 
seating periwinkle,  its  frogs  in  scarlet. 
"Your  birthday's  in  November,"  Mrs. 
Merriweather  wrote  on  the  card.  "I'm 
not  sure  of  the  date,  but  knowing  your 
addiction  to  mandarinish  things,  I 
couldn't  resist  sending  this  to  you.  If  it's 
not  your  cup  of  tea,  don't  hesitate  to  re- 
turn it.  All  my  love." 

I've  put  it  in  my  closet,  next  to  a  large 
picnic  basket,  complete  with  Thermos 
bottles  and  a  plastic  luncheon  service 
for  twelve.  (That  was  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather's salute  to  Easter  and  spring.) 

I  wonder  what  Claudia's  doing  with 
her  white  brassiere  with  lecherous  little 
cupids  laboriously  worked  into  the  lace. 
What  a  time  Mrs.  Merriweather  must 
have  had  finding  that ;  and  what  a  talent 
she  now  displayed  for  the  tasteless  gift. 

The  point,  of  course,  is  that  in  Mrs. 
Merriweather's  code,  the  gift  must 
please  not  the  giver  but  the  receiver.  I 
am  happy  to  report  that  Mrs.  Merri- 
weather's health  is  excellent,  and  I  can 
now  look  forward  to  Christmas  with 
clammy  joy.  P 
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added,  "that's  not  m: 
want  to  see  it,  I'll  ( al 
dame  was  his  wife.  Hf 
and  soon  she  arrived, 


concern.  If  you 
Madame."  Ma- 
went  to  find  her 
a  mauve  shawl 


wrapped  about  her  shoulders.  She  greeted 
us  with  courtesy  and  asked  us  to  fol- 
low her,  the  great  keys  in  her  hand.  We 
opened  one  set  of  shutters  after  another, 
and  already  my  imagina- 
tion had  begun  to  sing. 
Each  window  seemed  to 
open  ui>()ii  a  profoundly 
romantic  scene.  This 
house  would  be  what  we 
would  make  of  it.  The 
river  was  20  yards  away, 
the  trees  were  there,  and 
silence  inhabited  that 
place.  We  would  make 
love  live  here. 

As  we  drove  away,  we 
stopped  at  the  crest  of 
the  hill.  The  Oi.se  spar- 
kled back  a  reflection  of 
clouds  amidst  fields  still 
winter-black,  and  in  the 
distance,  almost  at  the 
line  of  the  horizon,  there 
rose  the  church  spire, 
surrounded  by  a  few 
houses.  It  was  beautiful. 
And  it  seemed  marvelous 
to  us.  I  was  taken  with 
an  almost  irresistible  de- 
sire to  talk  to  you;  but  I 
suppressed  it  —  at  least  I 
suppressed  what  was 
most  on  my  mind.  I  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  suri' 
I  expected  a  child  to 
share  the  uncertain  joy. 

Two  weeks  later  we  re- 
turned. A  triumphant 
spring  spread  across  the 
valley.  We  stopped  the 
car  in  the  same  place. 
The  sun  was  already 
high,  and  in  the  country 
silence  we  watched  the 
.sun  slowly  sweep  away 
the  fog  and  discover, 
hidden  among  the  trees, 
the  roof  of  the  house  we 
had  just  bought. 

Time  passed.  The  chil- 
dren were  born.  It  is  an 
evening  like  any  other. 
I'm  waiting  for  you  to 
come  hnnic.  1  can  Icll  the 
sound  of  our  car,  and  I 
know  the  way  you  brake 
and  accelerate  at  certain 
places  on  the  road,  de- 
pending on  your  mood. 
With  my  eyes  closed,  I 
listen  to  every  sound  in 
the  night.  There  you  are. 
You  stop  to  open  the  gate  (the  hinges  no 
longer  creak);  you  don't  stop  to  close  it 
again,  so  I  know  you're  tired.  Your  tires 
grind  on  the  pebbles,  the  headlights 
sweep  the  closed  shutters,  you  speak  to 
the  dog,  you  come  upstairs,  you  take  oflF 
your  shoes  in  order  not  to  wake  me.  You 
have  come  in.  You  are  here.  We  exist. 

One  night  in  September  we  came  back 
from  a  long  trip.  Nobody  heard  us  ar- 
rive, and  the  dog  didn't  bark;  he  simply 
showed  his  delight  by  pressing  himself 
silently  against  our  legs.  We  sat  down  on 
the  little  wall  that  overlooks  the  river. 
The  full  moon  bathed  the  white  house 


and  its  land  in  a  bright  light,  that 
land  which  hadn't  a  secret  we  didn't 
know. 

For  years  we  had  known  that  we 
would  be  able  to  build  upon  our  love. 
Children,  a  profession,  friendships, 
houses,  and  perhaps  to  help  build  a  bet- 
ter world.  The  day  of  fulfillment  had 
come.  We  were  bedazzled  architects. 
That  night,  perhaps  because  distance 
sometimes  lends  a  greater  sharpness,  or 
because  the  night  was  so  beautiful,  we 


night  we  were  near  the  sky  and  the 
night,  and  far  from  Paris.  At  the  end  of 
the  Rue  Vavin  lay  the  Jardin  du  Luxem- 
bourg, and  you  said,  "Shall  we  go  in?" 

So  we  climbed  the  gate  and  found  our- 
selves in  a  landscape  of  perfection.  Our 
feet  lifted  little  clouds  of  snow.  We  were 
happy,  and  knew  that  we  were.  We  felt  a 
joy  of  rare  calm  and  purity,  filled  with 
the  conviction  that  all  was  well— 
couldn't  but  be  well.  You  took  ofif  your 
coat  and  we  sat  on  it.  We  looked  at  each 


gone  by  without  its  balance  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  birth  and  death;  nor  will  it,  so 
long  as  the  world  exists.  We  wer#  mo- 
tionless, bathed  in  joy,  our  arms  inter- 
twined, our  heads  close. 

One  of  us  said,  "We'll  try  to  be  ele- 
gant if  one  day  we're  unhappy."  The 
other  replied,  "I  promise." 

We  left  when  the  first  morning  noises 
rose  from  the  city.  When  we  arrived 
home  we  didn't  try  to  sleep.  I  loved 
that  white  night,  white  as  the  snow, 
and  I  didn't  want  to  lose 
a  moment  of  it. 
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discovered  that  our  beliefs  had  become 
reality. 

I  remember  a  night  spent  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Gardens,  where  I  walk  alone  to- 
day, and  which  sometimes  I  confuse  with 
the  places  I  have  fled  since  your  death. 

It  was  midnight.  We  were  the  last  to 
leave  the  theater.  It  was  snowing.  We 
walked  holding  each  other  by  the  hand. 
We  neither  wanted  nor  needed  to  talk. 
We  walked  without  aim  but  without  hes- 
itation. The  few  cars  still  out  rolled 
slowly  and  noiselessly.  The  streets 
seemed  deserted  to  me,  but  perhaps  that 
night  we  were  isolated  by  our  love.  That 


>ther  in  the  night.  I  looked  at  your  pale 
>  es  and  your  lashes  flaked  with  snow, 
r  .-is  was  a  few  steps  away,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gate,  surrounding  us.  A  bell 
struck  three.  What  made  me  suddenly 
think  of  misfortune?  Not  ours,  to  be 
sure,  which  at  that  moment  seemed  im- 
possible to  imagine,  but  others'.  At  that 
moment  some  people  were  dying,  others 
were  killing,  couples  were  being  torn 
apart,  children  were  weeping  their  soli- 
tude, men  and  women  stretched  on  their 
beds  were  taking  account  of  their  mis- 
eries. Par  away,  in  Indochina,  men  lay 
dying,  and  men  were  torturing  others. 
Since  the  world  began  not  a  second  has 


I  walked  from  one 
room  to  another  in  the 
universe  of  our  apart- 
ment as  someone  would 
walk  in  Paris  or  New 
York  if  he  were  alone  in 
knowing  it  would  soon 
be  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  end  of  the  world: 
your  death.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  I  felt  to 
what  extent  the  world 
would  continue  without 
you. 

Still,  I  did  the  neces- 
sary things.  How  could  I 
seem  like  the  person  I 
had  been?  I  looked  at 
myself  in  the  mirror  like 
a  happy  young  woman 
on  the  morning  after  her 
wedding  night.  No,  noth- 
ing was  written  on  my 
face.  Sorrow  would  mark 
it  later,  but  now  it  still 
showed  my  past  happi- 
ness. I  was  reassured; 
you  would  notice  noth- 
ing. My  features,  my 
smile  were  just  as  they 
should  be.  My  motions 
too.  I  took  a  bath  and 
we  talked  from  one  room 
to  the  other.  I  closed  my 
eyes  to  let  your  words 
sink  in.  I  had  never 
listened  to  you  in  quite 
this  way,  and  yet  I  knew 
that  one  day  the  sound 
of  your  voice  would  es- 
cape from  my  memory 
and  I  would  forget  how 
you  had  said:  "Do  you 
think  that  in  two  weeks 
I'll  be  able  to  take 
baths?" 

I  telephoned.  I  thanked 
people  for  flowers  they 
had  sent.  I  explained 
that  the  operation  had 
been  succe.ssful,  and  we 
wrote  the  letters  that 
most  urgently  needed 
answering.  I  typed  them 
with  my  back  to  you  to 
give  my  face  a  short 
rest.  I  wrote  checks, 
money  went  out  .  .  .  "I'll  be  working  in 
March,"  you  said,  and  then  you  added: 
"I'm  happy  .  .  ."  It  was  like  a  whiplash. 
Or  was  it  like  a  dagger  wound— or  the 
most  marvelous  caress?  I  betrayed  you 
with  a  clear-eyed  look  that  lied  to  you 
for  the  first  time.  I  was  leading  you  to 
the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and  proudly.  I  was 
ashamed,  but  was  acting  because  some- 
thing even  stronger,  even  more  imperi- 
ous than  my  love  of  truth  which  had, 
until  now,  always  come  first,  was  push- 
ing me  to  do  this.  Yes,  in  a  month  we 
would  leave  for  a  vacation.  We  would 
have  a  chalet  in  the  mountains,  with  a 
snow^  field  at  our  {Continued) 


Is  Catholic  Ritual  Mere 
POMP  AND  CEREMONY? 


You  have  heard  it  said  that  the  ritual 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  superfluous 
and  unnecessary— even  pagan. 

Perhaps  you  believe  there  is  no  need 
for  the  Mass  and  other  Sacraments,  or 
a  priesthood  to  administer  them.  If 
you  believe  that  faith  in  Christ  and  the 
Bible  are  enough  for  a  full  Christian 
life,  you  may  feel  that  the  recurring 
year-round  cycle  of  Catholic  worship 
is,  at  best,  just  pomp  and  ceremony. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  for  any- 
one outside  the  Church  to  realize  the 
marvelous  spiritual  rewards  that  flow 
from  personal  participation  in  the 
Catholic  worship  that  constitutes  the 
Liturgical  Year  —  the  Year  of  the 
Church.  But  it  may  enrich  your  own 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
birth  and  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  see  how  the  rites  of  the  Cinirch  keep 
all  the  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
alive  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  have  prepared  a  special  pamph- 
let entitled  "The  Year  of  the  Church," 
which  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
free  and  without  obligation  upon  your 
request.  This,  we  suggest,  is  a  pam- 
phlet which  every  Christian  can  profit- 
ably read,  not  merely  to  understand 
the  worship  of  the  Church,  but  to  see 
how  Christ  Himself  inspired  the  rites 
which  some  erroneously  have  called 
"inventions"  of  the  priesthood. 

You  will  realize,  as  perhaps  you 
never  have  before,  how  closely  the 
worship  of  the  ('hurch  relives  tlie  life 


of  Christ  from  Advent  to  Pentecost 
. . .  how  every  prayer,  every  devotion, 
every  ceremony  has  its  origin  and  au- 
thority in  the  words  or  example  of  our 
Lord  Himself. 

It  was  Christ's  intention,  we  be- 
lieve, to  establish  a  Church  that  would 
continue  His  mission  to  the  untold 
generations  still  to  be  born.  He  wished 
the  sacrifice  which  He  made  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind  to  be  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  Church.  He 
wanted  the  faithful  of  the  future  to 
have  the  ineans  to  follow  Him  from 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem  to  His  resur- 
rection, of  which  St.  Paul  said:  "If 
Christ  is  not  risen,  then  your  faith  is 
in  vain." 

You  will  be  deeply  interested,  we 
are  sure,  in  learning  how  the  Liturgical 
Year  began,  how  it  developed,  how  its 
forms  of  worship  relate  closely  and 
significantly  to  the  Gospels  as  you 
understand  thein.  Perhaps  you  will 
also  better  understand  why  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  is  a  way  of  life  for 
your  Catholic  friends  and  neighbors 
...why  they  are  often  so  profoundly 
affected  by  religious  devotions  which 
may  have  seemed  superfluous  and  un- 
necessary to  you. 

MAIL  COUPON  ...  to  receive  free 
copy  of  pamphlet  entitled:  "The  Year 
of  the  Church."  It  will  be  mailed  im- 
mediately; and  nobody  will  call  on 
you.   Just  ask  for   Pamphlet  LJ-65. 
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feet,  a  wood  behind  us,  and  before  us 
peaks  gleaming  in  the  sun.  No,  never 
again,  never  again.  Ten  times  a  day  I 
came  toward  you  with  the  truth  on  my 
lips.  I  would  rehearse  the  first  sentence 
under  my  breath,  knowing  you  would 
understand  immediately.  "I  must  tell 
you . . Or,  "We  must  leave  each  other." 
Or,  "They  have  lied  to  you."  Why ;  what 
right  had  I  to  keep  from  you  a  thing  of 
such  ultimate  importance?  Why  was  I 
leading  you  like  a  traitor  to  a  place 
where  you  could  have  gone  so  bravely?  I 
know  you  would  have  faced  the  truth. 
And  then  you  looked  at  me:  "I  feel  fine. 
You're  doing  nothing  but  looking  after 
me.  I  don't  hurt  at  all."  And  I  was  silent. 
Motionless,  feeling  your  hand  on  me. 
When  my  breath  came  again,  I  imagined 
what  these  same  moments  would  have 
been  had  I  spoken.  There  would  have 
been  the  presence  of  death  hovering  over 
you  each  moment  to  the  end;  although 
for  me  there  would  have  been  the  terrible 
relief  of  weeping  in  your  arms,  and  of 
speaking  our  happiness. 

I  looked  at  your  scar.  You  thought  it 
was  funny.  "They  opened  me  up!" 

I  hated  it  and  it  fascinated  me.  There, 
an  inch  or  two  from  my  lips,  lived  the 
cancer  that  would  kill  you,  vanquish 
you.  An  enemy  you  did  not  know.  How 
could  you  not  see  what  I  was  thinking! 
My  face  lied  as  did  the  scar,  closed  so 
neatly. 

"It's  strange,  you  know,  this  feeling  of 
having  your  chest  opened." 

"Yes,  I'm  sure;  and  then,  it's  your 
first  operation." 

"Will  you  go  back  to  putting  your 
head  on  my  chest  when  my  scar  has 
healed?" 

I  nodded,  yes.  But  never  again,  my 
love;  or  only  after  you're  dead.  I  smiled. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  the  gift  of 
ignorance.  Or  the  power  to  stop  that 
which  never  stops,  since  it  is  life  itself; 
motion.  No,  I  wanted  to  assume  what 
was  in  my  domain,  since  its  opposite, 
death,  the  privation  of  life,  was  your 
province. 

You  looked  at  me  with  that  tired 
smile  that  seemed  to  come  from  so  far 
away,  and  which  can  be  read  in  the  eyes 
as  much  as  on  the  lips.  Your  eyes  were 
those  of  a  sick  man,  the  irises  pale  and 
washed  out,  somewhere  between  greeii 
and  yellow  they  were  the  color  of  dr^- 
reeds-  and  the  whites  like  mother-of- 
pearl.  Sometimes  your  eyes  seemed 
empty.  My  poor,  my  beautiful  love.  Our 
days  flowed  as  the  Seine  flows,  but  for 
you  the  end  of  the  voyage  was  very  near. 
An  earthquake,  a  plane  accident,  a  roof 
falling  down;  what  welcome  accident 
might  bring  us  both  to  the  same  point, 
to  the  same  lack  of  future? 

Sometimes  I  went  to  the  window  and 
I  looked  at  the  houses,  the  people  pass- 
ing, the  cars  parking,  and  I  saw  written 
everywhere:  he  will  die.  And  that  only. 

I  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
smiled  at  you;  truly,  at  that  moment  I 
was  happy ;  you  were  there.  I  tried  to  iso- 
late that  minute,  make  of  it  a  little  island 
in  time,  but  it  was  nothing,  nothing.  To- 
morrow was  crossed  out,  I  was  encircled. 
All  my  logical  thoughts  were  flung  up 
against  the  same  wall :  impasse,  dead  end 
street.  The  end  was  there,  the  dead  end. 

You  feasted  on  every  meal  while  I 
forced  myself  to  eat. 

"The  meat's  tough,"  you  said  one 
evening.  "It's  too  fresh." 


Too  fresh;  that  is,  dead  too  short  ;. 
time.  I  felt  like  throwing  up. 

I  must  admit  that  for  the  first  timt 
memories  invade  me.  I  call  them  up;  I 
ask  their  help  to  live.  I  come  back  to  my  - 
self and  forage  in  the  past.  Sometimes  I 
resent  you  for  being  dead.  You  have 
deserted  me,  left  me.  Because  of  you  I 
can  no  longer  stand  gray  skies,  the  rains 
of  November,  the  last  golden  leaves,  or 
bare  trees  I  have  known  with  the  prom- 
ise of  spring.  I  look  at  dawns  and  dusks: 
I  must  spur  myself  to  look  at  the  sun  and 
the  moon.  Once  I  was  light  and  grave; 
now  I  feel  heavy,  and  I  drag  myself  in- 
stead of  launching  into  the  fray.  All  is  an 
effort. 

I  no  longer  look  for  your  face.  For  a 
long  time  you  sprang  up  everywhere. 
How  to  find  a  path,  a  street,  a  quay  that 
we  haven't  explored  together?  I  had 
either  to  flee  or  to  brave  every  new 
place,  alone.  In  the  many  faces  of  thf^ 
crowd  or  in  the  solitude  of  a  woodland 
path  I  saw  nothing  but  your  face.  M;. 
reason  refused  these  mirages,  but  m\ 
heart  searched  them  out.  You  were  both 
absent  and  present.  Every  hour  I  ques- 
tioned myself:  how  is  it  possible  thai  I 
li%-e-  not  that  I  live,  but  simply  that  m\ 
heart  continues  to  beat  now  that  your- 
has  stopped?  I  sometimes  heard  it  said 
that  you  are  present  among  us.  I  agree 
What  good  would  it  do  to  deny  it?  I ' ' 
myself  that  it  is  easy  for  some  to  act  i  j 
death.  Are  they  trying  to  reassure  then 
selves  of  their  own  eternity? 

I  loved  you  too  much  to  accept  your 
body's  disappearance,  to  proclaim  that 
your  soul  lives,  and  that  this  is  enough 
.•\nd  then,  how  can  they  be  separated  .' 
Mow  can  one  say:  This  is  his  soul  and 
that  is  his  body?  Your  smile,  your 
glance,  your  movements  and  your  voii^e 
were  they  matter  or  spirit?  One  and  tht 
other,  but  inseparable. 

Sometimes  I  play  a  terrible  game; 
What  part  of  you  might  have  been 
wrenched  away  or  mutilated  without 
your  ceasing  to  be  the  singular  man  I 
loved?  What  was  the  sign,  where  wen 
the  limits?  At  what  point  would  I  have 
said:  I  no  longer  recognize  you. 

If  lovers  love  one  another  too 
some  people  .say,  love  dies;  myster; 
indispensable  to  it,  like  sun  to  wht 
But  mystery  doesn't  need  to  be  cul;. 
vated;  nourishing  it  artificially  mean- 
accentuating  its  fragility.  You  have  ti 
attack  it,  try  to  force  it  to  dissolve.  Tlx 
further  we  go  into  the  world  of  knowl- 
edge, the  more  we  realize  that  the  ni> 
teries  remain. 

I  look  at  you  asleep,  and  the  worN 
you  are  in,  the  little  smile  in  the  corner- 
of  your  lips,  the  flicker  of  your  eyelids, 
your  naked  relaxed  body,  all  these  ar. 
mysteries. 

I  swim  at  your  side  in  warm  transpar 
ent  water,  or  I  wait  for  you  to  appear  ii 
the  frame  of  the  door  under  the  wisteria 
You  say  good  morning  and  I  know  what 
you  have  dreamed  and  your  first  thought 
at  the  edge  of  sleep— and  yet  you  are  :i 
mystery. 

We  talk:  your  voice,  your  thought,  tht 
words  you  use,  are  the  most  familiar  f 
the  world.  We  can  each  finish  the  sen- 
tences begun  by  the  other.  And  yet  yov; 
are,  and  we  are,  a  mystery.  The  Gio- 
conda's  smile  contains  less  of  the  m\  s 
terious  than  any  one  of  your  gestures.  Ii 
sometimes  happens— and  these  are  thosi 
privileged  instants  that  make  one  believt 
in  the  perfection  of  the  world— that  dis- 
tance is  abolished.  And  so  I  surpriser 
myself  one  day  wishing  for  my  owi 
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eath,  so  that  this  perfection  might  last 
)rever.  But  it  seems  one  only  commits 
jicide  face  to  face  with  defeat,  and  that 
appiness  prods  us  to  live.  I  don't  know, 
ut  I  could  understand  that,  having  once 
bached  perfection,  one  might  never 
I  gain  want  to  engage  in  the  arena  of 
Dmbat.  Having  seen  God,  one  does  not 
ant  to  be  man  once  more. 
Love:  a  source,  the  reason  for  a  source, 
fie  world  become  fruitful.  It  is  the  mar- 
iel,  the  feeling  of  miracle,  and  at  the 
ime  time,  something  already  known;  a 
ijturn  to  the  lost  paradise,  the  reconcili- 
ftion  of  body  and  idea,  the  discovery  of 
■ur  strength  and  our  fragility,  the  at- 
'ichment  to  life  and  yet  an  indifference 
5  death,  a  certainty  never  revealed  and 
et  fluid,  in  motion,  that  must  be  re- 
bnquered  each  day. 
You  were  my  most  perfect  link  with 
le.  You  have  become  my  knowledge  of 
eath.  When  it  comes,  I  will  no  longer 
ave  the  feeling  of  going  to  join  you,  but 
[  following  a  familiar  path,  one  already 
nown  to  you. 

An  orderly  came  to  get  him.  Slid  him 
om  the  bed  to  the  rolling  stretcher.  We 
toked  at  each  other.  They  didn't  want  me 
'■)  come.  So  I  stayed  at  the  threshold  of  the 
oor.  The  orderly  hid  his  body  from  my 
'/es.  I  could  hear  his  footsteps  and  the  roll 
f  the  stretcher,  but  it  seemed  as  though 
ley  irould  never  reach  the  end  of  that  long, 
■linniy  corridor. 

In  a  way,  we  had  just  separated  for- 
ver.  This  vision  of  you  wrapped  in  a 
lanket  was  my  last  moment  of  happi- 
'ess.  Less  than  an  hour  later  I  would  see 
ou  again,  asleep,  your  hair  rumpled  and 
our  face  very  pale.  What  is  time?  Is  it 
le  watch  registering  one  more  hour,  or 
lis  irreversible  break?  The  earth  had 
'■ambled.  Millions  of  years  came  between 
lose  two  visions  of  you.  You  were 
'sleep,  and  yet  I  did  not  quite  dare  look 
't  you;  I  would  glance  at  you  briefly, 
jcretly,  out  of  the  corners  of  my  eyes.  I 
jmained  motionless  while  the  nurses 
'nd  doctors  came  and  went,  doing  their 
''ork  while  I  wished  for  your  death, 
light  it  come  quickly,  like  a  stroke  of 
ghtning  or  like  a  thief.  Was  this  then 
)ve?  To  be  ready  to  do  anything  that 
ou  might  live,  and  an  hour  later  wish 
)r  your  death?  I  had  just  begged  them 
3  arrange  it  so  that  you  might  never 
'ake  up.  What  is  good  and  what  is  evil? 

The  night  ran  out  dMf)  by  drop.  Lying 
n  the  bed  I  stared  «t  the  ceiling  and 
rojected  my  obsesaiM  upon  it. 


He  will  die.  He's  going  to  die. 

I  struggled  until  I  hurt  everywhere.  I 
hrew  back  the  enemy  and  he  flattened 
16,  suffocated  me,  and  threw  me  down. 

accepted;  I  thrust  the  idea  into  my 
ead  and  flesh,  and  so  I  plunged  into  the 
enter  of  the  earth.  Yes,  he  will  die.  He 
'ill  decay.  This  is  what  must  be  known, 
'hat  must  be  accepted.  Maybe  turning 
ly  head  would  help.  The  wall  is  white, 
othing  as  yet  is  written  on  it.  A  white 
age.  I  want  a  page  as  white  as  yester- 
ay's.  To  go  back  24  hours  ...  I  go  the 
ntire  route  once  more:  you're  going  to 
■e  operated  on.  We  are  alone  in  your 
oom.  Outside,  a  gardener  walks  back 
nd  forth  silently.  Our  feet  touch  on 
ur  bed.  Your  right  hand  covers  my 
eft.  We  separate  only  to  turn  the  pages 
f  our  books.  What  peace !  From  time  to 
ime  you  doze  a  bit,  and  your  head  turns 
oward  me.  It's  three  in  the  afternoo»; 
ve  still  have  two  hours. 


"I  don't  want  you  to  be  there  when  I 
come  down.  You're  ugly  when  you've 
just  been  operated  on  and  are  still  asleep. 
Promise  me  you  won't  be  there?" 

"I'll  stay  in  the  next  room,  but  you 
won't  be  ugly.  I  like  to  look  at  you  when 
you're  asleep." 

"It's  not  the  same  thing." 

"All  right,  I  promise." 

The  orderly  came  and  took  you  away. 
I  straightened  the  room  and  opened  the 
window  wide.  The  sky  was  low  and 
heavy  and  looked  like  slate.  I  went  to 
the  waiting  room.  Then  they  called  me.  I 
went  up  in  the  elevator  with  a  nurse.  She 
opened  a  door  and  led  me  into  a  little 
room  where  I  saw  only  chairs.  I  heard 
footsteps,  and  then  the  four  doctors 
came  in.  One  of  them  held  out  a  chair  for 
me.  There  was  a  great  silence.  I  looked 
at  them.  Which  one  spoke?  Which  one 
remained  with  his  eyes  glued  to  me?  It  is 
precisely  before  all  this  that  one  must 
ward  off  fate  and  stop  time.  There  are  no 
more  white  walls.  On  the  paintings,  on 
the  lamps,  in  every  recess,  even  on  the 
beam  of  light  that  comes  through  the 
crack  in  the  door  is  written:  HE  IS 
GOING  TO  DIE. 

He  slept  through  the  night  and  all  morn- 
ing. For  short  moments  he  regained  con- 
sciousness. But  I  don't  know  whether  he 
really  saw  me;  and  then  he  would  be  gone 
again. 

Your  first  conscious  look.  Your  eyes 
seemed  to  emerge  from  another  world 
they  were  glad  to  leave,  and  they  at- 
tached themselves  to  mine.  My  treason 
began.  "Everything's  all  right." 

You  smiled,  your  eyelids  fluttered  and 
you  touched  my  hand.  From  that  mo- 
ment on,  having  now  encountered  all  that 
I  had  imagined,  I  felt  well  only  when  I 
was  with  you.  The  place  of  shadows  drew 
in  closer  about  us,  but  that  you  were 
here,  apparently  intact,  and  knowing 
nothing,  gave  me  a  feeling  of  security. 
You  helped  me  without  knowing;  your 
peace  forced  me  to  feign.  I  didn't  have  a 
moment  to  curl  myself  into  a  ball  and 
close  my  eyes  to  the  world.  I  divided  my- 
self with  every  instant.  I  have  been  told 
that  great  pain  makes  you  insensitive. 
It's  not  true;  never  have  I  been  as  per- 
meable to  everything  that  came  along. 
That  evening  I  went  home.  I  was  greeted 
by  the  children's  laughter. 

Their  innocence  was  about  to  be  struck 
down.  Here,  too,  I  could  do  nothing. 
There  was  the  round  dining  table,  and 
your  place  empty.  Our  bed.  Was  it  here 
that  you  would  die?  What  difference  did 
the  place  make?  What  was  monstrous 
was  that  you  would  die.  I  would  be 
alone;  I  had  not  yet  thought  about  that. 
Solitude:  no  longer  to  see  or  be  seen.  I 
went  back  to  the  clinic.  You  were  wait- 
ing. You  still  existed,  and  tomorrow,  no 
doubt,  you  would  be  here,  and  our  first 
glance  would  be  for  each  other.  A  horri- 
ble concept  rose  to  my  mind:  to  take  ad- 
vantage. I  caught  its  resonance  for  the 
first  time,  having  passed  it  by  all  my  life: 
"to  take  advantage  of  sales,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  days  of  sunshine"  . . . 
What  an  ugly  phrase  it  is,  what  an  avid 
and  miserly  concept. 

I  waited  for  you  to  go  to  sleep,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  dropped  off  too, 
instantly,  the  way  animals  do. 

The  next  morning  I  awoke  early.  I 
listened  to  your  breathing.  One  day  I 
would  no  longer  hear  it.  I  didn't  want  to 
be  sucked  down  into  this  marsh.  "He's 
going  to  die,  he's  going  (Continued) 
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ishing  statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem."  All  this  was  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  narcotics, 
astringents  or  anesthetics  of  any  kind. 

The  secret  is  the  astonishing  new 
healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®)  which 
quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells  and 
stimulates  regrowth  of  healthy  tissue 
again.  It  is  offered  in  oiyitment  or  sup- 
pository form  called  Preparation  H.  In 
addition  to  actually  shrinking  hemor- 
rhoids —  Preparation  H  lubricates  and 
makes  elimination  less  painful.  And  it 
helps  prevent  infection,  a  principal 
cause  of  hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for 
Preparation  H  Ointment  or  Prepara- 
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A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  discovered  a 
new  substance  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to 
shrink  and  heal  hemor- 
rhoids without  surgery. 
It  relieves  itching  and 
pain  in  minutes,  then 
speeds  healing  of  the 
injured  tissues  all  while  actual  reduc- 
tion (shrinking)  takes  place. 

Tests  conducted  under  a  doctor's 
observations  proved  this  so  -  even  in 
cases  of  10  to  20  years'  standing.  And 
most  amazing  of  all  this  very  striking 
improvement  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough  that 
sufferers  were  able  to  make  such  aston- 
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NO  LONGER  I  HAN  A  SIGH 


to  die,"  I  repeated  to  myself.  "Tomor- 
row, or  in  two  weeks.  I  must  recognize  it. 
There  is  no  way  out.  No  end  but  one." 
Not  delude  myself.  No.  And  then  forget, 
and  go  about  the  familiar  gestures.  Not 
stop  everything,  but  get  up,  take  a 
shower,  brush  my  teeth  and  think  about 
getting  the  children  off  to  school.  But 
when  you  woke  up  everything  became 


easier;  we  were  two  again.  I  wouldn't 
think  about  for  how  long.  Seconds 
seemed  to  me  like  hours  and  days  like  a 
few  moments.  What  are  our  lives  in  the 
world's  course?  Scarcely  longer  than  a 
sigh.  And  yet  it  is  the  sum  of  all  those 
existences  placed  side  by  side,  starting 
with  that  ancestor  in  the  caves,  that  has 
made  the  history  of  humanity.  You 
would  die,  and  I  would  die  a  little  later. 
We  will  have  been  one  link  in  that  chain. 

One  morning,  four  days  after  the  op- 
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MIRRO    ALUMINUM  COMPANY 


eration,  an  orderly  came  in  and  asked 
you  whether  you  wanted  to  walk.  You 
lifted  yourself  up  in  two  motions  and  I 
helped  you  on  with  your  slippers.  Your 
body  seemed  endlessly  long,  and  much 
too  small  for  the  pajamas.  The  orderly 
supported  you  on  one  side,  and  I  on  the 
other.  Did  he  know?  Did  he  know  what 
I  knew?  I  wanted  no  collusion  with 
anyone. 

We  went  first  to  the  window  and 
looked  at  the  garden.  You  said:  "How 
marvelous  it  will  be  when  we  can  go  back 
to  the  country."  I  suggested  you  go  back 
and  lie  down,  for  I  had  guessed  what  you 
would  want  to  do  next,  and  so  you  did. 
You  went  to  the  bathroom  and  looked  at 
yourself  in  the  mirror.  What  wouldn't  I 
have  given  for  a  falsifying  light!  You 
gazed  at  yourself,  running  your  hand 
through  your  hair  in  that  familiar  ges- 
ture, your  head  bent  a  bit  forward,  your 
eyes  attentive.  I  anticipated  you: 

"You  don't  exactly  look  well." 

"No,  not  exactly." 

"That's  because  you've  just  stood  up. 
But  I'll  give  you  my  mirror  when  you're 
back  in  bed  and  you'll  see,  lying  down 
you  look  much  better." 

It  was  true.  As  soon  as  you  lay  down 
the  blood  went  back  to  your  face,  you 
.'<»'«'med  more  rested  and  only  your  overly 
pale  eyes  looked  unwell. 

Vou  went  back  to  bed. 

1  looked  at  you  as  I  had  done  15 
years  earlier  when  we  started  to  love  and 
discover  each  other.  My  glance  was  vir- 
gin, it  seemed  to  take  you  in  for  the  first 
time.  Our  simplest  and  most  familiar 
gestures,  as  well  as  the  most  intimate 
and  most  lovely,  came  to  the  surface  of 
my  memory  with  the  first  taste  of  never 
ayain.  I  knew  all  those  which  already  be- 
longed to  the  past.  Never  again  would 
you  put  a  log  on  the  fire  or  take  one  of 
t  he  children  up  on  your  shoulders.  But  I 
could  still  watch  you  turn  the  pages  of  a 
hook,  or  take  my  hand,  or  write  a  letter. 
.\nd  yet  almost  every  motion  was  al- 
ready touched  by  illness  and  modified  by 
It.  Your  step  was  slow,  and  you  walked 
bent  a  bit  forward.  You  had  to  stop  once 
or  twice  while  shaving,  and  you  sat  down 
on  the  bed  carefully,  leaning  on  your 
arms. 

Oh,  my  love!  Was  it  because  of  ap- 
proaching death  that  each  of  your  ges- 
tures took  on  such  dimensions?  No,  it 
was  doubtless  my  doing;  I  knew,  and 
thus  I  observed  you  with  other  eyes. 
During  the  evening  I  watched  you 
asleep;  your  face  remained  immobile,  but 
a  vein  throbbed  in  your  throat.  Would 
you  have  this  same  face  afterward?  To- 
day you  are  alive.  A  day  won.  How 
would  death  come?  What  would  be  its 
sign?  I  awaited  it,  and  yet  I  was  entering 
an  unknown  universe.  Would  I  know 
how  to  read  it?  You  were  my  sphinx,  yet 
you  were  ignorant  of  the  riddle  you  held 
out  to  me.  I  questioned  you  without 
your  knowing.  I  watched  you  eat  with 
stupefaction;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  you 
were  doing  it  because  you  felt  you  ought 
to,  I  mean  deliberately  so  that  you 
would  gain  strength  more  quickly,  or  out 
of  fear  of  the  weakness  you  may  have 
felt,  or  whether  your  youth  made  you, 
even  at  the  threshold  of  death,  stow 
away  food  like  a  hungry  young  wolf. 

I  didn't  know  whether  you  would 
leave  the  clinic  alive.  I  often  looked  at 
those  white  walls  that  filled  me  with  hor- 
ror, asking  myself  whether  it  would  be 
here  that  death  would  overtake  us.  No, 
you  felt  fine,  and  one  day  they  told  us 
you  could  go  home. 


I  packed  our  suitcase.  The 
was  fine  and  we  stayed  by  the  wi 
few  minutes.  I  was  a  woman  wii 
tears.  The  room  became  as  anon; 
as  the  day  we  arrived,  the  only  si 
note  a  dying  rose  in  the  toothpaste 
It  was  all  ready  for  its  next  sick 
So  this  is  fate's  alcove?  I  would 
liked  you  to  sleep,  but  you  were 
projects,  asking  me  to  tell  you 
about  the  house  we  would  soon 
the  mountains. 

And  I  told  you ;  that  it  faced  the 
sun  and  lay  at  the  edge  of  the  woo 
You  would  not  be  able  to  ski,  but 
would  rent  a  sled  and  wTap  ourselves 
fur  rugs  that  smelled  slightly  of  ho 
We  would  ride  under  trees  loaded  do 
by  snow,  and  we  would  feed  the  li 
blue-gray  squirrels.  We  would  watch 
sky  and  the  village  light  up  at  the  sa 
time.  We  would  eat  six  times  a  day  a 
take  sun  baths. 

You  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  I  helj; 
you  dress.  You  put  on  the  same  suit 
the  day  we  arrived.  Now  your  trous 
fell  to  your  hipbones,  and  I  could 
three  fingers  between  your  collar 
your  neck. 

I  watched  you  walk  down  the  conic 
You  went  through  the  front  door 
stopped  for  a  moment  on  the  steps  of 
building.  You  were  breathing  deeply 
blinking  your  eyes  at  the  brilliant  s 
light.  I  thought  of  a  bull  going  into 
arena.  There  were  four  of  us  in  the 
You  were  in  front,  I  in  back.  I  .saw  yoi 
profile.  How  insolently  beautiful 
tender  Paris  seemed.  I  tried  to  look 
the  window  with  your  eyes  and  y 
tired  pleasure,  but  I  saw  nothing  but 
back  of  your  neck,  covered  by  long  h 
and  fragile  as  a  young  birch.  It  had  be 
like  that  when  you  were  20.  At  t! 
time,  when  you  were  displeased 
yourself,  you  would  walk  ofif  alone,  swir 
ing  at  the  high  grass  with  a  branch 
had  picked  up  by  the  side  of  the  r 
After  a  while  you  would  come  back 
me  and  put  your  arms  about  my  shoi 
ders  and  we  would  both  burst  out  laug 
ing.  But  I  would  have  to  be  careful 
to  let  the  laughter  come  a  moment  t 
soon,  or  you  would  close  up  like  a  she 
fish.  All  this  was  far  away.  We  were 
the  other  end  of  the  road. 

You  stretched  an  arm  across  the  ba 
of  the  seat  and  fluttered  your  hand 
me  to  stroke.  How  pale  and  thin 
were.  Paris.  Paris !  Where  were  all  the 
people  going?  Why  were  they  in  such 
hurry?  I  watched  the  cruel  ballet 
tween  pedestrians  and  cars  at  the 
and  green  lights;  one  had  to  keep 
with  the  rhythm,  not  lose  a  step 
ond.  Nothing  singular.  Keep  the  strii 
discipline;  that  was  the  whole  thin 
That  man  over  there  might  die  this 
ning;  or  perhaps  he  had  been  stricken 
a  disease  of  which  he  was  unconsciou 
What  difTerence?  Death  is  always  at 
door.  The  whole  thing  is  not  to  know 
To  ignore  it.  To  watch  the  Seine  flow 
the  sun  play  upon  the  bridges ;  to  be  hei 
and  contemplate  it,  preoccupied  neith< 
with  happiness  nor  unhappiness,  neitb 
with  the  past  nor  with  the  future.  Liv 
the  moment. 

This  was  our  last  trip :  your  final  vis: 
to  the  places  we  loved.  Never  agai 
would  we  walk  together  in  Paris,  neve 
again  would  we  have  the  feeling  of  bein 
home  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Ru 
du  Bac  or  the  Place  Saint  Michel.  Th 
hundreds  of  sunny  mornings  when  we  ha 
driven  this  same  way  in  the  opposit 
.direction  rose  up  in  my  memory.  ^^ 
would  arrive  at  the  quai  (Contiiiuea 


\bu  get  a  lot  of 
lunch  for  a  nickel 


Astounding,  isn't  it?  The  better 
part  of  a  whole  nourishing  meal 
costs  just  about  a  nickel  a  serv- 
ing! That  is,  when  it's  a  Kraft 
Macaroni  and  Cheese  Dinner. 
Tender,  quick-cooking  maca- 
roni. Fine  Kraft  Grated  that 
melts  wonderful  cheddar  flavor 
all  through.  Makes  a  good 
lunch?  Ma'am,  most  people  buy 
it  for'  dinner ! 


KRAFT  1^1      KRAFT  KRAFT  ^ij 


aiAFT  HOME  COOKED 
DINNERS 

The  quick  kind  you  cook  up  fresh 


Spaghetti 
DINNER 


NO  LONCKK  I IIW  V  >\GU 

coiitinuni 

through  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  eath 
time  the  beauty  of  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
would  fill  us  with  the  same  sense  of  mar- 
vel and  the  same  pride.  How  could  one 
name  the  color  of  this  sky  which  was 
neither  blue  nor  white  nor  gray  nor  golden 
and  yet  all  of  these  at  the  same  t'me? 
And  over  and  above  all  thei;  w  is  -.hiu 
gentle  vibration  of  lisiht.  i  r:  ;t  s;'.n:iy 
brilliance  which  gives  to  this  siony  land- 
scape and  the  curve  of  the  arches  over  the 
river  a  grace  that  seems  almost  merited, 
somehow  inseparable  from  spirit  and 
intelligence. 

We  would  follow  the  quai»  up  to  the 
Trocadero,  and  sometimes  when  we 
weren't  late  we  would  stop  and  look  at 
this  splendor  quickly,  an  almost  stolen 
moment  because  life  is  like  that.  In  Paris 
one  is  always  on  the  go  from  one  place  to 
another,  not  simply  in  the  process  of 
going-  one's  nose  in  the  air  and  one's 
hands  in  one's  pockets.  Every  year  we 
would  promise  ourselves  to  keep  a  bit  of 
that  time  one  so  unjustly  calls  spare,  but 
as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  the  city,  life 
would  snatch  us  up  and  we  would  be- 
come embroiled  in  its  grips,  so  that  a  long 
walk  be<-ame  an  almi>st  rarer  event  than 
a  great  voyage.  The  inhuman  city 
rhythm  would  sometimes  separate  us  for 
sewral  days.  We  would  go  without  see- 
ing or  even  siH'akii\g  to  each  other.  In. 
out,  telephones,  sleep.  For  a  while  the 
communication  would  lie  broken,  our 
elwtricity  redui-ed  to  a  minimum,  but  we 
knew  that  the  ne.\t  Sunday  would  see  us 
reunited  and  we  would  tell  each  other 
then  all  that  the  interminable  week  had 
brought  to  us  both;  thoughts  about  our- 
selves, things  we  had  heard,  things  we 
hud  ob.served  each  in  the  other  without 
set-ming  U\  as  we  had  seen»etl  absorbed. 
I  like*!  it  when  you  notii-etl  n\y  new 
sweater  after  you  hadn't  said  a  word 
about  it  the  morning  I  put  it  on  for  the 
first  time;  and  you  liked  it  when  I  told 
you  that  your  new  Japanese  tie  went 
better  with  a  white  shirt  than  with  a 
gray  oi\e.  .Ml  the  things  we  had  accumu- 
lated during  the  week  would  be  ex- 
changeii;  and  we  laughed  at  Juliette 
Grt'co's  song,  "I  Hate  Sunda.vs." 

We  would  find  each  other  again  after 
the  rai-e  was  run.  We  nourished  ourselves 
upon  each  other.  But  now  there  would 
l>e  no  more  meetings.  The  only  meeting  I 
had  to  look  forward  to  was  yours  with 
death.  The  death  I  watche<l  for  so  atten- 
tively. When  your  face  was  drawn  I 
would  say  to  m>-self:  there  it  is.  When 
you  felt  well  and  were  incredibly  happy  I 
would  think  that  this  wj»s  t>erhaps  that 
calm  before  the  end  I  had  heard  people 
speak  about.  Sim-e  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do,  I  had  to  stop  thinking.  To  be 
with  you,  that  wsis  all;  to  your  last 
breath.  And  here  you  were,  now,  in  the 
car,  and  we  could  touch  each  other.  Per- 
haps in  a  month  I  would  give  the  whole 
world  for  this  moment  that  now  seemed 
a  hell  to  me. 

You  insisted  on  walking  up  the  stairs 
alone.  I  followed  you,  knowing  that  it 
was  without  doubt  the  last  time.  You 
had  always  leaped  up  these  steps  four  by 
four,  s  ;  .  like  a  panther,  and  in  the 
evening  I  >u  d  know  by  the  silence  that 
followed  thv  sla-  of  the  downstairs  door 
that  you  had  come  home.  A  moment 
afterward  I  would  hear  the  scrape  of 
your  key  in  the  look. 

That  day,  walking  behind  you,  I  was 
"  "ed  •'  -  '■  '  ♦"ound  mj-self 


wishing  that  none  of  the  other  tenants 
would  go  by  during  that  endless  time  it 
took  you  to  walk  upstairs.  I  hoped  that 
no  one  would  see  your  thin  pale  face 
covered  with  sweat.  The  spiral  railing 
would  make  it  visible  and  then  again 
hide  it  from  me,  so  that  from  time  to 
time  I  would  see  the  muscles  of  your  jaw 
contract.  We  were  walking  up  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  The  staircase  had  never  seemed 
so  long  to  me;  each  flight  seemed  to  lead 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  then  once 
it  was  done  there  would  be  another  and 
another,  until  the  end,  and  then  I  would 
be  walking  alone. 

Our  room  was  nothing  but  an  arbor, 
but  flowers  already  seemed  poisonous  to 
me.  I  knew  that  soon  they  would  arrive 
here  by  the  armful;  in  sheaves,  wreaths 
and  bunches.  You  would  be  a  young 
corpse  covered  with  flowers. 

So  you  had  come  back  home,  as  I  had 
come  each  evening  while  you  were  in  the 
hospital,  to  lose  or  to  take  courage,  to 
put  on  the  dress  or  suit  I  thought  would 
please  you. 

Day  was  dying.  I  drew  the  curtains.  I 
lay  down  beside  you  and  pretended  to 
sleep  while  you  read.  I  was  fac-e  to  face 
with  the  monster.  What  is  a  cancer?  A 
hard  muss.  I  tried  to  remember  sc  ientific 
films  I  had  seen.  I  saw  before  my  eyes 
that  intense  cellular  life,  and  its  inex- 
orable growth. 

They  win  all  the  battles.  .\nd  those 
cells  were  multiplying  almost  under  my 
eyes  l>eneath  the  shelter  of  your  smooth, 
inno«'ent  skin.  In  the  sileni-e  of  that  eve- 
ning it  seenunl  to  me  I  could  hear  that 
termite  activity,  that  monstrous  factor>- 
working  a  24-hour  shift.  .And  all  the 
better  and  quicker  when  the  terrain 
is  young  and  beautiful.  Without  your 
knowing  it  and  without  my  l>eing  able 
to  do  anything,  as  I  lotiked  at  you,  your 
death  was  being  woven  in  silence. 

I  remember  how  we  watched  for  the 
first  movements  of  our  children.  I  was 
carrying  the  promise  of  life  as  ti>day  you 
carry  the  promise  of  death. 

I  remeniber  that  winter  dawn  when  I 
first  slept  lietween  you  and  our  child. 
What  complete  happiness  of  bt>dy  and 
spirit !  1  wsis  a  bubble  suspended  upon 
the  world,  immobile  not  thri>ugh  inac- 
tion, but  beiause  the  play  of  forces 
whi>se  center  I  seeme<l  at  that  moment 
was  in  balance  to  perfei-tion.  I  was  scud- 
ding along  in  a  spotless  blue.  .\11  was  har- 
mony. Mi.sery  and  death  were  muffled 
and  faraway  things;  they  might  arrive 
one  day,  but  they  were  without  impor- 
tance, and  in  any  case  they  TOuld  never 
spoil  or  tarnish  the  perfection  of  this  day. 

As  far  as  I  can  go  back  into  my  own 
childhood  I  find  this  taste  for  happiness: 
the  notion  that  it  was  mine  to  be  lived, 
and  that  I  was  somehow  responsible  for 
it.  I  remember  long  cold  and  dark  pe- 
riods when  I  gritted  my  teeth  and  curled 
up  inside  m\-self,  feeling  shame  for  my 
own  sadness.  I  wanted  to  be  cured  of  it, 
as  though  it  were  a  sickness.  Whereas 
joy  seemed  to  me  fine  and  right.  Later  I 
came  to  understand  that  a  great  part  of 
us  is  determined  by  the  sense  we  give  to 
a  notion  of  happiness  which  is  more  than 
the  comfort  of  body  and  spirit. 

And  today,  still,  I  want  it  to  be  mine. 
It  appears  like  a  fidelity  to  m\-self  and 
thus  to  you:  I  call  on  the  miracle:  one 
day  to  wake  up  happy  and  light.  I  know 
that  the  earth  h:is  quaked  and  that  the 
fault  exists:  it  is  part  of  my  new  ge- 
ography—I  know  that,  and  yet  I  would 
like  it  to  stop  bleeding. 

The  day  after  we  came  back  from  the 


clinic  you  woke  up  late.  You  said  to  me: 
"I'm  so  tired!"  and  I  answered  that  it 
couldn't  be  otherwise,  that  the  effort  of 
climbing  all  those  stairs  had  been  too 
much,  that  you  had  to  rest,  sleep.  We  re- 
mained motionless  on  the  bed,  almost 
silent.  We  were  each  wandering  among 
our  thoughts.  I  could  imagine  them  ris- 
ing into  the  air  of  our  room  like  spirals  of 
smoke  moving  off  over  our  heads,  touch- 
ing without  mixing  or  knowing  each 
other. 

We  listened  to  an  andante  you  loved. 
Only  music  can  have  this  effect:  to 
soothe  or  excite,  to  pain  or  calm.  That 


THE  BRIDLING 

B)  JEAS  TODD  FREEMAS 

Catching  the  cult  was  high  plpasuff 
in  the  far-tlown  summers. 

the  summers  fadinj:. 
With  hot  eyes  burning'  he 

wheeled,  evading. 
With  tuM)fbeats  .striking'  a  merry 

iiieiisure. 
Beating  dow  n  the  grasses 

(Catck  me.  bind  me!). 
Plunging  he  pa.ssed  me.  arrogant. 

free. 

Vet  always  t  ame  plungint:  again, 
to  st-e 

If  1  wai()>d  still  with  sun  hehiml  nie. 

For  he  wanted  to  yield. 

Tli.uigh  tl»>eter.  fa.ster 
Fach  quick  escape,  at  my  touch 

he  turned 
In  sudden  surrender.  The  warm 

eyes  humed 
Niiw  with  devotion. 

Comjueror,  master. 

So  shall  I  turn  from  pride  bi  tnist: 
Turn  gratefully,  and  submissive 
stand 

To  accept  fnini  a  calm  and 

adamant  hand 
IWlialever  praise  or  |>aiii  1 


day  the  music  allowed  me  to  catch  my 
breath.  It  allowed  my  heart  to  go  back 
to  a  regular  be&t  that  your  little  phrase, 
"I'm  so  tired,"  had  destroyed. 

I  must  not  panic,  this  was  n  >t  yet  the 
exhaustion  the  doctors  had  spoken  of,  it 
was  really  the  fatigue  of  the  stairs.  Your 
face  would  soon  have  its  color  again,  you 
would  ask  for  food,  maybe  you  would  sit 
on  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  we  would  have 
gained  another  day's  \-ictor>-  against 
eternity.  I  must  not  project  my  thoughts 
ver>-  far,  I  must  set  sail  toward  the  after- 
noon, not  go  any  further,  not  ask  for 
more:  or  on  the  contrarv",  see  the  world 
from  a  great  distance,  like  that  music  we 
had  just  listened  to  and  which  said  that 
nothing  ever  stops,  all  is  transformed, 
and  that  love  and  tenderness  will  endure 
beyond  life.  But  as  soon  as  even  the  tips 
of  my  fingers  touched  on  a  serenity,  I  re- 
volted. It  was  too  easy.  I  was  here: 
strong,  in  good  health,  I  would  see  the 
next  summer.  I  would  see  our  children 
grow  up.  How  would  I  be  face-to-face 
with  death?  To  tell  the  truth,  the  one 
time  in  my  life  when  I  was  in  real  dan- 
ger, I  didn't  tind  it  abominable:  but  it 
had  been  just  a  possibility,  and  thus  I 
had  played  the  game,  staked  a  kind  of 
wager— I  had  moments  of  fright,  it's 


true,  but  nothing  more;  nothing  inU*^ 
able.  Is  it  easier  to  take  on  fate  for  < 
self  than  for  those  one  loves?  I  d 
know.  Nothing  is  comparable  today, 
had  known  that  there  was  one  chane 
saving  you,  we  would  have  talked  ah 
it  together,  we  would  have  attemp 
the  impossible.  And  perhaps  we  rai 
have  won.  "Not  the  slightest  hope," 
doctors  had  said,  and  I  had  known  it 
true.  All  I  had  to  do  was  open  a  med 
manual  to  convince  myself  of  it.  But  s 
pose  they  had  hidden  the  truth  from  i 
Suppose  I  had  been  as  innocent  as  y 
No,  they  did  the  right  thing.  Betw 
not  knowing  and  knowng  I  would 
waj-s  choose  the  latter.  Thus  I  dis 
proved  of  the  course  I  had  taken.  I 
that  one  behave  in  a  certain  fashion 
ward  me.  and  yet  I  behaved  differen 
toward  you.  I  had  destroyed  our  eq 
ity,  I  had  become  protective.  It's  iru 
wanted  you  happy,  and  that  w 
strongest  wish  in  me.  When  you  run 
to  me  and  said:  "I'm  happy," 
omissions,  all  my  lies  became  swee 
honey,  and  I  would  have  made  the  ent 
world  lie  for  the  smile  you  gave  me  th 
that  fleeting  smile  that  I  should  hj 
liked  to  catch  in  my  hands  and  hold 
my  heart,  and  which  pursues  me  st 

I  knew,  too,  that  given  a  choice 
tween  your  brief  and  splendid  span 
a  long,  mediocre  life,  you  would  not  h 
hesitated.  But  why  the  choice?  .\re  th 
two  sorts  of  men,  and  did  you  belc 
to  the  species  that  crosses  life  likt 
shooting  star  in  a  summer's  night? 

Time  began  to  flow  verj-  slowly 
brought  you  clean  linen,  and  you  cho& 
pair  of  blue  pajamas.  You  were  to  die 
them.  The  sunlight  played  on  the  w 
and  left  you.  Forever.  The  next  day 
rained,  and  the  day  after  that  too,  a 
the  next  day  you  were  dead.  I  will  ne\ 
forget  the  color  of  that  November 
nor  how  it  caressed  your  face  and 
and  then  retired  to  the  wall  like  a 
serter.  I  was  angr>-  even  with  the  st 
Even.-thing  was  going. 

Outside  the  world  continued.  I  di 
aside  the  curtain  and  could  recognize  i 
as  usual  in  our  street  and  our  coun, 
I  could  no  longer  see  it  in  the  same  ws 
Evervthing  had  changed  and  taken 
new  significance.  Voices  struck  me 
though  I  had  never  heard  them  befo 
and  laughter  came  to  me  from  anoth 
world.  Every  morning  the  grinding  dr 
of  ashcans  across  the  sidewalk  carried 
me  the  resonance  of  an  execution.  A  m 
condemned  to  die  listens  before  ev« 
dawn  to  hear  whether  they  are  setti 
up  the  guillotine.  But  \ou  slept  sound 
in  the  early-morning  light,  while 
awake,  lived  my  hours  of  greatest  wea 
ness.  Desperate  with  what  was.  despera 
with  what  would  be,  I  could  neither  lo 
consciousness  nor  decide  to  leave 
bed.  The  only  Iximinous  spot  in  the  wo 
was  your  hair,  which  I  could  see  again 
the  white  pillow,  and  yoiu'  body,  which 
felt  beside  me.  Your  warmth.  I  felt  it ' 
morning  of  your  death.  You  were  restii 
calmly  while  the  disease  prepared  its  la 
attack.  When  I  closed  the  door  of 
room  behind  me  I  did  not  know  tha 
had  just  seen  you  for  the  last  time, 
fore  noon,  one  would  mention  you  in  t 
past  tense.  He  loved,  he  wanted, 
worked,  he  was  afraid  of.  .  . .  The 
tense:  the  tense  of  death.  I  don't  k 
who  it  was — doctors,  hastilj-  amv 
friends,  or  I  mj^self — who  used  it  for  t 
first  time.  Maybe  I  did.  Maybe  I  sai 
"I  knew."  Each  time  I  hear  the  childn 
recite  the  verb  "to  be"  in  all  its 


e  indicative,  I  think  of  that  defini- 
dmarcation  which  the  imperfect 
Qed  for  me  on  that  morning.  He 
:  meaning,  he  will  never  be  again, 
bed.  Ended.  Bang  your  head  against 
rails,  scream,  grow  petrified,  behave 
00^  nothing  had  happened,  bite, 
revolt,  accept,  it  changes  nothing. 
■8,  thus  he  is  no  more.  The  entire 
I,  and  you  too,  have  the  right  or  the 
to  speak  of  him  in  the  imper- 
You  have  just  started  using  the 
idiich,  from  now  on,  will  be  his. 
was  no  longer  necessarj-  to  speak 
r  80  as  not  to  wake  you.  You  were 
your  absence  from  the  world. 
I  alone.  Maybe  I  did  not  know  even 
to  what  point  it  was  madness.  Not 
alone,  but  the  being  without 
From  the  moment  I  had  seen  you 
;>  on  the  rolling  stretcher  in  the 
De  thought  had  dominated  all  my 
;  that  you  mustn't  know,  that 
iKtn't  suffer.  Now  my  role  was 
L I  had  accomplished  my  mission 
t  glory.  You,  whose  lucidity  had 
m  been  one  of  your  finest  qualities, 
to  your  death  like  a  child. 
;re  beautiful.  There  was  this 
iriUiance;  tomorrow,  already,  you 
be  the  same.  Yes,  I  knew  you 
DO  longer  present  in  that  body,  and 
ne  force  pushed  me  toward  it.  I 
■till  look  at  you,  still  take  your 
It  lay  my  hand  on  your  face.  To- 
ff there  would  not  be  even  that, 
-jrrow  you  would  be  in  a  coffin.  Hid- 
orever,  I  thought;  alone  with  him- 
And  for  two  days  I  would  drive 
behind  you,  and  in  three  days  the 
ation  would  be  complete.  Less  than 
separated  our  joy  and  its  ending. 

ras  beautiful  at  Escalet  that  last 

er.  What  plans  did  we  make  then? 

did  we  think  about? 

were  leading  a  kind  of  basic  animal 
ibedient  to  wind  and  sun.  They  de- 

what  we  would  do  with  our  days, 
daily  gestures  became  a  kind  of 
nothing  happened,  we  were  just 
y  hiappy,  and  happy  to  be  so.  Hap- 
B  seemed  to  cling  to  us  like  a  smell, 

■netimes  we  forgot  all  about  it,  we 

to  pri\Tleged.  Does  a  bird  know  he 

py  to  fly? 

would  remain  motionless  for  hours 
d,  OUT  eyes  closed  or  half  open, 
ing  the  barely  perceptible  move- 
of  the  sea;  a  heartbeat,  nothing 
When  we  couldn't  stand  the  heat 
we,  we  would  let  oiu-  bodies  melt 
lie  sea,  sideways,  without  noise,  in 
not  to  disturb  this  perfect  balance 
and  sk}-. 

could  talk  about  nothing  just  as 
wld  talk  about  eve^>^hing.  Silence 
diatter  are  both  delicious  when 
re  part  of  the  supreme  lu.xtirj-  of 
real  friendship,  when  they  don't 
e  an  unease  or  an  irremediable 
when  they're  the  resuJt  of 
»dso  profound  that  two  physicaUy 
human  beings  attain  a  kind  of  re- 
lance  more  profound  than  that  of 


you  looked  a  bit  imweU, 
would  notice  it  with  a  prickle  of 
anguish,  but  then  it  would  pass. 
B  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  you 
dJeave  to  cool  yourself  in  that  val- 
I>arasol  pines  while  I  would  go  up- 
and  take  a  siesta  in  the  big  room 
its  closed  shutters.  The  chUdren 
asleep.  A  wonderful  silence  reigned 
e  house.  I  would  forget  the  larks. 

I  would  hear  the  noise  of  your 
1^  inseparable  in  the  wind  from  the 


Who  but  Bali 
could  support  you 
firmly 

in  the  stretch? 


Think  of  everv  stretch  bra  you've  ever  tried.  Then  forget  it.  With  kindness,  if  you  can, 
Why  did  you  buy  a  stretch  bra  in  the  first  place?  For  comfort.  And  why  were  you 
disenchanted?  Probably  because  it  let  you  down  badly  in  terms  of  support. 

Not  so  with  a  Bali  stretch  bra.  For  a  Bali  stretch  bra  is  engineered  to  give  you  the 
pliant  freedom  of  stretch— with  perfect  recovery,  every  time!  A  Bali  stretch  bra  doesn'i 

sacrifice  one  bit  of  figure-support 
for  Its  undeniable  comfort. 

Try  on  the  new  Skv  Bali.'  In  the  fitting  room. 
It's  a  stretch  bra  built  for  liberated,  easy 
movement— but  it's  a  stretch  bra  that  knows 
what  a  bra  is  for:  support. 


Skv  Ball  is.  we  think,  the  fittin^-est  stretch  bra 


it  ^  

I  ■j^BP^        ^C^H^^&^^^I    ^^^^  made.  The  cups  of  a  Sky  Bali  are  framed 

'H  '^■"^Zr^^^^^^^l    in  an  elastic  arch.  And  it  is  because  of  the  arch 

^^^^^^^^^^M    '^hat  the  bra-cups  stay  put.  Like  every  Bali,  the 
''^■■■HBfar^.^^^H    support  for  vour  curves  begins  at  the  back,  and 
reaches  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  bra-cup.  With  a  Sky  Bali 
you  can  have  your  comfort  and  superb  control,  as  well. 

There  are  two  Sky  Bali's.  A  bandeau.  And  a  longline, 
to  slim  and  smooth  your  midriff  into  a  gentle  glide,  for  the 
new,  closer-to-the-body  fashions.  Sky  Bali:  in  white  or 
black  nylon  lace  and  Lycra*  spandex.  Bandeau,  B  and  C 
cups,  6.95.  D  cup,  7.95.  Longline. 
B.  C  and  D  cups.  10.95.  Sold  onlv 
in  fine  stores  with  fitting  rooms. 
Will  you  spend  5  minutes  on  a 
►  ^'^^      better  figure  for  life? 


[ace  ana  i 

P 
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t.  -  er\  Halt  has  n  hoii 


heat  and  those  hot  odors,  and  then  your 
footsteps  on  the  dr>-  grass.  For  hours  on 
end  you  would  cut  wood,  which  we  would 
bum  after  the  first  rains,  and  you  would 
come  back  covered  with  sweat  and  rwigs, 
your  legs  and  hands  all  scratched,  beam- 
ing with  joy.  On  other  days  you  would 
take  the  tractor,  while  I  ctirsed  its 
hideous  noise  and  the  smell  of  gasoline, 
but  you  would  leave  and  go  far  up  the 
high  hillside,  where  you  would  open  up 
paths  into  impenetrable  places  covered 
by  20  years  of  overgrowth. 


Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun 
no  longer  lay  on  the  house  but  still 
lighted  the  hillside,  we  would  leave  and 
reconnoiter  the  territories  you  had  dis- 
covered a  few  hours  earlier.  We  would 
bring  back  pine  cones  and  sometimes  a 
turtle  for  the  children  to  play  with.  Al- 
most everj-  day  saw  us  sitting  on  the 
same  tree  trunk,  from  which  we  would 
watch  the  sun's  movement  as  it  aban- 
doned the  parasol  pines,  and  then  later 
the  \-ineyard,  finally  to  disappear  behind 
the  mountain.  We  often  took  the  children 


with  us.  WTien  we  wanted  to  go  alone  we 
would  leave  furtively,  but  our  ruses 
didn't  always  work,  and  we  would  see 
two  little  silhouettes  going  down  the  in- 
cline and  then  coming  toward  us.  There 
would  be  a  moment  of  rest  in  our  arms, 
just  time  enough  for  them  to  catch  their 
breath,  and  then  we  would  be  asked  to 
tell  a  stor>'.  Sometimes  their  mood  led 
them  to  grave  questions  like  "Why 
does  the  sun  do  the  same  thing  ever\- 
day?"  Then  one  day  they  grew  open  to 
beauty,  and  they  (Continued) 
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Kraft  Barbecue  Sauce 

doesn't  just  sit  there - 
it  simmers  real  cookout 
flavor  all  through 
the  meat 


It's  made  with  19  herbs  and  spicesi 

When  that  sauce  starts  to  simmer,  real 
cookout  flavor  goes  all  through  the  meat. 
Choose  regular  or  hot  Kraft  Parbecue  Sauce 
or  Hickory  Smoke  flavored  Barbecue 
Sauce  with  a  touch  of  real  hickory  smoke 
right  in  it.  Even  bet;    -try  all  three. 


N( )  L(  )N(;er  than  a  si(;h 

co)itinu  d 

stopped  talking  or  insisting  that  we  talk 
to  them,  and  would  sit  quietly  and  watch 
with  us  the  marvelous  thing  that  is  a 
sunset. 

"What  would  happen  if  one  day  the 
sun  didn't  come  back?" 

We  answered  that  very  early  tomor- 
row morning,  before  they  were  awake, 
the  sun  would  be  there,  and  that  it  would 
shine  again  on  the  place  where  we  were 
sitting. 

"And  it  will  have  moved  all  night?" 
"Yes,  it  never  stops.  And  we  move  too, 
so  when  it's  night  for  us  it's  day  in  an- 
other country." 

Nothing  is  more  serious  than  the  con- 
versation of  children.  They  dare  ques- 
tion the  primordial  things  to  find  solu- 
tions; they  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matter.  We  often  talked  about  death 
with  them.  I  did  not  know  then  that  it 
would  brush  so  close  by  them  so  soon. 
"He's  dead,  he's  asleep,"  they  would  say 
of  the  grasshoppers  and  lizards  they 
sometimes  found  around  the  house.  No 
problem.  But  all  that  would  change. 

A  few  months  later  they  would  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  "never  again,"  and 
the  one  that  suffered  most,  because  he 
was  best  able  to  measure  its  significance, 
said  to  me  one  day,  speaking  of  you: 

"Well,  get  me  another  if  that  one's 
dead.  I  want  another  just  like  him." 

I  tried  to  explain  explain  what? 
That  love  .  . 

"But  you  can't  love  somebody  who's 
(lead,  since  you'll  never  see  him  again," 
was  the  reply. 

"And  where  is  he  now?  Can  he  see  us?" 
"No,  I  don't  think  he  can  see  us.  But 
we  can  see  him  in  our  memory." 

"I  have  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  don't 
I  ?"  he  asked  proudly. 

"And  I  move  just  the  way  he  used 
to?"  said  the  other 
"That's  true." 

"But  his  body  where  did  you  bury 
it?" 

I  answered,  on  the  hill.  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  .say,  in  the  cemetery.  I 
would  have  wanted  you  to  be  without  a 
coffin,  just  simply  alone  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  our  trees.  There,  where  we  liked 
to  take  walks.  Why  are  all  our  rituals  so 
lugubrious  and  so  unnatural?  The  fune- 
rals on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  don't  do 
away  with  pain,  which  everyone  must 
deal  with  as  best  as  he  can;  but  they 
don't  try  to  express  it  in  some  outside 
fashion.  I  wanted  our  children  to  keep  a 
luminous  vision  of  you,  and  never  be 
touched  by  that  idea  of  putrification  of 
the  body  which  pursued  me  for  months. 
I  could  never  admit  that  your  grace  and 
beauty  could  turn  into  some  repulsive 
thing.  I  followed  the  decomposition  of 
your  body,  it  haunted  me.  I  kept  telling 
myself  that  it  was  nothing,  that  you 
knew  nothing  about  it,  it  was  a  chemical 
phenomenon;  but  then  I  would  see  your 
body,  your  eyes  and  your  lips  and  the 
material  of  your  suit,  and  when  some- 
body said  to  a  child  afraid  of  a  wasp  or  a 
fly  in  my  presence:  "Little  animals  don't 
eat  big  animals,"  I  thought:  yes  they  do, 
that's  just  it,  they  do;  to  the  last  mouth- 
ful. Yes,  I  wanted  to  keep  all  that  to  my- 
self, but  I  didn't  want  to  say  either  that 
you  were  in  the  sky,  since  that's  not 
what  we  believed.  So  I  tried  to  link  you 
with  life.  I  said,  he's  been  transformed, 
he  has  become  two  trees  and  some  flow- 
ers. Bees  crawl  inside  the  flowers  and 


make  honey,  and  we  eaf  the  honey  a 
that  way  everything  begins  all  over. 

Each  reacted  according  to  his  natui 

"He  was  so  handsome,"  aaid  one 
them.  "He  must  have  made  marvelo 
flowers!" 

The  other  thought  in  silence.  The  rif 
day  he  came  to  me. 

"You  mean,  each  time  we  eat  hen 
we  eat  a  little  of  someone?" 

I  would  like  them  to  love  you  as  y 
were.  How  do  they  see  you  in  their  me 
ories?  They  keep  telling  me  about 
certain  walk;  I  have  never  talked 
them  about  it,  and  yet  it  remains  cl< 
in  their  minds.  That  day  you  killed 
little  snake.  At  the  time  they  har' 
seemed  very  interested,  but  that  outi 
that  scarcely  went  200  yards  from  t 
house  has  become  an  expedition 
which  you  killed  a  very  dangerous  s 
pent.  You  are  their  symbol  of  cour; 
and  cunning,  and  when  I  talk  to  th^ 
about  other  longer  and  much  more  ext 
ordinary  walks,  they  keep  coming  b;. 
to  this  one. 

They  look  for  you.  They  try  to  kn 
you  or  to  reknow  you  through  th- 
memories— the  real  ones  and  those 
make  up— through  your  photogr 
and  the  things  people  say,  from  r 
niscences  that  come  from  deep  ii 
them,  at  first  confused,  but  they  _ 
solider  before  my  eyes  when  some  sn  i 
thing  strikes  them  or  puts  them  on 
track,  and  then  they  barge  around 
their  young  memories  trying  to  m; 
clear  and  precise  something  that 
nothing  but  vague  sensation  or  an 
line.  They  search  for  you  as  a  photog 
pher  turns  his  objective-finder  till 
gets  a  clear  picture  of  what  he  wai 
They  will  never  be  able  to  find  tht 
selves  without  passing  through  you. 

I  see  in  them  resemblances  that 
light  and  touch  me.  They're  often 
sive,  traveling  from  one  to  the  otl. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  gesture,  a  way 
lacing  a  shoe,  of  liking  the  same  hoi 
t  he  same  skies,  a  way  of  waking  up  in 
morning  or  a  glance  I  have  never  seen 
fore.  It  may  have  existed  before, 
now  I  seem  to  see  it  being  born.  I  lis 
and  contemplate. 

This  way  I  follow  the  course  of  y, 
life,  and  discover  you  at  an  age  whe 
never  knew  you.  I  try  to  join  these  ] 
tures  they  give  me  with  that  of  you  a 
20,  and  so  I  perfect  my  knowledge  of  y 

That  day,  very  early  in  the  mom 
they  opened  both  sides  of  our  front  d' 
And  then  for  a  day  and  a  half  I  drove 
hind  you.  My  memory  of  it  is  a  road 
seemed  unending,  villages  passed, 
overtaken,  and  always  the  rest  of  us 
hind  you,  following  the  black  car  loa, 
with  flowers  that  I  refused  to  leave  f: 
my  sight.  I  remember  almost  nothin 
hardly  noticed  that  place  just 
Lyons,  as  one  approaches  the  a 
where  the  first  cypresses  and  the 
fountains  surrounded  by  plane  trees 
pear.  The  sky  changes  there,  and 
when  it  rains  it's  not  the  same  rain, 
the  wind  grows  passionate.  When  w 
that  trip  together,  each  time  we  ar 
there  we  were  equally  amazed 
astonished. 

My  memory  of  that  mad  ride  is 
precise  and  unreal.  The  black 
stopped  before  a  gas  pump  and 
stopped  behind  it  for  no  logical  reas( 
just  so  we  wouldn't  leave  you,  altht 
you  were  really  already  far  away.  In 
evening  we  stopped  and  they  put  yc 
a  garage.  I  wandered  around  you, 


<nowing  what  to  do  with  myself,  unable 
0  decide  to  go  to  bed.  So  I  stroked  a 
lower  and  put  my  hand  on  the  black 
liheet  that  covered  your  coffin;  touched 
he  car.  I  turned  round  and  round.  It  was 
,ill  absurd:  you  in  this  garage  and  I  up 
I  here  in  a  warm  bed.  Or  you  in  a  parking 
!)lace,  and  I  in  a  dining  room  at  lunch- 
'  ime.  I  ate  and  drank;  I  had  no  desire  to 
•ry.  I  had  no  thoughts  of  the  future,  not 
'ven  of  the  children,  whom  I  had  not 
,een  since  the  day  before  yesterday  and 
vho  would  tell  me  later  what  a  good 
ime  they  had  with  their  friends. 
'  On  the  second  day  we  reached  the 
•emetery.  There  I  came  out  of  the  un- 
'eal.  I  looked  at  the  faraway  sea,  as  gray 
'is  the  sky.  I  remember  the  little  sound 
lif  the  flowers  as  they  hit  the  wood  of  the 
loffin;  a  stifled  little  sound  that  had 
!epercussions  like  waves  inside  me.  And 
fhen  the  first  spadeful  of  earth,  a  dense 
f.nd  brutal  noise,  that  one,  followed  by 
'  soft  purling  little  sound  as  the  earth 
'  oiled  across  the  wood  on  its  way  down 

0  where  it  settled.  Then  we  were  alone 

1  the  world,  you  lying  there,  I  standing 
p.  I  would  have  given  anything  in  the 
.orld,  and  I  mean  anything,  to  have 
een  you  suddenly  rise  up,  alive,  and  to 
Valk  with  you  on  that  hill  as  we  used 
'o  do.  Or  to  sit  still  watching  the  sea. 
'"eii  minutes,  no  more,  and  then  death 

r  turture  or  whatever.  But  to  see  you 

A  fine  rain  began  to  fall  and  the  clock 
truck  noon.  Not  a  breath  of  wind.  The 
ain  fell  soundlessly  on  the  leaves  of 
rees  and  ran  down  the  stone  wall,  leav- 
■]g  dark  streaks.  Little  by  little  earth 
u\  ered  the  coffin.  Soon  there  would  no 
inger  be  a  hole,  but  a  little  mound  of 
resh  earth  and  a  pile  of  flowers. 

I  now  know  what  a  cemetery  is,  as 
thers  know  the  meaning  of  those  little 
hiiiues  you  find  in  the  streets  of  Paris 
111  H  the  Occupation,  indicating  that 

iiieune  was  killed  there,  that  here  was 
lue  a  face  deformed  by  bullets,  a  lake 
t  blood  and  an  inert  body. 

I  remember  the  very  moment.  It  was 
he  moment  I  set  foot  on  the  station 
1  Paris— that  same  station  that  saw  us 
ome  home  from  our  summers,  eager  for 
he  activities  of  a  new  winter— it  was 
t  the  exact  second  when  my  foot  was 
uspended  between  the  step  of  the  train 
nd  the  platform  of  the  station  that  I 
ealized  suddenly— exactly  and  sharply 
s  a  knife's  cut— the  meaning  of  solitude. 

I  learned  to  know  that  immobility  is 
he  beginning  of  death.  I  slept,  lost  con- 
ciousness,  plunged  into  the  dark,  but  as 
oon  as  my  eyes  closed  a  blinding  light 
istalled  itself  beneath  my  eyelids.  I 
i-arned  to  know  a  solitude  without 
lercy  and  without  conflicts;  a  smooth 
olished  surface  that  started  where  it 
•  as  and  stretched  to  the  horizon,  and 

■  hich  kept  from  my  mind  and  my  eyes 
verything  but  itself.  I  didn't  know  what 
0  do  with  my  days,  nor  where  to  put 

spirit.  I  was  crushed  by  you,  you 

■  ere  stuck  to  my  face,  you  suffocated 
18,  all  my  thoughts  w^ere  bound  to  your 
iness.  Wanting  to  find  again  the  life  we 
ad  lived,  I  was  blinded  by  your  death, 
was  unable  to  disengage  myself  from 

'■■  I  should  have  been  able  to  buttress 
lyself  against  these  closed  doors,  but 
ays  passed  without  my  being  able  to  do 
nything.  I  forced  myself  to  go  through 
he  proper  motions,  and  I  pronounced 
he  words  that  were  expected  of  me,  but 
had  become  a  vacant  place. 
'  I  turned  round  and  round  the  apart- 
j  Inent,  encircled  by  objects  and  irritated 
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because  they  were  such  a  derisorj-  cause 
of  such  great  feeling.  What  to  do  with  a 
toothbrush,  a  razor,  a  bottle  of  eau  de 
cologne,  or  a  sweater  that  were  now  use- 
less? Bum  them,  keep  them,  give  them 
away,  or  throw  them  in  the  Seine?  To 
burn  them  would  satisfy  my  sense  of  the 
absolute,  and  to  keep  them  responded 
to  the  temptations  of  the  moment.  But 
was  I  to  become  one  of  those  women 
folded  over  upon  her  past,  devoted  to  a 
sterile  cult;  rereading  letters,  clasping 
a  photograph  to  my  breast,  running  my 


hand  over  old  clothes?  I  managed  to  sell 
a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  change  the 
places  of  some  others.  But  then  I  would 
leave  a  book  where  you  had  put  it  down 
because  it  helped  me  to  re-create  the  ges- 
ture it  had  left  in  space,  or  to  recapture 
a  look  or  a  sentence.  I  tried  to  immobi- 
lize time,  to  eternalize  ephemera.  I 
erected  statues  in  empty  space.  When 
night  came,  I  would  get  into  our  bed  and 
lie  there  as  stiff  as  a  corpse,  as  motion- 
less as  you  were,  walled  off  someplace 
with  you,  absent  from  myself. 


I  waited  without  waiting.  And  months 
passed  in  this  way.  They  came  to  take 
an  inventory  of  our  goods  and  they 
evaluated  the  sum  of  our  debts,  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  the  things  we  had  chosen 
together,  "Except  for  jewelry  and  per- 
sonal objects."  I  was  not  extinguished, 
but  I  was  at  the  edge  of  it. 

I  don't  really  remember  the  day  I  first 
felt  that  all  was  not  irremediably  lost. 
Was  it  a  child's  smile  that  awoke  me,  or 
a  sign  of  sadness  exposed  (Continued) 
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NO  lon(;er  than  a  sigh 

continued 

in  a  place  I  didn't  want  it  seen?  Or  a 
sense  of  responsibility?  Or  had  I  finally 
used  up  despair?  Perhaps  I  was  simply 
caught  up  again  in  the  game  of  life.  The 
truth  has  so  many  facets  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  exactly  how  I  re- 
gained my  footing.  I  existed,  I  breathed. 
I  wanted  once  again  to  act  on  the  events 
of  the  world.  Slowly  I  took  stock  and  ex- 
amined what  remained  of  me.  It  was  at 
that  moment  that  I  stopped  suffering 
solitude  and  started  to  allow  myself  to 
be  won  over  by  it. 

Now  it  has  become  familiar,  we  know 
each  other  well,  and  I  can  look  it  in  the 
eye.  I  talk  of  it  with  friends  who  have 
always  taken  it  for  granted.  For  me 
there  is  no  finer  sight  in  the  world  than 
a  couple,  and  when  I  hear  someone  say 
that  loving  means  losing  your  liberty 
and  integrity  I  wonder  whether  he's 
speaking  of  the  same  emotion  I  know. 

One  evening  I  was  leafing  through  a 
book  and  my  eye  fell  on  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture we  had  often  looked  at  together;  a 
woman's  body  strung  like  a  cry  of  joy 
between  earth  and  sky.  I  sat  there,  star- 
ing at  it  in  a  daze,  but  I  didn't  turn  the 
page.  Images  of  the  past  rose  up  and  I 
saw  a  sort  of  endless  movie  and  heard  a 
song  of  victory;  then  both  were  broken 
into  by  a  November  day.  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  climbing  out  of  a  sucking  marsh. 
I  was  alone  in  my  room,  but  I  was  fil- 
ling it  completely;  it  .seemed  different 
from  the  way  it  had  been  on  other  days. 
I  had  somehow  gone  back  into  gear. 
I  was  able  once  again  to  contemplate 
beauty. 

And  yet  everything  still  hurt,  and 
above  all  those  looks  that  couples  ex- 
change, their  kind  of  collusion  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd;  a  wink  and  it  was  as 
if  two  birds  had  come  together  and  were 
taking  flight  over  all  those  voices  and 
cigarette  smoke  and  whiskey.  There  was 
the  summit  of  existence;  their  meeting 
had  put  the  world  back  in  focus,  and  life 
was  once  more  what  it  should  be.  Then 
it  doesn't  matter  what  one  hears  or  says, 
the  birds  are  there,  they  are  watching 
over  us,  and  soon,  in  the  street,  we  shall 
see  them  again.  For  me  those  two  birds 
are  dead,  but  I  remain  sensitive  to  the 
whir  of  other  wings,  and  I  know  without 
fail  when  they  are  present.  Actually,  I 
am  always  astonished  that  they  seem 
so  rare. 

That  last  evening  you  went  on  read- 
ing after  me.  You  asked  whether  the 
light  didn't  disturb  me.  No,  it  allowed 
me  to  see  you  from  between  my  half- 
closed  eyes.  I  listened  to  you  turn  pages, 
free  to  do  everything  except  cry.  But  I 
didn't  want  to  cry.  I  tried  to  take  refuge 
in  the  past,  but  I  didn't  dare  speak  of  it. 
It  was  not  our  habit  to  bring  up  memo- 
ries, and  you  would  have  found  it  strange 
that  I  suddenly  think  more  about  the 
past  than  the  future.  So  I  hove  out  on 
that  sea  alone  while  you  read  or  slept. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  only  the 
tiniest  part  of  a  life  together;  an  hour, 
a  day,  then  a  month.  I  coiled  myself 
around  this  narrow  little  past.  I  knew  it 
would  grow  bigger,  but  we  never  spoke 
about  it.  We  had  our  moments  of  elan 
and  restraint.  We  each  still  kept  to  our 
reserves,  watching  each  other,  search- 
ing out  the  sense  of  a  word.  "One" 
served  as  a  transition  from  "I"  to  "us." 
We  used  it  for  a  long  time.  And  then 
one  day  the  "we"  appeared,  said  as 


though  by  accident  and  then  thrown 
away;  no  doubt  we  were  still  unready. 
Later,  the  "one"  became  the  exception. 
We  had  started  to  construct  our  life, 
and  the  day  this  was  admitted  and  rec- 
ognized we  understood  that  we  had  been 
keeping  biack  this  desire  for  a  long  time. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  were  rich  with  a 
hundred  moments  and  happenings  we 
had  lived  through  together,  kept  in  our 
memories  because  they  had  united  us. 
Sometimes  the  presence  of  a  stranger 
made  us  bolder.  I  would  talk  about  a 
walk  in  the  rain,  or  you  would  say  that 
a  cloudy  sky  can  be  marvelous;  or  that 
you  had  seen  an  orchardful  of  apple 
trees  lose.  it\  flowers  in  a  storm— alone 
we  wouldh't  have  dared  mention  that 
afternoon  that  had  meant  so  much  to  tis. 
We  were  laying  in  our  stores.  It  was  a 
long  job  of  work  and  it  engaged  our  life 
so  completely  that  sometimes  it  fright- 
ened us.  At  those  times  we  would  sud- 
denly turn  away  without  uttering  a 
word  and  stop  seeing  each  other. 

Our  love  was  already  too  ambitious  to 
take  in  the  least  part  of  vanity.  Our  rea- 
sons were  noble.  Our  confidence  was  es- 
tablished, but  we  needed  those  steps  to 
take  stock  of  ourselves,  to  convince  our- 
selves that  we  were  still  free  to  choose 
our  futures,  and  independent  in  our  acts 
and  tastes.  We  would  come  together 
again  without  apparent  emotion,  re- 
assured at  appearing  invulnerable.  How 
I  loved  those  reserves  we  so  carefully 
kept! 

Our  meeting  might  have  been  no  i 
more  than  a  marvelous  moment,  a  lovely  i 
memory  with  no  risks  attached  that 
would  in  any  way  have  modified  the 
course  of  our  lives.  Nothing  is  less  ad- 
venturous than  "an  adventure."  One 
puts  nothing  essential  into  it,  and  one 
imagines  that  this  way  one  stays  intact; 
but  one  does  it  so  badly,  that  from  one 
adventure  to  another,  because  one  uses  ' 
words  and  gestures  that  aren't  quite 
merited  by  the  situation,  one  loses  one- 
self bit  by  bit,  like  a  piece  of  cloth  eaten 
away  by  time  before  anyone  has  used  it. 

The  day  of  your  burial,  when  I  left 
the  cemetery,  I  knew  I  would  go  back 
there  often.  I  mifeht  have  been  the  same, 
loved  you  just  as  much,  and  never  have 
gone  back  again.  That  first  evening,  as 
I  closed  my  shutters,  I  glimpsed  the 
moonless  sky,  stifling  and  immense.  I 
was  alone  on  earth.  The  clouds  scudded 
by,  I  should  have  wanted  them  to  take 
me  with  them.  I  drew  my  curtains  as  an 
animal  goes  to  earth  in  its  lair.  I  would 
never  be  able  to  look  at  the  sky  again, 
nor  at  anything  I  loved.  How  would  I 
be  able  to  stand  the  sight  of  my  chil- 
dren? For  three  days  I  had  not  thought 
of  them. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  find  you.  A 
mad  rendezvous,  and  one  more  mono- 1  H' 
logue.  I  remained  outside  reality,  with-  |  i\  ■ 
out  being  able  to  go  in.  The  tomb  was  I  ln> 
there,  I  could  touch  the  earth  that  Re- 
covered you,  and  without  being  able  to 
help  it,  I  began  to  believe  that  you  i  ico;^ 
would  come,  a  little  late  as  usual;  that  I 
soon  I  would  feel  you  approach  me,  thatl  ti  4 
we  would  gaze  together  on  this  tomkl  fc-,  , 
just  barely  closed  up.  ffe. 

There  was  no  point  in  telling  myself 
that  you  were  dead,  the  illusion  was  be- 
ginning again.  You  weren't  coming,  no, 
you  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  car.  A 
mad  hope,  that  I  knew  to  be  mad,  and 
still  it  overtook  me. 

"Yes,  he's  waiting  in  the  car."  And,'  (pj. 
when  I  found  it  empty,  I  protected  my- 
self once  more,  as  though  trying  to  give  fcjij_ 


lyself  respite:  "He's  taking  a  walk  on 
le  hill."  I  went  down  to  the  house, 
liking  to  friends  the  while,  looking  for 
ou  on  the  road.  Without  believing  in 
,  of  course. 

That  evening  I  went  back  to  Paris.  It 
^emed  to  me  as  though  I  were  aban- 
oning  you.  That  was  all  I  had  been 
oing  for  three  weeks,  little  by  little, 
ver  since  you  rolled  down  that  white 
orridor  on  the  stretcher;  leaving  you  to 
our  fate,  following  you,  going  with  you 
3  far  as  I  could  go,  but  staying  in  the 
■orld  of  the  living  while  you  went  far- 
ler  and  farther  away,  without  knowing 
.  .\nd  I  could  read  your  departure  in 
our  eyes  and  in  your  smile. 

I  went  back  to  the  house  the  next 
jmmer.  My  first  vacation  without  you. 
i  had  left  Paris  in  a  sweltering  heat; 
Ind  from  dawn  on  I  watched  the  hills  and 
Impresses  and  vineyards  swing  by,  and 
len  the  sea,  which  seemed  to  grow  out 
if  a  mist  barely  different  from  the  sky. 

saw  once  again  that  absence  of  color 
nd  that  shimmer  of  light,  and  I  under- 

(mkI  something  I  hadn't  admitted  to 
i,\sflf;  that  I  was  preparing  myself  for 
not  her  meeting,  and  that  this  uncon- 
•ious  thought  had  decided  my  return. 
Jl  the  now  familiar  contradictions  arose 
nrt'  more:  to  flee  you  or  to  seek  you 
ut,  to  make  a  meeting  place  of  the 
emetery  or  say  and  believe  that  from 
o\v  on  you  were  alive  only  in  my  memo- 
ies  and  our  children.  In  spite  of  all 
eason,  I  went  to  meet  an  image  of  you 
hat  I  knew  no  longer  existed,  that  last, 
efcire  the  men  in  black  enshrouded  you 
1  thin  linen  and  lead  weights.  I  walked 
jwurd  you,  toward  the  two  trees  and 
ihe  border  of  stones.  What  could  I  hope 
jr? 

I  drove  quickly,  rage  in  my  heart.  The 
'eat her  was  perfect  and  the  children 
Ang.  I  was  stupefied  to  find  the  house  in- 
■iici.  I  had  hoped  for  God  knows  what 
nadness;  ruins,  charred  trees,  the  earth 
uriied  to  ashes  and  the  vineyard  de- 
uded.  But  everything  had  kept  its 
race.  I  found  the  cicadas  and  wind  in 
Ihe  plane  trees,  and  red  and  green  pines 
nd  the  high  grass,  the  faded  meadow 
nd  the  bougainvillaea,  the  geraniums 
unning  wild  and  that  exuberant  wis- 
eria.  There  was  no  sign  of  battle  on 
hat  virgilian  earth,  as  I  called  it. 
1  I  would  not  modify  the  world  because 
■  ou  were  no  longer  on  earth  I  left  the 
hildren  and  went  up  to  be  near  you.  It 
.as  that  hour  of  high  sun  that  kills  the 
lowers.  The  trees  had  grown  taller  and 
he  soil  had  sunk.  I  used  to  believe  in 
he  peace  of  cemeteries.  We  liked  to  pay 
ur  respects  to  the  tombs  of  Van  Gogh 
nd  Theo  at  Auvers.  We  liked  the  ivy 
hat  covered  them,  and  told  each  other 
hat  a  cemetery  is  a  calm  and  serene 
'lace,  that  it  is  good  to  go  home  and  feel 
he  warmth  of  the  fire  at  the  end  of  day 
^hen  there  are  two  to  watch  the  grow- 
rig  moon,  listen  to  the  owls,  and  listen, 
a  confidence,  to  the  silence.  But  that 
lay,  standing  before  you,  the  sky  blue 
nd  the  cypresses  almost  black,  the 
lelicate  breeze  was  only  a  decor.  I  was 
lossessed  by  the  thought  of  hidden 
hings,  that  inhuman  and  subterranean 
ife  where  we  all  decay  alone,  you  as  the 
ithers,  only  a  yard  from  my  eyes. 

How  many  years  would  it  take,  prob- 
bly  several  hundred,  for  the  simple  mat- 
er that  makes  up  a  human  body  to  be 
ntegrated  into  the  layers  of  ground  and 
>ecome  dust,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  a  few 
landfuls  of  sand  some  future  man  would 
ift  and  run  through  his  fingers,  as  we 


had  liked  to  do,  our  eyes  closed,  our 
bodies  stretched  out  facing  the  sun,  our 
arms  spread  wide,  while  our  hands  played 
hourglass,  noticing  the  fineness  of  the 
sand  and  its  soft,  living  heat. 

I  imagined  the  millions  of  cells  assem- 
bled to  make  up  a  beloved  being  like  a 
rain  of  stars  that  would  never  repeat  it- 
self in  exactly  this  form  again.  Then 
suddenly,  I  felt  myself  grow  reasonable. 
There  was  no  meeting.  I  was  alone  be- 
fore you,  dead,  alone  facing  the  void.  I 
would  resuscitate  your  voice  or  relisten 
to  our  conversations,  I  could  see  your 
movements  and  I  could  also  invent  a 
present,  establish  an  imaginary  dia- 
logue; but  in  truth  there  was  nothing 
to  be  expected  of  you.  This  was  the 
reality.  You  were  absent  from  the  world 
forever.  A  merciless  little  voice  that  I 
know  well  repeated:  "Live  or  die;  but 
decide.  You  have  to  choose." 

That  day  I  began  to  understand  that 
I  was  not  made  for  serenity.  Perhaps  I 
would  find  it  tomorrow,  or  in  10  years, 
or  never.  When  I  went  back  I  saw  the 
children  playing.  They  had  found  their 
old  toys  again,  and  had  set  up  the  little 
white  table.  They  were  preparing  for 
summer. 

I  was  at  the  brink  of  destroying  their 
pleasure  and  taking  them  upstairs  so 
that  they  would  know  that  there  is  no 
justice,  but  then  I  took  myself  in  hand 
and  went  off  with  them  for  their  usual 
walk.  In  the  intervening  year  the  young 
vines  had  grown,  and  the  others  already 
bore  their  first  grapes. 

Everything  was  continuing.  Once 
more— although  there  would  be  many 
hesitations— I  decided  to  go  on  also;  to 
be  an  intelligent  plant  and  adapt  myself 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons.  To  breathe 
deeply,  say  yes,  and  feel  my  heart  beat. 

The  children  were  gentle  that  day, 
each  holding  me  by  a  hand,  and  I  was 
afraid  they  had  felt  my  confusion.  I  felt 
responsible,  and  thus  saved  for  the 
moment.  I  asked  them  whether  they 
wanted  a  story,  but  which  story? 

"Tell  us  the  story  about  the  little 
bull." 

So  I  told  the  story  about  the  little  bull 
who  lived  happily  in  the  Camargue  with 
his  mother,  and  then  one  day  the  men 
came  to  fetch  him  for  a  bullfight. 

"He  won't  die,  will  he?" 

"No,  of  course  not.  He'll  triumph 
over  all  his  trials." 

"If  you're  sure  he  won't  die,  you  can 
make  it  very  dangerous." 

So  I  explained  in  detail  what  he  had 
done  in  order  not  to  be  killed  by  the 
toreador.  He  was  intelligent  and  funny, 
he  could  tell  time,  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  got  through  15  minutes  of  the  bull- 
fight without  being  killed,  his  life  would 
be  safe.  So  he  fought  bravely  and  never 
let  any  of  the  men  near  him.  He  knew 
that  the  killing  dagger  was  hidden  behind 
the  red  cape.  All  the  people  laughed 
because  he  baffled  all  the  ruses  of  the 
fighters,  and  when  the  bell  struck  that 
meant  the  15  minutes  were  over,  great 
cheers  rose  from  the  arena.  The  crowd 
rose  and  cried:  Viva  el  toro.  And  that 
evening  he  went  home.  It  was  the  first 
time  a  bull  had  ever  come  back  from 
such  an  adventure.  He  was  greeted  as  a 
hero,  and  of  course  he  got  married  and 
had  lots  of  children. 

The  children  listened.  We  had  stopped 
walking,  and  without  noticing,  found 
ourselves  sitting  on  the  familiar  tree 
trunk.  I  had  become  expert  at  following 
two  thoughts  at  a  time.  I  listened  to  my- 
self talk,  and  it  was  me,  but  I  was  so 
amputated   by  your  absence  that  I 


Dormie ...  the  stay-at-home,  play-at-home,  stay-on  scuff. 
Supple  Capeskin  leather  upper  with  bonded  cellulose  innersole  for 
special  comfort.  Black,  bone,  coral,  dark  blue,  lemon,  red,  pink, 
powder  blue,  turquoise  or  white.  AAA,  AA,  B  and  D  widths. 

6.00,  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 

DANIEL  GREEN 


HERE  TO  BUY  IT?  THE  DANIEL  GREEN  COMPANY,  DOLGEVILLE.  NEW  YORK,  WIL 
LIST  OF  STORES  IN  YOUR  AREA  WHICH   CARRY  THIS  COMFY*  SLIPPER,  OR 


M.4DE  IN  U.S.A. 

HAPPY  TO  SEND  YOU 
ORDER   IT  FOR  YOU. 


hardly  recognized  myself.  The  country- 
side was  of  an  ineffable  beauty.  Flashes 
of  light  exploded  in  the  sun  as  though 
the  sky  served  only  as  a  screen  for  my 
projected  pictures;  a  sweet  and  cruel 
fireworks  that  disappeared  into  the  air. 
Those  all  too  clear  flashes  of  lightning 
were  like  meteor  fragments  of  you  that 
struck  me  without  taking  my  life.  Be- 
hind my  eyes  there  lurked  a  hand  to 
capture  your  smile,  or  our  footsteps  in 
rhythm,  your  left  leg  and  my  right  one 
striking  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 


or  my  arms  open  to  greet  you  at  the 
threshold  of  our  house,  or  the  deep 
breath  you  took  on  first  arriving,  as 
though  to  proclaim  "this  is  where  vaca- 
tion begins,  here  and  now."  You  were 
the  unended  fugue,  the  interrupted 
arabesque.  Stopped  and  replaced  by: 
"He  was."  I  dreamed  a  conjugation  of 
the  verb  to  be:  "I  am  a  happy  woman, 
you  are  a  happy  man  .  .  ." 

The  story  was  ended.  The  children 
went  off.  I  watched  them  walking,  beau- 
tiful and  fragile  as  (Continued) 


KNAPPoMONARCHNESCO 

EVERYBODY  APPRECIATES  THE  FINEST 


A  WASHER  AND  DRYER  ONLY  28"  HIGH? 

Yes,  perfect  for  apartment,  cottage,  trailer.  Only  18"  square,  rolls  around  easily, 
fits  anywhere— just  plug  it  in.  Washer  has  3  lb.  capacity,  automatic  timer,  power 
pump  and  drain  hose.  Electric  wringer  attachment  available.  Tumble  dryer  ther- 
mostatically controlled— requires  no  special  venting  or  wiring.  About  $59.95  each. 

KNAPP-MONARCH  •  NESCO,  ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


British  bride 
prefers  evenflo 

One  of  the  things  that  Mrs.  Loring  Pratt 
of  New  York  City  likes  about  the  United 
States  is  the  convenience  of  Evenfio 
nursers.  She  says:  "The  niirsers  are  so 
easy  to  nurse  and  so  handy  to  use  that  it's 
no  wonder  everyone  I  meet  uses  them." 

Only  Evenflo  has  the  exclusive  Twin 
Air  Valve  Sure  Seal  nipple  that  eliminates 
excess  air  swallowing,  makes  for- 
mula flow  smoothly  and  prevents 
leakage  and  nipple  puUout. 

More  mothers  use 
Evenflo  than  all  other 
nursers  combined  .  .  . 
according  to  indrpend- 
ent  surveys.  Send  for 
free  formula  booklet. 
Complete  Nursers  only 
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BLUE  MONDAY? 

Not  II  You  Write  for 
FREE  HOME  WASHING  GUIDE 

I'tiU  Infiirmationl 

MRS.  STEWART  S  BLUING 
Dept  L 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion:  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  you 
can  eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  se- 
curity: in  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with 
natural  teetti.  KLUTCH  lessens  the  constant 
fear  of  a  dropping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  .  .  . 
If  your  druggist  doesn't  have  Klutch,  don't 
waste  money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  \0( 
and  we  will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 
KLUTCH  CO.,       BOX  4271       ELMIRA,  N.Y. 

Like  Walking 
on  Pillows! 


/<i''^':\    Air- Cushion  your  shoes 
Ij  for  luxurious  wall(ing  ease! 

This  modern  miracle  of  walking  ease 
grr.tefully  pillows,  cushions  vmir 
fept  f-om  toe  to  hod 
callouses  .  .  .  gives  i 
eases  pressure  on  iic 
helps  Itssen  strain  of 
ing 
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It  all 


Dr.  Sc'hoU  s  Insole^i 
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continued 

promises,  two  young  lives  that  were  my 
responsibility,  and  that  I  must  bring 
safely  to  I  knew  not  which  port.  Could  I 
help  them  avoid  the  difficulties  we  had 
known?  What  must  I  do?  Wasn't  the 
only  really  important  thing  that  they 
have  enough  strength  and  enough  love  to 
take  on  life  in  a  frontal  attack,  and  love 
the  battle?  The  time  of  their  adolescence 
would  come  quickly;  I  could  almost  see  it 
already.  I  projected  a  vision  of  their  hap- 
piness and  grace.  I  may  have  been  mis- 
taken, but  it  was  enough  to  give  me  joy. 

The  laughter  of  children  lit  up  that 
vacation.  I  took  the  same  roads  to  the 
same  beaches  and  rocks,  obeying  the 
day's  wind  as  we  used  to  do.  There  was 
only  one  road  I  never  took.  It  is  bordered 
by  reeds  that  almost  meet  in  the  middle; 
which  the  car  pushed  aside  as  we  drove 
along.  The  children  loved  the  scratch  of 
their  long  stems  against  the  ear's  body, 
they  would  lean  over  to  catch  them  as 
we  drove,  so  we  had  to  go  slowly  to  keep 
them  from  hurt.  It  was  a  kind  of  adven- 
ture, virgin  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  we  arrived  they  would  dash  out 
of  the  car,  take  off  all  their  clothes  and 
run  across  the  burning  sand  brandishing 
their  reeds  like  battle  flags.  As  soon  as 
their  feet  touched  the  sea  they  would 
stop  and  wait  for  us.  The  first  swim  of 
the  day  was  the  noisiest.  Our  feet  lifted 
little  sprays  of  water.  You  would  take 
one  child  after  the  other  and  throw  him 
high,  catching  him  just  before  he 
touched  the  sea's  surface.  They  screamed 
with  joy:  "Again,  again.  My  turn."  But 
you'd  grow  tired.  "Just  one  more  time," 
they  would  clamor,  and  you  said:  "Yes, 
once  more  each,  and  then  that's  all." 

I  can  still  hear  their  breathless  laugh- 
ter, interrupted  for  just  a  fraction  of  a 
.second  when  they  were  alone  in  the  air 
like  a  ball,  holding  their  breaths  and  in 
the  grips  of  that  little  fright  children 
love  when  they  feel  secure.  Afterward 
they  would  go  on  with  their  games  alone 
while  we  stretched  out  on  the  blond 
sand,  abandoned  to  the  sun.  They  grew 
a  little  quieter,  but  soon  we  heard  a 
Sioux  war  whoop.  They  had  decided  to 
construct  a  rabaua  in  a  hole  surrounded 
by  reeds;  it  is  still  unfinished,  roofed  by 
a  beach  towel  and  decorated  with  flow- 
ers that  grow  on  the  dunes,  and  which  I 
now  carry  to  your  tomb. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  summer  I 
lived  a  kind  of  double  and  unreal  life. 
I  had  never  before  felt  the  soft  caress  of 
sun  and  water  and  the  smell  of  earth  on 
my  skin  so  intensely.  I  awaited  the  end 
of  the  day  to  go  up  to  you.  It  was  no 
longer  a  rendezvous,  I  simply  went  to 
look  at  the  ground  that  touched  you  and 
the  trees  that  framed  you  with  their 
roots.  I  would  water  the  young  plants 
and  the  still  fragile  ivy  that  burned  in 
the  sun.  The  soil  drank  the  water  with  an 
almost  human  noise. 

I  went  back  to  the  house.  The  chil- 
dren were  sensitive  and  demanding 
and  happy,  and  they  devoured  me.  I  let 
them,  it  felt  sweet,  they  loved  me,  and 
it  was  life.  I  grew  hungry,  I  began  to  like 
food  again,  but  I  still  turned  my  back  to 
those  all  too  beautiful  nights.  I  knew 
that  behind  my  shutters  a  shimmering 
moon  fell  upon  the  parasol  pines  and  the 
valley  with  its  green  oaks.  I  wanted  to 
go  up  there  to  lie  down  near  you.  I  was 
not  sure  enough  of  myself  to  do  that. 
So  I  read. 


By  the  end  of  the  summer  your  gra 
had  become  familiar.  I  was  able  to  thir 
about  it  often  when  I  was  away,  ai 
sometimes  with  a  semblance  of  calm, 
watched  the  trees  grow.  I  know  hr 
their  shadows  play  upon  your  grave  ai 
which  winds  blow  them.  Wherever  I  ai 
when  I  decide  to  do  so,  I  can  hear 
noise  from  the  road,  the  echoes  of  t' 
village,  and  the  angry  howl  of  the  misti 
wind,  those  long  squalls  from  the  e 
rain,  and  the  squeaky  hinges  of  the  i 
door  when  a  visitor  pushes  it.  Yes, 
know  all  the  sounds  that  flow  over  j 
And  I  know  at  which  times  of  the 
the  birds  come  to  your  flowers  to  drin 

Months,  years  pass,  and  the  seaso 
change.  Now  there  is  a  new  spring.  Int 
still  air  I  feel  it  come  to  me  in  gusts, 
gives  and  takes  away  strength  and  hoj 
Subtle  or  heavy,  it  insinuates  itself  in 
the  marrow  of  my  bones.  It  needs  onlj 
patch  of  spring,  the  suddenly  warmera 
a  bird's  song  or  a  bursting  bud  on 
tree  in  my  courtyard— or  even  the  soi 
of  rain,  or  laughter  outside  my  window 
for  all  to  be  in  question  once  more, 
calm  I  thought  I  had  acquired,  the  w 
dom  I  was  so  proud  of,  my  resolutioi 
reality  accepted,  revolt  put  down, 
dampened— suddenly  my  finest  stron 
holds  have  crumbled  to  sand.  Sudden 
the  typhoon  is  here;  it  has  simply  be 
lying  in  wait,  ready  to  pounce  upon  i 
with  the  first  gentle  sky  or  the  first  gre- 
shoots  that  make  a  fragile  halo  aroui 
the  head  of  a  tree. 

"It's  spring,  I'm  going  to  wear  whi 
socks.  All  my  friends  are  wearing  them 
my  daughter  says. 

Yes,  the  animal  is  alive;  it  scents, 
knows,  it  intuits  rightly.  My  reasf 
notes  relations  of  cause  and  effect  b 
cannot  keep  me  from  trembling.  T 
body  never  lies,  it  knows  how  to  call  1 
order.  I  feel  limp,  invaded  by  fatigt 
Then  I  come  out  of  my  torpor  to  go  fro 
rage  to  pain.  It  is  simply  scandalous  1 
you  not  to  be  here;  I  often  see  two  o 
ladies  go  by.  It  takes  them  about  an  ho 
to  walk  down  the  bit  of  street  I  see  fro 
my  window.  One  of  them  is  so  bent  ov 
that  she  forms  a  right  angle,  and  t 
other  supports  her.  They  walk  with© 
seeing  anyone,  without  saying  a  wor 
two  mechanical  toys  dressed  in  blac 
their  faces  so  gray  that  one  cannot  ev< 
read  in  them  what  they  may  once  ha 
been.  Do  they  still  know  that  spri 
exists?  That  series  of  motions  they  t 
complish,  their  beating  hearts,  is  tl 
enough  to  say  that  they  are  alive?  P< 
haps  they  cling  to  life  more  tenacioui 
than  the  most  marvelous  adolesce 
ready  to  die  for  what  he  loves,  or  t 
handsome  young  man  you  were  w 
said:  "I  should  like  to  die  beautifully 

Spring  hurts.  I  would  like  to  ask 
to  spare  me.  Every  year  I  hope  I  will 
ready  to  live  or  that  I  will  have  forge 
ten  its  savor.  Have  I  not  gone  a  st 
ahead?  Am  I  like  a  squirrel  caged  on 
wheel?  Could  I  have  rolled  myself  in 
ball  at  the  bottom  of  my  bed  since  t 
day  of  your  death  and  not  be  any  t 
worse  off? 

The  warm  air  makes  me  dream 
what  was,  and  of  what  would  be  if  y 
were  here.  I  know  that  this  dream 
nothing  but  an  inaptitude  to  live 
present.  I  allow  myself  to  drift  on  tl 
current  without  looking  too  far  or  t 
deep.  I  await  the  moment  when  I 
find  my  strength  again.  It  will  CO 
I  know  that  life  still  fascinates  m< 
want  to  save  myself,  not  deliver  mys 
from  you. 


Choose  Ogilvie, 

the  one  home  permanent 

for  all  hair  types, 

lets  you  use  pins  or  rods  or  rollers 


No  guesswork  about  it  I  "V^Tiatever  your  hair  type,  whatever  style 
you  have  in  mind,  Ogihie  Home  Permanent  is  for  you.  Exclusive 
Pre-Perm  gives  more  natural-looking  waves  i  even  the  xery  first 
day).  Creme  wa\-ing  lotion  condition?  as  it  curls.  And  the  creme 
neutralizer  leaves  hair  shiny  and  manageable.  Use  pins,  use  roc.- 
or  use  rollers  because  with  Ogihie  Home  Pennanent  all  you  have 
to  do  is  choose  your  favorite  style— and  be  beautiful.  f.oG..v,£ 


Ogilvie  does  something  lovely  for  your  hair. 


Dishwasher  giving  you  spots?  Lool( 


WATER  DROPS  -See  what  happens  when  even  clean  water  is  sprayed  on  (! 
like  these  dry  into  ugly  spots  and  streaks. 

CASCADE-  Because  of  Cascade's  "sheeting  action,"  drops  don't  form.  Cascade  with 
Chlorosheen  does  it — and  only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  ! 


Cascade's  amazing 
"sheeting  action" 
eliminates  drops  that  spot! 

Nothing  beats  Cascade  at  getting  dishes  clean.  Cascade's  remark- 
able "sheeting  action"  even  elinninates  the  drops  that  cause  ugly  spots. 
Water  ripples  right  off  in  clear-rinsing  sheets.  Dishes,  glassware  and 
silver  conne  from  your  dishwasher  as  spotless  and  sparkling  as  possible, 
all  ready  for  the  fanciest  table  without  the  need  for  towel  touch-ups. 

And  Cascade  is  rated  safe  for  china  patterns.  America's  leading 
makers  of  beautiful  china— through  the  American  Fine 
China  Guild— have  verified  Cascade's  unsurpassed  safety 
to  delicate  patterns. 

What's  more,  every  leading  dishwasher  manufacturer! 
recommends  Cascade.  So  do  women  everywhere.  They've 
made  it  America's  favorite  dishwasher  detergent  by  far! 

Give  your  dishwasher  the  best— Cascade-it's  got  "sheeting  action"  ' 


SILVER 
SERVICE 


Bling  out  your 
silver  and  enjoy  it.  New  products  and 
techniques  make  gleaming  silver  a 
low-maintenance  job. 


_BY  VICTORIA  HARRIS 


All  women  love  gleaming  silver,  but  few  relish  the  chore  of 
keeping  it  that  way.  However,  new  cleaners  and  tarnish- 
preventers  now  perform  labor-  and  time-saving  services 
that  make  the  task  simpler  and  more  pleasant. 

Double-duty  polishes  manage  in  one  step  to  clean  and 
prevent  tarnishing  for  many  months.  As  you  use  these 
polishes  to  rub  away  old  tarnish,  you  are  automatically 
building  up  a  long-lasting  surface  resistance  to  retarnish- 
ing.  A  chemical  reaction  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
silver  which  shields  it  for  several  months.  How  long  the  sil- 
ver remains  bright  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  and  the 
amount  of  handling  the  silver  gets.  We  treated  a  small  tray, 
and  it  remained  untarnished  for  14  months.  A  small 
pitcher  used  occasionally  needed  only  a  small  amount  of 
polishing  after  two  months.  The  time  saved  is  considerable, 
and  silver  can  now  be  used  on  an  everyday  basis  without 
the  constant  problem  of  maintenance.  We  have  used  sev- 
eral makes  of  tarnish-retarding  polish,  including  Interna- 
tional Silver's,  Hagerty's,  Goddard's  "Long  Shine"  and 
Minnesota  Mining's  "Tarn-I-Shield."  All  proved  equally  ef- 
fective. Many  silver  manufacturers  recommend  the  use  of. 
these  polishes  to  protect  either  plated  or  sterling  silver. 

Heavily  tarnished  silver  responds  quickly  to  drastic 
methods.  However,  be  sure  you  know  the  effects  you  will  get 
with  such  products.  Dip  polishes  are  a  speedy  treatment  for 
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ir  that  is  badly  discolored.  Small 
as  of  silver  may  be  dunked  in  the 
type  polish.  We  found  "Instant  Dip," 
;,y  Aid"  and  "Ellinar  Dip"  successful, 
le  pieces  should  be  wiped  with  a 
I  ge  or  cloth  dampened  with  the  pol- 
I  Caution:  Don't  dip  silver  pieces  whose 
Mty  lies  in  the  contrast  of  dark  and 
:  had  areas;  all  color  differences  will 
:  ripped  away  with  the  dips.  Dip  treat- 
.  ts  remove  tarnish,  but  do  not  brighten 
.  ilver.To  restore thegleam,  buff  briefly 
i  a  paste  or  cream  polish  Buffing  also 
lives  surface  scratches  and  bright- 
I  silver,  so  capitalize  on  the  advan- 
y,  of  both  methods  of  polishing  for 
(jreatest  beauty  of  silver  and  sav- 
jif  time. 

old-fashioned  but  effective  way  of 
Einga  large  amount  of  badly  tarnished 
I  are  is  the  home  electrolytic  method, 
ijglass  or  enamel  pan,  add  a  three- 
dstrip  of  aluminum  foil,  a  teaspoon 
If'  of  salt  and  baking  soda.  Put  in  the 
h'soeach  piece  touches  another  piece 
iver  or  the  foil.  Cover  with  water  and 
ij  to  simmering.  The  tarnish  is  trans- 
pd  to  the  foil,  which  is  then  thrown 
K^.  This  method  is  not  for  hollow  ware 
■:r  pieces  with  glued-on  handles  or 
j;3sely  oxidized  pieces,  as  the  results 
eimilar  to  dip  cleaners.  Rinse  place 
itigs  promptly  after  use,  since  certain 

0  will  discolor  silver;  for  instance, 
[{and  salty  foods,  mustard  and  garlic 

•  essings.  Also,  remember,  rubber 
s  lors  too,  so  don't  use  rubber  bands 
icid  wrapped  packages  of  silver  or 
la  rubber  mats  in  silver  drawers. 

1  low  handles  of  old  knives,  forks 
Mspoons  stiould  not  be  allowed  to 
K  in  water,  and  candlesticks  with 

H  SHAPE  OF  DRAGONS 

'y  uth  F.  Chandler 

1l  \  shadows  swirled  across  my 

ield  of  sight, 
green  trees  turned  to  gray 

md  street  lights  blurred 
J)  lone  but  I  saw  lightning  in 

he  night, 
h  to  learn  to  reach  the  printed 

vord 

-  ing  or  touch;  small  praise 

-  i 

the  stress  of  my  own  life's 
lemand 

l>  3rmer  awkward  pity  for  the 
ilind 

la  'hanged  until  I  nearly 

inderstand. 
■11  an  I  learn  to  sense  another's 

leart, 

Le  burdens  have  been  different 

rem  my  own, 
^  e  deafness  keeps  him  and  his 

vorld  apart 

*  ver's  hand  has  shackled  joint 
0  bone? 

'h-  est  of  growth  is  this:  how 

veil  we  trace 
"h'  hape  of  dragons  other  men 

nust  face. 


weighted  bottoms  or  fillings  should 
not  be  immersed,  for  water  may  cause 
permanent  damage. 

When  treating  badly  tarnished  silver,  a 
soft  nail  brush  or  toothbrush  helps 
brighten  fork  tines  and  brings  up  high- 
lights in  decorated  areas  and  repousse 
designs.  Brushing  keeps  excess  polish 
from  collecting  around  handles  and  in 
chased  or  embossed  patterns.  Use  the 
brush  in  applying  the  polish  and  again 
when  washing  to  brighten  and  to  remove 
excess  polish.  For  a  professional  look, 
brush  or  buff  with  long  back-and-forth 
strokes,  following  the  design  lines  of  the 
silver.  This  smooths  away  tiny  scratches 
and  leaves  the  silver  gleaming.  "Shin- 
ettes,"  "Silver  Fleece  '  and  "Silvena"  are 
treated  polishing  cloths,  impregnated 
with  jeweler's  rouge.  They  are  handy  to 
brighten  silverware  that  needs  a  little 
retouching.  The  tarnish  is  wiped  off, 
leaving  silver  bright  without  further 
washing  or  treatment. 

Silicone  finishes  applied  commercially 
provide  effective  protection  for  decora- 
tive silver.  "Invictor  Finish,"  licensed  by 
Union  Carbide,  is  provided  by  local  silver 
dealers  for  your  own  silver.  It  is  long- 
lasting  for  decorative  pieces  not  subject 
to  abrasive  scratching.  If  there  are 
scratches,  fine  hairlines  of  tarnish  will 
eventually  show.  We  found  we  could  re- 
move an  occasional  scratch  by  gently  ap- 
plying silver  polish  on  a  cotton-tipped 
matchstick.  The  silicone  finishes  are  es- 
pecially effective  for  pieces  such  as  silver 
frames,  vases  and  decorative  boxes. 

Stay-bright  storage  postpones  silver 
polishing.  Special  antitarnish  cloth  is 
available  already  made  up  into  bags  or  by 
the  yard  for  making  your  own.  Many  sil- 
ver chests  are  effectively  lined  with  such 
materials,  including  Prevent  Tarnish 
cloth  by  International  Silver,  Pacific 
Cloth  by  Pacific  Mills  and  Vigil  Tarnish 
Retardant  Crystals  by  Vigilant  Products. 
If  you  don't  have  a  chest,  consider  lining 
a  drawer  with  this  tarnish- preventive 
material,  which  is  available  from  jewelry 
and  department  stores.  With  a  lined 
drawer  or  chest  for  silver  flatware,  you 
can  rotate  the  silver  daily  and  thus  post- 
pone the  polishing  of  flatware.  Tight  rolls 
and  zippered  bags  are  available,  from  six- 
inch  squares  to  giant  bags  24  by  36  inches 
for  large  trays  and  serving  pieces.  When 
you  consider  the  time  and  effort  saved, 
these  are  well  worth  the  cost. 

If  you  display  silver  in  a  glass-fronted 
cabinet,  it  can  be  kept  bright  without 
frequent  polishing  by  using  a  jar  of  spe- 
cial crystals  in  the  same  compartment. 
The  crystals  last  for  about  six  months. 

If  your  silver  tarnishes  while  out  of 
storage,  repolish  when  you  put  it  back 
and  your  silver  wardrobe  will  always  be 
ready  for  use.  ■ 


3h>  frenoh  eliel  tells 
Ms  |toor  secret 

And  gives  you  his  recipe  for  the  celebrated  salad  served  at 
New  York's  famous  Chateaubriand 


Chef  de  Cuisine, 
Chateaubriand  Restaurant 


^^The  lightness  of  a  salad,"  says  M. 
Parizot.  "depends  upon  the  lightness 
of  the  oil.  Planters  Peanut  Oil  is  the 
most  delicate  of  today's  light  oils.  It  en- 
hances other  flavors  and  has  the  perfect 
cling— what  we  call  'liaison.'  Planters  is 
well  worth  those  few  extra  pennies,  be- 
cause it  gives  so  much  more  flavor  and 
lightness.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
superior  results  this  delicate  oil  gives  — 
in  American  cooking  or  a  la  Francaise !  99 

Planters  oil  is  so  light  . 
it  floats  on  other  oils 


SIMPLY  DELICIOUS  —  SIMPLE  TO  MAKE 

Crush  1  clove  garlic  and  add  'to  7  cup  Planters  Oil.  Let  stand  1 
hour  or  more.  Remove  garlic.  Saut6  2  cups  bread  cubes  in  Va 
cup  of  the  oil.  Drain.  Tear  into  salad  bowl  2  heads  romaine,  1 
head  Boston  lettuce,  I  bunch  water  cress.  Sprinkle  %  cup  grated 
Parmesan  cheese,  Vi  tsp.  salt,  Vt  tsp.  each  dry  mustard  and  black 
pepper  on  greens.  Pour  on  remaining  %  cup  Planters  Oil,  Ya  cup 
lemon  juice,  2  slightly  beaten  eggs.  Add  dash  Worcestershire 
sauce,  2  oz.  can  anchovy  filets  and  croutons.  Toss  gently. 


PLANTERS  OIL 

100°/o  PURE  PEANUT  OIL 

^  not  only  light  ps*^^ 
but  deliGiouslii  Uglit  ^  1 


HIGH  IN  POLYUNSATURATE! 

Another  fine  product  of  Standard  Brands 


^  Here's 

beautiful 
F  news 


AURORA  is  a  new,  two-ply  tissue.  Two  colors  in  a  single  roll. 
The  outside  is  lavender  and  the  inside  is  white.  Isn't  that  nid 
And  it's  packaged  so  thoughtfully  — one  roll  is  ready,  the  othej 
neatly  ^sTapped  to  stay  fresh  till  you  need  it. 
Buy  some  and  wonder  how  we  ever  made  it  so  soft. 
AURORA  •  Two  layers  of  softness  .  .  .  and  one  is  purest  white 


LAST.C  FILM:  ONE  IS  READY  TO  USE,  THE  OTHER  NEATLY  WRAPPED  TO  STAY  FRESH  TILL  YOU  NEED  IT.  PINK  ON  WHITE /YELLOW  ON  WHITE / LAVENDER  ON  WHITE/WHITE  ON 


THE  ALL-AMERICAN  DESSERT- 

Apple  Pie 


food  represents  American  in- 
uity  and  abundance,  variety  and 
itivity  like  the  apple  pie— and 
16  is  more  rooted  in  American 
dore.  After  the  Revolution,  our 
it  Lady,  Martha  Washington, 
I  publicly  advocated  the  cultiva- 

of  American  cuisine,  insisted  on 
)le  pie  being  served  at  important 
lomatic  dinners.  Ben  j  amin  Frank- 
served  pies  made  of  the  prized 
Ipersonally  cultivated  apples  that 
w  in  his  backyard,  and  Thomas 
erson,  the  first  famous  American 
rmet,  had  his  own  special  recipe 
apple  pie. 

lay  we  know  of  more  than  150 
erent  kinds  of  apple  pie  made 
only  with  a  large  variety  of  ap- 
j  (Jonathan,  Mcintosh,  Rome 
luty,  Greening,  Winesap,  to 
a  few)  but  also  with  the  many 
iderful  convenience  foods,  such 
canned  and  frozen  apple  slices, 
seasoned  apple-pie  fillings,  apple- 
ce,  apple  juice,  apple  cider  and 
crust  mix.  Following  are  some 
our  favorite  apple-pie  recipes. 

D-FASHIONED  APPLE  PIE: 
,  core  and  slice  (about  3^  inch  thick) 
m  tart  appleg  (Jonathan,  Mcintosh, 
ne  Beauty,  etc. ).  Toss  with  a  mix- 
!  of  %  cup  sugar,  ^4  tsp.  each  nut- 
;,  cinnamon,  salt  and  1  tbsp.  lemon 
e.  Line  9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry; 
pastry  with  apples,  piling  high  in 
ter.  Dot  with  2  tbsp.  butter  or  mar- 
ine. Cover  with  top  crust;  cut  slits  in 
3t;  seal  and  crimp  edges.  Bake  at 
1  °  F.  for  50  minutes  or  until  crust  is 
I  wn  and  apples  are  tender.  Serve  warm 

1  :old  with  Cheddar  cheese  or  cream, 
ves  6-8. 

^  PLE-CRANBERRY  PIE:  Combine 
3  ips  peeled,  cored  and  sliced  firm  ap- 
Pi,  2  cups  fresh  cranberries,  }4  cup 
b  wn  sugar,  ^  cup  granulated  sugar,  3 
t  p.  quick-cooking  tapioca,  1  tsp.  cin- 
n  non  and  }4  tsp.  salt.  Let  stand  10  min- 
u  s.  Line  8-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry. 
F  ir  apple  mixture  into  pastry;  dot  with 

2  3sp.  butter  or  margarine.  Cover  with 
li  ice  top  made  from  pastry  strips; 
cnp  edge.  Bake  at  425°  F.,  40-50 
wiutes.  Serves  6-8. 


MINCEMEAT-APPLE  PIE:  Line 
9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry.  Pour  1 
jar  (1-lb.)  mincemeat  into  lined  pie 
plate.  Mix  2}^  cups  peeled,  cored  and 
sliced  tart  apples,  3^  cup  sugar  and  }4 
tsp.  cinnamon;  arrange  over  mincemeat; 
crimp  edge.  Cut  2  tbsp.  butter  or  mar- 
garine into  }4  cup  flour  and  14  cup 
sugar;  sprinkle  over  apples.  Bake  at 
425°  F.  for  45-50  minutes.  Serves  6-8. 


APPLE-DATE  PIE:  Combine  in 
saucepan  5  cups  peeled,  cored  and  sliced 
firm  apples,  1  cup  brown  sugar,  H  cup 
water  and  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice.  Cover; 
cook  5  minutes.  Combine  2  tbsp.  corn- 
starch with  2  tbsp.  cold  water;  stir  into 
the  apples.  Cook  uncovered,  stirring  un- 
til syrup  is  clear  and  thickened.  Remove 
from  heat;  add  1.  tsp.  vanilla,  3  tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine,  1  cup  chopped 
pitted  dates,  14  cup  chopped  walnuts, 
l}/2  tbsp.  lemon  rind,  %  tsp.  nutmeg 
and  14  tsp.  salt.  Line  9-inch  pie  plate 
with  pastry.  Pour  cooled  apple  mixture 
into  pastry.  Cover  with  top  crust;  cut 
slits  in  crust;  crimp  and  seal  edges.  Bake 
at  425°  F.  for  40-45  minutes.  Serve 
warm  with  ice  cream.  Serves  6-8. 


DEEP-DISH  APPLE  PIE  WITH 
CHEESE  CRUST:  Peel,  core  and  slice 
8  firm  tart  apples.  Toss  with  }4  cup  light 
brown  sugar,  yi  cup  granulated  sugar,  1 
tsp.  cinnamon  and  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice. 
Place  directly  in  a  2-quart  casserole. 
Cut  H  cup  shortening  into  mixture  of 
cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese,  1  cup 
flour,  ^2  tsp.  salt  until  pieces  are  like 
coarse  com  meal.  Sprinkle  with  2  tbsp. 
ice  water,  mixing  lightly  with  fork  until 
dough  is  moistened  and  will  form  a  ball. 
Roll  out  on  lightly  floured  board,  1  inch 
larger  than  top  of  casserole.  Place  crust 
on  apples;  cut  slits  in  top  and  crimp  edge. 
Bake  at  425°  F.  for  50-55  minutes. 
Serves  6-8. 


APPLE  CUSTARD  PIE:  Line  a  9- 
inch  pie  plate  with  pastry;  arrange  1  can 
(l-lb.-4-oz.)  apple  slices  in  pastry. 
Sprinkle  with  pinch  of  mace.  Beat  with 
rotary  beater  3  eggs,  }.i  cup  sugar,  H 
tsp.  salt,  1  yi  cups  scalded  milk,  14  cup 
scalded  light  cream  and  H  tsp.  vanilla. 
Pour  custard  over  apples;  sprinkle  with 
pinch  of  mace.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for  40-50 
minutes  or  until  knife  inserted  in  center 
comes  out  clean.  Serves  6-8.  ■ 


The 
difference 
between 
these 
two  women 
can  be 
SUM-MINT  GUM 
REDUCING  PLAN 


HELPS  YOU  CUT  DOWN  ON  FOOD  INTAKE ...  LETS  YOU 

Eat  3  Meals  A  Day-Yet 
Lose  Pounds  And  Inches 

CLINICAL  TESTS  PROVE  MEDICATED  GUM  EFFECTIVE  AID  IN  REDUCING 


After  years  of  research,  medical 
science  has  found  a  weight  control 
method  that  lets  you  eat  3  meals  every 
day  yet  lose  pounds  and  inches  without 
fad  diets,  strenuous  exercises  or  harm- 
ful drugs. 

This  concept  is  outstanding  in  that 
it  attacks  two  of  the  hardest  problems 
in  weight  control  -  overeating  at  meal- 
time and  between-meal  snacking. 

An  important  medical  development 
—in  delicious  chewing  gum  form— helps 
control  appetite,  helps  you  reduce 
safely,  simply  and  pleasantly. 

Users  have  made  enthusiastic  state- 
ments like  "Lost  13  pounds  ...  its  just 
great"  —  "Lost  18  pounds  —  feel  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  less  food  at  meals" 
—  "Lost  9  pounds  . . .  helped  me  cut  out 
between-meal  eating." 


How  can  you  lose  weight  this  sen- 
sible, enjoyable  way?  Eat  3  nutritious 
meals  every  day  .  .  .  chew  delightful 
SLIM-MINT  Gum  before  meals  and 
between  meals  to  help  curb  and  control 
your  appetite-help  prevent  overeating. 

Pleasant  tasting  SLIM-MINT  Gum 
makes  reducing  easier,  more  enjoyable. 
Will  not  cause  nervousness  or  sleepless- 
ness. Start  to  lose  those  excess  pounds 
now  ...  get  medicated  SLIM-MINT 
Gum  today.  At  Druggists. 

/     d  REDUCE!  1 
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control 


NEW! 


■1'     lOo  TABLETS  M 

m    ^  1 

'ONE 

•itH."'**"  B"TER  HEALTH"  ,^ 


ONE-A-DAY^ 
VITAMINS  PLUS  IRON 

for  tihe  speciiil  needs  of  wonitm 

During  the  menstrual  years,  women  normally  need 
20%  more  iron  every  day  than  men. 

Are  you  getting  sufficient  iron  in  your  meals?  If  not. 
you  could  need  an  iron  supplement. 

To  meet  this  special  need  for  iron,  Miles  Laboratories 
announces  an  important  new  companion  product 
to  famous  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  .  .  .  ONE-A-DAY" 
(Brand)  Multiple  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON. 

Iron  is  an  essential  nutrient  ...  a  necessary  part  of 
active  good  health.  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
prevents  iron  shortage.  Each  tablet  contains  the  full 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  of  iron  for  women 
.  .  .  plus  all  the  vitamins  you  normally  need  to  take. 
Start  taking  new  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
every  day.  Made  to  exacting  pharmaceutical  stand- 
ards by  ONE-A-DAY  ...  the  world's  most  trusted 
vitamins. 

Look  for  the  new  ye//oiv  tablets  with  the  familiar 
ONE-A-DAY  ^ame. 

M-es  Product?,  Division  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Illustration  by  Bernard  D' Andrea 


Two  more  days 

Sl<ir  I'lfilil.  star  bnijlit— 
tills  stic  inis  find  IkkI  licen.  Ttien  tier  icortd  began 
to  (larl,en.  Won  tit  tlic  s/,i/  fall  in.^ 

Hv  Mel  llciiiKT 


^^hf  lighU'd  her  seventh  cigarette  of 
t  he  morning  but,  almost  as  mechanically, 
put  it  out  and  looked  slowly  around  the 
suite. 

It  wasn't  Boulder  House's  fault. 
Maybe  it  wag  a  little  on  the  gaudy  side, 
with  wall-to-wall  carpeting  in  the  bath- 
room, but  it  was  spanking  new  and  the 
rooms  were  large  and  the  old  movies  on 
late-night  television  were  at  least  as 
good  as  usual. 

No;  she  couldn't  say  that  the  meemies, 
the  taut  nerves,  the  ready-to-explode 
feeling,  was  because  of  where  she  was 
living. 

Maybe  it  was  Vegas  itself.  That  could 
be  part  of  it.  Vegas  is  wonderful  for  the 
high  rollers  who  like  to  stop  at  the  black- 
jack table  on  the  way  to  breakfast.  But 
for  the  average  woman,  who  finds  slot 
machines  a  bore  after  five  minutes,  there 
is  only  Lake  Mead,  the  swimming  pool 
and  the  endless  poolside  small  talk.  Yes, 
it  wasn't  really  a  woman's  town  and 
that  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it.  Still,  Nora  Moore  thought,  that's  not 
all  of  it. 

She  turned  away  from  the  window, 
where  she  had  been  looking  out  at  the 
faded  purple  mountains  in  the  distance, 
and  glanced  sidewise  at  herself  in  the 
vanity  mirror.  A  couple  of  lines,  maybe, 


and  the  hair  needing  a  new  rinse,  bu 
otherwise  all  right.  She  was  tanned  an 
on  the  lean  side,  the  way  she  liked  to  be. 

She  looked  at  the  Japanese  wrap 
she  had  on  and  smiled  a  little.  Her  fa" 
(How  many  were  there?  Had  they  sai 
that  the  last  survey  showed  56  mil 
lion  persons  watched  her  Friday-nigh 
shows?)  would  be  aghast.  A  gorgeo" 
new  set  of  gowns— at  least  four  ea" 
program— was  par  for  the  Nora  Moo" 
show.  There  must  be,  she  figured,  a 
least  three  women  who  watch  me  just  t 
see  what  I'm  wearing,  for  every  th" 
who  want  to  hear  me  sing. 

The  trouble  is,  she  went  on  to  herself 
there's  nothing  to  do.  I  don't  want 
play  roulette.  I  don't  want  the  poo 
routine  again.  I've  seen  Boulder  Dam 
No  new  routines  to  rehearse;  the  she 
was  on  tape  through  the  end  of 
month.  The  personal-appearance  nu~ 
bers  have  been  ironed  out  and  there' 
nothing  to  worry  about  until  the  Sa 
Francisco  opening  next  Thursday. 

Anyway,  Nora  thought  a  little 
fensively,  it's  only  two  more  days. 

Two  more  days  would  make  it  si" 
weeks  and  then  the  man  would  say  som" 
thing  perfunctory  and  give  her  the  pape 
and  she  could  go  out  and  marry  a  du 
ranch  cowhand.  She  shivered.  Thank  thi 


U|  she  hadn't  followed  that  formula. 
Sh  could  see  the  saloon  jokes  about 
tthing  like  that. 

3— for  six  weeks  she  had  done  noth- 
lasically  except  sit  in  Boulder  House 
an!  wait  it  out.  A  couple  of  newsmen 
ha  passed  the  barriers  and  there  had 
be  the  usual  publicity,  but  she  hadn't 
be  bothered  too  much.  It's  a  decom- 
priion  chamber,  she  thought:  You 
ha  to  go  through  the  six-week  bit  so 
thi  when  you  go  out  into  The  World 
al(  i,  instead  of  together,  you  don't  get 
thi  emotional  bends.  That's  what  the 
m<  th  and  a  half  is  for;  to  get  you  ac- 
cli  ited  to  going  it  alone.  After  seven 

)ra  Moore  looked  at  herself  again  in 
th  anity  mirror  and  all  she  could  think 
of  is  that  something  was  wrong  and  it 
w'c.  't  Vegas,  Boulder  House  or  the 
K(  to-wall  carpeting.  Something  was 
wii  g,  only,  as  objective  as  she  tried  to 
be  ^le  couldn't  see  it  had  been  anything 
jh.  lad  done.  What,  after  all,  could  she 
30  bly  have  done  wrong? 

om  the  beginning  of  time,  which  in 
fl<  /wood  means  that  historic  moment 
v\  1  The  Kiss  was  filmed,  nobody  ever 
la  3layed  as  many  movie  detectives  as 
Be  Randall.  Every  time  you  looked  up 
it  fie  triple-sized,  extra-loud,  multi- 
;ol  ed  screen,  there  was  Ben  holding 
li;  15  and  calling  out  to  Richard  Wid- 
n; .  to  come  out  with  his  hands  up  be- 
•a  there  wasn't  any  sense  in  being 
:il  i  dead. 

<mall  combination  of  circumstances 
la  iept  Ben  from  being  another  Tab  or 
^1  on.  As  a  light-heavyweight  boxer  in 
■0.  ,'e,  he'd  been  punched  on  the  nose 
m  while  the  small  break  somehow 
n;  him  attractive  to  women,  the  cam- 
r;  licked  it  up  and  made  a  little  too 
m  I  of  it. 

;o,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Randall  of 
li  Iton,  Pa.,  had  incorporated  into 
h(  offspring  a  deadly  germ— the  sinis- 
ei  ft  of  laughing  at  corn  and  fake  sen- 
in  it.  Ben  tried  early  in  his  movie 
•ai  r  to  make  like  a  romantic,  but  he 
tl\/s  ended  up  laughing  so  hard  he 
di  St  got  apoplectic,  especially  during 
hi  imes  when  he  was  supposed  to  look 
it  le  tootsie  with  him  and  murmur, 
'E  don't  you  know— it's  you  I've 
va  ed  all  the  time!" 

)  matter.  Playing  detective,  with 
101  and  then  a  cowboy  role  or  a  G.I. 
4'  ;ing  Nazis  or  Japanese,  Ben  Randall 
01 1  out  nicely.  He  knew  he  was  in  a 
T£ '  business  for  a  man :  making  faces 
t  le  camera.  But  if  he  felt  sarcastic 
■b  t  it,  he  kept  it  to  himself.  He  re- 
10  d  for  work  on  time,  he  always  knew 
lis  nes,  he  had  a  little  ranch  home  in 
h<  alley  and  he  had  a  motorcycle  re- 
«  shop  that  almost  paid  for  itself. 

was  a  tidy  enough  life.  Somewhat 
■T  y,  of  course,  because  there  was  no 
TO  an  in  it.  Ben  was  that  Hollywood 
ai  /,  a  moral  man.  So  the  little  house 
n  e  valley  stayed  a  solo  project  until 
Je  Randall  went  one  night  to  Gary 
5e'  '•s's  party  for  Nora  Moore. 

know  you're  Nora  Moore  and  this 
«  '  is  for  you,"  he  said  when  he  found 
lii  elf  hemmed  into  a  corner  behind  the 
ffsi  piano,  "but  I'm  not  sure  why." 
>h  looked  at  him  in  the  open,  frank 
15  ler  that  had  made  her  the  darling 
>f  fiely,  frustrated  female  America. 

Vhat's  the  matter,  friend?"  she 
isli.  "Did  somebody  give  you  a  glass 
>'  it  champagne?" 

'he  booze  is  fine.  But  what's  this  all 
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"I'm  crushed,"  Nora  said.  "I'm  mak- 
ing my  first  movie.  I  thought  everyone 
here  knew  that,  and  that  I  was  terribly 
famous." 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "Listen,  it's  not 
too  late  to  back  out.  I  have  a  friend  at 
the  state-unemployment-insurance  office 
who  could  get  you  on  the  rolls  without 
the  usual  waiting  period." 

She  looked  at  him.  "You  don't  sound 
like  an  actor,"  she  said,  "although  at 
least  I'll  be  more  polite  than  you  and 
admit  I  know  who  you  are.  I  can't  see 


your  badge  or  shoulder  holster,  though. 
If  you  don't  know  what  this  party's 
for,  well,  I  can't  figure  out  why  you're 
here." 

"Everybody  goes  to  parties.  It's  an 
American  way  of  life." 

"Not  for  you.  If  I  never  saw  a  party- 
goer,  it's  you."  She  looked  around  fur- 
tively. "Keep  this  under  your  hat,  but 
neither  am  I." 

"Well,  then,  why  don't  we  " 

"Thanks  but  no  thanks.  This  is  busi- 
ness. I  have  to  be  cordial  and  charming 


to  the  right  people  and,  by  heaven,  I'm 
going  to.  Always  keep  your  business 
and  personal  lives  apart,  my  mother 
told  me." 

"I  see,"  Ben  Randall  said  as  he  relin- 
quished her  to  three  movie  gossip  col- 
umnists and  a  press  agent.  Only,  as  she 
was  turning  away,  she  looked  back  at 
him,  the  soft  blond  hair  swirling  a  little 
around  the  tanned  face,  and  she  smiled. 

"I  don't  go  to  parties  every  night," 
she  said  and  he  thought  that  over  and 
looked  at  her.  (Continued) 
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Yes,  even  dried-egg  spots 

At  last!  A  dishwasher  detergent  that  really  does  both! 
(1)  cleans  difficult  food  stains  (2)  ends  water  spots 

You  need  a  dishwasher  detergent  that  does  more  than  stop  water  spots. 
Now  it's  here! 

No  matter  what  the  stain  — dried-in  grease,  sticky  chocolate,  gooey 
syrup,  filmed-in  milk,  smudged  lipstick,  stubborn  tea  stains— even  dried- 
up  egg  spots— now  you  can  have  glasses,  silver,  dishes,  pots  that  are 
cleaner,  brighter  than  any  other  dishwasher  detergent  can  make  them— 
and  without  water  spotting. 

Electrasol's  even-flow  formula  cleans  without  clinging.  This  is  due  to 
an  extraordinary  wetting  agent  that  makes  water  "wetter"  so  it  cleans 
even  the  most  difficult  stains— then  rolls  right  off  your  dishes.  Will  not 
spot,  film  or  streak ...  no  matter  how  hard  the  water ...  no  matter  what 
make  your  dishwasher.  No  wonder  Electrasol  is  recommended  by  every 
leading  dishwasher  manufacturer. 

ELECTRASOL 
for  dishwashers 

By  the  world's  largest  maker  of  dishwasher  detergents 
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TWO  MORE  DAYS  continued 

"You  probably,  for  instance,  wouldn't 
be  going  to  one  tomorrow  night,"  he 
said,  and  she  nodded  demurely. 

"I  probably  wouldn't,"  she  said. 

He  took  out  his  bit  pipe  and  stuffed 
and  lighted  it. 

"Eight  o'clock,"  he  said. 

"You  even  can  make  it  seven-thirty," 
Nora  Moore  said  over  her  shoulder,  and 
she  disappeared  with  the  gaggle  of  news- 
hens. 

He  went  home  a  little  while  later  and, 
lying  in  bed  in  the  little  ranch  house  in 
the  valley,  thought  briefly  about  turning 
up  at  her  place  the  next  night  on  a  mo- 
torcycle. Something  inside  him,  though, 
told  him  not  to.  She'd  probably  laugh 
her  head  off  and  go  along  with  it,  he  told 
himself,  but  just  on  that  one  chance  in 
a  hundred  that  .she  doesn't— well,  don't 
blow  this  one,  .Jack.  This  could  be  some- 
thing special. 

Well,  after  that,  of  course,  the  great 
American  public  probably  could  set  the 
stufT  down  on  paper  as  well  as  anyone 
else.  It  was  the  romance  of  the  year  in 
show  business,  in  which  they  both  had 
been  long  enough  to  know  there  was  no 
escape  from  that  sort  of  mishmash.  Nora 
and  Ben  were  extremely  proper  and 
when  anyone  asked  them  about  each 
other,  they  just  said  politely,  no  com- 
ment, and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  key- 
hole peepers  kept  careful  track  and  the 
women  writers  stopped  sniping  at  each 
other  for  a  while  and  said  what  a  charm- 
ing couple.  When  they  got  married,  fi- 
nally, the  general  attitude  was,  gee,  isn't 
that  ni(e? 

And  it  was.  Ben  Randall  and  Nora 
Moore  were  nice  people. 

Right  through  the  courtship— and 
that's  what  it  was  she  lived  at  the 
Beverly  Hilton,  although  a  couple  of 
times  she  went  out  to  see  the  little  house 
in  the  valley.  The  picture  took  just  un- 
der three  months  and  was  no  bargain, 
even  with  the  money  spent  on  it,  but  she 
signed  to  do  another  one.  It  was  just  be- 
fore that  second  signing  that  Ben  Ran- 
dall married  her.  Suddenly  there  it  was: 
Her  picture  was  done  and  she  would  be 
going  back  to  New  York,  her  home  base 
of  television  operations,  and  he  couldn't 
have  that,  of  course. 

So  there  was  the  second  picture  and, 
after  a  couple  weeks'  haggling,  she  got 
the  TV  network  to  go  along  with  putting 
on  her  program  from  Los  Angeles,  at 
least  for  part  of  that  winter,  and  Nora 
Moore  moved  into  the  little  house  and, 
with  great  good  sense,  didn't  change  a 
drapery  or  move  a  piece  of  furniture. 

It  was  a  great  time.  Hollywood  has 
dimmed  the  meaning  of  that  superlative, 
but  if  you  can  remember  back  to  the  way 
it  was  supposed  to  be  used,  well,  that's 
what  those  early  months  were  like.  Life 
was  a  very  round,  golden  ball,  in  the 
quiet,  tennis-playing,  fishing,  flopping- 
around-the-house  way  that  both  Nora 
and  Ben  liked. 

Most  married  couples  usually  wonder 
in  the  backs  of  their  minds  how  soon  the 
young  wife  will  become  pregnant.  Ben 
was  absolutely  normal  about  this.  He 
joked  about  it,  after  a  few  months. 
"Here  I  thought  I  was  the  most  virile  of 
men,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head.  "I 
thought  I  could  make  you  enceinte  by 
just  looking  at  you." 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  haven't." 

"I  can  see  you  now,"  he  said,  "big  as  a 
cow,  completely  flabbergasting  your 
adoring  fans.  I'll  give  five  bucks  if  you 


can  find  a  maternity  dress  that  make 
you  look  like  Doris  Day." 

They  were  sitting  in  the  low,^omfort 
able  living  room,  and  Nora  had  her  fee 
on  the  coffee  table.  She  looked  at  him 
"Look,"  she  said,  "I'm  not  pregnant  be 
cause  I  didn't  want  to  be." 

"Oh?"  he  said. 

"I  know  we  haven't  talked  about  it 
but  I  was  pretty  sure  you  felt  as  I  did,' 
she  said.  "You  know,  in  the  books  the 
say  the  young  married  couple  " 

"Hah.  I'm  thirty-one  and  you'r' 
twenty-six,  not  the  twenty-three  the; 
talk  about  in  your  studio  biographies. 

"  should  have  the  first  year  o 

two  to  themselves.  I  mean,  that's  th( 
way  it's  supposed  to  be,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "I'll  go  alonj 
with  the  first  year.  But  about  the  secon( 
year,  now."  He  got  up  from  his  ea? 
chair  and  sat  down  on  the  sofa  ne.xi 
her.  "I  don't  know  how  we  overlook* 
talking  about  it— but  you  want  kid> 
don't  you?  I  mean,  you  must  be  doubt 
less  without  a  doubt  the  most  feminine 
woman  I  ever  have  known.  I  just  figurei 
you  understood  why  you  were  put  oi 
earth." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "I  do.  I  want  fou 
boys  and  a  girl.  Only  " 

"Only  not  right  now." 

"Something  like  that.  Could  we  wait 
little?  I  mean.  ..."  i. 

He  put  his  big  hand  over  hers  an( 
smiled.  "We  can  wait  practically  as  loni 
as  you  want,"  he  said.  "Even  two  years 
maybe.  It'll  give  me  something  to  loci 
forward  to,  seeing  you  as  big  as  ; 
barn." 

"Very  funny,"  she  said.  She  put  he 
head  on  his  shoulder  and  put  up  her  ham 
and  gently  felt  his  slightly  broken  nose 
".Jimmy  Durante,  junior  size,"  she  sai< 
complacently,  and  the  wonderful  worli 
of  movies  and  television  seemed  fa 
away.  Not,  of  course,  that  Nora  Moor 
wasn't  always  mindful  of  it,  waking  o 
sleeping.  It  was,  after  all,  the  thing  sh 
did  best  in  life. 

Once  things  got  back  to  what  might  b 
called  normal,  it  wasn't  quite  the  prac 
tically  perfect  life.  The  network  TV  pec 
pie  wanted  the  Nora  Moore  show  don 
in  New  York,  mostly,  and  so  it  was.  Be) 
made  pictures  as  usual;  not  as  many,  be 
cause  the  movie  business  was  spillin 
into  Siam  and  Java  and  Upper  Slob 
bovia;  Hollywood  was  something  of 
slightly  ghostly  town.  But  he  workec 
When  two  people,  married  to  each  othei 
both  are  in  show  business,  the  time  spen 
together  is  erratic,  the  completeness  c 
the  relationship  is  not  at  all— well,  coir 
plete. 

But  they  managed.  Probably  becausf 
to  both  of  them,  it  was  the  most  impoi 
tant  thing.  They  spent  days  togethei 
sometimes  weeks.  Now  and  then  a  whol 
precious  month.  Ben  flew  to  New  Yorli 
or  Nora  came  to  California.  They  neve 
were  out  of  each  other's  sight  quite  Ion 
enough  to  forget  what  each  other  looke' 
like.  "None  of  this  'When  I'm  not  nea 
the  one  I  love,  I  love  the  one  I'm  neai 
stuff,"  Nora  said  one  morning,  comia 
directly  from  the  airport  onto  the  se 
where  he  was  working. 

"Did  you  have  an  appointment?"  h 
asked. 

Ben  waited  nearly  three  years. 

"Look,"  he  said  one  afternoon  as  the; 
dozed  on  beach  chairs  around  the  sma 
pool  behind  the  little  house  in  the  vallej 
"there's  no  getting  away  from  it.  Tim 
to  talk." 
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le  didn't  say  anything,  but  she 
't  have  to;  she  knew  what  this 
Id  be  about. 

)o  you,"  he  said  slowly,  his  eyes 
•d  and  his  fingertips  making  like 
er  Hardy  on  top  of  his  stomach,  "or 
t  you  want  children?"  She  almost 
something,  but  he  kept  on.  "It's  a 
ition,  America's  sweetheart,  that  I 
j  'Stly  think  takes  a  yes  or  no."  He 
,  k  his  head  impatiently.  "That 
ds  like  some  kind  of  nutty  ulti- 
;  im.  It's  not  meant  to  be.  It's  just 
,  I  would  like  to  know."  He  opened 
!  yes  and  looked  sidewise  at  her.  "If 
10,  that  probably  is  all  right  too.  I 
!  want  to  know.  If  there  aren't  going 
I;  any,  I'll  try  to  adjust  to  that  and 
E  just  take  it  from  there." 
'ou  know  I  want  children,"  she  said, 
don't  really  know,"  he  said. 
I  I've  never  been. . . .  Well,  no,  I  don't 
:  ,■  know." 
want  " 

our  boys  and  a  girl?"  His  voice 
iienly  seemed  that  of  a  stranger; 
in  was  a  faint  edge  to  it.  "I  don't 
11^  mouse.  You're  twenty-nine.  You 
111  have  half  a  dozen  yet,  but  the 
I  ?lass  is  getting  a  little  top-heavy  in 
(  Tong  end." 

'  was  keeping  it  reasonably  light, 

I '  line  a  mild  laugh,  the  way  they 
ten  were  with  each  other,  but  Nora 

I  it  was  big  with  him.  She  lay  there 

1  ler  stomach  got  nervous. 

.  wasn't,  of  course,  any  one  thing;  it 
many.  Her  career  was  part  of  it. 
1,  too,  she  wouldn't  know  what  to 
ith  a  baby.  She  honestly  wouldn't 
'  what  to  do  with  him  . .  .  her  ...  it. 
mew  lots  of  wopien  were  like  that, 
iora  Moore  was  convinced  none  of 
knew  less  about  kids  than  she.  In 
fe  she  hadn't  held  more  than  three 
r  arms.  Then  there  was  the  pain; 
ilways  had  considered  herself  a 
physical  coward,  but  of  course 
was  important,  you  could  put  up 
that  and.  .  .  .  She  looked  at  him. 
lidn't  know  how  to  tell  him,  look, 
11  these  things,  see— but,  looking 
m,  she  knew  it  wouldn't  be  right 
sin. 

^ell,"  Nora  said,  taking  a  breath,  "I 

we  could  try." 
In  sat  up  straight,  legs  crossed,  look- 
glke  Gandhi.  He  seemed  so  solemn. 
'  isten,"  he  said,  "don't  get  the  idea 

a  I'm  pressuring  you  to  " 

'  know.  I  know  that.  I  said  we  could 

y 

1  reached  over  and  put  his  hand  on 
ifioulder.  "If  you  twist  my  arm,"  he 
it  and  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  her. 

0  Moore  was  woman  enough  to  know 
e  ad  agreed  to  something  right  and 
1)  -tant,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there 
1: 10  getting  around  the  fact  she  felt 
r  'ly  cold  and  strange  inside. 

'  re  you  crazy?"  Mala  Johnson  said 
r  as  they  sat  at  a  rear  table  in 
*  ty-one,  with  the  great  and  pseudo- 
e  scattered  here  and  there  around 

le  )om. 

'  isten,"  Nora  said,  "I'd  rather  not 
li  ibout  it." 

'  11  right,  we  won't,"  Mala  said— her 
ir  shiny  hair  was  piled  atop  her  head 
K  .he  glittered,  which  was  the  exact 

01  with  her  chic  black  dress  and  ab- 
ihily  correct  jewelry— "but  let  me 
18  say  that  you're  doing  something 
tt<  y  nonsensical."  She  put  a  cigarette 
tithe  ivory  holder.  "If  you  had  to 

a  child,  why  on  earth  did  you  have 
'home  pregnant?  You'll  just  (a) ruin 


your  career  (b)  mess  up  your  chances  of 
making  it  big  in  pictures  and  (c)  devas- 
tate your  figure.  I  think  it's  stupid." 

Nora  listened  with  only  one  ear. 
Mala's  talk  was  predictable  because 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  women  like 
her  loose  in  every  big  city.  They're  not 
exactly  sexually  abnormal,  Nora  thought, 
but  they  do  dislike  men  for  some  reason, 
there  isn't  any  doubt  about  that,  and 
to  them  pregnancy  is  a  form  of  humil- 
iation. No,  Mala's  talk  wasn't  import- 
ant. 

Except— well,  since  there  was  no  sen- 
timent involved,  it  did  represent  in  a 
way  the  voice  of  logic.  To  an  extent,  the 
things  she  said  added  up  to  cold,  hard 
sense. 

But  maybe  not,  Nora  thought. 

Other  performers  had  children  and 
kept  on.  It  was  silly  to  say  that  having  a 
baby  meant  it  was  all  over  and  you  were 
relegated  to  a  world  of  diapers  and  Pab- 
lum.  What  you  do  is  have  the  baby  and 
then  pass  it  over  to  the  nurse.  Your  fig- 
ure comes  back  in  a  month  and  there  it 
is,  no  trouble  at  all. 

Only,  those  other  performers  didn't 
have  a  love  affair  with  the  public.  That 
was  Nora  Moore's  big  stock  in  trade.  It 
wasn't  too  flattering  to  admit.  She  liked 
to  think  that  she  sang  handsomely  and 
people  loved  to  listen  to  her  voice.  But 
she  knew  they  didn't,  not  that  much.  She 
was  Romance  to  them;  she  was  the 
glamorous,  eyebrow-arching,  seductive 
Nora  Moore.  Even  in  her  beginning 
thirties,  she  was  Young  Love.  Her  get- 
ting married  had  been  a  blow.  It  might  be 
that  having  a  baby  would  finish  off  her 
ratings  completely. 

"You're  talking  nonsense,"  she  said  to 
Mala.  But  she  was  simply  making  con- 
versation. The  other  woman  sipped  her 
Daiquiri  and,  looking  casually  around 
the  room,  made  a  little  wave  to  Zola 
Magda,  the  beautiful— did  they  still  use 
the  word  demi-mondaine?— who  just  had 
come  in  with  her  brand-new,  fifth  hus- 
band. 

"I  just  don't  see  you  walking  around 
as  little  Miss  Vine-covered  Cottage," 
Mala  said.  "But  it's  your  life.  Wear  it  in 
good  health." 

Later,  after  Mala  got  into  her  Mer- 
cedes sedan,  Nora  walked  over  toward 
Fifth  Avenue.  Even  with  her  dark 
glasses  on,  she  was  stopped  by  three  per- 
sons. For  two  of  them,  she  signed  auto- 
graphs. Now,  she  thought,  as  she  flagged 
down  a  cab  in  another  block  or  two, 
that's  silly.  To  think  signing  autographs 
was  that  important. 

It  probably  was  silly,  at  that.  Except, 
when  you've  been  doing  it  for  a  long 
time,  it  becomes  a  little  like  that  cup  of 
coffee  just  after  getting  up  in  the 
morning. 

She  didn't  think  about  it  consciously, 
that  was  the  truth.  Or  at  least  she  tried 
not  to  let  herself  do  so. 

But  she  thought  about  it,  all  right. 
And  if  your  thinking  finally  gets  into  a 
strange,  unfamiliar-enough  channel,  you 
decide  to  accept  Mala  Johnson's  invita- 
tion to  go  out  to  the  Hamptons  on  the 
Island  for  the  weekend. 

One  of  the  big  items  about  a  weekend 
at  Mala's  Southampton  place  was  water- 
skiing.  Everyone  did  it.  Bobby  Lester, 
who  was  a  professional  weekender, 
looked  back  at  her  as  they  roared  across 
the  bay.  One  of  the  professional  week- 
ender's large  assets,  these  years,  was 
steering  a  powerboat  skillfully. 

Nora  waved  at  him;  it  was  a  go-ahead 
wave,  not  just  a  hello-how-are-you 
wave.  He  shot  the  big  (Continued) 
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powerboat  ahead  and  she  hung  on  to  the 
line  with  all  her  strength.  The  boat  en- 
gine screamed  in  her  ears  and  the  water 
felt  almost  razor-hot  as  they  swept  along. 
Then,  violently,  the  line  got  away  from 
her  and  she  smashed  into  the  water.  She 
didn't  know  how  deep  she  went,  but  she 
fought  her  way  slowly  to  the  surface  and 
stayed  there,  weakly  treading  water.  She 
could  see  Bobby  grinning,  circling  back 
to  where  he  was  to  pick  her  up,  and  then 


he  was  laughing  and  shouting  something, 
but  she  must  have  fainted. 

They  kept  her  only  two  days  in  the 
Southampton  hospital.  There  were  no 
complications.  Nobody  said  anything 
about  whether  it  would  have  been  a  boy 
or  a  girl  and,  of  course,  it  probably 
wouldn't  have  been  possible  to  tell,  all 
things  considered.  She  fiew  to  Los  An- 
geles only  a  day  later  than  planned. 

She  had  to  tell  him.  She  couldn't  even 


keep  it  to  herself  as  long  as  the  hour's 
drive  from  the  airport  to  the  house.  She 
spilled  it  out  as  she  sat  next  to  him  in  the 
black  convertible,  the  tears  running 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  recited  it,  and 
Ben,  naturally,  took  it  the  way  he  would 
take  it.  Then  he  pulled  the  car  over  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  put  his  arms 
around  her  and  said  to  stop  crying,  it's 
ail  right,  I  understand. 

"It's  not  all  right,"  she  sobbed.  "I  did 
a  terrible  thing  and  I've  disillusioned 
you  about  me  completely,  and  " 
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She  looked  at  him  almost  pleadin 
"I'm  not  bad,  Ben,"  she  said.  "I'm- 
ally  a  passably  good  person  ;«t's  just  1 1 
this  one  thing,  for  some  reason.  .  .  .' 

"I  know  you're  a  good  person,"  e 
said.  "Look,  please  forget  it.  I'm  not  . 
ing  noble  or  anything.  I  guess  I  t 
didn't  know  what  a  bugaboo  the  w)  e 
thing  was  to  you.  It's  all  behind  u 
now,  so  forget  it." 

"We  could  try  " 

"No,"  Ben  said.  "It  wouldn't  be  y 
good."  He  smiled  gently  at  her.  "\^D 
be  all  right.  Let's  go  home  and  I'll 
you  a  motorcycle  ride." 

So  that  had  been— what?  Three?  F  r 
years  ago? 

And  now  Nora  Moore,  who  stil! 
pretty  much  the  dariing  songbir 
frustrated  female  America,  was  in  , 
Vegas,  two  days  away  from  encg 
whatever  it  was  she  had  with  n 
Randall,  movie  detective. 

It  hadn't  been  any  one  thing.  Ii 
had  been  everything— the  usual 
circumstances  that  keep  show-bus 
couples  from  building  anything  tha 
sembles  a  home  life.  Now  and  then  >  a 
would  trap  the  producers  into  telec 
ing  the  show  from  California  for  thre 
four  weeks— "It'll  give  us  a  chana 
get  some  of  the  glamorous  Big  Name 
guests,"  she  would  say— but  gener 
she  worked  from  New  York,  while  , 
Randall  went  right  on  repairing 
cycles  in  the  valley  and  making  mo 
in  Culver  City. 

She  could  have  put  up  with  it  in( 
nitely.  She  was  married  to  a  man 
loved,  and  she  had  her  work.  Every 
union  was  almost  dazzling  and  even 
endless  partings  were  beautifully  bit 
sweet.  When  she  was  in  Manhattan, 
threw  her  energies  full  scale  into  ti 
ing  out  the  program,  and  it 
tained  its  high,  top-rated  level; 
she  was  in  California,  she  tried  to 
it  all  in  back  of  her  and  be  what 
wanted  her  to  be.  Which  almost  w 
works  out. 

"I  guess  it's  time,"  he  said  to  her 
lazy  May  afternoon  as  she  came 
the  little  shop  and  found  him  prol 
the  insides  of  a  crippled  cycle.  He 
been  squatting  on  the  concrete,  gre 
stained  floor,  but  now  he  got  up 
kept  rubbing  his  hands  on  a  dirty 
and  looking  at  her  with  a  pretty  gi 
face. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  not  waiting  for 
to  say  anything,  "the  truth  is,  I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  make  out,  si 
ting  you  up  with  the  camera."  He 
maced.  "Maybe  it  has  something  t( 
with  reading  fairy  tales  when  I  was  Ii 
You  know,  you  marry  the  girl  and 
happily  ever  after.  It  hasn't  worked 
that  way  and  I'm  sorry,  doll,  but  I  c 
handle  it." 

"I'll  be  here  for  three  and  a  half  w< 
this  time,"  she  said.  "We  taped 
shows  before  I  left.  In  three  and  a 
weeks,  we  could  do  just  about  ev 
thing.  We  could  fly  to  Lake  Te 
and  " 

"No,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head. ' 
no  good.  It  just  is  no  good,  doll." 

She  wanted  to  say  mofe,  but  she  k 
instinctively  there  wasn't  any  use.  w 
balled  her  fists  tightly  and  just  st  d 
there,  and  after  a  while  she  noc 
slowly  and  said,  well,  she  supposec 
was  right.  There  wasn't  much  more, 
was  out  of  the  little  house  in  the  v; 
before  nightfall,  and  after  a  night  at 
Beverly  Hilton  she  went  to  Las  Ve- 
She  wired  the  producers  in  New  "\  ^ 


hat  they'd  have  to  tape  a  couple  of  the 
hows  in  Vegas,  and  that  was  the  excuse 
he  gave  to  the  newspaper  people  who 
vdi'.dered  at  her  presence  there.  The  real 
tory  didn't  leak  out  until  the  fifth  week, 
vhich  was  about  the  best  one  could 
■xpect. 

The  faded  purple  mountains  had 
urned  slowly  into  black,  and  the  desert 
;k\-  was  beautiful,  cold  and  blue  and 
.pattered  with  stars. 

She  was  supposed  to  meet  Harry  Bell 
n  the  lobby.  He  was  her  agent,  a  stout, 
lustling,  harassed  man  whose  feet  hurt 
md  who  liked  to  show  pictures  of  his 
wo  sons  in  the  Air  Force.  They  were 
;oing  to  look  at  the  dinner  show  in 
Boulder  House  and,  as  always,  talk 
;ome  business. 

The  routine  of  putting  on  a  face  and 
hen,  later,  getting  into  her  working 
egalia— the  sweetheart  of  young,  or 
vi^:^h-we-were-young,  America  couldn't 
,n  t(i  dinner  in  a  cotton  dress — took 

n^er  than  usual.  Nora  was  conscious 
hf  was  dragging,  but  she  didn't  know 
vh.\-,  exactly.  Ultimately,  everything 
vas  pasted,  glued,  hooked  and  buttoned 
he  right  way  and  she  went  down- 


iiarry  was  standing  near  the  slot  ma- 
■hiiies,  looking  on  distastefully.  He 
\alked  toward  her,  holding  out  his 
lainis,  and,  after  he  had  taken  hers,  he 
ussi'd  her  on  the  cheek.  In  show  business 
mjI  to  kiss  even  a  casual  acquaintance 
111  I  hi  cheek  is  insulting. 

i  want  we  should  go  backstage  just  a 
I    ute  before  we  eat,"  he  said.  "Lottie 
t  rson  asked  could  she  meet  you." 
>■  was  the  big,  orange-haired,  hand- 
comedienne  with  the  great  legs  who 
lie  pushing  fifty  now,  but  still  was 
-  Xame.  She  didn't  make  as  many 
I  S  as  she  used  to,  but  there  was  a 
iiig  market  for  her  in  the  plush 
ii  oils  and  she  did  a  lot  of  guest  shots 
111  TV. 

I'd  like  to  meet  her,"  Nora  said.  She 
1 1,  showing  all  the  teeth,  at  two  lit- 
iil  ladies  who  looked  up  from  the 
machines  and  gasped  at  the  sight  of 
ler  My  public,  she  thought.  Mine  and 
j'ltrace's. 

If  backstage  dressing  area  was  the 
madhouse  of  organized  confusion, 
i  :,v  led  her  to  the  small  room  at  the 
lid  and,  when  they  were  inside,  he  made 
he  introductions.  Lottie  Masterson  was 
n  liiihts,  with  black  mesh  stockings  and 
lime  kind  of  pink  costume  that  looked 
ike  a  corset.  She  waved  at  a  chair  and 
mi  led  pleasantly  at  Nora. 

"Sit  for  a  minute  and  tell  me  how 
•voiiderful  I  am  before  I  go  on,"  she  said. 
I  need  some  bolstering  up  and  it's  too 
i-arly  to' hit  the  Scotch." 
"You  need  bolstering?"  Nora  said. 
Hah.  You  just  have  to  crook  your  little 
iiit;er  and  they  love  you  out  there.  We 
ill  should  be  able  to  hold  an  audience 
ike  you,  Lottie." 

"Isn't  that  nice  of  you  to  say?"  the 
jther  said,  and  she  meant  it.  Nora  looked 
it  her  closely,  without  quite  staring.  The 
hii  k  eyeliner,  the  heavy  mascara,  the 
jri  :essiohal  base  makeup — it  all  was 
'   of  the  performance.  She  wondered 
suddenly,  it  should  seem  almost 
sque  to  her,  as  if  Lottie  were  a 

"Have  you  a  ne\*  film  coming  up?" 
Xora  said,  to  make  conversation,  and 
the  comedienne  threw  up  her  hands. 

"Nobody  has  a  film  coming  up,"  she 
said.  "Hollywood  is  making  only  TV 
comedy  specials,  God  rest  us  all."  She 


looked  around  the  cluttered  dressing 
room  and  there  was  an  almost  compla- 
cent smile  on  her  face.  "But,  like  the  man 
says,  who  needs  it?  This  nightclub  cir- 
cuit, especially  out  here  in  Lotusland,  is 
marvelous.  You  know,  you  can  go  on 
here  for  twenty  years,  coming  back 
here  just  once  a  year  and  making  enough 
to  keep  your  lav/yer  and  tax  man 
happy." 

"That  sounds  a  little  gruesome,"  Nora 
said  slowly.  "You  wouldn't  want  to  do 
this  for  twenty  more  years,  would  you?" 
The  other  woman  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously. 

"Why  not?"  she  said.  "It's  show  busi- 
ness, isn't  it?  It's  the  name  of  the  game, 
honey.  There  are  people  out  there,  won- 
derful, live  people.  The  band  plays  the 
overture,  you  step  out  into  the  pink 
spot,  you  wave  your  hand  and  you  start 
the  act— listen,  it  is  all  in  that  one 
cliche:  'On  with  the  show.'  Whooey!" 

You  know,  Nora  Moore  thought,  she 
means  it.  She  really  means  it.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  me.  Oh, 
sure;  I  like  it  as  well  as  anybody— but 
why  don't  I  want  to  be  doing  what 
she's  doing,  a  couple  of  dozen  years 
from  now?  I  could.  I  could  be  a  singing 
comedienne.  My  voice  is  better  than  ever 
and  I  have  the  facial  bone  structure  so 
I'll  look  good  at  fifty,  as  good  as  she 
does  or  better.  What's  wrong  with  me.? she 
thought.  But  then  she  got  up  and  pressed 
her  cheek  against  Lottie's  automatically. 
"Knock  them  dead,  darling,"  she  said, 
and  she  went  out,  with  Harry  Bell  wad- 
dling after  her. 

It  was  a  good  show.  Lottie  was  pro- 
fessional and  touching  and  funny  and 
beautiful,  as  alwajs.  The  crowd  loved 
her.  "My,"  the  middle-aged  ones  in  the 
audience  said,  "she  still  has  those  great 
legs,  doesn't  she?"  There  was,  as  they 
like  to  say,  a  rapport  established  between 
performer  and  listeners. 

The  eyes  of  Nora  Moore  seemed  to  see 
something  else.  She  sat  there  next  to 
stout  old  Harry  Bell— who  chewed  his 
dead  cigar  thoughtfully  and  now  and 
then  nodded  and  said,  "Good,  very 
good — that's  priceless"— and  she  looked 
at  a  fifty-year-old  woman,  still  preserved 
nicely,  going  through  antics  vigorously 
and  bandying  words  with  a  couple  of 
drunks  .  .  .  and  making  a  fool  of  her- 
self. 

She's  not  a  fool,  of  course,  Nora 
thought;  she's  a  great  performer  and  she 
makes  a  lot  of  money  and  there  isn't 
anybody  in  the  room  wouldn't  trade 
places  with  her  in  a  minute.  But  to  me, 
she  seems  like  a  fool.  A  pathetic,  middle- 
aged  fool. 

Nora  Moore  sat  through  to  the  end  of 
the  performance,  applauding  mechani- 
cally when  it  was  time  to  applaud  and 
even  forcing  a  laugh  when  the  script 
called  for  it.  She  was  a  good  audience. 
Show  people  always  are;  they  respect  the 
other  performer  and  even  if  he's  rotten, 
they  cheer  him.  It's  a  good  business, 
show  business;  it  has  more  ideals  and 
virtues  than,  say,  high  finance  or  horse 
playing. 

But  when  it  was  over  and  Nora  Moore 
still  couldn't  get  away  from  the  feeling 
she  had,  she  knew  it  was  time  for  some- 
thing. 

The  houselights  went  up  and  she  arose 
with  Harry  and  started  to  leave  the  big, 
glaring,  noisy  room.  Then  she  took  a 
last  look  at  the  stage,  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  Lottie  Masterson  still  there,  still 
clowning  it  up. 

She  said  good  night  to  Harry  and  took 


the  elevator  up  to  her  second-floor  suite. 
While  she  was  standing  in  it,  going  up, 
she  figured  out  pretty  much  that  she  was 
late,  far  too  late.  She  had  missed  the 
boat,  no  doubt  about  that.  Still,  there 
always  was  the  very  outside  chance  it 
still  was  at  the  dock. 

The  suite  was  lighted  softly— the 
night  maid  had  left  on  a  couple  of  floor 
lamps— and  soothing.  Outside,  the  night 
had  become  really  black  and  couldn't  be 
looked  into,  except  for  the  canyon  of 
light  that  was  the  Vegas  strip.  The  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting  muffled  Nora's  foot- 
steps as  she  went  over  to  the  easy  chair 
and,  letting  her  satin  stole  fall  to  one 
side,  she  sat  down  and  picked  up  the 
phone. 

It  seemed  to  ring  forever,  but  finally 
he  picked  up  and  he  said  he  was  sorry 
but  he  had  been  down  in  the  repair  shop, 
trying  to  fit  a  whosis  into  a  whatzat. 
"I'm  checking  out  tomorrow  morning," 
she  said. 

"That's  a  day  early,"  he  said. 

"I  know." 

"Oh,"  Ben  Randall  said,  "did  you  get 
somebody  to  hurry  things  through  or 
something?  I  mean,  if  you  want  it  to 
be  all  airtight  and  legal"— his  voice 
paused  and  he  seemed  to  be  taking  a 
breath — "you  don't  want  to  cut  any 
corners,  you  know." 

"Listen,"  Nora  Moore  said,  "I  want 
to  raise  a  family.  Do  you  think  it's  too 
late  at  my  advanced  stage  in  life?" 

His  silence  seemed  endless.  Then: 
"Doll.  Doll.  You're  just  getting  us  both 
all  mixed  up.  There  isn't  any  " 

"Do  you  love  me?"  she  said  quickly, 
insistently. 

No  endless  silence  this  time.  "Yes." 

"Then  we'll  have  a  family." 

After  which,  before  he  started  prat- 
tling, making  foolish  sounds,  she  told 
him.  She  told  him  how  this  was  it,  that 
frustrated,  lonely  America  would  have 
to  get  along  without  Nora  Moore,  who 
was  getting  a  little  long  in  the  tooth, 
anyway,  and  she  was  going  to  the  little 
house  in  the  valley  to  become,  in  the 
classic  tradition,  steadily  barefoot  and 
pregnant. 

But  Ben  didn't  want  to  be  burned 
anymore.  He  made  with  the  one  final 
regents-test  question:  "Like  Betty 
Hutton?" 

The  charming  Betty,  of  course,  used 
to  retire  and  come  out  of  retirement 
regularly,  like  a  groundhog  coming  out 
to  see  its  shadow.  She  was  one  of  the 
ones  who  made  up  her  mind  firmly  that 
the  grind  was  for  the  birds  .  .  .  but  her 
mind  used  to  unbend,  later. 

"The  first  time  I  come  out  of  retire- 
ment," Nora  said  slowly,  "you  can  draw 
your  forty-five  and  shoot  me,  the  way 
you  plug  Richard  Widmark  between  the 
eyes." 

There  must  be  mental  telepathy,  she 
thought;  I  can  feel  him  believing  me. 
After  a  while  he  replied.  He  told  her 
there  probably  was  a  night  plane  out  of 
Vegas  for  L.A.  He  would  meet  her  at  the 
airport,  "on  my  motorcycle."  He  said  it 
firmly,  the  way  husbands  like  to  hear 
themselves  talk. 

"Well,  all  right,"  she  said.  "This  one 
time.  After  that,  you  know  it  isn't  good 
for  a  pregnant  woman  to  ride  motor- 
cycles." 

She  hung  up  and  sat  back  in  the  easy 
chair  and  waited  for  the  strange,  cold 
feeling  to  come  to  her  stomach.  Only  this 
time  it  didn't.  After  a  while  she  got  up 
and  hauled  out  a  couple  of  suitcases  and 
started  packing,  singing  softly  as  she 
did.  She  was  slightly  off-key.  ■ 


Menjike 
Mushroom 
Cookery ! 


Cooking  with  mushrooms  is  cooking 
with  love.  Will  your  man  like  mush- 
room cookery?  Find  out  tonight. 
Serve  him  a  One -and -One  Salad, 
zippy  with  Shady  Oak  Marinated 
Mushrooms.  Use  these  piquant  little 
cuties  for  hors  d'oeuvres,  too  — right 
from  the  jar. 

Oh!  Fair  warning.  Exciting  things 
happen  when  you  cook  with  mush- 
rooms. Look  for  further  adventures 
with  Shady  Oaks  Stems  &  Pieces, 
and  Fancy  Button  Mushrooms,  too. 
Have  fun! 
SHADY  OAK  ZESTY  ONE-AND-ONE  SALAD 
1  jar  SHADY  OAK  MARINATED  MUSHROOMS 
•  1  can  Garbanzo  Beans  •  1  can  Dark  Red 
Kidney  Beans  •  1  bunch  fresh  green  onions, 
sliced  thin  •  3  Tbsp.  Wine  Vinegar. 
Add  Wine  Vinegar  to  Marinated  Mushrooms. 
Combine  all  ingredients  and  refrigerate  in 
covered  container  for  2  hours  or  until  beans 
are  cold  and  flavor  has  penetrated.  Toss  with 
chilled  lettuce.  Serve. 


Mushrooms  from  the 
"MAGIC  CLIMATE" 

Farmed  in  a  unique  Pacific 
Coast  climate  where  a  rare 
blend  of  temperature  and 
humidity  grows  especially 
good  mushrooms. 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  MUSHROOM 
RECIPE  BOOKLET 

WEST  FOODS,  INC.,  P  0.  Box  428,  Sequel,  Calif. 
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If  you  can  comb  your  own  hair 

you  can  be  beautiful  with  Coloratura 

the  new  permanent  hair  color  creme 


It's  as  easy  to  apply  as  combing  your  hair,  for  Coloratura  is  the 
first  and  only  permanent  hair  color  creme  designed  specially  for 
home  use.  Lighten,  darken,  cover  gray  completely,  with  no  compli- 
cated parting  or  sectioning,  even  on  retouch.  Just  creme  it  in, 
foam  it  out  with  the  built-in  shampoo. 

Brassy  shades?  Never,  for  Coloratura  gives  unique,  naturally 
beautiful  results.  Your  hair  will  be  more  lustrous,  more  manage- 
able, thanks  to  effective  Coloratura  conditioners. 

Even  if  you've  never  colored  your  hair  before  you  can  be  surely 
beautiful  with  Coloratura.  Easy?  As  easy  as  combing  your  hair. 


Ogilvie  does  something  lovely  for  your  hair. 


BUTTERICK  PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 


STRETCH 


see  pages  51^-57 


Butterick  Pattern  No.  3355  Misses'  Sportswear,  10-16, 
$.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  Blouse  requires  approximately 
2Va  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Jump  Suit 
shown  requires  2  yards  of  48"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3076  Misses'  Sportswear,  10-16, 
$.65,  in  Canada  $.75.  The  jacket  shown  requires  23/8 
yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  The  pants 
shown  require  IVs  yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3185  Misses'  Overblouse,  10-18, 
$.50,  in  Canada  $.60.  The  blouse  version  shown 
here  requires  \%  yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 


Butterick  Pattern  No.  9779  Junior  and  Miss  Proportioned  Pants;  junior  waist  sizes,  23'/2,  24y2,  25V2;  misses'  waist  sizes 
25,  26,  28,  30,  $.50,  in  Canada  $.60.  Slacks  shown  require  2  yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap,  medium  height,  waist  size  25. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  2710  Misses'  Sportswear  Wardrobe,  10-18,  $.75,  in  Canada  $.85.  The  blouse  shown  here  requires 
IVa  yards  of  35/36".  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  The  shorts  shown  require  1  Va  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3092  Girls'  Sportswear  Coordinates,  4-14,  $.60,  in  Canada  $.70.  .The  long  pants  shown  here 

require  1%  yards  of  35/36"  fabric  without  nap,  girls'  size  8.  The 
shirt  shown  here  requires  VA  yards  of  38/39"  fabric  without 
nap,  girls'  size  8.  (The  collar  and  band,  are  made  of  self-fabric.) 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3356  Girls'  Sportswear,  2-10,  $.60,  in  Canada 
$.70.  Blouse  requires  l^syards^f  38/39"  fabric  without  nap,  size 
8.  Jump  Suit  requires  1%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  8. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3054  Girls'  Skimmy  Dress,  The  Blouse  and 
Jumper,  2-12,  $.50,  Jn  Canada  $.60.  TheJ  dress  shown  here 
requires  3Va  yards  of  35/36"  fabric  without  nap,  girls'  size  8. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3006  Misses'  Jacket-Dress,  10-18,  $.60,  in 
Canada  $.70.  Dress  requires  2%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14.  Jacket  requires  2%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  2772  Extra  Quick  'n  Easy  Miss3S'  Semifitted  Shift,  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  18,  $.60,  in  Canada  the 
price  of  this  pattern  is  $.70.  The  long-dress  version  shown  here  requires  2y8  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3181  Misses'  Evening  Dress,  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  $.65,  in  Canada  $.75.  The  version  shown 
requires  2Va  yards  of  48"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14.  Contrasting  ruffle  at  hem  requires  %  yard  of  72"  net. 


Butterick  Pattern  No.  3047  Maternity 
Coordinates,  10-18,  $.60,  in  Canada 
$.70.  The  underdress  shown  requires 
3%  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap,  size 
14.  The  jumper  shown  requires  3'/8 
yards  of  45"  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

Butterick  Pattern  No.  3213  Junior  and 
Misses'  Dress;  junior  sizes  9,  11,  13; 
misses'  sizes  10,  12,  14,  16,  $.65,  in 
Canada  $.75.  Version  shown  requires 
25/8  yards  of  45"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  12.  Contrasting  collar  and  cuffs 
require     yard  of  56"  fabric  with  nap. 


Buy  Vogue  and  Butterick  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money 
order,  from  Vogue-Butterick  Pattern  Service,  P.O.  Box  630,  Altoona,  Pa.*;  or  in  Canada:  P.O.  Box  4042,  Terminal  A, 
Toronto  1,  Ont.  Patterns  will  be  sent  by  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  them  to  be  sent  by  first-class  mail,  please  include 
10  cents  additional  for  each  pattern  that  you  order.  *California  and  Pennsylvania  residents  are  asked  to  add  sales  tax. 


PREFOLD 


The  folding's  done 


Lighten  )m  m\\- 
save  precious  time 


FITS  ALL  BABIES 

convenient,  easy  to  use,  adjusts  readily 
to  any  size  — from  new  born  on  up. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

woven  center  panel  provides  extra 
layers  of  fabric  where  most  needed. 

FASTER  DRYING 

because  of  exclusive  open  end  design. 

EASIER  WASHING 

open  end  permits  easier  passage  of 
cleansing  soap  and  water. 

BETTER  FITTING 

more  compact,  holds  shape. 

Curity  washes  softer,  smoother  in  quality 
products  like  Ivory  Snow,  Ivory  Flakes  or 
Dash  Detergent.  Don't  forget  Curity  dress- 
up  diapers  and  double  duty  night  diapers, 
too.  At  leading  stores  and  diaper  services. 


All  Curity  Diapers 
DRY  FASTER 
WASH  EASIER 
ABSORB  MORE         \  f 
WEAR  LONGER 


i  p.  O,  n207— Dept.  J94P 

Chorlolte,  North  Carolina  28200 

8  Enclosed  is  35i  (coins  only)  for  a  new  Cu 
H    FOLD  Diaper.  Print  clearly.  Only  one  to  o 
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CINDERELLA  PRINCESSES 

continued  from  page  53 

unanimously  to  repeal  the  males-only 
succession  law,  and  someday  Margrethe 
will  become  the  first  Danish  queen  to 
reign  in  1,000  years. 

But  a  girl  who  is  going  to  be  queen 
can't  just  marry  anybody.  In  Mar- 
grethe's  case,  she  must  marry  a  Protes- 
tant prince;  but  the  only  Protestant 
princes  are  German  princelings,  who 
are  not  popular  in  Denmark,  or  in  most 
other  monarchist  countries;  there  are 
too  many  of  them,  they  have  no  money 
and  their  nationality  is  in  disfavor.  For 
the  moment  Margrethe  says  nothing. 
She  has  studied  in  England— interna- 
tional law  and  archaeology— and  an 
English  marriage  would  be  popular;  but 
so  far  there  is  nothing  official. 

A  while  back  there  were  rumors  that 
Margrethe  was  stepping  out  quite  a  lot 
with  a  young  Danish  diplomat.  Baron 
Ulrik  Haxthausen.  The  king's  chamber- 
lain, whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject, 
shrugged  it  off: 

"Princess  Margrethe  could  marry  any- 
one she  liked  .  .  ."  he  said  huffily.  "She 
is  pretty  and  popular  enough.  But  she 
will  be  queen  of  Denmark  one  day  and 
she  will  marry  a  royal  prince." 

The  same  troubles,  on  a  lesser  scale, 
will  beset  Margrethe's  middle  sister, 
Benedikte,  who  is  now  20.  A  great 
horsewoman,  Benedikte  is  quiet  and 
country-loving,  and  as  pretty  as  her 
sisters.  She  may  wait  until  Margrethe 
makes  her  own  choice  so  that  there 
will  be  no  dynastic  complications. 

Occasionally  even  the  staid  court  of 
Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth  goes  into  the 
marriage-arranging  business.  Not  long 
ago,  two  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh's 
German  nieces.  Princess  Clari.ssa  of 
Ilesse  and  Princess  Beatrix  of  Hohen- 
lohe-Langenburg,  took  up  residence 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  A  few  parties  were  arranged,  a 
few  dances  held.  But  Britain's  blue 
bloods  were  not  interested,  or  perhaps 
the  princesses  found  London  life  a  bit 
bourgeois;  whatever  the  reason,  they 
left,  still  unmarried. 

Holland's  Crown  Princess  Beatrix, 
who  is  now  26,  will  one  day  reign  over  a 
country  which  has  had  its  share  of 
royalty  troubles.  A  sensible,  intelligent 
girl,  she  is  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in 
the  world,  with  her  own  state  civil  list 
of  $100,000  a  year  and  a  family  fortune 
reputed  to  reach  $200  million.  She  has, 
or  will  have,  palaces  all  over  Holland, 
property  in  Italy  and  useful  investments 
in  the  world's  biggest  companies.  She 
will  also  be  the  proud  queen  of  a  proud 
country.  And  therein  lies  her  difficulty. 

It  took  the  Dutch  people  20  years  to 
forgive  their  queen's  husband,  Prince 
Bernhard,  for  having  been  born  a 
German— he  was  prince  of  Lippe  Bies- 
terfeld.  So  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Beatrix  would  consider  a  German  suitor. 
A  few  years  ago,  while  she  was  studying 
at  Leiden  University,  Beatrix  became 
very  fond  of  a  fellow  student,  a  lawyer's 
son  named  Bob  Steensma.  They  were 
seen  together  constantly. 

When  the  question  of  marriage  came 
up,  Beatrix  is  reported  to  have  told  her 
parents:  "I  have  been  studying  law  for 
four  years  and  I  know  of  no  rule  which 
says  that  a  future  Dutch  queen  can't 
marry  a  commoner  .  .  ." 

She  argued  well,  but  lest  her  case. 
Packed  off  to  Italy  to  forget,  she  met  a 
handsome  Italian,  Prince  Alessandro 
Borghese,  at  the  Dutch  royals'  villa  at 


Porto  Ercole.  They  liked  each  other  im- 
mediately and  there  was  a  rumor  of 
romance;  but  as  the  prince  was  a  Catho- 
lic and  the  Dutch  royal  family  is  rigidly 
Protestant,  nothing  came  of  it. 

Since  then,  and  thanks  to  a  legacy  of 
four  million  dollars  from  her  grand- 
mother, Beatrix  has  led  a  separate 
existence  in  the  small  Drakenstein 
Castle  in  the  grounds  of  Queen  Juliana's 
Soestdijk  Palace. 

She  is  largely  her  own  boss  and  in  a 
country  where  the  monarchy  is  still 
most  influential,  Beatrix's  position  is 
considerable—but  not  considerable 
enough  for  her  to  defy  protocol. 

In  all  the  reigning  royal  houses  of 
Europe,  only  two  Princesses,  apart  from 
England's  Margaret  and  her  cousin 
Alexandra,  have  been  brave  enough  to 
flout  tradition  and  marry  the  commoners 
they  loved:  Princess  Ragnhild  and  Prin- 
cess Astrid  of  Norway.  The  first  mar- 
ried a  shipowner  and  the  second  a 
banker— both  for  love  and  both  against 
opposition.  Margaret,  then  single  her- 
self, echoed  the  feelings  of  many  rebel 
Princesses  when  she  attended  Ragnhild's 
wedding.  She  kissed  the  bride  and,  as 
Ragnhild  reported  afterward,  whispered 
"You  lucky  duck !" 

Yet,  as  monarchists  rightly  point  out, 
princesses  must  mind  their  responsi- 
bilities or  cease  to  be  princesses.  Too 
many  marriages  to  commoners  in  one 
royal  house  might  well  spell  the  end  of 


France  and  Spain  unkindly  known  in 
European  society  as  the  Bourbon-Plas- 
mas, whose  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of 
countless  other  royal  lines. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  the  un- 
happy princesses  are  showing  the  strain. 
Take  Princess  Maria-Gabriella,  daugh- 
ter of  Italy's  ex-King  Umberto:  She  is  a 
charming,  attractive  and  highly  intelli- 
gent girl.  After  taking  two  university 
degrees  in  a  row,  she  has  held  down  jobs 
as  a  nurse,  an  interpreter,  and  a  boutique 
saleswoman,  always  with  success.  She 
has  even  helped  to  run  a  safari  and 
traveled  all  over  the  world. 

Her  adventures  in  search  of  a  hus- 
band speak  for  themselves.  At  one  time 
she  nearly  married  Juan  Carlos  of 
Spain.  At  another,  the  Shah  of  Iran- 
then  between  wives— and  yet  again 
another  Spanish  prince.  Then  she  be- 
came friends  with  Italian  actor  Walter 
Chiari  and  was  quoted  as  saying:  "If 
I  am  introduced  to  another  prince  I 
shall  become  a  nun!  .  .  ."  The  next  man 
she  met  and  liked  was  a  bullfighter,  but 
that  could  not  work  either.  And  so, 
forever  it  seems,  poor  Maria-Gabriella 
flits  between  one  golden  exile  and  an- 
other, unable  to  help  her  father's  ambi- 
tions and  unwilling  to  compromise  and 
give  it  all  up. 

Another  such  example  is  Princess 
Isabelle  of  France,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  French  pretender,  the  Count  of 
Paris,  who  had  six  daughters  to  marry 


EMPIRICAL 
ECONOMICS 
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Slarhiirk  Galhrailh 


My  fitidhiys  ou  the  dollar 
Are  herewith  briefly  sketched: 
The  more  it  is  inflated, 
The  IcKs  it  can  be  stretched. 


a  i)ri)U(i  monarchy.  H,  for  instance,  some 
unforeseen  accident  overtook  Prince 
Harald,  the  fact  that  his  two  sisters  re- 
nounced their  rights  to  the  throne  would 
leave  Norway  without  a  monarch.  As 
constitutionalists  argue,  you  can't  have 
it  both  ways.  Taxpayers  supporting 
royal  privileges  expect  royalty,  in  re- 
turn, to  mind  its  duties. 

If  it  is  hard  for  the  princesses  who 
have  the  pomp  and  the  glory  to  find  a 
mate  who  is  both  lovable  and  proper, 
how  much  harder  is  it  for  those  prin- 
cesses born  in  the  shadow  of  a  non- 
existent throne?  The  answer  is  that  it  is 
practically  impossible.  On  the  outer 
fringes  of  Europe's  established  royalty 
are  many  princesses  who  simply  don't 
know  where  to  turn  for  a  husband.  If 
they  marry  commoners— as  many  of 
them  wish  to  do— they  cease  to  be  prin- 
cesses at  all  and  might  injure  their 
parents'  chances  of  a  comeback.  If  they 
marry  the  sons  of  reigning  houses— and 
there  aren't  many  of  them— they  are 
liable  to  be  accused  of  social  climbing 
and  playing  politics. 

Then  there  are  the  religious  differ- 
ences and,  not  least  of  all,  the  amazing 
tangle  of  relationships  between  all  the 
royal  families  of  the  old  world.  In  Eu- 
rope every  royal  is  another  royal's 
cousin,  and  some  cousins  are  more  equal 
than  others.  The  Danes  are  the  most 
heavily  related  royal  family  of  all,  and 
the  British  are  next.  Part  of  the  trouble 
over  the  marriage  of  Holland's  Princess 
Irene  was  her  husband's  being  a  Bour- 
bon-Parma, a  former  royal  family  of 


off  and  has  so  far  managed  to  reach  the 
halfway  mark.  Isabelle,  once  the  sweet- 
est princess  in  the  world,  is  now  the 
doyenne,  at  30,  of  the  not-so-eligible 
princesses.  She,  too,  was  almost  married 
oflf  several  times,  once  to  King  Baudouin 
of  the  Belgians,  who  eventually  wed  a 
Spanish  countess  whom  nobody  had 
even  thought  of:  Dofia  Fabiola  de 
Mora  y  Aragon. 

Isabelle  is  a  serious,  intelligent  girl. 
She  has  worked  in  a  Vienna  hospital 
for  deaf  and  dumb  children,  has  done 
social  work  in  Paris  and  attended  all  the 
right  royal  parties  and  cruises— with  no 
result.  Not  long  ago,  when  well-mean- 
ing dowagers  suggested  a  small  and 
insignificant  German  prince,  Isabelle 
referred  to  him  as  "that  weed." 

All  kinds  of  obstacles  face  a  princess 
in  search  of  a  husband.  In  the  case  of 
Anne  of  France,  Isabelle's  sister,  her 
first  beau  was  vetoed  by  her  father  be- 
cause he  had  claims  to  the  throne  of  the 
Two  Sicilies— which  disappeared  a  cen- 
tury ago— while  her  father  supported 
the  claims  of  another  would-be  king. 
When  Anne  set  her  cap  at  a  young 
Englishman,  Viscount  Royston,  the 
timing  was  wrong:  President  de  Gaulle 
had  just  blocked  Britain's  entry  into  the 
Common  Market  and  the  Count  of 
Paris,  a  great  friend  of  the  General's,  did 
not  want  to  upset  anybody. 

And  so  the  princesses  go  on  waiting 
and  hoping.  There  is  Claude  of  France, 
Margriet  of  Holland,  Maria  del  Pilar 
(Juan  Carlos'  sister),  Beatrice  of  Savoy 
and  no  fewer  than  three  Bourbon-Parma 


girls,  Maria  Theresa,  Marie  des  Neiges 
and  Cecilia.  The  latter  has  found  at 
least  one  outlet  for  her  energies:  tjred  of 
looking  for  a  husband,  she  has  become 
a  champion  parachute  jumper. 

There  are  still  other  difficulties:  the 
cost  of  a  royal  marriage,  for  instance. 
Ceremonies  have  to  be  done  in  the  right 
way,  and  this  means  putting  up  hordes 
of  relatives  arriving  hotfoot  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  in  the  hope  of  a  good 
feast;  it  means  refurbishing  castles,  en- 
gaging new  staff,  buying  new  cars  and, 
in  some  cases,  horse  carriages.  The  wed- 
ding of  one  of  the  French  princesses  to  a 
Wtirttemberg  prince  reportedly  cost  the 
Count  of  Paris  $40,000. 

And  beyond  all  this  there  is  still  the 
fact  that  the  eligible  princes,  particu- 
larly the  six  highly  desirable  bride- 
grooms-to-be, simply  will  not  say  yes. 
All  kinds  of  subterfuges  are  employed 
to  make  them  change  their  minds. 

I  am  told  that  at  Christmas  and  birth- 
days the  mantelpieces  at  Barnwell 
Castle,  the  country  home  of  Britain's 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  are 
filled  with  greeting  cards  and  invita- 
tions from  distant  cousins  whom  their 
two  boys,  William  and  Richard,  have 
hardly  ever  met.  William,  who  is  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  California,  has 
ceased  to  be  amused  long  ago;  he  has 
even  said  in  public  that  he  prefers 
American  girls  to  European  heiresses. 
At  Kensington  Palace,  Prince  Michael 
of  Kent,  another  cousin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  keeps  to  himself. 

The  heaviest  mail  certainly  goes  to 
Oslo,  where  Crown  Prince  Harald  of 
Norway  resides.  A  good  catch,  he 
learned  his  lessons  early.  Once,  when  he 
took  Princess  Christina  of  Sweden  on  a 
tour  of  New  York  and  brashly  said  that 
he  had  enjoyed  himself,  the  newspapers 
back  home  began  marrying  him  off  and 
naming  the  date. 

As  for  ex-King  Umberto's  son,  27- 
year-old  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel,  there 
appears  to  be  only  one  girl  for  him, 
Marina  Doria,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  Swiss  industrialist. 

And  so  the  pretty  princesses  of  Eu- 
rope are  in  trouble.  One  crusty  old 
royal  bachelor  of  52,  Prince  Bertil  of 
Sweden,  threw  light  on  the  basic  problem 
when  he  once  said:  "For  a  princess  to 
be  in  love  is  a  tragedy.  .  .  ." 

But  need  it  be?  Should  love  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  against  claims, 
often  improbable  ones,  to  one  throne  or 
another?  One  well-known  expert  on  con- 
stitutional questions,  Belgium's  Profes- 
sor Jean  Louwenstein,  tried  to  disen- 
tangle the  whole  royal  marriage  mess 
when  I  spoke  to  him  recently: 

"There  is  no  question  about  it.  These 
unlucky  girls  are  women  first  and  prin- 
cesses second,  and  they  should  have  the 
right  to  marry  for  love.  Yet,  if  they  be- 
long to  a  ruling  royal  house,  as  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  or  Holland, 
they  should  think  about  these  matters 
seriously  lest  one  rash  act  should  put 
an  end  to  a  proud  royal  line  with  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  tradition  behind  it. 
But  if  the  girls  are  the  daughters  of  pre- 
tenders, they  should  ask  their  parents  to 
stop  pretending— at  least  as 'far  as  their 
children's  happiness  is  concerned.  .  .  ." 

A  cool  answer  certainly,  and  yet  tra- 
dition dies  hard.  There  is  a  bittersweet 
nostalgia  about  living  in  the  hope  that 
things  might  change,  that  a  throne 
might  one  day  reappear  out  of  the  blue 
and  that  bloodlines  might  then  be  worth 
more  than  a  numbered  bank  account  in 
Switzerland.  Who  knows? 
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Of  all  leading  national  brands . . , 


only  Mazola  gives  you 
all  the  benefits 
oflOO%  corn  oil. 

1.  Fries  light . . .  golden . . .  delicious. 

2.  Most  effective  of  leading  oils  in 
cutting  down  saturated  fats. 

3.  Rich  in  Corn  Oil  Polyunsaturates. 

4.  Has  no  greasy,  heavy  taste— 
so  easy  to  digest. 


Make  these  zesty  spaghetti  sauces  from  one  basic  recipe  with  Mazola  Corn  Oil 


Mushroom  Sauce 

2  medium  onions,  chopped  114  cups  water 

%  lb.  fresh  mushrooms,  sliced  1  tablespoon  salt 

1  clove  garlic  Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

Vi  cup  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil  1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  (1  lb.  3  oz.)  can  tomatoes  6  whole  cloves 

1  (6  oz.)  can  tomato  paste  1  bay  leaf 

Cook  onions,  mushrooms  and  garlic  in  MAZOLA,  in  a  heavy 
kettle  over  moderate  heat  15  minutes.  Add  remaining  ingredi- 
ents. Slowly  simmer  1  hour,  stirring  occasionally.  Remove 
garlic,  cloves  and  bay  leaf.  Makes  cups. 


Clam  Sauce:  Follow  basic  recipe,  omitting  mushrooms.  Five 
minutes  before  serving  add  6  large  clams,  finely  chopped,  and 
the  liquid  drained  from  the  clams  (or  one  7  oz.  can  minced 
clams).  Makes  4  cups. 

Meat  Sauce:  Follow  basic  recipe,  omitting  mushrooms.  Add 
1  pound  ground  round  steak  and  1  medium  green  pepper, 
chopped.  Cook  30  minutes  before  adding  remaining  ingredients. 
Makes  4  3-2  cups. 

Note:  For  less  sticking  when  cooking  spaghetti,  add  1  table- 
spoon MAZOLA  to  the  cooking  water. 


SEXUAL  REVOLUTION  continued  from  page  1,5 


its  maximum  of  sexual  enjoyment,  un- 
less knowledge  is  complete. 

1  do  not  believe,  therefore,  in  the  seg- 
regation of  the  sexes  as  Asia  practiced  it. 
On  the  contrary;  men  and  women  should 
face  life  together,  solving  its  problems 
with  confidence  thai  solutions  can  be 
found  in  their  combiiitd  knowledge,  judg- 
ment and  energy,  and  enjoy  its  solutions 
the  more  because  they  work  together. 

What  needs  to  be  done  , 
now  is  to  explore  those 
differing  but  comple- 
mentary natures,  these 
two  attitudes  toward  life 
which,  combined,  make 
the  total  view.  Alas,  we 
have  no  such  literature 
to  help  us  in  our  society. 
Of  books  on  sex  there  is 
a  plethora,  but  they  deal 
primarily  with  physical 
.sex.  Woman  must  be 
wooed,  these  books  sug- 
gest, so  that  she  will  re- 
spond .satisfactorily  to 
man  in  the  act  of  physi- 
cal sex.  Yet  if  this  be  t  he 
only  purpose  of  t  he  woo- 
ing, she  will  not  resjxjnd 
except,  superficially.  She 
will  respond  to  man's 
full  content  only  when 
the  physical  act  comes 
as  the  expre.ssion  of  a 
complete  life  with  man 
in  all  areas. 

Nor  is  it  always  the 
man  who  must  woo. 
Woman,  in  love  with 
man,  is  quite  capable  of 
using  her  body  to  attract 
him,  and  indeed  she  is 
taught  to  do  .so  in  the 
shallows  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. He  may  yield, 
but  it  will  not  be  to  her 
content,  for  man,  too, 
does  not  live  by  Hesh 
alone.  1  le  discards  woman 
after  he  discov<'rs  that 
there  is  no  more  to  her 
than  flesh  and  bone  and 
a  hank  of  hair. 

This  1  believe  is  what 
we  must  teach  our  chil- 
dren. With  full  knowl- 
edge of  each  other,  with 
respect  for  the  individual 
and  the  desire  for  each 
to  develop  to  full  ca- 
pacity, neither  shapiiig 
nor  being  shaped,  man 
and  woman  learn  to  co- 
operate. For  the  nature 
of  man  and  woman  is 
manifold  in  function. 

I  stood  in  recent 
months  in  the  entrance 
to  the  Elephanta  Caves 
near  Bombay,  India.  Long  ago  the  caves 
were  made  into  a  vast  temple.  There, 
facing  me  as  I  entered,  was  a  monumen- 
tal image  of  Deity.  It  is  a  great  head  with 
three  faces,  so  huge  that  it  towered  above 
me  int  o  t  he  lofty  ceiling.  I  examined  these 
faces.  The  central  one  was  a  calm  face, 
transcendent  in  dignity.  The  other  two 
faces  were  in  profile,  one  gentle  and  fem- 
inine, the  other  lean  and  cruel. 

"Why  are  there  three  faces  to  Deity?" 
I  inquired  of  an  Indian  friend. 

"Because  Deity,  like  the  human  being, 
has  more  than  one  aspect,"  he  replied. 
"The  central  face  is  the  face  of  the 
Creator.  The  gentle  face  is  the  feminine 


quality  of  the  Creator's  being.  The  cruel 
face  is  his  destructi\e  aspect." 

"Must  there  be  the  feminine?"  I  asked. 

"Assuredly.  For  Deity  has  also  the 
guarding  function  which  is  feminine." 

"And  must  he  destroy?"  I  asked  again. 

"He  must  destroy  if  he  continues  to 
create,  for  these  are  the  two  opposites  in 
his  nature."  The  deities  of  the  ancient 
world  are  always  modeled  after  the 


and  mother.  What  he  learns  at  home  he 
will  practice  in  the  community.  So,  too, 
the  girl-child  will  learn  from  her  parents. 
If  her  mother  is  rebelliously  subordinate 
or  contemptuously  superior  to  the  hus- 
band and  father,  the  girl  will  never  un- 
derstand her  own  capacity  for  love,  nor 
that  of  the  man  she  will  one  day  marry. 

For  our  young  enter  into  marriage  al- 
most totally  ignorant  of  each  other.  They 
are  instructed  incorrectly  or  at  best  in- 
adequately even  in  physical  sex,  and  of 


said.  "They  think  you  want  nothing 
more  from  them,  so  that's  all  they  give." 

As  a  result  of  this  sort  of  desperation, 
there  are  born  in  this  country  each  year 
a  quarter  of  a  million  unwanted  children. 
For  the  wanted  child  is  the  child  born  of 
love  and  not  of  desperation.  Am  I  sug- 
gesting that  we  must  teach  our  youths 
romantic  love?  Perhaps  I  am;  but  for 
romanticism  let  me  substitute  idealism. 
At  least  I  suggest  that  we  teach  respect 
for  human  beings,  above  all  for  human 
beings  as  male  or  female. 


STRONGEST  IN  THE  PAIN  REUEVER 
DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  MOST  FOR 
ARTHRITIS  PAIN 


ANACIN''  gives  hours  of  continuous  relief  from 
minor  pains. ..helps  reduce  inflammation  and 
swelling  so  it's  easier  to  move  stiff  joints  again. 


Arthritis  is  an  iiillatiiination  of  the  joints  and  conncclivc  lissii 
causing  pain,  swcllinp,  tenderness  and  stiffness.  The  aim  of  tre 
mcnt  is  to  control  both  the  pain  and  inflammation.  Here's  why 
you  should  try  Anarin. 

Not  Only  Relieves  Pain  But  Helps  Combat 
the  Basis  of  the  Disease 

Anacin  gives  hours  of  continuous  relief  from  minor  pains  of  sore, 
stiff  joints.  And  so  important,  Anacin  has  a  specific  anti-inflamma- 
tory action  to  reduce  swelling  and  inflammation  which  is  the 
basis  of  rheumatoid  arthritis. 

Minutes  after  taking  Anacin,  you  can  feel  these  arthritis  pains 
leaving  stiff  fingers,  feel,  shoulders,  knees— any  place  arthritis  pain 
likes  to  settle.  Then  notice  how  you  can  move  stiff  joints  more  easily. 

What  Doctors  Recommend  Most 

A  national  survey  of  doctors'  prescriptions  shows  that  Anacin  con- 
tains the  pain  reliever  doctors  recommend  most.  And  Anacin  is 
strongest  in  this  great  pain  reliever  —  contains  more  of  it  than 
any  leading  tablet— even  the  so-called  'extra-stnngth'  tablet. 
Leading  arthritis  specialists  tell  us  thai  over  the  years,  the 
pain-relieving  medication  in  Anacin  has  proved  the  most 
ffective  in  controlling  symptoms  of  this  disease  — 
is  safe  to  take  over  a  long  period  of  time.  An 
Anacin  has  such  a  smooth  gentle  actior 
it  may  be  used  frequently  wheneve 
relief  is  needed. Take  as  direrlci 


human  creature,  and  Asia's  deities  are 
always  manifold  in  one,  as  human 
beings  are.  Together  we  create,  we  pre- 
serve, two  in  one  and  one  in  two.  In  us, 
also,  is  the  destructive  element,  the  de- 
sire even  to  destroy  each  other,  as  we  do 
when  we  fail  to  love  completely. 

Where  does  such  knowledge  begin,  so 
that  our  young  may  be  educated?  It  be- 
gins in  the  home,  in  the  treatment  the 
husband  and  wife,  mother  and  father, 
accord  each  other.  The  boy-child,  in  his 
desire  to  emulate  his  father,  soon  ab- 
sorbs from  him  the  attitudes  of  domina- 
tion over— or  consideration  for— the  wife 


anything  more  they  scarcely  dream.  Ah, 
there  it  is— they  do  not  dream  nowa- 
days !  They  voice  their  deep  discontent 
in  their  popular  songs,  universally  sad 
and  lacking  in  sexual  relation.  Out  of 
this  hunger  and  discontent,  they  seize 
upon  physical  sex  almost  with  despera- 
tion. A  handsome  youth  put  it  thus  in 
my  presence  a  few  days  ago.  He  was 
speaking  of  women  whom  he  knew: 

"Men  seem  unable  these  days  to  find 
any  common  ground  with  women— ex- 
cept the  brief  satisfaction  of  biological 
need.  And  that's  not  enough.  It  leaves 
us  cold." 

"That  is  the  way  women  feel  too,"  I 


It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  time  a  male 
and  female  come  togeth- 
er In  the  unison  of  phys 
cal  sex  a  child  will  i 
should  be  conceived. 
Nevertheless,  with  each 
such  act  a  child  may  be 
conceived.  It  is  that 
child  who  must  receive 
respect,  that  possible 
child^  ^ 

As  yet  there  has  not 
been  devised  a  sure  pre-, 
ventive  for  such  concep- 
tion, short  of  surgery. 

Though  such  a  pre- 
ventive will  be  found 
some  day,  it  will  not  al- 
ways be  used  when 
should  be  used,  unle 
the  man  and  woman  have 
learned  the  neces-sary 
control  over  their  emo- 
tions. Wherein  lies  the 
secret  of  control?  It  lies 
in  the  discipline  of  the 
mind  over  the  body,  and 
the  instrument  of  the 
mind  is  the  will.  The 
mind  must  be  informed 
by  knowledge  and  by 
idealism  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  will. 

I  suggest  that  our  ed- 
ucation of  the  young, 
contained  in  knowledge 
and  idealism,  should  in- 
clude respect  for  the 
unborn  child,  the  pos- 
sible child.  It  is  a  gra\ 
responsibility  to  bring  a 
child  into  this  worlcL 

If  I  were  the  teacher, 
I  would  educate  the 
young  male  and  female 
first  of  all  in  what  it 
means  to  be  born, 
struggle  for  life,  and 
then  to  find  oneself  de- 
prived of  family  and 
home.  When  this  lonely 
individual  becomes 
reality  for  them,  per- 
haps they  will  perceive 
the  necessity  to  use 
wisely  the  significant 
power  of  sex.  Am  I  im- 
plying the  word  sacred?  It  is  not  a  fash- 
ionable word;  nevertheless,  I  will  u.se  it, 
for  I  believe  that  the  physical  creation 
is  sacred,  as  art  is  sacred,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  creation.  And  until 
we  imbue  our  young  males  and  females 
with  recognition  of  this  as 'a  fact,  we 
shall  see  them  desecrate  their  functions 
until  the  sexual  act  becomes  no  more 
than  an  elimination. 

I  am  not  advocating  less  sex.  I  am  ad- 
vocating more  and  better  sex,  sex  that 
does  not  shame  and  degrade  an  innocent 
child,  sex  that  brings  joy  and  ecstasy 
and  triumphant  pride  and,  above  all, 
reverence  for  life.  ■ 
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NOW- 

Prevent  flavor-fade . . .  Protect  just-cut  freshness 


Flavor  fades  when  food  isn't  properly  protected 


New  Cut-Rite  Plastic  Bags  keep  food  deiiciously  fresh! 


Bag  it  right  in  Cut-Rite- 

New  Strong  Plastic  Bags! 

At  last!  Crystal-clear  plastic  bags  made  strong  to  give  flavor-saving 
protection.  Keep  in  the  goodness  of  your  foods.  Keep  out  air  and  odors 
that  start  spoilage.  Use  new  Cut-Rite  Plastic  Bags— prevent  flavor-fade! 


In  2  sizes:  sandwich  size  and  larger  storage  size 


SCOTT  THj  MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


For  intimate 
marriage  problems 
tinyNorforms 
assures  easier  protection 
tlian  internal  bathing 


Guards  against  germs  and  odors— eO'ective  for  hours 


Tiny  Norforiiis*  is  the  niodcni  fciiiiiiiiip 
supi)()sil()ry  that  makes  (ioiichiiip;  old-fasli- 
ioiicd  ami  umu'cossary.  Iiitenial  hatiiiiin 
jn-i  i  Miiihii  m\  (■  you  the  coiivcuioiHT,  plus 
tlic     I hi  ll  and  deodorant  protection, 

l'".acli  Xdilnnns  is  tiny  as  your  fingertip. 
^'('t  it 's  aiiiM/ini;l\-  cITcetivc  against  genns 
aiuliMloi,-,  Ai  rc.i.tiict  with  the  body,  Nor- 
foriu^  >tarl-  lo  lui  ,;!  a  ])owcrful  antiseptic 
lilin  ihai  prchTt.s  dehcatc  tissuos  as  it 
cliiiiiii.iii  ^  <iil,,i-causing  germs.  And  this 
pniicciioii  la.-ts  for  hours. 

Tested  by  Doctors 

Doctors  have  found  Norforms'  deodorant 

protection  outstandingly  effective.  You 


stay  free  from  onil)arra.ssing  odor.  Nor- 
forms has  been  proved  safe,  too — won't 
irritate  sensitive  tissues. 

No  Measuring,  Xo  Mixiiip;, 
No  Ai)pariitus 

And — unlike  awkward  internal  bathing- 
dainty  Norforms  is  the  easiest  method  of 
inotectioTi.  Simply  insert  a  tiny  Norforms 
.  .  .  ami  feel  fresh,  feminine,  so  secure.  No 

Ebot  her.  no  mess,  no  doul  )t ! 
Norforms  is  at  your  drug 
counter  now. 


Want  more  details  alxnit 
Norfdi  in-'.'  .lu^t  mail  cou- 
pon for  an  informative 
booklet. 


TESTED  BY  DOCTORS  .  .  .  PROVED  IN   HOSPIT.\L  CLINIC  .  .  .  TRUSTED  BY  WOMEN 


oipnn  to: 

'  l'/(armacal  Company 
Xorwich.  N.Y.  13815 

:!U  free  Norforms  bookl 


Norforms' 


eiuciop 
Name- 


Strcct- 
Cily— 


PROJECT:  YOU- 


Eye  shadow  can  do  astonishing  things  for  your  eyes— make  them  seem  big- 
ger, smaller,  rounder,  wider,  narrower,  more  or  less  prominent.  Eye  shadow 
can  also  embellish  what's  good  about  your  eyes  and  camouflage  what's  not.  j 


THE  TOOLS 

Only  by  trial  and  error  can  you  find  what  tools 
work  best  for  you.  There  are  many  forms  of  eye 
shadow— stick,  liquid,  cream  and  powder.  All 
^n  be  stroked  on  with  a  soft  flat  brush  or  with 
your  fingertip.  Choose  a  shade  of  eye  shadow  to 
complement  the  color  of  your  eyes — pale  shades 
for  day  look  most  natural,  and  more  brilliant  or 
frosted  shades  more  dramatic  for  evening.  Brown 
and  taupe  shades  are  useful  for  correcting, 
shading  and  emphasizing  contours  of  the  eye. 


THE  TECHNIQUE 

Apply  eye  shadow  after  foundation  and 


eyeliner.  Gently  smooth  shadow  over  eyelid,  be- 


ginning at  inner  corner  of  eye,  and  blend  up  and 
slightly  past  outside  corner  of  eye.  Concentrate 


color  near  lashes  and  gradually  fade  it  out  as 
you  approach  crease  of  eyelid.  For  evening  extend_^ 
the  color-shaded  areaaH  th_e^way_to  the  eyebrow^ 
A  line  of  white  shadow  or  very  light  foundation 
applied  directly  under  the  arch  of  the  brow 


creates  the  effect  of  a  prettier  and  higher  arch. 


THE  SPECIAL  EFFECTS 

To  elongate  a  round  eye  (top  sketch),  start 
shadow  a  third  of  the  way  in  from  inner  corner 
of  eye  and  extend  slightly  beyond  end  of  eye.go- 
ing  up  and  out  toward  end  of  brow.  To  bring  out 


deep-set  eyes  (center  sketch),  lighten  the  eyelid 


with  a  tinted  foundation  two  or  three  shades 


lighter  than  your  regular  makeup  base.  Use  a 


margin  of  light-colored  shadow  along  the  edge  of 
the  eyelid.  Taupe  shadow  applied  just  under 
the  brow  will  helpto  minimize  a  prom  i  nent  frontal 
bone.  Prominent  eyes  can  be  made  to  look  less  i 
and  protruding  eyes  (bottom  sketch)  will  seem  to 
recede  when  brown  or  taupe  shadow  is  blended 


over  the  entire  eye  area.  Be  sure  to  stop  just  short 
of  the  browline.  If  the  area  under  your  brow 


to  be  puffy  or  droopy,  you  can  use  some  brown 
shadow  just  below  the  brow  and  softly  line  the_^ 
fold  of  the  eyelid  with  a  deeper  shade  of  brojii 


Four  Beautiful  Henk  Bos  Still  Life  Oil  Paintings 
Reproduced  For  Your  Home.  Framed,  Ready  To  Hang! 


Slill  Life  With  Strawberries 


Still  Life  With  Melon 


Still  Life  With  Teapot 


Still  Life  With  Peaches  and  Grapes 


Famous  Paintings  offers  famed  Dutch  artist's  oil  paintings  as  full-color 
framed  prints.  Each  Ux  14  inches.  Only  ^1.25  each  or  all  4  for  only  ^3.95. 


An  aware-ness  of  the  beauty  of  everyday  objects,  and  a  loving  command  of  color  and  com- 
position, are  the  special  gifts  of  Henk  Bos,  the  popular  contemporary  Dutch  painter  whose 
work  is  so  reminiscent  of  the  old  masters.  His  luscious  fruit  looks  as  though  it  can  be 
plucked  right  off  the  canvas.  Ordinary  household  utensils  ...  a  pewter  pitcher,  a  delft 
vase,  a  copper  teapot,  an  earthen  jug  .  .  .  become  household  treasures,  appealing  in  their 
utter  simplicity  and  Tightness. 

In  the  brilliant  tradition  of  Dutch  art,  Henk  Bos'  paintings  have  a  timeless,  universal 
beauty  that  has  captured  the  heart  and  imagination  of  art  collectors  throughout  the  world. 
These  four  still  lifes,  among  the  most  notable  examples  of  his  work,  are  now  available 
in  fine  reproductions  to  beautify  any  home. 

Each  picture  is  covered  with  unbreakable  plastic  and  framed  in  passepartout  with  a 
wood-like  finish.  Ready  to  be  hung.  Overall  size  11  x  14  inches  each.  Full  set  of  four 
pictures  makes  a  glorious  grouping.  To  order  for  immediate  delivery,  maU  coupon  now! 


 MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  

FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 

Dept.  PA-3,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  me  the  following  framed  Henk  Bos  still  life  prints 
in  true  color.  I  have  checked  my  choices  below  at  $1.25  each 
or  all  four  for  $3.95  postpaid.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded  immediately. 

□  Still  Life  with  Teapot      □  Still  Life  with  Strawberries 

□  Still  Life  with  Melon       □  Still  Life  with  Peaches  and  Grapes 

□  Send  all  4  at  bargain  price  of  $3.95 

Enclosed  is  (total  amount)  $  

PLEASE  MAKE  CHECK  PAYABLE  TO  FAMOUS  PAINTINGS 


Name  

Address.. 
City  


  State  

Sorry— No  C.O.D.'s 


'Blue 


BY  MARGARET  WHITE 
iJerorafimj  Editor 


Thf  color  wlu't'l  has  turned  and.  hav- 
iiijr  tiiriu'd.  pnts  us  all  face-tinfacewitli 
lilnc.  And  it  is  a  refreshing  sigiit  in- 
deed, particniarly  after  the  long  reign 
of  the  warm  color  schemes,  for  the 
verv  nature  of  the  color  blue  allows 
it  to  settle  harmoniously  into  a  room 
ratiier  than  consume  it.  Wiiether  your 
house  is  a  traditional  one.  boasting 
dark  jMtlished  woods.oracontemporary 
one  reaching  for  space,  we  believe  that 
vou.  too.  will  soon  want  to  Tiiink  Blue. 


PlionKiHAIMIS  BV  (H  KRRKRO 


.\l)ovo,  iijrainst  l)luo— clear.  i)ri!.'lil  and  neutral  as  an 
expanse  of  slvv— the  play  of  sliarj)  iac<|iier  n-d  for  a 
I'elt  tablecldlli.  tlie  cmss  lial(  liin<rs  of  more  red  on 
l)liie  in  llie  linen  ol  tlie  llnntin^'  l)ou<ilas  fartaii  used 
to  cover  llu'  dayheds  and  w  intr  chair,  the  fur-hearinp 
piUows  and  i)onyskin  And  hhie  a<rain  covers 
a  roldin<r  screen  wliose  nsefiilness  is  centered  on 
furnisliin<r  a  niohiU'  l)a(  kjrronnd  lor  a  collection  of 
l)rints.  paintin«rs.  scul|)ture  and  personal  ineuuMitos. 

Right,  in  the  library  of  the  Neil  McC.onnell  house, 
blue  is  used  lull  stren^'lh  lor  upholstery.  The  sofa 
and  chairs  are  covered  in  liiu-ii  velvet,  a  seldom  seen 
but  extremely  (lural)le  and  beautitul  fabric,  and  the 
curtains  are  a  blue-on-cream  Kortiniy  brocade.  The 
painting,  a  I'trillo.  has  l)een  framed  with  a  blue  velvet 
mat,  and  the  carpet,  specially  woven  in  Spain,  picks 
up  its  blue  design  from  the  one  in  the  formal  living 
room  across  the  hall  (aud  shown  on  the  opposite  page). 

In  this  room  blue  supplies  an  especially  pleasant 
contrast  to  the  creamy  upholstery  fabrics,  the  rug 
aud  the  yellow-and-white  toile  de  .Jouy  walls.  The 
breakfroQt  has  also  been  lined  to  match.  The  same 
shade  of  blue  velvet  that  is  used  for  upholstery  in 
the  library  is  used  again  here  for  curtains,  and  wends 
its  way  down  the  staircase  as  a  plushy  covering  for 
the  ijalustrade.  In  both  rooms,  dark  woods  gain  new 
luster  through  tiit  ir  close  association  with  blue. 
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Tlunk  [liliic 


An  example  of  the  newest  way  with  prints 
lieftl— wliite  blooming  on  vibrant  color  and 
used  unexpectedly  on  walls  and  for  the  bed- 
spread. The  clear  blue  is  repeated  on  the 
window  wall.  White  linen  curtains  gain  im- 
portance from  cornices,  blue  braid  and  tassel 
trim.  .V  tiny  clover  pattern  on  deep  blue 
cotton  is  used  to  cover  the  tie-on  cushions 
on  the  stools  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Room  de- 
signed by  Barbara  D'.Vrcy.  Bloomingdale's. 

Originally  a  between-rooms  closet  (below), 
this  compact  bar  is  accessible  on  the  study 
side  via  a  sliding  door.  On  the  living-room 
side,  it  can  be  screened  olf  completely  by 
closing  the  upper  tier  of  folding  doors  (shown 
here  opeti).  The  lower  tier  opens  to  disclose 
a  bottle  storage  area.  The  doors  are  painted 
Cadet  blue  inside  and  out.  The  bar  walls  are 
l)aneled  with  half-rounds  of  natural  bam- 
boo. Designed  bv  Kverett  Brown  .Associates. 


The  successful  one-color  scheme  (left)  based 
here  on  a  variety  of  textures  and  surfaces, 
uses  white  as  a  perfect  foil  for  brilliant  blue. 
Flat  w  bite  walls  and  ceiling:  travertine  tex- 
tured vinyl  fioor:  airy  woven  white  hanging 
used  to  deliue  dressing  and  bedroom  areas: 
sliil)lie(l  white  bedspreads  bordered  in  bril- 
liant blue,  which  moves  in  as  marbleized 
wallpaper  on  the  far  wall  and  chest:  goes 
underfoot  in  two  textured  wool  rugs.  Photo- 
graphed in  home  of  designer  William  Raiser. 


OLD  COLONY.  Early  American  with  high  winged  back,  capped  arms.  Beautyrest*  cushioning.  Tweed  upholstery  in  ginger,  red,  gold,  natural,  moss.  $379.50.  Bed  made  up  with  smart,  striped  sheets. 


TOP  SliCRKT:  OPEN  AUD  SHUT  CASE 


.  You're  looking  at  the  illusion  of  a  bed— the  real  bed 
is  actually  curled  up  inside  the  Hide-A-Bed®  sofa. 
Can  you  tell?  Can  anyone  tell?  The  Hide-A-Bed  keeps 
the  secret  beautifully.  Its  lines  are  trim  and  forceful. 
Its  styling  is  authentic.  It  slopes  back  so  you  can  sit 
back  in  true  sofa  comfort.  And  it's  even  sofa-priced— 
the  Golden  Value  Group  ranges  from  $199.95  to 
$559.50.  And  Simmons  gives  you  a  bigger  choice  of 
fabrics,  styles,  styling  features  than  any  other  sofa 
-with  or  without  a  bed !  Some  sofas  can  sleep  one— 
uncomfortably— in  a  pinch.  We  sleep  two— delight- 
fully—what  great  news  for  your  married  friends! 


llIDli-A-BlilD 


New!  Exciting  color  booklet  of  space-sa  v'  ng  decorating 
ideas  with  Hide-A-Bed  sofas.  Send  name,  address  and 
250  coin  to  Simmons  Company,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Box  P8,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


There  is  only  one  Hide-A-Bed. 
It's  made  only  by  Simmons. 


THE  COLLECTOR'S  GAZETTE 

ALL  THE  LITTLE  THINGS  IT'S  NEWS  TO  WEAR 


By  Susan  Harney 


TOP-J.EVEL  TALK  HELD 
ahoiit  tlio  newest  thing  to  go  to 
your  head  lliis  fall — a  ci  ocheted 
clicnille  hat  with  a  tiirii-ui)  ciilV 
ilia  rrcshcianhei  ry-piiik  siuuh'.  Veaiinioiit.sy. 

MITTKNS  KOIJM):  To 
the  elhow  and  kiiil  like 
a  i)nlky  haskcl  weave.  Oi  loii  — i 

slichdi.  dolor,  deep  ciaii-  ■ 
heiry.  \\\  Siipeih.  .s-k  (! LOVES 
FOUND:  Look  hkcphishy  wide-wale 
conhiroy.  (lolor.  iioiigal.  By  Wear-llight.  s.). 

IMroiriWNT  KASIIION  KOKLCAST:  The  iv- 
r\  liirii  ol  Ihc  ovci-the-shoiiider 
[)  bag.lhcia^corthc'iO's.owtor 
y  sighl  ill  Ihc  oO  saiid  siiddeidy 
\    l)a(d\  on  llic  scene  as  a  new  pel 

^^^^^^J  of  avanl-gardc  fashion  circles. 

^^^^^^1   A  signilicani       lo  here 

l^^m  in 

grained  leather  trim,  hy  l\ogcr  \'an  S.,  SD.* 

DECORATION  ANNOUNCED  lor  any  pretty 
thing  you  wear,  a  Maltese-cross  pin 
with  a  gold  crest  centered  on  blue- 
red  cloisonne  stripes.  Hy  Accessoci-ntf.  S7.50.* 

THE  ZOO  STORY:  Two  lions  with 
rliinestone  eyes  meet  on-  a  textured 
%         \  antique-gold  bracelet.  By  Cadoro, 
Shi.*  A  fake  alligator  bracelet  is 
^  caught  with  several  doiil)le  gold 
ings.  In  taupe  color,  by  KJL.  $10.* 

Shopping  details  on  page  82. 


NEWS  IN  DETAIL:  The 
pretty,  petite  and  i)opu- 
lar  fold-over  handbag  adds 
a  new  fashion  dimension 
this  fall — (piilting.  Here,  a  quilted  suede  bag 
with  a  braided  leather  handle,  Greta.  $8().* 
Look  for  a  new  detail  in  scarves— the  crocheted 
ed.uc.  This  silk  foulard  by  V.  C.  Dobbs.  Si. 

n>AII)  JOINS  TIIL  CLAN  of  giants  this  fall. 

the  big  overscaled  inter- 
|)retations  of  classic  pat- 
terns. And  plaid  is  being 
seen.  too.  in  the  company 
of  oilier  distinctive  j)at- 
lerns — no  clashes  reported  thus  far.  This  ex- 
ample isa  |)lai(l  silk  surah  scpiare  hy  Doro.Shi. 

IlKLTS  LNCILvCU:  WAISTS  A(LAIN:  Here,  a 
blue   suede   contour  be., 
by  Caldeidii.  So.oU  and  a 
stitched  cowhide  belt.  By  Elegant.  So. •")(). 

THE  EUROPEAiN  INFLUENCE: 

n Chanel-like:  square- 
cut  earring,  with  topaz  stones 
_  and  a  peaH,  Castlecliff,  $10.* 
Italian-inspired:  the  double- 
entry  shoulder  bag,  like  two 
bags  back-to-back.  By  Lesco  Lona.  S:2().* 

A  CLASSIC  IN  PRINT:  Slier- 
lock  Holmes  sleuthed  in  it — 
big  lioundstooth  check  in  taupe 
on  silk  surah,  bv  Doro.  $15. 


Plus  tax 


Dnnringft  hy  Mary  Suzuki 


THESE  WATER  BEADS  SHOW  inside  the  smart  new  shape  ofPrincess  Dial  soap  is  your  new  defense  against 

TTy-NTTT  XTT-TT7-  "rkT^  T X T T- o  o      T  A  T  ' c  drv  slcin.  For  Princess  Dial  has  a  spccial  moisturizing  crcani  Hght  itt  it.  As 

HOW  NEW  PRINCESb  DIAL  b  ^  ,  j  .    j     i       .     i  .      i     u       .1  1 

you  cleanse  away  dirt  and  makeup,  it  works  to  replenish  the  vital  complex- 

SPECIAL  MOISTURIZING  CREAM  ion  oils  that  hold  moisture  in,  hold  dryness  out.  That's  why  water  beads 

HELPS  PROTECT  VITAL  SKIN  OILS    '       form  when  you  rinse— proof  of  Princess  Dial's  protection  against  dryness. 


By  MARY  JANE  ENGEL 
and 

LOIS  STILWII-l- 

This  most  universal  and  ubiquitous  of  foods 
is  an  unexcelled  treat  when  served  as  an  ap- 
petizer, as  a  gourmet's  delight  in  cooked 
dishes  or  as  a  noble  finale  to  any  meal.  Cheese 
comes  in  a  staggering  number  of  varieties 
(417  at  last  count)  and  countless  variations. 
They  range  from  the  bland,  processed  Amer- 
ican to  the  sharp,  tongue-smarting  Ched- 
dar, and  from  the  smooth,  odorless  cream 
cheese  to  the  august  Camembert  and  Lieder- 
kranz,  whose  potency  is  legendary  and  whose 
aroma  unmistakable.  Although  commercial 
cheese-making  got  a  late  start  in  the  United 
States— factory-manufactured  for  the  first 
timein  1851-weare  nowthe leadingcheese- 
producing  nation  in  the  world  (over  two  billion 
pounds  a  year)  and  we  have  contributed  12 
important  native  varieties  to  the  international 
cheese  market.  We  can  also  duplicate  25  for- 
eign flavors  so  faithfully  that  importing  the 
originai  has  become  a  snobbish  affectation 
rather  than  a  culinary  necessity.  The  many 
types  of  cheese  come  in  many  forms— whole, 
wedged,  sliced,  potted,  spreads-and  can  be 
served  in  many  ways.  But  as  a  general  rule, 
strong-flavored,  aromatic  varieties  make  the 
best  appetizers,  while  creamy,  light,  delicate 
cheeses  are  preferable  for  the  meal's  post- 
lude.  Most  cheese  can  be  used  in  cooking, 
but  remember,  it  toughens  when  cooked 
too  long.  To  store  cheese  properly,  seal  in 
plastic  wrap  and  keep  in  refrigerator.  It  is 
best  not  to  freeze  it.  Before  using,  let  stand  at 
room  temperature  for  a  few  hours  (excep- 
tions are  cream  and  cottage  cheeses,  which 
shou''.-*  be  served  cold).  Cheeses  that  get  oily 
or  soft  a.  e  still  safe  and  edible.  Just  return 
to  refrigerator  for  a  while.  St  mold  covers 
the  outside,  merely  scrape  it  off  and  serve. 


-lOTOGRAPHS  BY  ELBERT  BUD 
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These  cheese  "classics"  that  have  become  American  favorites  are  shown  above 
in  the  heart  ofXe/c  York  State  dairy  country,  where  the  first  American  cheese 
factory  was  built  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  From  left  to  right: 
dessert  mousse,  Cheddar-corn  muffins,  cheese-and-bacon  pie,  roast  veal  in  a 
crust,  spaghetti  and  meatballs,  tomato-cheese  fondue,  mozzarella  loaf,  cream- 
cheese  cake,  cottage-cheese  cocktail  dip.  All  recipes  are  on  the  following  page. 
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continued 


DESSERT  MOUSSE:  Soften  2  en- 
velopes unflavored  gelatin  in  H  '"uP 
cold  water;  dissolve  over  hot  water. 
Combine  in  large  mixing  howl  4  thor- 
oughly beaten  egg  yolks,  10  oz.  softened 
Camembert,  4  oz.  softened  Liederkranz 
and  2  oz.  softened  blue  cheese  (remove 
rind  from  cheeses).  Whip  \4  lb.  soft 
butter  or  margarine  until  fluffy.  Add 
whipped  butter,  dissolved  gelatin  and  1 
tbsp.  prepared  mustard  to  cheese;  beat 
until  very  smooth.  Stir  in  2  tbsp.  brandy. 
Whip  1  cup  heavy  cream ;  fold  into  cheese 
mixture.  Spoon  mixture  into  lightly  oiled 
6-cup  mold;  chill  overnight.  Unmold 
onto  serving  plate.  Decorate  edge  of 
plate  with  small  bunches  of  grapes, 
slices  of  apples,  unsalted  crackers. 
Serve  as  appetizer,  light  luncheon  dish 
or  as  a  de.ssert.  Serves  12. 

CI  I  EDI)  A  R-(  r)im  M I  'FFINS :  Sift  to- 
gethcr  1  I  ■>  cups  flour,  1  tbsp.  baking 
powder,  1  tsp.  salt,  and  '.]  tbsp.  granu- 
lated .sugar.  Add  '  2  cup  corn  meal.  Com- 
bine 1  well-beaten  egg,  1  cup  milk,  '4 
cup  melted  shortening;  stir  into  dry  in- 
gredients, mixing  just  enough  to  moisten. 
Fold  in  '1  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar 
cheese.  Spoon  batter  into  greased  muffin 
pans  and  bake  at  400"  F.  for  2.')  minutes, 
or  until  muffins  test  done.  Muffins  taste 
best  when  served  warm.  Makes  12. 

CHEESE-AND-BACON  PIE:  Line  a 
9-inch  pie  plate  with  •  ■,  package  pie- 
crust mix  (follow  package  directions); 
flute  edges.  Bake  shell  at  425°  F.  for  7 
minutes.  Remove  from  oven;  cool.  Cut 
14  pound  bacon  into  small  pieces; 
lightly  brown;  drain  on  paper  towels. 
Sprinkle  bacon  on  bottom  of  pie  shell. 
Combine  3  lightly  beaten  eggs,  1  %  cups 
light  cream,  ^  lb.  grated  Swiss  or 
Gruyere  cheese,  2  tbsp.  instant  minced 
onion,  1  tsp.  each  salt  and  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  dash  cayenne  pepper;  mix 
well  and  pour  into  pie  shell.  Sprinkle  top 
of  pie  with  }4  cup  grated  Parmesan 
cheese.  Bake  at  325°  F.  for  50  minutes 
or  until  pie  is  golden  brown  on  top  and 
center  feels  firm  to  touch.  Remove  from 


.1  l  arieil  selerlioii  of  dessert  r/ieeses  abore  iiirludes,  rlorkirise  from  lo/i  of  the 
/licliire:  rream  cheese,  Cheildar,  Edam,  Rmtuefort,  Camembert  and  (irapillon. 


oven;  let  stand  10  minutes  before  serv- 
ing. Serve  as  appetizer,  main  course  or 
breakfast  dish.  Serves  6  to  8 

ROAST  VEAL  IN  A  CRUST:  Place  a 
boned,  rolled,  larded  veal  shoulder  roast 
(4  to  6  lbs.)  in  roasting  pan;  rub  surface 
of  roast  with  1  cut  clove  garlic.  Add  ll^ 
cups  chicken  broth  to  pan.  Roast  at 
32.')"  F.  until  meat  registers  180'  F.  on 
meat  thermometer  (allow  about  40  min- 
utes per  pound  of  meat ).  Baste  occasion- 
ally with  broth.  Meanwhile,  melt  3  tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine  in  skillet.  Add  and 
lightly  brown  '4  cup  finely  minced  onion 
and  1  crushed  clove  garlic.  Stir  in  2  cups 
fine  bread  crumbs,  1  cup  grated  Parme- 
san cheese,  H  cup  chopped  parsley,  1 
tsp.  salt,  li  tsp.  black  pepper  and  a 
pinch  of  basil.  Remove  roast  from  oven; 
cut  off  string;  brush  meat  generously 
with  pan  drippings.  Roll  roast  in  crumb 
mixture;  pat  crumbs  on  top  and  sides  of 
roast  so  it  is  completely  coated.  Pour 
pan  drippings  into  measuring  cup  and 
set  aside.  Return  roast  to  pan  and  bake 
at  350°  F.  for  20  minutes  more,  or  until 
crust  is  golden.  Heat  1 '  ■>  cups  pan  drip- 
pings in  skillet.  Gradually  stir  in  2  tbsp. 
flour,  1  can  (3-oz.)  mushroom  caps  and 
}4  cup  dry  white  wine.  Cook  until  thick- 
ened, stirring  constantly.  Serve  over 
slices  of  roast  veal.  Serves  12. 

SPAGHETTI  AND  MEATBALLS: 
Mix  together  IJ4  pounds  ground  beef, 
^  cup  soft  bread  crumbs,  3  tbsp.  milk, 
1  slightly  beaten  egg,  }4  cup  minced 
onion,  1 3  £>  tsp.  salt,  pinch  pepper,  I4  tsp. 


each  thyme  and  oregano,  1  crushed  clove 
garlic;  shape  mixture  into  small  meat- 
balls. Melt  '  j  cup  butter  or  margarine 
in  skillet.  Add  and  lightly  brown  meat- 
balls; drain  on  paper  towels.  Lightly 
brown  ^  cup  chopped  onion  in  skillet. 
Stir  in  1  can  (l-lb.-13-oz.)  whole  toma- 
toes, 1  can  (6-oz. )  tomato  paste,  1 
crushed  clove  garlic,  1  tbsp.  dried  pars- 
ley flakes,  1  tsp.  oregano,  pinch  each 
basil  and  thyme,  '4  cup  cooked,  crum- 
bled bacon.  Add  meatballs;  simmer  for 
45  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Mean- 
while, cook  '  2  pound  spaghetti,  follow- 
ing package  directions;  drain.  Place  half 
of  spaghetti  in  greased  3-quart  casserole. 
Spread  mixture  of  1  cup  cream-style 
cottage  cheese  and  '2  cup  dairy-fresh 
sour  cream  over  top  of  spaghetti.  Top 
with  half  of  meatballs  and  sauce.  Add 
remaining  spaghetti  and  top  with  re- 
maining meatballs  and  sauce.  Bake  at 
350°  F.  for  30  minutes.  Sprinkle  top  with 
grated  Parmesan.  Serves  6. 

CHEESE-TOMATO  FONDUE:  Com- 
bine in  top  of  double  boiler  1  can  (lO  i  ;- 
oz.)  condensed  tomato  soup,  1  pound 
grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese.  Cook 
over  hot  water  until  cheese  melts,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Beat  together  '  9  cup 
milk,  2  egg  yolks,  1  tsp.  Worcestershire 
sauce,  J 2  tsp.  dry  mustard;  stir  into 
cheese  mixture.  Beat  2  egg  whites  and 
pinch  salt  until  stiff,  but  not  dry.  Fold 
into  fondue.  Serve  as  appetizer  dip  or  as 
main  course  with  small  triangles  of  toast. 
May  garnish  top  with  finely  chopped 
tomato  or  green  pepper.  Serves  6  to  8. 


MOZZARELLA  LOAF:  Cut  a  loaf  of 
French  or  Italian  bread  (about  12  inches 
long)  into  1-inch-thick  slices.  Cut  1  lb. 
mozzarella  cheese  into  an  equal  number 
of  slices,  each  I4  inch  thick.  Combine  '  3 
cup  softened  butter  or  margarine,  '  4  cup 
grated  Parmesan  cheese,  tsp.  each 
oregano  and  garlic  salt;  spread  on  each 
side  of  each  slice  of  bread.  Reshape  loaf, 
alternating  bread  and  cheese  slices. 
(Some  of  wider  slices  of  bread  may  re- 
quire 2  slices  of  cheese.)  Press  all  to- 
gether firmly;  run  long  skewer  through 
center.  Brush  outside  of  loaf  with  re- 
maining butter  mixture.  Place  on  bak- 
ing sheet.  Bake  at  400°  F.  about  8  min- 
utes, or  until  loaf  is  golden,  cheese  is 
melted.  Remove  from  oven;  pull  out 
skewer  and  serve  at  once.  Serves  6. 

CREAM-CHEESE  CAKE:  Combine 
1 1/2  cups  flour,  6  tbsp.  sugar  and  '4  tsp. 
grated  lemon  rind;  cut  in  cup  butter 
or  margarine.  Add  1  slightly  beaten  egg 
yolk  and  2  tsp.  lemon  juice.  Pat  thin 
layer  of  dough  on  bottom  of  a  9-inch 
spring  form  pan.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for 
7  minutes;  cool.  Attach  sides  to  pan; 
pat  remaining  dough  evenly  on  sides. 
Beat  5  packages  (8-oz.  each)  softened 
cream  cheese  until  fluffy.  Gradually 
beat  in  1  cups  sugar,  2  tbsp.  flour,  1 
tsp.  grated  lemon  rind,  1  tbsp.  lemon 
juice  and  6  thoroughly  beaten  eggs. 
Stir  in  J  4'  cup  dairy-fresh  sour  cream. 
Pour  into  crust-lined  pan.  Bake  at 
500°  F.  for  6  minutes;  reduce  tempera- 
ture to  275°  F.  and  continue  baking  1 
hour  longer.  Turn  off  oven  and  leave 
cake  inside  for  20  minutes.  Remove  cake 
from  oven ;  cool  2  hours  before  removing 
sides  from  pan.  Serves  12. 

COTTAGE-CHEESE  COCKTAIL 
DIP:  Combine  1  jar  (5-oz.)  processed 
Cheddar  cheese  spread  with  .1  pint  cot- 
tage cheese;  blend  thoroughly.  Blend  in 
2  tbsp.  grated  onion,  1  tsp.  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  J  2  tsp.  seasoned  salt,  and  a 
few  drops  liquid  hot-pepper  seasoning. 
Refrigerate  several  hours  to  blend  fla- 
vors. Serve  cold.  Makes  2^  2  cups.  ■ 
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am  ■  CORN  ■  CORN 


Mrs.  Ivyl  Tarbell 
of  Moravia,  Iowa 
winner  of  1,122 
cooking  awards! 


"Chops  fried  in  Crisco  don't  taste  greasy!" 


This  prize-winning  cook  says: 


(Naturally,  they're  digestible) 

Want  chops  that  are  light  and  crisp. . .  golden  brown  . .  .with  no  with  added  special  protection  against  greasy  taste.  All  short- 
greasy  taste?  Fry  right  as  this  prize-winner  does— with  Crisco.  enings  aren't  alike.  No  other  shortening  has  Crisco's  formula. 

Foods  fried  right  in  Crisco  don't  taste  greasy.  You  see,  Crisco  So  to  be  sure  of  digestible  fried  foods  that  don't  taste  greasy 

has  an  exclusive  vegetable  formula.  It's  highly  unsaturated,  —use  Crisco.  The  best  cooks  do. 


nm)  (00^  to  e(X>ioutM  md 


Karo  Barbecue  Sauce 


1/2  cup  Karo'"-  All-Purpose  Syrup 
1/4  cup  finely  chopped  onion 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
1  bay  leaf,  1/4  teaspoon  oregano 


2  tablespoons  Mazola  corn  oil 
2  (8  ounce)  cans  tomato  sauce 
1  clove  garlic,  finely  chopped 
1/4  teaspoon  salt,  dash  pepper 


Heat  corn  oil  in  skillet  over  medium  heat.  Add  onions  and  saute 
till  tender.  Stir  in  remaining  ingredients.  Bring  to  a  boil,  then 
cover  and  simmer  15  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Makes 
2  1/2  cups.  Brush  tangy  Karo  Barb  -cue  Sauce  on  chicken, 
frankfurters,  hamburgers,  cheeseburgers. 


A  delicious  way  to  add 
new  flavor  to  chicken, 
hot  dogs  and  'burgers  ! 

Just  baste  with  tangy  Karo  Barbecue  Sauce  and  see  how  they 
swell  with  pride,  plump,  juicy,  tender  and  full  of  spicy  flavor 
you'd  never  get  from  a  bottled  sauce. 

Karo  adds  delicious  new  flavor  and  appetizing  new  texture 
to  food,  gives  meats  and  vegetables  an  appetite-appealing 
glaze,  blends  beautifully  in  sauces,  dressings  and  desserts 
makes  everyday  dishes  taste  delightfully  different! 
When  the  recipe  in  your  cookbook  calls  for  corn  "-''> 
syrup,  use  Karo.  Try  it  and  you'll  know  why,  all  over 
America,  "The  New  Way  to  Cook  is  with  Karo." 


THE  WONDERFUL 
WORLD  OF  WINE 


By  Willetta  Bar-Ulan,  Food  Editor 

Like  no  other  food  or  drink,  wine  is  a  world  unto  its  own.  Its  limitless  lore  encompasses  everything  from 
the  sayings  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  arguments  of  Greek  philosophers  and  the  proverbs  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
learned  dissertations  of  present-day  vintage  experts  and  the  boisterous  songs  of  Viennese  operettas.  Wine  has 
been  enjoyed,  praised,  worshiped  and  even  deified  by  man  ever  since  he  first  stumbled  across  the  miracle  of 
natural  fermentation.  But  in  America  it  came  into  its  own  only  since  Prohibition.  The  American  housewife 
now  realizes  that  wine  is  a  naturally  processed,  tasteful  beverage,  that  it  adds  zest,  color  and  flavor  to  food, 
and  that  a  tremendous  variety  of  superb  American  wines  (mostly  from  California  and  New  York  State) 
is  available  everywhere  at  low  prices.  In  order  to  get  an  experienced  housewife's  advice  on  the  choosing, 
buying  and  serving  of  wine.  Ladies'  Home  Journal  asked  Mrs.  Gisele  Lichine,  wife  of  the  great  wine 
grower  and  connoisseur,  Alexis  Lichine,  to  preface  her  husband's  "primer"  with  some  words  of  her  own. 


WINE:  A  WOMAN'S  VIEW 


Bij  Gisele  Ucliine 


I  grew  up  in  Europe,  so  il  always  seeniefl  natural  to  me  that 
a  meal  tastes  better  with  a  glass  of  wine.  Food  and  wine  go 
together— like  eggs  and  bacon.  And  I've  found  that  when 
there  is  wine  at  a  dinner  party,  there's  a  sparkle  in  the  con- 
versation that  you  don't  gel  over  cocktails  or  colTee. 

There  is  another  thing  that  should  be  considered  in  wine's 
favor.  Like  most  women,  I  watch  my  weight— and  I've  found 
that,  where  strong  drinks  would  send  il  soaring,  wine  keeps 
il  decently  down.  That  is  why  I  sometimes  take  only  a  glass 
of  dry  w  hite  w  ine  as  an  apirilif.  W  e  often  have  several  w  ines 
al  a  meal.  \el  I  iiave  no  weight  problem.  W  hen  m\  hu>liand 
Miiil  I  arc  aldtic.  uc  like  simj)le  meals;  but  with  people  coming 
In  mmI  ii>  Iriiiii  all  over  the  world  and  expecting  a  rallirr 
clahoiale  l'rcri<  li  cuisine,  we  ollen  end  up  b\  eating  a  lut 
of  rich  dishes.  Wine  greall\  cidiaiices  their  ta>le.  However, 
il  is  nol  imh  with  [jaitv  food  llial  I  cnjo\  wine.  Hy  myself.  I 
will  iillcn  lunch  (Ui  cheese  and  crackeis  and  a  glass  of  red 
\Miic.  I'lii-  i>  llic  \\a\  lo  turn  a  snack  into  a  pleasure. 

In  II,.'  .•i;;lil  \.m,-  ll,,,l  l  \c  f.-en  ni.irrird  l,>  Alexis.  I  have 
Icillin!  a  Inl  .iIhhjI  iIic  lilUc-irlil  klUii-  iil  witlc.  I  >n|i|io-c  I 
lia\c  served  niosj  ni  lliciii.  al  cine  luiic  or  another.  W  inc  goes 
with  most  dishes,  but  not  with  all  of  llicm.  Melon,  lor  ex- 
ample, spoils  llic  lasic  ol  an\  wine,  and  a  gri-al  wine  loses 
wlict)  il  is  scrxcd  wilii  .1  s.ilail  rotilaining  a  vinegar-and-oil 
dressing.  \\  lien  I  iii\ilr  wdiiicii  friends  for  a  salad  liini  h. 
we  usualK  ha\c  a  bolllc  ol  tin  rose.  Hose  also  goes  with  lish 
or  meat.  Il  looks  prellN  and  cool  (I  always  chill  il).  and  it's 
a  wine  llial  women  seem  lo  like. 

(llidosinj:  llii'  viinc  for  llic  meal  is  nol  dillicull.  There  are 
no  haul  aii<l  I  i-l  rules.  Most  penpic  like  dr\  while  wine  with 
(ish.  ivil  uiiir  uilli  meal,  nllirr  white  or  red  wnic  with 
.  iii.  k.  n.  .iriii  -».Tl  uliilr  wilh  dessert.  Hut  if \..u  prelrr 

llic  ..l.l  lasliioiied  mat.  Il  of  s«c<-t  with  lish.  go  ahead  .ind 
have  it.  Kvcnliiallv  \oii  will  find  dr\  whiles  more  palalable. 

I  alwa\s  rc.ol  wiiite  wiii.  v  in  the  refrigerator,  if  I  haven't 
gnl  a  I.U.  kcl  of  ire.   I  lie  swcrler  lliev  arc.  llic  .  ouler  w  like 

Iheni.   Dun'l   oxeivliill   lli.'iii.   ll  ^1,;   j|   ,„mmIis  the  laslr. 

Kven  lor  a  .Saiilernes.  always  sweel.  a  couple  ol  hours  in  ihe 
refrigerator  is  enough.  The  led  wines  I  keep  in  the  dining 
room  lor  two  or  three  lioins  hclorc  a  dinner,  so  thai  thi-\  will 
he  al  room  temperature  when  llic\  ai<'  poured.  Young  red 
uini-s.  up  lo  five  years  old.  arc  .ill  ihc  licllcr  for  being  opened 
a  couple  of  hours  before  diniiei.  due  llmig  m\  husband  in- 


sists on  is  a  good-sized  tulip-shaped  glass  for  all  wines — includ- 
ing Champagne.  It's  big  enough  to  let  the  wine  breathe  and 
give  out  its  perfume,  and  the  clear  crsstal  shows  off  its  color. 

Buying  wine  is  something  I  don't  have  to  do,  but  when 
Alexis  is  away,  I  choose  them  from  our  stock  in  much  the 
same  way  as  another  woman  would  order  from  a  store.  The 
big  dilTerence  is  that  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  quality 
of  the  wines,  as  they  have  been  pre-selected  by  my  husband. 
The  store  customer  has  to  learn  the  labels  of  the  types  she 
can  rely  on.  For  everyday  drinking  we  finish  the  bottles  left 
over  from  our  almost  daily  dinner  parties,  or  else  we  take  a 
simple  wine.  Although  my  husband  stocks  millions  of  bottles, 
I  don  i  want  to  drink  a  great  wine  with  every  meal.  If  I  did, 
I  shouldn't  appreciate  them  properly  — it  is  the  contrast  with 
ordinary  wine  that  keeps  reminding  one  bow  wonderful  the 
great  tines  are.  In  New  York  we  have  a  simple  "cellar,  "  which 
is  all  that  can  lie  managed  in  an  apartment:  it  lakes  the  place 
of  a  low  bookcase  along  one  wall  of  the  dining  room.  Anyone 
can  make  a  little  cellar  in  the  bottom  of  a  closet,  in  the  space 
under  the  stairs,  or  in  any  cfirner,  as  long  as  it  is  cool,  keeps 
al  the  same  lem|(eralurc.  and  has  ventilation.  Never  put  wine 
near  steam  heal. 

W  hen  we're  ahine,  wc  have  our-  bottle,  white  or  red.  with 
whatever  there  is  to  eat.  Knowing  all  the  wines  and  the  dif- 
ferent laste  varieties,  we  just  lake  the  one  we  feel  like  at  the 
moment,  if  it  s  cold,  we  slick  lo  red;  on  a  hot  dav  we  would 
have  a  drv  while-  a  while  Burgund\,  a  light  wine  from  the 
I^iire.  a  Moselle,  a  Rhine,  or  a  rose.  Al  my  dinner  parties 
there  may  be  three  or  four  wines;  cheese  brings  out  the  very 
best  in  a  red  wine,  so  we  often  serve  this  with  the  cheese 
( nurse,  which  I  give  in  the  French  way,  before  the  des.sert. 

W  hen  several  wines  are  served  in  this  way,  there  is  always 
some  left  over.  If  wc  dcm't  finish  it  al  the  table,  I  use  it  for 
cooking,  but  I  don'l  keep  red  wine  more  than  two  or  three 
da\s.  nor  while  wine  more  than  two  days.  When  there  are  no 
leftover-.  I  use  an  inexpensive  wine-  usually  while  because 
il  is  used  in  more  recipes.  It  improves  almost  every  way  of 
cooking  fish.  Fish  slock  is  based  on  il.  I  also  use  white  wine  in 
cbi(  ken  or  veal  Marengo,  and  for  glazing  roast  veal  or  chicken 
alter  the  fat  has  been  taken  off.  A  red-wine  dish  I  like  to  make 
is  Hoeuf  Bourguignonne — for  this,  the  wine  should  be  a 
Burgundy.  The  secret  of  cooking  with  wine,  as  wilh  cream 
and  herbs,  is  nol  lo  |iul  in  loo  much.  The  wine  makes  the  dish. 


GISELE  LICHINE'S  FAVORITE  WINE  RECIPES 


BOEUF  BOURGUIGNONNE:  Dice  6  slices  bacon; 
brown  in  kettle,  remove,  set  aside.  Cut  4  lbs.  beef  sir- 
loin into  4-inch  sli  ip-<:  brown  in  bacon  drippings;  stir 
often.  Warm  2  Ibsp.  brandy;  ignite,  pour  over  beef. 
When  flames  die,  remove  beef  to  tray.  Saute  2  crushed 
cloves  garlic,  2  lbs.  sliced  mushrooms,  14  small  white 
onion?  in  3  Ibsp.  butter  or  margarine;  remove  to  tray. 
Melt  -:;  cup  butter  or  margarine  in  kettle;  add  1  cup 
flour.  Cook;  stir  until  flour  is  light  brown.  Add  3  cans 
{103^-oz.  each)  beef  consomme,  iy>  cups  red  Burgundy, 
2  bay  leaves,  2  tbsps.  chopped  parsley,  1  tsp.  each  salt 
md  thyme,  ]4  tsp.  pepper.  4  sliced  carrots,  bacon,  beef, 
muslirooms  and  onions.  Cover;  simmer  13  2  hrs.  or  until 
'   t    •      -^der.  Add  more  wine  if  desired.  Serves  10. 


VEAL  MARENGO:  Cut  3  lbs.  shoulder  of  veal  into 
cubes;  brown  in  3  tbsp.  oil  in  heavy  kettle.  Add  ^  2  cup 
chopped  onion.  1  can  (6-oz.)  tomato  paste;  cook  2  min- 
utes, stirring.  Gradually  stir  in  4  tsp.  flour  and  13  2  cups 
each  chicken  broth  and  dry  white  wine.  Add  1  crushed 
clove  garlic.  2  bay  leaves,  pinch  each  thvTne  and  basil, 
132  tsp.  salt,  34  tsp.  white  pepper.  Cover;  simmer  1 
hour.  Meanw'hile  melt  34  cup  butter  or  margarine  in 
skillet.  Add  and  lightly  brown  12  small  white  onions; 
remove  from  skillet.  Add  and  lightly  brown  12  medium- 
sized  mushrooms.  Add  to  meat :  the  onions,  mushrooms 
and  4  peeled,  halved  and  seeded  medium-size  tomatoes. 
Cover;  continue  to  simmer  about  35  minutes,  or  until 
meat  is  tender.  Serve  with  rice  or  noodles.  Serves  6  to  8. 
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In  the  last  year  or  two  I've  seen  an  explosion  ol 
interest  in  wine.  Before  and  just  after  the  war, 
there  was  a  general  feehnj?  that  wine  drinking;  was 
somethinR  for  tlie  "rich,"  tluit  it  demanded  pre- 
cise knowledge,  cobweb-covered  U)ttles,  expen- 
sive crystalware,  and  all  kinds  of  chi-chi.  A  glass 
or  two  of  wine  with  a  meal  is  the  most  moderate 
way  of  drinking,  and  I  am  haiipy  to  see  that  there 
are  new  converts  to  it  every  day.  These  are  not  the 
wealthy  but  i)eoi)le  of  average  income  who  are  dis- 
covering that  wine  taken  naturally  as  food,  not  as 
a  status  symbol  but  because  they  like  it.  adds 
pleasure  to  every  day  life. 

The  use  of  wine  is  not  r(<ally  new  in  America. 
The  European  emigrants  from  France.  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy  and  all  Mediterranean 
countries— were  all  wine  drinkers.  And  the  Cali- 
fornians,  prior  to  1917,  grew  vines  and  drank 
wine  in  just  the  same  way.  It  was  Prohibition 
that  spoiled  their  custom  and  brought  with  it 
the  cult  of  cocktails  and  hard  liquor.  Travel  in 
Europe,  growth  of  gastronomic  societies  and 
the  huge  popularity  of  cookb(X)ks  have  all 
helped  to  lirinu  tlie  people  back  to  the  true  pleas- 
ure of  the  dinner  table:  to  good  talk  as  they 
savor  their  wine,  and  the  custom  of  leisurely 
meals  instead  of  a  hurried  snack— not  that 
snacks  are  to  be  despised,  especially  when  ac- 
companied by  a  glass  of  wine.  A  plate  of  country 
sausage  with  a  fresh,  fruity  young  Beaujolais 
from  the  same  district  can  be  more  enjoyable 
than  many  three-course  meals. 

The  primary  thing  for  the  person  beginning  to 
use  wine  is  confidence  in  her  own  taste.  Don't 
worry  about  T^'^^^-'bU  ^reaches  of  "etiquette."  but 
freely  expi  ,  the  difYerent  wines  in 

your  own  Try  them  with  various 

dishes.  In  -    o  .           ,g  with  wines  and  foods, 

start  on  the  time-iionored  match-making  my 
wife  has  mentioned— dry  white  wine  with  fish, 
red  with  meat,  etc.,  to  see  if  you  agree.  This  is 
not  so  much  a  rule  or  snobbish  observance  as  the 
result  of  centuries  of  experience  mdicating  that. 


for  the  majority,  these  jiarticular  tastes  har- 
monize well.  But  should  you  be  one  of  the  jH-ople 
who  iirefer  red  wine  to  white,  whatever  the  meal, 
then  drink  it  with  your  fish  by  all  means.  Even 
so,  you  may  find  that  its  flavor  is  killed  by  a 
highly  spiced  dish  such  as  curry— and  dis- 
cover that,  after  all.  you  like  a  white  Alsatian 
Traminer.  which  is  spicy  enough  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  curry.  When  you  are  serving  wine,  re- 
member that,  to  give  of  its  best,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  breathe.  Use  large  glasses,  and  never  fill 
them  to  the  brim.  In  my  opinion,  four  ounces  of 
wine  in  a  10-  or  12-ounce  glass  is  enough. 

Admittedly,  the  serving  of  imported  wines  is 
considered  a  prestige  thing,  and  these  are  some- 
times no  more  expensive  than  the  American 
variety.  But,  I  repeat,  consider  your  own  taste, 
and  buy  the  ones  you  prefer.  The  best  American 
wines  come  from  northern  California,  from  the 
vineyards  of  Napa  County  and  Livermore  Valley 
around  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Since  repeal  of  Prohibition.  Americans  have 
had  30  years  to  show  what  they  can  do. 
Different  grape  varieties  have  been  tried  in  dif- 
ferent soils.  Owners  have  brought  back  from 
their  trips  to  Europe  the  best  methods  of  culti- 
vation—proper pruning,  si  raying  against  pests, 
good  barrels,  the  right  time  (or  bottling,  care  of 
wine  in  the  cellar  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  vine- 
yards have  developed  enormously.  And— most 
important— instead  of  appearing  under  bor- 
rowed European  names,  most  cf  the  good  do- 
mestic wines  now  stand  on  their  own  as  honest 
American  wines,  labeled  and  scld  under  the 
name  of  the  place  and  the  principal  grape  used— 
for  example.  Napa  Cabernet  Sauvignon.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a  small  percentage  of  fine  wine  dis- 
tricts are  producing  wines  America  cim  be  proud 
of;  wine  as  good  as.  and  sometimes  better  than, 
the  ordinary  growth  of  France;  and  often  better 
than  the  well-known  names  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  drinking  a  great  wine 
is  the  first  sniff  of  the  delicate  bouquet— a  quality 


I 


which   is  not,   unfortunately,   outstanding  in  r: 
American  wines.  The  balance  between  various 
ingredients,    such    as   alcohol,    robustness  of 
"Ixxly."  acid  content,  is  all-important  in  con- 
stitution of  a  fine  wine,  and  the  absence  of  any  t 
one  of  these  will  cause  a  flaw  which  you  will  not  i  " 
be  able  to  detect  until  you  have  had  considerable  " 
exposure  to  wine.  There  are  other  shades  of 
delicacy  in  the  great  wines  of  Europe  which  only 
the  very  experienced  palate  can  really  pin  down. 
Yet  the  newcomer,  without  knowing  the  cause 
of  such  excellence,  can  enjoy  it  also,  although 
she  may  not  perceive  the  faults  in  a  more  or- 
dinary but  still  decent  wine.  That,  too,  has  its 
great  advantages. 

For  the  shopper,  value  is  a  deciding  factor. 
American  wineries  are  handicapped  by  labor 
costs  higher  than  those  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
which  tends  to  equalize  the  prices  of  domestic 
and  imported  wines.  A  bottle  of  American  wine 
priced  under  two  dollars  is  good  value.  Some  go 
way  above  that  figure,  and  are  doubtful  bar- 
gains. Those  that  sell  for  four  or  five  dollars  are 
rare.  In  the  whole  world  only  a  small  quantity 
of  wine  is  made  that  can  command  such  prices. 

The  woman  learning  to  buy  her  wines  from  the 
store  can  begin,  as  I  have  said,  by  experimenting 
with  the  inexpensive  bottles  (or  half -bottles). 
She  may  find  a  knowledgeable  clerk  to  guide  her, 
by  trial  and  error  she  may  discover  the  wines 
that  please  her,  and  memorize  the  labels.  Try 
testing  one  wine  against  another.  Instead  of 
opening  one  bottle,  uncork  two  or  three  halves; 
pour  a  little  into  each  of  two  or  three  glasses, 
and  sip  from  them  in  turn.  In  this  w^ay  the  dif- 
ferences are  easily  perceived,  whereas  it  is  hard  : 
to  remember  precisely  the  taste  and  smell  of  the  ; 
wine  you  drank  last  w-eek.  (Indeed,  the  ability 
perfectly  to  recall  the  characteristics  of  different 
wines  is  the  greatest  gift  of  the  professional  wine- 
taster.) 

Gradually  the  enthusiastic  amateur  tastei  , 
works  his  (or  her)  way  up  from  inexpensive  to  i;^ 
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wines.  The  better  wines  of  Bordeaux— a 
n  great  in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  of 
iction— come  from  specific  vineyards.  The 
of  each  is  generally  preceded  by  the  word 
au,  meaning  castle.  But  the  houses  around 
1  these  vineyards  center  are  generally  castles 
ime  only.  Whether  the  owner  lives  in  a 
e  country  house,  or  a  small  farm,  the  im- 
nt  point  is  that  his  wines  (known  as  cha- 
oottled)  are  made  by  himself  from  his 
grapes,  and  bottled  by  him  at  the  vineyard, 
responsible  for  maintaining  the  honorable 
on  his  label,  and  as  a  rule  he  takes  his 
nsibilities  seriously — as  do  the  growers  of 
i!-bottled  wines  in  Burgundy,  Germany  and 
here.  In  California,  too,  there  are  some  out- 
ing wineries  where  conscientious  methods 
produced  really  well-made  wines.  Among 
American  "greats"  are  the  vineyards  of 
-Mondavi,  Buena  Vista,  L.M.  Martini, 
lieu,  Wente  and  Almaden. 
lering  wine  for  dinner  in  a  restaurant  is  a 
nsibility  your  husband,  or  your  escort, 
ally  assumes.  But  when  you  invite  a  woman 

1  out  to  lunch,  it  is  often  both  exciting  and 
ensive  tp  order  a  half-bottle  of  wine  instead 
:ktails.  Here  again,  be  confident.  Don't  be 
wed  by  the  waiter,  who  may  not  know  any 
than  you  do,  and  could  be  just  as  bashful 
.  pronouncing  some  of  the  foreign  place 
s  by  which  the  wines  are  called.  But  when 
n  be  helpful,  take  hints  from  him.  Never 
ite  to  'ask  advice  from  somebody  who 
s:  people  love  to  teach,  and  will  think  none 
ss  of  you  for  admitting  that  you  are  still  a 
IT.  The  restaurant  is  one  of  the  places  where 
an  try  out  new  wines. 

2  vintage  chart  is  something  else  that  is  to 
i  made  use  of,  but  should  not  be  permitted  to 
le  a  tyrant.  Since,  in  the  temperate  climate 
rope,  each  summer's  quota  of  rain  and  sun- 
affects  that  grape  harvest,  the  date  of  the 
It  does  tell  us  something  about  the  wine. 


We  know  that  after  the  fine  summers  of  1959  and 
1961  there  was  a  great  wine;  and  that  the  poor 
weather  of  1960  produced  what  we  call  a  small 
wine.  But  these  dates  on  a  chart  are  not  going  to 
tell  you  when  the  wine  will  be  at  its  peak  for 
drinking.  Worth  remembering  are  these  points:  the 
red  Bordeaux  wines  of  a  big  year  usually  take 
longer — five  to  ten  years — to  develop  (or  mature) 
than  do  those  of  a  poor  summer— which  may,  how- 
ever, be  very  pleasant  when  they  are  between 
three  and  seven  years  old.  Red  Burgundy  wines 
mature  very  much  faster— from  two  to  five  years. 
Beaujolais  is  usually  at  its  best  when  it  is  young 
and  fruity— from  one  to  three  years.  White  wines 
should  be  taken  young,  from  one  to  five  years  of 
age. 

Restaurants  and  hotels  are  the  logical  places 
for  a  customer  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
wines  before  he  orders  them  for  himself.  Yet,  too 
often,  these  take  little  interest  in  carrying  a  good 
stock  (if  any),  and  charge  too  high  a  price  for 
what  they  have.  This  puts  them  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  retail  stores,  where  the 
American  customer  benefits  from  the  low  duty 
on  wine— it  works  out  at  less  than  10  cents  a 
bottle.  At  present  most  of  the  wine  goes  into  the 
home— and  12  percent  is  consumed  in  hotels  and 
restaurants.  America  is  eating  better  than  ever 
before,  and  gastronomic  sophistication  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  an  increased  use  of 
wines.  The  woman  in  the  family,  once  aware  of 
the  extent  that  wine  helps  food,  will  not  find  it 
difificult  to  select  pleasant  wines  and  to  serve 
them  properly.  There  is  really  very  little  mystery 
to  the  use  of  wine.  The  basic  requirement  is  the 
willingness  to  experiment. 

Let  us  hope  that  she  will  be  drinking  better 
and  more  intelligently;  and  that,  being  aware 
that  wine  helps  food— and  is  a  pleasurable  food 
in  itself— the  woman  will  take  care  to  enhance 
her  meal  with  it,  and  will  curtail  the  drinking  of 
cocktails,  which  can  numb  the  taste  buds  and 
spoil  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner.  ■ 


I'lidlograplis  b(j  Hirhard  Jeffery 


The  photographs  above  illustrate:  (1)  the  five  classes 
of  wine;  (2)  the  traditional  glasses  in  which  they 
are  served:  (3)  the  types  of  foods  they  taste  best 
with.  From  left  to  right  are: 


APPETIZER  WINES  such  as  Sherry  and  Ver- 
mouth should  be  served  chilled,  without  or  with  hors 
d'oeuvres,  nuts  and  cheeses.  Glass  capacity  should  be 
2}4  lo  4  ounces.  (Try  serving  them  on  the  rocks.) 


WHITE  DINNER  WINES  such  as  Chablis, 
Rhine  Wine  and  Sauternes  should  be  served  well 
chilled,  with  light  chicken,  fish,  shellfish,  eggs  and 
any  white-meat  dishes.  Glass  capacity  should  be 
5  to  9  ounces. 


RED  DINNER  WINES  such  as  Burgundy, 
Claret  and  Rose  should  be  served  at  cool  room 
temperature  with  hearty  steaks,  chops,  roasts, 
game,  cheese  dishes  and  spaghetti.  {Rose  should  be 
served  chilled,  with  any  food.)  Glass  capacity  should 
be  6  to  12  ounces. 


DESSERT  WINES  such  as  Port.  Muscatel, 
Tokay,  Cream  Sherry  should  be  served  chilled  or 
at  cool  room  temperature  with  fruits,  cookies,  nuts, 
cheeses,  fruitcakes,  pound  cakes.  Glass  capacity 
should  be  2y2  to  4  ounces. 


SPARKLING  WINES  such  as  Champagne  and 
Sparkling  Burgundy  should  be  served  well  chilled. 
They  go  well  with  any  food  from  appetizers  and 
main  courses  to  desserts  and  cheeses.  Glass  capacity 
should  be  5  to  8  ounces. 

Note:  Never  fill  the  wine  glass  completely.  Air 
space  left  above  the  wine  helps  concentrate^  the 
wine's  bouquet  and  at  the  same  time  makes  for 
easier  handling  of  the  stemmed  glass. 
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For  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure,  tiy  SEGO, 
the  magical  meal  that  helps  you  slim. 

Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  be  slender  again?  Lively  and  more  satisMng.  With  extra  protein,  that  satisfied  feei- 
younger  looking?  SEGO®  Diet  Food  is  an  invaluable  ing  lasts  longer.  With  9  rich,  cool.soda-founiain  flavor?, 
help.  With  2  extra  ounces,  each  225-calorie  meal  is      your  taste  stays  happv.  There  is  nothing  just  like  SEGO. 

CHOCOLATE,  CHOCOLATE  MALT.  VANILLA.  ORANGE.  PINEAPPLE.  STRAWBERRY.  BANANA.  CHERRY.  CHOCOLATE-COCONUT 
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The  revolutionary  new 
teaching  alphabet 
that  speeds  children 
through  their 

ABC's 


COMPLETE  IN  THIS  ISSUE: 

Condensation  of  an  exciting 
new  novel  about  America's 
expatriate  "Beat  Generation" 

by 

ROMAIN  GARY 

author  of 
"The  Roots  of  Heaven" 


The  war 

in 

Vietnam 

Widows  of  U.S.  servicemen 
talk  about  the  war  that 
killed  their  husbands 


Tender  Letters 

from 

Barry  Goldwater 

to  his 

Elder  Daughter 


MARRIAGE 

How  to  eliminate 
quarrels  over  money 

FOOD 

Classic  desserts 

FASHION 

Suburban  clothes 
for  young  mothers 


"My  life 

with 
cancer" 

A  cancer  scientist  tells  the 
inspiring  story  of  her  own  fight 

for  life  after  she  fell  victim 
to  the  disease  she  was  stalking 


A 

worried 
mother 
writes: 


We're  teaching 
oiir  children 
that  violence 
is  fun! 


MEDICINE 

The  advantages 
of  being  a  woman 

BEAUTY 

Short  hair  for  Fall 

DECORATjNG 

Five  pages  of 
pampered  bathrooms 


V— Prevent  flavor-fade ... 


Protect  just-cut  freshness!  Bag  it  right  in 
New  Strong  Cut-Rite  Plastic  Bags! 


At  last!  Crystal-clear  plastic  bags  made  strong 
to  give  flavor-saving  protection.  Keep  in  the 
goodness  of  your  foods.  Keep  out  air  and 
odors  that  start  spoilage.  Use  new  Cut-Rite 
Plastic  Bags-prevent  flavor-fade! 


CUT-RITE 


PLASTIC 


OIM  A  f=tOl_L 


SCOTT 


In  2  sizes:  sandwich  size  and  larger  storage  size 


MAKES  IT  BETTER 


Leslie  Blanchard,  Color  Director  for  New  Vork's  fashionable  Antoine  Salon,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue, 
with  Miss  Inger  Stevens,  star  of  "The  Farmer's  Daughter"  show  on  ABC -TV. 


why  you  should  use  a  special  colorfast  shampoo  if  you  color  or  lighten  your  Iiaii 


"Simply  because  your  haircoloring  is  designed 
to  flatter— you  want  it  to  stay  clear,  lively,  ele- 
gant, week  after  week,"  says  Leslie  Blanchard. 
"You  shouldn't  use  just  any  shampoo!  The 
wrong  shampoo  can  turn  hair  color  dull  and 
cloudy.  Always  insist  on  Clairol  Shampoo,  the 
colorfast  shampoo.  It  won't  change  hair  color." 
Very  different  from  other  leading  shampoos, 


colorfast  shampoo  by  Clairol  was  specifically 
created  for  women  who  color  or  lighten  their 
hair.  In  two  unique  formulas:  Clairol  Blue  for 
all  light  delicate  blonde  shades  of  lightened 
and  toned  hair.  Clairol  Green  for  all  red,  brown 

and  black  shades  of  tints  and   

lasting  rinses.  At  beauty  salons 
and  cosmetic  counters. 


CLAIROL*  SHAMPOO  the  colorfast  shampoo 


BLUE— for  blondes  GREEN— lot  iint  and 
and  lightest  tones      lasting-rinse  users 


Don't  envy  the  girl  with  a  figure  for  clothes 
f  Be  one!]} 


with  Formfit|  Rogers  Dress-Shaper  for  new  ultra-feminine  clothes 


Noticd  this  pantie  girdle?  It's  a  Dress-Shaper,  Formfit/ Rogers  exclu- 
sive way  of  designing  to  make  whatever  you  wear  come  alive  for  you. 
The  Princess  line  smooths  and  tapers  you.  The  natural  back  shapes  you 
the  way  ti:e  new  shapier,  ultra-feminine  clothes  demand.  Notice  the 


color?  It's  Powder  Buff,  custom-blended  for  us  alone  by  Charles  of 
the  Ritz.  It's  like  walking  around  in  your  skin.  Nylon  and  light,  light 
Lycra®  spandex,  appliqued  and  edged  with  nylon  lace.  Dress-Shaper 
stvle  0881.  Also  in  White.  Dress-Sized  9  to  17  and  10  to  18.  $12.50. 


Forinfit| Rogers  •       Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036  •  A  fashion  division  of  GENESCO 
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(even  tho'  it's  flavored! 

mm 


Yes,  flavored!  Cherry-flavored  lipstick! 
Tastes  as  tempting  as  it  looks.  Perky  and 
bright  and  fabulous  with  fall  fashions! 
Who  but  Cutex  could  create  such  a  lus- 
cious cherry-berry  color!  Then  add  flavor 
for  the  fun  of  it!  And  it's  only  one  of  8  in 
the  new  "Forbidden  Fruits"  collection  — 
most  exciting  lipsticks  ever! 


New  lipstick  :^rmuL 
"Ultr3-2- ,001.-.  f7" 
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Look  Mom!  Tm  growing  already! 


After  a  few  spoonfuls,  kids  feel  that  way. 

The  warming  nutrition  of  the  rich  chicken 
broth  picks  them  up.  Those  golden  egg  noodles 


fill  them.  This  is  Lipton  Chicken  Noodle. 

One  of  12  Lipton  Soups  ...  the  soups  that 
taste  like  Mother  just  cooked  them. 


ALPHABET  VEGETABLE  •  TOMATO  •  BEEF  NOODLE 
MUSHROOM  •  TOMATO  VEGETABLE  •  GREEN  PEA 
CHICKEN  NOODLE  WITH  MEAT  •  CHICKEN  RICE 
CREAM  STYLE  CHICKEN    •    POTATO    •  ONION 


i  Lipton 

Chicken  Noodle  Soup  Mix 


for  quiet  makeup! 


Touch  &  Glow' 

liquid  makeup  by  Revlon 

Discover  todays  new  uncovered  look...w^ith  the 
most  natural  coverage  you've  ever  knovv^n. 
Its  the  soft-spoken  flattery  of  the  "Beautiful 
Youn^  Beiges'. . .  5  mellow  (unyellow)  shades  to 
wake-up  and  warm-up  your  complexion. 
Pale  honey  beijjes.  Luscious,  toasty  beiges. 
Deep,  wild  honey  beiges.  Your  face  (innocent 
of  obvious  makeup)  looks  touchingly 
young  and  natural . . .  the  freshest  look  in  years. 


'Ilou  liquid  makeup  and  matching  face  powders, 
leautiful  Young  lieiges'  and  7  other  subtle  shades.. 


J. 


The  word  gets  around. . .  that  Beauty  Mist 

is  no  ordinary  pair  of  stockings ...  but  are  beautifully  fash- 
ioned seamless  nylons  created  especially  for  the  well-dressed 
woman  who  prefers  to  keep  her  stocking  purchases  at  a  dollar. 
Slip  into  Beauty  Mist  and  you'll  feel  expensive  all  over.  And 
how  little  you  paid  will  be  your  own  little  secret. 

SEAMLESS  'stockings 


SLEIGHT  OF  HAND 

Dear  Editors:  I  hope  that  you  don't 
think  this  is  harsh  criticism,  because 
I  really  enjoy  your  magazine.  How- 
ever, I  must  inform  you  about  a 
drastic,  unforgivable  mistake  in 
your  August  issue.  On  page  41  you 
show  a  dress  by  Mary  Quant  with  a 
photograph  of  the  Beatles  in  the 
background. 

Well,  the  picture-  which  was  of 
Beatles  George  and  Paul  was  put 
in  backwards.  You  show  Paul  play- 
ing his  guitar  with  the  right  hand 
and  George  playing  with  the  left 
hand.  In  fact,  Paul  is  the  left- 
handed  one. 

Miss  Wendy  Wilseck 
Chicago,  III. 

•  Apologies  to  the  outra<jed  Beatle- 
mancK  among  our  readers.  Pattern 
editor  Nora  O'Leary  had  had  a  hard 
day'x  night.  —  Ed. 


PANACEA 

Drnr  Editor.^:  Thank  goodness  for 
the  Journal.  I  received  your  June 
issue  at  the  end  of  an  unbelievable 
week.  I  had  four  finals,  my  oldest 
daughter's  graduation,  my  son's 
kindergarten  commencement,  my 
other  daughter's  Girl  Scout  inves- 
titure dinner,  a  client  of  my  hus- 
band's for  an  unexpected  dinner, 
and  a  broken  connection  in  my 
dishwasher  which  flooded  my 
kitchen  and  basement  with  40  gal- 
lons of  steaming  hot  water  that  even 
unglued  all  my  kitchen  drawers  and 
washed  away  forever  10  years  of 
my  recipe  collection,  ("cut  hi  vie! 

Somehow,  the  Journal  helped  to 
put  everything  back  into  proper 
focus.         Eleanor  M.  O'Neii.i- 
I'hiladrlphia,  Pa. 

TAKE  COVER 

Driir  Editor.^:  Just  finished  making 
one  of  your  cover-ups  from  towels 
'New  Way  to  Take  Cover,  July, 
1 964 1  and,  as  a  housewife  of  limited 
means,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
.something  unique. 

Mrs.  William  R.  Korth 
Warren,  Ohio 

LITTLE  BOY  MEETS  LADYBUG 

Dear  Editors:  I  had  just  finished 
reading  To  My  Children,  in  Grat- 
itude ( Robert  W.  Wells,  August, 
1964  )  and  was  turning  to  another 
page,  when  our  two-year-old  son 
came  running  in,  crying:  "Come 
see  da  bug!" 

My  lips  started  to  form  the  usual 
"All  right,  in  a  little  while,"  when 
Mr.  Wells's  article  looked  at  me 
reproachfully. 

I  closed  the  book  and  went  out 
to  see  a  ladybug  sunning  herself  on 
a  vine  leaf.  Our  son  crouched  on 
chubby  little  legs,  his  whole  being 
utterly  fascinated  by  the  sight  of 


"da  bug."  But  even  as  he  asked, 
"Can  I  have  it.  Mommy?"  the 
ladybug  took  wing  and  flew  away. 
"Oh,  bye-bye,  bug,"  said  our  son. 
"You  go  home  now." 

My  gratitude  to  Mr.  Wells  for 
his  reminder. 

Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Fotos 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  I  plan  to  keep  Robert 
Wells's  article  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  the  real  joy  of  being  a 
parent  comes  from  the  things  we've 
done  with  the  children  rather  than 
for  them.     Mrs.  C.  M.  Aikin  Jr. 

Charlotte,  \.C. 

Dear  Editors:  To  My  Children,  in 
Gratitude  (Robert  Wells,  August, 
1964)  is  a  masterpiece.  I  happily 
cried  all  the  way  through  it. 

Mrs.  Jaiies  Payne  Jr. 

Hemphill,  Tex. 

MAKE  PEOPLE  UNDERSTAND 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  been  called 
crazy  so  often  that  I  am  a  little 
tired  of  the  implication.  We  have 
three  foster  babies  under  six  months 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  have 
never  been  happier  in  my  life.  Per- 
haps if  people  read  it  in  the  Journal, 
they  will  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  to  be  a  foster  parent  is  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  accomplish- 
ments possible  and  that  some  of  us 
do  it  because  we  want  to  and  not 
because  we  need  money  or  because 
we  are  crazy. 

Mrs.  Martha  Boswell 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOTHING  LIKE  A  DAME 

Dear  Editors:  To  me,  little  girl.s 
looking  "like  young  ladies  again" 
(It's  Unanimous,  August,  1964) 
are  not  little  girls  trying  to  look 
like  little  boys,  or  like  members  of 
the  Highland  Laddies  (much  as  I 
love  'em),  or  like  female  Huckle- 
berry Finns.  They  are  girls  in  ging- 
hams and  tweeds,  combined  with 
fine  challis,  velveteen  and  silk,  and 
with  ribbons  and  touches  of  lace. 
They  are  girls  who  look  crisp  and 
perky,  without  being  "sissified," 
feminine  without  being  fussy. 

A  girl  in  a  bulky-knit  sweater  (I 
own  several)  is  not  necessarily  less 
feminine  than  her  sister  in  a  full- 
skirted,  ruffle-trimmed  paisley,  but, 
somehow  or  other,  the  latter  always 
seem  to  get  doors  opened  for  them 
and  have  their  books  carried  for 
them.  Alice  McNerney 

Terrace  Park,  Ohio 

POINT  COUNTERPOINT 

Dear  Editors :  To  quote  from  PRETTY 
Polly  ( Noel  Coward,  August,  1 964 ) : 
"I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  said  Bob, 
"if  I  were  not  a  case-hardened, 
amoral,  dyed-in-the-wool  black 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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EXCLUSIVE  NIAGARA  OFFER 


Imported  Irish  Linen  Tablecloth  and 
Four  Matching  Napkins  by  C^sd^. 


DREAM  TABLE  SETTING  ...  IN  THE 
-ASSIC  MANNER!  Set  a  beautiful  table 
X  family  or  guests,  with  this  elegant  Bates 
blecloth-and-napkin  set.  Genuine  im- 
>rted  Irish  linen,  in  a  lavish  openwork 
-ave,  with  rich  center  medallion.  Color- 
st,  washable.  Full  52"  x  68"  cloth,  four 
Itching  1 6"  X  1 6"  napkins.  In  Oyster  White 
'at  goes  with  any  decor. 
•WE  WITH  NIAGARA!  This  |8.95  value, 
''W  only  $4.95  .  .  .  when  you  send  along  the 
1  tch  from  box  top  of  Niagara  Instant  Laun- 

<  y  Starch,  or  code  number  from  the  bottom 
a  Niagara  Spray  Starch  can.  Order  one  set, 

<  several.  But  hurry— supply  limited! 

')R  EASE,  FOR  ECONOMY... Use  Niagara 
-  stant  Laundry  Starch!  Of  all  dry  starches, 
<ily  Niagara  is  instant-working.  So,  you  can 


pour  it  into  cold  water  with  no  boiling  .  .  . 
no  messy  mixing.  It's  easy  as  liquid  starch- 
but  far  more  economical!  And  because 
Niagara  is  instant-working,  it's  the  only  dry 
starch  you  can  pour  right  from  the  package 
into  your  washer.  Does  big  jobs  a  washer- 
load  at  a  time  .  .  .  inexpensively,  too! 
FOR  QUICK  TOUCH-UPS  Use  Niagara  Spray 
Starch!  Only  Niagara  Spray  has  SL-32® 
magic  ironing  aid  that  makes  ironing  a 
breeze.  Independent 
survey  showed  house- 
wives prefer  Niagara 
over  2  other  leading 
brands. 

Good  Housekeeping'^ 

CU««ANI!!S 


Only*49s 

*/«8^^' Value 
with  Niagaraf  Starch 


Niagara-Bates  Tablecloth  Offer 

P.  O.  Box  1474 
Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  my  exclusive  Niagara-Bates  Imported 
Irish  Linen  Tablecloth  with  4  Matching  Napkins.  For  each  Set 
I  enclose  $4.95  plus  the  patch  from  box  top  of  a  Niagara  Instant 
Starch  Box  or  the  Code  Number  from  the  botttom  of  the  Niagara 
Spray  Can. 


Name. 


City. 


State  Quantity  Ordered, 


State  Total  Amount  Enclosed. 


Please  allow  3  weeks  for  delivery.    Offer  expires  June  15,  1965. 


NEW  FROM  REVLON 


penetrating  nail-hardener 

toughens 
up  weak 
nails! 


A  new  penetrating  nail- 
hardener  now  builds  'inner- 
strength'  into  even  the  weak- 
est nails.  (Nails  that  are  soft, 
brittle,  chipped,  peeling,  split, 
frail— all  have  new  hope.) 

This  remarkable  fluid 
(Revlon's  'Sui)er-Nair)  is  a 
radical  improvement  over  fa- 
miliar basecoats  and  topcoats. 
Instead  of  simply  'sitting'  on 
the  nail  surface,  'Super-Nail' 
penetrates  flic  vail  tip;  goes 
to  work  fast  to  make  nails 
tougher. 

Used  regularly,  'Super- 
Nail'  helps  your  nails  grow 
stronger— and  consequently 
longer!  You  apply  it  only  on 
nail  tips.  It  comes  with  its 
own  brush  (like  nail  enamel) 
and  clever  little  'protective 
guards'  which  insure  perfect 
accuracy.  (One  bottle  should 
last  for  months.  Quite  a  bar- 
gain at  just  3.00  plus  tax.) 

Prove  it  to  yourself :  for 
the  stronger,  lovelier  'lady-of- 
leisure'  nails  you've  longed 
for,  nothing  can  touch  new 
'Super-Nail'  by  Revlon!  (For 
24-page  'Guide  to  Nail  Care', 
send  10^  to  cover  handling., 
and  mailing  costs  to:  Revlon, 
Box  99,  New  York,  10'046) 


OUR  READERS  WRITE  US  contin  ued  from  page  . 


sbeep,  you'd  terrify  the  bloody  life  out 
oi  me." 

Not  being  "case-hardened"  etc.,  etc., 
it  sure  terrified  me  to  read  Pretty  Polly 
in  your  magazine. 

Mrs.  Paul  B.  Oilman 
Ayer,  Mass. 

Dear  Editors :  This  is  just  an  irrepressible 
note  of  appreciation  for  Pretty  Polly. 
It  has  been  a  sheer  delight  to  read. 

Mrs.  Morrell  P.  Totten 
Bainbridge  Island,  Wash. 

Dear  Editors:  Glory  be,  there  was  a  time 
when  one  hid  the  more  risque  maga- 
zines those  strictly  for  male  consump- 
tion. Now  let's  hope  the  dear  Journal 
doesn't  have  to  be  hidden  somewhere  if 
the  minister  is  due  to  call. 

Whew!  That  story  by  Noel  Coward 
would  certainly  not  help  the  morals  of 
any  young  impressionable  girl. 

Mrs.  T.  Faletta 
Garrett,  Ind. 

Dear  Editors:  Just  finished  reading 
Pretty  Polly.  Enjoyed  it  very  much- 
please  let's  have  some  more  fiction  like  it. 

Iv  y  Berg 
Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

Dear  Editors:  What  could  have  moved 
you  to  print  PRETTY  PoLLY?  Immoral, 
dull  and  endleasly  long,  it  deserved  no 
place  in  a  decent  home-type  magazine. 

MR.S.  L.J.  Sjoberg 
Malibu,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  This  is  a  letter  of  prai.se 
and  protest. 

Praise  for  the  good  articles,  such  as 
The  Battle  .Xgain.st  Cancer,  the 
story  Ali\  E  by  William  .Saroyan,  and 
the  Ziegfeld  story  by  their  daughter 
(all  in  August,  1964  1. 

Brickbats  of  protests  for  such  stories 
as  Pretty  Polly.  Not  everything  writ- 
ten by  a  famous  writer  needs  to  be 
I)ublished.  Mrs.  V.R.  AbORN 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Editurx:  The  Journal  is  tops  in  its 
field  .  .  .  but  the  August  issue  hits  a  new 
high.  I  had  anxiously  awaited  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Ziegfeld  story;  William 
Saroyan's  Ali\E  was  food  for  thought; 
Katherine  .\nne  Porter  (always  a  joy  to 
read )  was  her  usual  brilliant  self .  .  .  and 
as  for  Noel  Coward,  his  Pretty  Polly 
was  a  gem. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Warfield 
Pikesrille,  Md. 

4-D  POSTSCRIPT 

Dear  Ediiora:  Living  in  Germany,  where 
my  husband  is  serving  in  the  United 
States  Army,  I  have  just  read  Our 
Readers  Write  Us  in  the  .August  issue. 

I  would  like  a  word  with  all  the  ladies 
who  have  sent  letters  about  Woman: 
The  Fourth  Dimension. 

Before  teaming  ourselves  against  one 
another  in  verbal  warfare,  please  let's 
remember  how  very  fortunate  we  are  to 
be  born  in  a  country  where  men  and 
women  alike  are  free  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  they  will  live  their  lives. 
People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
share  in  our  good  fortune. 

Mrs.  Jimmy  K.  Cline 
Fulda,  Germany 

SHE  NEVER  LETS  US  DOWN 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you  for  Phyllis 
McGinley.  All  of  her  articles  are  most 
entertaining,  but  I  was  so  grateful  for 


Wives  a.nd  the  :\  vlight  Adventure 
(August,  1964).  J  very  refreshing  to 
read  such  uncom:  good  sense  on  this 
subject.  I'm  ski.  "experts"  giving 
their  ad%  ice  on  e\  er\  subject  under  the 
sun.  Miss  McGinle\'  must  be  as  delight- 
ful as  her  articles.  Marunne  Eknis 
Salina,  Kans. 


ORDEAL  OR  WORD  TEST? 

Dear  Editors:  Is  a  word  dropper  the 
same  as  a  name  dropper? 

Esoteric,  occult,  effete,  predilection, 
saturnine,  .s-znc  qua  nun,  mise  en  seine, 
decimated,  bacchanal,  Decodon  verticil- 
latus,  prothalamium,  ululate— these  are 
a  few  of  the  words  I  underlined  while 
reading  The  Ordeal  f  )r  Conrad  P.ardee 
(Jean  Stafford,  July,  1964;. 

When  I  find  a  word  that  I  am  not 
familiar  with,  I  usually  get  my  trusty 
dictionary  in  order  to  improve  my  vo- 
cabulary. This  selection,  in  a  short  story 
written  for  pleasure  reading,  left  me  ( if 
not  the  author;  at  a  loss  for  words. 

Mrs.  John  H.P.  Conw  ay 
Dallas,  Tex. 


....  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 
Dear  Editors:  This  grim,  scientific,  psy- 
chological, humorless  wurld  needs  more 
stories  like  The  Okdeai,  of  Conrad 
Pardee.       ^iss  Dorothy  Richards 

Lynn,  Mass. 


DAMP  PRAISE 

Dear  Editor.":  I  just  w;uit  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  Klcanor  Spring's 
Summer  Lo\  es  (July,  19«1 ).  I  was  near 
to  tears  while  reading  ii.  Thank  you  for 
bringing  such  a  lovely  and  delicate  story 
into  your  magazine.  ^.^  Brereton 
lirthesdn,  .XJd. 


CLEAR  SIGHT 

Dear  Editors:  Mrs.  T 
'Long  Time  No  See'  i 
written  with  great  int« 
wit  and  compassion.  It 
hear  more  about  such  a  b 
The  magic  of  James 
has  been  a  .source  of  (•< 
pleasure  to  many  of  us 
but  far  dimmer  inner  v 


hurber's  article 
July,  1964;  was 
'lligence,  charm, 
was  a  delight  to 
eloved  humorist. 
Thurber's  spirit 
)mfori  and  pure 
who  have  eyes, 


MR.S.  R.A.  HaiG 
Ottawa,  Onl.,  Canada 


ACHING  FEET  ARE  FUN 

Dear  Editors:  I  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  New  York  World's  J  ^ii'  ihe  night 
before  the  July  Journal  arr  .  .1.  Had  I 
read  the  article  by  SherwdMd  Kohn 
(FA.MILY  AT  the  Fair)  beforo  leaving, 
I  could  probably  have  sa\  ;  myself  a 
lot  of  walking  and  worr\-.  "  ever,  it 
was  fun  learning  by  expt- .  ;  ce,  and 
every  word  of  the  article  was  true. 

Thelm  \  >'cDaris 
Wash  D.C. 

Dear  Editors:  Just  want  to  k  you 

for  Roaming  the  Fair  C  Henry 

Morgan,  July,  1964).  I  rr-  more 

than  once;  it  will  bear  rer  Do 

give  us  some  more  like  t.  lenry 
Morgan  is  A-1  plus. 

Mrs.  F.M.  nedy 

New  Rocl  V.y. 


Fever 
Blisters 

COLD  SORES 

Dry  Them  Up  Fast 
Soothe.  Soften,  Prevent  Crackinc 

Even  the  most  painful  and  severe 
fever  blisters  and  cold  sores  heal, 
quickly  and  painlessly  with  CamPHO- 
PheniqU)E.  For  this  antiseptic  liquid 
is  not  only  soothing  and  healing  but 
has  an  amazing  drying  action  that 
clears  fever  blisters  up  FAST.  And 
as  Campho-Phenique  dries  the 
fever  blister  or  cold  sore  it  softens 
it,  too,  so  prevents  painful  cracking. 
Healing  is  rapid  and  comfortable. 

Campho-Phenique  is  like  hav- 
ing a  First  Aid  Kit  in  a  bottle.  Won- 
derful for  cuts, minor  burns, scratches. 
Its  anesthetic  action  stops  pain  in- 
stantly. Its  antiseptic  action  promotes 
rapid  healing.  And  w  hen  a  cold  clogs 
your  nose,  put  a  few  drops  of 
Campho-Phenique  on  your  hand- 
kerchief and  inhale  the  medicated 
vapor.  You'll  breathe 
easier  FAST'  ^  Cm 


Campho- 
Phenique 

( SAY  CAM-FO-FIN-       CCK  ) 

THE  BROAD  SPECTRUM  ANTISEPTIC 

Kills  All  Germs 
Which  Cause  Infection 


OPPORTUNIT 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money  and  ha\ 
free  time  to  put  to  use,  this  is  fo 
you!  Spend  your  spare  time  takini 
orders  for  magazine  subscriptions- 
and  earning  generous  commissions 
Just  send  us  your  name  and  addres 
on  a  postal.  In  return,  we  will  seni. 
you  our  ofTer  with  starting  supplies 
From  then  on,  YOU  are  the  boss 
Subscription  work  of  this  type  can  b< 
carried  on  right  from  your  own  home 
As  an  independent  representative 
you  may  work  whenever  it  is  mos 
convenient  for  you. 

Information  and  supplies  are  sen 
at  no  obligation  to  you.  Write  tha 
postal  today. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPAif 

250  independence  Square,  Phila.,  Pa.  19  S 


HOTJIRED  FEEr 


ALMOST  INSTANTLY  COOLS.  SOOTHES,  REFRE 

Feet  hot,  tired,  perspiring?  Spray 
burning  discomfort  fast  with  Dr.  Sl 
FOOT  spray:  Can  be  sprayed 
through  stockings.  Dries  quickly, 
stain.  Almost  instantly  you  t 
soothing,  cooling,  refreshing  relief!  Isu 
deodorizes.  Sold  everywhere. 


i 


Get  Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Romanoff. 
Grate  a  big  piece  of  aged  Cheddar.  Everything's  in  1  box,  ready  in  8  minutes. 

Blend  with  thick  sour  cream  and  milk.  And  it's  as  good  as  if  you  made  it  for  a  czar. 

Add  a  whiff  of  garlic,  a  pinch  of  herbs.  Maybe  better, 

fresh  black  pepper.  Cook  in  double  boiler 
until  mixture  melts  into  a  velvety  sauce. 
Pour  over  egg  noodles.  Bake  a  good  long  time. 
At  least  45  minutes. 


AND 


Ttfilinnn 

NOODUES 

ALMONOINE 

mararoriuitii 

For  a  change,  try  Betty  Crocker  Noodles  Italiano,  Noodles  Almondine, 
Macaroni  &.  Cheddar.  They're  as  good  as  Noodles  Romanoff.  Only  different. 


The  Literary  Guild  guarantees  to  save  you  mor 


3S.  THE  LOST  CITr,  lohn  Gunlher 


(Publisher's  editio 


H  FATHER 
Iran  Rrnolr.  Vivid  (irsl- 
h.ind  inipro'.'.ion*.  of  the 
Rrral  painler  and  his 
un.ibalinf!  appetite  for 
life.  (Pub.  edition,  $».9S) 


Morris  L. 
West 


The  Shoes 

of  the 
Rsherman 


Amy  VanderbUt's 
COMPUBTE 
COOKBOOK 


r  BRUCE 

CATTON 

A  STILLNESS 

AT 

^  APPOMATTOX 

[counts  Asl 

B 

L  mi 

n 

1.  ARMY  OF  THE  POTOMAC  TRILOGY: 
Mr.  llncoln's  Army,  Glory  Road, 
Stillness  at  Appomattox,  Bruce 
Calton.  Pulitzer  prize-winner's 
famous  history.  Three  volumes 
(Publisher's  editions.  $:2.50) 


GREAT 
COMPOSERS 
AND  THE 

MUSIC 


5.  Mlllon  t  in.*' 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GREAT 
COMPOSERS  AND  THEIR 


THE  STORIES  OF 


F.  SCOTT 

FITZGERALD 


i  tEltCTIOM  OF  It  STORKS 
WITH  *N  INIIKIIHJtTIOM  BV 

MALCOLM  COWLEY 


8.  THE  STORIES  OF 
F.  SCOTT  FITZGERALD 

28  of  his  best  short  work 
many  never  before  pub- 
lished in  book  form. 
(Publisher's  edition,  45  ; 


Pony,  Thr  Moon  Is  Down, 
Cannery  Row,  The  Peart. 
(Publisher's  edition,  $»,00) 


Thorndike 
Barnhart 


Dictionary 


80.  THORNDIKE'BARNHART 
DESK  DICTIONARY.  846  pages, 
80,000  entries.  Illustrated 


PILGRIM 
PROJECT 


29.  THE  PILGRIM  PROIECT 
Hank  Searls.  Out  of  today's 
headlines  comes  a  gripping 
novel  of  the  space  race  and 


DIPLOMAT 
AMONG 
WARRIORS 


The  unique  world  of  a 
Foreign  Service  expert 


ROBERT  MURPHY 


tS6.  DIPLOMAT  AMONG 
WARRIORS,  Robert  Murphy 

Best-selling  autobiography 
of  top  diplomat  who  was 
secret  agent  for  FDR,  polit- 
ical advisor  to  Eisenhower. 
(Publisher's  edition,  $6.95) 


ROUGH  - 
MAGICy.':li- 


32.  THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC,  Mary 
Slenrarl.  English  actress's 
Aegean  idyll  is  clouded  by 


IAN  FLEMING 

YOUONLYLIVE 
TWICE 


life  and  career  i 
lo  Japan  (Pub^ 


Amy  1^ 
VanderbUt's 

Complete 
Book  of 
ETIQUETTE 


S7.  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS,  Hjynei 


230  AMY  VANDCRBILT 
NEW  COMPLETE  BOOK 
ETIQUETTE.  Bv  Amen 


I'S  FAMILY 
REFERENCE  ATLAS.  Iniludes 
maps  of  world  from  dawn 
of  history.  (Pub.  ed  ,  $5  95) 


(I.  KIPLING:  Selected  Stories 
and  Potms.  Edited  by  John  BcccrofI 

Two  volumes.  (Publisher's 


RICH/IRD 
CONDON 


a  lost  manuscript  so  deadly  to 
Christianity  that  one  man  deBed 
governments  and  churches  to  keep 
it  secret.  (Pub.  edition.  $4.75) 


Richard  Condon.  Author  of 
The  ManchuTian  Candidate 
writes  of  German  officer's  m 
riage  lo  a  Parisian  Jewess, 
and  its  brutal  consequences. 
(Publisher's  edition,  W.95) 


m 


152.  AFLAC  FULL  OF  STARS 

Don  Robertson.  Nostalgic, 
pungent  novel  about  the  da 


i 


(Publl! 


Ian  Plemfng'sl 
ThriiUng  Cities] 


SUCCESSFUL 
MARRIAGE 


310  SUCCESSFUL  MARRIAGE 
Ed.  by  Fishbein  ii  Burgttc 
Specialists'  advice  on  all 
aspects  of  love,  sex  and 
family  life.  (Pub.  cd  ,  $6J0) 


430.  ALFRED  HITCHCOCK 
PRESENTS  STORIES  FOR 
UTE  AT  NIGHT.  21  stories, 

(Publisher's  edition,  $5.95) 


t 


middle-aged  hero 
of  truth,  by  the  ai 
Augie  March.  (Pu 


12 


the  hrand-new  hest-sellers  you  want! 


Mail  postage-paid  card  below 
to  receive  your  choice  of 

ANY 
FOUR 

of  these  45  hest-sellers, 
reference  works,  even  sets... 

ALL  fofl 

if  you  join  the  Guild  now  and  agree  to  accept  at  least 
four  selections  or  alternates  duririg  the  coming  year 


ook  i 


38.  ARMAGEDDON,  Leon 

Author  of  Exodus  buil 
another  powerhouse  ni 
around  the  brink-of-w 
stand  we  took  in  Berlii 
(Publisher's  edition.  Ji 


31.  THE  FIELDS  OF  NOON,  Shclla 
Burnford.  Author  of  The 
Incredible  lournei,  writes  with 


PEARLS 
BUCK 

THE 


130.  THE  LIVING  REED 


IN 
VIVO 


Mildred  Savage 


IN  VIVO,  Mildred  Savage 

rch  for  a  wonder  drug 
1  its  human  cost  to  young 


15«.  BLUES  FOR  MR.  CHARLIE 
James  Baldwin.  The  new  play 
that  seared  the  conscience  of 
Broadway  and  the  nation.  By  to- 
day's most  eloquent  spokesman 
for  Negro  rights.  (Pub.  ed.,  $3.95) 


34.  THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDYS: 
A  FAMILY  ALBUM,  Mark  Shaw 

Famed  photographer's  lov- 


A  SONG  OF 
SIXPENCE 
AJ.CRONIN 


experiences  of  youth,  bv 
author  of  The  Keys  of  The 
Kingdom.  (Pub.  edition,  $) 


of  civil  rights  antagonists 
in  today's  South. 
(Publisher's  edition.  $5.95) 


CONVENTION 

Fletcher  Knebeland 
Charles  W.Bailey  11 


37.  CONVENTION,  Flelcher  Knebel 
&  Charles  W.  Bailey  II.  Novel 
of  a  no-holds-barred  fight  for 


26.  THE  KEEPERS  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  Shirley  Ann  Ciau 

Novel  of  a  rich  southerner's 
love  for  his  Negro  house- 
keeper and  its  bitter  con- 
sequences. (Pub.  ed.,  $4.95) 


Try  this  convenient  way  to  save  more 
on  the  new  best-sellers  and  other  fine  books  you  want 

IF  you  like  books  and  like  to  save  money,  this  generous  new- 
member  offer  is  for  you:  because  only  the  Literary  Guild  offers 
you  brand-new  hest-sellers  in  fine  editions  at  such  low  prices. 

The  Guild  guarantees  always  to  save  you  at  least  40%,  often  as 
much  as  60%,  on  current  best-sellers  and  other  important  books 
you  want.  As  a  member,  you  pay  only  the  special  low  Guild  price 
for  books  that  cost  others  as  much  as  $4.95,  $5.95  and  even  more 
in  the  publishers'  editions.  Such  savings  are  made  possible  by  print- 
ing fine  Guild  editions  on  our  own  high-speed  presses  and  dis- 
tributing them  directly  to  the  Guild's  vast  membership. 

The  books  offered  here  include  many  of  the  best-sellers  people 
are  talking  about  right  now.  Others  are  valuable  reference  works, 
useful  and  entertaining  books  for  a  well-rounded  home  library. 
Choose  the  four  you  would  most  like  to  read  and  own.  You  may 
have  all  four  for  just  $1,  plus  shipping,  when  you  join  the  Guild. 

With  Guild  membership  you  will  enjoy,  in  addition  to  the  great 
savings,  continuing  advantages  such  as  these  —  Timeliness:  selec- 
tions are  described  before  publication  in  the  free  monthly  preview, 
Wings,  and  are  sent  as  soon  as  published  to  members  who  want 
them.  Wide  choice:  you  need  take  only  as  few  as  four  books  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  out  of  the  20  or  more  offered  each  month.  Free 
bonus  books:  you  choose  a  bonus  book  free  after  every  fourth  selec- 
tion or  alternate  you  buy. 

Try  Guild  membership  now  —  while  this  generous  offer  is  in 
effect  and  you  can  choose  from  so  many  outstanding  new  titles. 
Send  no  money;  just  mail  the  postage-paid  card. 

NOTE:  Guild  editions  are  sometimes  reduced  In  size,  but  texts  are  full-length  -  not  a  word  is  cut! 
LITERARY  GUILD  OF  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Publishers,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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parsleyRJCE! 


NEW!  TERRIFIC!  EASY!  .  .  .  and  a  hurrah-type  switch  from  you-know-what  on 
the  dinner  plate.  Parsley  Rice!  ...  or  rice  easy-fixed  lots  of  other  flavor-full  ways. 
You  don't  «?ven  have  to  wash  it.  It's  clean-grown  in  the  USA. 
PARSLEY  RiCt.  Combine  1  c.  un- 


cooked rice,  1  is-D.  salt 
bouillon  cubes,  2  wc* 
boiling.  Stir,  cover,  cook 
heat  14  min.  or  till  tena  i 


2  chicken 
r.  Cook  to 
very  low 
■at  Va  c. 


sliced  green  onion,  Va  c.  dice.-;  green 
pepper,  Va  c.  slivered  unblaiched 
almonds  in2tbsp.  butter  or  ma'-garine 
1  min.  Fold  into  freshly  cooi^e-  rice 
with  Vic.  chopped  parsley.  5  servings. 


SEND  IN  for  this  very  useful  cook 
booklet!  46  people-tested  rice  recipes 
plus  many  beautiful  color  pictures. 
Desserts,  casseroles,  meat-and- 
vegefable  accompaniments— includ- 
ing Rice  Lyonnaise,  Hash  Brown,  Au 
Gratin.  All  for  just  25*.  Address  your 
request  to:  Rice  Council,  Box  22802. 
Houston  27,  Texas, 


Easy,  delicious... versatile,  nutritious...  RICE  is  your  most  useful  food  I 


George  Rieme 


Ru.s.sian-born  KOMAIN  GARY  has,  at  the  age  of  50,  distinguished 
himself  in  three  careers.  He  has  written  nine  novels,  including 
A  European  Kdiiration,  his  first,  which  won  the  Prix  des  Critiques 
in  1945,  and  The  Roolx  of  Heaven,  which  earned  the  Prix  Gon- 
court  in  1956.  As  a  soldier,  first  with  the  French  Air  Force  and 
then  with  the  R.A.F.  in  World  War  II,  M.  Gary  was  awarded  the 
("roix  (le  la  I.ih«''ration,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  title  of  Che- 
valier of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  And  as  a  diplomat,  he  has  served 
in  the  French  embassies  in  England,  Bulgaria  and  Switzerland, 
was  First  Secretar>'  of  the  French  delegation  to  the  U.N.,  and 
served  for  four  years  as  French  Consul  General  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  now  divides  his  time  between  homes  in  Paris  and  Majorca.  A 
condensation  of  his  latest  novel,  The  Ski  Bum,  begins  on  Page  76. 

A  new  art  department  takes  hold  with  this  issue  of  the  Journal. 
Appropriately,  our  new  art  director  is  a  SHIPMAN  named  ART, 
who  comes  to  our  stafT  from  Dallas,  where  he  has  been  art  direc- 
tor of  the  Neiman-Marcus  specialty  store  for  the  past  six  years. 
A  native  of  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Shipman  is  41,  a  graduate  of  Los 
Angeles's  Art  Center,  married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 

The  hazards  of  learning  children's  tricks  when  you're  an  adult 
were  brought  home  vividly  to  free-lance  writer  GEORGE  RIE.MER 
when  he  was  collecting  material  for  A  BiZARRE  Alphabet  Te.\ches 
Johnny  to  Read,  which  appears  on  Page  70.  Mr.  Riemer,  a  44- 
year-old  bachelor,  says  people  may  wonder  how  the  Initial  Teach- 
ing Alphabet  affects  children's  spelling,  reports  that  it's  almost 
ruined  his.  Born  in  Milwaukee,  Mr.  Riemer  now  lives  in  New  York. 

Former  magazine  editor  EVE  MERRIAM,  whose  article,  We're 

Teachln'g  Our  Children  That  Violence  is  Fun,  appears  or. 
Page  44,  is  the  mother  of  two  sons,  the  author  of  19  books— includ- 
ing several  for  children— and  the  recipient  of  the  Yale  Younger 
Poets  Prize,  the  Colliers'  Star  Fiction  Award,  and  a  special  grant 
from  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  to  wxite  verse  drama 
for  television.  Mrs.  Merriam  makes  her  home  in  New  York  City. 

For  the  past  40  years  DR.  HOWARD  B.  SPRAGUE  has-been  the 
senior  associate  of  Dr.  Paul  Dudley  White,  the  internationally 
famous  heart  specialist.  Doctor  Sprague  is  treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Cardiology  Foundation,  has  served  on  the  National  Advis- 
ory Heart  Council  and  as  president  of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. His  advice  to  Be  Glad  You're  a  Woman  appears  on  Page  43. 


ew  Americana  by  General  Electric  features  P-7 
the  oven  that  cleans  itself  electrically. 


Don't  touch  this  dirty  oven, 


just  set  dials,  latch  the  door. . .      it  cleans  itself  electrically. 


Ke  isn't,  there  can't  possibly  be,  a  more  exciting  range  in  the 
h';S  world  today. 

Fi-  now  the  fabulous  Americana  has  P-7  in  the  master  oven! 
^,  those  pictures  are  no  trick.  You  don't  use  any  cleanser.  No  liq- 
d  no  pastes,  no  fumes,  no  nothing.  Just  turn  two  dials  to  "CLEAN," 
it  mer,  latch  door.  The  same  electricity  that  cooks  for  you  cleans 
'iJ:)ven  completely.  All  that's  left  of  crusted- 
T  e  juices,  cheese  spillings,  roast  drippings  GENERAL 
a  race  of  fine  white  ash  on  the  oven  floor! 


No  range  ever  deserved  such  a  feature  more.  The  Americana's 
smart  built-in  look,  2-level  exhaust  system,  2  full  ovens,  rotisserie, 
Sensi-Temp  "  cooktop  unit,  push-button  controls,  and  a  host  of  other 
extras  in  its  compact  30"  width,  make  it  ideal  for  your  new  kitchen. 
And  because  it's  electric,  it  means  flameless  cooking. 
Only  your  General  Electric  dealer  has  the  Americana.  Only  he  can 
show  you  the  P-7  oven  — on  the  Americana 
CI  F  P  T  R  I  P  si^cl  on  two  other  models.  Look  him  up  today, 
CLCUiniU     in  your  Yellow  Pages. 


satisfy  it  with  Naturalizer's  Tourist 

Rich  calfskin  uppers  .  .  .  airfoam  cushioned  Hning  .  .  .  soft,  flexible  sole.  All  part  of  our  irresistibly 
fresh,  new  walking-shoe  silhouette  that's  slimmer,  trimmer,  lovelier.  Mellow  saddle  shade.  Beautifully 
shaped  hand-finished  maple  heel.  13.99.  Other  styles,  10.99  to  15.99.  Higher  Denver  west  and 
Canada.  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 


Iweet  Music*,  shown  below,  is  made  with  all  cotton  broadcloth.  Elastic  straps  and  band:  rubber,  cotton, "Polypropylene"  Olefin,  nylon.  A,  B,  Coups,  $3.00.  Other  versions:  with 
,tretcb  back  ($3.95),  contour  cups  in  lace  1*5. uo^  or  cotton  (83.9.5).  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  ©19C4  by  Maidenform,  Inc..  makers  of  bias,  girdles,  swimwear,  and  active  sportswear. 


veep  your  eye  on  maMen/orm 


he  newstretchable  straps  on  this  Sweet  Music  bra  can't  possibly  curl,  ripple,  or  twist! 
they're  made  with  an  amazing  new  mesh-elastic  that's  specially  constructed  to  lie  flat 
permanently.  In  the  back,  the  straps  take  a  low-down  swoop  for  those  who  care  to  bare. 


Ysrdley  so 


s  faster  than  any  other  kind. 


There's  so  much  fragrance  an; 
precious  little  air  in  every  cake,  i 

plummets  to  the  bottom  of  the  tui, 
vVe'd  be  ijpse?  if  it  didn't.  We  care- 
fuiiy  preso  he  air  out  of  Yardley  soap 
to  make  u  ioiig-lasting  and  luxurious. 


Not  light  and  quick-melting.  One 
cake  of  Yardley  lasts  for  ages.  And 
by  that  time  you're  spoiled.  All  you 
can  do  is  buy  more.  In  Red  Roses, 
April  Violets,  English  Lavender, 
Crushed  Carnation.  3  cakes,  $1,75. 


Most  readers  will  confess  to  know- 
ing some  fictional  characters  as  well 
as  they  know  many  real-life  acquaint- 
ances. And  this  is  true  not  only  of 
fiction.  Over  the  centuries,  Socra- 
tes's  chats  with  Plato,  Alcibiades  and 
a  handful  of  other  Athenians  have 
become  dialogues  involving  thou- 
sands of  intellectuallj'  moved  read- 
ers, spawning  hundreds  of  new  dia- 
logues published  and  promulgated 
with  or  without  credit  to  their  source. 

Having  no  verifiable  Socrates 
among  us  this  month,  let  us  forget 
cultural  tip  sheets  and  post  positions 
on  the  best-seller  charts,  and  look  at 
■A  sampling  of  current  books  as  peo- 
ple talking  to  people,  writers  talking 
to  us,  the  readers. 

.Jean  Paul  .Sartre's  first  section  of 
an  autobiography  is  cast  in  the  form 
of  an  elder  statesman  of  letters  rem- 
iniscing about  his  childhood.  The  re- 
.sult  is  one  of  those  rare  conversations 
that  is  both  thoughtful  and  delightful. 

Sartre  has  never  been  a  predictable 
writer.  .\t  the  height  of  his  political 
flirtations  with  the  Communist  cause, 
he  wa.s  capable  of  individualistic 
heresies  which  would  have  seen  a  less 
valuable  ally  drummed  out  of  the 
party.  He  has  produced  heavily  phil- 
osophical analyses  and  novels  with 
more  .suspen.se  than  paperback  who- 
dunits, set-pieces  of  painfully  wooden 
propaganda  and  moving  human 
drama.  Words  ( Braziller  i,  his  auto- 
biographical starter  volume,  is  as  un- 
predictable as  might  be  predicted. 

It  is  deceptively  simple,  as  good 
conversation  should  be.  The  reader 
is  charmed  by  the  beautifully  ob- 
served and  remembered  minutiae  of 
childhood  and  diverted  by  the  lively 
fireworks  going  off  in  every  other 
sentence.  This  is  frankly  and  un- 
ashamedly the  record  of  a  childhood 
spent  in  devotion  to  reading  and  to 
writing,  the  firm  but  wonderfully 
wide  base  on  which  Sartre's  career 
was  lo  rest. 

Reading  Worda  is  less  a  matter  of 
turning  pages  than  of  being  allowed 
to  share  a  caf6  table  next  to  the  one 
at  which  The  Master  is  holding  forth. 
In  the  best  19th-century  tradition, 
the  enfanl  terrible  of  the  1940's 
sketches  in  the  skeleton  of  his  an- 
cestry an  Alsatian  family,  bound  to 
the  romantic  traditions  of  lands  lost 
to  France  in  1871;  an  intellectual 
family  (Albert  Schweitzer  a  second 
cousin )  superbly  capable  of  spoiling 
the  fatherless  waif  (Jean  Baptiste 
Sartre  died  soon  after  Jean  Paul's 
birth)  who  was  brought  by  his 
mother  to  live  with  them. 

With  total  good  humor,  Sartre  ac- 
cepts the  absence  of  a  father  as  a 
boon  for  a  growing  boy:  no  father 
figure  to  be  jealous  of,  all  the  more 
room  for  juvenile  tyranny  and  ex- 
pansion. From  the  perspective  of 
the  growing  Jean  Paul,  he  writes  of 


his  grandmother:  "Her  skepticism 
alone  kept  her  from  being  an  atheist." 
Of  his  grandfather:  "What  he  wor- 
shiped in  me  was  his  generosity."  Of 
an  uncle:  "Caught  between  the  stub- 
born silence  of  one  parent  and  the 
shouting  of  the  other,  he  developed  a 
stammer  and  spent  his  life  fighting 
words." 

There  are  keen  observations  on  a 
child's  liking  for  violence  in  reading 
matter,  reminding  us  of  modern 
complaints  about  television  fare. 
There  are  crystal-bright  evocations 
of  a  child's  feelings  on  being  intro- 
duced to  the  heroes  of  literature,  and 
identifying  himself  with  them:  "The 
human  race  became  a  small  com- 
mittee surrounded  by  affectionate 
animals."  And  of  a  child's  attitude 
toward  writing  for  its  own  rewards: 
"It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  one 
could  write  in  order  to  be  read." 

There  are  moments  of  stammering 
and  confusion  in  his  conversation 
which  I  suspect  may  be  blamed  on 
the  translator.  One  section,  pages 
44  to  48,  yielded  nothing  but  chaos 
to  me,  no  matter  how  many  times  I 
read  it.  And  a  book  with  so  many 
references  to  French  literature  could 
have  been  improved  by  more  liberal 
footnoting. 

But  these  are  minor  complaints. 
The  book  could  easily  become  a 
classic.  The  dust  jacket  makes  claims 
for  comparison  with  Rousseau,  and 
these  may  be  justifiable.  As  for  my- 
self, I'd  place  it  on  a  shelf  some- 
where between  Gesell  and  Voltaire, 
as  a  reference  to  insights  of  childhood, 
especially  for  its  exposition  on  the 
underground  character  of  a  child's 
existence  in  a  world  unfairly  domi- 
nated by  large  but  manageable  adults. 
• 

From  talk  about  childhood  we  go 
to  talk  about  adolescence.  William 
Goldman  has  written  three  good 
novels:  The  Temple  of  Gold;  Your 
Turn  to  Curls<y,  My  Turn  to  Bow; 
Soldier  in  the  Rain.  Before  one  is  al- 
lowed to  have  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Goldman  in  his  latest.  Boys  and 
Girh  Together  (.\theneum),  his  pub- 
lisher interrupts  on  the  dust  jacket, 
like  an  overanxious  cocktail-party 
hostess,  telling  you  how  charming  is 
the  man  whom  you  are  about  to 
meet :  "Brings  his  already  impressive 
career  as  a  novelist  to  a  peak  .  .  .  nar- 
rative pace  .  .  .  astonishingly  fast .  . . 
never  reached  so  deeply  into  his 
people." 

Alas,  like  so  many  cocktail-party 
hostesses,  the  publisher  is  a  bare- 
faced liar.  Mr.  Goldman  has  never 
been  worse.  There  is  no  pace.  There 
are  no  characters.  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  Mr.  Goldman,  and  I 
hope  he  recovers,  but  until  he  does, 
don't  let  him  corner  you  into  total 
boredom  with  these  623  flat  pages. 

(Continued  on  page  2!t) 


Thrifty  enough  for  everyday  use.  This  new  kind  of  paper  placemat  is 
perfect  for  family  meals.  Always  fresh  and  handy  for  "drop-in"  guests. 


Pretty  and  practical  for  parties.  3  quilted  layers  for  extra  absorbency. 
You'll  find  new  matching  Scott  Plastic  Cups  wonderful  for  children  too. 


Lovely  as  linen  for  company.  Cushioned  to  protect  against  scratches. 
Patterns  for  every  occasion,  color-coordinated  to  Scott  Family  Napkins. 


Beautiful  designs  and  colors  — choose  several.  Brighten  family  meal- 
times, snacks,  gay  meals-on-a-tray!  Wherever  Scott  products  are  sold. 


New  Scott  Family  Placemats 

So  much  like  cloth  it's  hard  to  believe  they're  disposable! 


3  quilted  thicknesses  of  special  ab-     Drinks  up  spills  fast.  No  wiping, 

sorbent  paper  for  extra  protection.  no  washing,  no  ironing.  Just  use 
The  first  cushioned  paper  placemat!     'em,  enjoy  'em  and  toss  'em  away. 


SCOTT 


MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


Carter's  presents 

the  first  stretdi  collection 
of  its  kind  ever  for  babies-new 

"Stretch-a-kins!'  A  new  fashion  look. 
Comfort  knit  to  fit  smooth. 
Only  Carter's  can  make 

stretch  like  this.  What  a  gift  ide 


Carter's  "Streteh-a-kins"  of 


/^onwear        cotton  and  stretch  nylon.  AU-in-one 


Play  Suits  or  two-piece 


Topper  Sets,  $5.00.  S-M-L-XL 


Girls'  red  or  pink. 
Boys'  red  or  blue. 
The  William  Carter  Co., 
Needham  Heights  94,  Mass. 


s  she  overdressed  for  a  washday? 

i  )  t 


wlien  she  has  an  automatic  washer  and  dryer. 


and  a  noon 
shopping  date  with 
her  husband. 


Her  wash-n-wear  Ijlouse 
was  ready  to  put  on  at  10:00. 


A  spanking  fresh  stack 
of  diapers  was  ready  for 
the  baby  sitter. 

■,n 


had  most  of  her  clean  clothes  foldcn 
y  by  10:30.  No  faded  colors,  either, 
new  washers  protect  fabrics 
colors  and  keep  everything  lint  free. 


She  took  her  umbrella 
because  it  was  drizzling  all 
morning.  That  didn't  bother  her 
or  the  clothes  dryer. 


She  left  the  house 
at  11:10. 


Wish  you  had  it  so  good? 
You  can.  Waltz  through  washday 
with  a  new  automatic 
washer  and  dryer. 


for  the  new  models  on  display  all  this  month  where  you  see  the  symbol  of  the  dancing  shirt  and  dress. 


^^S^  United  States  Steel 


St  luxurious  lotion 
roui  skin  has  ever  known 


pink,  delicat-. 
Hand  and  Be 
c  and  bite 
.re  of  thisfam 


A  £»o  at  half-price:  ikef^ulous  < 


iched  with  the  very  heart  of  lanolin.  Desert 
^-ire  to  siin-dr>-  skin,  protects  from 
r5  .   at  just  half  the  price  Take 
seve-il  bottles. 

"■«€  16  i»3.  phutic  botUe,  reg.  4.00  note  only  2.00 


5  ^  U  LTO  N 


UNDER  COVER  continued  from  page  20 


Dave  Wallis,  an  Englishman  unknown 
to  me  until  now,  does  much  better  with 
a  similar  adolescent  cast.  Only  Lorers 
Left  AUre  i  Dutton .  is  in  the  apocalj-ptic 
tradition  of  novels  like  19Si,  The  Old 
Men  at  the  Zoo,  and  The  Clockirork  Or- 
ange; it  can  hold  up  its  head  in  this 
impressive  company. 

Sometime  soon,  Mr.  Wallis  tells  us  in 
a  disarmingly  casual  way,  all  the  adults 
in  Great  Britain  become  too  bored,  too 
confused,  too  unhappy  to  go  on  li\-ing. 
They  commit  suicide  from  Land's  End 
to  Orkney,  some  using  the  kitchen  gas 
oven,  some  by  defenestration,  most  by 
overdoses  of  Easiway  pills.  And  the  is- 
land is  left  to  Youth. 

One  is  immediately  involved  in  the 
problems  and  tensions  of  the  young  sur- 
\-ivors.  The  world  has  been  turned  over 
to  them  by  spiteful,  bored  elders  who 
have  done  nothing  to  prepare  them  for 
li\-ing  in  it.  London  becomes  a  battlefield 
for  rival  gangs  of  Mods  and  Rockers, 
each  gang  throwing  up  its  petty  tribal 
chieftains  bent  on  grabbing  the  loot  and 
the  girb.  If  this  is  a  fantasy  of  the  future, 
what  is  New  York's  Harlem  of  1964? 

It  is  not  a  novel  without  hope.  There 
is  the  glimmer  of  a  new  beginning  as  the 
ston.-  closes  with  a  gathering  of  northern 
tribes,  but  the  glimmer  is  offered  with- 
out sentimentality  or  falsification.  The 
whole  book  is  all  the  more  chilling  and 
effective  because  Mr.  Wallis  offers  nei- 
ther easy  blame  nor  pat  solutions. 


From  childhood  and  adolescence  we 
move  on  to  adults  in  Iris  Murdoch's  The 
Italian  Girl  i  Viking  >.  Miss  Murdoch  was 
a  don  at  Oxford  i  a  teacher  of  philosophy  i 
and  author  of  a  perceptive  book  about 
Sartre,  when  she  suddenly  started  writ- 
ing novels  of  her  own  some  years  ago. 
It's  my  guess  that  she  became  disgtisted 
by  the  dull  tri\iality  of  current  fiction 
and  decided  "I  can  do  that  well  m>-self," 
and  did.  N'ot  just  that  well,  but  much 
better. 

The  Italian  Girl  is  not  her  best  book 
( she  has  yet  to  surpass  her  early  Under 
the  Set  and  Flight  from  the  Enchanter  i, 
but  it  is  an  absorbing  insight  into  the 
crimes  people  commit  against  one  an- 
other in  the  names  of  lo\-e  and  family 
and  morality. 

Edmund  N'arraway  rettxms  to  his  fam- 
ily home  in  England  for  his  mother's 
funeral.  He  has  held  himself  apart  from 
and  superior  to  his  chaotic  family,  but 
immersion  in  their  problems  compels  his 
return,  not  simply  to  being  part  of  the 
half-mad  Narrawaj-s,  but  to  poor,  grand, 
half-mad  humanity  itself. 

In  Edmund's  seIf-discover>-  there  is  all 
the  action  anyone  could  want,  from  or- 
gies and  DuMaurieresque  moonlight 
prowlings,  to  drunkenness,  incest  and 
arson.  But  there  is  no  mere  sensation  for 
its  own  sake  '  a  Harold  Robbins  would 
starve  in  Murdoch-land  .  Instead,  there 
is  an  underl\ing  concern  ■  Miss  Mur- 
doch's philosophical  past  with  basic 
questions  of  ends  and  means,  and  self- 
discover\-  for  the  reader  as  well  as  for 
Edmimd.  The  Italian  girl  of  the  title? 
Well,  there  is  an  ItaUan  girl  in  the  book, 
but  it  is  for  the  reader,  not  the  reviewer, 
to  disco\-er  and  weigh  her  importance. 


There  is  lighter  talk  in  books,  and 
you  can  find  some  of  it  in  Irwin  Shaw's 
talk  about  travel  in  In  the  Company 
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of  Dolphins  (Geis/.  This  is  a  shon 
journal  which  might  more  honestly 
have  been  presented  as  "Notes  for  a 
Travel  Book." 

Irwin  Shaw  chartered  a  yacht  and 
cruised  from  St.  Raphael  in  Southern 
France  along  the  Italian  coast,  through 
the  Strait  of  Messina,  around  the  hed  of 
the  boot  and  up  the  Adriatic  to  Venice. 
The  book  is  occasionaUy  bright  and 
acute,  but  disappointing  in  its  ver.- 
lightness. 

The  best  travel  books  are  written  by 
Englishmen  traveling  on  a  shoestring. 
Perhaps  the  shoestring  traveler  is  forced 
to  look  more  deeply  into  the  places  he 
\isits  than  the  yacht-borne  Yankee. 

.\t  one  point,  the  author  mentiom  an 
Italian  senator  and  lawy  er,  owner  of  a 
cruiser  anchored  near  the  Shaw  yacht: 
"One  hated  to  think  of  what  ad  -  ice  the 
law>-er  had  given,  what  votes  :r- 
tor  had  cast,  to  amass  the  mor.ey  for 
such  an  e.xtravagant  toy." 

Well,  fair's  fair,  and,  reading  of  ths 
yachting  od\-ssey,  one  is  entitled  :o  won- 
der what  bad  novels  have  bee:.  ■■■■  rr.ijta, 
what  compromises  made  with  pu  ?! 
and  producers,  to  make  poss  •  - 
chartered  yacht  and  the  hard-c  .  -  pub- 
lication of  what  might  better  r  .  - 
mained  a  friendly  family  jou.': .. 


Talking  about  some  of  the  same  ; 
as  that  skimmed  by  Irwin  Shaw  is  Luigi 
Barzini,  an  Italian  journalist  and  L:!>  | 
eral  member  of  his  countrj  's  parliamer.:. 
The  information  supplied  with  the  book  I 
does  not  say  whether  Mr.  Barzini  has  a 
yacht :  if  he  does,  I  believe,  from  reading 
The  Italians  (Atheneumi,  that  he 
serves  it. 

Mr.  Barzini  succeeds  in  the  most  difr 
cult  of  conversational  feats,  akim 
about  one's  own  coimtry  withou-  boast- 
ing or  deprecation.  His  .340  pag-s  are  a 
rewarding  combination  of  histor;. .  anec- 
dote, obser%  ation  and  wit,  wTirer.  in  a 
clean,  sparkling  style  that  seems  to  be  a 
lost  art  among  most  of  those  who  daim 
English  as  their  nati\-e  tongue. 

One  out  of  ever>-  three  people  in  Italy 
today  is  likely  to  be  a  tourist.  Mr.  Bar- 
zini goes  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
the  fascination  of  a  coimtr>-  which  is 
still  not  sure  that  it  is  a  single  nation. 
He  can  record  Italian  faults  as  e.xteii-| 
sively  as  Italian  \irtues,  and  cor.'.  i.ice 
reader  that  it  is  the  unique  qualities 
both  that  have  presented  a  definite  It««-| 
ian  temperament  through  centuries 
invasion,  occupation  and  ci\il  war. 

Mr.  Barzini  would  give  an  onhoc 
Marxist  the  screaming  meemies.  I 
stead  of  tailoring  historj-  to  fit  a  p- 
tictilar  ideology-,  he  cheerfully  reco: 
Italian  attitudes  which  have  endur- 
from  pre- Renaissance  times  to  the  pn- 
ent,  as  if  the  indtistrial  revolution  hi 
never  come  along.  Here  are  the  La:: 
lover  and  the  paterfamilias,  the  r./r.h  of 
the  powerless  Italian  woman  ar.d  the 
centuries-old  fascination  of  Capri  for  the 
homosexual. 

He  writes  with  the  important  perspec- 
tive of  a  man  who  has  lived  ou:s:de  of 
Italy  long  enough  to  afford  a  detached 
\iew.  English  and  American  wr.iers  on 
the  Mafia,  for  example,  put  the  Hon- 
ored Association  into  their  own  frames 
of  northern  efficiency  and  organization; 
Mr.  Barzini's  Mafia  is  less  clear-cut  and, 
for  all  that,  more  con\incing!y  real  and 
threatening.  — Al  HiXE 


The  Sauce  that's  slow- simmered,  the  old  Italian  way 


shop,  chop,  simmer  and  stir?  The  Chef 
ses  all  the  fine  ingredients  you  would  and 
indpicks  them  for  freshness. 


^mkMS'    The  recipe  for  meat  sauce  came  from  my  home,  Castelnuevo  val 
Tibone.  It's  thick  with  tender  beef  and  tangy  tomatoes,  all  spiced 
^^^B^     just  right,  then  hand-stirred  and  slowly  sinunered  till  the  flavor 
^^^^Bj^  is  as  smooth  as  the  texture. 

"^^^^^^  But  this  is  only  one  of  my  real  Italian  sauces.  Try  the  meat  ball 
sauce,  a  delicious,  hand-stirred  sauce  with  lean,  juicy,  all-beef  meat  balls.  Or 
my  mushroom  sauce,  with  mushrooms  selected  as  they  were  from  the  grottos 
of  Rome.  Or  Marinara  sauce,  a  truly  distinctive  sauce  famous  in  Naples.  Use 
them  to  top  tender  spaghetti;  or  egg,  cheese,  fish  or  meat  dishes. 

As  to  the  compUments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it  be  our  secret  that  you 
did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way.  - 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Sauces 


Extraordinaire!  the  little  pea 
that  rivals  the  French  petits  pois 

'I'licsc-  siiKill  sii(  (  iilciit  pc.is  .lit-  SO  like  tlic  fiiiiioiis  Ficik  Ii  jxlils 
[win  ill  Ihivoi  (lull  tlicrc  is  jiisl  (iiic  (lidtrciiic  worlli  iiKiitioiiiiiji. 
Lc  Sueur  I'cas  taste  cvcii  hcltcr. 

They  are  grown  in  only  a  few  couiilics  wlicre  sun,  soil  and 
rain  are  ideal.  Their  heritaj^c  reaches  i)ack  throu);li  years  of  careful 
hreedinjr.  They  are  tender,  delicate,  delicious.  And  very  rare. 

For  mushrooms  in  the  same  aristocratic  tradition  look  for  the 
siKery  foil  label  also.  I.e  Sueur  Mushrooms,  whole  or  sliced,  are 
plump,  smooth,  llavorful.  They  compare  with  the  French  cliant- 
pigiioiis — and  you  needn't  worry  about  pronouiic  iiij;  (/i(/>nf)lj^iii'ii\. 

Just  say  Fe  Sueur.  ("Fe  Sir"  is  close  eiiouj;li.) 


"irwn  (ii.int  Compar 


In  October  the  casual  informality  and  light  meals  of  summer  give 
way  to  the  elegant  setting  and  more  elaborate  dinners  of  fall.  To 
launch  the  new  season,  Table  for  Two  suggests  a  menu  de- 
signed for  an  intimate  supper  by  candlelight.  The  menu  below  is 
French  and  urbane,  but  presents  no  special  difficulties.  With  the 
exception  of  the  appetizer— Pate  de  Maison,  the  meal's  piece  de 
Aes/s(ance— everything  may  be  served  while  seated  at  the  table, 
precluding  constant  shuttling  to  the  kitchen.  To  do  it  justice, 
place  hot  dishes  on  warmers  and  candles  in  the  center  of  table. 
• 

Pate  de  Maison 
Consomme  with  Carrots       Crescent  Rolls  and  Butter 
Chicken  Fricassee     Potatoes     French  Beans     Tomatoes  Roquefort 
Rose  or  Dry  White  Wine 
Petits  Fours  Demitasse 


PATE  DE  MAISON:  Soften  1  enve- 
lope gelatin  in  '^  cup  water;  add  to 
1  chicken  bouillon  cube  dissolved 
in  Vi  cup  water.  Heat,  stir  to  dis- 
solve; cool.  Pour  Vi  cup  gelatin  in 
1  '/j  cup  mold;  chill  until  firm.  Deco- 
rate gelatin  with  sliced  truffles  or 
pitted  ripe  olives,  strips  pimiento. 
Mix  remaining  gelatin  with  1  can 
(4'/2  oz.)  liver  spread,  1  tsp.  Worces- 
tershire sauce,  1  tbsp.  catsup, 
V2  tsp.  caraway  seeds.  Spread  on 
top  of  decorated  gelatin.  Chill  2 
hours.  Unmold  on  chilled  plate; 
serve  with  crackers.  (Add  leftover 
olives,  pimientos  to  leftover  Roque- 
fort dressing;  use  later  on.) 
CONSOMMEWITH  CARROTS:  Com- 
bine in  saucepan  1  can  (lO'/?  oz.) 
consomm6,  '/?  tsp.  instant  minced 
onion,  dash  liquid  hot-pepper  sea- 
soning, 1  pared  carrot  cut  into  very 
thin  strips.  Cover;  simmer  10  min- 
utes. Serve  hot,  garnished  with  half 
slice  lemon,  chopped  parsley.  (Re- 
frigerate leftover  carrots,  parsley 
for  future  use  in  salads,  soups  or 
vegetable  dishes.) 
CHICKEN  FRICASSEE:  Coat  halved 
2-lb.  broiling  chicken  with  mixture 
of  1  cup  flour,  V2  tsp.  each  salt  and 
paprika,  Va  tsp.  pepper;  lightly 
brown  in  3  tbsp.  butter  or  marga- 
rine; drain  on  paper  towels.  Add  to 
skillet  and  lightly  brown  1  sliced 
medium-size  onion,  10  mushroom 
caps;  stir  in  V2  cup  dry  white  wine. 
Arrange  chicken  in  casserole;  pour 


wine  and  vegetables  over  top. 
Cover;  bake  at  350°  F.  for  1  hour. 
POTATOES  RISSOLE:  Bake  or  fry  1 
pkg.  (7  oz.)  frozen  small  whole  po- 
tatoes, following  directions  on  pkg. 
Turn  to  brown  evenly. 
FRENCH  BEANS:  Cook  1  pkg.(9oz.) 
French-style  green  beans,  following 
pkg.  directions.  Drain;  toss  with  1 
tbsp.  butter  or  margarine,  Vz  tsp. 
lemon  juice,  saltand  freshly  ground 
black  pepper  to  taste. 
TOMATOES  ROQUEFORT:  Sprinkle 
2  peeled,  sliced  tomatoes  with  gar- 
lic salt.  Pour  Vi  cup  bottled  Roque- 
fort (or  blue  cheese)  dressing  over 
top;  sprinkle  dressing  with  paprika. 
CRESCENT  ROLLS:  Unroll  1  pkg.  (8 
oz.)  refrigerated  crescent  rolls; 
spread  each  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine; reroll,  starting  at  wide  end. 
Brush  tops  with  melted  butter  or 
margarine;  sprinkle  with  poppy 
seeds.  Bake,  following  pkg.  direc- 
tions. (Wrap  leftovers;  refrigerate 
for  next-day  breakfast.) 
PETITS  FOURS:  Remove  crusts, 
split  and  cut  a  pound  cake  into  20 
squares;  place  on  rack  over  tray. 
Spoon  warm  frosting  over  cakes; 
scrape  frosting  from  tray  and  re- 
use. Decorate  cakes  with  aer- 
osolized pink  cake  decorator  icing. 
For  frosting:  Combine  in  top  of  dou- 
ble boiler  %  cup  melted  butter,  1 
cup  light  cream,  2  lbs.  confection- 
ers' sugar,  1  tsp.  almond  extract. 
Heat,  stirring  until  shiny. 


SHOIMMNG  lilST:  parsley,  carrots,  lemon,  onion,  10  mushroom  caps,  2 
tomatoes,  2-lb.  broiling  chicken,  Ji  pt.  light  cream,  can  truffles  or  pitted 
olives,  can  pimientos,  4^2-oz.can  liver  spread,  lOYi-oz.cnn  bee  f  consomme, 
aerosolized  pin/:  decorator  icing,  '-oz.  pkg.  frozen  whole  potatoes.  9-oz. 
pkg.  frozen  green  beans,  8-oz.pkg.  refrigerated  crescent  rolls, pound  cake. 
H.WKON  H.\ND:  unflavored gelatin,  Worcestershire  sauce, catsup,  liquid 
hot-pepper  .•reasoning,  butter  or  itmrgarine,  almond  extract,  milk,  wine  for 
table  and  rooking,  bottled  Roquefort  dressing,  poppy  seeds,  caraway 
seeds,  instant  minced  onion,  chicken  bouillon  cube,  all-purpo.^e  flour, pa- 
prika, garlic  salt,  confectioners'  sugar,  crackers,  bread,  salt  and  pepper. 


)ure  in  Kraft  Chocolates /Mary  Poppins  giveaway! 


0a076 


It*s  fun!  To  see  if  you've  won,  just  place 
the  attached  yellow  card  against  the 
"Match  and  Win"  Prize  Panel  at  your 
store's  Kraft  Chocolates  display.* 


•  annel  Admiral  Portable  TV. 
! ,  sharp  picture  with  built-in 
'  na 


8  mm  Bell  &  Howell  Sunometer^" 
Movie  Camera,  with  case.  Takes 
true  color  pictures  indoors  or  out. 


Exclusive  Horsman  Mary  Pop- 
pins  Doll.  Authentic  costume. 
Mfr.'s  suggested  list  price  $6. 


Mary  Poppins  45  rpm  record. 
Two  hit  songs  from  Vista  Rec- 
ords original  sound  track  L.P. 


The  new  chocolates  (like  you 
buy  in  candy  shops)  made  with 
richer  milk  chocolate.  Try  your 
favorites  soon! 

©1964  National  Dairy 
Products  Corp. 


*If  this  magazine  does  not  have  a  "Match  and  Win"  card,  you  may  obtain  one  by  writing  (your  request  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Nov.  16,  1964) 
Kraft  Chocolates  Card,  P.  O.  Box  KK,  Chicago,  Illinois  60677.  Limit  one  card  per  family  or  address.  Offer  good  only  while  supplies  last. 


How  to 
make  little 

things 
big  fashion 


Just  dye  your 
accessories 
with  RIT 


Dyeing  v, 
is  fast ... 
a/most  foolproc 


mm 


Here,  pillows  with  personality  to  delight  the  imagination  of  both  young  and  old:  a  fish 
with  a  smile,  a  turtle  with  a  jeweled  shell,  a  crocodile  without  tears.  Each  has  a  secret 
compartment  where  a  child  can  store  pajamas,  or  hide  away  his  treasures.  In  brightly 
colored  felts,  calico  and  yarns,  all  three  would  be  easy  to  complete  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas. They  make  wonderful  sit-upons  for  TV,  decorative  throw  pillows  and  cuddly  toys. 
In  kit:  felt,  stamped  for  embroidery;  calico,  yarn,  directions.  You  provide  stuffing. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept  JNO,  Post  Office  Box  84.  New  York.  N.  Y  10046 


Fill  nut  CDupim.  encUising  personal  check  or  money 
nriter  mo  stamps,  please,.  Xeu:  York  City  resi- 
dents add  i'^c  sales  tar.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to 
handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.  Please 
allow  about  four  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 
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Put  a  bouquet  in  your  bath. .  .new  Cashmere  Bouquet 


Sniff  it!  Wl-iiff  that  fragrant  country  garden  bouquet? 
You're  on  tlie  scent  of  all  new  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Beauty  Soap.  What's  new?  New 
petal  soft  formula.  New  fresher  fragrance. 


New  luxuriant  lather.  New  petal  shape.  All  put  up  in 
a  brand  new  package  to  give  you  a  brand 
new  complexion  — a  "country  complexion" 
...  a  delicate,  dewy-soft  look  and  feel. 


the  new  country  garden  soap  for  the  "country  complexion." 


II 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
FROM  YOUR  DEPARTMENT  STORE 


It's  true  You  can  get  a  Skilsaw  from  your  department  store.  You  can  get  almost  any  famous 
name-bran  i  gift- if  you  shop  at  stores  that  give  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Department  stores, 
drug  stores,  .  ervice  stations,  supermarkets.  Shoe  stores.  Nurseries.  All  kinds  of  stores  give 
America's  most  valuaL.  i  most  reliable  stamps.  They're  fine  stores  that  give  good  value,  too. 
Remember,  the  more  you  si lop  at  the  S&H  sign-the  more  extra  gifts  you  get  at  Christmas  time! 


Could  this  be  what  youVe  been  looking  for?  An 
automatic  washer  and  dryer  that  look  as  smart  as 
they  act?  Whose  hard-working  dependability  makes 
their  beauty  a  bonus?  Hamilton,  who  built  the  first 
dryer  ever,  just  naturally  knows  washers  and  dryers. 
Knows  you  want  styling,  but  even 
more,  a  washer  and  dryer  that  get 
the  job  done  better,  brighter, 
easier,  dependably.  Ask  anyone 
who's  ever  owned  a  Hamilton. 
Then  take  a  good  look  at 
the  great  new  look 
in  home  laundering. 
That  Hamilton  look. 

At  better  appliance  stores, 


Machine-launder  able  fab 

like  these  make  this 
a  bright,  colorful,  carefree  world. 

Enjoy  the  very  best  of  it  mth 

a  Hamilton  Automatic  Washer  and  Clothes  Dryer. 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  TWO  RIVERS,  WISCONSIN 


The  Hamilton  Automatic  Washer  features  a  new  DuraGleam  stainless  steel 
tub  for  lifetime  beauty  and  performance;  automatic  load  adjustment;  five- 
way  rinsing  action;  a  remarkable  filter  flow  that  actually  washes  the  wash 
water,  makes  clothes  Hamilton  clean;  and  the  kind  of  hard-working  depend- 
ability you  know  is  Hamilton's! 


The  Hamilton  Dryer,  gas  or  electric,  features  exclusive  twin-air  streams  that 
give  balanced  drying— cradle-warmth  and  safe  hi-speed;  5-year  warranty  on 
the  dryer  drum;  exclusive  Sensitron  electronic  dryness  control  that  turns 
dryer  off  when  clothes  are  at  pre-selected  degree  of  dryness;  clothes-freshen- 
ing Sun-E-Day  lamp;  and  an  operation  that's  whisper  quiet! 


Ruth  and  Jack  quarreled  about  money 

By  Dorothy  Cameron  Disney 


"Jack  and  I  have  quarreled  over  money 
since  our  honeymoon  days,"  said  30- 
year-old  Ruth,  10  years  married.  A  tall, 
modishly  dressed  brunette,  her  black 
eyes  flashed  as  brilliantly  as  her  diamond 
earrings.  "In  many  ways  Jack  is  a  good 
husband,  but  his  stinginess  his  down- 
right meanness  has  just  about  destroyed 
my  love  for  him. 

"Jack  is  a  successful  insurance  man, 
and  deserves  to  be.  lie  works  all  day 
long  and  calls  on  prospects  three  or  four 
evenings  a  week.  His  commissions  vary, 
but  I'm  sure  he  averages  at  least  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month  maybe  more  than 
that.  Jack  tries  to  keep  his  income  a  se- 
cret, but  a  few  weeks  ago  I  overheard 
him  talking  to  his  boss,  and  know  for  a 
fact  he  cleared  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
in  the  month  of  June  alone. 

"Yet  it's  a  struggle  for  me  to  get 
enough  grocery  money  from  him.  He 
checks  my  supermarket  slips  against  the 
food  I  bring  in  and  makes  a  scene  if  he 
uncovers  a  discrepancy.  I  like  to  cook 
and  I'm  good  at  it.  But  why  should  I 
shop  for  bargains?  If  I  cut  down  on  costs 
for  a  week  or  so.  Jack  decides  my  food 
allowance  is  too  high.  He  wants  to  plunk 
anything  I've  saved  in  the  bank.  He  has 
accounts  in  three  or  four  banks  plus  all 
sorts  of  insurance  policies,  to  'protect 
our  future,*  as  he  puts  it. 

"It's  the  present,  the  right-now  of  life, 
that  interests  me.  There  are  five  in  our 
family;  we  have  boys  of  six  and  eight 
and  a  darling  baby  girl.  We  live  in  a 
house  so  tiny  it  would  be  cramped  for  a 
childless  couple.  The  backyard  isn't  big 
enough  for  the  boys  to  play  in,  and  there's 
no  front  yard;  our  sons'  bedroom  is  so 
small  they  have  to  store  their  bicycles, 
skates  and  baseball  gear  in  the  garage, 


and  they  quarrel  over  every  inch  of 
space.  Terry,  our  oldest  boy,  is  tidy  and 
careful  with  his  possessions,  Jamie  is 
messy  and  destructive.  I  can  understand 
why  they  fight  so  much— they  need  sep- 
arate rooms— but  the  noise  drives  me 
crazy.  Often  I  become  so  upset  by  their 
fights  I  punish  them  when  I  shouldn't. 
Terry  bites  his  nails  and  Jamie  has  tan- 
trums; Jack  blames  me  for  their  person- 
ality difficult ies,  when  a  large  part  of  the 
trouble  is  his  stinginess.  Our  boys  need 
more  privacy.  All  five  of  us  do. 

"Shortly  before  our  little  girl  was 
born,  I  forced  Jack  to  admit  our  house 
was  loo  small.  On  the  night  he  drove  me 
to  the  hospital  for  Betty's  delivery,  he 
promised  we  could  buy  a  larger  place. 
Two  weeks  later  a  real-estate  agent 
showed  me  a  hou.se  in  our  price  range 
that  was  perfect  for  us.  It  had  a  dream 
kitchen,  was  in  a  super  neighborhood 
with  uncrowded  school.^  our  boys  are 
on  half-day  sessions  now  and  there  was 
a  nice  backyard  wading  pool. 

"When  I  announced  my  di.scovery  to 
Jack,  he  reneged  on  his  promise.  He  even 
refused  to  look  at  the  house.  .Mthough 
he  admitted  he'd  had  an  unusually  pros- 
perous year,  he  said  our  house  was  plenty 
good  enough  and  I  should  be  satisfied.  It 
turned  out  he  had  invested  his  extra 
earnings  in  insurance  policies  to  send  the 
boys  to  college,  years  from  now. 

"Security  is  an  obsession  with  Jack. 
W'hen  I  heard  the  same  old  song  and 
dance  about  how  snug  and  safe  our  future 
would  be,  I  blew  my  top.  I  told  Jack 
that  his  sons  needed  a  chance  at  un- 
crowded classrooms  and  better  teach- 
ing today,  that  my  daughter  needed  a 
better  environment,  that  he  and  I 
needed  a  home  we  could  be  proud  of, 


congenial  neighbors,  and  some  pleasure 
in  our  lives  before  we  were  standing  on 
the  edge  of  the  grave. 

"Instead  of  acknowledging  I  was  en- 
titled to  the  things  other  wives  in  our 
financial  bracket  take  for  granted.  Jack 
reacted  as  he  always  does.  He  didn't 
give  me  any  sensible  answer;  oh,  no! 
If  I  was  dissatisfied  with  my  marriage, 
said  he,  as  he  has  said  repeatedly  in  our 
ten  years  together,  I  should  consult  a 
divorce  lawyer.  Well,  that  made  me  mad. 

"I  telephoned  my  sister,  who  has 
been  divorced  twice,  and  asked  for  the 
name  of  her  lawyer.  I  guess  I  threw  a 
scare  into  Jack.  Anyhow,  he  broke  down 
and  offered  to  look  at  the  house  I  wanted. 
Somebody  else  had  already  bought  it. 
We  had  another  blowup,  and  I  was  so 
discouraged  I  quit  house-hunting.  I  knew 
any  place  that  appealed  to  me  would  be 
too  expensive  to  suit  Jack. 

"Not  long  afterward,  probably  to 
cheer  me  up  for  losing  the  house.  Jack 
gave  me  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  to 
match  my  wristwatch.  I  was  awfully 
pleased  until  I  visited  the  store  and 
learned  he  had  selected  the  cheapest 
diamond  earrings  in  stock.  I  exchanged 
them  for  a  nicer  pair  and  paid  the  extra 
price  myself.  To  meet  the  weekly  install- 
ments I  had  to  scrimp  and  pare  down 
household  costs  for  three  months.  When 
Jack  found  out,  he  was  furious,  but  I 
didn't  care.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no 
substitute  for  quality.  Cheap  jewelr>'  is 
worse  than  no  jewelry. 

"If  we  had  to  count  pennies  and  cut 
expenses  to  the  bone,  I  would  willingly 
cooperate,  and  I'd  do  a  good  job  at 
economizing,  if  I  say  so  myself.  I've  had 
plenty  of  practice.  As  a  small  girl  I 
learned  to  (Continued  on  page  S6) 
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ABOUT  THIS  CASE: 

Management  of  family  finances  is  a  notorious  source  of  squabbles,  and  parents  could  help  to  insure  the  succe^  of  their  children's 
future  marriages  by  giving  them  adequate  training  and  practice  in  handling  money  right  now.  When  a  couple  has  reached  a  real 
crisis  of  disharmony,  successful  counseling  can  often  begin  with  a  full  and  frank  understanding  of  the  financial  situation,  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  by  inutual  agreement,  with  a  regular  allowance  for  husband  and  wife  alike.  The  problems  of  Jack  and  Ruth,  de- 
scribed here,  began  to  recede  as  soon  as  they  put  these  measures  into  effect.  The  counselor  in  Uiis  case  was  Mrs.  Carolyn  Sichel. 

Paul  POPENOE,  SC.D.,  Founder  and  administrator  of  The  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations 

This  series  is  based  on  information  from  the  files  of  The  .\merican  Institute  of  Family  Relations  of  Los  .\ngeles,  a  nonprofit  educational,  counseling  and 
rases'cli  organization  which  has  a  staff  of  70  counselors  and  is  the  oldest  and  largest  marriage-counseling  center  in  the  world.  The  true  stories  reported 
here  ure  drawn  from  interviews  with  the  couples  and  counselors  involved.  Names,  geographic  locations,  and  other  minor  details  have  been  altered 
to  conceal  the  identity  of  the  couples  who  sought  counseling. 


Because  it  is  the  finest  of  its  kind 
LONGINES  is 
The  Worhl's  Most 
Honored  Watcli! 


weep  Second  hond.  Priced  from  JIOS. 


s  £  i-e  has  proved  consistent  superiority  in  open  competition  with  the  world's 
:  timepieces.  This  unduplicated  record  of  highest  honors  at  38  great  World's  Fairs  and 
onal  Expositions,  countless  observatory  awards  for  accuracy,  and  the  universally 
's6  preference  for  Longines  as  '  official"  in  split-second  sports  timing,  distinguishes 

from  All  other  watches  regardless  of  price.  These  achievements— spanning  almost 
y— are  assurance  of  your  Longines'  accuracy,  dependability  and  elegance  for  virtually  a 
In  150  countries  of  the  free  world,  Longines  is  the  standard  of  excellence... the  one 
gnifying  not  only  dependable  accuracy,  but  your  personal  taste  for  highest  quality.  Visit 
lines  Exhibit  at  The  New  York  World's  Fair  or  your  Franchised  Longines-Wittnauer 
to  see  the  distinctive  beauty  of  The  World's  Most  Honored  Watch, 


LONGINE  S 

Wbr/c/s'AfosfT/onor'ec/  li^tc/i 


HP 


World's  Folr  Grond  Prizes 

Gold  Medols  ■  Hishest  Observotory 

-jroc/  Awords  •  Official  Wolch 

•  ■'d's  Leodlno  Sports  ond 

-lest  Associotlons. 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER       WATCH  COMPANY 
Leading  Maker  of  Watches  of  the  Highest  Character  for  Almost  a  Cemur)' 
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Dry 
skin? 


Quick, 

call  in 
this 
specialist! 


. . .  used  in  over  4,000 
hospitals.  Now  in  this  smart 
new  decorator  dispenser! 

Dry,  rough,  irritated  skin  needs  a 
lotion  qualified  for  the  job.  That's 
why  over  half  the  hospitals  in  the 
land  use  Dernnassage.  Just  snnooth 
it  on,  Feel  how  Dermassage  moistur- 
izes dry,  thirsty  skin  .  .  .  softens 
rough,  chapped  skin  .  .  .  helps  heal 
skin  irritation  with  soothing,  comfort- 
ing medication.  Try  it  after  bath  or 
shower  as  an  all-over  massage. 
You'll  agree,  Dermassage  is  some- 
■'^■1  special! 

,'P.S.  And  it's  especially  great 
as  a  hand  lotion!) 

Try  Dermassage  Skin  Crc am! 
It  too  ^uper-moisturii  JIT 
'  iy  skin  instsn*i\, ! 


RUTH  AND  JACK  continued  from  page  3i 


make  do  and  do  without.  I  grew  up  in 
poverty,  just  as  Jack  did,  but  my  early 
hardships  didn't  leave  me  with  a  mania 
for  thrift.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
eleven  years  old;  my  sister  was  five  and 
my  brother  was  a  baby.  Mother  went  to 
work  to  support  us  and  I  took  on  the 
housework  and  tended  the  younger  chil- 
dren. 

"If  there  was  anything  left  over  from 
Mother's  wages— there  seldom  was— it 
was  spent  on  the  two  little  ones.  For 
years  I  begged  for  just  one  new  dress, 
but  I  never  got  it.  I  had  to  wear  hand- 
me-downs  passed  along  by  friends  and 
neighbors.  My  classmates  bought  ice 
cream  and  candy  with  their  baby-sitting 
wages,  but  since  I  did  my  baby-sitting 
at  home  for  free,  I  had  no  money  to 
spend.  On  special  occasions  Mother  let 
me  have  a  package  of  chewing  gum. 

"I  could  hardly  wait  until  I  was  old 
enough  to  earn  money  of  my  own.  The 
week  I  graduated  from  high  school  I 
got  a  job.  To  this  day  I  can  remember 
the  thrill  of  getting  my  first  paycheck. 
I  bought  a  pound  of  chocolate  candy, 
the  most  expensive  kind,  and  I  gobbled 
every  single  piece  as  fast  as  I  could.  Of 
course,  I  got  sick  at  my  stomach,  but 
the  thrill  was  worth  it. 

"When  Jack  was  courting,  he  compli- 
mented my  pretty,  high-style  dresses. 
I  made  them  all  I  still  love  to  sew 
and  the  reason  my  things  looked  so  well 
was  because  I  invested  in  the  most  ex- 
pensive patterns,  the  very  best  ma- 
terials. .\fter  we  married,  and  Jack 
learned  the  jirice  of  yard  goods,  he  tried 
lo  make  me  buy  shoddy  materials  that 
I  couldn't  cut  or  fit. 

"Unless  I'm  as  well  turned  out  as  the 
other  women  I'm  miserable  in  company. 
And  sometimes  I'm  miserable  anyway, 
particularly  when  I  have  Jack  as  an  e.s- 
cort.  Whenever  he  joins  a  crowd,  any 
crowd,  everybody  flocks  around  him, 
and  I  get  lost  in  the  mob.  Jack  has  never 
been  of  the  slightest  social  help  to  me.  I 
usually  end  up  an  evening  by  sitting  in 
a  corner  by  myself, 

"Last  Tuesday  I  reached  the  end  of 
my  patience.  Jack  dragged  me  to  a  party 
against  my  will,  after  refusing  to  let  me 
buy  the  material  I  wanted  for  a  new 
dress.  At  the  party  he  danced  once  with 
me,  the  opening  courtesy  dance.  He 
spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  dancing 
with  other  women  whose  dresses  put 
mine  in  the  shade. 

"On  the  way  home  I  complained  of 
his  bad  manners  and  of  being  ignored 
by  him  and  his  associates.  Jack  went 
into  a  tirade;  he  said  my  snobbishness 
and  materialism,  not  my  clothes,  were 
responsible  for  my  being  a  wallflower. 
We  then  got  to  arguing  about  our  dif- 
ferent standards  for  rearing  children  — 
an  old  dispute  with  us.  I  had  already 
picked  out  a  sift  for  our  baby  daugh- 
ter's first  birthday.  Jack  said  the  gift 
was  too  expensive  and  ordered  me  to 
return  it.  A  year-old  baby,  said  he, 
wouldn't  miss  a  birthday  celebration 
and  we  should  skip  it.  If  I  objected  to 
his  decision,  I  could  hire  a  lawyer. 

"Then  and  there  I  decided  to  call  his 
bluff.  Next  morning  I  made  an  appoint- 
ment with  my  sister's  lawyer.  I  don't 
want  a  divorce,  and  I  guess  I  have  no 
legal  grounds.  At  the  lawyer's  sugges- 
tion I  filed  a  suit  for  separate  mainten- 
ance. The  papers  have  been  served  on 
Jack,  and  now  he  is  insisting  I  tell  the 
lawyer  to  withdraw  my  action. 


"I  don't  believe  I  will.  I  think  Jack 
should  pack  his  things  and  move  some- 
where else.  I'm  tired  of  quarreling  with 
him.  Our  constant  battles  are  unfair  to 
our  youngsters.  And  it's  unfair  to  ex- 
pose them  any  longer  to  life  with  a  father 
so  callous  and  stingy  he  won't  even  buy 
birthday  presents." 

"I  love  my  wife,  and  I  want  her  to 
withdraw  this  preposterous  separation 
action,"  said  37-year-old  Jack,  as  he 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  at  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Family  Relations. 
"Ruth  and  I  belong  together.  I  haven't 
the  slightest  intention  of  being  pushed 
out  of  my  home,  or  moving  away  from 
her  and  our  children. 

"Ruth  knows  damn  well  I  was  fooling 
when  I  told  her  tohire  a  lawyer  if  she  was 
dissatisfied.  Why,  I've  said  the  same 
thing  to  her  a  hundred  times.  Any  judge 
is  bound  to  laugh  her  case  out  of  court. 
She  has  no  case  against  me,  no  com- 
plaints except  trivialities. 

"Suppose  I  fill  you  in  on  what  led  up 
to  this  silly  stunt  of  hers.  In  the  first 
place,  she  pouted  for  days  because  I 
wouldn't  let  her  buy  four  yards  of  im- 
ported material  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  yard  to  make  a  dress  to  wear  to  a 
company  party.  She  decided  to  stay 
away,  and  was  stubborn  about  it.  I  had 
to  tell  her  this  was  a  'must'  perform- 
ance—my boss  had  insisted  that  all 
the  company  wives  show  up. 

"On  our  way  home  from  the  party  she 
casually  let  drop  the  news  that  I  needn't 
bother  to  get  a  birthday  present  for  our 
little  girl.  She  had  already  bought  one. 
What  do  you  suppose  the  gift  was? 

"It  was  a  seventy-five-dollar  doll- 
house.  As  I  get  the  picture,  Ruth  chose 
this  gift,  for  a  child  who  isn't  walking 
yet,  because  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  she 
herself  had  yearned  for  a  dollhou.se. 
When  I  remarked  that  a  dollhouse  might 
please  a  thirty-year-old  baby  but  that 
a  year-old  baby  would  undoubtedly  pre- 
fer a  fifty-cent  rattle,  she  said  I'd  been 
in.sulting  about  her  age  and  burst  into 
tears.  At  that  point  I  lost  my  temper 
and  suggested  we  let  little  Betty's  birth- 
day pass  without  any  celebration  at  all. 

"Well,  I've  paid  a  high  price  for  that 
stupid  remark.  Next  day  Ruth  called  the 
most  expensive  mouthpiece  in  our  com- 
munity and  retained  him  to  file  suit  for 
separate  maintenance— something  both 
of  us  know  she  doesn't  want.  It  will  cost 
me  two  hundred  fifty  dollars  at  a  mini- 
mum to  settle  his  fee  and  comb  him  out 
of  our  hair,  and  his  charges  are  likely  to 
be  five  hundred  unless  she  agrees  to  dis- 
miss him  promptly.  Does  that  make 
financial  sense? 

"Some  of  my  troubles  are  my  own 
fault,  of  course.  I've  let  Ruth  get  away 
with  murder  to  win  her  smiles  and  af- 
fection, although  it's  against  my  nature 
to  let  anybody  push  me  around. 

"I  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a  Mr. 
Milquetoast.  My  father  walked  out  on 
Mother  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old— 
I  had  three  younger  brothers— and  I  be- 
came the  head  of  the  family,  somebody 
the  others  listened  to  and  respected. 
Mother  was  too  sickly  to  work,  and  the 
little  kids  were  too  young.  In  order  to 
buy  shoes  and  groceries  I  dropped  out 
of  school  and  found  a  job  as  delivery 
boy  in  a  drugstore.  My  mother  wouldn't 
spend  an  extra  dime  unless  she  consulted 
me,  and  my  decision  was  final.  For- 
tunately, she  owned  our  home,  but  it 


was  heavily  mortgaged  and  the  two 
us  lived  in  terror  of  foreclosure. 

"I  remember  the  time  my  bicycle  wa 
stolen  the  same  week  a  big  interest  pay 
ment  came  due.  We  managed  to 
the  interest  payment,  but  we  ate  cannet 
beans,  stale  bread  and  skim  milk  for 
long  while.  And  I  couldn't  replace  tha 
bicycle  for  three  months.  I  had  to  mak 
my  deliveries  on  roller  skates.  Fron 
skating  so  many  miles  my  feet  swelle( 
up,  and  each  night  Mother  had  to  bath( 
them  to  bring  the  swelling  down. 

"Back  in  that  era  I  made  up  my  min( 
to  remain  a  bachelor  until  I  was  in 
position  to  spare  a  wife  the  kind  c 
worry  my  mother  and  I  knew  every  day 
I  didn't  marry  Ruth  until  I  was  twenty 
seven.  In  the  beginning  I  was  men 
amused  than  shocked  by  her  financia 
irresponsibility;  she  had  worked  for  tw( 
years  before  we  married  and  she  hadn' 
saved  a  nickel.  She  quit  her  job  as 
wedding  present  to  me.  I  was  deter 
mined  to  support  my  wife.  Ruth  wa 
seven  years  younger  than  me,  we  wer 
very  much  in  love,  and  I  was  sure 
could  guide  her,  teach  her  to  appreciati 
the  value  of  money.  What  a  mistake 

"Ruth  is  a  fine  housekeeper.  Earlj 
in  our  marriage  she  asked  for  a  vacui 
cleaner,  and  I  told  her  to  buy  the  bes 
on  the  market.  I  assumed,  of  course 
that  she  would  choose  a  nationally  ad 
vertised  machine  with  a  solid  guarante 
behind  it.  Instead,  she  picked  an  of 
brand  product  with  dozens  of  specii 
attachments  tailored  to  her  exact  sp 
fications.  The  cost  was  twice  what  I 
pected  to  pay.  The  manufacturer  went] 
bankrupt  shortly  after,  and  repairme 
could  never  get  the  parts  to  keep  thei 
sweeper  functioning.  So  I  had  to  buy  a| 
new  one.  She  thought  the  whole  thing| 
was  funny.  I  didn't. 

"Not  long  ago  Ruth  hinted  that  sh«^\ 
admired  a  pair  of  diamond  earrings  ' 
had  seen  in  a  jeweler's  window, 
bought  them.  Without  my  knowledg 
she  exchanged  the  earrings  for  a  men 
expensive  pair.  It's  true  that  she 
out  the  extra  money  from  her  hou 
hold  allowance.  Nevertheless,  I  dislike 
the  underhanded  way  she  managed. 

"Ruth  is  a  dandy  cook  and  can  be  i 
careful  shopper  when  it  suits  her  to  beJ 
For  several  months  after  the  earringf 
exchange,  she  served  us  casseroles  and 
cheap  cuts  of  meat  instead  of  steaks  and 
roasts.  Because  of  the  additional  time 
she  spent  at  the  stove  and  her  first-class 
talents  in  preparing  sauces,  gravies  and 
such,  I  didn't  notice  any  difference  in. 
our  menus,  except  for  thinking  the  meals 
were  unusually  tasty. 

"Where  she  and  I  differed  was  on  the 
principle  involved.  For  one  thing,  I 
don't  like  being  deceived  about  house- 
hold costs,  and  Ruth  likes  to  deceive  me. 
It  seems  to  rrie  her  domestic  skills  arei,'- 
as  much  a  family  asset  as  my  skill  in.  , 
writing  insurance,  and  should  benefit 
us  all— not  just  her.  Ruth  disagrees. 

"She  was  glad  to  economize  rigid! 
for  several  months  to  get  more  expens: 
earrings,  but  she  won't  ecoiiomize  for 
single  day  to  help  me  provide  for  her 
and  the  children.  She  figured  the  money; 
saved  on  our  food  bills  belonged  to  her^  , 
exclusively  to  use  any  way  she  pleased,' 
while  I  figured  it  belonged  to  the  two!  \: 
of  us  and  should  go  into  savings.  I  thinki  |. 
ahead  to  our  future  and  the  future  of  oui*  ^ 
kids.  Ruth  is  like  a  grasshopper. 

■S8)\\ 


(Continued  on  page 


Exotic!  (yet  easy) 

Tropical  "Philly"Cheese  Cake 


en  a  novice  cook  can  produce  this  melt-in- 
ie  with  Philadelphia  Brand  (  the  guaranteed- 
d  this  recipe: 

ICombine  Ic.  shredded  coconut,  2 
;  >ps.  each,  of  flour  and  melted  mar- 
irine.  Press  on  bottom  of  9"  spring 
:n.  Bake  at  350°,  12  to  15  min. 

Soften  1  envelope  unflavored 
[  atin  in  34  c.  cold  water.  Com- 
:ie  3  egg  yolks,     c.  water  and 

sugar  in  saucepan ;  stir  over  me- 
iim  heat  5  min.  Add  gelatin  and 


your-mouth  cheese 
fresh  cream  cheese ) 


PHILADELPHIA 

CREAMCHEESE 


stir  till  dissolved.  Gradually  add  gelatin  mixture  to  two  8-oz. 
Philadelphia  Brand  Cream  Cheese,  softened;  mix  till  blended. 

Stir  in  c.  lime  juice,  1  tsp.  grated 
lime  rind,  few  drops  of  green  food 
coloring.  Fold  in  1  c.  heavy  cream, 
whipped,  and  3  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  over  crust.  Chill  until 
firm.  Garnish  with  grated  lime 
rind.  (Serves  10  to  12.) 

Free  recipes  for  more  "Philly" 
f  Cheese  Cakes  on  tear-off  pads  at 

your  grocer's  dairy  case. 


^ok  for  this  famous  name  in  the  oval.  This  brand  Guaranteed  Fresh  when 


you  buy  it  or  your  money  back 


COOKING  WITH 


RUTH  AND  JACK  continued  from  page  36 


cocoa  peanut  logs 

You  make  'em  crunchy  and  quick 
with  Kellogg's  Cocoa  Krispies 

1  cup  (6-oz.  pkg.)  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
%  cup  peanut  butter 

4  cups  KELLOGG'S  COCOA  KRISPIES 

1.  Melt  chocolate  with  peanut  butter  in 
heavy  medium-sized  saucepan  over  low 
heat,  stirringconstantly  until  well-blended. 
Remove  from  heat. 

'  hi  '  ocoa  Krispies,  stirring  until  coated 
>     b.  cl  ocolate  mixture. 

3.  Press  mixture  firmly  into  lightly  buttered 
9x9  ;h  pan.  Let  stand  in  cool  place,  or 
refrigerate,  until  hardened.  Cut  into  log- 
shaped  har.s. 

Yield:  36  log-snj.ped  bars,  about  3  x  %  inches 

It's  Kellogg's  Cookyirime  !  You'll  find  many  unusual  recipes  for 
cookies  on  Kellogg's  careal  packages  at  your  grocer's. 


O  1964  by  Kellogg  Company 
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"Ever  since  our  daughter  was  born, 
she  has  been  clamoring  for  us  to  buy 
another  new  house.  In  ten  years  of  mar- 
riage she  and  I  have  already  moved 
three  times,  always  to  a  bigger,  higher- 
priced  house  in  some  so-called  exclusive 
neighborhood.  As  soon  as  we  move,  it 
develops  that  the  neighbors  aren't  ex- 
clusive enough  for  Ruth  or  else  they're 
too  exclusive.  Ruth  complains  that  other 
people  are  cold  and  unfriendly,  but  the 
fact  is  she  is  unfriendly.  Frankly,  she  has 
often  handicapped  me  in  a  business  way 
by  refusing  to  give  enough  parties  or  to 
accept  enough  invitations. 

"We  seldom  entertain,  so  our  present 
house  is  adequate.  The  schools  are  ex- 
cellent, even  though  crowded.  Both  our 
sons  are  bright,  and  I  consider  the  com- 
petition is  good  for  them.  I  don't  want 
them  to  have  swelled  heads.  When 
Terry  and  Jamie  are  ready  for  college— 
I  quit  in  junior  high  school  myself— 
paid-up  insurance  policies  will  see  them 
through  to  B.A.  degrees,  and  on  to 
advanced  degrees,  if  they're  interested. 

"Ruth  says  the  boys  need  separate 
bedrooms,  but  I  say  they  enjoy  rooming 
together.  For  years  I  shared  one  room 
with  three  brothers.  What  our  sons 
actually  need  isn't  privacy  but  less 
strictness  and  pushing  around  from 
Ruth.  She  expects  too  much  of  a  couple 
of  normal  boys.  She  jumps  on  Terry  and 
Jamie  for  every  little  thing,  and  when  I 
defend  them  she  jumps  on  me.  I'm  sure 
the  boys  will  profit  if  Ruth  and  I  could 
compo.se  .some  of  our  own  difTerences. 
I'll  try  any  reasonable  suggestions.  I 
hope  she  will  try  too." 

"Ruth  and  Jack  reacted  to  similar 
backgrounds  in  di.ssimilar  ways,"  the 
counselor  said.  "Overworked  and  de- 
prived in  his  boyhood,  Jack  as  an  adult 
was  too  concerned  about  the  future. 
Overworked  and  deprived  in  girihood, 
Ruth  was  too  happy-go-lucky  and  too 
little  concerned. 

"Both  were  strong-willed,  aggressive 
people.  Conflict  between  them  was  in- 
evitable. The  more  Jack  demanded 
prudence  and  thrift  of  Ruth,  the  more 
attractive  he  made  spending  seem  to 
her.  When  he  tried  to  compel  her  to 
account  for  hoiisehold  expenses  to  the 
penny,  which  was  unfair  and  unneces- 
sary, she  retaliated  by  deceiving  him. 
Then  he  was  hurt  by  what  he  regarded 
as  feminine  trickery.  Yet  in  a  way  he  was 
deceiving  Ruth  by  keeping  her  in  igno- 
rance of  the  amount  of  his  income. 

"Although  he  demanded  that  she  use 
money  wisely  and  behave  like  a  grown 
woman,  he  was  treating  her  like  a  little 
girl,  rather  than  a  partner  in  marriage. 
Their  constant  arguments  over  money 
reflected  their  inner  emotional  confu- 
sions. .\s  a  child,  Ruth  had  felt  neglected, 
unimportant,  scorned  by  classmates 
able  to  buy  ice  cream,  candy,  toys.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  everybody  else  was 
better  dressed,  better  ofl  financially, 
and,  by  inference,  more  loved  than  she 
was.  If  my  mother  loved  me,  so  thought 
the  envious  little  girl,  surely  she  would 
provide  me  with  the  goodies  other  par- 
ents give  their  children.  Someday,  Ruth 
vowed  to  herself,  she  would  surpass  all 
the  others  in  her  clothes,  in  the  house  she 
occupied,  in  the  love  she  received. 

"Until  his  father's  desertion.  Jack's 
home  had  been  fairly  stable,  but  at  four- 
teen he  was  plunged  into  his  mother's 
adult  world  of  worry,  responsibility,  ill- 


ness and  fear  of  destitution.  To  Jack  the 
possession  of  money— money  in  the 
bank— spelled  security.  When  he  bought 
Ruth  diamond  earrings,  a  vacuum 
cleaner,  a  larger  house,  the  expenditures 
really  hurt.  To  him  gifts  to  Ruth  and 
their  youngsters  meant  a  decrease  in  the 
family  savings  which,  in  turn,  might 
mean  a  decrease  in  family  security. 

"When  a  large  gift  didn 't  please  Ruth, 
whose  appetite  for  material  things  struck 
him  as  insatiable,  he  was  bewildered, 
resentful.  Why  was  his  wife  so  unlike  his 
appreciative,  adoring  mother?  Why  did 
she  exploit  him,  make  him  feel  stingy? 
Maybe  he  should  send  her  to  a  divorce 
lawyer  and  restore  his  masculinity. 

"The  warfare  between  Jack  and  Ruth 
carried  over  to  their  sons.  Many  of  the 
fights  between  Terry  and  Jamie,  much 
of  their  nervousness,  echoed  the  tensions 
and  confusion  of  their  parents. 

"Jack  and  Ruth  loved  their  children 
and  they  loved  each  other.  Indeed,  in 
their  endless,  childish  battles  each 
sought  an  identical,  childish  prize— in- 
disputable proof  of  the  other's  love, 
proof  that  would  banish  the  inner  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy  from  which  both 
suffered.  To  Jack's  way  of  thinking,  a 
pair  of  diamond  earrings  should  prove 
to  Ruth  that  he  loved  her.  The  gift  she 
wanted  was  assurance  that  he  put  trust 
and  confidence  in  her,  accepted  her  as  a 
full  partner  in  his  life. 

"After  long,  hard  thought  Ruth  and 
Jack  gradually  acquired  an  understand- 
ing of  themselves  and  recognized  what 
they  actually  wanted  from  each  other 
and  their  marriage.  They  then  could 
break  the  chain  of  senseless  quarreling. 
They  discarded  fictions  and  evasions  and 
faced  the  facts  of  their  financial  situa- 
tion. Jack  was  neither  as  prosperous  as 
Ruth  imagined  him  to  be  nor  as  poor  as 
he  felt  himself  to  be. 

"He  was  clearing  approximately  eighty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year  as  an  insur- 
ance agent.  Incidentally,  he  had  made  a 
profit  on  all  three  of  the  family  real- 
estate  ventures.  According  to  a  financial 
adviser  to  whom  he  was  referred.  Jack's 
savings  and  insurance  program  were  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  average  for  his 
income  bracket.  The  family  could  well 
afford  a  new  house,  although  the  house 
Ruth  wanted  was  beyond  their  means. 

"Ruth  and  Jack  went  house-hunting 
together  -  Jack,  like  most  men,  preferred 
to  be  consulted  on  major  purchases -- 
and  soon  found  a  house  that  satisfied 
them  both.  To  Jack's  surprise,  Ruth 
didn't  launch  an  immediate  raid  on  his 
purse  the  moment  she  learned  what  his 
savings  really  amounted  to. 

"After  settling  in  the  new  house,  Ruth 
went  to  work  to  conquer  her  distaste  for 
company  and  her  shyness  ( in  her  case,  a 
form  of  selfishness)  and  to  become  a 
good  hostess  to  Jack's  business  associ- 
ates and  friends.  She  didn't  become  as 
cordial  and  outgoing  as  Jack,  but  she 
did  teach  herself  to  be  less  competitive, 
less  envious  and  self-centered. 

"By  deliberate  effort  Ruth  and  Jack 
forced  themselves  to  discuss  in  private 
sessions  any  problems  that  concerned 
the  youngsters.  In  the  process  they  dis- 
covered their  children  wouldn't  and 
couldn't  be  duplicates  of  them  as  chil- 
dren. Jack  had  enjoyed  rooming  with 
three  brothers;  Terry  and  Jamie  bene- 
fited from  the  move  to  separate  rooms 
almost  as  much  as  they  benefited  from 
the  slackening  of  household  tensions."  ■ 


From  Pillsbury^ 


Bake-Off 


Main  Dishes... 


T  HEARTY  WITH  SMM 


WAGON -WHEEL  PIE 

:e-OfT  inspired  and  ready  for  your  hungry  crew!  Meat-hearty  with  SPAM,  bright 
h  the  fresh  flavor  of  VEG-ALL"  Mixed  Vegetables.  The  tender  pastry's  made  as 
'd  expect,  with  Pillsbury's  BEST  Flour:  Instant  Blending  or  Regular. 


WAGON-WHEEL  PIE 
jp  Pillsbury's  BEST  (sifted  Regular  or  Instant 
lending)  All  Purpose  Flour* 

!  'aspoon  salt 

t  jp  shortening 

' )  4  tablespoons  cold  water 

■1  400°  5  servings 

:  bine  flour  and  salt  in  bowl.  Cut  in  shortening. 
Jikle  water  over  mixture;  toss  with  fork  until 
';h  holds  together.  Roll  out  on  floured  surface  to 
',s  13  .2  inches  larger  than  inverted  9-inch  piepan. 
nto  pan.  Flute  edges. 


FILLING 


ap  chopped  onion 
iblespoons  butter 
unce  cai  SPAM 


1-pound  can  VEG-ALL,  drained 
'2  cup  shredded  Cheddar  cheese 

1  cup  evaporated  milk 

2  eggs,  beaten 
2  tablespoons  flour 

1 2  teaspoon  salt 
}i  teaspoon  paprika 

Steam  onion  in  butter  in  covered  pan  over  low  heat 
10  minutes.  Cut  SPAM  lengthwise  into  ij-inch  slices. 
Set  aside  5  slices.  Cut  remaining  slices  into  bite-size 
pieces.  Combine  SPAM  pieces,  VEG-ALL,  onion  and 
remaining  ingredients.  Pour  into  pastry  shell.  Cut  re- 
served SPAM  in  half,  diagonally.  Arrange  on  filling. 
Bakeat400°for35to  4.5  min.  Cool  10  min.  before  serving. 
*For  use  with  Pillsbury's  BEST  Self-Rising  Flour,  omit 
salt  in  pie  crust.  Sift  flour  before  measuring. 


Lean  pork  shoulder 
plus  good  Hormel 
H  a  m— t  hat's  the 
happy  combination 
that  gives  you  the 
special  flavor  of 
SPAM! 

SPAM  is  a  registered  trade- 
mark tor  a  pure  pork  product 
packed  only  by  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co..  Austin.  Minn. 


Hllsburys 

BEST 

■•.xxxx..:-' 


^  QfCOUPON 


FREE  4  BAKE-OFF 
INSPIRED  MAIN  DISH 
RECIPES  LIKE  THIS 

plus  money-saving  coupons  in  sacks 
of  Pillsbury's  BEST  Flour!  (Either 
kind  you  use,  there's  no  finer  flour 
to  buy.) 


Now  improve  the  appearance  cl 
with  New  Lux  Liquid  with  Dermasl 


Actual  unretoiiched  j)h()t()s  of  Mrs.  B<'tsy  Kin<i\s  fin<iers  show  how  you  ran  improve  the  appearanr- 


Befc 


Note  the  damaged  cuticles:  rough,  ragged, 
dried  out,  even  split.  Mrs.  King  started  the 
test  with  all  these  common  irritations. 


2nd  Week 


Now  note  that  splits  around  cuticles  have 
begun  to  clear:  roughness,  dryness  are  less 
evident.  Already  improvement  is  noticeable. 


Even  greater  improvement  in  out 
week's  time.  Hard  to  detect  any  of  < 
cuticle  problems  or  dryness  and  rou^li 


i 

mx]m^^by  doing  dishes... 
a  hand  improvement  formula! 


end  of  the  test  Mrs.  King's  fingers 
t  d  better  than  they  had  in  years.  Rough- 
'  splits  around  nails  completely  gone. 


93%  of  the  women  who  changed 
to  new  Lux  Liquid  with  Dermasil 
improved  the  appearance  of  their 
hands  in  just  4  weeks. 

"/  ivas  one  of  hundreds  of  ivomen 
who  tested  new  Lux  Liquid  with 
DermasiL  These  photos  show  the 
unbelievable  change  that  came 
about  in  my  hands." 

Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 


Hundreds  of  typical  housewives  took  part  \\\  tests 
supervised  by  independent  skin  experts. 
All  the  women  started  the  tests  with  redness, 
roughness,  chapping  and  splits  around  the  nails. 
The  only  change  in  their  regular  dishwashing 
habits  was  to  switch  to  new  Lux  Liquid  with  the 
amazing  ingredient  .  .  .  Dermasil. 
In  just  4  weeks  redness  and  roughness  disappeared 
from  their  hands.  Splits  and  cracks  around  their 
nails  vanished.  93/'  of  the  women  improved  the 
appearance  of  their  hands  with  new  Lux  Liquid 
with  Dermasil. 

It  takes  only  one  month  to  prove  what  new  Lux 
Liquid  with  Dermasil  can  do  for  your  hands. 
Can  you  afford  not  to  try  it? 


NEW  LUX  LIQUID 
WITH  DERMASIL 

Proven : 
A  Hand  Improvement  Formula 


Do 

something 
about 

cavities  now 
Get 

Colgate - 

THE 
BIG 
ONE! 


I 


Colgate  with  Gardol 

was  clinically  compared 

with  the  well-known 

fluoride  brand.* 

Verdict:  Colgate  unsurpassed 

in  reducing  new  cavities. 

And  Colgate  tastes  best;  helps  stop  bad 
breath;  stops  mouth  odor  instantly  for 
most  people.  No  wonder  it's  the  biggest 
selling  toothpaste  in  the  world.  Colgate 
just  has  to  be  best  for  your  family. 


"Journal  of  Dentistry  for  Children,  First  Quarter,  1963,  pages  17-25. 
Gardol  is  Colgate's  Trade-Mark  for  Sodium  N-LauroyI  Sarcosinate. 
«  1964,  Colgate-Palmolive  Company. 
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Be  glad  you're  a  woman— You'll  live  longer 

By  Howard B.  Sprague,  M.D.,  Past  President,  A  merican  Heart  Association. 


If  you  wander  about  an  old  New 
England  graveyard,  you  can  expect 
to  find  the  headstone  of  some  18th- 
century  father,  surrounded  by  the 
grave  markers  of  several  wives.  The 
wives  died,  usually,  of  the  acute  in- 
fections of  the  day,  or  of  contagious 
diseases,  or  in  childbirth. 

Times  have  changed.  Wives  now 
may  survive  several  husbands;  two 
thirds  of  the  married  women  in  the 
United  States  are  widows  by  the  age 
of  65.  Of  children  born  today,  the 
girls  can  expect  to  outlive  the  boys 
from  five  to  six  years. 

In  1954  we  completed  a  study  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
of  100  persons  under  40  years  of 
age  who  had  suffered  a  coronary 
thrombosis— commonest  cause  of 
death  in  this  country.  What  struck 
us  was  that  97  of  our  subjects  were 
men;  only  three  were  women.  Fur- 
ther, the  study  showed  that  the  most 
physically  "masculine"  males  were 
most  susceptible— the  muscular  man 
who  had  added  fat  to  his  weight. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hamilton,  the  research 
group's  consulting  anatomist,  sug- 
gested that  the  sex  hormones  of  the 
male  stimulate  his  metabolism  and 
the  activity  of  all  his  organs,  so  that 
"theadult  male  might  be  compared  to 
an  engine  which  runs  rather  rapidly  at 
all  times, even  when  throttled  down." 

Why  then  does  a  woman  outlive  a 
man?  Is  it  because  he  is  so  mascu- 
Hne,  or  because  she  is  so  feminine? 
When  our  research  group  talked 
about  the  dangers  of  masculinity. 
Dr.  Ruth  Pick  in  Chicago  said  that, 
from  her  research  work  with  chickens, 
she  concluded  that  a  male  was  really 
an  imperfect  female. 

There  is  something  to  this,  I  think. 
Of  365  diseases  studied,  245  occur 
preponderantly  in  men,  and  these 
include  the  more  fatal  ailments,  like 
coronary  heart  disease  and  other 
degenerative  diseases.  For  the  major 
causes  of  death  the  mortality  rate  of 
women  exceeds  that  of  men  only  in 
those  connected  with  the  reproduc- 
tive function  and  related  processes. 

Women  are  stronger  in  many  re- 
spects. They  have  illnesses  more 
often  than  men,  but  not  as  many 
fatal  ones.  Their  gland  and  hormone 
equipment  is  better— which  brings 
us  back  to  the  question  of  "female- 
ness."  A  girl  is  really  more  of  a  girl 
than  a  boy  is  a  boy.  Boys  and  girls 
produce  both  male  and  female  sex 
hormones,  but  Darby  and  Childs 
have  stated  that  "little  boys,  on  the 
average,  produce  twice  as  much  of 
the  'male'  hormones  as  do  little  girls, 
while  Httle  girls  produce  40  or  50 
times  as  much  of  the  'female'  hor- 
mones as  do  little  boys."  As  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  said,  "Nature  is  in 
earnest  when  she  makes  a  woman." 


Some  scientists  have  said  that 
women's  comparative  freedom  from 
coronary  disease  was  due  to  their 
special  design  for  pregnancy  and 
lactation,  which  gave  them  better 
ability  to  handle  fats.  But  the  factor 
that  seems  most  impressive  is  the 
protection  that  a  steady  production 
of  sex  hormones  gives.  When  a 
woman's  ovaries  are  removed  sur- 
gically, or  when  her  own  hormone 
factory  slows  down  at  the  menopause, 
her  liability  to  a  coronary  thrombosis 
goes  up,  although  it  always  stays 
well  behind  the  male  rate. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  re- 
search workers  should  try  to  protect 
a  man  from  repeated  coronary  at- 
tacks by  giving  him  female  sex  hor- 
mones. This  treatment  is  now  seen 
as  a  dubious  one.  The  feminizing 
effect  on  the  male  is  not  desirable, 
nor  does  it  seem  to  provide  the 
hoped-for  protection.  In  the  future, 
perhaps,  some  female  hormone  can 
be  developed  that  can  protect  men 
against  coronary  trouble  without 
producing  chemical  castration. 

Does  all  this  add  up  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  women  can  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility of  a  coronary?  Not  quite— some 
diseases  overcome  the  female's  built- 
in  superiority.  A  diabetic  woman,  for 
example,  is  about  13  times  as  likely 
to  have  such  an  attack  as  a  non- 
diabetic.  High  blood  pressure,  seri- 
ously impaired  thyroid  function,  and 
an  inherited  disturbance  that  results 
in  very  high  blood  cholesterol  are 
all  associated  with  coronary  attacks. 

Oddly  enough,  the  feminine  ad- 
vantage doesn't  extend  to  other 
types  of  heart  disease.  Hypertension 
is  more  common  in  women,  although 
it  tends  to  be  less  disabling.  Rheu- 
matic heart  disease  occurs  more 
often  in  girls  than  in  boys.  And  the 
hormonal  factor  which  seems  to  pre- 
vent clots  from  blocking  the  coronary 
artery  doesn't  prevent  strokes— the 
clogging  or  rupturing  of  arteries  that 
carry  blood  to  the  brain.  Women 
have  strokes  as  often  as  men  do. 

Considering  their  favored  position, 
what  advice  can  we  doctors  give 
women  about  preventing  a  heart  at- 
tack? With  men  it  is  clear-cut:  we 
tell  them  to  avoid  overweight,  get 
regular  exercise,  stop  smoking  and 
cut  down  on  animal  fats. 

Frankly,  there's  no  good  evidence 
that  these  rules  are  important  for 
healthy  women.  I  do  believe  that 
family  history  counts.  If  a  woman's 
parents  or  brothers  and  sisters  died 
young  of  coronary  disease,  the  direc- 
tions for  men  should  be  followed.  If 
she  is  taking  care  of  a  home  and 
children,  exercise  is  no  problem- 
she  already  uses  more  energy  than  a 
coal  miner.  She  should,  however,  cut 
back  on  tobacco  and  food. 
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Every  time  you  bathe,  add  Abano  Perfumed  Bath 
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WE'RE  TEACHING  OUR  CHILDREN 
THAT  VIOLENCE  IS  FUN 


A  closer  look  at  toys,  TV  and  movies. 

by  Eve  Merriam 


When  somet  hing  becomes  part  of  every- 
day life,  we  no  longer  notice  it.  By  now, 
make-believe  weapons  for  children  are 
part  of  the  daily  scene,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  bomber  models  to  gun-shaped 
teething  rings.  On  Christmas  and  birth- 
days, doting  grandparents  give  toddlers 
the  latest  mock-up  missile.  This  year, 
toy  grenades  are  popular. 

A1.SO  available  in  variety  stores,  dime 
stores  and  department  stores  are  toy 
bazookas,  rifles,  machine  guns  and 
pistols  "Pull  the  trigger,"  say  the  ads, 
"loud  bang  is  followed  by  whining  noise 
of  bullet.  Wisp  of  smoke  curls  from  the 
end  of  the  barrel."  Or,  "Load  it  with 
caps!  Single  shot  or  rapid  fire  real  live 
action  loads,  fires  and  ejects  shells!" 
All  part  of  the  everyday  scene.  .  .  . 

Here,  loo,  are  newsstands  proffering 
their  accustomed  children's  wares: 
smoking  guns  and  snarling  faces  peering 
from  ever-new  installments  of  Rawhide 
Kid,  Two-Gun  Kid,  Space  War,  X-Men, 
Metal  Men,  Superman,  Superboy,  super 
violence.  .  .  .  Comic  books  have  been  in 
existence  since  1!):!7;  it  is  estimated  that 
90  percent  of  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  14  read  them.  Part  of 
the  everyday  scene. 

And  here,  day  in  and  day  out,  movie 
houses  hawk  the  standard  marquee  mes- 
sages: "Suspense  shocker"  .  .  .  "sexy, 
sexy"  .  .  .  "brute  of  a  man  with  the  in- 
stincts of  an  animal"  .  .  .  "the  bullet 
wasn't  made  that  could  stop  him"  .  .  . 
"why  did  the  thing  want  to  devour 
women?"  .  .  .  "vividly  depicts  ax  mur- 
ders." A  movie  week  like  any  other. 

And,  blaring  endlessly,  a  television 
week  like  any  other.  Except  for  occa- 
sional pauses  for  national-conscience 
identification,  business  goes  on  as  usual: 
the  hullpts  whine  in  the  Westerns,  the 
police  sirens  shriek  in  the  Easterns.  To 
wh:ii  (ir;;inarie  purpose?  Rarely  is  the 
brutality  vital  to  the  plot.  The  shooting 
scenes  are  thrown  in  for  shock  effect,  to 
keep  the  viewer  "entertained." 

A  report  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  states  that  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  14  the  average  Amer- 
ican child  witnesses  the  violent  destruc- 
tion of  1:5,000  human  beings  on  tele- 
vision. If  that  figure  seems  exaggerated. 


consider  that  children  spend  more  time 
watching  television  than  on  any  other 
activity  outside  of  sleep  and  school.  Con- 
sider also  what  is  available  on  "the  chil- 
dren's hour,"  that  period  between  four 
and  nine  P.M.  when  young  people  do 
most  of  their  watching. 

After  a  survey  of  one  week's  program- 
ming by  four  commercial  channels  in  a 
major  U.  S.  city,  Stanford  University 
published  these  findings:  "The  picture 
of  the  adult  world  presented  on  the  chil- 
dren's hour  is  heavy  in  physical  violence, 
light  in  intellectual  interchange,  and 
deeply  concerned  with  crime." 

In  a  five-day  period,  Monday  through 
Friday,  programs  showed  a  stabbing  in 
the  back,  four  attempted  suicides  (three 
succe.s.sful ),  four  people  falling  or  pushed 
over  cliffs,  two  cars  rolling  over  cliffs, 
two  attempts  to  run  cars  over  persons  on 
the  sidewalk,  a  raving  psychotic  loose  in 
a  flying  airliner,  two  mob  scenes  (in  one 
of  which  the  mob  hangs  the  wrong  man ), 
a  horse  grinding  a  man  under  its  hooves, 
12  murders,  16  major  gunfights,  21  per- 
sons shot  (apparently  not  fatally),  21 
other  violent  incidents  with  guns  (rang- 
ing from  near-misses  to  shooting  up  a 
town),  37  hand-to-hand  fights,  an  at- 
tempted murder  with  a  pitchfork,  two 
stranglings,  a  fight  in  the  water,  a 
woman  being  gagged  and  tied  to  a  bed, 
and  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  vio- 
lence, including  a  hired  killer  stalking  his 
prey,  two  robberies,  a  pickpocket  work- 
ing, a  woman  killed  by  falling  from  a 
train,  a  tidal  wave  and  a  guillotining. 

Scheduling  for  the  1964  -6.5  season  in- 
dicates that  a  high  proportion  of  "action- 
adventure  shows"  is  continuing,  along 
with  new  private-eye  and  public  mayhem 
features.  And  as  television  goes,  so  goes 
the  rest  of  the  entertainment  scene. 
Movie  battles  are  bigger  and  bloodier 
than  ever,  comic  books  and  toys  tie  in 
with  the  goriest  spectacles.  It's  all  of- 
fered in  the  name  of  leisuretime  "fun." 

Combat,  for  instance,  is  a  weekly  hour- 
long  show  based  on  World  War  II. 
Broadcast  during  an  early-evening  hour, 
it  has  millions  of  child  viewers.  In  addi- 
tion, 30  kinds  of  "play"  items  are  licensed 
for  sale  by  the  show.  A  child  can  be  in  a 
state  of  total  combat  from  morning  until 


night.  He  can  wear  an  official  Combat 
uniform  and  helmet  .  .  .  wind  a  Combat 
watch  .  .  .  read  a  Combat  comic  book  .  .  . 
play  a  Combat  board  game  .  .  .  carry  a 
Combat  field  medical  kit  complete  with 
bandages  and  stretcher  .  .  .  throw  a  rub- 
ber Combat  grenade  ( 10  points  for  knock- 
ing out  infantry,  100  for  a  tank ) .  .  .  and 
he  can  sport  several  different  kinds  of 
official  Combat  guns. 

In  some  societies  children  are  taught 
the  violence  of  hatred  and  prejudice,  and 
the  violence  of  war.  But  does  any  other 
society  teach  its  children  that  violence  is 
a  form  of  entertainment?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  a  generation  raised  upon  such  an 
idea?  We  do  not  know,  because  today's 
children  are  the  first  guinea  pigs. 

Our  nation's  crime  rate  is  high  com- 
pared with  most  other  countries'  and  has 
been  rising  steadily.  The  rate  of  juvenile 
crime  has  been  rising  even  more  sharply. 
What  baffles  authorities  is  the  increasing 
number  of  youthful  crimes  committed 
for  no  obvious  reason  -  not  for  revenge, 
not  for  greed,  not  for  any  cause  that  can 
be  uncovered.  These  crimes  are  just  for 
"kicks":  slashing  the  tires  of  a  car,  beat- 
ing up  an  old  man  on  a  dark  street,  and 
one  of  the  newest  teen-age  "games"— the 
mock-up,  where  a  couple  of  pals  pretend 
to  shoot  or  drag  off  a  third,  and  what  fun 
when  the  police  come  running! 

Violence  as  a  gimmick,  as  a  toy,  as  a 
show.  Why  not?  Isn't  that  the  fashion? 
If  you're  too  young  or  timid  for  active 
play,  you  can  always  tell  a  sick  joke 
about  a  cripple  or  send  some  friend  a 
"drop  dead"  greeting  card.  These  acts 
of  violence,  big  and  little,  are  part  of  the 
everyday  scene.  And  dominating  the 
scene  is  the  box  in  the  living  room  in  91 
percent  of  the  total  households  in  the 
continental  United  States,  so  that  our 
nation's  children  can  simply  press  a 
button  and  tune  in. 

W'e  tend  to  think  of  children's  tele- 
vision as  a  special  category :  cartoon  pro- 
grams, games,  animal  stories,  folk  songs. 
In  fact,  these  programs  take  up  little 
network  time  and  little  of  the  child's  life. 
W' hat  they  are  watching,  from  babyhood 
up,  are  the  adult  programs.  For  every 
100  sets  tuned  to  Gunsmoke  and  The 
Untouchables,     {Continued  on  Page  U9) 
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How  will  you  figure  In  stretch  clotHesf 

The  clinging  line  of  those  mafvelous  new  _  j 
fashions  in  stretch  fabrics  allows  no  hidiilg 
place  for  extra  pounds.  Help  wanted  ? 
Count  on  SEGO^  Diet  Food  to  help  smooth 
the  overprivileged  curve.  Beginning  now. 
SEGO.  the  magical  meal  that  helps  you  slim. 


Happy  day,  when  yc. 
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Winter    gc -togethers;  draw- 
ip  rnohair  sweater  striked  -n  the 
i!u;  silky  stretch  pants. 


tells  all  about  the  figure  beneath,  a  beautiful 
reason  to  start  slimming  with  SEGO. 

ALL-OUTDOORS  STRETCH  {right):  there's 
give  in  every  inch  of  both  jacket  and  pants 
green-as-emeralds  wool  and  stretch  nylo. 
Dior  Sport.  Naturally,  they  take  the  k 
figure  SEGO  can  help  you  have. 
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SEGO  is  unique.  Isn't  dieting  more  apt  to  speed  along 
with  this  extra  help,  and  when  your  next  SEGO  meal 
can  be  chosen  from  all  these  soda-fountain  flavors? 
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STRETCH  ON  ICE  (center):  a  dazzle  of  white 
stretch  vinyl  in  a  lightly  shaped  jacket, 
glistening  above  white  stretch  pants  that  require 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  tell  you  SEGO 
is  needed  here.  Costume  by  Len  Artel. 

ONE  CAN  FREE!  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  and  we  will  mail  you  a  coupon  which 
your  grocer  will  exchange  for  a  can  of  SEGO« 
n  the  flavor  of  your  choice.  Mail  to: 
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.ENCE  continued  from  page  44 

istance,  there  are  40  child  viewers, 
e  have  not  seemed  to  care  much,  at 
not  until  now.  The  Bureau  of 
ied  Social  Research  of  Columbia 
ersity  last  year  conducted  an  ex- 
ve  study  of  family  \iewing  habits, 
as  found  that  parents  object  most 
iolent  programs;  this  element  was 
doned  overwhelmingly  as  the  chief 
int.  Yet  only  5  percent  of  the  fam- 
inter%-iewed  could  recall  trjing  to 
ate  their  children's  \iewing.  Par- 
who  did  exercise  control  merely 
ed  the  amouni  of  tele\-ision  viewing 
week,  or  the  times  it  could  be 
bed— after  homework,  for  instance, 
actual  content  of  programs  was  ig- 
1.  Apparently,  most  of  us  are  using 
ision  as  a  baby-sitter,  and  not 
sring  to  ask  for  references.  We  do 
eflect  that  this  particular  sitter  may 
wicked  influence. 

'er  a  three  year  period  a  special  U.S. 
te  subcommittee  has  been  investi- 
g  crime-sex-and-violence  tele\-ision 
■amming  for  its  possible  role  in 
lile  delinquency.  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd 
onnecticut,  chairman  of  the  com- 
«  said: 

Hued  to  the  TV  set  from  the  time 
can  walk,  our  children  are  getting 
itensive  training  in  all  phases  of 
;  from  the  ever-increasing  array  of 
ems  and  crime-detective  programs 
able  to  them.  The  past  decade  has 
TV  come  of  age.  However,  the 
decade  has  witnessed  the  \-iolence 
(nt  in  programs  skjTocket  and  de- 
ency  in  real  life  grow  almost  two 
red  percent." 

rther  hearings  were  held  last  sum- 
Testimony  already  gathered  pro- 
insight  into  the  attitudes  of  those 
iell  violence  as  entertainment.  Here, 
istance,  is  what  the  president  of  the 
•ision  Writers  Guild  of  the  West 
t  told  the  committee: 
fobody  ever  sends  you  a  memo  say- 
fCill.'  I  feel  that  violence  happens 
ise  .  .  .  a  producer  feels  he  has  an 
ation  to  top  the  violence  of  the 
opposite  him." 

nsider  the  paternalistic  advice  from 
Dducer  of  The  Untouchables  to  a 
ber  of  his  staff :  "On  page  .31  of  this 
t,  I  wish  we  could  come  up  with  a 
•ent  de\-ice  than  running  the  man 
1  with  a  car,  as  we  have  done  this 
in  three  different  shows.  I  like  the 
of  the  sadism,  but  I  hope  we  can 
:  up  with  another  approach  to  it." 
e  \-ice  president  of  the  Tele\'ision 
9rs  Guild  added  a  postscript  out  of 
wn  experience:  "I  WTOte  one  show 
tly  that  did  not  have  a  heavy  gun 
or  a  weapon  of  any  sort  and  it  was 
received  by  the  studio.  Regret- 
.  this  show  is  now  off  the  air." 
t  still  on  the  air  are  s%-ndicated  in- 
nents  of  programs  like  The  Un- 
abks.  The  Senate  committee  hear- 
-evealed  a  script  reader's  comments 
e'studio  producing  the  series: 
'his  (installment )  is  loaded  with  ac- 
Many  exciting  scenes.  Opens  right 
1  a  lot  of  action— running  gunfight 
een  two  cars  of  mobsters  who  crash, 
continue  the  fight  in  the  streets, 
e  killed,  six  injured— three  killed 
inocent  bystanders." 
|3  often  hear  the  timewom  argu- 
!  that  the  games  children  make  up 
faemselves  are  far  more  frightening 
annhing  that  could  pass  the  self- 
sed  codes  of  the  comic  books,  pub- 
's, mo%ie  makers,  tele\ision  author- 


ities and  toy  manufacturers'  council. 
Today's  entertainment,  the  violence 
vendors  say,  is  a  pale  reflection  of  chil- 
dren's naturally  wild  state. 

Look  at  what  parents  and  educators 
urge  upon  children  (the  argument  con- 
tinues), with  no  fear  about  their  junior 
psyches  being  damaged.  Punch  and 
Judy  is  full  of  \-icious  beatings,  and  fairy 
tales  are  really  horror  stories. 

Unfortunately,  such  parallels  are  not 
reassuring :  for  today's  \-i carious  \aolence 
is  both  pervasive  and  realistic.  Witches 
and  dragons  do  not  exist;  getaway  cars, 
bank  robbers,  and  switchblades  do. 

Because  the  medium  is  relatively  new, 
studies  of  the  effects  of  indiscriminate 
and  prolonged  television  \iewing  on  to- 
day's children  are  still  being  evaluated. 
However,  many  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted describing  the  effects  of  radio, 
comic  books  and  mo%ies  portraying  vio- 
lent scenes.  The  consensus  is  that  re- 
actions among  children  varj-  from  mild 
anxiety  to  nightmares;  from  pulling  the 
covers  over  their  heads,  to  bed-wetting 
and  to  insisting  on  getting  into  bed  with 
parents  for  protection.  Yet  radio  offers 
no  scary  pictures,  only  sound  effects;  in 
comic  books  the  picttires  do  not  move; 
and  at  the  mo\ies  there  is  an  adult 
alongside,  or  at  least  an  extended  period 
of  "coming  to"  in  the  lobby  and  the 
street  on  the  way  home. 

Reactions  to  a  threatening  scene  on 
television  are  likely  to  be  more  intense; 
the  child  is  already  at  home. 

The  \iolent  entertainment  forms  af- 
fect children  in  other  ways.  If  they  are 
not  becoming  actively  delinquent— our 
"good"  middle-class  children,  yours  and 
mine— they  are  becoming  passively 
jaded.  As  a  kind  of  self-protection,  they 
develop  thick  skins  to  avoid  being  upset 
by  the  gougings,  smashings  and  stomp- 
ings  they  see  on  TV.  As  the  voice  of 
reason  is  shown  to  be  a  swift  uppercut 
to  the  chin,  child  \iewers  cannot  afford 
to  get  involved,  for  if  they  did,  their 
emotions  would  be  shredded.  So  they 
keep  "cool,"  distantly  unaffected.  Bore- 
dom sets  in,  and  the  whole  cycle  starts 
over  again.  Bring  on  another  show  with 
even  more  bone-crushing  and  teeth- 
smashing  so  the  \iewers  will  react.  The 
dramas  reach  new  peaks  of  intensity; 
occasionally  the  continuity  acceptance 
editor  at  the  network  has  had  to  ad- 
monish: "On  page  40,  scene  8.5- delete 
the  way  Johnny  kills  Mrs.  Zagano.  As 
described  it  is  not  acceptable.  .  .  . 
Delete  the  screams  and  gurgles.  There's 
a  commercial  coming  up."  And  fiu"ther 
on,  "Try  to  cut  down  on  the  killings 
please." 

Please.  Of  another  script,  the  network 
editor  comments:  "Violent  death,  pages 
3,  19,  53,  61,  63,  64,  65.  On  page  4, 
scene  14,  don't  overdo  the  \iolence 
here— slapping  woman,  rabbit  punch, 
etc.  Page  -53,  scene  135—1  don't  see  how 
we  can  do  this  scene  acceptably.  It's 
too  gruesome  a  killing;  a  woman  does 
it— the  man  is  laughmg— it's  the  end  of 
an  act  before  a  commercial  and  we've 
got  too  much  \iolent  death  in  the  show 
as  it  is.  Please  kill  him  another  way. 
Even  off  camera  it's  too  awful.  This  is 
a  good  show  and  I  hope  we  can  fix  it  for 
acceptance." 

A  good  shou:  Sit  back  and  watch  the 
show  as  the  world  of  entertainment 
crosses  over  to  the  real  world.  News- 
papers tell  how  a  youthful  Midwest  gang 
has  modeled  itself  upon  its  favorite  TV 
program.  "We  are  untouchable,"  yells 
the  17-year-old  leader  when  the  gang  is 
picked  up         (Continued  on  page  32) 
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BY  PRINCE  MATCHABELLlS 


Shown  above,  Amana  Freezer-p/us-Refrigerator,  Model  BFF-125. 


Vfe  care  for  your  Amana 

)ng  after  it's  become  part  of  your  family 


ana's  Warranty  Lasts  Longer,  Covers  More 

At  Amana,  quality  is  a  way  of  life. 
It  all  began  110  years  ago,  when  a 
group  of  old-world  craftsmen  banded 
together  to  form  the  seven  Amana 
villages  in  Iowa.  The  Amana  dedica- 
i'l  to  quality  can  be  seen  in  every  detail  of  the 
)( utiful  Amana  Freezer-p//^5-Refrigerator  shown 
il  ve. 


he  exclusive  Amana  Five -Year 
|^^ranty  on  Total  Appliance  is  the  E"^; 
>'/  refrigeration  appliance  warranty  ^ 
:(,ering  parts  and  related  labor  too, 
c,  five  full  years.  Ask  your  dealer 
icee  this  written  warranty— only  Amana  protects 


your  investment  so  long,  so  well!  It's  proof  we 
care,  and  it  doesn't  cost  you  a  penny  extra! 

Only  Amana  Combines  Free-O '-Frost  J^yv^T 
and  Contact  Freezing! 

The  same  Amana  engineering  skill 
that  invented  the  upright  freezer 
has  solved  the  problem  of  combining  contact 
jreezinii  and  freedom  from  frost  in  one  freezer 
compartment.  Only  Amana  gives  you  fast  contact 
freezing  (with  all  food  on  or  directly  below  a 
prime  freezing  surface),  plus  the  exclusive 
Amana  Frost -Magnet  that  stops  frost  before  it 
starts.  Ends  defrosting  forever  in  the  freezer  or 
refrigerator! 


Two  Appliances  in  One 

You  get  a  full  family  sized  refrigerator  plus  a  gen- 
uine 179  pound  capacity  Amana  freezer  — all  in 
one  compact  unit  only  32  inches  wide.  It  can  be 
"built-in,"  is  available  in  colors  or 
with  genuine  wood  decorator  panels.     ^'  "S- 

No  other  appliance  of  its  kind  is  so 
carefully  constructed  to  keep  food  so 
fresh  and  nourishing. 

Buy  beauty.  Buy  performance.  Buy   ' ' 
an  Amana.  You'll  find  that  all  this  Amana  built-in 
extra  value     Ml  costs  no  more  in  the  long  run. 


ana. 


Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc..  Amana  3,  Iowa 
lacked  by  a  Century-Old  Tradition  of  Fine  Craftsmanship 


I  ^  Pie; 
.  i    W  m 

:    1  you 


Please... 
give  me 
your  love 


Little  Kim  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
in  an  alley  of  Seoul,  Korea.  She  was  found 
curled  up  behind  a  box,  shivering,  hungry 
and  frightened. 

Her  G.I.  father  probably  doesn't  even 
know  she  exists.  And  since  Kim  is  a  mixed- 
blood  child,  no  relative  will  ever  claim  her. 

Her  future?  Well,  that's  up  to  you.  Look 
at  her!  Her  every  movement  and  gesture 
seem  to  be  a  plea  for  someone  to  love  her. 
Will  you? 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  or  your  group 
can  "adopt"  a  boy  or  girl  equally  as  needy 
as  Kim,  in  your  choice  of  the  countries 
listed. 

Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

-CHRISTIAK  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  — 

Richmond,  Va.  23204 

I  wish  to  "adopt"  a    Q  boy      □  girl  in  Name  

(Country)  


You  will  receive  the  child's  picture,  life 
history,  and  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
letters,  Christmas  cards — and  love. 

Since  1938  American  sponsors  have  found 
this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  warm  personal 
friendship  with  a  deserving  child,  making 
it  possible  for  Christian  Children's  Fund  to 
assist  children  in  orphanages,  schools,  and 
special  projects  around  the  world. 

Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  needed  to  help  children  in  the 
following  countries  this  month:  Korea,  Ja- 
pan, Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Ameri- 
can Indians. 


I  will  pay  $  1 0  a  month  (S 1 20  a  year) 

D  monthly         □  semi-annually         □  yearly 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child's  name,  story,  address,  picture. 

I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to  give  S  

^  Q  Please  send  me  more  information  LHJI04 


Address. 

City  

State  


-Zip  Code. 


Canadians:  Write  1139  Bay  St.,  Toronto  5,  Can. 
Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080), 
with  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 


VIOLENCE  continued  from  page  !t9 

after  an  attempted  killing,  "you  can't 
do  anything  to  us!" 

And  the  real  world  crosses  over  to 
the  entertainment  world.  A  definition 
of  true-life  delinquency  could  just  as 
easily  apply  to  many  of  the  amoral 
private-eye  and  Western  heroes  playing 
on  movie  and  television  screens. 

Dr.  Lewis  Yablonsky,  youth  worker 
and  sociologist,  says  that  "one  of  the 
violent  gang  leader's  vital  functions  for 
gang  membership  is  to  serve  as  a  symbol 
of  idealized  violence." 

The  leader  of  a  violent  gang  called 
The  Bombers,  for  instance,  demanded 
that  new  members,  as  part  of  their  initia- 
tion, go  out  and  beat  up  somebody,  any 
somebody,  some  anybody.  That  be- 
havior is  recognized  as  socially  delin- 
quent. Yet  here  is  socially  acceptable 
behavior  in  the  form  of  a  character  out- 
lined for  the  hero  of  a  projected  "action- 
adventure"  series  on  a  leading  network: 

"Curiosity  is  the  keynote  to  Barton's 
character,  curiosity  to  the  point  of 
danger  and  death  ...  He  doesn't  al- 
ways find  out,  he  may  almost  get 
killed,  somebody  always  gets  badly 
hurt,  but  the  audience  gets  a  hell  of  a 
ride.  Despite  his  many  protests  that  he 
is  only  interested  in  research,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  he  is  fascinated  with  the 
amount  of  punishment  and  pressure  the 
human  body  can  sustain.  The  fact  that 
it  is  quite  often  his  own  body  that  takes 
the  punishment  makes  the  razor's  edge 
that  much  more  fascinating." 

Following  a  consultation  with  a  high 
executive  at  the  network,  it  was  decided, 
in  the  interests  of  gaining  a  wider  audi- 
ence, to  add  a  generous  dose  of  sadism 
to  the  basic  masochism. 

"As  our  protagonist  is  ...  in  a  haz- 
ardous occupation,  the  inclusion  of  sex 
and  violence  is  not  only  desirable  but 
can  be  accomplished  correctly  and  or- 
ganically. .  .  .  We  look  forward  to  a 
successful  season." 

\  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Eugene  David 
Glynn,  raises  some  pointed  questions 
about  these  sex-and-violence  programs 
that  children  see.  Doctor  Glynn  asks: 

"How  high  can  excitement  be  raised? 
What  will  be  the  result  of  such  constant 
stimulation?  It  is  too  soon  to  know  what 
children  so  mas.sively  exposed  to  sex  on 
television  will  consider  exciting  and  sex- 
stimulating  as  adults.  Will  reality  live 
up  to  the  fantasies  this  generation  has 
been  nursed  on? 

"These  children  are  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion ;  experience  is  exhausted  in  advance. 
There  is  little  they  have  not  seen  or 
done  or  lived  through,  and  yet  this  is 
secondhand  experience.  When  the  ex- 
perience itself  comes,  it  is  watered-down, 
for  it  has  already  been  half  lived,  but 
never  truly  felt." 

Where  is  the  dividing  line  between 
the  real  world  and  the  fantasy  world? 
The  problem,  if  it  is  any  consolation, 
is  not  exclusively  American.  A  group  of 
schoolteachers  in  Tokyo  is  currently 
forming  an  anti-TV-violence  committee. 
A  poem  in  a  Russian  magazine  deplores 
the  fact  that  too  many  parents  permit 
their  children  to  watch  unsuitable  pro- 
grams. In  England  authorities  filter  out 
the  most  offensive  material,  such  as  the 
too-raw  scenes  in  wild  Westerns  com- 
ing from  America.  Programs  deemed 
unsuitable  for  child  audiences  may  not 
be  shown  until  after  nine  p.m.  Yet  the 
British  are  by  no  means  blameless;  in 
Canada  there  are  complaints  that  one 
of  the  worst  programs  children  get  to 
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see  is  The  Saint,  a  private-eye 
originating  in  Britain. 

However,  in  many  counWies  aroi 
the  world  the  most  violent  TV  progra 
films,  comic  books  and  toys  are  i 
to  simply  as  "American  style."  Cani 
style  be  changed,  can  nonviolent  va 
be  substituted? 

Some  parents  think  so.  Believing  I 
education  against  violence  should  s 
as  early  as  possible,  they  are  refusin: 
buy  their  children  toy  weapons  of 
kind.  Others  are  taking  to  heart 
opinion  of  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicof 
Connecticut: 

"If  a  child  is  permitted  to  sit  lik 
vegetable,  pursuing  moronic  mure 
and  ceaseless  crimes,  he  suffers,  and 
parents  do  too,  in  the  end.  Parents  i 
learn  to  say,  'No,  you  may  not  listei 
or  look  at  that'  as  well  as  'Yes'  or 
shrug  and  say  'OK.' 

"Parents  must  take  positive  steps 
improve  the  televiewing  habits  of  tl 
children  and  themselves.  And  the 
vision  industry  must  fulfill  its  obi 
tion  to  its  viewers.  It  has  produced 
grams  of  real  significance.  It  has 
ported  public  affairs  with  insight 
imagination.  It  can  use  its  resource 
it  only  has  the  will  to  do  so.' 

There  are  many  forms  that  pro! 
can  take,  short  of  parents'  picket 
around  the  studios.  As  an  indivic 
you  can  express  your  disapproval 
writing  to  the  sponsor,  in  care  of 
station  or  network,  to  your  Congn 
man  and  to  the  Federal  Communicat 
Commission  in  Washington. 

You  can  also  express  your  sentim 
through  group  action.  The  PTA, 
instance,  has  several  regional  gro 
that  evaluate  television  programs, 
your  local  PTA  doesn't  belong  to  s' 
a  group,  write  for  information  to: 
tional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach 
700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago  11, 

The  American  Association  of  Univ 
sity  Women,  2401  Virginia  Aven 
N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.C.,  also  ev£ 
ates  the  content  of  mass  media.  Th 
are  organizations  devoted  exclusiv 
to  broadcasting.  The  oldest  (establisl 
in  1949)  is  the  National  Association 
Better  Radio  and  Television,  882  \ 
toria  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 

N.A.F.B.R.A.T.  publishes  a  quarte 
newsletter,  an  annual  survey  of  el 
dren's  programs,  and  occasional  pam) 
lets.  Its  president,  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Log 
often  testifies  at  Congressional  hearin 

Another  national  organization  is  ' 
American  Council  for  Better  Bra 
casts,  423  North  Pinckney  Strt 
Madison  3,  Wis.,  Dr.  Leslie  Spen 
executive  director.  Founded  in  li 
A.C.B.B.  monitors  programs  and 
mits  its  rating  reports  to  sponsc 
networks.  Congressional  committ 
and  Government  agencies.  L 
N.A.F.B.R.A.T.,  it  publishes  a  ne 
bulletin  {Better  Broadcasts, 
times  a  year),  an  annual  look-lisi 
report,  and  other  material. 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  fom 
personal  watch  society;  for  all  of  us 
sit  down  with  our  children  and  wal 
what  they  are  seeing,  to  check  on 
programs  at  regular  intervals,  and 
issue  our  own  home  license  as  to  wl 
may  or  may  not  be  seen. 

Such  a  schedule  may  be  demandi 
but  at  present  we  have  no  alternati 
we  cannot  afford  to  leave  our  childi 
unguarded  in  the  care  of  the  televisi 
baby-sitter.  Not,  at  least,  until  the  bal 
sitter  comes  forward  with  more  relia 
references. 


This  prize-winning  cook  says: 


"Chicken  fried  in  Crisco  doesn't  taste  greasy!" 


(Naturally,  It's  digestible) 


You  too  can  make  fried  chicken  that's  light  and  crisp,  with  no 
greasy  taste.  Fry  the  way  this  prize-winner  does— with  Crisco. 

Foods  fried  right  in  Crisco  don't  taste  greasy.  All  shortenings 
aren't  alike.  Crisco  has  an  exclusive  vegetable  formula.  It's 


highly  unsaturated,  with  added  special  protection  against 
greasy  taste.  No  other  shortening  has  Crisco's  formula. 

So,  if  you  want  digestible  fried  foods  that  don't  taste  greasy 
—use  Crisco.  The  best  cooks  do. 


You  need  tne  added  cleaning  power  of  Clorox  bleach  to  get  out  suds-proof  dirt  like  this.  New  King  size 


mm 


1 

think 
about 

him 

all 

No  one  can  rightly  say  what  the  long  war  in  the  Vietnam  means  to  plain  Americans.  It  is 
being  fought  outside  the  United  States,  but  this  has  been  true  of  most  wars  in 

which  this  country  has  engaged.  It  is  LIlTlw  dragging  along  in  an  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, but  this  was  true  for  a  long  time  in  the  Korean  conflict,  and  in  both  world  wars.  The  frustra- 
tions many  of  us  feel,  the  political  ironies,  the  dislike  of  being  involved  in  the  troubles  of  a  faraway 
and  little-known  country,  are  mass  reactions  obscuring  the  great  sacrifices  that  this  limited  war 
demands  of  those  whose  lives  it  touches.  American  servicemen  are  showing  the  same  courage 
and  heroism  in  the  jungles  of  Vietnam  that  they  have  shown  in  other  wars,  and  the  death  they  are 
meeting  there  is  as  terrifying— and  as  final— as  any  war  can  inflict.  The  course  of  this  war,  and 
the  tide  of  events  that  controls  it,  can  be  followed  in  the  headlines.  But  the  human  story  behind 
the  fighting  must  find  its  source  among  those  who,  in  patient  suffering,  have  faced  the  moment  of 
'truth:  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Americans  who  have  died  in  Vietnam.  In  the  article  that  follows, 
five  bereaved  women— four  wives  and  one  mother— tell  of  how  they  received  the  terrible  news 
that  death  had  overtaken  their  men,  how  they  survived  the  first  shock,  and  how  they  view  this 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  its  meaning  for  their  country,  their  fatherless  children  and  themselves. 


Again  and  again  the  war  in  Vietnam  brings  death  to  brave  young  Americans 
—and  heartbreak  to  those  bereft  of  a  cherished  husband,  a  beloved  son. 


By  SYLVIA  PLAPINGER 


f^ane  Payne,  in  her  eighth 
nu  ni :  [  regnancy.  was  bathing  16-month-old 
Carl  when  the  phone  rang  in  her  trailer  house 
in  Columbus,  Ga.  She  wTapped  him  in  a  towel 
and  carried  him  to  the  phone.  It  was  her 
mother-in-law,  calling  from  Sandersville,  160 
miles  away.  While  she  was  on  the  phone  two 
friends  walked  in,  dressed  the  baby  and  sat 
with  her  until  a  Western  Union  boy  brought  a 
telegram  from  the  Pentagon. 

Captain  Payne's  mother  had  received  her 
telegram  from  the  Army  earlier.  She  wanted  her 
daughter-in-law  to  be  prepared  for  the  shock, 
but  did  not  want  her  to  be  alone  even  when  she 
called  her,  so  she  first  telephoned  friends  of 
Jane's  who  lived  nearby.  The  couple  rushed  to 
a  hospital  to  pick  up  tranquilizers,  and  reached 
Jane  moments  after  her  mother-in-law  had  told 
her  that  her  husband  was  dead. 

"At  first  I  didn't  believe  it,"  Mrs.  Payne 
said.  "I  guess  I  was  numb.  A  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily drove  down  from  Sandersville  and  took  Carl 
and  me  back  with  him  that  afternoon.  My 
friends  remained  and  cleaned  up  the  trailer.  We 
stayed  with  my  husband's  parents  for  about 
nine  days.  Hut  the  strain  began  to  be  too  much: 
neighbors  and  relatives  came  and  went  all  day. 
My  mother-in-law  and  I  decided  to  come  back 


Recalling  that  World  War  II 
took  40(1000  American  lives, 
that  another  54,000 
perished  in  Korea,  our  losses 
in  Vietnam  seem  trifling— fewer 
than  200  men  at  last  report. 
Bat  grieving  hearts  take  no 
account  of  numbers;  to  the 
widows  and  mothers,  Vietnam 
is  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars. 


to  Columbus  on  Christmas  Eve.  A  few  days 
later  we  received  the  news  that  Adrian's  body 
had  arrived  in  the  States.  We  returned  to  his 
hometouTi  for  the  funeral.  I  wanted  to  have  my 
baby  here  at  the  base  hospital,  so  1  came  back 
to  Columbus  soon  after  that.  It  was  good  I  did. 
He  was  born  three  weeks  early." 

Capt.  Lloyd  Adrian  Payne,  who  was  30  when 
he  died  in  December.  1963.  had  studied  engi- 
neering at  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina, 
where  he  completed  the  R.O.T.C.  program,  and 
was  commissioned  as  a  regular  Army  officer  in 
1955.  ("He  was  preparing  himself  for  anything 
that  might  happen,"  said  Mrs.  Payne.  "He 
loved  the  American  way  of  life,  and  felt  he  was 
protecting  it.")  Then  followed  years  of  addi- 
tional training,  including  the  Ranger  Course, 
one  of  the  most  specialized  the  Army  then 
offered,  and  tours  of  duty  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  In  1963  he  knew  he  was  due  for  a  hard- 
ship tour,  and  requested  Vietnam.  After  a  six- 
week  training  course  at  Fort  Bragg,  he  left  for 
Vietnam  in  August,  1963,  where  he  became  an 
adviser  to  a  battalion  stationed  in  Da  Xang, 
in  the  northern  part  of  South  Vietnam.  Most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  the  field.  He  died  on 
December  15,  of  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  chest. 
He  had  previou.sly  been  given  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal,  and  was  posthumously 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Silver  Star. 


The  death  of  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon  moved 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Shannon  (rear),  to 
lodge  protests  in  Washington.  His  widow  is  shown 
(foreground)  with  her  two  children.  Dee,  4.  Laura,  3. 


Among  the  official  and  semiofficial  letters  ar. 
documents  Jane  received,  there  was  nope  whic . 
adequately  described  the  circumstances  of  he 
husband's  death.  Because  she  had  not  bee 
with  him,  she  needed  to  know  just  how  he  die 
and  why,  how  much  pain  he  had,  how  long  h 
had  to  suffer.  At  last  she  v\Tote  to  a  sergean 
Adrian  had  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Back  cam 
a  long  reply  describing  in  detail  the  battle  i 
which  Jane's  husband  was  killed,  his  heroisn 
and  the  respect  he  earned  from  his  men.  Sh 
learned  what  she  wanted  most  to  know— tha 
he  lived  only  a  few  minutes  and  was  not  in  pain 

Columbus,  Ga.,  is  equally  distant  from  th 
towns  in  which  Jane's  parents  and  in-laws  live 
To  avoid  friction,  she  decided  to  stay  there  ii 
her  four-room  trailer.  Also,  she  wanted  to  b 
near  her  many  service  friends  at  Fort  Benning 
"Military  people  are  so  much  more  understand 
ing  than  most  others,"  she  said.  "We  all  hav 
the  same  problems."  In  addition,  it's  importan 
for  her  to  have  the  hospital's  services  for  he 
children,  both  of  whom  are  asthmatic. 

In  a  year  or  so,  she  will  have  to  make  som 
long-range  decisions,  and  move  to  a  more  pei 
manent  home.  Her  greatest  concern  now  is  he 
sons.  She  feels  heavily  the  responsibility  o 
bringing  them  up  without  their  father.  Sh 
wants  them  to  be  real  boys,  but  is  afraid  the; 
are  too  constantly  surrounded  by  women.  Ther 


When  Capt.  Lloyd  Adrian  Payne  died  of  gunsho 
wounds,  his  wife  Jane  (above)  was  pregnant  wit 
Adrian  Wesley  (left).  His  older  brother  Carl,  2 
has  as  legacy  his  father's  letters  from  Vietnam 


no  one  co  piay  bad.  wiQl  Oiisin,  ca  ^inviiie-  oner 
nd  of  male  aen-vity  and.  poinn  of  view  dieir 
lier  would,  kawe^ 

She  aaid.  "rni         hu^  all  (fey — E  dan'z 

-  e^to  nhintf  QT&ed^rggaedi..  iktdic'aaac 
rlier  peopifc  Yaa  liave-  no  make  an 

-  at  at  night: .  .  .  ciiaCi  cke hani  tdrae- ... 
m  aauaily  aione^ . .  .  and  riise^s  cariliie..  E  trftinu- 
id  I  ziunk  and  E  can"  c  aie^  " 

Sie  filled  her  eup  with  hiacfc  eoffiae  far 
i&  tfaird  titn&  and  lighted  anat&ar  d^irHcn& 
tdnan  haa  actnialLy  heei  away  lirom  me  &ir  a. 
ar  auw,  "  aiie  eontinued,  "aa  E  bad  became 
i-:ed  m  living  akme  and.  doing- dnnip  far 
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\iing  is  reading  dieae  letxaa.." 
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("Ja^caia  Pajfne;.  a  jenausr  atct  mtHanutic^. 
oliicer,  'Whii  k^c  a  miiicajy  Log  tucng  his  ~.iur 
in.  Tieaiam..  Seic  de^  (jancen.  air  -Tiie  iihiliinHi- 
if  the  'inunnry .  as  his  Le35BS  indicavst.  : 

.  Ei^as^e- hint  his  (onmresngaK  ill  tteSiurit^emm 
army  snmsr  <wj^  H  ^  in:  ifer  &^  m  ni  rjifc 
'itrie  driirinHi  in  riie  hamie-.  E  w.uiraft  laitly  m  »ri4. 
for  E  .IP''*  -a  -jftft  -ift  ^n*jui  otuh*  ii  iie  irr.&  iiita. 
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aniieHgirriie^t.  miret  oui^.^  ag»- 

arBfjans- '0)ir  v/initi»f"  '.  -vrsJt  ":tar  7 

^.luid  If  - 

-liaiiHS 
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iirmnrrt — "ns  3-  m'  iik  wyzr  -n  yiii  aiit"tiK  iamiy . 
am  'ou.  mmv  -.na-.  ^s<i  ins  ii  mnic— E  itu 
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Vrrs.  JJianes  -nDlow®'  las  Tea'ffl'  okht  tdcc  iow.  twt 
micmgmr  jiex  ri  AieTTaTT.  Sts  "Tss  "h^ft  ntlctrEffr  tc 
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::cal  TTcur-ier  tip  Zaqf.  '.sin  1.  •*.'amBr  x 
s  ais  rncther.  ^*rs.  K^ei  K.-smer  iire 
-  -  ather  chilctrer.  three  of  them  rnar—ei. 
-  i  Tts  is  a  irandctauffiTrBr,  Cvdnev  A/atun. 

I 


^ hree  sporting  coats  scouted  here  from  left  to  right:  hooded  water-repel- 
lent coat  of  wide-wale  corduroy,  wool  paisley  lined,  with  full-yoke  back, 
8-16,  $65,  Glen  of  Michigan.  Bonnie  Doon  stockings;  Sandler  shoes. 
Double-breasted  wool  blanket  plaid  coat.  5-15.  $60,  PRL.  Bonnie  Doon 
stockings.  Glentex  scarf:  American  Astral  mittens.  Double-breasted  suede 
coat  with  half-belt  in  back,  5-15,  $95,  Leathermode.  Calderon  bag. 


Sporting-life  classics:  wool  turtleneck  pullover,  34-42:  wool  cardigan, 

36-40.  Both.  $9  95  Wool  wrap-around  skirt.  8-16,  $14.  All  by  Pendleton. 
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^er  the  years,  duty  has  often  separated 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  from  his  four  children. 
Experience  taught  him,  long  before  his  nomina- 
tion as  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
that  long-distance  phoning  was  not  enough. 
Only  by  writing  his  girls  and  boys  at  some 
length  could  the  senator  express  fully  his  con- 
cern for  their  growth  and  well-being  in  heart, 
mind  and  body. 

An  early  riser,  he  often  composed  these  fam- 
ily letters  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  pecking  them 
out  on  a  portable  typewriter.  None  was  revised. 
Once,  in  his  Senate  office,  he  remarked  to  me, 
"Through  letters  I  preserved  emotional  close- 
ness with  my  children.  It  worked  out  better 
than  you  might  have  imagined." 

The  four  letters  presented  here  were  written 
to  his  first-horn  child,  Joanne,  now  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ross.  Made  available  to  me  by  Sen- 
ator Goldwater  and  Mrs.  Ross,  the  selection 
ranges  from  the  time  .Joanne  was  12  years  old 
until  her  wedding  day. 

Mrs.  Ross  is  the  wife  of  a  resident  surgeon  at 
Harbor  General  Hospital  in  Torrance,  Calif., 
and  the  mother  of  four  children:  six-year-old 
Carolyn,  five-year-old  Cynthia  (whom  they  call 
"CC"),  three-year-old  Thomas  Michael  and 
one-year-old  Alison.  "I  saved  these  letters  be- 
cause they  were  so  beautiful,"  Mrs.  Ross  told 
me.  "Daddy  put  so  much  of  himself  into  them." 

Urged  in  the  letters  to  develop  self-reliance, 
Mrs.  Ro.ss  is  meeting  that  injunction  fully. 
"She  is  .so  unspoiled,"  her  mother  said,  "that 
she  does  her  own  housework  and  her  own  cook- 
ing. She  cares  for  the  children  herself,  with  the 
help  only  of  baby-sitters,  and  even  does  her  own 
sewing."  The  Goldwaters'  modern  desert  home 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  a  guest  cottage  which 
Joanne  and  her  family  often  use. 

Mrs.  Ross  speaks  of  her  family  with  great 
affection.  "Daddy  and  Mother  are  opposite 
personalities.  He  likes  camping.  Slie  is  happier 
in  a  resort.  Yet  she  has  learned  to  cultivate  his 
interests.  My  brothers,  Barry  Jr.  and  Mike,  are 
also  very  different  from  each  other. 

"Barry  is  so  intense  that  he  once  developed 
an  ulcer.  He  looks  like  Daddy,  and  he  is  always 
trying  to  live  up  to  Daddy's  image.  Both  Daddy 


and  he  think  they're  right,  and  when  they 
disagree  there's  quite  a  merry-go-round. 

"Mike  doesn't  look  like  Daddy,  and  isn't  bur- 
dened with  the  image.  Mike's  his  own  man, 
sharp,  clever  and  witty.  My  twenty-year-old 
sister— little  Peggy  as  we  call  her,  to  distin- 
guish her  from  Moth«|;,  who  is  known  as  big 
I'f*KKy  — is  an  easy-going,  sweet,  beautiful, 
I)oised  girl  who  grew  up  very  fast." 

The  years  spani^d  by  the  letters  remain 
vivid  to  Mrs.  Ross.  "Camping  trips  with 
Daddy,"  she  told  me,  "are  the  outstanding 
memories  of  my  childhood.  We  started  the  trips 
when  I  was  ten.  Little  Peggy  missed  them  all. 
Barry  Jr.  and  Mike  were  little  boys  and  tagged 
along.  It  seemed  I  had  all  the  fun." 

—  Fi.oFtA  Rheta  Schrkiber 

June  11,  1948 

Dearest  Joanne: 

Those  beautiful  quaking  aspens  you  have 
seen  in  the  forests  as  we  have  driven  along  have 
one  purpo.se  in  life.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
them  because  they  remind  me  a  lot  of  Mommy 
and  me  and  you  kids.  Those  aspens  are  born 
and  grow  just  to  protect  the  spruce  tree  when  it 
is  born.  As  the  spruce  grows  bigger  and  bigger, 
the  aspens  gradually  grow  old  and  tired  and 
even  die  after  a  while,  but  the  spruce  which  has 
had  its  tender  self  protected  in  its  childhood 
grows  into  one  of  the  forest's  most  wonderful 
trees.  Now  think  about  Mommy  and  me  as 
aspens  standing  there  quaking  our  selfs  in  the 
winds  that  blow,  catching  the  cold  snows  of 
life,  bearing  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  all  to  pro- 
tect you  from  those  things  until  you  are  strong 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  do  them  yourself. 
We  aren't  quaking  from  fear  but  from  the  joy 
of  being  able  to  see  your  life  develop,  and  you 
grow  into  tall,  straight  men  and  women.  Now 
you  have  almost  reached  the  point  where  you 
don't  need  us  as  much  as  you  used  to,  just  like 
the  spruce  reaches  a  place  in  his  life  where  the 
aspens  are  not  much  use  to  him. 

Now  you  stand  like  the  young  spruce,  a 
pretty,  straight  young  thing  whose  head  is 
beginning  to  peep  above  the  protection  of 
Mommy's  and  Daddy's  watchfulness. 


We  have  seen  you  grow  this  far  and  have 
influenced  you  all  we  could  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  beauty  that  is  now  yours.  Funny  thing 
about  that  word  beauty  ...  I  don't  mean  just  a 
pretty  face  and  a  pretty  body,  but  I  mean  some- 
thing deeper.  Take  Mommy  .  .  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  world  .  .  .  not  because 
her  face  is  pretty,  but  because  people  like  her  to 
be  around  .  .  .  she  smiles,  she  helps  other  people, 
she  is  kind  and  thoughtful  .  .  .  that,  Joanne,  is 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  beauty.  The 
spruce  tree  is  like  that  too.  He  reaches  the  age 
we  have  been  talking  about  and  then  he  is 
pretty,  but  what  he  grows  into  after  he  goes  on 
his  own  is  up  to  him.  Will  his  branches  reach 
toward  God's  sky  and  protect  those  weary 
people  who  come  to  rest  under  him?  .  .  .  Will 
you  in  your  growing  become  a  woman  the  world 
wants  to  know  because  you  will  offer  the  friend- 
ship of  your  heart  to  them?  Or  will  the  tree  and 
you  not  grow  these  branches  but  hold  them 
unto  yourselves,  becoming  still  a  pretty  tree 
and  a  pretty  woman  but  ugly  to  the  thinking  of 
men  and  women? 

Will  this  tree  cover  his  branches  with  bright, 
shiny  leaves  that  will  reflect  to  all  who  pass  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  .  .  .  will  you  grow  so  that 
your  smile  and  your  eyes  will  reflect  to  all  the 
happiness  of  your  heart  ...  or  will  you  both 
become  things  of  homeliness  because  you  won't 
share  with  the  world  the  joy  of  living  and  the 
happiness  of  your  minds  and  hearts? 

I  am  telling  you  all  this  because  from  now  on 
a  lot  of  what  you  eventually  become  ...  a 
lovely  woman  ...  a  happy  woman  ...  a  bril- 
liant, popular  woman  depends  on  you.  You 
can't  go  through  life  being  these  things  and 
at  the  same  time  frowning. 

You  can't  achieve  these  things  and  be 
grumpy  .  .  .  you  have  to  grow  so  that  your  every 
deed  and  look  reflect  the  glory  that  is  now  in 
your  heart  and  soul.  Smile  .  .  .  think  right  .  .  . 
believe  in  God  and  your  family  and  your 
country.  .  .  .  You  can  become  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  this  world-wide  forest  of 
men  and  women.  It's  up  to  you. 

I  love  you 
Daddy 


Senator  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  treasured  by  his  daughter  Joanjie, 
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Jan.  18, 1950 

My  Darling  Joanne: 

On  this  your  fourteenth  birthday  I  would 
like  to  wish  for  you  all  the  happiness  and  beauty 
this  world  can  offer  a  young  and  beautiful  girl. 
I  would  also  like  to  say  a  few  things  to  you 
that  can  be  said  again  and  again  during  your 
life,  so  that  explains  the  letter  instead  of  just  a 
talk  whose  words  would  float  on  out  an  open 
window. 

These  words  you  can  save  if  you  wish  and 
read  them  again  when  you  are  older. 

As  you  are  now  fourteen,  I  should  tell  you 
some  things  a  girl  of  that  age  should  be  doing, 
and  as  far  as  that  goes,  a  girl  of  any  age.  You 
must  be  tolerant  and  patient  with  other  people. 
You  must  not  be  selfish.  You  must  remember 
that  because  you  have  been  fortunate  to  have 
been  born  in  a  family  with  a  small  amount  of 
what  people  call  wealth  that  you  must  be  very 
careful  of  the  things  I  have  already  mentioned, 
tolerance  and  patience.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  for- 
get these  things,  but  you  must  never,  never 
forget  them. 

Your  attitude  at  times  toward  Mommy  and 
me  is  -one  of  impatience  born  of  a  thought  in 
your  head  that  we  don't  understand  you  or  your 
desires  as  a  young  girl.  We  are  not  that  old  that 
we  have  forgotten  our  own  young  days,  and 
what  we  advise  you  is  born  of  experience.  What 
we  tell  you  are  signposts  along  your  life  whose 
letters  have  been  painted  with  the  colors  of 
years.  We  want  you  to  heed  us  and  to  listen  to 
us.  As  you  grow  older,  what  we  tell  you  and  ad- 
vise you  will  be  tempered  with  what  you  are 
able  to  associate  with  those  things  from  your 
own  growing  experience,  but  right  now  when 
you  are  only  fourteen  you  must  lean  on  us  and 
believe  us. 

Laziness  in  your  schoolwork  and  your  work 
at  home  will  only  result  in  your  being  a  lazy 
woman,  and  believe  me,  man  to  girl,  there  is 
nothing  worse  than  a  lazy  woman  unless  it's  two 
lazy  women. 

It  is  easy  to  become  lazy.  It  is  a  bad  habit 
that  many,  many  people  in  this  world  have  got- 
ten into,  but  it  is  not  a  habit  that  attractive 
people  will  ever  get  into. 


Watch  these  things  I  have  told  you  about. 
Tolerance,  patience  and  laziness.  You  have 
shown  signs  of  all  of  them,  and  it  has  been 
only  natural.  You  are  still  very  young  and  you 
can  change  these  things,  and  I  am  asking  you 
that  during  this  coming  year  you  try  real  hard 
to  correct  them.  Change  your  tone  of  voice  to 
Mommy  and  me  and  your  brothers  and  sister. 
We  all  want  to  live  together  in  a  happy,  con- 
tented home,  and  with  you  screeching  at  the 
others  it  won't  be  so  happy. 

Remember,  Joanne,  that  the  happiest  people 
in  this  world  are  the  people  who  are  busy  trying 
to  make  others  happy.  The  truest  words  ever  said 
or  written  are:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you."  Keep  those  words 
close  to  your  heart  and  let  the  feeling  of  them 
go  through  your  every  thought  and  every  act. 
It  is  easy  to  say,  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  but  it's 
hard  to  say,  "Will  it  help  others?"  but  those  last 
four  words  can  become  the  slide  rule  of  your 
actions  that  will  make  your  life  the  happy,  won- 
derful thing  that  I  know  it  will  always  be.  I  am 
proud  to  be  your  father.  Love  always 

Daddy 

(Undated,  circa  1952) 

Dearest  Joanne: 

I  keep  thinking  that  I  will  see  you  each  day, 
and  when  night  comes  and  that  hasn't  hap- 
pened, then  I  renew  again  my  pledge  to  write 
you  on  the  morrow.  This  then  is  the  morning 
for  the  letter,  but  believe  me  I  would  much 
prefer  sitting  with  you  someplace  and  talking 
this  over  with  you  than  resorting  to  the  coldness 
of  black  print  on  white  paper.  So  when  you 
read  it,  if  there  are  questions,  then  we  can  talk 
next  time  we  are  together  .  .  .  but  then  the 
subject  isn't  that  kind  .  .  .  it's  just  what  your 
old  man  thinks  about  the  period  of  your  life 
you  are  going  through  ...  I  say  these  things  to 
you  'cause  I  remember  just  about  your  age  I 
got  to  thinking  the  same  things,  and  I  guess  I 
got  as  low  in  the  mind  as  you  seem  to  be  .  .  . 
you  see  I  started  school  with  the  idea  that  I 
didn't  need  to  study  ...  I  wasn't  exactly  lazy, 
but  I  didn't  apply  myself  ...  I  had  a  much 
better  time  doing  other  things  .  .  .  Sort  of  like 


you,  isn't  it?  Well,  one  day  I  figured  out  that  if 
I  wanted  to  be  a  poor  student,  then  I  was  on 
the  right  path,  but  if  I  wanted  to  pass  and  to 
make  better  grades,  then  a  little  work  was  in 
order  .  .  .  and  by  golly  it  worked,  and  you 
know  what  .  .  .  everything  else  worked  better 
too  ...  I  had  more  fun  and  I  got  along  in  other 
activities  better  .  .  .  Which  leads  me  to  this 
point  .  .  .  It's  almost  impossible  for  one  person 
to  be  everything  to  herself  or  to  anyone  .  .  . 
there  have  to  be  compromises  .  .  like  an  air- 
plane .  .  .  when  we  want  to  make  a  fast  one, 
then  we  have  to  forget  payload  and  lift  ...  if 
we  want  payload  and  lift,  then  we  have  to  for- 
get speed  ...  to  get  the  best  airplane  for  all 
purposes  we  compromise  between  all  the  fac- 
tors ...  By  doing  this  we  build  better  and  bet- 
ter airplanes  that  go  faster  and  faster  and 
carry  more  and  more  ...  so  it  is  with  a  person. 
If  she  wants  to  be  a  good  student  and  nothing 
else,  then  she  gives  up  other  interests  ...  if  she 
wants  to  be  social,  then  she  forgets  her  school- 
ing .  .  .  Now,  if  she  wants  to  be  a  little  of  both, 
she  compromises  .  .  .  she  studies  a  little  more 
and  plays  a  little  less,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  she  is  better  at  both  school  and  the  extra- 
curricular affairs.  .  . 

What  you  should  do  then  is  to  study  a  bit 
more  and  play  a        {Continued  on  page  121) 


these  letters  reveal  a  father's  hopes  for  a  girl's  passage  toward  womanhood. 


OGDEN  NASH 


There  is  one  old  hymn  that  now  arouses  my  curiosity  as  well  as  my  zest, 
Which  is  the  one  that  begins.  "For  all  the  saints  who 
from  their  labors  rest." 
Heaven  knows  all  the  saints  have  earned  a  good  rest  after 
their  hardships  on  this  earthly  scene. 
But  I  wonder  how  much  rest  they  actually  get  on  the 
Eve  of  All  Saints'  Day,  generally  known  as  Halloween. 
Despite  nostalgia  that  increases  with  age,  I  don't  insist  that  new  ways  are 

decadent  and  only  the  old  ways  are  fit  to  venerate. 
But  I  do  feel  that  the  celebration  of  Halloween  has  tended  to  degenerate. 
I  can  remember  when  children  got  an  adequate  thrill  from  ringing  doorbells 
and  running  away,  or  rigging  ticktacks  on  the  window,  or  even  bobbing  for  apples, 
While  they  now  amuse  themselves  by  upsetting  gravestones  and  desecrating  chapels. 
I  try  to  refrain  from  crabbedness  and  contentiousness 
and  general  fly-off-the-handleism. 
But  I  find  it  difficult  when  the  young  have  ceased 
to  distinguish  between  mischief  and  vandalism. 
What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned  urchin  who  terrified  his  cooperative 
relatives  with  the  aid  of  an  old  sheet  and  a  lighted  pumpkin? 
He  has  given  way  to  a  savage  and  malicious  breed 


compounded  of  country  slicker  and  city  bumpkin. 
These  yahoos  are  driven  by  some  senseless  compulsion  for  destruction,  not  even 
their  court-assigned  psychiatrist  can  put  a  curb  on  it; 
:f  they  see  a  tire,  they  slash  it;  if  they  see  a  window,  they 
either  break  it  or  soap  a  dirty  noun  or  verb  on  :t. 
On  Halloween  it's  not  the  ghoulies  and  ghosties  and  long-legged  beasties 
that  put  my  peace  of  mind  to  flight, 
It's  the  things  that  go  bump  in  the  night. 
I  am  by  now  something  of  a  cynic; 
I  suspect  that  any  bumps  in  the  night  of  Halloween  are 


less  likely  to  be  caused  by  hobgoblins  or  bogles  than  by  juvenile  humans 
rolling  a  full  garbage  pail  over  a  fence  and  into  a  swimming  pool, 
tossing  a  cherry  bomb  into  the  ambulance  carrying  an  emergency  patient  to  the  clinic 
I  say  humans,  but  their  divorce  from  the  human  race  seems  absolute  and  utter. 
Although  they  will  on  occasion  help  an  old  lady  to  cross  the  street 
by  propelling  her  with  their  elbows  off  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  gutter. 
Then,  of  course,  no  Halloween  would  be  complete  without  Trick  or  Treat. 
This  is  a  system  of  extortion  that  has  grown  even  beyond 
the  incredible  and  the  preposterous. 
It  equals  the  Mafia  in  ruthlessness  and  arrogance, 
it  is  altogether  Cosa  Nosterous. 
These  are  my  glummer  thoughts,  but  I  have  others  that  are  not  so  glum. 
One  of  which  is  that  too  often  the  only  visible  part  of  the  pond  of  youth  is  the  scum. 
My  hope  continues  undimmed 
That  inevitably  the  scum  will  be  skimmed. 
With  such  thoughts  in  mind  I  firmly  expect  that  on  some  future  All  Saints'  Eve 
all  the  saints  will  enjoy  undisturbed  rest  from  their  labors, 
And  so,  I  selfishly  add,  will  I  and  my  neighbors. 


My 
Life 
With 


Early  this  year  the  nation's  press  reported  in 
garbled  dispatches  a  shocking  story  about  cancer 
researcher  Olive  Stull  Davis,  who  had  become  a 
cancer  victim  herself after  years  of  handling  can- 
cerous chickens.  Here,  in  her  own  words,  is  the 
true  account  of  her  courageous  battle-in  the  lab- 
oratory and  out- against  the  disease  she  has 
been  trying  to  suppress  for  eleven  long  years. 


f 


By  OLIVE  STULL  DAVIS 


/ 


\ 


I  lay  dozing  on  my  bed  in  the  half- 
dark  of  the  West  African  evening, 
waiting  until  it  was  time  to  dress  for 
the  last  big  social  event  of  the  school 
year— a  dinner  party  given  by  the 
principal  of  the  college,  followed  by 
the  student  and  faculty  spring  dance. 
It  was  late  in  May,  1953,  near  the  end 
of  a  wonderful  year  I'd  had  as  a  Ful- 
bright  Research  Scholar  attached  to 
the  Faculty  of  Agriculture  of  Univer- 
sity College  at  Ibadan,  Nigeria. 

I  had  been  a  real  part  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  college  for  eight 
months.  In  that  time  I  had  also  trav- 
eled widely  through  Nigeria,  the  Brit- 
ish Cameroons,  Dahomey,  Togo  and 
the  Gold  Coast  (now  Ghana),  seeing 
a  great  deal  of  West  Africa.  After  the 
academic  year  ended,  I  intended  to 
fly  to  Leopoldville,  travel  by  river 
steamer  up  the  Congo,  and  then  go 
by  <rain  to  Capetown,  South  Africa. 
There  would  be  stops  at  Elisabeth- 
ville  to  visit  the  Veterinary  Research 
Laboratory  there,  at  Victoria  Falls, 
and  at  Johannesburg  to  visit  the  near- 
by government  Veterinary  Laboratory 
at  Onderstepoort.  From  Capetown  a 
ship  would  take  me  up  the  East  Af- 
rican coast,  and  through  the  Suez 


Canal,  and  on  to  London,  with  stops 
along  the  way  at  eighteen  exotic 
ports,  including  Zanzibar.  Zanzibar! 
I  might  be  the  only  woman  from  Indi- 
ana who  had  ever  been  there. 

Now,  as  I  rested  before  the  college 
party,  I  wondered  about  the  verdict 
on  the  enlarged  lymph  gland  which 
had  been  surgically  removed  from  my 
groin  a  few  days  before.  It  had  been 
taken  for  microscopic  examination 
and  diagnosis  of  the  cause  for  the 
enlargement  of  glands  in  both  groins 
and  both  sides  of  my  neck.  Actually,  I 
had  been  aware  of  these  large  lymph 
nodes  for  almost  a  year,  long  before 
I  left  Purdue  University  for  Nigeria  in 
September,  1952;  so  their  develop- 
ment was  not  a  result  of  my  being  in 
the  tropics.  In  fact,  I  had  been  in  ex- 
cellent health  until  a  brief  illness  in 
May  (apparently  a  bout  of  an  intes- 
tinal flu)  drew  the  attention  of  the 
college  doctor  to  the  groups  of  en- 
larged lymph  nodes. 

While  looking  for  a  swollen  spleen 
in  checking  for  possible  malaria,  the 
doctor  had  discovered  a  large  mass 
in  the  back  of  my  abdominal  cavity. 
I  was  not  yet  aware  of  this  finding. 
Of  course,  there  are  many  reasons 


for  enlarged  lymph  nodes,  most  of 
them  unrelated  to  any  kind  of  malig- 
nancy, and  varying  from  an  infection 
in  a  nearby  area  to  infectious  mono- 
nucleosis, a  virus  infection  some- 
times called  "kissing  disease"  be- 
causeof  its  prevalence  among  college 
students.  To  rule  out  infectious  mon- 
onucleosis and  malaria  in  my  case, 
the  doctor  had  made  a  series  of  blood 
tests.  All  of  these  had  proved  to  be 
entirely  normal. 

Now,  as  the  dusk  deepened,  I  had 
a  visitor.  Dr.  Desmond  Hill,  the  vet- 
erinarian with  whom  I  had  been  work- 
ing all  year.  I  think  I  knew  then  what 
the  verdict  was.  Doctor  Hill  was  act- 
ing head  of  the  Faculty  of  Agricul- 
ture, to  which  1  was  assigned  as  a 
Fulbright  Scholar;  he  had  become  a 
close  friend.  Before  the  biopsy  opera- 
tion I  had  said,  "If  it's  good  news,  I 
don't  care  who  tells  me;  but  if  it's 
bad  news,  tell  Doctor  Hill  and  let  him 
tell  me." 

So  now  he  said,  "I'm  terribly  sorry, 
little  Doc,  but  I'm  afraid  it's  bad 
news."  He  had  just  come  from  a 
meeting  with  the  pathologist,  who  had 
told  him  that  the  node  they  had  re- 
moved showed  (Continued  on  page  122) 


A  bizarre  alphabe 


Cjleorfj;e  and  Cyritliia  ()sc;i\ icii.  aici'<i  seven,  are 
twins.  Cynthia  is  a  demure  little  frii'l  with  blue- 
berry eyes  and  lon^  white-blond  hair.  She  has  a 
slififht  heart  murmur,  and  is  under  doctor's  orders 
to  be  (juiet.  Oeorpe  is  a  hard-running,  knock- 
about type  of  kid  with  little  patience  for  sitting 
e.\(?ept  on  his  24-inch  bike. 

Tbi)  ()s(^avich  twins  attend  Marvine,  a  public 
s(iliool  lo<-ated  in  an  economically  unfavored  sec- 
lion  of  liethlehem,  Pa.  (Jeorge  started  .second 
grade  this  year  with  a  reading  vocabulary  of 
more  than  2,0()()  words — words  like  Icprcchdun, 
swooshed,  helicoplcr  and  Ihrolllc.  Cynthia's  read- 
ing vocabulary  in  the  same  grade  at  the  same 
school  was  limited  to  iibout  KM)  words  iis  dull  as 
"Look,  Dick,  look  !" 

Cynthia's  second-grade  speller  will  introduce 
her  to  2'.ir)  new  words,  (ieorge  won't  get  this 
speller  because  he  can  already  sp(>ll  110  of  the 
words,  ('ynthia  will  carry  home  a  hmguage  work- 
book for  simple  writing  exercises.  (Ieorge  won't 
get  this  book;  he's  beyond  it. 

The  astoinsliing  difference  in  the  .school  per- 
formances of  these  twins  has  only  one  exf)lana- 
tion.  When  (ieorge  and  Cynthia  started  first 
grade  last  year,  Cynthia  entered  a  <'onvent ional 
class;  but  George  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  IT) 
classes  in  the  liethiehem  Area  School  System  run- 
ning tests  of  I.T.A.,  the  ingenious  44-character 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  originated  in  Kngland 
by  Sir  James  Pitman. 

(ieorge's  sujjerior  developnu-iil  in  reading  and 
writinu  is  un<iiieslionably  due  to  l.T.A.  In  a  con- 
trolled word-recogiution  and  comprehension  test 
given  last  May,  more  than  a  quarter  of  (Ieorge's 
l.T.A.  classmates  passed  at  grade-two  level  or 
above,  while  not  Oiiie  of  Cynthia's  classmates 
passetl  first-grade  limits. 

In  Kngland,  Minister  of  Kducation  Sir  Edward 
Boyichas  prniK.iMic.Ml  a  tlircc-ycarlcst  of  l.T.A.  "a 
reniai-kalilc  siicicss."  Parliament  has  voted  funds 
towai.l  rxiriiiliim  u.se  of  the  alphabet  from  200 
Jiritisli  sr\u)o\<  to  all  of  them. 

Last  fall,  in  s(>\i'ii  American  states.  ."^.OOO  ele- 
mentary-sciiool  rlnMivn,  rcunHlial-rcadiiig  sub- 
jects, higli-sciiool  dropouts,  foreign  antl  illiterate 
adults  took  their  lirst  steps  in  reading  and  writ- 
ing with  the  help  of  l.T.A. 

Bethlehem  volunteered  45  first-grade  classes 
fora  three-year  show  case  demonstration  of  l.T.A. 
in  a  typical  American  public-sdmnl  This 
fall,  more  rhi^n  20,000  pupils  nd  jni- 

vate  schools         .-tates  began  .phalit  t. 


By  George  Riemer 

A  growing  number  of  teachers  here  are  report- 
ing that  l.T.A.  offers  an  interesting  and  hazard- 
free  introduction  to  writing  and  reading.  Chil- 
dren begin  reading  and  writing  in  I.T.A.,  then 
switch  to  the  traditional  ali)habet.  Teachers  say 
that  a  two-ali)habet  world  gives  no  special  trou- 
ble to  a  child;  rather,  it  ofTers  some  sophisticated 
atlvantages.  They  say  Pitman's  44  symbols  are 
actually  easier  to  grasp  than  the  26  ABC's,  and 
that  switching  is  painless. 

Teachers  may  need  a  three-day  workshop  ses- 
sion to  learn  how  to  exjjloil  advantages  made 
possible  by  I.T.A.,  but  class  response  rewards 
them.  Spelling  is  bettered;  drawing  is  helped; 
im|)rovem«'rit  of  sjx'ech  defects  is  a  natural  by- 


Beginners  welcome  the  44  characters  of 
the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  because 
each  symbol  represents  only  one  sound. 

b  c  d 

Ijcp  bed  cat  dog  keir 

f  g  h  ie  j  k 
1  m  n  oe  p  r 
r  s  t  u€  V  w 

fed       spoon      tree  use  voicc  window 

y  z  X  \Vh  di 
|h  Jh  Jh  3  g 

Iti^ree  Uie  shcp        television  rmg 

a  au  a  e  i  o 

father  ball  cap         egg       milk  box 

u  CO  CD  CRj  oi 

up  Dcok  spocn  out  oil 


product ;  children  quickly  become  less  dependen 
on  teacher  helj);  reading  failures  are  greatly  re 
duced,  and  advanced  children  are  sped  to  higl 
reading  levels. 

The  most  dramatic  flowering  of  all  is  eviden 
in  the  large  numbers  of  free,  self-expressive  six 
year-old  writers.  In  composing  their  own  sen 
tences  and  stories,  l.T.A.  children  in  Bethlehen 
write  earlier,  more  abundantly  and  about  man; 
more  subjects  than  the  traditional  alphabet  chil 
dren.  They  write  alone,  without  help  or  editinj 
from  teachers,  sounding  out  their  own  spelling 
and  using  any  words  they  feel  like  using  in  al 
sentence  i)atterns.  This  writing  in  the  "freedom' 
alphabet  is  done  not  by  a  few  talented  childrei 
but  by  9o  percent  of  the  group. 

Here  are  examples,  translated  into  conven 
tioiuil  spelling,  of  the  way  first-graders  expres 
themselves  in  l.T.A. : 

One  day  there  was  a  boy  and  his  name  was  denny 
He  had  b  lion  for  a  pet.  One  day  denny  was  goin} 
home  with  his  pet  and  all  the  people  were  afraid  an( 
a  lady  fainted  and  the  policeman  could  have  clobbert 
the  lion  with  his  hilly  club  t)ut  he  chickend  out. 

David,  ( 

One  (lay  there  was  a  witch.  She  took  the  king 
daughter,  he  said,  "Black  Knight,  get  my  daughte 
and  you  can  have  a  day  off.  If  you  do  not  you  wil 
have  no  day  off.  Diane,  ( 

My  wishes.  I  hope  I  get  good  marks.  I  hope  I  se( 
a  robin.  Richard,  I 

They  write,  write,  write: 

I  wish  I  had  my  own  bedroom  and  my  own  sham 
poo  and  my  own  horse.  Lucille,  ( 

March  is  a  funny  month.  They  say  it  come  in  liki 
a  Hon.  and  goes  out  like  a  lamb.  Sometimes  it  goe; 
backwards.  Jeffrey,  ( 

Dear  Lonnie  you  and  me  have  to  have  lady  man  talt 
soon.  (Note  written  by  six-year-old,  confiscated  b> 
teacher.) 

Happiness  is  getting  a  splinter  out. 

My  father  loves  me.  he  spanks  me  but  he  still  love^ 
me.  he  gets  mad  at  me  but  he  still  loves  me.  I  askec 
my  father  if  he  will  tell  me  a  bed  time  story  but  h* 
says  no.  I  asked  my  father,  if  he  wiU  take  me  to  work 
he  said  no.  real  loud,  but  he  still  loves  me.   Jack,  f 

At  the  Festival.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  get  a  hot 
dog.  I  went  to  the  fishing       (Continued  on  page  137 
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eaches  Johnny  to  read 


j^ulf £  _2:t  1 .  i  .i!  ii^^.  

i  -..jbe  \i,Qe"^  w^^'^"  ^  "^^r^  i.' 

VA-^   ^  to 

Six-year-olds  write  fluently  when  they  are  started  with  the  teaching  alphabet.  Sample  above  is  from  a  first-grader  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Last  year,  3,000  pupils  in  seven  states  learned  to  read  and 
write  at  astonishing  speed  by  using  a  new  44-character  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet, 
then  switching  to  conventional  ABC's.  This  fall,  enthusiastic  educators 
in  30  states  are  using  the  alphabet  to  teach  more  than 
20,000  pupils— first-grade  children,  school  dropouts  and  illiterate  adults. 
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:  Great  news,  the  hand-crocheted  suit,  opposite,  of  Fleisher 
'  spice  yarn.  Jersey  blouse  in  a  border  color.  Vogue  Design 
3020.  To  order  directions  for  making  suit,  see  page  136. 

Pink  pickup  here  for  a  belted  suit  of  Scotney  checked  tweed : 
•■  the  jersey  cuffs,  the  inside  collar  and  blouse.  Suit,  Vogue 
Design  1379;  blouse,  5542.  Hat,  Emme.  Belt,  Midtown. 


BY  NORA  O'LEARY,  PATTERN  EDITOR 

One  great  distinction  between  a  superb  suit  and  an  average  one 
is  its  look  of  completeness:  the  blouse  that  belongs  to  it  alone— 
in  color  and  detail.  On  these  jour  pages,  suits  in  luscious  colors 
that  invite  coordination,  each  with  its  own  special  blouse. 


Cutaway  suit,  right,  of  ripe  blue  Anglo  wool  basket  weave, 
has  its  own  sleeveless  shell  in  matching  blue  jersey.  Vogue 
Design  6345.  Hat,  Emme.  Bag,  Lucille.  Gloves,  Kislav. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LILLIAN  BASSMAN 


Playing  the  blues  together  in  good  tempo,  a  double-breasted 
suit  with  pleated  skirt  of  Bristol  blue  Anglo  wool  tweed  and 
a  pale-blue  jersey  blouse  with  a  stitched  bow-tie  bow  at  the 
neck.  Both  are  Vogue  Design  No.  1366.  The  white  lamb- 
skin hat  IS  by  Sally  Victor.  The  gloves  are  by  Wear-Right. 


Newest  planning  for  slacks  includes  a  jacket.  Result:  the 
slack  suit,  as  complete  as  any  skirt  suit.  Here,  camel  jersey 
slacks  and  a  double-breasted  coat  of  Einiger  camel's  hair, 
the  collar  and  cuffs  faced  in  white  wool  jersey  which  matches 
blouse.  Coat,  Vogue  Design  6316;  slacks,  3011;  blouse,  5980. 


Assorted  spice  colors  are  blended  in  a  suit  of  fluffy  imported 
Chantal  mohair  tweed ;  a  wool  j  ersey  blouse  and  braid  trim  on 
suit  jacket.  (To  make,  braid  three  strands  knitting  worsted 
together.)  Suit,  Vogue  Design  No.  6346.  Blouse,  Vogue  De- 
sign No.  5542.  The  hat  is  by  Emme.  Bag  by  Bienen-Davis. 


Details  of  the  complete  suit:  stitching  on  the  suit  jacket 
is  repeated  on  its  blouse.  Suit  of  deep-pink  Lesur  tweed. 
Blouse  of  pale-pink  jersey.  Both  are  Vogue  Design  No. 
■  1386.  The  pink  velours  hat  is  by  Sally  Victor.  The  amethyst 
pendant  on  gold  chain  is  by  Risa.  The  gloves  are  by  Kislav. 

FOR  BACKVIEWS,  SEE  PAGE  136. 
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Illustration  by  Marbury  Brown 


/ 


A  CONDENSED  NOVEL  COMPLETE  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

''Every  American  kid  she  knew  that  summer,  including  herself, 
was  suffering  from  the  disease  the  Germans  call 
Weltschmerz,  which  she  understood  to  mean  some  kind  of 
world  awareness,  or  pain. A  brilliant  novel  about  America's  expatriate 
''Beat  Generation''  and  its  search  for  a  faith  to  live  by. 


ere  was  Izzy  Ben  Zwi,  who  had  once  spent  twenty-five 
on  his  skis  in  the  Andes,  at  seventeen  thousand  feet, 
ere  no  one  ever  saw  a  pair  of  skis  before,  or  anything 
J  for  that  matter,  the  first  man  to  make  a  run  down  the 
pes  of  the  First  Cordillera,  where  the  Pula  Indians  had 
tied  centuries  ago,  fleeing  away  from  whoever  it  was 
,t  exterminated  them:  There  is  always  someone  around; 
y  had  settled  there  because  no  Spaniard  was  able  to 
athe  that  high,  and  so  they  could  have  their  normal 
n  of  life  of  thirty  years  run  out  its  course  quietly.  Izzy 
5  a  bad,  clumsy,  straight-line  skier,  whose  eyes  had  the 
et,  hungry  look  of  one  who  lives  only  for  the  something 
t  isn't  there,  and  who  is  driven  higher  and  higher  each 
-r  by  everything  that  is  there  all  right.  He  was  bound  to 

'64  by  Romain  Gary.  Condensed  from  the  book,  The  Ski  Bum,  to  be  published  in  , 


end  up  one  day  like  the  Englishman,  John  Reeves,  whom 
they  found  in  the  Himalayas  frozen  on  his  skis,  fifteen  years 
after  he  had  disappeared  in  the  Ebor  Mountains.  Escape 
artists.  They  all  knew  that  Izzy  had  it  in  him :  he  was  the 
kind  of  ski  bum  they  call /ac?a  in  the  Fi-ench  Alps,  meaning 
a  nut,  despised  by  the  real  pros,  the  way  the  wild  skier  is 
always  despised  by  technicians.  He  came  from  a  kibbutz  in 
Israel  and  had  never  seen  snow  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  old,  but  then  it  was  love  at  first  sight.  Lenny  never 
cared  much  for  him;  there  was  just  too  much  seriousness  in 
him,  something  almost  religious,  and  the  way  he  talked 
about  snow,  shyly,  earnestly,  haltingly,  made  you  uneasy 
and  suspicious.  Words.  You  can  make  words  of  almost  any- 
thing. Vocabulary  sets  in,  and  then  the  next  you  know 

by  Harper  &  Row. 


ski  bum 

you'll  find  yourself  thinking.  There  was  Alec  Jeannot,  a 
Frenchman  from  Chamonix,  probably  the  best  slalom 
expert  among  the  Alpine  Guides,  who  had  been  only  a 
technician  until  he  left  his  wife,  and  that  made  him  a  real 
snow  lover,  as  the  pros  call  them.  They  usually  spit  after 
they  say  it,  and  it  was  true  that  Jeannot  got  on  your 
nerves  more  often  than  not  because  he  was  looking  at  the 
snapshots  of  his  children  all  the  time,  spreading  the  snap- 
shots out  in  his  hands,  two  boys,  one  'girl,  sitting,  brood- 
ing over  them.  Lenny  couldn't  understand  why  he  cared 
about  the  kids  so  deeply;  it  was  just  one  of  those  things, 
The  world  was  made  of  them. 

You  couldn't  oven  get  rid  of  him  by  putting  your  skis  on 
and  going  for  a  good  run.  There  was  nowhere  to  go.  No 
snow.  It  was  now  summer.  There  was  no  getting  away 
from  it.  Lenny  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  like  fish  on  the 
sand.  Summer.  The  worst  thing  that  can  hit  a  guy.  Some 
ski  bums  were  teaching  water-skiing  on  the  lake  in  Geneva, 
on  the  Costa  Brava  or  on  the  Riviera,  but  they  hated 
water-skiing,  all  of  them.  They  hated  that  rope  business. 
You  were  never  on  your  own.  Always  dragging  along 
in  tow. 

There  was  Stanko  Zavitch,  from  Yugoslavia,  twice  winner 
of  the  Sokol  Award  in  his  land,  who  took  bigger  risks  on 
his  skis  than  anyone  Lenny  had  ever  seen  before,  and 
thought  nothing  of  going  full  speed  through  the  fir-tree 
forest  at  Ognen.  three  miles  of  thickly  growing  trees,  at  a 
thousand  francs  a  time,  to  get  enough  money  to  keep  his 
two  brothers  studying  at  the  Polytechnikum  in  Zurich, 
and  who  ended  by  breaking  his  neck  all  right,  but  one  of 
the  brothers  had  completed  his  studies  by  then  and  was 
taking  care  of  the  other,  so  it  was  not  too  bad.  He  could 
still  ski,  though,  but  of  course  he  was  limited  in  his  body 
movements,  and  had  had  to  develop  a  strange,  jerky  style 
of  his  own,  not  being  able  to  bend  his  back. 

Even  during  winter  it  was  hard  for  Lenny  to  make  a  living 
up  there,  even  at  the  peak  of  the  season.  The  Swiss  pros 
were  a  tightly  knitted  group,  they  had  a  union,  too ;  you 
were  supposed  to  be  a  tourist  there  and  not  permitted  to 
teacli  kiing,  and  the  bums  had  to  do  it  on  the  side,  at  cut 
rates,  ar  J  when  some  of  the  women  started  taking  it  for 
granted  \  were  available,  you  could  always  play  dumb 
and  pretend  y  c\  didn't  know  at  all  what  was  on  their  minds. 
During  his  whole  i  ^vq  winter  seasons  in  Switzerland,  Lenny 


had  managed  most  of  the  time  to  ignore  what  they  had  on 
their  minds  and  still  eat  and  have  at  least  three  days  a 
week  of  clean  snow-  all  to  himself.  It  was  rough,  but  then  it 
was  what  life  was  about  anyway.  The  local  ski  lehrers  hated 
their  guts:  The  bums  were  always  better  looking,  they  took 
bigger  risks,  they  had  more  glamour,  there  was  an  air  of 
adventure  about  them,  and  so  it  was  hard  on  the  Swiss, 
naturally.  Once  or  twice,  usually  on  Sundays,  some  of  the 
bums  got  beat  up  by  the  local  guys,  some  were  asked  to  leave 
by  the  authorities  as  "undesirable  aliens  without  visible 
means  of  support."  And  when  Ed  Storv^k  from  Wyoming 
got  buried  under  an  avalanche,  skiing  in  the  verboten  area  of 
the  Helmutt  glacier,  Lenny  and  the  other  bums  had  been 
hounded  off  the  slopes  mercilessly  for  two  weeks,  and  the 
local  press  warned  the  tourists  against  the  "irresponsible, 
inexperienced,  self-styled  skiing  instructors  who  ignored 
the  elementary  rules  of  safety."  But  then  business  always 
picked  up  in  the  end:  They  were  by  far  the  best-looking 
bunch  of  men  around. 

There  was  Bernard  Peel,  the  Earl,  as  they  called  him,  a 
lean,  haunted-lcxjking  Englishman,  who  had  learned  to  ski 
when  he  was  a  TB  patient  in  Davos,  two  years  ago,  and 
who  had  never  been  below  five  thousand  feet  since.  You 
never  saw  him  except  in  summer.  When  the  snow  was 
good,  he  disappeared  completely,  out  of  sight.  There  was 
no  way  of  telling  if  it  was  a  bloody  lie  or  if  it  was  true,  as 
even  some  of  the  Swiss  guides  claimed,  that  he  had  crossed 
on  skis  the  forty-three-mile  stretch  between  Mount  Valli 
and  the  Stiick  in  the  Oberland,  where  even  the  famous 
Mossens  brothers  lost  their  lives  in  1946.  That's  how  a 
legend  is  built:  by  not  being  seen.  That's  how  God  struck 
it  so  big.  Lenny  always  ended  up  by  thinking  about  God, 
up  there.  It's  got  to  have  something  to  do  with  altitude. 
Heights.  Peaks.  Sometimes  a  guy  just  can't  help  thinking. 
That's  the  trouble  with  being  a  ski  bum  in  summer. 
Thought-rot  sets  in. 

None  of  them  spoke  any  French  or  Schweizer- 
deutsch,  except  the  Earl,  who  could  speak  in 
five  languages  to  no  one— the  most  silent  English- 
man you  could  find,  and  there  was  more  hostihty  in  him 
than  in  anyone  Lenny  had  ever  met,  which  was  a  remark- 
able thing  for  a  guy  who  had  only  one  lung.  You  couldn't 
help  liking  him. 

Not  speaking  the  language  was  the  best  thing  about 
Switzerland.  You  were  safe  there.  Back  home,  the  lan- 
guage problem  was  everywhere.  Anyone  could  come  up 
and  talk  to  you,  try  their  friendliness    ( Continued  on  page  88) 
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Easy  meal  for  4— made  with  Campbell's  Soup 


Port  chops,  potatoes,  carrots  all  cook  together.  4  serving; 

-  pork  chops  (about  1  lb.)  tsp.  caraway  seeds  or 

:  can  00^4  oz.)  Campbell's 

Tomato  Soup 
V'2  cup  water 
1  tsp.  Worcestershire 
-2  tsp.  salt 


oregano  r optional) 
6  to  8  small  whole  potatoes 
or  3  medium,  quanered 
-  small  carrots,  split  length- 
wise and  cut  in  2-inch  pieces 
In  skillet,  brown  chops.  Pour  off  fat.  2.  Add  rest  of  ingredients. 
Cover;  simmer  45  min.  or  until  tender. 


TOMATO 

SOUP 

ONE-POT  CHICKEN  S.P.- 


Chicken,  rice  and  peas  all  cook  together.  4  servings. 

2  lb.  chicken  parts  1  soup  can  water 

1  large  clo\e  garlic,  minced       1  tsp.  oregano 

2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine        '  i  tsp.  salt,  dash  pepper 
1  can  Campbell  s  Beef  Broth  and  1  cup  rice 
1  can  (lO^j  oz.)  Tomato  Soup  1  pkg.  (lOoz.)  frozen  peas 
'  In  large  pan.  brown  chicken  with  garlic  in  butter.     Add  soups, 
\>.ater.  oregano.  salt,  pepper.      Cover:  simmer  20  min.  /  Add 
rice,  peas.  Cook  25  min.  or  until  tender;  stir  now  and  then. 

'COOKING  WITH  SOUP" COOKBOOK. SEMDSCy.  3  CAMPSeiX'S  SOUP L^EELS  T0:CO0K3C0«.  BOX  i3C.SPRISS  PARf  .  M  INM.  OFFER  MAY  BE  WITHORAmi  AT  W»V  TIME.  WOlO  IF  PJJOHIBITED  OR  RESTRICTED BT  LAW. 


They  always  eat  better  when  you  remember  the  soup 


HAIR  NEWS: 
A  SHORT  STORY 

By  Dorothy  Anne  Robinson 
Beauty  Editor 


Paris :  In  this  fashion-conscious  city, 
a  Therese  Chardin  hairdo  is  considered 
every  bit  as  influential  as  a  Chanel  suit . 
Mannequins  and  chic  Parisians  are  dev- 
otees of  Therese,  and  her  Rue  Lincoln 

n 


salon  buzzes  with 
what's  new  in  fashion  and  beauty.  Right  now  the  news 
is  that  Therese  loves  short  hair.  Nicole  de  Lamarge, 
a  model  (above,  with  Mme .  Chardin  herself  arranging  a 
hairpiece  for  a  photograph),  was  so  taken  with  the  new 
short  hairdos  being  designed  all  around  her  that  she 

arranged    to    come  back 
^    after  her  sitting  for  a 
^H^^^^HlHifl  ^    haircut.  We  stayed  on  to 

record  the  proceedings.  It  was  a  haircut  done 
complete  with  Gallic  gestures  of  explanation 
and  technique ,  and  Mme.  Chardin  even  disclosed 
:::r  source  of  inspiration  (she's  bewitched  by  Scott  Fitzgerald).  "First  of 
all,  '  ^he  said,  "hair  should  follow  the  curve  of  the  head,  no  matter  what 
its  le:i?;th,"  which  she  demonstrated  on  Nicole's  still-long  hair  (top  left). 


"And  cut  to  curve  too"  (opposite,  below).  Here  she 
cuts  the  side  hair  on  the  bias  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  cheekbone,  and  the  bangs  to  follow  the  curve 
of  the  forehead.  So  clever  is  the  cutting,  the  hair 
needs  only  to  be  shaped  with  the  fingers,  sprayed 
and  sent  off  under  a  net  to  the  dryer  (opposite, 
center).  While  we  waited  for  the  final  effect  (below), 
Therese  went  on  to  cut  still  another  short  hairdo  (above)— "so  flattering,  so  easy 
to  keep,  so  right  for  American  women,  who  have  the  know-how  of  le  spray,  no?" 


HAIR  NEWS :  A  SHORT  STORY  continued 


New  York:  Monti  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  (he's  the  models'  pet  hairdresser) 
wasn't  a  bit  surprised  by  the  short-hair  news  from  Paris.  "I've  been  cut- 
ting hair  shorter  everyday.  It's  more  flattering,  never  gives  your  age  away 
the  way  long  hair  does."  His  American  ways  with  setting  curvy,  short  hair- 
dos: Stagger  your  part  to  avoid  roller  ridges  (above  left);  pull  hair  strand 
straight  up,  then  roll  straight  down  (never  on  an  angle)  for  more  bounce 
and  curve  at  comb-out  time;  "set"  side  licks  of  hair  with  Scotch  tape.  Be- 
low, one  girl's  shorter  hair  arranged  three  ways.  Arced,  the  curve  held 
with  a  ribbon;  parted  and  the  sides  moved  forward  in  little  swirls  (center); 
parted  behind  the  ears,  the  back  held  by  a  fat  velvet  bow,  Tom  Jones  style. 
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This  is  the  incomparable  Answer-deb. 
It  comes  in  ninety-two  proportioned  sizes  to  fit  your  waist,  your  hips,  your  length. 

It  flatters  you  in  white,  black  and  pearl  nylon  Lycra®  Spandex. 
Pantie,  Style  482,  §13.95.  Girdle,  Style  432,  $10.95.  Answer-bra,  Style  3682,  $5. 


Proportioned  Answer-Deb  by  Gossard 


No  question.  If  anybody  could  make 
<i  piclurc  of  an  clcjihant.  maybe  ten  thousand  feet 
lon^.  it  u(is  his  friend  Daniel. 


Kevin  Blair  sat  at  the  kitchen  table,  eating  his 
peanut-butter-and-jeliy  sandwich  and  drinking 
his  glass  of  milk.  He  chewed  and  swallowed  in 
thoughtful  silence,  his  green  eyes  fixed  reflect- 
ively on  some  point  in  space  directly  before  him, 
his  faintly  clfin  face  lighted  from  within  with  a 
mysterious  contentment.  His  mother.  Marian, 
washing  up  the  few  lunch  dishes  at  the  sink, 
looked  at  him.  wondering  what  he  was  thinking. 
Since  starting  school  a  month  before,  Kevin  had 
become  bafilingly  uncommunicative,  volunteer- 
ing few  confidences  and  withdrawing  into  vast 
silences  when  too  closely  questioned.  "I  don't 
understand,"  she  had  said  to  her  husband  Ed. 
"He  used  to  love  to  tell  us  all  about  everything 
that  happened  to  him.  Now  it's  as  if  he's  taken 
a  vow  of  silence." 

"He'll  tell  us  the  important  things,"  Ed  had 
said  comfortably.  "In  his  ow  n  time."  Ed  was  an 
easygoing  young  man,  with  the  red  hair  and  sea- 
green  eyes  Kevin  had  inherited.  A  research 
physicist,  Ed  spent  his  time,  as  nearly  as  Marian 
could  understand,  proving  that  two  and  two 
make  five — a  notion  she  always  found  vaguely 
unsettling.  She  sometimes  had  the  eerie  feeling 
that  both  husband  and  son  were  descended  from 
some  misty  land  of  trolls,  troglodytes  and  elves, 
speaking  a  language  she  wxiuld  never  under- 
stand. 

"But  he's  not  himself,"  she  had  persisted, 
remembering  the  trials  of  her  own  first  days  at 
school,  the  multitude  of    (Continued  on  page  86) 


Bv  Glen  and  Jane  Sire 


This  is  the  incomparable  Image  SHp. 
It  comes  in  forty-six  proportioned  sizes  to  fit  your  bust,  your  hips,  your  height. 
It  flatters  you  in  white,  black  and  pearl  nylon  tricot. 
Image  Shp,  Style  82,  $6. 


Proportioned  Image  by  Gossard-Artemis 


ICECUBES 

Pull  exclusive  "Magic  Touch"® 
lever.  Presto!  Instant'ice  cubes! 
No  prying!  No  thawing!  All- 
aluminum  Honeycomb®  trays 
for  faster  freezing.  Stackable. 
Fits  all  refrigerators.  Buy  several 
at  your  favorite  store . . .  insist  on 
them  in  your  next  refrigerator! 
Aluminum  makes  ice  cubes  fasterl 


INLAND  Manufacturing  Division 
General  Motors  Corporation  •  Dayton,  Ohio 


Smartly 


Don't  punish  your  Icel  for  fashion's 
sake!  Ka.shk)n-E ASK  Slio,.s  are  exquis- 
iloly  styled,  yet  rest  your  feet  on  a  cloud- 
soft  cushion  that  eases  every  step.  Called 
the  E-Z  Walk  Found.\tion,  it  brings 
you  a  new  world  of  walkin  - 

Styles  for  every  occasion.  Size? 

AAA-E.  Expertly-fitted  at  Dr 

Comfort*  Shops  in  pri-.icipai  ciiii  -i.  selected 

Shoe    and    Department    Stores.    Or  write 

Dr.  Scholl's  Inc.,  Dept.  26SA,  Chicago  10,  III. 

Enjoy  Walking  Again  on  Dr.  Scholl's  /A 
Patented  E-Z  WALK*  FOUNDATION!  /2J 

No  other  shoe  has  this  3-wav 
foiilure.  Holds  heel  in  place,  penil  -  ''l 

"lift.s"  arch,  cradle.s  every  si  , ;.:     -  v\  / 

1.  Cupped  heel  seat  ) 
2.  Raised  arch  area 

3.  Metatarsal  elevation 


FRIEND  FROM  NEBRASKA 

continued  from  paye  8Jf 

strange  faces,  the  new  authority,  the 
utter  aloneness  and  smallness  in  a  world 
suddenly  vast,  impersonal  and  com- 
petitive. "He  didn't  go  to  kindergarten, 
you  know,  and  I'm  afraid  this  year  it's 
all  too  much  for  him.  He's  a  sensitive 
boy,  and  " 

At  this  Ed  had  burst  into  laughter. 
"Honey,"  he  had  said,  "don't  you  know 
that  all  mothers  have  'sensitive'  first- 
graders?" 

She  had  had  to  laugh  too,  then,  but 
the  uneasiness  had  remained.  The  pro- 
longed bout  with  measles-plus-compli- 
cations that  had  kept  Kevin  from  enter- 
ing kindergarten  made  this  his  first  year, 
and  each  day  when  she  watched  him 
board  the  lumbering  yellow  bus  for  the 
huge  new  elementary  school  he  seemed 
to  her  frighteningly  small  and  %ailnerable. 

She  put  the  last  saucer  in  the  rack 
with'a  decisive  snap.  Overprotectiveness, 
they  call  it,  she  reminded  herself  sternly. 
Looking  again  at  Kevin,  she  saw  that, 
whatever  it  was  he  was  thinking,  it  was 
apparently  quite  plea-sant  his  face  still 
wore  its  l:)()k  of  quiet  content.  "Well," 
she  asked,  "how  did  if  go  this  morning?" 

Kevin  did  not  answer  at  first,  his  eyes 
still  fixed  on  his  private  vision.  Then  he 
|)Ul  down  his  sandwich  and  turned  to 
her,  smiling. 

"Daniel  socked  Marvin  Maxwell  in 
I  he  stomach  and  knocked  him  down,"  he 
said.  "Marvin  cried  for  about  ten  hours, 
I  bet." 

"My,"  Marian  said,  startled.  "Why 
(lid  Daniel  do  that?" 

"Marvin  Maxwell  is  always  thinking 
he's  so  tough,"  Kevin  said.  "He's  always 
liushing  people  olT  of  swings  and  getting 
on  them  him.self.  He's  always  hitting 
|)eople  on  the  head  with  his  lunchbftx.  He 
really  thinks  he's  tough."  Kevin 
chuckled  reminiscent ly.  "Daniel  fixed 
old  Marvin,"  he  said.  "Daniel's  my 
friend."  Kevin  took  a  long  swallow  of 
milk.  "Daniel's  from  Nebraska,"  he 
added. 

"Does  Marvin  push  you  off  of 
swings?"  Marian  said. 

Kevin  nodded.  "He  pushed  me  off  my 
swing  today,  and  Daniel  socked  him,"  he 
explained  patiently.  "He  pushes  every- 
body off  of  swings." 

"Well,"  Marian  .said,  "why  don't  you 
push  him  back?" 

"Marvin  is  biij,"  Kevin  said. 

"Yes,  but  you  said  Daniel  —  " 

"Daniel  is  biyyer,"  Kevin  said  simply. 

"Where  is  the  teacher  when  all  this  is 
going  on?"  Marian  asked. 

Kevin  shrugged.  "She's  someplace 
else,"  he  said  vaguely. 

"Well,"  Marian  said.  She  paused,  feel- 
ing that  some  more  definitive  comment 
was  required,  but  not  knowing  what  it 
was.  Boys  shouldn't  push  other  boys  off 
of  swings?  Boys  shouldn't  hit  boys  in  the 
stomach?  Teachers  should beevery where 
at  once?  She  sighed.  "Would  you  like  a 
cookie?"  she  said. 

"Three  cookies,"  Kevin  said.  It  was 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  but  not  the  end 
of  Daniel. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Marian 
heard  more  and  more  about  her  son's 
new  friend,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
noticed  that,  for  Kevin,  there  had 
begun  a  slow  but  perceptible  change.  A 
certain  piratical  small-boy  swagger,  lost 
in  the  first  grueling  weeks  of  school,  had 
come  back  to  his  walk.  His  cereal  and 
eggs,  which  he  had  looked  at  in  green 
dismay  on  school  mornings,  now  disap- 


peared as  promptly  as  in  the  carefree 
days  of  summer.  Then,  on  his  first  report 
card,  his  teacher,  Mrs.  McKinstry,  had 
written  neatly  in  the  space  reserved  for 
comments:  "Kevin  seemed  unsure  of 
himself  at  first,  and  had  some  difficulty 
concentrating  on  his  work.  Lately,  how- 
ever, he  has  shown  marked  improve- 
ment. You  have  a  fine  boy!" 

Warmed  by  the  final  sentence,  Marian 
relinquished  her  private  doubts  about 
Mrs.  McKinstry's— or  anyone's— ability 
to  appreciate  Kevin's  unique  qualities. 
And  other  changes  followed.  During  the 
first  week  of  school  Kevin  had  brought 
home  and  handed  her,  silent  with  shame, 
a  ruled  paper  covered  with  marching 
rows  of  .3's— all  perfect,  and  all  uni- 
formly backward.  Now  his  3's,  as  well 
as  all  his  other  numbers,  faced  squarely 
ahead,  and  Kevin  confided  that  Mrs. 
McKinstry  considered  his  number  pa- 
pers among  the  best  in  the  room— good 
enough  for  a  gold  star  in  the  corner  and 
a  place  on  the  wall  at  Open  House  Night. 
His  reading,  too,  improved.  No  longer  a 
Canary  (a  mediocre  lot,  Marian  gath- 
ered, doomed,  perhaps,  to  permanent 
illiteracy  i,  Kevin  became  first  a  Cardinal 
and  then,  at  last,  a  Bluebird,  with  a 
shiny  blue  book  reserved  for  the  privi- 
leged few.  And  each  day  brought  some 
new  triumph  for  his  friend,  Daniel. 

"Daniel  can  run  faster  than  any  boy  in 
our  room,"  on  Tuesday. 

"Daniel's  pictures  are  the  most  imagi- 
native of  anybody's,  Mrs.  McKinstry 
said,"  on  Wednesday. 

"Daniel  is  going  to  be  an  astronaut 
when  he  grows  up,"  on  Thursday.  ("Ac- 
tually," Marian  said  to  Ed,  "I  don't  see 
why  he  has  to  wait.  From  what  Kevin 
tells  me,  he  could  probably  handle  the 
whole  thing  right  now.") 

A  week  before  Open  House,  Kevin 
brought  home  a  carefully  lettered  invi- 
tation. "Dear  Mother  and  Father:  Please 
come  to  our  Open  House  and  see  what 
we  do  in  our  school.  Love,  Your  son, 
Kevin."  Marian  placed  it  prominently 
on  the  kitchen  bulletin  board,  and  be- 
gan looking  forward  to  seeing,  among 
other  things,  Daniel,  or  at  least  his 
works.  Daniel,  Kevin  had  told  her,  was 
making  an  enormous  picture,  about  ten 
thousand  feet  long,  of  an  elephant, 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  chosen  to 
occupy  the  place  of  honor  on  the  center 
wall. 

"What  are  you  making?"  Marian 
iusked,  wondering,  for  the  first  time,  if 
this  whole-souled,  almost  slavish  ad- 
miration for  his  friend  were  entirely  a 
good  thing.  Kevin's  face  took  on  a 
closed,  almost  secretive  look. 

"Something,"  he  said  in  a  contented 
voice. 

On  Open  House  Night  Ed  and  Marian 
drove  to  the  school,  Kevin  between 
them,  scrubbed,  combed  and  polished  to 
a  state  of  unnatural  cleanliness,  and  giv- 
ing a  little  hop  in  his  seat  from  time  to 
time  Once  there,  he  seized  his  parents' 
hands  (which  he  had  stoically  refused, 
Marian  remembered,  on  his  tremulous 
first  day)  and  towed  them  triumphantly 
to  Room  3,  which  was  ablaze  with 
lights,  stuffed  with  other  scrubbed  and 
shining  little  boys  and  girls  and  their 
bemused  parents,  and  presided  over  by 
a  smiling  Mrs.  McKinstry,  young  and 
pretty  in  a  pale-rose  sheath. 

Marian  saw  it  the  moment  she  en- 
tered the  room— the  elephant  picture 
Kevin  had  described.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent, never-to-be-forgotten  elephant, 
bright  purple,  smiling  benignly  down 
upon  them  all  from  a  brilliant  back- 


ground of  jungle  foliage.  Kevin  had  al- 
ways been  fascinated  by  elej)hants, 
Marian  remembered— and  then,  aston- 
ished, she  saw  the  name  lettered  neatly 
in  the  lower  corner.  "Kevin  B." 

"Why,  Kevin,"  she  said,  surprised 
and  pleased,  "this  is  your  elephant!" 
Ke^an  nodded,  face  pink,  eyes  shining. 

Mrs.  McKinstry  stepped  up  to  them. 
"Kevin  is  one  of  our  best  students,"  she 
said.  "As  I  mentioned  on  his  card,  he 
seemed  a  little  shy  at  first,  but  lately  he 
has  done  extremely  well." 

Marian  nodded,  smiling.  "I'm  so 
glad,"  she  said.  (WTiy  had  Kevin  said  it 
was  Daniel's  elephant?)  "Mrs.  Mc- 
Kinstry," she  said,  "do  you  have  any  of 
Daniel's  work  up  on  the  board?  He's 
Kevin's  best  friend  and  " 

Mrs.  McKinstry  looked  puzzled. 
"Daniel?"  she  repeated.  She  shook  her 
head.  "W^e've  never  had  a  Daniel,"  she 
said.  Marian  looked  bewilderedly  at  Ed, 
and  saw  on  his  face  the  same  look  of 
blank  astonishment  she  could  feel  upon 
her  own.  No  Daniel? 

Mrs.  McKinstry,  she  realized,  was 
talking  again,  about  Kevin.  "A  very 
creative  child,"  she  was  saying  warmly, 
"and  so  imaginative!" 

"Yes,"  Marian  agreed  faintly,  "yes, 
he  certainly  is."  She  looked  for  Kevin, 
saw  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
seemingly  deeply  absorbed  before  a  sea- 
shell  display. 

The  ride  home  that  night  was  a  quiet 
one.  Kevin  sat  silently  between  them, 
his  expression  reflecting  a  modest  but 
solid  pride  in  work  well  done.  "I  like 
school,"  he  remarked. 

"I'm  glad,"  Marian  said.  She  looked 
down  at  her  son— the  bright  hair,  the 
rounded,  elfin  face,  so  recently  removed 
from  babyhood,  and  yet,  she  thought,  a 
person— separate  and  complete— a  per- 
son that  she  did  not  know. 

"Kevin,"  she  said  casually,  "did  you 
see  Daniel  there  tonight?  I  would  love 
to  have  met  him."  Ed  made  a  curious, 
choking  sound,  but  somehow  kept  his 
face  perfectly  sober  as  he  drove. 

Kevin  looked  up  at  his  mother.  There 
was,  for  a  moment,  a  single,  merry, 
teasing  glance.  And  then  — "Daniel's 
gone,"  he  said  matter-of-factly.  "He 
moved  away.  Back  to  Nebraska,  I 
think." 

Marian  nodded.  Naturally,  she  de- 
cided. Needing  Daniel,  Kevin  had 
created  him,  and,  not  needing  him  any 
longer,  had  sent  him  sensibly  back 
where  he  came  from— to  Nebraska.  Idly, 
she  wondered  just  when  Daniel  had 
ceased  to  be  a  dream,  a  thought,  and 
had  become  Kevin  himself.  Only  with 
the  purple  elephant?  Or  earlier?  When 
Marvin  Maxwell  was  vanquished?  When 
the  3's  turned  themselves  around  the 
right  way?  When  Kevin  became  a  Blue- 
bird? It  didn't  really  matter.  Because, 
Marian  thought,  we  all  need  a  Daniel 
now  and  then,  fearless  and  free  (and 
bigger),  striding  ahead  of  us,  into  the 
lion's  den.  And  we  need  to  be  left  alone 
with  our  dreams,  until  we  can  make 
them  real.  Which  was  what  Ed,  who 
was  wise  enough  to  know  that  two  and 
two  sometimes  make  five,  had  under- 
stood. But  should  she  deliver,  now,  she 
wondered,  a  little  lecture  on  the  differ- 
ence between  reality  and  make-believe? 
She  looked  down  at  her  son,  who  sat 
quietly  beside  her,  gazing  out  into  the 
darkness,  a  manly  reserve  in  his  expres- 
sion. No,  she  decided.  Because  there  are 
times  when  nothing  is  more  real,  more 
necessary,  than  dreams.  And  children 
know  it  best  of  all.  ■ 
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chop  it, 

Grand  sweet-sour  sauce  for  4  cooked  pork 
chops.  In  butter,  saute  Vi  cup  each 
chopped  green  pepper  and  onions.  Add 
syrup  from  Del  Monte  Pineapple  Tidbits 
(No.  211  can).  Stir  in  mixture  of  1  Tbsp. 
cornstarch,  2  Tbsps.  each  Del  Monte  Cat- 
sup and  vinegar  and  2  tsps.  soy  sauce. 
Cook  till  clear.  Add  tidbits  and  heat. 

squash  it. 

You  can  do  wonders  for  acorn  squash  with 
a  No.  2  can  Del  Monte  Pineapple  Chunks. 
Cut  3  medium  squash  in  half;  bake  till 
almost  done.  Combine  drained  Pineapple 
Chunks  with  V2  cup  walnuts  and  fill 
squash  cups.  Spoon  on  'A  cup  melted 
butter  mixed  with  Vs  cup  brown  sugar; 
bake  15  mins.  or  till  squash  is  done. 

pound  it- 

Almost  instant  dessert!  Spread  4  thick 
slices  of  pound  cake  with  a  mixture  o\ 
V4  cup  orange  marmalade,  2  Tbsps.  each 
melted  butter  and  coconut.  Top  with  a 
slice  of  Del  Monte  Pineapple;  broil  slowly 
until  bubbly.  Garnish  with  cherry  dipped 
in  marmalade  and  rolled  in  coconut. 

nothing  fazes 

the  field  fresh 
flavor  of 
Del  Monte 
Pineapple 


ski  bum 

continued  from  page  78 
on  you.  People  always  liked  Lenny.  He 
had  the  kind  of  blond  good  looks  that 
made  every  woman  feel  protective  or 
worse,  and  when  there  was  no  language 
barrier  there  was  very  little  you  could  do 
about  it.  He  did  a  couple  of  seasons  as  a 
skiing  instructor  in  Sun  Valley,  and  it 
was  like  one  great,  big,  happy  f  amily  out 
there.  They  really  made  you  feel  you  be- 
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PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Deborah  was  .(//;//  by 
functional  memtrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Midol  and  goes  licr 
way  in  comfort  because  Midol 
tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Crampinc;  .  .  . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients 
that  Riii.ii'Vi;  HrAr)Ac;HF,  Low 
Backachh  . .  .Cai.m  Jumpy  Nhrvis... 

•  A  special, mood-brightening 
medication  that  CHASliS  "Bl.UIiS." 
"WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  TO  KNOW 
FREE!  frank,  ri-voalinfl  32  pags  book,  explains 
monslrualion.  Sond  10<  to  cover  cojt  of  mail- 
inq  and  fiandling  lo  Dopl.  YI04,  Box  280,  New 
York  18,  N.Y.  ISonI  In  plain  wrapper.) 


longed,  that  you  were  one  of  them.  It 
scared  the  hell  out  of  him.  Everything  is 
always  much  easier  when  you  don't  speak 
the  language.  You  don't  have  to  be  rude 
CO  people.  You  don't  have  to  tell  them: 
no  thanks,  I  don't  want  to  go  and  stay 
with  you  in  Miami,  I  have  no  use  for 
anything  that  lies  below  six  thousand 
feet,  and  that  includes  you. 

None  of  the  bums  cared  a  damn  what 
they  did  when  there  was  no  snow.  Some 
even  went  to  work,  or  got  married  to 
some  local  girl  with  a  steady  job,  who 
saw  them  through  the  critical  summer 
months  and  then  never  saw  them  again. 
It  simply  didn't  matter  to  a  bum  what  he 
did  below  six  thousand  feet.  The  only 
thing  that  mattered  was  not  to  get 
trapped  in  the  glue  down  there,  like 
Ronnie  Shahn,  who  went  down  to  Zurich 
last  May,  out  of  sheer  hunger,  and  they 
found  him  two  months  later  in  a  sta- 
tionery shop,  selling  pencils,  married  to  a 
Swiss  girl  who  was  cooking  for  him.  They 
never  heard  of  him  again.  It  couldn't 
have  been  hunger  alone;  the  general 
opinion  was  that  she  had  put  something 
in  his  food. 

Lenny  often  wondered  why  so  many 
ski  bums  were  Americans,  maybe  be- 
cause when  you  have  a  really  big  country 
behind  you,  you  have  got  to  run.  You 
just  don't  want  the  responsibility.  And 
it  was  a  nice,  comfortable  thing  to  be  a 
young  American  abroad,  because  you 
had  the  reputation  of  being  dumb  and 
inarticulate  anyway,  and  what  with  the 
language  barrier  you  were  really  safe 
there.  .Ml  you  had  to  do  was  to  conform 
to  their  idea  of  the  young,  innocent 
American  in  Kurope,  and  to  turn  on  that 
typically  American  grin,  standing  in 
some  street  with  your  sleeping  bag  and 
your  skis,  and  looking  nice,  handsome 
and  lost,  and  even  though  the  police 
knew  you  were  a  vagrant  they  would 
leave  you  alone.  America  could  still  do  a 
lot  of  things  for  you,  provided  you  left  it 
far  behind  you.  There  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  prestige.  And  the  nice  thing  about 
Europe  is  that  they  all  have  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  over  here.  They  all  know  for 
sure  that  even  though  you  are  arrested 
for  sleeping  in  public  places,  railway  sta- 
tions or  under  a  bridge,  they  don't  be- 
lieve you're  a  bum,  without  a  franc  in 
your  pocket  and  no  change  of  clothes. 
They  think  you're  only  a  little  crazy  and 
looking  for  experience;  they  know  you'll 
be  back  next  year  driving  a  Cadillac. 
American  prosperity  keeps  you  going, 
no  matter  how  broke  you  are. 

But  Lenny  knew  you  must  never  feel 
too  sure  of  yourself  and  imagine  that 
there's  no  danger  around.  Emotions. 
Love.  Tenderness.  Life-propaganda, 
that's  what  it  was.  You  had  to  watch  it 
all  the  time.  You  fall  for  that,  and  then 
life  goes  imi)ortant  on  you.  You  had  to 
laugh,  that  was  all  you  could  do  and  it 
wasn't  much.  Humans  were  dangerous. 
Particularly  women.  They  were  danger- 
ous because  you  could  easily  fall  for 
them,  and  then  you  were  in  the  glue  all 
right.  You  had  to  watch  out  all  the  time. 
It  was  not  enough  to  be  tough  and 
cynical,  it  was  an  old  trick  and  every- 
body could  see  through  it,  and  even 
though  he  considered  himself  one  of  the 
world's  finest  liars,  the  only  time  when 
he  felt  safe  and  out  of  reach  was  when  he 
was  crossing  some  white,  virgin  nothing- 
ness on  his  skis.  But  you  couldn't  spend 
your  life  skiing,  so  you  had  to  lie  a  lot. 

There  was  only  one  man  to  whom  he 
had  almost  told  the  truth  about  himself, 
and  that  was  Ernst  Fabricius,  in  Davos 
Sanatorium,  where  the  great  old  skier  of 


the  Emile  Allaies  days  lay  dying,  his 
lungs  eaten  away.  Lenny  had  put  on  his 
skis  and  had  gone  to  see  him  all  the  way 
from  Wellen,  when  the  rumor  reached  the 
bums  at  the  rich  Bug  Moran's  chalet 
where  the  bums  sometimes  stayed,  that 
Ernst  was  sinking,  and  they  had  drawn 
lots  to  decide  who  would  carry  the 
GriitU  to  him,  the  small  wooden  doll 
that  was  still  made  by  the  peasants  in 
the  village  where  the  first  skier  was  born. 
Lenny  hated  the  whole  damn  senti- 
mental rot  of  it— the  Grutli  Stiick  was  an 
invention  of  the  Swiss  Tourist  Bureau— 
but  it  was  Bug  Moran's  decision,  and  it 
was  late  May,  and  Bug  and  his  chalet 
were  becoming  important  to  Lenny. 
They  drew  lots,  and  of  course  it  fell  on 
him  and  he  had  to  carry  the  grinning 
puppet  up  to  Davos  and  put  it  on 
Ernst's  bed.  As  he  sat  there  the  rage  at 
the  whole  damn,  cheap  situation  hit  him 
so  hard  he  had  to  make  a  good  clean 
sweep  of  it.  He  could  lie  his  way  out  of 
almost  anything  human. 

"Ernst,  could  I  borrow  a  hundred 
francs  from  you?  I'll  pay  it  back  some- 
day. Honest." 

It  was  a  good  try,  but  it  failed.  Fabri- 
cius raised  his  head  a  little  and  smiled. 

"You  don't  have  to  reassure  me, 
Sonny.  I  know  what  I'm  in  for.  Thanks 
all  the  same." 

"Ernst,  I'm  only  trying  to  borrow 
some  dough.  Come  on,  be  human.  A 
hundred  francs.  I'll  pay  you  back  next 
month."  Emotions.  He  was  trying  hard 
to  get  rid  of  the  glue.  He  knew  his  face 
was  OK.  Cynical.  "The  head  nurse  told 
me  you're  due  any  day  now.  Did  they 
tell  you?  I  bet  they  didn't.  I  bet  they 
make  all  sorts  of  reas.suring  .sounds,  eh?" 

"Sure  they  do.  They  don't  know  about 
bums  like  us,  Lenny.  They  think  we  like 
it  here." 

"Could  I  take  your  boots,  Ernst?  They 
are  just  my  size." 

"Sure,  take  them." 

"Thanks.  It's  good  to  get  away  from 
boots  and  things  at  last,  huh,  Ernst? 
How  does  it  feel?" 


"Great." 

"You  must  be  about  forty  years  old," 
Lenny  said.  "You've  got  experienPe.  Did 
it  ever  make  sense  to  you?  Did  you  ever 
feel  happy?  Aside  from  skiing,  I  mean?" 

"No,  Lenny,  I've  managed  to  avoid 
that.  That's  why  I  feel  OK  now." 

"I  suppose  there's  something  in  that 
Oriental  stuff— Stoicism." 

"That's  not  Oriental,  Lenny.  It's 
Greek." 

"Well,  whatever  it  is.  Like  skiing.  I 
don't  like  the  deal  we're  given.  You  can't 
get  anything  here  you  aren't  going  to 
lose.  Mortality.  The  terms  are  laid  down 
for  you  like  it  or  not." 

"How  are  the  bums?" 

"The  summer's  coming  down  there,  so 
you  aren't  missing  much.  Butterflies. 
There  was  some  talk  about  holding  up  a 
bank  in  Zurich.  Plenty  of  banks  down 
there.  But  then  it  takes  weeks  of  prepa- 
ration and  you  may  as  well  go  into  the 
banking  business.  Who  pays  for  this 
clinic,  anyway?" 

"Some  Austrian  people  here.  They  say 
I  gave  them  skiing  lessons  in  Kitzbiihel 
years  ago.  I  don't  remember  them  at  all. 
Rich  people  are  funny.  Philanthropy." 

"What's  that?" 

"Feeling  good." 

"Do  you  have  any  folks  back  home?  I 
mean,  somebody  to  notify?" 

"Nobody  that's  worth  wasting  a  good 
stamp  on,  Lenny." 

"Ernst." 

"Yes?" 

"What's  it  all  about?" 

"I  don't  know,  kid.  I  enjoyed  some  of 
it,  though." 

Lenny  hung  around  Davos  until  the 
old  man  died  two  weeks  later  and  then 
skied  around  awhile  looking  for  him,  sort 
of.  He  went  down  the  Gruhn  Tahl  Forest, 
down  the  Sturm  and  all  the  way  to  the 
Aarberg,  wondering  sometimes  how  far 
you  could  go  nowhere.  He  had  taken 
Ernst's  beautiful  Thermos  flask  marked 
U.S.  Army  Property,  which  gave  him 
a  kick  because  they  had  called  him  up 
several  times  for  (Continued) 


YOUR  SPORTING  LIFE  pages  58-63 
CABANA  dress:  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York;  Gidding- 
Jenny.  Cincinnati;  Harold's,  l^inneapolis  ROBERT 
SLOAN  outfit:  Miss  Bergdorf.  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
New  York;  Gidding-Jenny,  Cincinnati;  Nicholas 
Ungar,  Portland.  Ore.  MADEMOISELLE  ARLETTE 
coal:  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York;  J  L  Hudson,  De- 
troit; Josepfi  Magnin.  San  Francisco.  WHITE 
STAG  outfit:  Stern's,  New  York  and  branches; 
Jordan  Marsh.  Boston;  Best's  Apparel.  Seattle.  CA- 
BANA outfit:  The  Village  Store.  New  York;  Nan 
Duskln.' Philadelphia  GLEN  OF  MICHIGAN  coat: 
Lord  &  Taylor.  New  York;  Halle  Bros.,  Cleveland;  I. 
IVIagnin  &  Co..  West  Coast.  PRL  coal:  Lord  &  Taylor. 
New  York;  Julius  Garlinckel,  Washington.  DC;  I. 
IVIagnin  &  Co..  West  Coast.  LEATHERMODE  coat: 
Bonwit  Teller.  New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  PENDLE- 
TON outht:  Woodward  &  Lothrop.  Washington,  D.C.; 
Cain  Sloan,  Nashville;  Harris,  California,  all  stores. 
PRL  suit:  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York,  Gidding-Jenny, 
Cincinnati;  Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle. 

THE  PAMPERED  BATH  pages  159-163 
(All  prices  approximate) 
*Through  decorators 

1.  Old  French  bamboo  dressing  table,  $450,  and 
Paisley  patterned  bottle,  $22.50,  Marion  Wieder, 
969  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  Italian  pottery  shell, 
$5,  B.  Altman  &  Co  ,  Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  "Forecast  66"  towels,  bath,  $2.99;  hand, 
$1.79;  washcloth.  69c,  Fieldcrest, 

2.  Blue  glass  bottle,  chrome  cap  and  label,  $22; 
brass  towel  stand,  four  arms,  $22.95;  mirror,  $10.95, 


and  stand  .  $29.95,  of  gold-colored  metal.  Hammachei 
Schlemmer,  145  East  57lh  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
Solid-brass  towel  ring,  $27,  Paul  Associates,  155 
East  551h  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  Tortoise  Lucite  waste- 
basket,  $16;  yellow  tissue  box,  $17;  metal  swan  soap 
dish,  $30,  Marion  Wieder,  969  Third  Ave..  New  York. 
N,Y.  "Tangier "  bath  towel  in  old  brass  coloring,  and 
"Tunisia"  bath  towel  in  antique  coloring,  $1.98 
each,  Calloway  Mills, 

3.  Painted  metal  efogere,  glass  shelves,  $51.50. 
Lew  Raynes*.  403  East  62nd  St..  New  York,  N,Y. 
French  opaline  powder  jar.  $7.  and  bottles.  $7.50 
and  $6.50;  ceramic  bath-salts  shaker,  $15;  tissue 
box,  $20,  Marion  Wieder,  969  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Daisy  soap  dish.  $6.50,  Hammacher  Schlemmer, 
145  E.  57th  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  Cane-patterned 
shower  curtain,  $7.95,  Jakson.  "Vanity  Rose"  and 
"Counterpoint  "  towels,  bath,  $2.98;  hand.  $1.50, 
Cannon  Mills. 

4.  Chrome-plated  brass  towel  ring,  $33,  Paul  Asso- 
ciates, 155  East  55th  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  Dipiplex 
electric  towel  bar.  $59.95,  Hammacher  Schlemmer, 
145  East  57th  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  Terri-down  towels 
"Fern"  and  "Hermitage."  $5  each.  Martex.  "Allegro" 
lighting  strips  (various  lengths)  in  bone  white  and 
polished  brass,  24-inch  four-light  strip,  $17.80, 
Lightolier*  11  East  36th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  "Con- 
tempora"  shower  curtain,  cotton  duck.  $16.  Kleinert. 
Metal  hamperette,  raspberry  red,  $5.98,  Blooming- 
dale's,  Lexington  Ave.  at  59th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
While  opal  glass  bottle.  $12.  Marion  Wieder,  969 
Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
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An  idea  for  every  mother 
whose  child  had  too  many 
cavities  last  year 


If  your  child  gets  more  than  his  share  of  cavities,  he  needs  extra  help. 
You  can  give  him  extra  help  by  making  sure  he  brushes  more  often,  and 
by  making  sure  he  uses  Crest — proved  effective  against  cavities  in 
12  years  of  tests. 

One  way  to  encourage  your  child  to  brush  more  often — try  packing 
a  tube  of  Crest  and  a  toothbrush  in  his  lunch  box. 

When  your  youngster  has  his  back-to-school  checkup,  ask  the  dentist 
what  he  thinks  of  brushing  with  Crest  after  lunch  at  school.  And  ask  him 
about  the  value  of  avoiding  between-meal  treats  and  of  having  regular 
checkups,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble  before  it  starts.  This  is  the  program 
most  dentists  recommend  for  good  dental  health. 

To  make  such  a  program  more  effective,  make  sure  your  child  uses  Crest 
— the  toothpaste  that  gives  extra  help. 


"Crest  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective 
decay-preventive  dentifrice  that  can  be  of 
significant  value  when  used  in  a  conscien- 
tiously applied  program  of  oral  hygiene  and 
regular  professional  care." 

Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics 
American  Dental  Association 


COUNCIL  ON  DENTAL  f 


RICAN  I 

/AssociationJ 


ski  bum 


military  service,  little  bits  of  official  pa- 
I)prs  rpaching  him  now  and  then,  as  if  to 

i    ,  M    .  -     .  •     ■  ■  ■  ^  You 


learij  how  t'l  hurt  people,  because  that's 
-  about.  Two,  three  weeks, 
t.s  far  as  lying  could  take 
iiini,  'uit  he  just  couldn't  de- 

liver- rio.:fc.  ly  would  set  in.  He  was  get- 
ting an.gr\'  m  jw,  spring  was  coming  and 
you  had  to  go  higher  and  higher  for 
snow,  where  there  were  no  tourists  and 
no  way  to  make  a  li\ing,  and  then  you 


Give  your  child  the 
children's  aspirin 
more  doctors 
recommend  than 
any  other... 


i  r 


It  tastes  better 

natural  {not  aUijuial)  orange 
Jlavor,  and  creamy  smoothness, 
make  it  most  acceptable 
to  children. 

Its  the  highest  quality. 

Scientifically  tested  ingredients,  jOJ  IflPrnn 
and  224  quality-control  checks,  j''''^vvtrn 
insure  maximum  reliability.  ""r/Rl/V 

OHILDREN 


In  a  national  survey,  picked  4  to  1  by  children's 
doctors  who  recommended  a  particular  brand 


Of  course,  boys  and  girls  prefer  the  llavor 
of  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children. 

But  even  more  important  to  you,  «.v  a 
mother,  is  the  purity  of  this  aspirin!  It 
takes  224  careful  product-control  checks 
to  assure  this  quality.  But  it's  worth  it. 
Because  that's  what  makes  this  aspirin  for 
children  the  preferred  way  to  relieve  big 
fevers,  little  aches,  and  the  distress  young- 
u  s  suffer  when  they  have  colds. 

Doctors  know  about  the  high  quality  of 
St.  Joser'  AsDirin  For  Children.  In  a  sur- 
vey covei-i  practically  all  the  country's 
children's  civ. ;  tors,  it  was  specified  4  to  1 
among  those  wh^  ecommended  a  brand. 

Most  children's  o-'^-s  do  not  favor 
the  addition  of  other  'i  -pts  (such  as 
•^iiflcring)  to  children's ;  ^-  Insist  on 

■^■t.  Joseph  A'?pirin  Foi  Iren.  It's 
preicrr  d  by  doctors— and  it  s  by  far 
America's  mo*'ier  and  child  favorite! 


ional  survey,  almost  two-thirdi  of  those 
■  yiit^  said  they  look  with  disfavor  or  buffering 
;jr  children,  over  90%  said  they  fa>ored  pure 
aspirin  for  children  over  any  additives. 


STOP  VITAMIN  SHORTAGE 
IN  CHILDREN 

with  these  chewable 
vitamins  that  supply 
an  "extra  margin  of  r 
strength"!  and  the  t 
5  fruit  flavors  chil- 
dren  like  best. 

\ovei  minimum  daily  lequiiemtms 
No  matter  how  careful 
you  are  to  serve  "bal- 
anced meals,"  your 
children  may  need  more 
vitamins.  St.  Joseph 
Vitamins  For  Children 
supply  all  the  vitamins 
anyone  normally  needs 
to  take,  in  a  formula 
that  doctors  approve. 


GUARANTEED  by  PLOUGH 

You'll  like  today's  St.  Joseph  Aspirin  For 
Children  for  your  child  better  than  any 
other  children's  aspirin— or  money  back 
from  Plough,  Inc.  Look  for  the  name 
■'St.  Joseph"  on  other  quality  children's 
products,  too  {see  above). 


always  find  a  nice,  warm,  comfortable 
girl  and  she  turns  out  to  be  mean  and 
wants  to  marry  you.  For  example: 

"I'll  take  good  care  of  you,  Lenny." 

"Where  did  you  learn  such  good  En- 
glish, Trudi?" 

"At  the  Basel  Berlitz  School." 

"You  ought  to  try  Chinese  next.  It's  a 
beautiful  language,  I  hear,  and  they  say 
it's  got  a  great  future." 

But  he  didn't  want  to  hurt  her,  you 
have  to  care  deeply  about  people  to  wish 
to  hurt  them,  and  so  he  touched  her  hand 
gently  and  talked  to  her  with  sweet, 
dumb  Berlitz-English  talk,  because  he 
was  why  she  had  paid  five  hundred  francs 
for  a  three  months'  tuition  course  in 
Basel,  dreaming  of  a  tall,  handsome 
American  she  would  meet  one  day  on  the 
ski  slopes,  and  he  felt  he  was  included  in 
the  guarantee  and  that  the  Berlitz  peo- 
ple were  watching  him,  and  the  bums 
later  told  him  he  was  a  fool,  with  his  good 
.\merican  looks  he  should  have  gone  to 
the  Berlitz  people  long  ago  and  asked 
them  for  a  cut.  People  were  making 
money  on  your  back  all  the  time.  Hell, 
I'm  going  to  sue  them,  he  thought. 

He  knew  that  hurting  a  woman  brings 
her  only  closer  to  you  and  the  more  she 
feels  rejected  the  more  she  becomes  sure 
that  she  is  living  the  greatest  love  of  her 
life,  and  as  the  great  ski-bum  poet,  Don 
Z.vsskind  once  said,  the  great  Zysskind 
who  claimed  he  had  been  given  a  moth- 
aiid  hug-eaten  carpet  by  the  Shah  of 
Persia  for  his  immortal  poetry,  as  the 
great  Zysskind  had  expressed  it  in  his 
liikhe.v,  which  is  the  Persian  form  of  those 
Japanese  pearls  of  wisdom  called  chop- 
.vMcj/  or  Kukiyaki:  "Watch  it,  man,  you 
kick  a  woman  twice  without  actually 
meaning  anything  and  the  next  thing 
you  know  you've  started  a  relationship." 

Zysskind  had  made  a  good  living  one 
summer  selling  his  beautiful  Japanese  or 
Persian  pearls  of  wisdom  to  Chinese  res- 
taurants for  rice  cookies,  but  then  he 
went  into  the  Chinese-cookie  business 
himself,  explaining  that  he  wanted  to  be 
his  own  publisher,  .^nd  once  when  Lenny 
look  the  guy  with  him  on  a  good  ski  run 
through  the  Thai,  over  the  Ebbert,  and 
down  the  hills  and  they  spent  the  night 
in  a  chalet  Lenny  knew,  a  rich  diamond 
merchant  from  .Amsterdam  owned  it  and 
was  away  all  the  time,  and  they  broke  in 
and  slept  there  in  real  beds  and  then 
went  on  to  Grisons  and  then,  a  week 
later,  skied  slowly  down  the  Griinden  at 
night,  with  the  snow  blue  with  moon  and 
with  the  moon's  eunuch's  face  looking  at 
them,  Z.vsskind  got  inspired  again  and 
produced  his  most  famous  sukiyaki: 
"It's  a  beautiful  world,  as  long  as  you 
can  get  away  from  it." 

Soon  after  that  the  summer  was  all 
over  Lenny.  The  snow  in  summer  froze 
at  night  and  turned  soft  and  juicy  in  the 
morning,  the  rocks  were  showing  every- 
where, there  was  more  and  more  earth 
around.  Reality.  It  always  caught  up 
with  you  in  the  summer.  There  were  al- 
most no  tourists  around.  The  hotels  were 
already  closing  for  a  month,  getting 
ready  for  the  climbing  season;  no  more 
skiing  lessons.  Some  of  the  bums  were 
giving  up,  washing  dishes  in  the  hotels  at 
Wellen,  talking  about  a  passage  back 
home  on  an  army  transport  sailing  from 
Amsterdam;  some  had  a  lucky  break, 
like  Johnny  Lipski,  who  had  been  taken 
up  by  some  i^Uellectual  French  broad  in 
Geneva,  who  loved  the  book  he  had  writ- 
ten under  the  pen  name  of  Tennessee 
Williams;  Marty  Stevens  landed  a  job  as 
a  doorman  in  a  Lausanne  striptease 
joint;  others  just  vanished  into  the  clean 


blue  air,  never  to  be  heard  of  again  unti 
their  fat,  bloated  bodies  would^e  foui 
drifting  through  the  corridors  of 
York  offices,  getting  jobs,  families,  au 
dying  happily  ever  after.  There  was  onlj 
the  hard  core  of  the  bums  left  at  Bus 
Moran's  chalet,  the  old-timers,  where 
Bug  himself  was  quarreling  with  a  gir! 
none  of  them  had  ever  seen  before,  a 
little  kid  with  a  plain  face  and  a  good; 
body,  whom  Bug  found  starving  at  the 
Zurich  railway  station.   She  had  no 
money,  she  had  lost  her  passport,  she 
wanted  to  go  to  Rome  and  see  Pope 
John  XXIII  because  everybody  had  told 
her  he  was  a  nice  man  and  it  was  worth  it 
coming  all  the  way  from  Indiana  to  s« 
one,  and  Bug  Moran  found  the  kid  inter- 
esting and  brought  her  up  with  him.  He 
was  sitting  now  with  his  pipe  stuck  in  h 
beard,  pointing  at  the  girl  and  discuss: 
her  in  his  dispassionate  way  that  ma 
her  rather  pleased  with  herself. 

"A  typical  example  of  indiscriminate 
breeding,"  Bug  was  saying.  "Millions 
and  millions  of  babies  left  to  grow  and 
then  they  go  and  call  it  .\merica.  Look  at 
her.  She  hasn't  got  a  clue.  The  enormous 
social  implications  of  copulation  are  never 
seriously  considered  during  the  act.  This 
girl  shouldn't  have  been  born  at  all.  Just 
throwing  babies  around  won't  do  at  all." 

"Listen,  Bug,"  Lenny  said,  "could  you 
let  me  have  fifty  francs?  I've  got  to  go  to 
Geneva;  I've  heard  there  is  some  open-l 
ing  for  me  there,  h.  guy  named  Angel 
called  up  and  left  me  a  message." 

"Geneva?  That's  rot-level." 

"Well,  it's  summer  now  and  I've  got 
to  eat." 

"What  sort  of  an  opening?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bug.  I  hardly  know  the 
fellow,  he  just  left  a  message  saying  he! 
has  something  down  my  line." 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  line,  Lenny. 
What  is  it?  Aside  from  being  very  good- 
looking?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bug.  I  think  I  could  be 
very  good  on  a  desert  island  or  some- 
thing." 

Bug  stared  at  him  thoughtfully,  suck 
ing  his  pipe.  "OK,  Lenny,  I'll  give  you 
the  money,  but  answer  a  philosophical 
riddle  first." 

"Aw,  come  oflf  it." 

"Who  took  the  cookie  from  the  cookie 
jar,  Lenny?" 

"I  don't  know,  Bug.  Ask  Pope  John 
XXIIL" 

"Who  took  the  cookie  from  the  cookie 
jar?" 

"Keep  your  lousy  fifty  francs,"  Lenny 
said. 

Bug  gave  him  the  money  and  Lenny 
went  down  to  Geneva. 

The  marmalade  duck's  name  was  Lord 
Byron :  He  was  lame.  He  was  rich  orange, 
with  funny  bits  of  hair  standing  upright 
on  his  head,  brown  button  eyes,  and^ 
when  Jess  Donahue  picked  him  up  hej 
would  always  ask,  "Quoi?  Quoi?"  in^ 
French,  and  then  settle  down  in  her, 
arms  and  go  to  sleep  and  she  would  have  I 
to  sit  there  for  hours,  holding  him.  There  i 
were  other  ducks  on  the  lake,  sea  gulls, 
swans  gliding  slowly  like  whips  of  chan-^ 
tilly  cream,  and  other  Wack,  rather: 
tough,  proletarian-looking  birds,  and  she  _ 
came  here  twice  a  day  to  feed  them.  It, 
was  her  favorite  spot  in  Geneva.  She  was, 
already  putting  in  two  days'  work  a  week  ( 
at  the  local  S.P.C.A.  clinic,  so  she  could 
say  she  had  quite  a  full  life,  really.  You  | 
can't  solve  all  the  world's  problems  at 
once.  You  have  to  begin  somewhere. 

There  was  only  an  hour  to  go  before 
fetching  her  father  [Coniinuei) 
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/>/  1,000  DELICIOUS  WAYS 
TO  COMPLETE  ANY  MEAL 

infor)nal  tete-a-tete  .  .  .  faniihj  dinner  .  .  .  or  sia)iptaous  banquet 


ORANGE  FLOWERS  garnished  with  grapes 


An  unrivalled  collection  of  recipes  from  your  favorite  magazine 


w  ready— the  most  lavish,  the  most  beau- 
rifully  illustrated  dessert  cookbook  ever 
shed.  It's  fun  to  read,  fun  to  use,  and 
=d  with  so  many  delightful  ideas  that  it 

e  yon  famous  as  a  hostess,  adored  as 

•neal  planner. 

r\v  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Dessert 
:■:  brings  you  over  1,000  easy-to-follow 
r  the  most  fabulous  desserts  anybody 
rd:  They  were  all  selected  by  the  food 
-    :  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  from  the 
-r.as  and  thousands  of  recipes  they  have 
>  1  in  their  own  kitchens. 

something  wonderful  for  everybody 

.ire  desserts  for  every  occasion  .  .  . 
riiu  .  .  .  every  figure  .  .  .  every  cook! 
■aptivating  cakes  and  cookies,  festive 
-^.  perfect  pies  and  pastry,  ice  creams, 
and  souffles,  candies  and  dessert 
:i,  and  much  mere. 


There  are  recipes  to  appeal  to  novices,  pro- 
fessional cooks,  newlyweds,  busy  mothers, 
party  hostesses,  with  plenty  of  short  cuts  and 
tips  for  easy  preparation. 

This  is  a  volume  that  caters  to  both  Jack 
Spratt  and  Mrs.  Spratt,  offering  desserts  for 
every  taste  and  waistline  from  the  "thinning- 
est"  fruits  and  salads  to  the  most  fabulous 
whip-cream  concoctions  you  could  ask  for. 
There's  wonderful  background  information, 
given  in  chatty  style,  on  each  kind  of  dessert 
and  its  preparation. 

Edited  by  Carol  Truax,  this  "must"  volume 
for  your  kitchen  contains  300  pages  plus  32 
pages  of  color  illustrations,  and  is  bound  in 
attractive  washable  binding.  Regular  edition. 
S4.95:  thumb-indexed,  S5.9o.  Order  your  copy 
by  mailing  coupon.  You  need  send  no  money 
now  unless  you  wish  to.  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
Dessert  Cookbook,  Garden  City,  New  York. 


Ladies'  Home  Journal  Dessert  Cookbook 

Dept.  4-LH-O 

Garden  City,  New  York 

Please  send  me  on  approval  a  copy  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  Dessert 
Cookbook  in  the  edition  checked  below.  I  will  browse  through  its  pages 
at  my  leisure  and  try  some  of  its  tested  recipes.  Within  10  days,  if  I  am 
thoroughly  delighted.  I  will  send  you  the  price  of  the  book  plus  a  few 
cents  shipping  cost.  Otherwise  I  will  return  it  and  owe  nothing. 
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from  the  '     stiil  hadn't 

found  the-  .(  bill.  She  was 

ul„.  ri;:,ni.:.,  -I  H  '--  Nol.ody  would 

the  daughter  nl  ihc  Anicr- 
,  ul  in  Geneva  hail  noi  had 
ijn-alu.isi  because  she  couldn't  afford  it, 
which  was  actually  as  it  should  be:  No- 
body Khould  believe  it.  That  was  what 
they  were  paid  by  the 
state  for:  prestige.  Pres- 
tige was  an  important 
element  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  and 
so  to  go  hungry  wearing 
a  Chanel  suit  was  the 
only  patriotic  thing  to 
do.  Her  father  had 
served  his  country  so 
well  that  he  had  become 
a  hopeless  alcoholic  in 
the  process,  in  spite  of 
his  diplomatic  im- 
munity. Or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it.  Curious,  this 
diplomatic- immunity 
business.  It  keeps  you  so 
well  protected  that  it 
can  destroy  you.  Ideal- 
ists should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  represent  their 
country  abroad;  they 
can  only  take  a  limited 
amount  of  reality,  pref- 
erably with  gin.  For  the 
last  few  years  his  once 
promising  career  had 
been  a  steady  climb 
down  from  one  minor 
assignment  to  another. 
He  was  the  sort  of  diplo- 
mat who  .simply  couldn't 
see  a  man  hanged  and 
then  put  on  his  tuxedo 
and  go  to  an  official  din- 
ner with  the  execution- 
ers. This  fatal  streak  in 
an  American  represent- 
ative abroad  was  known 
in  the  Personnel  Divi- 
sion book  as  "lack  of 
emotional  stability."  He 
was  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  with  kind,  dark, 
humorous  eyes,  very  el- 
egant, very  intelligent, 
but  weak.  There  was  no 
good  denying  that.  She 
loved  her  father  very 
much,  all  the  same. 

She  kissed  Lord  By- 
ron good-bye,  climbed 
up  the  stairs  and  into 
her  littlt>  British  car  and 
drove  off,  huniminsi 
some  of  Handel's  Mes- 
siah with  the  vanue  hope 
of  distracting  her  car's 
attention  from  its  fuel 
problem.  She  knew  that  if  even  her  old 
car  let  her  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  she  would  simply  burst  out  cr.\nng. 
There  was  a  limit  to  what  she  could  take 
from  the  facts  of  life.  Somehow  it 
worked:  She  did  manage  to  reach  the 
cafe.  She  had  always  known  that  her  lit- 
tle car  was  a  sucker  for  music,  or  just  a 
plain  sucker,  perhaps  because  it  had 
lived  with  them  long  eiioujih  to  he  truly 
part  of  the  family.  As  she  stepped  out  of 
the  car,  a  tall  fellow  with  wild,  bload 
hair  and  a  pair  of  skis  over  his  shoulder, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  wall, 
grinned  at  her.  American.  Sho  stared 
back  at  him  coldly. 


"What's  those  CC  plates  stand  for?" 
he  said. 

"Consular  Corps." 

"What's  that  mean?" 

"That  means  I've  got  diplomatic  im- 
munity, OK?" 

Lenny  had  to  laugh,  but  she  was  in- 
side the  cafe  already.  Diplomatic  im- 
munity. I  wouldn't  be  so  sure  if  I  were 
you,  kid.  He  was  glad  she'd  turned  out 
to  be  so  pretty,  though,  it  made  things 
much  easier  for  him— you  could  do  your 


"Get  off  my  back.  I  don't  need  driving 
lessons,  I've  been  on  the  road  all  my  life. 
Why  you  always  dressed  in  black,  any- 
way? So  you  don't  have  to  change  for 
your  funeral?" 

"Oh,  qa  va." 

"You  French?" 

"Algerian." 

"Algerian?  That's  politics,  huh?  Well, 
beat  it.  I  can't  get  down  to  work,  see, 
with  your  eyes  fixed  on  me.  Can't  work 
up  enough  conviction.  I've  got  to  believe 
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on  West  Coast  in  familiar  cube  form 


best  on  this  job  without  forcing  yourself. 
Some  job.  The  minute  \  ou  tried  to  live, 
you  only  got  yourself  into  situations.  But 
then  it  was  summer,  and  the  bare,  hard 
earth  was  sticking  out  evor\\vhere.  It's 
all  rot-k'\  el  down  here.  Av  a  you've  got 
to  conform,  .\ngel  was  pay :ng  him  to  do 
the  job,  and  the  girl  was  involved,  so 
Lenny  would  do  the  job,  girl  or  no  girl. 

He  saw  .\ngel  emerge  from  the  car 
parked  across  the  street  and  walk  to- 
ward him,  lighting  a  cigarette.  Black, 
short-rimmed  .camel's-hair  hat,  black 
suede  shoes,  black  silk  suit.  Fancy  fellow. 

"That  wasn't  much  of  a  beginning," 
Angel  said. 


in  what  I'm  doing.  Or  else,  I  can't  play 
it  natural." 

"She  wouldn't  even  talk  to  you." 

"It's  always  like  that  with  me.  It  hits 
them  so  hard  they've  got  to  catch  their 
breath." 

He  looked  at  the  CC  plates  on  the  lit- 
tle car.  Diplomatic  immunity.  That's 
■  hat  Pm  up  against.  You  can't  touch 
>.tr.  The  kid  doesn't  look  as  if  she  truly 
had  it,  though.  Sensitive,  kind  of.  Must 
hurt  easy.  You'll  have  to  do  a  lot  of  ly- 
ing, Lenny.  No  point  in  hurting  her; 
she'll  only  think  it's  love.  Immunity,  he 
thought,  what  d'you  know.  That's  about 
the  best  thing  you  can  get  down  here. 


They  should  give  you  a  shot  of  it  in  the 
tail  the  minute  you're  born. 


The  restaurant  was  a  famous  land- 
mark in  Geneva,  very  popular  with  the 
students,  and  the  guidebooks  mentioned 
it  under  the  rubric  Intellectual  Life. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  photo- 
graphs and  portraits  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  coffee  drinkers  who  had  lived  in 
the  city  as  political  exiles.  There  was 
even  a  snapshot  of  a  famous  man  reading 
a  newspaper  at  the  table 
where  Chuck  sat  now, 
his  nose  stuck  in  the  his- 
tory book  which  was  re- 
quired reading  this  year 
at  the  University.  Chuck 
was  a  small,  fragile- 
looking  Negro,  the 
youngest  son  of  a  taxi 
driver  from  Birmingham. 

"Listen,  Chuck,"  Jess 
Donahue  said  to  him, 
"could  you  let  me  have 
two  hundred  francs?" 

"Why  pick  on  me? 
You  trying  to  be  nice  to 
us  colored  folks?" 

"Chuck,  everybody's 
on  my  back.  The  rent. 
The  garage.  The  butcher. 
It's  a  mess." 

"Why  don't  you  ask 
Paul?  He's  stinking 
rich." 

"I  can't  borrow  money 
from  him,  he's  in  love 
with  me." 

"I  simply  fail  to  un- 
derstand how  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  American  Con- 
sul can  be  that  broke.  I 
would  have  thought 
we're  paying  enough 
taxes  to  keep  you  both 
in  luxury." 

"I  don't  know  what 
they  do  with  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Chuck, 
but  I  haven't  had  a  new 
dress  in  six  months." 

"Here's  a  hundred 
francs,  that's  all  I  can 
do.  I  have  eleven  broth- 
ers and  sisters  slaving 
back  home  to  keep  me 
studying  here." 

"That's  OK,  I  don't 
mind." 

"Thanks,"  he  said, 
picking  up  his  book 
again.  Then  he  said,  "By 
the  way.  Pope  John 
seems  to  be  a  very  good 
guy,  don't  you  think  so? 
You  saw  how  he  inter- 
rupted Mass  and  made 
the  priest  remove  that 
bit  about  the  perfidiotiB 
Jews?  You  know  what, 
Jess?  I  would  love  to 
be  elected  Pope  someday." 

She  looked  at  him  and  drew  a  deep 
breath.  "You've  got  to  be  an  Italian  to 
be  elected  Pope,"  she  said  tactfully. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  keep  studying  much 
longer,"  Chuck  said.  "Escapism.  Like  all 
the  kids  talking  about  going  to  work  on  a 
kibbutz  in  Israel  this  summer.  It's  the 
chic  thing  to  do. 

"Last  year,  it  was  the  Peace  Festival 
in  Moscow.  The  year  before,  building 
roads  with  the  Youth  Brigades  in 
Yugoslavia.  Last  spring,  the  Ban-the- 
Bomb  march  in  England.  The  young 
idealists'  guide  to  Europe.  I  think  I'll  go 
back  to  Birmingham  and  face  things." 
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She  went  through  the  door 

the  bar,  wishing  it  were  her 
P.C.A.  day;  at  least  when 
)u  help  a  sick  dog  you  feel 
ss  helpless  yourself.  The  Bir- 
ingham  race  riots  had  upset 
T  terribly.  She  still  needed 

least  three  hundred  francs 

pay  some  of  the  bills,  but 
ere  was  no  one  she  knew  at 
e  bar,  except  a  Spanish  ex- 
plomat  from  prehistoric, 
e-Franco  days,  who  always 
Iked  about  the  Spanish  civil 
ir  as  if  it  still  mattered ;  then 
ere  was  a  former  leader  of 
e  Romanian  social-demo- 
atic  party;  then  there  was  a 
rmer  .  .  .  Geneva  was  full  of 
rmer  people.  There  used  to 

a  time  when  they  all  had 
B  or  idealism  in  Switzer- 
'id,  except  the  Swiss  that  is. 
er  father  still  had  idealism, 
ough  it  was  1963  and  his 
St  crack-up  could  be  traced 

the  hanging  of  Petkov  in 
jlgaria,  in  1947.  Her  father 
d  personally  assured  the 
^rarian  Liberal  that  the 
S.  A.,  which  was  at  that  time 
tnember  of  the  Allied  Con- 
>1  Commission,  would  never 
ow  the  suppression  of  the 
mocratic  opposition.  He  had 
en  given  no  instructions 
latsoever  to  make  such  a 
mmitment,  he  was  merely 
ting  out  of  deep  understand- 
i  of  everything  his  country 
xxi  for.  Fatal. 

E\ery  American  kid  she 
e\\,  including  herself,  was 
w  suffering  from  a  disease 
e  Germans  call  Welt- 
imcrz,  which  is  some  kind  of 
world  awareness,  and  this 
ar  they  were  talking  about 
pe  John  XXIII  all  the  time, 
used  to  be  Ray  Charles  and 
bert  Schweitzer. 
And  there  was  another 
ing:  She  felt  she  had  a  big, 
plii  it  kind  of  body,  that  al- 
i\  s  made  her  self-conscious, 
d  she  had  lived  in  too  many 
untries  and  knew  too  little 
out  too  much.  She  did  speak 
.•e  languages  fluently, 
ough,  plus  some  Hebrew 
d  some  Swahili,  and  for  the 
t  six  months  she  had  been 
)rking  on  a  novel  called  A 
talily  of  Despair.  But  that 
owgirl-type -body  of  hers 
ly  added  to  the  general  con- 
don.  The  French  students 
lied  her.  une  paumee,  mean- 
?  lost,  only- more  so.  She  al- 
tys  had  -the  best  marks  at 
s  University,  but  her  breasts 
vays  showed  and  the  long 
;s  and  well-rounded  hips 
In't  help  a  bit.  She  did  feel 
the  time  there  was  too 
Jch  of  her^  both  physically 
d  emotionally. 
Her  mother  had  left  them 
ars  ago,  they  were  in  Saudi  Arabia 
|en,  and  of  course  it  was  one  of  the  best 
ices  in  the  world  to  leave  from,  daugh- 
|-  or  no  daughter.  She  was  remarried  to 
|me  car  dealer  back  home  now.  Jess  al- 
lys  thought  about  her  on  Mother's 
ay. 

A  dark  young  man  at  the  bar,  with 
arp,  exotic  features,  was  staring  at 
r.  She  hated  to  be  undressed  in  public. 


Would  you  try  a  canned 
beef  stew  if  you  knew 
that  ^ampSelli  made  it? 

If  you  knew  that  the 
beef  was  good  and  tender 
and  trimmed  by  hand? 

If  you  knew  that  the 
vegetables  were  the 
very  best  you  can  buy- 
U.S.  Grade  No.  1  "Fancy"? 


Wouldn't  you? 


She  ordered  a  Bloody  Mary,  which  cost 
three  francs,  and  she  seldom  touched 
alcohol,  but  the  price  included  the  deli- 
cious hors  d'oeu\Tes  at  the  counter,  and 
her  hand  was  on  its  way  to  the  seventh 
salmon  canape.  She  simply  loved  eating. 
She  hoped  they  didn't  think  she  was 
hungry.  It  all  had  to  be  done  in  a  very 
absentminded  and  bored  way  because 
of  the  .Vmerican  prestige  abroad.  She 


had  had  nothing  substantial  to  eat  since 
dinner  at  the  Italian  Consul-General's 
two  nights  ago.  The  pianist  was  now 
playing  Top  Hat.  Oh,  how  I  love  Top 
Hat,  and  Fred  Astaire.  They  were  show- 
ing all  his  old  pictures  at  the  cine  club 
and  it  had  been  one  of  the  greatest 
nonphilosophical  experiences  of  her  life. 
There  were  absolutely  no  problems  in 
them.  No  reality.  They  were  the  great- 


est thing  that  had  happened  to  the 
world  since  it  developed  gravity.  One 
had  to  believe  in  something. 

She  longed  for  a  glass  of  milk,  but 
this  simply  was  not  that  sort  of  place. 
They  had  the  biggest  suicide  rate  in 
Switzerland,  but  then  everybody  had. 
The  fellow  at  the  bar  was  now  trying  to 
pick  her  up  and  she  took  her  drink  and 
went  over  to  the  pianist,  (Coutimied) 


bum 


continued 

Eddie  Weiss,  from  the  West  Coast.  The 
American  kids  were  all  over  Europe  now. 
WeUschmerz.  They  just  ran  blindly 
around  like  young  buffaloes. 

"How're  you,  Ed?" 

"I  don't  know,  Jess.  I'm  trying  not  to 
look.  That  guy  at  the  bar  is  sure  inter- 
ested in  your  behind.  In  America  it's 
breasts,  but  in  Europe 
it's  always  your  behind 
that  really  matters.  I 
wonder  why?" 

"Well,  it's  a  different 
culture." 

She  went  to  the  pow- 
der room  just  to  get  out 
of  that  fellow's  range 
and  recover  her  self- 
respect.  Being  a  virgin 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
didn't  help. 

Perhaps  the  Peace 
Corps  was  the  only  solu- 
tion, really.  There  was 
a  limit  to  what  working 
at  the  S.P.C.A.  could 
do  for  you. 

When  she  came  out 
she  had  a  good  break. 
Fran  vols  was  at  the  bar, 
and  she  did  pay  him 
back  the  last  time,  she 
was  almost  sure  of  it. 

"Frangois,  I'm  in  a 
hurry,  could  you  let  me 
have  five  hundred 
francs?" 

"How  much  did  you 
say?" 

"Five  hundred.  I'll 
pay  it  back." 

"Don't  do  that,  but 
don't  avoid  me  either. 
Here  it  is.  I'm  still  madly 
in  love  with  you,  you 
know." 

"Don't  say  that, 
please,  or  I'll  really  have 
to  give  you  the  money 
back.  I've  got  to  run 
now.  Thanks  again." 

She  went  through  the 
revolving  door,  turned 
right,  toward  her  car, 
and  ran  smack  into 
Lenny  and  his  grin 
again. 

"Listen,"  Lenny  said, 
"you  the  .American  Con- 
sul here?  The  CC  plate, 
I  mean?  What's  so 
funny?  I'm  in  trouble. 
Broke.  Nowhere  to  go. 
Can't  they  ship  me  back 
to  the  States?" 

"  Yes,  they  can.  You'll 
have  to  prove  you're 
destitute." 

"Prove  it!  All  they  have  to  do  is  to 
look  inside  me.  I'm  not  even  hungry 
any  longer,  only  indignant." 

They  both  laughed,  while  she  decided 
he  was  terribly  good-looking,  poor  kid. 
She  took  a  fifty-franc  note  from  her 
purse  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  he 
asked. 

But  she  was  walking  away  now  and 
he  could  feel  Angel  getting  nervous 
again  behind  his  back.  Nervous  guys 
those  Arabs;  not  like  their  camels  at  all. 
She  was  now  fifteen  yards  away,  good 
shooting  distance,  like  in  a  Gary  Cooper 
movie;  pity  old  C'^op  was  now  dead. 


Lenny  kind  of  liked  him.  He  liked  all 
sorts  of  people  he  had  never  met. 

"Hey!"  He  walked  up  toward  her. 
"I'll  pay  it  back,  if  you  give  me  half 
a  chance." 

"Forget  it." 

"Well,  I  mean  it.  Where  can  I  find 
you?" 

Some  of  us  American  kids  are  really 
terribly  good-looking,  she  decided.  It's 
got  something  to  do  with  the  way  we're 
fed  when  we're  babies. 


go  now,  or  he'll  start  imagining  things. 
He  waved  to  her,  though,  as  she  drove 
away,  and  she  waved  back,  and  he 
stood  there  grinning. 

Silly  kid,  Lenny  thought,  as  he  took 
a  cigarette  out  and  let  Angel  light  it  for 
him. 

"Hooked,"  Lenny  told  Angel.  "Tell 
the  guys  we  work  for,  the  deal  is  on." 

A  gray  astrakhan  hat,  a  huge  Khyber 
Pass  moustache,  a  round  olive-skinned, 
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"You  don't  have  to  pay  it  back.  I'm 
so  rich  it  hurts.  Anyway,  I'll  be  around. 
I'm  usually  feeding  the  birds  by  the 
bridge  over  there  twice  a  day.  You  can 
find  me  there." 

She  had  a  Hebrew  lesson  with  an 
Israeli  student  later  that  day,  but  she 
could  call  it  off.  She  was  no  longer  plan- 
ning to  go  to  work  in  a  kibbutz,  anyway. 
She  didn't  intend  to  sit  under  the  bridge 
waiting  for  him  all  the  afternoon  either. 
He  probably  wouldn't  turn  up  an\-way, 
not  that  it  mattered.  Pathetic  jerk, 
standing  there  with  his  skis,  in  a  strange 
city  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
for  help.  How  lost  can  you  get?  I  better 


pock-marked  face— they  still  had  small- 
po.x  out  there— a  large,  bulging  Bengal 
Lancer's  chest,  all  this  was  perfectly 
caught  in  the  Polaroid  camera  sights  at 
the  Banque  Suisse  heavenly  gates.  Now. 

"Got  him,  bwana?" 

"Right  between  the  eyes." 

"Good  shot,  bwana." 

"They  were  long  overdue  for  some 
big-game  hunting  in  Geneva,"  Paul 
said.  "We  have  got  to  keep  the  Swiss 
jungle  safe.  It's  not  that  I  care  for  the 
trophy,  it's  just  that  I  dislike  the  animal. 
. .  .Look  who's  going  there  Hey,  Jess." 

"I've  been  looking  for  you  everj^here, 
kids,"  Jess  said. 


"Accomplished  any  good  deeds  to- 
day, Jessie?"  Paul  asked. 

"Yes,  I  gave  myself  lunch.*  Whax' 
up?" 

"Get  into  the  car.  And  join  the  Swis.si 
resistance  movement.  The  maquis.  The 
freedom  fighters.  You  see  that  huge 
animal  lea\-ing  the  bank?  Well,  we've 
just  shot  him.  All  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  skin  the  beast  and  collect  the  trophy." 

"I  don't  get  it.  But  I'm  intrigued," 
said  Jess,  looking  toward  the  bank. 

"That's  why  life  is 
such  a  kick,"  Paul  said. 
"Get  in." 

The  man  with  the 
astrakhan  hat  we 
walking  away  from  the 
bank,  and  the  car  crawled 
slowly  behind  him. 

"WTiat  kind  of  game 
is  this?"  Jess  asked. 

"We  call  it  Millions 
of  Dollars.  Secret  bank 
accounts,  strictly  rer- 
botcn  by  every  govern- 
ment in  the  world,  but 
perfectly  legitimate  in 
Switzerland  .  .  .  Now 
watch." 

The  stranger  was 
walking  peacefully  to- 
ward the  cafe. 

"He  doesn't  even  real- 
ize how  badly  wounded 
he  is,"  Paul  said.  "Let's 
get  out." 

They  moved  toward 
the  astrakhan  hat's  ta- 
ble. Jean  was  holding 
the  snapshot  in  his  hand. 
"Excuse  me,  s 
"Please?"  the  man 
said. 

"I  wonder  if  you 
would  be  interested  in 
some  filthy  pictures,' 
Paul  said. 

The  man's  eyes  bulged 
a  little  and  his  mous- 
tache bristled  defen- 
sively. "Please.  I  don't 
understand,"  the  man 
said. 

"We  have  here  a  nice 
little  picture  of  you  en- 
tering a  Swiss  private 
bank  .  .  .  Now,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing 
wrong  in  having  a  secret 
account  in  a  Swiss  bank. 
It's  just  that  there  is  the 
death  penalty  for  this  in 
your  country." 

The  man  seemed  to 
have  swollen  suddenly. 
His  eyes  were  bulging. 
The  moustache  stood 
guard  valiantly,  but  you 
didn't  believe  in  it  any- 
more. "This  picture 
proves  nothing,"  he  said. 
"That's  the  spirit.  You  must  never 
confess.  If  you  confess,  they  will  cer- 
tainly shoot  you.  If  you  don't,  they'll 
merely  confiscate  all  your  property  back 
home.  How  would  you  like  that  picture 
to  appear  in  the  papers  back  home?" 

The  man  was  frightened  now.  He  was 
swallowing  hard,  and  there  were  beads 
of  perspiration  on  his  forehead.  "Are  you 
General  Hakim's  spies?" 

"W-w-we  are  much  worse  than  that," 
Jean  said.  Jess  simply  adored  the  way 
Jean  stuttered.  "We  are  S-Swiss  p-p-puri- 
tans.  We  are  advanced  elements  of  the 
S-Swiss  Puritan  Army  under  General 
C-Calvin's  command.  {Continued) 


"I  wish  somebody  would  invent  an  oven  you  clean  in  the  sinii!" 


Hotpoint  has! 

Now...oven  walls  slide  out...Teflon  coating  ends  scouring! 

Now  in  Hotpoint  Hallmark  ranges:  oven  walls  and  floor  slide  out  so 
you  can  wash  them  in  the  sink.  And  the  walls  are  coated  with  non- 
stick DuPont  Teflon  so  spatters  wash  off  without  hard  scouring.  No 
other  oven  cleans  as  fast  and  easy — so  inexpensively.  When  you  fry, 
Hotpoint*s  exclusive  Vacuum-Aire  system  vacuums-of f  steam,  smoke 
and  odors,  without  outside  venting.  You  can  even  broil  with  the  oven 
door  closed.  See  the  wonderful  Hallmark  now,  in  30"  and  40"  sizes. 


Only  Hotpoint  refrigerators 
roll  out  on  wheels 
for  easy  cleaning. 
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New  Hotpoint  washers 
handle  big  14  lb. 
selective  loads. 


FIRST  WITH  THE  FEATURES  WOMEN  WANT  MOST 
Hotpoint  appliances  are  backed  by  a  written  90-Day  Replacement  Guarantee  of  Satisfaction, 
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Flavor's  here...  to  ^^...in  special  flavor- saver  cans! 

These  are  is.      >!  linings  in  these  Libby's  cans  developed  through  years  of  research  to  protec 
and  guard  the  b  pcrb  flavor,  color,  texture  of  Libby's  Peas  and  Corn.  Each  fine  food  froi 
Libby's  is  packed  in  an  individually  selected  flavor-saver  can  lined*  so  it's  exactly 
ight  to  insure  i  n  flavor.  With  Libby's,  flavor's  here  to  start  with-flavor's  here  to  stay!  ^'^ 

*Over  40  specified  can  and  packafie  linings  protect  Libby's  superb  flavor 


Iki  bum 

continued 

The  man  was  sweating  profusely  now. 
I  am  willing  to  buy  this  picture,"  he 
aid  hoarsely. 
"Right,"  Paul  said.  "We  want  all  the 
ish  you  have  got  and  your  watch, 
nd  your  ring.  Here's  the  picture  and 
le  negative,  with  General  Calvin's 
ompliments." 
"Who  is  General  Calvin?" 
"He's  our  spiritual  leader.  The  great 
lufti  of  Geneva.  He's  our  local  Gandhi, 
eally.  You  have  got  twenty-four  hours 
0  leave  Geneva;  after  that  we'll  really 
ive  it  to  you  in  the  Khyber  Pass." 
Jess  suddenly  realized  that  Paul  had 
een  drinking:  His  face  was  white  and 
nostrils  were  pinched.  One  day  he'll 
eally  kill  someone,  out  of  sheer  love  for 
umanity.  They  both  had  a  crush  on 
er,  but  they  were  good  friends,  all  the 
ame.  Last  year  they  went  on  the  Ban- 
de-Bomb  march  together,  with  ten 
[lousand  people  walking  across  the 
eaceful  countryside.  Kids  will  always 
e  kids. 

They  walked  out  of  the  cafe  and 
atehed  thoughtfully  the  man  in  the 
strakhan  hat  jump  into  a  taxicab. 

Lovely  man,"  Jess  said.  "I  saw  pic- 
ures  in  Time  magazine  showing  children 
tarving  in  his  country." 
"Careful,  Jess,"  Paul  said.  "You 
ustn't  believe  that  we  have  a  mission, 
ou  mustn't  be  getting  a  sacred  pur- 
ose.  That's  where  the  trouble  starts, 
t  was  just  good,  clean  fun.  A  student's 
rank." 

The  waiter  ran  out  of  the  cafe  and 
tared  at  them  with  a  kind  of  frightened 
isbelief.  "Excuse  me  you  have  for- 
otten  something  "  He  was  pointing 

shaking  finger  toward  the  table  by  the 
indow  with  the  roll  of  bank  notes, 
old  watch  and  ruby  ring  lying  on  it. 

Paul  made  a  wry  face.  "Oh,  that— 
hrow  it  away." 

The  waiter  stood  there,  still  pointing 
3  the  window,  his  mouth  wide  open  in 
n  expression  of  indignant,  hurt,  Swiss 
iirprise. 

'W-w-what  is  the  matter?"  Jean 
sked.  "Can't  you  see  it's  f-f-filth?" 

'Might  start  an  epidemic,"  Jess  said. 
You'd  better  handle  it  carefully." 

'You  can't  do  that,"  the  waiter  said. 
You  can't  behave  like  that.  You  can't 
0  this  sort  of  thing  in  Switzerland." 

'Why  not?"  Jess  asked.  "It's  only 
loral  Re- Armament.  We  are  conducting 
little  Moral  Re- Armament  campaign  of 
ur  own." 

They  crowded  into  Paul's  car  and 
rove  slowly  toward  the  lake. 

It  wqis  g-g-good  to  be  able  to  do 
-something  about  it  all,"  Jean  said. 
Something  p-p-positive." 

The  Puritan  Army  is  on  the  march," 
'laid  Paul.  "It  won't  stop  short  of  total 
'  l/ictory." 

}  The  quality  of  despair,  Jess  thought. 
)-  wonder  what  that  fellow  with  the  skis 
Is  doing,  broke,  hungry  and  not  even 
speaking  the  language.  I  hope  I  haven't 
scared  him  off.  I  shouldn't  really  have 
old  him  to  meet  me  where  the  birds 
ire.  He  probably  thought  I  was  being 
acetious.  Oh  well,  I  suppose  I'll  never 
iee  him  again.  Nobody's  going  to  sweep 
ne  off  my  feet,  anyway.  I  wish  some- 
body would.  .  .  . 

;  Paul's  father  was  a  banker,  and  she 
lad  first  met  Jean  when  his  father  was 
harge  d'affaires  in  Vietnam  during  the 
Bao  Dai  days,  and  then  later  they  were 


in  Saudi  Arabia  together,  one  of  the 
worst  diplomatic  appointments  she  had 
ever  had— flies,  and  they  didn't  even 
let  you  go  into  a  mosque.  The  diplo- 
matic kids  had  a  hectic  sort  of  life,  being 
constantly  thrown  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other  and  always  playing 
tennis,  no  matter  who  was  being 
machine-gunned  in  the  streets.  History 
was  not  permitted  to  touch  you;  it  was 
only  buzzing  around  your  tennis  court 
in  a  bloody  sort  of  way.  You  were  so 
well  protected  you  went  to  pieces.  With 
Paul  and  Jean,  the  three  social  protest- 
ers, her  personal  relationship  had  be- 
come very  platonic,  and  now  it  was 
very  difficult  to  do  something  like  going 
to  bed  together  and  facing  things.  But 
Paul  was  still  trying,  in  a  very  astute 
roundabout  sort  of  way. 

At  the  lake  he  told  her  and  Jean  about 
his  new  plan.  "What's  it  all  about?  Ob- 
scenity, that's  what  it's  all  about.  The 
bomb  is  pure  scientific  and  moral  ob- 
scenity. So  is  the  Berlin  Wall  with  the 
bodies  of  the  kids  killed  lying  over  it. 
Or  take  the  Negro  question  in  the 
U.S.A.;  if  that  is  not  obscenity,  then 
what  is?  And  when  that  pervert  Mao 
Tse-tung  says  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
three  hundred  million  Chinese  to  see  the 
triumph  of  socialism,  he's  obscene  all 
right.  But  since  everybody  still  thinks 
of  pornography  and  perversion  in  sexual 
terms  only,  let's  supply  them  with  a 
good,  clear  image  of  what  they're  all 
about.  It  merely  takes  a  deep  conviction 
and  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice— like  the 
Buddhist  monks  burning  themselves 
alive.  How  about  it,  Jess?" 

"Sorry,  Paul,"  she  said.  "But  I  am 
simply  not  idealistic  enough.  I  even 
begin  to  feel  that  the  only  form  of  social 
protest  worthwhile  is  to  make  a  try  for 
some  personal  happiness." 

"And,"  Jean  said,  "my  p-p-problem 
is  that  you  c-c-cannot  be  an  atheist 
without  thinking  about  G-G-God  all 
the  time." 

"OK,"  Paul  said.  "Let's  go  have  an 
ice  cream." 

They  stopped  for  a  tutti-frutti  at  the 
Boissiere,  then  Jess  walked  to  the  garage 
across  the  street  to  fetch  her  car  and 
drive  to  the  clinic  where  her  father  was 
a  patient. 

The  park  was  beautiful,  with  quiet 
trees,  yellow  and  white  roses  every- 
where, green  pastures  with  grazing 
sheep,  ponds;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
expensive  institutions  in  Europe  and 
there  was  simply  no  other  place  in  the 
world  where  a  schizophrenic  could  eat 
better.  The  whole  idea,  apparently,  was 
to  interest  the  patients  in  reality  by  all 
sorts  of  crafty  schemes. 

The  receptionist,  a  well-bred,  well- 
groomed,  gray-haired  woman  in  a  tai- 
lored suit,  had  the  bill  ready  on  her  desk, 
but  this  was  one  place  where  they 
couldn't  keep  your  luggage  even  though 
they  knew  you  weren't  going  to  pay. 
Chic.  It  was  idiotic  to  worry  about 
financial  problems,  it  was  bad  enough 
to  be  broke.  She  was  determined  to  see 
to  it  that  he  wouldn't  be  importuned 
by  the  facts  of  life,  at  least  during  the 
next  few  days.  She  had  sold  his  beautiful 
Russian  gold  cigarette  case,  but  they 
still  had  a  good  Persian  rug  left  and 
there  was  always  a  chance  that  the 
State  Department  would  raise  their 
allowance.  The  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered was  to  present  a  good  facade; 
you  couldn't  let  your  country  down. 

"Will  you  please  forward  the  bill  to 
the  Consulate?  I  don't  think  my  father 


has  his  checkbook  with  him.  How  is  he?" 

"He  has  made  excellent  progress, 
Miss  Donahue.  In  fact,  we  feel  he  is 
completely  cured." 

Cat's  Christmas,  Jess  thought.  I'm 
twenty-one  years  old  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  chronic  alcoholic  completely  cured. 

Her  father  was  coming  down  the 
stairs,  a  tall,  gaunt,  handsome  man  with 
graying  hair  and  you  could  feel  the  inner 
strength  of  the  man,  the  quiet  self- 
confidence,  and  the  dark,  humorous 
eyes  that  always  made  you  feel  like, 
come  on,  child,  tell  me  your  troubles, 
let  me  handle  that  for  you.  He  really 
deserved  some  special  sort  of  prize  for 
window-dressing.  It  was  just  a  pity  that 
he  was  drinking  himself  to  destruction 
with  that  smiling,  self-assured  Southern 
elegance  of  his  and  with  the  dedication 
that  he  always  put  into  every  good 
cause  he  tried  to  serve.  He  put  his  arm 
around  her,  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 

"Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  here,  Jessie. 
I'm  dying  for  a  drink."  They  laughed 
and  he  kept  his  arm  around  her  shoul- 
ders all  the  way  to  the  ear.  "Well,  Jess," 
he  said,  "tell  me  the  worst.  How  rapidly 
are  we  sinking?" 

"Nothing  to  worry  about,  really.  Very 
much  the  usual.  Honestly,  money  is  like 
the  Communist  Party.  It  tells  you  what 
you  may  do,  what  you  may  not  do, 
where  you  may  live,  where  you  may  not 
live.  .  .  .  How's  the  problem?" 

"Under  control.  I  sometimes  wake  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  feeling  noth- 
ing. It's  a  marvelous  sensation.  What 
about  you,  Jess?" 

"Nothing  much.  The  kids— Paul  and 
Jean— are  acting  sort  of  crazy.  Every- 
body is  very  high  on  Pope  John  XXIII, 
the  poor  man.  There  is  a  fabulous  fla- 
menco troupe  here,  from  Seville.  I  saw 
them  five  times.  Real  gitano  stuflf.  I've 
written  the  first  sentence  of  my  book. 
And  I've  found  a  good  title  for  it  too: 
'A  Quality  of  Despair.'  It  has  always 
been  there,  I  guess,  but  each  generation 
thinks  it's  postwar  or  prewar  or  cold- 
war  or  no-more-war.  All  I  know  for  sure 
is  that  these  are  pre-something  days. 
How  bad  was  it  this  time?  The  with- 
drawal process,  I  mean." 

"Very  much  the  usual.  I  am  seriously 
thinking  of  resigning  from  the  service, 
Jess.  I've  been  looking  at  some  maga- 
zines and  I  think  I  could  find  work  as  a 
male  model;  they  seem  to  like  graying, 
distinguished,  youngish-looking  middle- 
aged  men.  You'll  probably  think  I'm 
being  overconfident.  .  .  ." 

"I  wish  you'd  stop  trying  to  get  rid  of 
yourself.  Father  dear.  That's  all  your 
sense  of  humor  is  really  about." 

"Jess,  I've  promised  the  doctors  not 
to  touch  the  stuff  anymore.  One  glass  of 
wine  with  my  meals,  that's  all.  That's 
the  only  statement  I  can  make  at  this 
moment.  Darling  Jess,  why  are  you  cry- 
ing?" 

"I'm  so  upset  ...  I  sold  your  gold 
cigarette  case  a  week  ago.  The  grocer 
was  getting  really  mad.  We  still  have  the 
Persian  carpet,  though.  It's  such  a  mess, 
such  a  mess.  It  can't  go  on  much  longer. 
You're  good  company,  Father,  I  know 
that.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"There's  one  thing  that  baffles  me  in 
our  financial  situation,  Jess.  We  live 
across  the  border  in  France.  Twenty 
minutes'  drive  and  we  are  in  Geneva. 
This  was  your  idea,  a  stroke  of  genius. 
But  it  gives  us  two  countries  where  we 
can  make  debts  instead  of  the  usual  one. 
An  ideal  position  for  a  minor  diplomat. 
How  come,  then,  we  have  hit  the  bottom 
so  quickly?"  (Continued) 
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Beets  Dairyland:  Add  a  sprinkling 
of  caraway  seeds  to  cup  dairy 
sour  cream.  Use  as  a  topper  for 
heated,  then  well-drained  Libby's 
Sliced  or  Whole  Beets  (they're 
ruby-red  beauties,  young  and  ten- 
der). 3  to  4  servings  to  the  1-lb.  can. 
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Corn  Casserole:  Top  a  hot  casse- 
role of  buttered  Libby's  Whole 
Kernel  Corn  (you'll  love  its  "fresh- 
off-the-cob"  flavor)  with  Libby's 
frozen  French  Fried  Onion  Rings, 
which  have  been  crisped  accord- 
ing to  directions  on  the  package. 
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Add  drained 


Luncheon 
Libby's  Peas  (babied  for  tender- 
ness and  flavor)  to  hot  Cheese 
Sauce.  Spoon  over  toasted  English 
muffins  that  have  been  generously 
spread  with  Libby's  Deviled  Ham. 


^    The  most 

experienced 
food  processor 
in  the  world 


Watch  "The  Famous  Adventures  of  Mr.  Magoo"  spon- 
sored by  Libby's  every  Saturday  night  at  8;00  Eastern 
time.  7:00  Central.  8;00  Pacific.  In  color-on  NBC-TV. 
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The  cherry  and  apple  trees  were  in  full 
bloom  all  the  way  from  Geneva  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  this  was  the  season 
of  the  yellow  and  white  butterflies, 
thousands  of  them  floating  around,  and 
she  hated  to  see  them  crashing  into  the 
windshield  and  dying,  their  broken  little 
bodies  glued  to  the  glass,  but  she  was 
not  going  to  let  herself  be  upset  by  it, 
you've  got  to  stop  somewhere.  It  was 
their  problem.  She  was  hardening  up, 
developing  a  strong  self-protecting  in- 
stinct at  long  last.  It  was  only  a  twenty- 


Delile  of  your  life  for  morning  chores 
or  fun  indoors.  Tailored  to  the  country  look,  with 
supple  top  grain  leather  upper,  gay  gingham  lining  to  match. 

Black,  bone,  pink,  powder  blue.  AA  and  B  widths. 
6.50,  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 

DAJFX  GREEN 

MADE  IN  U.S.A. 

WHERE  TO  BUY  IT?  THE  DANIEL  GREEN  COMPANY.  DOLGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK,  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  YOU 
A   LIST  OF  STORES   IN  YOUR  AREA  WHICH   CARRY  THIS  COMFY'  SLIPPER,   OR  WILL  ORDER   IT   FOR  YOU. 


ski  bum 

continued 

"It's  the  combination  of  the  Swiss  and 
the  French  together  that  did  it.  They've 
seen  it  all.  They  just  know  we're  broke. 
They  are  the  most  perceptive  people  in 
the  world  when  it's  money.  A  very  old 
civilization,  I  suppose." 

"You  will  manage  somehow,  ,Jess.  You 
always  do.  I  trust  you  completely  about 
these  practical  things." 


minute  ride  from  Geneva  to  their  home 
on  the  French  side,  and  as  usual  she  ex- 
perienced a  rather  guilty,  Rolls-Royce 
feeling  as  the  Swiss  and  French  frontier 
guards  waved  aside  the  other  cars  to  let 
them  pass  across  the  frontier,  with  a 
"Boiijour,  Mademoiselle  Doyiahue,  mes 
re.<pect.<.  Monsieur  le  Consul,"  while  the 
other  drivers  looked  at  them  and  their 
CC  plates  with  a  typically  French  dem- 
ocratic hatred  for  their  kind. 

The  house  was  a  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  road,  and  she  could  still  smell 
the  lilacs  and  the  roses  as  she  opened  the 
door  and  went  in,  carrjnng  a  food  bas- 
ket, feeling  everything  was  going  to  be 
all  right  somehow,  but  then,  as  she  went 
back  from  the  kitchen  to  the  li\-ing  room, 
she  took  one  look  at  his  shoulders— he 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  her,  read- 
ing his  mail  in  the  yellow  twilight  by  the 
window— and  she  heard  the  sharp  tone 
of  anger  in  her  own  voice.  She  always  got 
angry  when  she  was  scared.  "What  is  it 
this  time?  What  is  it?" 

He  turned  his  head  toward  her  slowly. 
But  then  you  could  not  get  anything 
from  his  face.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  life 
that  he  had  under  perfect  control.  The 
irony  was  always  there,  spread  all  over 
once  and  for  all,  and  it  was  one  of  those 
faces  with  strong  features  that  could 
hide  almost  anything.  Maybe  it's  only  a 
letter  from  .\merica  saying  that  her 
mother  died.  Or  maybe  they  were  posted 
to  Nigeria,  Lagos,  the  worst  climate  in 
the  world.  Well,  she  would  collect  Af- 
rican masks  and  sculptures.  She  was  try- 
ing desperately  to  strike  a  bargain  with 
fate. 

"Bad  news?" 

"Sorry,  Jess,  I'm  fired.  Retired,  that 
is.  Same  thing." 

"Now,  of  all  the  rotten,  low  tricks— 
I  had  dinner  with  Granville  only  two 
days  ago;  he  didn't  say  anything." 

"Let's  be  fair,  Jess.  My  usefulness  to 
the  service  was  no  longer  strikingly  evi- 
dent." 

"Are  you  going  to  defend  State 
again?" 

"Why  should  the  American  taxpayer 
support  a  chronic  alcoholic?" 

"Becau.se  he  is  the  .■\merican  taxpayer. 
Isn't  that  a  good  enough  reason?  He  has 
supported  almost  everything  else,  hasn't 
he?" 

He  did  laugh,  thank  God.  That  was  the 
only  strength  left  in  him,  his  sense  of 
humor.  She  was  sitting  in  a  chair  won- 
dering where  the  next  joke  would  come 
from  when  she  decided  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  prepare  a  pleasant  meal.  So  they 
had  a  nice  quiet  supper. 

The  next  day  she  had  a  good  cry  in 
the  car,  driving  slowly,  trying  to  pre- 
pare some  sarcastic,  scathing,  mockingly 
wounding  things  she  was  going  to  say  to 
the  Consul  General  about  firing  her  fa- 
ther. 

Do  you  know  why  my  father  has  be- 
come a  hopeless  alcoholic,  sir?  I  can  tell 
you  that.  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  The  highest 
capital  in  the  world.  Twelve  thousand 
feet.  Four  years.  You  can  hardly  breathe, 
but  it  helps  to  drink  a  little.  Then  Bul- 
garia, three  years  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, during  the  worst  period  of  the  cold 
war.  You  make  some  friends,  and  they 
get  ten  years  in  jail  simply  because 
they've  had  dinner  with  you.  You  tell 
Fetkov  that  the  U.  S.  Government  will 
never  let  the  democratic  process  down 
in  the  country,  and  six  weeks  later  Pet- 
kov  is  hanged.  So  you  drink  a  little  more 
than  you  used  to.  You  ask  to  be  recalled 
in  protest,  and  this  is  interpreted  as  a 


sign  that  you  overidentify  yourself  v. 
the  interests  of  the  country  you  are  < 
credited  to.  This  makes  you  fligible  f 
transfer  to  Abadan  in  the  Persian  Gu 
which  is  no  country  at  all,  so  you  cai 
identify  yourself  with  anything  exce 
sand  and  flies.  A  hundred  and  fifte 
degrees  of  heat  all  year  round,  and 
you  drink  a  little  more  than  you  used  ' 
Then  Moscow,  where  all  the  diplom; 
are  considered  spies.  Your  wife  ca:. 
take  it.  She  tells  you  to  resign  or  t 
But  by  now  you  are  in  your  late  forti 
and  you  have  a  daughter  and  you  dor 
have  the  guts  to  resign  from  the  servi 
and  to  look  for  a  job,  so  your  wife  leav 
you,  she's  tired  of  changing  lovers  all  t 
time,  she  wants  security.  So  you  drink 
little  more  than  you  used  to.  Then  su 
denly  Greece,  ten  cocktail  parties 
week,  a  whirl  of  gay,  pleasant  peopl 
but  you  have  to  entertain,  so  you  ma 
debts.  And  you  worry.  And  the  mo 
you  worry,  the  more  you  drink.  And 
on  and  so  on,  until  suddenly  you  d 
cover  that  you  can't  stop  drinking  ai 
that  you  can't  pay  your  debts,  and  the 
things  get  around  quickly,  and  so  qui 
naturally  your  government  decides 
has  no  more  use  for  you. 

There  was  absolutely  no  point  in  tal 
ing  to  the  Consul  General.  She  start* 
her  car  and  drove  slowly  toward  tl 
bridge  across  from  the  Hotel  des  Bergu( 
feeling  so  helpless  that  the  only  positi- 
thing  she  could  think  of  was  to  go  dov 
to  the  landing  on  the  lake  and  feed  tl 
sea  gulls  and  the  ducks.  Work  at  tl 
S.P.C.A.  helped  her  a  lot,  but  this  w 
not  her  day.  So  she  was  on  her  ow 
The  vet  was  a  nice,  gruff  man  and  si 
missed  him  often.  She  threw  some  bre; 
to  the  ducks,  and  Lord  Byron  rush( 
like  mad  toward  her  and  settled  in  h 
lap.  Only  a  Pavlov  reflex,  of  course.  B' 
it's  no  good  to  look  at  things  too  closel 
He  only  loves  you  because  you  feed  hit 
Everything  boils  down  to  economic 
She  kissed  him  on  the  beak  and  h 
marmalade-colored  neck,  and  sat  thei 
back  against  the  wall,  holding  hir 
You'll  have  to  face  it  someday,  ki 
Love.  The  lack  of  it. 

"Hi!"  It  was  Lenny  again. 

She  didn't  really  expect  him  until  t 
morrow  morning,  somehow.  She  was  n 
really  looking  for  him  here,  it  was  only 
vague  hope.  She  hid  her  face  in  the  duck 
wet  feathers  and  smiled  a  little.  I: 
Really.  Why  not  "Howdy,  partner' 
Kid  stuff.  Brought  up  on  tele\asion  s 
rials,  I  suppose. 

"Hello,"  she  said. 

"How  come  there  are  sea  gulls 
Switzerland?" 

She  didn't  even  dare  to  look  up  at  hir 
Unsure  of  herself.  Good  girl,  he  though 
The  way  she's  been  clinging  to  that  du( 
for  the  last  fifteen  minutes,  you'd  thii 
she's  got  nowhere  to  go.  He  put  his  sk 
against  the  wall,  sat  down  on  his  hee 
close  to  her.  "So  far  inland,  I  mean?  Ar 
the  mountains.  They  can't  fly  that  hig 
Not  the  sea  gulls,  anyway." 

"All  kinds  of  strange  birds  come  i 
Switzerland." 

"Thanks.  Lenny's  the  name,  by  tl 
way.  Seriously,  I  don't  get  it.  The  sea 
an  awful  long  way  off.  Wonder  wh 
brings  them  here?" 

"Security.  That's  what  Switzerland 
famous  for.  They  know  they'll  be  fed. 

Sharp.  You've  got  to  be  careful  wit 
her.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  play  it  so  lo 
and  dumb  she'll  get  to  feel  about  me  tl 
way  she  feels  about  the  duck.  Prote 
tive.  Pity  it's  got  to  be  me.  She  sui 
deserves  a  better  deal. 
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■  The  whole  of  Switzerland  is  one  big 
(1  sanctuary,"  she  added.  "Why  do  you 
!  r\  N  our  skis  with  you  all  day  long?" 

".\  fellow's  got  to  stick  to  something, 
meiimes  I  wish  I  were  a  sea  gull.  I  hear 

y  can  sleep  on  the  water  just  drifting 
ing-.  That's  living." 
■Ts  it  that  bad?" 

"I  didn't  say  that.  But  it  sure  isn't 
^y,  trying  not  to  sink  to  the  bottom,  I 
•an,  like  taking  a  job  and  all  that." 
She  laughed.  "A  ski  bum  in  summer, 

'Right.  I'm  bumming  around,  trying 
see  as  much  snow  as  I  can.  That's  all 
1  good  at,  skiing.  It's  OK  in  winter, 
en  they  need  instructors  everywhere, 
u  can  make  a  living  and  have  your  fun, 
t  siuiimertime  it  gets  tough.  Real 
;gh.  I  suppose  I'll  survive  until  the 
:  iw,  hut  don't  ask  me  how." 
'Can't  you  get  a  job  for  the  summer?" 
'I  don't  give  up  that  easy." 
'Why  don't  you  go  back  home?" 
'What  d'you  mean,  home?  What's 

It's  a  household  word." 

'Let's  keep  words  out  of  it,"  he  said. 
'  Olds  never  helped  anyone." 

'W  hat  do  the  skis  stand  for?  Freedom? 

ape?  Getting  away  from  things?" 

'They're  just  skis." 

'Can't  you  leave  them  somewhere 
'  en  you're  in  town?  They  must  be 
I  iv.\-." 

'Yiiu  don't  get  arrested  as  a  vagrant 
'  en  you  carry  a  pair  of  skis.  You  can 
;  p  under  a  bridge  or  on  a  bench,  the 

I  IS  take  a  look  at  the  skis  and  they 
i  )\\  \ ou're  all  right.  Don't  ask  me  why, 

I I  it's  a  fact.  Maybe  because  they 
s  (11  I  lean.  The  skis,  I  mean.  Snow." 

ihe  looked  at  him  critically.  Poor  boy. 
1  t  she  was  not  going  to  get  involved. 
;  ■  wasn't  going  to  be  swept  off  her  feet 
1  a  I'ood-looking  guy  who  has  nowhere 
1  ;(i  "So  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
^  asked  him. 

Something  will  come  up.  What  you 
I  ng  in  Geneva?  Aside  of  being  alive, 

'I'm  studying  at  the  University." 
Stti(l.\-ing_what?" 

So.  lal  science  and  literature.  I  take 
t  ()r.\  too."  I  shouldn't  have  told  him 
t  t,  and  I  can't  sit  here  the  whole  day 
1  iini;  this  duck.  "I've  got  to  go  now. 
(  od  kick." 

'Don't  forget  to  feed  the  ducks  to- 
t  rrow  ,"  Lenny  said. 

^\veet,  she  thought.  And  so  terribly 
i  )d-looking.  Lovely  blond  hair.  She 
t  n't  like  blond  men  at  all,  as  a  rule. 
■  won't,"  she  said. 

<iow  he  was  fussing  with  his  skis  again 
:  1  it  was  so  clear  that  he  didn't  know 
\  at  til  do  and  where  to  go  that  she 
(  Idn't  help  smiling.  She  simply  had  to 
I  something,  to  help  and  anyway  she 
\  ^  sick  and  tired  of  thinking  about  her- 
^  all  the  time.  When  you  have  more 
Ii|Sonal  problems  than  you  can  cope 
v,h,  try  to  help  someone.  Good  therapy. 
''-  ere  must  be  a  lot  of  people  who  give 
t  mselves  away  to  humanity  simply  to 
e  ape  their  personal  mess.  She  threw 
'  last  crumbs  of  bread  to  the  birds,  and 

ill\-  said,  "Why  don't  you  come  home 

h  me?  We  could  put  you  up  for  a 
\  ile.  My  father  won't  mind." 

',  t  shook  him,  sort  of.  It  made  him  feel 
tjte  a  bit  angry  and  sad,  all  of  a  sudden. 
Ij  thought  there  was  more  to  her  than 
t|.t.  Maybe  she  doesn't  mean  it,  he 
tj'Ught.  Maybe  she's  got  purity.  Any- 
^y,  there's  no  use  feeling  such  a  louse 
Ij'ause  you  happen  to  be  one.  It's  sum- 
rr  and  you've  got  to  do  the  same  as 


anyone  else.  You've  got  to  live.  And  lov- 
ing is  part  of  living,  no  question  about 
that.  "What  sort  of  father  is  he?  They 
make  me  nervous." 

"I've  made  the  offer." 

"I'll  take  you  up  on  that  one.  Only  for 
one  night  or  two,  mind  you.  I  never 
stick.  Thieves'  honor." 

"One  night  or  two  is  all  we're  good 
for,  anyway.  We  have  to  pay  the  rent 
Wednesday,  and  we're  broke." 

"How  come?  I  thought  you  were 
official." 

"Let's  not  get  into  that." 

Now,  he  thought,  I'd  better  let  Angel 
know  it's  in  the  bag  and  we're  in.  I've 
got  to  fetch  that  suitcase  somehow.  It'll 
be  all  over  by  tomorrow.  Nobody  hurt. 
She'll  get  over  it  fast  enough.  "Give  me 
five  minutes.  I've  got  to  grab  my  bag 
and  a  shirt.  .  .  .  Now  if  I  come  back  here 
and  find  you  gone,  it's  OK.  Nice  talking 
to  you  anyway." 

They  must  have  hurt  him  a  lot,  she 
thought.  It's  almost  heartening  to  find 
somebody  even  more  confused  and  fright- 
ened than  yourself— wonderful  to  see 
how  much  human  beings  can  do  for  each 
other.  "I'll  be  waiting  in  the  car." 

It  was  five  minutes'  walk  to  the  harbor 
from  the  bridge.  The  yacht  was  wide 
and  big,  and  to  Lenny  it  seemed  a  waste 
to  use  it  on  a  lake.  Finding  yourself  on 
a  yacht  in  mid-ocean  must  be  really 
something  worth  living  for. 

He  crossed  the  deck  and  went  down 
to  the  cabin.  The  door  was  open.  Angel 
was  lying  on  the  berth,  all  dressed  with 
his  hat  on. 

"Next  time,  you  knock,"  Angel  told 
him. 

"We're  in,  Angel.  I'm  spending  the 
night  at  their  house.  Tell  the  boss.  Who 
is  he,  anyway?" 

"Who's  the  boss  here,  Lenny?  Some 
question  you're  asking,"  Angel  said. 
Then  he  said,  "It's  under  the  bed." 

Lenny  took  the  suitcase  out  from  un- 
der the  bed.  "I'll  be  seeing  you,"  Lenny 
said.  He  went  up  on  the  deck  without 
looking  at  Angel  again. 

She  turned  on  the  radio  as  soon  as 
they  were  in  the  car;  there  was  nothing 
they  could  possibly  have  to  say  to  each 
other,  anyway.  She  managed  to  catch 
sight  of  him  in  the  mirror  from  time  to 
time  and  once  their  eyes  met  in  the  mir- 
ror and  he  grinned,  which  was  a  little 
annoying.  One  of  those  blond  god  types 
she  didn't  go  for  at  all,  with  dark  green 
eyes,  but  he  probably  didn't  know  how 
good-looking  he  was.  There  couldn't  be 
much  going  on  in  that  pretty  head.  In- 
articulate. One  couldn't  help  feeling 
sorry  for  him,  so  lost. 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised  when  the 
frontier  guards  on  both  the  French  and 
the  Swiss  sides  waved  them  through 
without  asking  them  for  their  papers. 
"Do  they  always  let  you  pass  like  that?" 

"That's  what  the  CC  plates  are  for. 
Corps  Consulaire.  They  have  no  right  to 
open  my  bags  or  look  into  the  luggage 
compartment.  International  courtesy." 

"Is  that  so?  Well,  what  d'you  know?" 

She  caught  his  eyes  in  the  mirror 
again  and  smiled  reassuringly.  I'm  not 
going  to  eat  you. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your 
life?"  she  asked  after  a  while. 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  plan  for  myself 
just  because  I  happen  to  be  alive." 

"You've  got  to  live." 

"Who  said  that?" 

"You  sure  seem  to  be  as  far  away  from 
home  as  you  can  get."  {Continued) 
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"I  guess  so,"  he  said. 

She  was  so  disturbed  she  almost  missed 
the  turn.  She  caught  it  just  in  time  and 
drove  through  the  orchard  toward  the 
house. 

There  was  a  note  from  fai  I 't  tun- 
ing her  he  wouldn't  h.  '-r. 
She  was  a  little  enibari  ;i  i'<*r- 
self  alone  with  Lenny  d.  u..  not 
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that  it  mattered,  but  it  made  her  feel  a 
little  self-conscious.  She  decided  she 

mif^tii  as  well  fef'd  him.  She  found  him 
staiiijiiij;  in  i  he  hall  looking  at  the  por- 
trait      lh(-  wall. 

•■\\  l.n  ).•>  Ihis?" 

'■.\i((;las  IVtkov.  A  Bulgarian.  He 
was  hanged  in  1947.  He  was  a  friend  of 
my  father's." 

"What  did  they  hang  him  for?" 

"Politics." 

"Some  world.  I'm  glad  I'm  out  of  it." 

They  did  not  talk  much  during  dinner. 
Then  she  said,  "I'll  make  us  some 
coffee." 

He  had  to  laugh. 

"What  is  it,  Lenny?" 

"Best  food  I  ever  had,"  he  said. 

"I  still  can't  see  the  joke." 

She  felt  a  little  hurt.  He  was  sitting 
there  laughing  his  head  off,  and  they 
were  alone  in  the  house.  Really. 

"Sorry.  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude.  I  just 
couldn't  help  that.  Maybe  it's  the  food. 
My  first  square  meal  in  weeks.  I  always 
get  high  when  I  .suddenly  eat  on  an 
empty  stomach.  I'll  help  you  to  do  the 
washing  up." 

I  should  gel  up  and  turn  the  light  on, 
she  thought.  It's  quite  dark  in  here.  "It 
can  wait.  I'll  show  you  your  room." 

She  picked  up  his  .suitcase.  Light.  I  bet 
he  hasn't  even  got  a  shirt  in  here.  I  have 
to  show  him  the  room  now.  It's  all  right, 
he  won't  dare.  I  just  hate  walking  up- 
stairs in  front  of  a  guy.  He  can  probably 
hear  my  heart  beating,  it's  .so  loud.  All 
hearts  are  idiot.s.  If  he  trie.s  something, 
I'll  never  see  him  again.  I'm  looking  .so 
damned  severe  and  composed,  he'll  never 
dare.  I'll  make  it  really  hard  for  him. 
I'll  just  say  no.  Nicely,  but  firmly,  with- 
out hurting  his  feelings  or  anything. 
(Jod,  I  do  hate  myself.  I'm  a  sex  maniac, 
that's  what  I  am.  He  probably  doe.sn't 
even  think  about  it.  And  I  don't  know 
how  to  handle  it  at  all.  She  opened  the 
door.  "Good  night  .  Breakfast  at  six." 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 

"What    on  earth  are  you  talking 

"^'ou  look  mad  al  mi-,"  he  said. 

"I  had  a  rough  day."  I'm  a  stupid  cow 
and  a  coward,  she  thought,  that's  what 
I  am  and  I  wish  I  were  dead. 

No,  kid,  he  thought,  I  have  a  job  to 
do,  but  that's  not  what  I'm  i)aid  for. 
You  go  to  your  own  bed  like  a  good  girl, 
(ieez,  she's  got  tears  in  her  eyes  now. 
Wail  a  minute,  I  know  how  to  handle 
this.  I'll  make  a  big,  clumsy  pass  at  you 
and  you'll  send  me  packing  and  that'll 
make  you  feel  better.  Pride.  I'm  going 
to  help  you  best  I  can.  Here,  let  me 
make  that  lousy  pass  at  you  so  you 
won't  feel  rejected.  It'll  clear  the  air. 

She  pushed  his  arm  away. 

"No,"  she  said.  "Please  don't." 

"Why  not?" 

"And  then  what?" 

"What  d'you  mean,  then  ?  There's  no 
such  thing." 

"Sorry.  Doesn't  sound  like  me, 
Lenny." 

"Why're  you  crying?" 

"Why?  Why  everything?  I  don't 
know.  Please  let  go." 

"OK." 

She  was  smiling  now.  She  felt  so  con- 
fideiu  and  relaxed  now.  If  he  would  only 
put  his  arms  around  my  shoulders  and 
tr\'  to  kiss  me  again.  .  .  .  Bui  he  won't. 
He's  too  gentle  and  considerate.  I've 
probably  scared  him  away  forever. 

"You're  nice,  Lenny.  Please  forgive 
me." 

"Well,  good  night,  Jess." 
"Good  night." 


I  bet  she's  still  standing  behind  that 
door,  he  thought. 

He  went  to  the  window,  began  to 
undress,  looking  at  the  sky.  Nothing 
there.  Conscience.  Vocabulary.  That 
stuff  sure  clings  to  you.  You  must  still 
have  some  good  old  American  earth 
clinging  to  your  heels,  you  louse.  But 
I've  got  to  do  a  dirty  job  on  her,  and  two 
dirty  jobs  in  one  night  on  the  same  kid 
would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  You've 
got  to  know  your  limits.  I'm  only  a  ski 
bum  in  summer.  I'm  not  trying  to  break 
records,  only  to  make  a  little  dough  to 
tide  me  over. 

I  wish  I  were  back  up  there  in  the 
snow.  Closer  to  nothing.  Maybe  you've 
got  to  die  first.  I  shouldn't  have  let  her 
take  the  suitcase,  she  could  feel  it  was 
empty.  Aw,  who  cares. 

There  was  a  Swiss  cuckoo  clock  over 
the  bed.  He  climbed  under  the  blanket. 
There's  no  place  like  home. 

She  was  a  bit  upset  and  angry  with 
herself  for  no  reason  at  all.  She  was  sure 
she  didn't  hurt  him.  It  was  always  diffi- 
cult to  show  friendliness  and  even  liking 
while  turning  a  fellow  down,  but  she  felt 
she  had  managed  to  do  precisely  that 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  saroir- 
fairc.  I  only  hope  he  doesn't  feel  rejected 
and  hurt  and  miserable.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  go  and  talk  to  him  and  explain  it  a 
little  better:  You  cannot  go  to  bed  with 
a  guy  just  because  you're  utterly  un- 
happy and  wretched  and  wish  to  get  rid 
of  yourself  and  he  happens  to  be  around. 
I'm  such  a  .selfish  person,  truly.  I  hope 
he  doesn't  think  I'm  frigid.  Maybe  I  am. 
God,  that  would  be  terrible.  Sex  is  such 
utter  nonsense;  it's  an  insult  to  human 
dignity.  They  really  should  have  in- 
vented another  way  for  making  love  than 
thai.  Love  is  more  than  that.  Love  should 
be  human.  Pope  John  is  an  example  of 
good  human  love.  I  wonder  how  Pope 
John  is  doing.  There  was  a  news  flash 
that  he  was  quite  sick.  He's  the  most 
lovely  man  of  the  century,  and  I  adore 
him.  He  has  such  big,  sweet  ears,  rather 
like  an  elephant.  And  so  human,  not  at 
all  a  puritan.  He  would  understand.  It's 
beginning  to  rain.  I  u.sed  to  love  the 
sound  of  the  rain  on  the  roof,  but  tonight 
it  feels  lonely.  It  must  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful sound  in  the  world  when  you're 
with  someone  you  really  love,  not  just 
sex.  I  wonder  if  Lenny  is  asleep  already? 


I  bet  he  can't  sleep.  I  know  exactly  hf 
he  feels,  and  it's  my  fault. 

The  sound  of  the  rain  was  gentle  a: 
soothing  and  he  would  be  asleep  by  no 
Oh  well.  She  leaned  out  of  bed,  switch' 
on  the  transistor  radio  and  listened  to 
news  program  about  killings  and  rio 
and  .  .  .  But  somehow  she  couldn't  co 
centrate  on  something  really  importar 
She  couldn't  get  rid  of  herself.  There  w 
a  dead  hush,  and  then  the  news  bullet 
began  again,  and  as  she  groped  for  tl 
switch  in  the  dark  to  turn  off  the  radi 
a  tense  voice  announced  the  dea 
Pope  John  XXIII. 

It  was  so  totally  unexpected  and  si 
was  so  little  prepared  for  it  that  she  r 
mained  completely  still  and  almost  sens 
less  under  the  blow,  and  then  the  magn 
tude  of  the  loss  carried  away  all  her  tu 
moil  and  her  confusion  and  fears.  81 
jumped  out  of  bed.  She  had  to 
Lenny,  she  had  to  talk  to  him.  SI 
crossed  the  corridor,  ran  into  his  roon 
turned  on  the  light  and  stood  there,  lool 
ing  at  him  imploringly,  tears  streamir 
down  her  cheeks.  He  sat  up  in  the  be( 
gaping,  staring  at  her  in  astonishmen 

"Lenny.  .  .  The  Pope.  .  .  Such  a  gre; 
and  such  a  good  man— Pope  John 
dead." 

She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  be( 
looking  at  him  so  earnestly  and  in  sue 
di.stress,  her  hand  was  so  cold  when  h 
touched  it,  and  her  shoulders  were  shal 
ing  so  much,  he  had  never  felt  so  wan 
in  his  whole  life. 

I  wish  I  were  human,  he  thought.  H 
never  thought  he  would  wish  that  som( 
day.  He  wasn't  going  to  hurt  her, 
matter  what.  You  hurt  a  kid  like  thi 
and  the  next  thing  you  know  you'' 
started  a  relationship.  He  held  her  tigl 
in  his  arms. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  tried  i 
open  her  arms  gently,  but  she  woke 
and  he  pressed  her  arms  tighter  aroum 
him. 

"Lenny." 

"Yeah." 

"How  long  will  you  be  around?" 

"You  don't  have  to  worry.  I  neve 
stick.  I'm  one  of  them  roving  birds.  Yo 
won't  have  any  trouble  getting  rid 
me.  No  trouble  at  all." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  get  rid  of  you 

She  took  his  hand  in  the  dark  an 
held  it.  He  couldn't  go  to  sleep  at  a 
holding  hands  like  that.  {Continued 


NSTANT    CAR  -  WASH 


'Do  you  mind  if  he  chases  a  couple  of  cars  through?" 
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(licious  flavor  secrets  are  yours  with  this  great  new  Karo  Cookbook! 

Discover  a  whole  new  world  of  flavor  and  fun  in  the  new  Karo  do  to  this  chicken— it's  great!"  And  "Oh,  boy,  pecan  pie!" 

.  Cookbook— more  than  100  recipes!  All  created  and  tested  in  That's  because  Karo®  adds  a  delicious  new  flavor  and  an 

Karo's  Kitchens  ...  all  easy  and  economical  to  make  in  your  appetizing  new  texture  to  food  .  .  .  makes  even  everyday 

kitchen  with  foods  you  use  every  day.  Your  family  will  say  dishes  delightfully  diflFerent,  too.  Try  it  and  you'll  know  why, 

"My,  this  meat  loaf  tastes  good  tonight!"  And  "What  did  you  all  over  America,  "The  New  Way  to  Cook  is  with  Karo!" 


Itwu;-  ■  -"seii 
likeil,  'mid- 
dle of  IK,..,.  . 

In  the  lif?ht  of  dawn  she  stared  at  the 
empty  bed  and  the  crumpled  pillow,  and 
only  then  she  heard  the  alarm  ciocl-;  ring- 
ing on  the  bedside  table  ll  went  on  and 
on,  a  cold,  metallic  indifference,  a  heart- 


less statement  of  reality.  She  looked 
around,  but  his  clothes  were  gone.  She 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  into  the  cor- 
ridor. Gone.  She  went  back  and  stood 
then;  1  long  while,  then  quickly  made  up 
the  bed.  She  couldn't  stand  that  gaping, 
wrinkled  cynicism  of  pillows  and  sheets. 
It  wasn't  true,  it  wasn't  like  that  at  all  — 
a  cheap,  superficial  appearance  of  things 
that  meant  nothing  and  proved  nothing 
at  all.  If  you  let  your  eyes  take  over, 
they  can  reduce  almost  anything  to  dirty 
laundry.  You've  got  to  have  talent  to  look 


Hae  ye  tried 


Butterscotch 


Tr/'em  quick. They're  brownie-rich, 
brownie-chewy,  butterscotch-bonnie!  Studded  with,  naturally, 
Nestle's  golden  Butterscotch-Flavored  Morsels. 


Nestle's  makes  ♦he  very  best  flavors 


Bonnie  Butterscotch  Brownies 

Preheat  oven  to  350°F.  Melt  over  but 
(not  boiling)  water  one  6-oz.  pkg.  (!c  > 

NESTLE'S  BUTTERSCOTCH  MORSEL?, 

1/4  c.  butter  or  margarine.  Remove 
from  heat. Stir  in  Ic.  light  brown  sugar, 
packed.  Cool  5  nnins.  Blend  in  2  eggs, 
1/2  teasp.  vanilla.  Sift  together  and 
stir  in  Ic. sifted  flour,  1  teasp.  baking 
powder,  3/4  teasp.  salt.  Stir  in  1/2  c. 
walnuts,  chopped.  Spread  in  greased 
and  lightly-floured  13"  x  9"  x  2"  pan. 
BAKEat:350°F.TIME:25mins.Cool. 
Cut  in  2*  squares.  YIELD:  2  dozen. 


at  reality.  And,  she  remembered.  Pope 
John  is  dead.  John  XXIII  had  a  human, 
earthy  holiness,  a  glowing  warmth  of 
spirit  and  heart,  that  made  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  and  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  being  an  atheist.  There  is  no 
blasphemy  even  for  an  atheist,  like  me,  to 
feel  deeply  about  a  great  human  being 
like  Pope  John  XXIII.  I  could  fall  on 
my  knees  in  a  church  right  now,  and 
pray,  simply  as  a  tribute  to  him.  He  has 
never  tried  to  convert  anyone,  he  just 
was,  and  it  was  enough,  you  knew  some- 
body cared.  The  human  touch,  which  is 
what  God  is  about,  after  all.  I  don't  feel 
guilty  at  all,  but  I'm  sure  he  would  un- 
derstand and  forgive.  And  then,  between 
sex,  her  father,  God,  skis,  and  the  utter 
misery  of  it  all,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bed  and  began  to  sob,  until  she  got  rid 
of  some  of  it  at  least. 

.-^fter  a  while  she  thought  of  Lenny. 
It's  all  my  fault.  I  made  him  feel  guilty, 
so  he  went  away.  He  can't  be  very  far, 
with  his  empty  suitcase  and  his  skis.  I'll 
find  him  and  give  him  a  lift  to  town. 
Smiling  and  cool,  showing  that  there're 
no  hard  feelings.  He  must  feel  awful. 

There  was  a  note  from  her  father  on 
the  living-room  table,  and  she  glanced  at 
it  briefly.  "Darling,  I  went  to  bed,  come 
and  have  lunch  with  me  tomorrow  at  the 
Loiiix  d'Or,  good  news  .  .  ."  She  shoved 
it  into  her  purse,  ran  out  and  jumped 
into  her  car. 

She  saw  him  sitting  forlornly  on  his 
ridiculous  suitcase  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  his  head  low,  looking  at  his  feet. 
She  slowed  down  and  stopped  the  car. 
He  looked  up. 

OK,  he  thought.  I've  tried.  I've  tried 
real  hard.  I've  run  away  quiet.  Never 
mind  the  dough.  I  didn't  want  to  use  her 
after  what  happened.  Now  I  have  to  go 
through  with  it.  Fate,  they  say.  Vocabu- 
lary. Well,  it's  her  rotten  luck,  not  mine. 
And  there  were  some  birds  singing  in  the 
trees.  .\nd  the  orchards  and  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  air  with  the  morning  dew  smelled 
honey  sweet.  The  usual  propaganda. 
Somebody  up  there  is  laughing. 

She  sat  there  in  her  car,  looking  at 
him.  "Why  did  you  do  that?  Running 
away  like  that?" 

"A  fellow's  got  to  have  manners." 

"What  kind  of  manners  are  those, 
\jennyV' 

"Well,  I  thought  you'd  rather  wake  up 
alone.  Nice  and  proper." 

"I  know  what  I'm  doing.  I  don't  re- 
gret anything." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  feel,  you  could 
give  me  a  lift  into  Geneva." 

"Get  in,"  she  said. 

Now,  he  thought.  Let's  get  on  with  the 
job.  That's  Angel  out  there,  in  the  big 
black  limousine.  Watching.  He  got  up. 
First  the  skis.  Then  the  suitcase.  I  wish 
she'd  look  away  now.  No  sir.  Can't  take 
her  eyes  ofT  little  me.  It'd  take  two  men 
to  lift  that  bloody  suitcase  now.  He  had 
to  drag  it  and  then  he  could  almost  feel 
her  shocked  eyes  on  the  suitcase  as  he 
managed  at  last  to  lift  it  and  throw  it 
behind  the  seat.  He  straightened  up. 
Their  eyes  met.  Then  she  looked  away. 

She  didn't  say  a  word  to  him  all  the 
way  to  the  frontier.  Kept  staring  ahead, 
which  is  a  good  thing  after  all,  when  you 
are  driving.  Sorry  it  had  to  end  this 
way,  kid.  She'll  probably  tell  the  police, 
though.  Almost  wish  she  did.  Quits. 
"Don't  they  ever  search  your  car?" 

No  answer.  Scorn.  Keeps  staring  ahead 
like  mad.  Lenny's  funeral.  Now  the 
Swiss  side.  OK,  it's  OK.  We're  through. 
They  didn't  even  bother  to  look  at  the 


CC  plates.  They  sure  know  she  won't  d 
anything  like  that.  That's  Angel  behim 
us  again.  Checking.  I  wish  h^d  get  i 
my  back.  I'm  doing  the  job. 

"Where  do  you  want  me  to  dro 
you?" 

"The  harbor  will  be  fine.  I  know  ; 
fellow  with  a  boat  there.  A  big  powe 
job.  He  told  me  they  might  need  a  deck 
hand,  or  something." 

"Or  something." 

He  caught  her  eyes  on  his  face,  in  1 
mirror.  Hard. 

"What's  in  the  suitcase?  Heroin 
Gold?  Yes,  it's  gold.  Gold  is  very  heavy. 

"So  what?  WTio  cares?" 

"Nobody,  I  suppose.  Only  you  didn' 
have  to  make  love  to  me  for  that." 

"That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Honestly." 

"That's  a  new  word  for  it." 

"Listen,  kid.  A  guy  knows  I'm  starv 
ing.  He  makes  an  offer.  The  CC  plate 
on  your  car,  fellow  Americans,  all  that 
And  he  tells  me  there's  some  dough 
it  for  me  if  I  get  you  to  take  the  suit 
case  across  the  frontier.  Twenty-fou 
thousand  bucks.  Two  or  three  trips.  Thi 
trip  was  a  dry  run  to  see  if  they'd  sto)' 
us  at  the  border.  So  I  do  it.  So  what 
That  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  and  mt 
It's  them.  It's  their  world.  I  don't  care 
damn  what  I  do  when  I'm  below  si 
thousand  feet  and  it's  summer  and  n 
snow  around.  You've  got  to  conform. 

"Yes,  tell  me  that,  Lenny.  Tell  m 
you're  a  rebel.  It'll  make  me  laugh, 
could  do  with  a  laugh  right  now." 

"I'm  no  rebel,  Jess.  I  don't  care 
damn.  I  don't  care  a  damn  about  anj 
thing,  except  perhaps  good  snow."  An 
the  way  you  look  at  me  and  feel  abon 
me  right  now,  he  thought.  But  I'll  ge 
over  it.  I  can  get  over  almost  anythinj 
including  myself.  That's  how  mean  I  an 

"You  don't  have  to  convince  me.  I'v 
found  out  for  myself.  Get  out." 

She  stopped  the  car  and— for  no  rea 
son  at  all— .s/(c  got  out.  He  stepped  out' 
stood  there,  grinning,  looking  at  a  ' ' 
powerboat.  Then  he  looked  back  a' 
again. 

"Good-bye,  kid,"  he  said.  "Don 
try  too  hard.  You  can't  lick  the  work 
There's  just  too  much  of  it  around." 

She  left  him  standing  there,  grinninj 
never  to  see  him  again. 

The  restaurant  where  she  met  h« 
father  for  lunch  was  the  chic-est  thin 
in  town.  They  didn't  even  indicate  th 
prices  on  the  menu,  that's  how  chic  the 
were.  Only  twenty  tables,  thick  carpet 
Klee  and  Miro  on  the  walls  and  all 
waiters  wore  tails.  German  Commo 
Marketeers,  Swiss  bankers.  South  Ame^' 
ican  .Embassadors.  The  best  courtesan. 
Middle-aged,  face-lifted,  pearl-necklace' 
calorie-counting  minks,  talking  of 
latest  fashions.  It  all  reminded  h( 
what  she  had  heard  about  the  nmew^ 
twenties.  She  smiled  her  way  througi 
gracefully,  hello  there,  holding  her  purs 
elegantly,  while  the  maitre  d'hotel  lei 
her  to  her  father's  table  in  the  best  coi 
ner.  Each  table  had  a  status  here.  Her  is 
ther  rose  to  greet  her,  the  most  hanc 
some  man  in  the  place.  He  always  wa' 

"I'm  glad  you  found  my  message.' 

"WTiat's  up?" 

"I've  taken  a  job."  They  both  smilec 
He  didn't  sound  serious. 

"Aren't  you  being  rather  reckless" 
What  sort  of  job?" 

"Export,  import,  that  kind  of  thin 
Initiative.  Expense  account."  He  mai 
a  face.  "I'm  scared  stiff." 

"You'll  do  it  very  well."  (Contimin 
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HTCH  AWAY  FOR   LITHE,  LOVELY 

:|  RE!  Easy,  fun,  and  so  good  for  you! 
)t  ig  33"  rubber  rope  exerciser  with 
la  grips  helps  firm  and  tone  your 
li  thighs,  midriff,  arms;  helps  lift 
in  develop  your  bust.  Booklet  incl. 
le  4  Stretch-Away.    $1 .;  3  for  $2.89 


DRIVERS  NEED  HAPPY  BACK"!  Medi- 
cally contoured  cushion  relieves  nerve- 
pinch,  supports  your  back— just  where 
the  doctor  ordered!  Vinyl  upholstered 
foam  rubber,  11x9".  Specify;  Blue, 
Brown,  Green,  White  or  Red. 
10090  "Happy  Back".  $2.98;  2/$5.50 


JCITUB  SEAL  KIT  replaces  the  un 
li,,  ly,  cracked  or  discolored  joint 
vl  e  tub  meets  wall  with  smooth, 
;o)ured  permanent  bond.  Porcelain- 
il-^inyl  stripping  easily  applied  with 
v;  rproof  cement,  included. 
12  4  Bathtub  Seal  Kit.  $1.49 


BALLS  instead  of  ordinary 
;ubes— for  the  prettiest,  smart- 
is  most  talked  about  party  drinks. 
3  tray  makes  26  -  %"  balls— a 
o1  of  52  from  the  pair.  Made  of 
le  le  "poly"  for  easy  care,  release. 
17  4  Ice  Ball  Trays  (2)       Set,  980 


»Kf  SQUEEZ-KEYS  —  Easiest,  tidi- 
>t,  5ving-est  way  to  roll  up  tubes  as 
)U;e  them!  Anchovy  paste,  shaving 
e  ,  toothpaste,  cosmetics,  glue, 
m  Reusable  metal;  2%"  long. 
I&  Squeez-Keys.  (8).  Set,  790 
2  Sets  (16),  $1.39 


SLEEPING  BEAUTY  BRA- curve  ca- 
ressing glamour  for  night-time  free- 
dom, daytime  comfort.  Light,  lacy, 
lovely— for  lounging,  too.  Nylon 
stretch  lace,  front-snap  fastener. 
White:  88819  A,  B  Cup.  86959  C,  D  Cup. 
Black:  81653  A,  B.  81703  C,  D.  $2.98 


"I  LL  HOLD  YOUR  SCOURING  PAD"— 

This  colorful  ceramic  rooster  is  as 
decorative  as  he  is  obliging.  Set  him 
beside  your  sink  or  hang  him  nearby 
. . .  he'll  hold  pad  neatly,  cleanly  and 
keep  rust  marks  off  counter.  6x3x3". 
84335  Scouring  Pad  Rooster  $1.00 


GUARANTEED 

TO  PLEASE  YOU! 

OR    YOUR   MONEY  BACK! 

SINCE  1818  jj-^  T^C^TC 

M70  BRECK  BUILDING,  BOSTON,   MASS.  022  1  0 


YOUR  OWN  'DESIGNER-NAME'  LABELS! 

Woven  rayon  taffeta  imprinted  with 
your  own  by-line.  Print  name. 
Hand-Made  by:  43273  (15).  43281  (45) 
Hand-Knit  by:  43299  (15).  43307  (45) 
Custom-Made  by:43315  (15).  43323  (45) 
15  same  name,  style,  $1;  45,  $1.98 


A 

PATRIOTIC 
NOTE 


3-IN-1  FOLDAWAY  CLOTHES  RACK.  Drip- 
dryer,  ironing  caddy,  hall  rack— hangs 
up  to  20  garments.  Saves  laundry  time, 
work;  serves  as  extra  closet  space  for 
yourself,  for  guests!  All  steel,  adjusts 
from  44"  to  56".  Folds  for  storage. 
70771  3-in-l  Clothes  Rack  $2.98 


for  your  desk  or 
shelf.  This  gold- 
fringed  4x6"  rayon- 
silk  50-star  U.S. 
flag  can  be  raised 
or  lowered  on  its 
12"  heavy  metal 
staff.  Gift  boxed. 
The  Presidentia 
Flag  desk  set  is 
an  inspiration  to  all 
Americans. 

99309  Flag  Set  $1.98 


COLONIAL  DOORBELL  adds  a  quaint 
note  of  decor,  sounds  a  ringing  note 
of  cheer!  Polished  solid  brass,  lac- 
quered to  withstand  the  weather.  Easy 
to  attach,  no  wires,  no  electricity. 
Complete  with  screws.  2V2"  diam. 
54577  Colonial  Doorbell.  $1.98 


SLUMBER  SHIRT 

Now  you  can  give 
him  the  most  com- 
fortable night's 
sleep  he's  ever 
had.  Soft  white 
combed  cotton 
knit,  specially 
proportioned — 
won't  bind  or 
bunch  up. 
Short  Sleeves 
$2.25  ea.  3/$6.00 
26047  S.  26187  M. 
26237  L.  26377  XL. 
Long  Sleeves 
$2.95  ea.  3/$8.00 
26427  S.  26567  M. 
26617  L.  26757  XL 


ELECTRIC  HURRY  HOT-POT  boils  4  cups 
of  water  in  just  3'/2  minutes!  Heats 
canned  foods,  soups,  baby  foods  or 
bottle — as  well  as  water  for  tea,  cof- 
fee. Polished  aluminum  with  stay-cool 
handle,  base.  6'  cord  incl.  AC. 
55491  Hot-Pot.       $2.98;  2  for  $5.79 


YOUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  on  20  pencils! 
We'll  stamp  your  full  name,  or  nick- 
name (or  your  school  or  club  or  com- 
pany name)  in  bright  shining  gold  on 
20  eraser-tipped  standard  length  black 
lead  pencils.  Asstd.  Colors.  Print  name. 
10710  Name  Pencils  (20).      Set,  $1. 


BOIL  THEM  ON  THE  TABLE!  White 
ceramic  egg  boiler  cooks  4  eggs 
exactly  to  your  taste  —  electrically! 
Whistles  when  they're  done  just  the 
way  you  want  them:  soft,  medium, 
hard;  turns  off  automatically!  5'/2"  diam 
67595  Elec.  Egg  Boiler.  $2.98 


"SHOWER  MAID" 

has  3  shelves,  2 
hooks— for  all 
your  shower  and 
shampoo  needs! 
Holds  soap, 
sponge,  brush, 
wash  cloth,  sham- 
poo—right where 
you  need  them. 
Clamps  on  at  top, 
suction-secured  at 
base.  Fleur-de-lis 
design.  Unbreak- 
able. 18"  high. 
87387  Pink. 
87577  White. 
"Maid"  $1.49 


STACK  'EM  UP!  Prevent  frost-locking 
end  yanking,  chipping — save  space — 
with  new  faster-freezing  airflow  design 
Glider  Caddies  for  icecube  trays 
White  vinyl-coated  steel. 
20461  3-Tiered,  5xlOV2x6".  $1.98 
2051 1  4-Tiered,  5x101/2x81/2"  $2.49 


LACY  HALO  OF  HEARTS-A  CHAPEL 

HAT  so  becoming,  you'll  wear  it  to 
dinner,  theatre,  as  well  as  to  church! 
Delicate  nylon  lace  washes,  dries,  in 
a  wink — travels  in  its  own  vinyl  case. 
77099  Chapel  Hat,  Black.  $1. 
77149  Chapel  Hat,  White.  $1. 


I  ORDER  j 
BY  MAIL 
TODAY!  I 

PRINT  NAME_ 


NE!  1000  NAME-ADDRESS  LABELS 
»r  nly  $1.00!  Wonderful  low-cost 
'ayo  include  new  ZIP-CODE  in  your 
<ld;s.  lV»"xv,i"  labels,  in  2  handy 
3D  in  ivory  plastic  box.  Scores  of 
se  Print  3  llne  name  and  address. 
29  Address  Labels  fl 000)  Set,$1. 


LIDDED  ALUMINUM  BOWLS  count  high 
among  your  kitchen  blessings!  Use  to 
store  left-overs  .  .  .  freeze,  re-heat 
and  even  serve  all  in  the  same  bowl. 
Of  anodized  aluminum  in  bright  col- 
ors. Air-tight  see-thru  lids,  8  oz. 
83964  Lidded  Bowls  (7)       Set,  980 


ERECT-TALL  SHOULDER  BRACE  for  a 

younger,  straighter  posture!  Helps  you 
throw  your  shoulders  back— stand 
tall,  proud!  Washable,  adjustable.  Use 
under-bustline  measurement. 
Erect-Tall  Brace.  70276  28-33" 

70326  34-37"  $3.98 


YOUR  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED! 

BRHIOK'S  OF  BOSTOlSr 

M70   BRECK  BUILDING,  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 


PRINT  ADDRESS. 
CITY  


1  ITEM  NO. 

QUAN. 

ITEM  (COLOR,  SIZE,  OR  NAME) 

TOTAL  PRICi 

Add  only  250  for  shipping  (any  size  order). 

25« 

Your  family  will  treasure 
an  American  Home  Clock 
...because  you  made  it  yourself 


To  look  at  one  of  thi'so  jrracioiis  clocks.  yoiiM  iu'MM"  jriiess  Imw  easy  it  is  to  make 
one  of  them  yourself.  All  saiulinjr.  cutting  and  di  illin^r  is  already  done  for  yon. 
Your  American  Home  Clock  Kit  comes  complete  with  a  pre-as.sembled  frame  and 
every  other  part  you  need,  includinjr  all  hardware  and  a  ready-to-install  clock 
movement.  The  embroidery  desiyrn  is  stamped  on  100%  Beljrian  linen,  and  em- 
broidery tlo.ss  in  all  the  rijrht  color.s  is  provided.  After  you've  done  the  simple 
embroidery,  the  clock  can  be  finished  in  a  few  short  hours.  Just  imagine  one  of 
these  clocks  pracinfr  your  livinjr  room  wall  or  mantle.  And  what  a  lovely  wedding: 
or  anniversary  pift— all  the  lovelier  because  you  made  it. 


HERITAGE  CLOCK  (above  left).  A  stately  27"  tall,  11 1/2" 
wide.  Cross-stitch  design  inspired  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Presidential  Seal,  richly  hued  in  blue,  green,  red. 
orange  and  gold.  Complete  with  Westclox  electric  or 
transistorized  battery  movement  that  runs  for  one  year 
on  a  flashlight  battery. 

HEIRLOOM  SAMPLER  CLOCK  (above  right).  Traditional 
clock  face  in  attractive  natural  fruit  colors.  The  Heirloom 
Clock,  which  stands  17'/2  "  high.  13' V'  wide,  is  powered 
by  a  specially-designed  Telechron  electric  movement. 
(Battery  movement  not  available.) 


Your  Amencar 
to  you  complete  a^II 
need.  (Pair.t  or  stai 
tery  not  included.) 


Clock  Kit  comes 
I  j/ery  part  you 


Fill  out  coupon,  enclosing  personal  check  or  money 
order  (no  stamps,  please).  N.Y.  C.  residents  add 
4°i  sales  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to  handle  foreign 
or  CO  D.  orders.  Please  allow  3  to  4  weeks  for 
handling  and  mailing. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  JWO.  P.  O.  Box  84,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10046 


enclose  $_ 


 for  items  checked  below: 

 Heritage  Clock  Kit  (electric)  108/E..  $13.98 

 Heritage  Clock  Kit  (battery)  108/B  $17.98 

 Heirloom  Sampler  Clock.  PCK-23   $12.98 

(only  available  with  Telechron  electric  movement) 
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Thank  you.  They  said  they  needed 
1  experience  in  dealing  with  foreign 
(  ml  l  ies.  Whatever  that  means." 

Swiss  firm?" 

'Oh  yes,  very.  Now  you'll  be  able  to 
1  sh  your  studies  here,"  he  said. 

'I'm  not  sure  I  want  to.  As  a  matter 
(  I'acl  I  was  thinking  of  taking  a  job 
,  self." 

'What  kind  of  a  job,  Jess?" 

Smuggling  gold  from  France  into 
i  itzerland.  Out  loud  she  said,  "I  don't 
(  te  l<now  myself.  Part  time.  Import, 
( lort,  I  suppose.  It  always  is.  Do  we 
1  e  t(}  give  up  our  CC  plates  imme- 
(  tely?" 

'No,  not  for  a  few  weeks." 

That  should  be  enough,  she  thought. 
'  o  iir  three  more  trips  across  the 
f  iilier,  Lenny  had  said.  I'll  do  that  for 
\  1  as  an  act  of  love.  Not  simply  to 
1  \  (■  t  hat  someone  is  willing  to  do  some- 
t  ii;  lor  him.  That  ought  to  shake  him 
I  a  little.  Jess  Donahue,  the  good 
J  111  Bernard.  I  can't  understand  how 
t  can  have  so  much  ego  with  so  little 
1  liim  i)f  identity.  It's  about  the  worst 
[  ihination  you  can  get.  Maybe  I'm 
I  e\  en  in  love  with  him.  Maybe  it's 
j  I  tliat  I  need  an  excuse  for  having 
t  (le  love  with  him.  I'm  not  going  to 
(  ,  dammit.  Not  here. 

Mess!"  her  father  said.  "What's  the 

'Nothing,"  she  said  brightly.  "Noth- 
i  at  all.  Let's  have  a  very  nice  lunch 
i  lonor  of  your  new  job."  And  I  wish 
I  ould  believe  it  about  the  job.  "Tell 
I  more  about  your  job." 

'lli^h  finance,"  he  said.  "Millions  of 
(  lars.  We  are  going  to  become  stinking 
r  1,  less.  Who  am  I  to  refuse  to  stink? 
V  are  going  to  have  big  cars.  Minks. 
^ 'as  on  the  Riviera.  Everything." 

Great,"  she  said,  as  they  began  to 
(  er.  Mow  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  just 
a  thnig.  Oh,  Pope  John,  you  noble 
r  11,  why  did  you  have  to  leave  us? 

vlter  Jess  had  left  Lenny  at  the  dock 
I  went  aboard  the  yacht  that  belonged 
t  Xnuel's  employers  and  lay  on  a  berth 
1  in  111]:;  to  the  sea  gulls  and  their  sharp, 
s  pill  cries.  It's  the  funniest  thing:  You 
t  i  e\  en  trust  sex  anymore.  That  kid, 
J  <.  It  has  a  way  of  turning  into  some- 
i  1^  else.  And  then  what?  Then  you 
1  ome  important  to  yourself.  Life  be- 
c  les  important— the  worst  thing  that 
(■  hit  a  guy.  Sure.  But  it  didn't  work. 
J  fell  bruised  all  over.  It'll  take  me  a 

pli  of  days  to  get  over  it.  Maybe 
1  4er  Maybe  a  lot  longer.  The  bloody 
s  uulls,  he  thought,  they  sure  sound 
^  ■>  for  themselves. 

ler  father  had  been  sober  for  almost 
t  )  weeks  "when  Jess  decided  to  visit 
lil  and  Jea'n  in  their  favorite  coffee 
s  ip.  They'  had  the  best  coffee  in  town 
t  re  and  the  latest  records  and  books, 

1  they  were  open  twenty-four  hours  a 
I  ,  like  the  S.P.C.A.  She  immediately 
1  iced  an  air  of  excitement  and  expec- 

ioii  about  the  place.  A  small  crowd 

students'  she  knew  were  all  listening 
t  one  table  where  three  people  were 
8  ted— Jean,  Paul  and  their  favorite 
Cirry,  the  Reverend  Father  Bourre,  a 
I'minican  priest. 

The  Reverend  Father  Bourre  was 
sjctionately  referred  to  as  R.F.,  or 
I'bar,  the  famous  elephant  of  the 
c  Idren's  books.  Jess  liked  him.  He  was 
s/ays  smoking  an  enormous  briar  pipe, 
he  would  listen  to  anything.  Paul 
f  J  Jean  had  made  him  their  favorite 
'  guy.  After  sitting  for  a  while,  Jess 


could  figure  out  what  they  were  baiting 
R.F.  with  now:  shrimp.  Paul  had  dis- 
covered that  scientists  now  knew  that 
the  greatest  sex  life  in  the  world  was 
that  of  crayfish. 

"I  can  tell  you,  R.F.,"  Paul  was  say- 
ing, "there  are  no  atheists  among  them 
crayfish." 

It  went  on  like  that,  with  Jean  and 
others  adding  gibes  while  the  R.F. 
puffed  on  his  pipe,  until  the  priest  said, 
"The  more  I  listen  to  you  young  people, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  we  are  due  for 
a  great  religious  revival." 

"T-t-there  are  sects  in  I-I-India," 
Jean  said,  "who  also  have  a  m-m-mysti- 
cal  approach  to  s-s-sex." 

The  priest  was  carefully  putting  away 
his  pipe  and  tobacco  pouch  under  his 
cassock.  He  wore  steel-rimmed  glasses 
and  had  very  little  hair  left.  When  she 
saw  him  rub  his  roly-poly  hands  to- 
gether with  obvious  satisfaction,  Jess 
said,  "You  look  like  a  cat  who  is  going 
to  eat  a  few  mice,  Padre." 

The  priest  began  to  speak,  looking 
most  of  the  time,  it  seemed  to  her,  at 
Jess: 

"Eh  hien,  mes  enfants.  Your  genera- 
tion is  suffering  from  what,  for  lack  of 
a  better  word,  I  shall  call  over-debunk. 
There  was  a  lot  of  debunking  that  had 
to  be  done,  of  course.  Bigotry,  militar- 
ism, nationalism,  religious  intolerance, 
hypocrisy,  phonyness,  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gerous, ready-made,  artificially  preserved 
false  values.  But  your  generation  and 
the  generation  before  yours  went  too 
far  with  their  debunking  job.  You  went 
overboard.  Over-debunk,  that's  what 
you  did.  It's  moral  overkill.  It's  like 
those  insecticides  Rachel  Carson  speaks 
of  in  her  book,  that  poison  everything, 
and  kill  all  the  nice,  useful  bugs  as  well 
as  the  bad  ones,  and  in  the  end  poison 
human  beings  as  well.  In  the  end  it 
poisons  life  itself,  the  very  air  we  breathe. 
That's  what  you  did,  morally  and  in- 
tellectually speaking.  Yours  is  a  silent 
spring.  You  have  overprotected  your- 
selves. You  are  all  no  more  than  twenty, 
twenty-two  years  old,  but  yours  is  a 
silent  spring,  I'm  telling  you.  Nothing 
sings  for  you  anymore.  You  were  so  an- 
gry with  all  the  dangerous,  phony  piper's 
tunes  that  you  ended  up  by  breaking  all 
the  pipes  and  hating  all  the  tunes.  You 
have  reduced  the  world  to  a  spiritual 
shambles.  God  is  ha-ha-ha.  The  soul  is 
ho-ho-ho.  Booze  is  reality.  Love  is  sex. 
Family— what's  that,  are  you  kidding? 
So  all  you  have  left  now  is  the  H-bomb. 
That  at  least  gives  you  a  purpose  in  life. 
To  be  against  it,  I  mean.  You've  got 
something  to  live  ayainst.  But  suppose 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  sud- 
denly agree  to  get  rid  of  the  bomb?  What 
then?  You  will  be  left  with  nothing." 

"There  will  always  be  the  Chinese," 
Paul  said  gloomily. 

The  Dominican  rose  from  the  table, 
smiling  happily.  "I'm  not  running  away 
from  the  battle,"  he  said.  "But  I'm 
going  skiing  tomorrow.  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  Summer  runs.  Seven  thousand 
feet.  No  oxygen.  Just  like  here  with  you 
young  people.  But  I'm  seeing  some  nice 
black  sheep  up  there.  At  least,  they 
think  they  are  black.  You  call  them  ski 
bums.  It  will  be  fun.  Before  I  go,  how- 
ever, I  shall  say  one  more  word—" 

"Oh,  Godlessness !"  Paul  said. 

"That's  right,"  the  Dominican  said. 
"Oh,  Godlessness.  But  the  point  is:  you 
don't  seem  to  enjoy  it.  Something  is  still 
missing,  eh?  You  got  rid  of  God  and, 
isn't  that  funny,  something  is  still  miss- 
ing. Perhaps  you  ought  (Continued) 


Lasagna  as  they  make  it  in  Naples 
...from  your  kitchen 

Lasagna  is  one  of  Italy's  great  dishes.  It's  also  very  complicated  to 
make.  But  not  for  you.  You  can  have  it  ready  in  minutes,  down  to 
the  last  detail.  Because  I  put  all  you  need  in  one  package;  wide, 
wavy  egg  noodles,  grated  cheese  aged  to  an  exciting  taste,  and  over 
a  pound  of  my  hand-stirred,  slow-simmered  Italian  sauce  laced  with 
lean  ground  beef  and  flavorful  spices.  Result:  Lasagna  as  they  make 
it  in  Naples.  As  you  listen  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking, 
let  it  be  our  secret  you  did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee®  Lasagna 


TAMPAX 
TAMPAX 
TAMPAX 
TAMPAX 
TAMPAX 
TAMPAX 

Because  Tampax*  is  worn  internally,  it's 
both  invisible  and  unfelt  in  place.  Isn't  that 
reason  enough?  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Massachusetts. 


\ov:  li-ii  oj  millions  of  women 


ski  bum 

continued 

to  try  to  get  rid  of  yourselves  a  little. 
Perhaps  you  will  end  up  by  getting 
rid  of  yourselves  as  well.  I  would 
begin  by  that,  if  I  were  you.  We 
can  always  find  room  for  novices  in 
our  monastery  up  in  the  Gral  and 
there  is  good  skiing  there.  We  even  have 
skiing  brothers.  I  have  a  friend  up  there 
where  I  am  going  tomorrow,  an  Amer- 
ican so-called  writer,  named  Mr.  Bug 
Moran.  He  keeps  a  sort  of  open-door 
hostel  for  American  ski  bums.  I'm  telling 
you  this  because  he  asked  me  a  very 
interesting  question  the  other  day.  A 
riddle,  I  think  you  call  it  in  English. 
Yes,  a  riddle.  You  probably  know  it,  it 
comes  from  some  sort  of  American  chil- 
dren's game.  The  question  is:  'Who  took 
the  cookie  from  the  cookie  jar?'" 

'"Not  I  took  the  cookie  from  the 
cookie  jar,' "  Jess  said. 

'"Then  who  took  the  cookie  from  the 
cookie  jar?' "  Paul  said. 

"Yes,"  the  R.F.  said,  "I  see  you  know 
the  game.  Very  interesting.  You  are  all 
very  bright  and  clever,  so  maybe  you'll 
find  an  answer.  Who  took  the  cookie 
from  the  cookie  jar  indeed.  Well,  maybe 
science  did  it,  or  maybe  P>eud  did  it,  or 
maybe  Marx  did  it.  Or  maybe  prosper- 
ity, materialism.  You  certainly  seem  to 
be  missing  the  cookie  very  much.  You 
twist  and  turn  and  ache  looking  for  it. 
That's  one  way  of  admitting  its  exist- 
ence, it  seems  to  me.  Well,  good  night, 
my  sweet  ones.  I  hope  you'll  reach  hap- 
pily the  sex  life  of  the  crayfish  and 
thereby  join  the  crayfish  in  the  mud.  I 
sincerely  hope  so.  May  you  out-shrimp 
(he  shrimi).  Morally  you  are  almost 
there  already.  It  will  take  now  only  very 
little.  I  suggest  a  short  cut:  Communism 
or  Fascism.  And  now  if  you'll  excuse 
me  .  .  ."  He  glided  majestically  from  be- 
hind the  table  and  out  of  the  door,  his 
wide  robe  flowing. 

Lenny  went  from  the  Freiherr  to  the 
.\lte  on  his  skis  through  the  Zorn  Pa.ss 
and  the  Grundenlhal  and  down  the 
Sturr  in  three  days  and  two  nights.  They 
told  him  it  was  a  dangerous  t  ime  of  year 
to  fool  around  the  Grundentha!  and  they 
gave  him  every  reason  in  the  book  for 
that:  you  can't  trust  the  snow  there  in 
July,  with  its  soft  underbelly.  It  doesn't 
hold.  The  weight  of  your  body  can  start 
an  avalanche;  every  year  people  get 
killed  that  way.  What's  the  matter  with 
you,  Lenny,  you  tired  of  living  or  some- 
thing? Yeah,  something,  he  thought.  He 
wasn't  half  the  no-good  he  thought  he 
was,  that  was  the  trouble.  The  way  he 
had  suddenly  felt  protective  and  impor- 
tant, holding  her  in  his  arms,  was  enough 
to  make  you  sick.  You  have  to  run,  in  a 
case  like  that,  or  the  next  thing  you  know 
life  begins  to  stick  and  you  wake  up  sud- 
denly with  a  monkey  on  your  back,  a 
life  addict.  Love.  It's  an  old  trick,  like 
politics  Anything  goes.  Life  always  tries 
to  make  sense  to  you.  You've  got  to  be 
real  stupid  to  fall  for  that.  Even  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars  weren't  worth  it. 

The  fellows  in  Bug  Moran's  chalet  had 
told  him  the  snow  in  the  Zorn  Pass  was 
thick  and  heavy  and  ready  to  slide.  But 
he  went  all  the  same.  He  felt  like  it.  He 
longed  for  the  Thai  with  its  twenty-mile, 
almost  horizontal  stretch  of  immaculate 
whiteness  and  silence  and  the  feeling 
that  no  one  had  ever  fouled  up  anyone 
or  anything. 

The  R.F.  went  with  him  as  far  as  the 


Grunden  shelter,  just  for  company.  It 
was  good  to  have  the  R.F.  with  you  be- 
cause he  was  so  full  of  religion  that  he 
made  you  feel  like  a  real  no-good,  and  it 
gave  you  your  strength  back,  sort  of. 
The  Dominican  wasn't  much  of  a  skier, 
and  as  they  were  halfway  up  the  Grosse 
he  was  already  panting  heavily  like  an 
exhausted  bear,  his  face  red  and  his 
glasses  clouded  by  his  own  breath. 

"Stop  panting,"  Lenny  told  him. 
"You'll  really  start  an  avalanche." 

"I'm  having  fun." 

"Well,  don't  work  so  hard  at  it." 

The  Grosse  Twins  rose  up  on  both 
sides,  bright  and  glittering,  and  you 
couldn't  even  see  the  snow,  only  light. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Lenny? 
You  seem  unhappy." 

"I've  got  a  bellyache." 

About  halfway  to  the  Zorn,  just  above 
the  tree  line,  they  stopped  for  a  meal  of 
hot  tea  and  sardines,  squatting  on  the 
snow,  watching  the  sun  fall  beyond  the 
peak  of  the  Schlagge  where  the  Italian, 
Bassano,  had  vanished  last  year,  trying 
to  scale  it,  and  the  shadows  came  down 
on  him  suddenly  from  all  sides  like  hun- 
gry birds.  You  never  have  more  than 
three  hours'  sun  in  the  Thai  and  then  the 
shadows  close  in  on  you  and  you  hear 
the  ice  cracking  as  the  temperature  goes 
down  and  the  snow  tightens  and  breaks. 
The  Dominican  lit  his  pipe,  raising  his 
eyes  toward  the  heights.  His  plain,  round 
face  looked  thoughtful. 

"You  know  something  funny?"  Lenny 
suddenly  .said.  "I've  just  turned  down 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  in  Geneva. 
How  about  that?" 

"Why  did  you  turn  them  down?" 

"Too  dangerous." 

"Something  dishonest?" 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  But  I  got  scared. 
There  was  a  girl  mixed  up  in  it.  I  was 
beginning  to  fall  for  her.  Crazy.  No 
money  is  worth  that.  How  can  a  fellow 
keep  out  of  trouble  if  he  begins  to  care? 
Jenwi!" 

"Jesus  cared,"  the  R.F.  said. 

"He  .sure  did.  Then  look  what  hap- 
pened. OK,  let's  go." 

They  could  .see  the  Needle  now  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Thai,  pink  with  the  in- 
visible sun,  and  the  Grunden  shelter  was 
now  only  two  hours  away  and  the  sky 
was  still  blue,  but  the  stars  were  out  al- 
ready, winking,  as  they  used  to  tell  him 
when  he  was  a  kid.  They  can  ruin  you 
for  life  with  their  junk.  They  took  good 
care  not  to  tell  you  that  most  stars  were 
dead  and  gone  for  millions  of  years. 
There  was  nothing  there  except  cold 
matter.  Come  on,  you  bum,  it's  only 
love,  and  you  can  always  get  it  whole- 
sale. Any  Chinese  cookie  can  tell  you 
that.  He  checked,  leaned  over  his  poles, 
his  head  lowered,  still  trying  to  fight  the 
hook.  The  R.F.  caught  up  with  him. 

"You  can  make  the  Grunden  shelter 
alone?"  Lenny  asked  him. 

"Of  course.  Why?" 

"Because  I've  got  to  go  back." 

"Back?  C'esl  fou!  You'll  never  make 
it  in  the  dark.  You'll  break  a  leg  and 
freeze  to  death." 

"Well,  it's  my  tail." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"I've  changed  my  mind." 

"Listen  — " 

"I've  just  made  up  my  mind  I  want 
those  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  after 
all.  I  want  them  real  bad." 

"But,  Lenny  — " 

You  always  get  rid  of  everything  on  a 
fast  downhill  run,  and  this  was  a  long 
one,  the  longest  in  Switzerland.  For  the 
first  forty  minutes  he  didn't  even  think 


of  the  silly  girl,  except  once  or  tw 
maybe,  if  you  could  call  that  thinkii 
only  the  eyes  and  the  warmtft,  you  h 
to  keep  warm  somehow.  The  best  thi 
about  skiing  on  a  bright,  sparkling  ni^ 
like  that  is  the  stars,  no  matter  h 
phony  they  are.  The  way  they  are  w 
you.  Friendly.  You  have  fun  with  the 
sort  of.  It's  not  very  different  from  su 
riding,  except  you  ride  the  night  and  i 
the  ocean,  and  it's  the  stars  that  are 
over  you  and  not  the  spray.  You  feel  i 
your  skis  that  are  throwing  snow 
there  into  the  Milky  Way.  Galaxies.  > 
body  watches,  so  you  can  fool  arou 
with  them  a  little,  like  when  you  wen 
kid.  It's  great  to  look  at  them  as  long 
you  don't  get  the  Enigma.  Some  bui 
he  had  known  got  the  Enigma  just  fn 
too  much  skiing  alone  among  the  sta 
and  then  religion  sets  in.  Even  the  s 
can  get  you. 

He  reached  the  chalet  after  midnig 
on  hard,  mean  snow  with  the  dirt  a 
rocks  knocking  at  his  knees,  and  he  we 
all  shaky  and  lost  more  control  on  t 
last  few  miles  than  on  all  the  run.  I 
had  to  walk  a  mile  carrying  his  skis.  T 
first  train  was  at  six  A.M.  He  didn't  ev( 
know  her  phone  number. 

He  was  in  Geneva  late  in  the  aft* 
noon  the  next  day,  at  the  place  where  s 
fed  the  ducks,  and  at  the  S.P.C.A.  B 
she  did  not  show.  Then,  the  next  mor 
ing  he  went  back  to  the  S.P.C.A.  ai 
left  a  message  for  her.  The  third  day  s 
did  show,  and  he  waited  until  she  car 
out,  then  he  went  up  to  her. 

"Where  are  your  skis,  Lenny?"  s 
said.  "Have  you  decided  to  grow  i 
some?" 

"I  have  to  laugh,"  Lenny  said.  "It 
so  funny." 
"What  is?" 

"Just  this,  kid.  I  have  a  funny  feelii 
about  you.  I  could  almost  go  out  and  g 
a  job  just  to  be  around  you." 

"That  certainly  is  pretty  funny,"  si 
said. 

"Look,  Jess.  Come  back  with  me  to  tl 
boat." 

"I  can't,  today." 
"Why  not?" 

"My  father  has  my  car.  And  beside 
Paul  and  Jean,  friends  of  mine,  ai 
driving  me  home." 

"You  can  come,  Jess." 

"Maybe  I  could,"  she  said.  "But  n( 
tonight.  My  father  wants  to  celebrai 
something." 

All  right,  Lenny  said  to  himself:  te 
her.  Maybe  it's  not  really  true.  Onl 
phony  stuff,  like  the  stars.  Particles  ' 
matter  coming  at  you  through  the  ai 
But  tell  her.  "Look,  Jess.  I  have  to  sa 
this.  But  I  love  you." 

"That's  all  right,"  she  said.  "I  lov 
you  too." 

"I'm  trying  to  mean  it." 

"So  am  I,  Lenny." 

"Then  will  you  come  back  to  th 
boat?" 

"Not  today." 

"Will  you  come  tomorrow?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I  think  I  will." 

She  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  playin  : 
God  to  dogs,  cats,  monkeys  and  ca 
naries.  They  brought  yoq  all  sorts  C 
sick  and  wounded  pets  there,  and  i 
helped  a  little.  There  was  particular!; 
one  red-breasted  robin  with  a  brokei 
wing  that  had  to  be  put  in  plaster,  an', 
she  did  that  beautifully.  There  is  notb 
ing  like  playing  God  to  make  you  fee 
human  again.  They  had  a  lot  of  ba' 
cases,  including  a  six-year-old  girl  whi 
brought  in  a  dying  yellow  butterfly,  • 
hopeless  combination.  The  (Conlinwd 
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My  hair's  gray-Now,  I  love  it  that  way 
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girl  stood  there  crying;,  with  the  butterfly 
in  her  palm,  and  the  vet  got  furious,  as  he 
usually  did  when  he  felt  helpless.  The 
butterfly  was  still  stirring  a  little  in  the 
child's  hand,  but  veterinary  science  was 


not  yet  ready  to  deal  with  such  a  prob- 
lem; a  butterfly,  what  next,  the  \et 
muttered. 

It  was  almost  ten  before  she  thought 
of  going  home  and  then  remembered 
that  her  father  had  the  car  and  Paul 
would  fetch  her  and  drive  her  home.  The 
S.P.C.A.  night  shift  was  coming  in, 
idealists  who  loved  animals  because  they 


weren't  people,  lonely  spinsters  who  sim- 
ply had  to  give  the  way  a  cow  has  got 
to  be  milked,  and  you  felt  much  better 
after  a  night  spent  attending  a  sick 
parakeet.  You  couldn't  help  feeling  a 
little  sorry  for  our  dumb  friends,  every- 
body was  asking  so  much  of  them.  All 
of  this  made  her  think  about  God.  There 
was  not  much  difference  between  feeling 
the  Presence  and  feeling  the  Absence, 
she  decided.  There  are  moments  when 
you  feel  the  Absence  so  strongly  that  it 
becomes  the  Presence— you  can  be  a 
good  atheist  and  still  have  the  problem. 
I  suppose  it  all  comes  from  being  only 
half-cooked,  culturally.  Even  the  great- 
est art  still  leaves  you  with  some  secret 
longing. 

She  passed  on  to  a  middle-aged  lady 
from  Lausanne,  who  sounded  like  the 
beginning  of  a  limerick,  the  vet's  instruc- 
tions for  one  monkey  with  earache  and 
the  Siamese  cat  with  gastric  flu,  and 
then  .Jean  came  to  fetch  her  and  took 
her  for  a  sandwich  to  the  hrattKcrie  across 
the  street,  where  Paul  was  waiting 
gloomily  o%  er  a  glass  of  beer. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Paul 
dear?" 

"Nothing.  You  don't  love  me  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  wonder  they 
have  the  highest  suicide  rate  in  Switzer- 
land." 

They  drove  her  home. 

It  was  the  sweetest  night  of  the  sum- 
mer, the  still  air  was  heavy  with  the 
perfumed  white  ghosts  of  orchards  along 
the  way  and  the  reclining  moon  was 
playing  among  the  cU)UfLs. 

They  saw  her  small  car  as  soon  as 
they  turned  right  from  the  highway  into 
the  orchard  between  the  cherry  trees, 
the  lights  jumped  on  it.  It  stood  in  front 
of  the  house,  the  engine  was  still  run- 
ning, the  door  was  open,  her  father  had 
one  foot  on  the  ground,  but  he  hadn't 
quite  made  it,  he  had  collapsed  over  the 
half-open  door,  obviously  in  a  state  of 
alcoholic  stupor,  the  upper  part  of  his 
body  leaning  over,  one  arm  hanging 
limply  over  the  door. 

"It's  a  long,  uphill  fight,"  Paul  said. 
"It  often  takes  them  a  whole  lifetime  to 
get  rid  of  it.  The  only  bright  side  is  that 
it  gives  them  a  purpose,  something  to 
live  for." 

"I'm  glad  I  haven't  paid  the  clinic, 
damn  them,"  .less  said. 

She  was  so  furious  she  didn't  even  try 
to  help  them  get  him  out  of  the  car.  She 
took  one  angry  look  at  his  ironic,  make- 
believe  smile,  this  weakling's  facade, 
while  Paul  and  .Jean  were  trying  to  make 
sense  of  his  limbs  and  pull  him  out.  This 
was  a  moment  when  she  really  could 
have  walked  out  on  him.  She  left  them 
there  and  went  inside  the  house,  hating 
practically  everybody.  The  only  good 
thing  you  could  say  for  alcoholism  was 
that  you  couldn't  put  it  down  to  Western 
decadence,  they  had  it  in  Russia  too. 
She  switched  the  light  on,  decided  to 
hell  with  him,  I'm  not  even  going 
through  the  usual  coffee  routine.  Then 
she  heard  them  walk  in,  and  the  first 
sign  of  something  wrong  was  the  grim, 
strangely  determined,  tight  expression 
on  Jean's  face.  Paul's  features  simply 
didn't  seem  to  be  there  any  longer,  only 
the  eyes  were  staring  at  her  wildly.  He 
was  trying  to  speak  and  was  unable  to 
make  it,  stuttering,  in  fact,  like  Jean 
usually  did. 

"J- J- Jess  ..." 

"What  is  it  now?  Did  he  drink  himself 
dead?" 

"N-n-no,"  Paul  said. 
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Jean  grabbed  her  arm.  "Sit  down.' 
Jean  was  not  stuttering. 

"Heart  attack?"  • 

"N-n-no,"  Paul  said. 

Jean  pushed  her  toward  a  chair.  Sb 
sat  down.  She  knew  it  w^as  the  end.  Sb 
knew  it  now.  He  had  drunk  himsei 
dead.  There  is  a  limit  to  every  huma 
heart,  particularly  when  it's  truly  hur 

"He  has  been  shot,"  Jean  said. 

"Who  has  been  shot?" 

"Your  father  has  been  murdered,' 
Jean  said.  "He's  been  shot  in  the  back.' 

She  tried  to  rush  outside  to  her  father 
but  Jean  had  hold  of  her.  She  tried  t< 
struggle  with  him,  but  he  held  hei 
firmly. 

"No,"  he  said.  "No,  you  don't." 

"What  is  this?"  she  asked.  "What  or 
earth  is  this?" 

"Somebody  has  killed  your  father.  Sit 
down,  Jess.  Don't  get  hysterical,  it's  toe 
easy.  Not  now,  Jess.  Now  you'll  have  tc 
cope.  It's  serious." 

"Serious?"  She  caught  herself  think- 
ing, it's  the  funniest  thing,  in  Lenny' 
voice.  Jean  held  her  tight  while  sh( 
sobbed  with  laughter. 

"Stop  this  at  once,"  Jean  said.  "Don' 
try  to  sneak  out  on  it ;  you've  got  to  fac 
it  now.  You'll  go  to  pieces  later." 

Paul  had  collapsed  in  a  chair.  He  wa 
trying  to  get  up  now. 

"You  stay  there,  superman,"  .Jean  toh 
him..  "One  is  enough.  Don't  be  c 
Jess.  Not  you." 

Daddy's  made  it,  she  thought.  I 
wasn't  a  relapse.  It  wasn't  alcohol.  He'i 
made  it  in  the  end.  It  was  the  funnies 
thing.  She  had  to  laugh.  She  felt  Jean' 
slap  burning  her  face. 

"I  don't  need  the  routine,  Jean," 
said.  "I'm  all  right." 

"Sit  down  here." 

"I'm  all  right,  damn  you,"  she  said  _ 
"P-p-please." 

She  shouldn't  have  said  that.  It  only 
made  Jean  stutter  again.  She  had  tC 
laugh.  It  was  the  funniest  thing. 

She  went  hysterical  again,  and  Jean 
stopped  stuttering.  Now  Paul  was  herf 
too,  and  she  drank  it  all  while  he  was 
holding  a  glass  to  her  lips.  Then  she 
realized  suddenly  it  was  not  like  a  night- 
mare at  all,  it  was  much  worse,  it  looked  - 
like  reality,  and  she  went  ofl  again,  but 
when  she  came  around,  Paul  was  holding 
her  hands  while  .Jean  was  going  through  - 
the  living  room  throwing  things  on  the 
floor,  smashing  a  lamp,  throwing  books 
around,  opening  drawers  and  breaking 
the  window  glass. 

This  time  it  did  look  like  some  night  - 
mare,  but  then  .Jean  came  back  and 
leaned  over  her. 

"Can  you  make  sense  now,  Jess? 
We've  got  to  call  the  police,  so  you'd" 
better  try  to  make  it  look  right." 

Make  it  look  right.  She  was  sure  she  ^ 
had  heard  him  say  that. 

"Stop  it,  Jess,  or  I'll  really  have  to : 
beat  you  up,"  Jean  said.  "I  mean  it. 
Listen.  You  will  have  to  make  sense. 
Look  at  that." 

He  was  taking  something  from  his  : 
pocket  and  showing  it  to  her.  Gold  coins. : 

"I  found  them  all  over  the  car,"  Jean  ; 
said.  "Hundreds  of  them..  Your  father  • 
was  smuggling  gold  into  Switzerland  and  i 
somebody  got  him.  Do  you  hear  me?t 
Your  father  was  smuggling  gold."  » 

She  was  staring  at  the  gold  coins  in*-- 
his  hand.  Export-Import.  I've  come  to  op 
suddoi  coudusioii,  Jess.  What  conclu- 
sion? Humility.  I'm  going  to  ben  ' 
sti)ik-i)i(i  rich.   Who  am  I  to  refiift 
stink?  The  nature  of  reality.  Money.  "  ' 
are  going  to  conform.  A  villa  in  the  south^^ 


SCOTT  Ji^  MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


i»n''t  it  won  iter ful 

that  the 
fashion  pendulum 
has  Hwung.», 


nee.  PieusaoK.  No  more  eacapitfm. 
oiled  materialism.  I'm  goi)i(j  to 
money.  There  must  be  something 
Let's  try  money,  Jess.  We've  never 
oney,  have  we? 

was  beginning  to  smile  again, 
you  don't,"  Jean  said, 
all  right,"  she  said, 
se  don't  cry,  Jess." 
the  funniest  thing,"  she  said. 

as  the  one  who  was  supposed  to  do 
was  going  to  do  that  for  him.  He 

it  for  me.  ...  Oh  God." 
have  to  call  the  police,  so  please 

•nake  sense." 

?  Yes,  -I  suppose  this  is  another 
or  it.  It  all  makes  sense.  And 
then  that  it-hit  her.  It  was  then 

camet  back  to  her.  Lenny.  She 
y  stiffV'Very  still  in  her  chair. 

s,"  she  ^id.  "Do  you  have  a  gun  ? 
of  yoii  give  me  a  gun?" 
that  cheap  stuff,"  Jean  said, 
of  that  cut-wrist  nonsense." 
had  been  playing  on  both  of 
parately,  on  her  father  and  her 
nny  knew  that  all  the  time— the 
ing  liar,.<  X'm  not  going  to  cry  as 
live,  and  he's  going  to  pay  for 
ire's  •goi;ig  to  be  one  dead  rat 
I  this  world, 
i,  you've  got  to  listen." 
listening." 

re  going  to  tell  the  police  there 
in  a  robbery  here,  your  father 
ack,  found  them  and  they  killed 
e're  going  to  make  it  look  right, 
oors,  disorder,  smashed  things,  all 
hey  killed  him  in  panic,  OK?" 


"You've  got  to  keep  your  head.  You 
don't  want  them  to  find  out  that  your 
father  was  smuggling  gold,  you  don't 
want  that." 

"Yes,  it's  bad  for  American  prestige, 
isn't  it?" 

"He's  dead,  so  you  might  try  to  make 
it  look  clean.  You  can  do  that  for  him. 
Do  you  hear  what  I'm  saying?" 

The  rat.  Lenny,  the  clever,  cynical 
little  rat.  I'll  do  all  I  can,  I'll  find  a  way. 
I'll  hurt  him  so  he'll  never  get  over  it. 
Never.  ' 

The  police  came.  The  moment  she  saw 
them,  the  feeling  of  reality  became  so 
strong  and  final  that  she  ran  out  into  the 
garden  and  was  sick.  They  moved  around 
in  a  heavy,  matter-of-fact  way.  It  was  all 
routine  to  them  and  their  feet  were  all 
over  the  place  like  some  kind  of  scaveng- 
ing, crawling  rodents  who  feed  on  reality. 
She  remained  sitting  in  a  chair,  her  nails 
sunk  deep  into  the  leather,  trying  not  to 
scream  while  they  were  asking  questions. 
The  two  boys  stood  by  her,  telling  them 
angrily  to  leave  her  alone. 

"Are  you  sure  there  is  nothing  of  value 
missing?" 

Nothing  of  value  missing!  It  was  the 
funniest  thing,  she  had  to  laugh. 

"They  don't  seem  to  have  taken  any- 
thing." 

"It  depends  on  the  sense  of  value  you 
have,  Inspector,"  Paul  said. 

She  looked  up  at  them.  She  felt  all 
right  now.  She  even  went  upstairs  to  give 
them  a  sheet  to  cover  the  body,  but 
didn't  go  outside  to  look  at  it  for  the  last 
time  when  I  hey  carried  it  to  the  ambu- 
lance. You  have  to  know  your  limits,  she 
decided.  They  had  put  a  blanket  on  her 


knees  and  thrown  a  coat  over  her  shoul- 
ders. She  stayed  on  the  chair,  shivering  a 
little,  and  Jean  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
beside  the  chair,  holding  her  hand;  Paul 
was  pressing  a  cup  of  coffee  to  her  lips. 
You  can't  go  wrong  with  coffee,  you  have 
always  got  coffee  to  fall  back  on,  except 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries,  where 
they've  still  got  religious  mania.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  religious  mania  back, 
somehow?  How  do  you  become  an  Amer- 
ican primitive  again?  How  do  you  crawl 
back  to  Grandma  Moses?  You  can't, 
you've  gone  too  Stanislavsky  about  it 
all:  realism.  Living  is  like  beating  your 
wings  against  an  invisible  windowpane. 
Who  wrote  that?  It's  all  so  absurd 
there  must  be  a  Nobel  Prize  for  literature 
in  it. 

All  the  lights  were  blazing  in  the  house 
and  she  could  hear  the  birds  singing 
in  the  orchard— the  lights  woke  them 
up  and  they  thought  it  was  dawn- 
while  they  carried  her  to  the  ambu- 
lance, half  unconscious  with  dope, 
and  then  she  woke  up  in  some  clinic, 
white  walls,  white  nuns,  a  Catholic 
setup,  obviously,  with  a  crucifix  on  the 


They  kept  her  more  or  less  continu- 
ously doped  during  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  and  then  they  made  her  get  up  and 
made  her  walk  around,  her  mind  blank, 
emptied  by  sleep,  which  is  known  as 
feeling  better.  Then  the  pain  and  the 
anguish  returned  and  so  they  pronounced 
her  cured.  She  stayed  in  her  room,  star- 
ing ahead  with  an  empty  gaze  and  only 
tears  came  to  fill  the  void.  Paul  and  Jean 
were  there  every  morning,  but  she  re- 
fu.sed  to  see  them.  She  didn't  want  any- 
thing human  around  her.  There  was  a 


thirst  in  her,  an  angry,  impetuous  craving 
that  none  of  the  latest  miracle  pills  the 
nuns  gave  her  were  able  to  calm.  She 
rested  in  the  garden  in  a  wicker  chair, 
her  shoulders  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  with 
a  book  of  Klee's  reproductions  on  her 
lap,  and  whenever  the  longing  became 
more  than  she  could  bear,  she  leafed 
through  the  pages  slowly.  Nature,  she 
decided,  was  a  magnificent  accident,  a 
confrontation  of  matter,  time  and  chance, 
but  behind  the  beauty  of  Klee,  you 
knew  the  presence  of  a  guiding  hand,  a 
purpose,  the  warm  glow  of  love,  the  per- 
vading mastery  of  mind  and  will.  There 
was  almost  no  limit  to  what  great  art 
could  do  for  you.  There  was  a  tremen- 
dous work  to  be  done,  a  kind  of  cultural 
evangelism.  Most  of  the  world  still  lives 
in  a  materialistic  wilderness;  it  is  simply 
heartbreaking  to  think  that  there  is  Klee 
when  millions  of  people  in  dire  need  of 
spiritual  help  do  not  even  know  his 
name. 

Next  morning  when  she  woke  up, 
R.F.,  the  Dominican,  walked  in,  look- 
ing unfinished  without  his  i)ipe.  She 
smiled:  He  will  have  to  go  hark  to  his 
artist  for  one  more  sitting.  She  still  felt 
a  bit  surrealistic  from  sedatives,  but  she 
did  manage  to  talk  to  R.F.  rather  co- 
herently, she  thought,  and  he  was  nod- 
ding all  the  time,  so  she  was  obviously 
making  sense  Yes,  he  told  her,  he  knew 
exactly  what  she  was  tryiiiu  t"  sa\-, 
there  were  a  lot  of  kids  today,  particu- 
larly American,  who  seemed  thirst- 
drunk,  if  he  could  put  it  that  way,  his 
English  wasn't  too  good.  The  thirst- 
drunk  generation,  he  called  them.  He 
was  probably  referring  to  their  thirst  for 
culture.  They  found  themselves  in  full 
agreement  there.  She  (Continued) 


'^ly  styles 


We've  always  known  the  secret  of 
wedding  gently  rounded  toes  and  smoothly 
lowered  heels  to  light,  comfortable 
footwear.  We've  never  believed  in 
those  cramping,  squeezing  fashion 
extremes.  Our  style  sights  have  always 
been  fixed  on  a  chic  look 
of  kitten-softness  and  lightness. 
Now  casual  fashion  has  swung  ojr  way. 
How  flattering!  Here  a  few  smart,  new  Kitten  styles 
waiting  at  your  deaisr.  With  a  look 
more  "in"  than  ever — but  still 
way  oi't  Mcnt  in  comfort. 


'    silky  elasticized 
■';  ,  .  r.rt  step.  Heavenly! 
MOCHA  (center)  Slightly  squared  stuc^  ''d  heel  adds  fashion 
excitement  to  hulter-snti  antique  calf.  Divine  I 
DECKED  OUT  (righi)  Textured  calf  or  suede.  Very  special 
comfortlfnshicn  point:  dainty  elasticized  collar. 

hiMjs  vnur  foot  with  a  feather-soft  touch 
A  I'  fita  sl>own  are  of  man-made  materials 


paradise 


w/th  a  purr 
in  every  pair. 
About  $16 


Three  beautiful  ways  to  save  steps ! 

Put  coloiiiil  extension  phones  in  the  bedroom  or  kitchen,  family 
room  or  i\m-whe)rrer  you'd  rather  reach  than  run.  To  order 
yours,  just  call  the  local  Business  Office  or  ask  your  telephone  man. 

^  BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Servuig  von 
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I  continued 
bbed  and  sobbed,  and  R.F.  held  her 
nd  and  the  nuns  were  scuttling  around 
:e  white  mice  and  then  gave  her  some 
lis  again.  She  lay  waiting  for  the  stuff 
work,  her  eyes  wide  open,  almost 
aceful  now.  She  went  on  discussing  art, 
little  confusedly  perhaps  now,  with 
F.  for  a  while,  and  they  found  them- 
i\es  in  full  agreement  once  more: 
-eat  art  had  unlimited  spiritual  per- 
ectives.  The  Dominican  was  not  a  nar- 
w-minded  religious  bigot,  and  she  cer- 
inly  wasn't  a  narrow-minded  atheist, 
her.  She  felt  much  comforted  before 
e  passed  out,  after  they  agreed  to  go 
d  look  at  the  Klee  exhibition  next 

Then  her  mind  cleared  and  everything 
IS  bitterness  again.  Her  first  tribute  to 
cidity  was  to  ask  how  much  the  clinic 
st,  just  to  get  the  feel  of  things  again, 
le  was  told  that  Paul  was  taking  care  of 
at,  so  it  was  charity  now.  She  decided 
stay  another  day  or  two  and  then  vol- 
iteer  for  the  Peace  Corps.  The  Peace 
jrps  was  a  kind  of  Foreign  Legion  a 
rl  could  join  to  get  rid  of  herself.  And 
en  it's  quite  remarkable  what  fascina- 
m  the  word  peace  could  have  for  you, 
ven  the  proper  circumstances.  She 
lite  successfully  avoided  thinking  of 
:r  father,  it  only  made  her  think  of  that 
t,  Lenny,  again.  Her  S.P.C.A.  days 
;re  over.  Hard  as  nails.  Getting  rid  of 
I  the  lyrical  puppy  fat  at  last.  With  a 
tie  luck  she  could  still  make  it  and  he- 
me the  toughest  customer  around, 
lere's  something  to  be  said  for  con- 
rmity.  She  even  went  as  far  as  painting 
r  toenails  bright  red  in  front  of  the 
ins,  just  to  tell  them  where  they  got 
:.  Humming  a  tune.  Listening  to  jazz 
cords.  Smoking  a  cigarillo.  Standing 
ked  in  front  of  a  mirror,  looking  at  her 
idy;  she  might  still  need  that.  Becom- 
j  a  top-class  call  girl,  just  for  reality, 
le  had  exactly  the  right  kind  of  body 
:  aggressive  self-expression.  You  can 
t  rid  of  almost  anything  in  a  strip- 
ise  joint,  yourself  included.  Promis- 
ity  should  help  too.  But  there  was  no 
ly  of  punishing  her  father  now ;  as  far 
that  was  concerned,  Lenny  was  all  she 
d  left.  But  there  was  no  way  of  reach- 
g  him,  not  even  by  becoming  a  call  girl, 
can  only  hurt  somebody  who  cares, 
lat's  what  loneliness  really  means: 
neliness^  it's  when  you  can't  hurt  any- 
dy.  All  you  can  do  then  is  to  try  to 
mish  yourself.  Then  a  sudden  surge  of 
ind,  dumb,  animal  anguish  would 
eep  away  every  painfully  assumed  at- 
ude,  tear  to  bits  every  shred  of  com- 
jsure,  of:  courage,  and  there  would  be 
'iDthing  left  of  her  but  shaking  shoulders, 
lie  cold  indifference  of  the  wet  pillow 
jainst  her  face,  and  the  only  self-ful- 
Iment  that  always  seems  open  to  you— 
16  infuriating,  humiliating  self-fulfill- 
lent  of  tears.  But  she  knew  she  wasn't 
iing  to  do  like  Marilyn  Monroe,  either. 
'  here  must  be  some  ways  of  expressing 
;3urself  other  than  pills,  booze  or 
romiscuity. 
'  Money. 

It  came  so  suddenly  and  so  quietly, 
le  didn't  even  realize  it  was  there  at 
rst.  It's  always  like  that  with  true  in- 
piration. 

She  smiled,  lit  a  cigarillo  and  lay  very 
:ill,  looking  through  the  open  window 
t  the  empty  sky. 

The  inspiration  was  there,  all  right,  in 
■ie  quiet  hatred  of  her  heart.  She  truly 


felt  the  presence  of  the  muse,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  the  old  romantic  days. 
Money.  It  was  such  a  perfect  medium 
for  self-expression.  Swimming  pools. 
Minks.  Rolls-Royces.  Villas  everywhere. 
Jewels.  Clothes.  The  ultimate  in  pop  art. 
Money,  reality  at  its  lousiest  best.  And 
there  would  be  no  uphill  fight  for  recog- 
nition; everybody  understands  money, 
you  don't  need  an  education.  It  has  a 
universal  appeal— exactly  what  all  great 
art  should  have. 

She  could  almost  see  the  bank  man- 
ager's face,  an  open,  receptive  face.  You 
could  put  anything  in  there,  you  knew  it 
would  bring  an  income. 

"I  would  like  to  open  a  bank  account." 

"Yes,  Miss  Donahue.  By  all  means. 
How  much  do  you  wish  to  deposit?" 

"I  don't  really  know  yet.  Two,  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars?  Is  that  all 
right?" 

"It's  perfectly  all  right.  Miss  Dona- 
hue. You  don't  have  to  be  rich  to  open  a 
bank  account  in  Switzerland." 

She  smiled.  She  was  beginning  to  en- 
joy her  money  already.  She  lit  another 
cigarillo  and  lay  in  her  bed  very  quietly, 
smiling,  imagining  it  all,  putting  a  nice 
little  artistic  touch  here  and  there  for 
realism. 

"Would  you  wish  us  to  invest  it  for 
you?" 

"No,  I  would  like  you  to  set  up  a 
trust  for  dumb  animals." 

"What  kind  of  dumb  animals  do  you 
have  in  mind.  Miss  Donahue?" 

"Oh,  stray  dogs.  Rats.  Birds." 

"We  could  still  invest  it  for  you.  Then 
the  animals  would  get  the  income  with- 
out touching  the  capital." 

"No,  I  don't  wish  to  invest  it.  I  don't 
want  them  to  get  rich.  They  might  be- 
come human." 

That  was  a  rather  good,  cruel,  punish- 
ing stroke,  she  thought.  It  was  all  taking 
shape  in  her  mind  quite  clearly  now.  It 
was  very  dangerous,  of  course,  it  was 
probably  going  to  kill  her,  but  that  had 
always  been  the  fate  of  the  artist  break- 
ing new  ground. 

"Kids,"  she  said  to  Paul  and  Jean  the 
next  day,  "do  you  know  about  pop  art? 
It's  the  latest  back  home  in  America. 
I'm  thinking  of  going  into  that  in  a  big 
way." 

They  eyed  her  rather  suspiciously. 
Paul  had  been  pacing  the  floor,  talking 
of  sainthood,  how  he  was  going  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  nothing  and  become  a 
modern  saint.  It  is  strange  how  nothing 
is  on  everybody's  mind  in  Switzerland. 
Too  much  of  everything,  I  suppose.  Now 
he  was  observing  her  with  a  cold,  Olym- 
pian calm,  an  expression  of  perfect  self- 
control  he  always  assumed  when  he  was 
about  to  explode. 

Jean,  on  the  other  hand,  was  OK 
now,  back  to  normal.  He  was  wearing  a 
red  polo  shirt  and  a  red  blazer,  in  the 
hope  of  distracting  attention  from  the 
tender  vulnerability  written  all  over  his 
face.  He  had  brought  her  an  enormous 
bouquet  of  lilacs  and  had  settled  in  a 
chair  for  the  day,  with  a  book  of  poetry. 
Ronsard,  too.  Now  he  had  closed  his 
book  and  seemed  worried. 

Paul  dug  his  hands  deep  into  his 
pockets,  expressing  himself  only  with 
his  angry  elbows.  "What  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"Oh,  come  on,"  she  said.  "Pop  art. 
Surely  you've  heard  about  that.  It's  go- 
ing very  strong  right  now  back  in  the 
States.  It's  the  ultimate  in  American 
culture,  in  fact.  They  use  junk  for  cre- 
ative self-expression.  (Continued) 


Tiny,  Easy-To-Use 
Tampon  Gives 
Maximum  Protection 

Free  carrying  case  holds  four  of  these  tiny,  highly  absorbent  tam- 
pons! That's  right!  In  the  attractive,  black  plastic  purse  container, 
shown  below,  you  can  conveniently  carry  an  extra  supply  of 
Pursettes®  tampons  with  you  wherever  you  go. 
Surprised  at  the  small  size  of  Pursettes?  There's  good  reason  for  it! 
It's  compressed  a  unique  way.  Though  no  larger  than  a  lipstick, 
this  slender  tampon,  upon  contact  with  moisture,  is  designed  to 
blossom  out  slowly... absorb  more  fully,  more  effectively. 
Only  one  size  is  necessary  to  provide  maximum  protection.  No  need 
to  try  different  absorbencies,  as  with  other  tampons,  to  find  out 
which  is  right  for  you.  The  rate  of  absorbency  of  a  Pursettes  tampon 
is  governed  by  each  woman's  needs.  As  the  tampon  expands,  it  con- 
forms to  the  individual  shape  of  the  body. .  .the  reason  it  fits  without 
being  felt. 

And  that's  not  all !  Each  hygienically  sealed  tampon  has  an  exclu- 
sive tapered,  prelubricated  tip  that  does  away  with  the  bulky  appli- 
cator (and  its  attendant  disposal  problem)... does  away  with  hard 
cardboard  edges ...  makes  insertion  easy,  gentle,  medically  correct. 
This  follows  accepted  medical  practice  of  lubricating  anything 
inserted  into  the  body.  One  thing  more.  This  tampon  doesn't  shred. 
A  soft,  sheer  covering  takes  care  of  that. 

Why  not  enjoy  the  freedom  from  pins,  pads  and  belts  that  Pursettes 
provides?  Worn  internally,  there  are  no  chafing,  binding  or  odor 
problems,  either. 

The  permanent,  inconspicuous  Pursettes  case  (about  the  size  of  a 
cigarette  lighter)  keeps  your  secret  safe... lets  you  carry  a  supply 
neatly  and  discreetly  in  your  purse.  Send  for  your  purse  case,  con- 
taining 4  Pursettes  sanitary  tampons,  now. 
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FREE 


Campana 

Box  Z-18,  Batavia,  Illinois 
Enclosed  is  10c  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and 
packing.  Please  send  me,  in  a  plain  wrapper,  one 
Free  Plastic  Purse  Case,  containing  4  Pursettes. 
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Offer  expires  Nov.  15,  1964  and  is  good  only  In  U.S.A. 
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conHnued 

Beer  cans,  bottles,  street  cars,  packs  of 
cigarettes,  all  kinds  of  trash.  They're 
filling  all  the  art  galleries  in  New  York 
with  that.  Coming  to  terms  with  environ- 
ment, I  suppose." 

"Of  course  I  know  about  pop,  pussy- 
cat. Dollar  bills,  jukeboxes,  refrigerators, 
garbage,  painted  with  love,  servility, 
acceptance  and  dedica- 
tion. They  have  quite  a 
big  spiritual  revival  in 
your  country." 

"Well,   what  about 
it?" 

"What  about  what?" 

"I  feel  like  starting 
a  collection.  Deluxe  pop : 
Minks.  Diamonds.  Bal- 
enciaga.  Bullfights  in 
Spain.  The  Ritz  every- 
where." 

"What  are  you  going 
to  do  for  money,  love?" 

She  ,told  Ihem.  She 
told  them  all  about 
Lenny.  They  looked  at 
her  silently  for  a  while. 
Then  Jean  picked  up 
his  book  again. 

"You're  only  after  him 
again,  that's  all,"  Paul 
told  her,  his  voice  quiv- 
ering with  anger. 

"Non.sense." 

"Oh,  come  on.  You're 
only  out  to  gel  even 
with  L.enny.  You're  still 
in  love  with  him." 

"Stop  being  .so  dartin 
French  about  it."  She- 
looked  at  .Jean. 

"F-Paul  is  right.  C- 
rrimr  p-pasHionnel, 
that's  what  you  have  in 
mind,  .Jess." 

She  glared  at  them. 
She  had  all  her  strength 
back  now,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  suddenly  finding 
a  purpose  in  life  again. 

"Listen,  you  two,  my 
fjithcr  got  killed  because 
he  wanted  to  make  me 
rich.  .\11  right,  I'm  going 
to  fulfill  his  dream.  I'm 
going  to  make  myself 
rich.  It's  the  least  I  can 
do  for  him.  An  act  of 
love.  I  suppose  neither 
of  you  knows  what  it  is." 

Her  voice  shook  a  lit- 
tle. That  did  it.  Jean 
came  over  and  look  her 
hand  and  Paul  turned 
white  with  rage.  It  was 
in  the  bag. 

"All  right,  then,"  Paul 
said.  "This  is  going  to 
be  a  students'  prank  to  end  all  students' 
pranks,  including  probably  these  three 
students  as  well." 

"You  don't  have  to  do  it." 

"Stop  being  so  damn  coy,  Jess.  You're 
still  in  love  with  that  bum,  so  it's  pure 
hate  now.  I'm  sick  of  both  of  you.  I've 
had  about  all  I  can  take  from  love.  Why 
can't  you  build  a  nice  home  together  in- 
stead of  destroying  each  other?  Same 
thing.  Or  why  can't  you  marry  Jean,  if 
you  really  feel  suicidal?  ^"(.u'll  only  ap- 
preciate me  better.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the /)  !>.?" 

"I  told  you.  Wallow  in  it." 

"Ah,  come  off  it.  You  couldn't  care 


less  about  money.  Just  a  bloody  excuse." 

".\li  nghl,  then,  we  could  give  it  to  the 
hospitaU,  t(j  the  aged.  ...  Or  even  bet- 
ter, to  the  Baii-the-Bomb  fund." 

"Ha-ha,  that's  exactly  what  I  thought. 
Jean,  this  girl  is  the  vanishing  American 
idealist.  I  have  read  about  them  in  his- 
tory books.  No,  sweetie,  I'll  come  along 
with  your  nice  little'scheme,  but  only  if 
you  let  me  throw  that  filth,  once  we  get 
hold  of  it,  where  it  belongs:  down  the 
sewer." 


somebody  gets  killed,  preferably  Lenny. 
I've  had  enough  of  the  four  of  us.  So  the 
Puritan  Army  is  on  the  move  again. 
General  Calvin  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
that.  We'll  fight  it  on  the  hills  and  in  the 
fields,  we'll  fight  it  in  the  banks  and  on 
the  beaches,  we'll  never  surrender.  .  .  ." 

"I-i-it's  going  to  be  our  p-proudest 
hour." 

"Right,"  Paul  said.  "Let's  hit  the 
jungle  trail.  The  safari  is  on.  Big-game 
hunting  in  Geneva  again." 


Why  two? 

By  alternating  two  brushes,  each  can  dr)-  thoroughly  after  use  and  give  you  more 
effective  tooth  protection.  A  fresh  dry  brush  every  time  cleans  and  discourages 
growth  of  dangerous  bacteria.  This  is  why  most  dentists  recommend  the  two-brush 
plan  □  For  best  results,  start  with  a  pair  of  Oral  B  toothbrushes.  They  help  pro- 
tect your  gums,  where  tooth  troubles  often  start  □  We  invite  you  to  discuss  these 
recommendations  with  your  family  dentist.  Ask  him  about  ORAL  B.  It's  the  brush 
designed  to  protect  both  teeth  and  gums  □  Available  in  4  sizes  and  5  colors. 
ORAL     B     COMPANY     •      SAN     JOSE.  CALIFORNIA 


"Paul,  honestly,  you  can't  do  that. 
There  are  people  starving  everywhere." 

Paul  stopped  pacing  the  floor  and 
stared  at  her  with  utmost  scorn.  Elbows 
again.  Neurotic. 

"You  know  something?  You're 
cheap." 

"Oh,  shut  up,  P-P-Paul,"  Jean  said. 
"We  can  find  a  dozen  other  f -fellows  to 
help  us." 

She  gave  up.  There  was  no  use  pre- 
tending any  longer.  "I  don't  care  a  damn 
what  you  are  going  to  do  with  the 
money,  Paul.  Not  a  damn." 

"That's  better.  It's  e.xactly  what  I 
thought.  OK,  I'll  come  along.  I  hope 


She  smiled.  It  was  the  funniest  thing. 
Big-game  hunting  is  quite  a  name  when 
you  are  only  out  to  get  a  rat  named 
Lenny. 

Lenny  waited  for  her  a  whole  week.  He 
hadn't  left  the  boat  all  this  time,  so  he 
knew  she  had  not  shown  up.  Probably 
found  another  guy.  That's  how  it  always 
ends  with  sex.  He  didn't  care  a  damn, 
she  could  drop  dead  right  now  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  that's  how  little  it 
all  meant  to  him.  Then  he  went  to  the 
S.P.C.A.  looking  for  her,  and  they  told 
him  to  take  his  turn  and  he  sat  for  hours 
between  a  chimpanzee  with  an  arm  in  a 


sling  and  a  Pekingese  who  had  worms. 
She  didn't  show  up,  and  he  wentAack  to 
the  boat  and  gave  her  another  chance. 
He  didn't  eat  or  sleep,  that's  how  fed  up 
with  her  he  was.  You  could  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Silly  kid.  What  do 
I  care  if  she's  got  herself  pregnant?  The 
way  I  feel  about  marriage,  I  could  marry 
her  tomorrow,  it  means  nothing  to  me.  It 
can't  hurt  you,  as  long  as  it's  all  the 
same  to  you. 

But  it  was  no  good.  He  sat  on  his 
berth  in  the  dark, 
face  in  his  hands.  He 
could  almost  feel  life 
turning  important  on 
him.  So  what?  You  can 
make  too  much  of  noth- 
ing. If  you  believe  in 
nothing  too  much,  this 
is  known  as  principles.  If 
you  fight  life-propa- 
ganda all  the  time,  this 
is  known  as  dedication. 
I'm  no  hero.  I  don't 
stick  to  no  principles.  I 
don't  care  a  damn  if  I 
get  married  to  her  and 
have  five  kids  and  go 
back  home  and  get 
job,  it's  all  the  same  to 
me.  It's  all  such  a  joke 
anyway,  I  might  as  well 
raise  a  family  and  get 
a  really  good  laugh  out 
of  it.  She's  probably  go- 
ing to  have  an  abortion 
and  she's  scared  to  tell 
me.  It  was  true  that  he 
liked  kids  so  much  that 
he  didn't  want  to  have 
any  of  his  own;  he  was 
against  cruelty.  You 
can't  help  being  born 
yourself,  but  you  don't 
have  to  do  that  to  others. 
Still,  if  she  got  herself 
pregnant  he  didn't  care. 
Let  the  kid  be  born  and 
live,  I'm  not  going  to 
have  any  more  princi- 
ples. I'm  sick  and  tired 
of  trying  to  make  sense. 
Then  he  shook  his  head 
till  his  blond  hair  was 
all  over  his  face  and 
grinned.  Am  I  meditat- 
ing? he  thought.  What 
next? 

Just  to  stop  meditat- 
ing he  picked  up  a  news- 
paper, an  English  news- 
paper from  the  stack  of 
stuff  he  had  not  both- 
ered to  read.  Then  he 
saw  the  headline: 
Former  U.S.  Diplom.at 
Murdered  in  Gen — 

He  went  quite  numb 
for  a  moment  as  he  read 
the  story. 

He  felt  much  better 
now.  She  didn't  turn  up  because  she  had 
motivation,  the  best  excuse  she  could 
think  of.  Now  she'd  come,  he  knew  that. 
She  needed  him  now.  He  read  and  reread 
the  piece  in  the  paper  a  hundred  times. 
A  pair  of  gold  cuff  links  and  a  watch. 
Killing  a  man  for  that. 

It  was  five  .4.M.  He  could  hear  the  first 
gulls  waking  up  on  the  water,  then  there 
were  footsteps  on  the  deck  and  he 
jumped  up  from  the  berth  and  saw  her 
come  down.  He  knew  at  once  something  > 
was  wrong— not  her  father,  something 
personal.  She  looked  at  him  like  he  was 
there  no  more.  He  had  started  to  say, 
gee,  Jess,  I'm  sorry,  but  she  caught  him 


:  on  the  mouth  with  that  wild,  not- 
Mik  ill  her  eyes  and  he  knew  it  was 
liiiig  personal,  it  had  to  be. 
ough  Mount  Palomar,  that's  how 
lit  staring  at  him.  The  greatest  tel- 
in  the  world.  He  felt  a  million 
t-ars  away,  and  it  made  him  feel 
of  a  sudden,  it  made  him  feel 
;  again,  like  he  was  no  longer  there 
,  and  there's  just  nothing  better 
that.  Only,  why  pick  on  me  like 

at  ?  What  have  I  done? 

Then  she  saw  the  paper  on  the  floor. 

iRMER  U.  S.  Diplomat  Murdered 

■  How  does  it  feel  to  read  about  your- 

the  papers,  Lenny?" 

lidn't  get  that  one  at  first.  "Gee, 
-  I'm  sorry.  Have  they  found  out 
lu'i  done  it?" 

"N^),  you  don't  have  to  worry  yet." 
hat  are  you  talking  about?" 
,  come  ofi  it.  You  know  what  I'm 
J  about.  My  father  was  smuggling 
ito   Switzerland.   Your  friends 
him.  Or  maybe  you  did." 
.vent  blank  for  a  couple  of  years, 
g.  Then  he  heard  the  gulls  again, 
mg,  bloody  shriek, 
paper,"  he  said,  "says  it  was  a 

-hrugged.  "Did  you  do  it,  Lenny? 
u  have  anything  to  do  with  it?  As 
t-r  of  curiosity?" 

as  the  worst  blow  that  had  ever 
111,  although  some  of  them  he 
.  ;  .  t  remember,  so  there's  no  telling, 
ut  it  hit  him  so  hard  all  he  could  think 
■  was  how  to  hide  the  hurt.  Pride.  He 
dn't  know  he  still  carried  that  around. 
"Why,  Jess,  if  I  had  killed  your  father 
d  have  told  you  so  right  away.  It's  al- 
ays  the  first  thing  I  tell  a  girl." 
She  nodded  approvingly,  like  she  knew 
all.  Like  she  had  a  lifetime  of  informa- 
on.  "That's  right,  Lenny.  That's  the 
)irit.  Real  cool.  Let's  play  some  more.  I 
Dn't  mind  if  you  killed  my  father,  as 
ng  as  you  love  me.  The  world  is  a  sick 
ke,  isn't  that  right?  Look,  ma,  no 
inds,  the  thalidomide  kid  said.  That's 
le  mentality,  isn't  it?  You  see,  I'm 
Itching  up  fast.  Amoral.  Free.  Ex- 
tentialist.  I  bet  you  don't  even  know 
Du're  that.  Anti-rot.  Anti-corn.  Anti- 
ropaganda.  That's  how  full  of  rot, 
lat's  how  full  of  corn,  that's  how  full  of 
ropaganda  you  are." 

Jess,  I  wouldn't  kill  a  man  even  if 
ley  paid  me.  I  haven't  got  it  in  me.  Not 
et.  Maybe  some  day.  You've  got  to 
ave  maturity  to  do  a  thing  like  that." 
e  hated  that  cold  look  in  her  eyes, 
ruelty  to  animals,  that's  what  it  was. 
hen  she'll  go  and  work  at  the  S.P.C.A. 
ne  more.  "I  don't  know  a  thing  about 
Thinlckid.  Why  the  hell  would  I  keep 
fter  you.  if  I  already  knew  they  had 
our  fathfer .working  for  them?" 
"That's  why  you  kept  after  me,  of 
ourse." 

"Sure,  sure,  that's  why,  in  the  begin- 
ing.  Only  in  the  beginning.  Then  I  got 
ung  up  on  you.  I  got  hung  up  on  you 
5al  bad.  I  still  am."  I  shouldn't  be  say- 
ig  this,  jfee^thought.  She'll  never  believe 
le.  I'm  telling  only  the  God's  truth,  so 
ow  can  she  believe  me?  If  only  I  could 
nd  a  good  lie,  something  that  would  re- 
Uy  make  sense  here.  But  he  couldn't, 
le  didnt  feel  a  bit  like  lynng,  that's  how 
w  he  felt.  "I  guess  they  had  me  work- 
ig  on  you  while  they  were  working  on 
our  old  man.  I  guess  they  didn't  think  I 
ad  it  in  me.  I  told  them  you'd  do  it 
or  me." 

'Tou  were  right.  Why,  then?  Why 
lid  they  go  to  him?" 


"Maybe  they  got  impatient.  You  were 
slow  to  come  along,  Je.ss,  very  slow." 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  it's,  my 
fault  that  my  father  is  dead?" 

"No,  no.  I  don't  say  that.  I'm  only 
trying  to  figure,  that's  all."  It  could  be 
Angel  all  right.  Or  could  be  somebody 
else.  Some  other  crowd.  But  she  had 
made  up  her  mind,  he  could  see  that.  It 
had  to  be  him.  She  liked  the  idea.  And 
the  way  those  gulls  are  screaming  you'd 
think  it  hurts  them  too.  I  couldn't  even 
kill  myself,  kid,  so  why  should  I  go  and 
do  a  favor  to  a  guy  I've  never  met?  He 
shook  his  head.  "Crazy,  kid.  Your  old 
man  doing  this  for  you,  while  you  were 
doing  it  for  him.  Didn't  you  two  ever 
talk  to  each  other?" 

He  didn't  mean  it  that  way,  but  she 
looked  like  she  was  going  to  cry,  and 
then,  what  do  you  know,  she  slapped 
him,  smack  across  his  big  mouth.  But  he 
didn't  mind.  He  grinned.  At  least  they 
were  in  touch  again. 

"Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  it's  all  over 
between  us,  Jess?  Something  like  that? 
Because  I  feel  for  me  life  is  just  begin- 
ning." He  meant  it  too.  He  felt  like  life 
was  just  beginning,  that's  how  awful  he 
felt.  "Well,  kid,  I'm  glad  you  dropped  in 
to  say  hello." 

"Shut  up.  Listen,  now.  You'll  go  see 
Angel.  You'll  tell  him  I'll  go  through 
with  it  now.  I'm  ready  to  take  the  stuff 
across  the  frontier  any  time.  Today,  to- 
morrow. Any  time." 

He  just  sat  there,  gaping.  It  made  no 
sense  at  all.  So  she  probably  meant  it. 

"Jess,"  he  said.  "What  makes  you 
want  to  do  it  now?  And  I  mean  now?" 

"They  killed  my  father,  didn't  they?" 

"What  kind  of  sense  is  that?  You 
aren't  trying  to  play  cops  and  robbers, 
Jess?  They'll  kill  you.  They'd  kill  both 
of  us." 

She  almost  smiled.  "That  would  really 
be  a  fate  worse  than  death,  Lenny.  Being 
stuck  with  you  for  eternity." 

"I  ain't  joking.  They'd  kill  you." 

"So  what?  What's  so  great  about  life, 
Lenny,  all  of  a  sudden?" 

I'm  going  to  give  it  to  her.  She's  ask- 
ing for  it.  "You  really  want  to  know?" 

"Yes,  from  the  horse's  mouth.  Tell 
me.  What's  so  great  about  life,  Lenny?" 

He  took  his  time.  "You." 

That  really  threw  her.  For  one  mo- 
ment he  even  thought  he  was  going  to 
fall  for  it  himself,  that's  how  good  he 
was.  He  had  the  best  face  around  for 
sincerity,  all  the  bums  told  him  that. 
You  have  the  best  face  for  heartbreak, 
Lenny,  they  kept  repeating.  You  can't 
miss.  He  was  so  good  at  lying  and  it 
came  so  true  and  natural  and  honest  he 
almost  fell  for  it  this  time  himself.  His 
throat  was  tight  and  he  could  feel  his 
stomach  kicking  and  jumping.  I'm  just 
too  good  at  it.  Or  maybe  you  can't  trust 
a  lie  no  more,  it  goes  true  on  you  all  of  a 
sudden.  I  guess  it  gets  you  subliminal, 
all  the  life-propaganda.  That's  always 
the  way  mass  media  work.  "Anything 
you  say,  kid.  I'll  go  and  talk  to  Angel.  I 
better  make  sense,  the  ugh.  WTiy  is  it  so 
important  to  you  all  of  a  sudden? 
Money,  I  mean.  WTiat's  your  motiva- 
tion? Because  you've  got  motivation,  I 
can  see  that." 

"Lenny,  my  father  got  himself  killed 
because  he  wanted  me  to  be  rich.  I'm  go- 
ing to  be  as  rich  as  he  had  tried  to  make 
me.  You  didn't  know  my  father.  You 
didn't  know  how  he  cared  about  money. 
That's  the  one  thing  he  believed  in.  He 
was  a  hard-boiled,  practical  realist. 
That's  why  my  mother  left  him:  because 
he  was  too  materialistic.  He  wanted  me 
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to  be  rich,  I'm  going  to  do  that  for  him. 
That's  known  as  filial  piety.  OK?" 

Irony.  I  better  watch  myself.  She's 
got  motivation  all  right.  "OK.  Makes 
sense.  I'll  go  see  Angel  right  way.  You 
sure  begin  to  measure  up,  kid."  He 
reached  for  his  shirt  and  started  to  put  it 
on.  With  his  head  half-hidden  under  the 
shirt,  he  stopped  dead  and  sat  still  a  mo- 


ment. He  simply  didn't  have  the  strength 
to  make  a  move.  "I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  Jess.  You  must  believe  me." 

"That  would  take  a  lot  of  proving." 

"How  d'you  want  me  to  prove  it? 

"Go  and  tell  Angel  I'll  take  the  gold  in 
for  him." 

"What  the  hell  will  that  prove?  Sup- 
pose he  says  no?"  {Continued) 
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'He'll  only  say  no  if  you  warn  him. 
e  police  think  it  was  a  robbery.  I'm 
)posed  to  think  that  too.  I  found  out 
accident,  because  there  were  gold 
ns  all  over  the  car.  Angel  doesn't 
D\v  that.  Nobody  does.  Tell  him  I'm 
ne,  broke  and  desperate,  and  that  I'll 
anything  for  dough  right  now.  Tell 
m.  It  makes  sense." 
[t  did  too.  She's  after  me,  that's  what 
s.  She  thinks  I  had  something  to  do 
h  it,  and  she's  out  to  get  me.  "Sup- 
ie  he  says  no  all  the  same?  What 
■n?" 

'I  can't  think  that  far.  I  hear  a  top- 
ss  call  girl  can  make  over  a  hundred 
lars  a  day  in  Geneva,  easy." 
iby  talk,  he  thought.  He  felt  like 
bbing  her  and  running  away  some- 
!  simple.  Real  far.  Outer  Mongolia, 
was  that  place  in  Asia,  like  Outer 
mgolia,  only  farther  away?  Eutha- 
i,  that  was  it.  He  pulled  his  shirt 
1,  looked  at  her  and  said: 
'Euthanasia,  that's  where  I  feel  like 
ng  right  now.  I  don't  know  where  it  is, 

it  sounds  far  enough  to  me." 
'Stop  working  on  me,  Lenny.  There's 
point  now.  I'll  be  waiting  at  eleven  at 
bar.  Call  me  there,  yes  or  no." 

'Jess,  listen  to  me  " 

5he  shrugged  angrily,  the  way  the 
inch  do,  turned  her  back  on  him  and 
ked  off  the  boat.  He  followed  her  as 
as  the  deck.  On  the  dock  she  turned 
I  looked  at  him.  Then  she  left  him. 
le  could  see  through  the  porthole 
fieva  coming  up  for  daylight,  with  the 
neon  business  signs  glowing  bright 
1  hopeful  against  the  sky.  And  he 
lid  hear  the  sea  gulls.  They  must  be 
best-fed  sea  gulls  around  here  and 
I  crying  out  for  something  e.xtra.  Hu- 
rt, kind  of.  She  had  no  business  to 
k  at  a  human  being  like  that.  It  was 
elty  to  animals.  I  must  go  and  see 
gel  right  away,  yes  or  no. 
3e  sat  still  on  the  berth  in  the  first 
It  of  dawjn,  holding  his  face  in  his 
ids.  It  must  weigh  about  a  hundred 
mds,  he  thought.  I  wish  I  had  ma- 
lty, like  guys  who  go  and  hang 
imselves. 

^t  eleven  .'^.M.  she  sat  at  the  bar,  eat- 
olives  and  waiting  for  Lenny's  call, 
ere  was  no  one  she  knew  there,  except 
of  her  father's  drinking  friends,  who 
ne  over- and  held  her  hand,  looking 
her  tearfully.  Almost  all  the  drunks 
^  had  ever  known  had  blue  eyes. 
Then  Lenny  called  to  say  it  was  OK, 
le  day,  two  p.m.,  four  miles  off  the 
ntier,  French  side.  There  was  a  little 
d  there  behind  the  ruin  of  a  barn  with 
ided  Cinzano  sign  on  the  wall.  She 
med  Paul  and  was  told  that  the  Puri- 
Army  was  mad  with  excitement  and 
er  to  go. 

it  two  P.M.  she  sat  in  her  little  car  in 
field,  under  the  Cinzano  sign.  It  was 
)eautiful  day.  Then  she  saw  in  her 
•or  a  black  car  drive  into  the  field, 
her  heart  jumped  a  bit  faster,  but  it 
only  because  she  saw  Lenny.  Hate  at 
it  sight,  as  usual.  There  was  another 
liing  man  with  him,  sitting  behind  the 
lleel,  white-faced,  sharp-featured, 
ban,  obviously  real.  She  took  her  lip- 
lick  from  her  purse  and  began  to  paint 
1"  lips  carefully,  looking  at  herself  in 
t !  mirror ;  it  somehow  seemed  the  right, 
<  il  thing  to  do.  Then  Lenny  came  up  to 
1  •  and  she  handed  him  the  key,  still  busy 


with  her  lipstick.  She  watched  them  in 
the  mirror  while  they  were  busy  taking  a 
suitcase  out  of  the  back  of  the  black  Car, 
then  into  the  luggage  compartment  of 
her  car.  Lenny  jumped  in  beside  her  and 
handed  her  the  key. 
"OK,  let's  go." 

She  drove  the  car  out  of  the  field  and 
onto  the  road.  His  blond  hair  was  all 
over  the  place,  it  was  better  not  to  look. 
It's  only  known  as  a  good  physique.  She 
saw  the  black  car  hovering  behind 
them  for  a  while,  but  it  had  to  go 
through  the  papers  and  customs  check, 
and  that  ought  to  give  them  just  about 
enough  time. 

"Where  do  I  get  my  twelve  thou- 
sand?" 

"Geneva,"  he  said. 

He  was  watching  her,  but  you  couldn't 
tell.  It  was  a  toss-up.  He  did  feel  his 
throat  a  little  tight  with  suspense.  I've 
got  curiosity,  that's  all.  She  needed  the 
money  real  bad,  true  enough,  but  ther 
Angel  had  warned  him  there  was  a 
twenty  percent  reward  on  any  gold  catch 
by  the  customs,  so  she  was  sure  to  col- 
lect, regardless.  So  it  had  to  be  personal. 
All  I  know  is  that  she  has  it  for  me  one 
way  or  the  other,  or  she  wouldn't  be 
driving  so  desperate.  Fifty-five,  sixty. 
That's  one  way  of  still  making  it  to- 
gether. Seventy,  almost.  Fancy  hating 
poor  Lenny's  guts  like  that,  this  is  pure 
love  or  else  I  don't  know  what  pure  love 
is.  Murder.  Lying  dead  together  holding 
hands  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  off  to- 
gether on  an  eternity  kick.  Twenty  per- 
cent on  a  catch  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
that's  what  the  police  will  pay  her,  and 
that's  almost  twice  what  Angel  is  pay- 
ing. But  it  isn't  the  dough  either,  it's  per- 
sonal. Slowing  down  for  the  frontier  now. 
Fifty-five;  fifty.  Life  again. 

Then  she  stopped  the  car.  He  took  a 
deep  breath  and  closed  his  eyes,  smiling. 
OK,  kid,  tell  them  now.  It's  good  for 
my  philosophy.  He  didn't  see  the  guard 
come  up,  but  he  heard  him  all  right. 

"Will  you  step  inside,  please?" 

He  looked  up.  Real  innocent.  "Who, 
me?" 

"No,  you.  Mademoiselle." 

She  gave  him  that  good,  cold,  diplo- 
mat's daughter's  stare.  "This  is  a  CD 
car.  Here  is  my  passport." 

"Sorry,  you'll  have  to  discuss  that 
with  the  chief." 

She  hesitated  briefly,  then  stepped  out 
of  the  car,  as  Lenny  watched  her  go, 
grinning.  There  was  only  a  thirty-yard 
walk  to  the  guardroom,  and  she  had  to 
think  fast,  as  fast  as  she  had  ever 
thought  in  her  life.  They  had  no  right  to 
search  the  car  without  her  permission. 
And  it  was  unthinkable  that  the  Amer- 
ican Consulate  should  have  canceled  her 
diplomatic  passport  so  brutally  after  her 
father's  death  and  without  notifying  her. 
It  had  to  be  something  else.  As  she 
walked  into  the  office  a  man  got  up  from 
the  desk,  the  usual  round,  flabby,  over- 
fed French  police  type. 

There  was  something  vaguely  familiar 
about  him,  and  then,  as  he  walked  to- 
ward her,  his  hand  extended,  she  sud- 
denly knew  what  it  was:  the  feet.  They 
were  there  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
the  big,  heavy,  flat  feet  of  plain  reality. 

"Good  afternoon.  Miss  Donahue.  I 
don't  know  if  you  remember  me.  You 
were  in  a  state  of  shock.  Please  sit 
down." 

"I'm  in  rather  a  hurry." 

"I  have  something  important  to  tell 
you,  and  it  may  be  a  bit  painful." 

{Continued) 
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continued 

"I  think  I  can  take  it  standing,  if  you 
don't  mind." 
"As  you  wish." 

He  seemed  genuinely  embarrassed.  He 
paced  the  floor,  stopped  by  the  window, 
looked  gloomily  at  her  car,  turned  to- 
ward her  again. 

"I  feel  quite  badly  about  it.  Quite 
badly." 

"May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  it  is 
you  wish  from  me?" 

The  Inspector  sighed.  "You  see.  Miss 
Donahue,  in  a  way  I'm  a  little  responsi- 
ble for  your  father's  death.  We  knew  he 
had  some  financial  difficulties  .  .  . 
debts  .  .  .  personal  problems  and  so 
forth.  .  .  .  Then,  of  course,  we  learned 
he  had  lost  his  official  position.  Well  .  .  . 
we  knew  from  different  .  .  .  complaints 
that  he  needed  money  rather  badly.  At 
one  moment  we  approached  him  with  a 
proposal,  and  . . .  how  shall  I  put  it?  You 
know  perhaps  there  is  a  twenty  percent 
reward  on  ever.\-  contraband  catch.  He 
had  accepted  to  help  us." 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  she 
laughed.  The  Inspector  looked  a  bit 
pained.  It  was  so  clo.se  to  the  pure  Swiss 
moral  air  that  even  the  French  police 
were  getting  easily  shocked.  She  glanced 
through  the  window  toward  Lenny  in 
the  car.  She  laughed  again.  Reality  in 
full  bloom  her  father  acting  as  an  in- 
former for  the  French  police.  "Please  go 
on,  Inspector,  I'm  interested." 

The  Inspector  coughed. 

"We  were  trying  for  months  to  break 
u  smuggling  ring  dealing  in  gold.  Mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 


gold  flee  from  the  general  political  inse- 
curity of  the  world  into  the  safe  refuge  of 
Switzerland.  Your  father's  financial  dif- 
ficulties were  public  knowledge,  and  he 
was  approached  by  one  of  the  gangs. 
Diplomats  often  are.  It's  sometimes 
gold,  sometimes  heroin.  At  our  sugges- 
tion he  pretended  to  cooperate  and  " 

"And  they  killed  him." 

The  Inspector  nodded,  then  waited 
mournfully  for  her  reaction. 

She  smiled.  "You  certainly  picked  the 
wrong  man  for  the  job.  Inspector.  He 
was  very,  very  ineffectual  in  practical 
matters." 

Her  voice  shook  a  little  and  she  almost 
broke  down.  The  Inspector  looked 
pleased  at  this  show  of  emotion. 

"We  don't  know  at  all  what  hap- 
pened," he  said.  "We  had  taken  all  pos- 
sible precautions.  There  was  practically 
no  risk  involved  at  all.  We  knew  the  de- 
livery point  in  Geneva,  and  we  carefully, 
very  carefully,  set  a  .  .  .  souriciere,  a 
mousetrap,  as  we  call  it  in  French,  with 
the  excellent  cooperation  of  the  Swiss 
authorities.  But  your  father  never  turned 
up  at  the  rendezvous.  No  one  did.  They 
seem  to  have  suspected  or  discovered  the 
part  he  was  playing  and  they  killed  him, 
to  avoid  identification,  I  presume.  But 
there's  an  element  in  it  all  that  eludes  us 
completely.  We  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  the  gold.  Aa  far  as  we  know  it  is 
still  on  the  French  side,  and  they're  prob- 
ably looking  for  someone  to  take  it  over 
the  border." 

Sheglanced  through  the  window  again. 
Lenny  was  sunning  hims<'lf,  his  eyes 
closed,  with  a  contented  air.  His  blond 
hair  was  full  of  light.  She  was  learning 
something  now  about  moral  overkill.  It's 
painles,s  and  it  leaves  you  incapable  of 


any  feeling  and  so  capable  of  doing  al- 
most anything.  "How  perfectly  fasci- 
nating," she  said.  She  sat  down,  crossed 
her  nylons,  took  a  cigarette  from  the 
pack  on  the  table  and  lit  it.  "Why  are 
you  telling  me  all  this,  Inspector?  Are 
you  working  on  my  father's  image  for 
my  benefit?" 

"Please,  Miss  Donahue,  I  know  it's 
very  painful ...  I  am  telling  you  this  be- 
cause we  are  a  bit  concerned  for  your 
safety.  You  see,  they  wouldn't  have 
searched  your  house  the  way  they  did 
after  the  murder  if  they  had  recovered 
the  gold.  They  seem  to  have  looked  for  it 
everywhere  in  a  kind  of  blind  panic,  as  if 
they  didn't  know  where  it  was." 

The  gold  is  in  my  car  and  one  of  the 
gang  who  did  it  is  in  my  car  too,  sun- 
ning himself.  She  could  see  him  through 
the  window,  his  eyes  closed,  his  head 
resting  lazily  on  the  back  of  the  seat, 
with  a  completely  unconcerned,  non- 
chalant air.  Smiling,  in  fact.  A  blind 
faith  in  humanity,  I  suppose.  I  have  only 
to  say  one  word  and  he  would  spend 
years  in  jail,  and  I  could  always  take  a 
job  in  the  same  town  so  as  to  be  close  to 
him.  But  she  was  going  to  do  something 
much  better  than  that. 

"The  chances  are,"  the  Inspector  was 
saying,  "they  may  still  be  looking  for  it. 
They  may  think  you  know  where  it  is. 
They  might  threaten  you,  or  at  least  ap- 
proach you  about  it.  In  that  case  . . ."  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  waited. 

"I  see,"  she  said.  "You  have  already 
managed  to  have  my  father  killed.  I'm 
glad  to  feel  I  can  still  be  of  some  further 
use  to  you." 

"We  are  only  trying  to  find  out  who 
committed  this  abominable  crime.  Miss 
Donahue." 


"And  incidentally  recover  the  gold. 

"Incidentally,  yes.  If  something  turns 
up,  I  think  you  ought  to  warn  us.  Here  is 
my  card.  You  can  reach  me  at  tfiis  num- 
ber at  any  time." 

"But  of  course.  It's  only  natural.  The 
moment  I  have  the  slightest  suspicion 
I'll  remember  the  twenty  percent  re- 
ward." 

She  squashed  her  cigarette  in  the  ash- 
tray and  walked  back  to  her  car,  got  in 
behind  the  wheel  and  sat  completely  stil 
for  a  few  seconds,  tr>ing  to  sur\-ive. 
Come  on,  Jess,  it's  only  the  end  of  the 
world,  happens  all  the  time.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  not  to  let  yourself  be  buried  un- 
der the  moral  debris.  All  right,  so  your 
father  did  end  up  as  a  police  informer. 
Why  not  ?  It  was  an  act  of  love.  He  wanted 
you  to  be  rich,  and  you're  going  to  be 
exactly  that,  five  minutes  from  now, 
and  it's  going  to  be  an  act  of  love  too, 

"What  did  they  want?"  Lenny  asked, 

"Nothing,  he  told  me  how  sorry  he 
was  about  my  father." 

".^ngel  swears  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  you  know.  Must  be  another 
crowd." 

"I  don't  care." 

She  started  the  car  across  the  frontier. 
They  were  almost  there.  All  I  have  to  do 
now  is  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  black 
car  before  I  turn  off  the  road. 

"Hey,  what's  the  big  hurry  now 
Lenny  asked. 

"I  only  want  to  get  rid  of  you  and 
your  damn  gold  and  get  paid." 

"There  ain't  no  gold  in  this  car,  kid. 

She  stepped  on  the  brakes  so  hard 
they  were  almost  thrown  off  the  road. 
He  was  grinning  his  best.  He  had 
freckles  too.  I  suppose  you  can  be  a 
louse  and  still  have  freckles. 
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•  Phey  were  only  feeling  you  out  again 
lo  -ee  if  you  were  playing  it  straight.  I 
tiilii  them  you  were,  but  they  ain't  taking 
no  (  hances.  It's  only  natural  after  what 
huppened  to  your  father.  Hey,  don't 

f  me  that  pure-hate  look.  They  had 
to  make  sure  somehow,  didn't  they?" 
"Xow  what?" 

•  Nothing,  you  turn  back  and  we  go 
t  again.  For  real,  this  time.  Same  place. 
Half  an  hour  from  now,  OK?" 

"I'll  want  my  twelve  thou- 
<a!id  dollars,"  she  said.  "Cash 
ind  in  advance  before  we 
TOSS  the  frontier." 

•■They'll  have  to  go  to 
Cleneva  for  that." 

••I  don't  care." 

••Give  us  an  hour  then." 


He  got  out  of  the  car  and 
00 k  the  suitcase  and  sat  by 
he  hedge  at  the  side  of  the 
■oaii,  waiting  for  Angel  to  pick 
lim  up.  He  crossed  his  arms 
n  er  his  knees  and  buried  his 
ace  there.  He  had  never  felt 
;o  close  to  giving  up  some- 
hiiig,  he  didn't  even  know 
vhat. 

There  must  be  one  billion 
;u,\  -  on  earth  and  all  and 
-ai  h  of  them  live  without  her, 
;o  why  can't  I?  Except  that 
[  raii't.  She's  gone  sublim- 

la!  oil  me.  Life-propaganda 
-el-  in.  Love.  Happiness, 
-lomething  to  live  for.  That's 
il!  a  lot  of  rot.  I've  got  to  get 
ny  ()rinciples  back!  I'm  going 
■  o  grab  my  twelve  thousand 
HK-ks  and  run  away  to  Eu- 

hanasia.  I  bet  they've  got 
;oo(l  eternal  snow  there. 

She  drove  back  and  waited 
1  the  field  under  the  Cinzano 
ign,  and  this  time  there  were 
hree  other  guys  in  the  back 
if  the  black  car  when  it  came 
ip  behind  her,  and  then,  when 
.enriy  jumped  in  beside  her, 
hn  knew  this  was  it.  He  wasn't 
pretending  any  longer, 
ore  bragging,  he  was  all 
.  and  it  made  her  feel 
and  calm. 
-    she  asked  him:  "Why 
.:  e  \  ou  so  scared?" 

•Why?  What  d'you  mean, 
!    ?  I  am  trusting  you.  It's 
irst  time  in  my  life  I'm 
:  ng  someone  or  some- 
!.   g.  How  d'you  want  me  to 

He  meant  it  too.  A  guy  is 
DK,  he- has  made  it,  he's  got 
letachment  and  futility,  and 
hen  a  thing  like  her  hits  him 
iiid  shakes  up  everything,  and 
heii  you  don't  know,  you  just 
ion't  know  anymore.  With 
wenty-four  thousand  bucks 
between  us  we  could  make 
D  somehow,  one  way  or  an- 
ther. . 

"Where  are  my  twelve  thou- 
and?"  she  asked  him. 
He  grabbed  the  envelope  in 
is  pocket  and  threw  it  on  her 
ap.  She  opened  it  calmly  and 
)egan  to  count  the  bills.  He 
coked  back,  he  could  almost 
eel  Angel  drilling  into  him. 

ght  behind.  The  other  guys 
ooked  mean  too. 
"Listen,  they  aren't  going 
cheat  you  on  that,  this  is 


too  big.  There  must  be  half  a  million 
worth  of  gold  in  that  suitcase." 

She  felt  quite  thrilled.  Half  a  million 
worth  of  reality.  Now  we're  really 
getting  somewhere  at  last.  She  started 
the  car. 

The  black  car  kept  close  behind,  but 
there  was  no  problem  there,  she  had  found 
that  out  on  the  first  run.  They  could  lose 
the  black  car.  A  three  minutes'  margin 


was  more  than  enough.  And  the  kids  were 
straight  out  from  their  army  training,  if 
it  came  to  the  worst.  The  Swiss  citizens 
keep  their  individual  army  weapons  at 
home;  it  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of 
Swiss  democracy.  She  didn't  drive  fast. 
The  first  run  had  taken  care  of  her 
nerves.  When  she  saw  the  frontier  ahead, 
she  slowed  down  and  stopped  and 
looked  at  him. 


He  sat  there  with  his  eyes  closed,  hold- 
ing his  breath,  and  his  face  was  so  pa- 
thetic she  had  to  look  away. 

I  shouldn't  have  looked  at  him,  Jess 
thought.  I  have  to  do  everything  the 
hard  way.  He's  so  scared  it  can't  be  funk 
alone.  Holy  Moses,  Holy  Moses.  I  have 
never  prayed  before  in  my  life,  so  it 
means  something  this  time,  honestly 
it  does.  (Continued) 
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contin  ued 

He  felt  the  car  jerk  forward  and  he 
opened  his  eyes.  They  were  through  the 
border  check.  Only  it  was  different  this 
time.  It  felt  so  good  it  was  like  nothing 
he  had  ever  known.  Happiness,  that's 
what  it  was.  It  sure  took  care  of  your 
principles  for  you.  He  felt  like  kissing 
her,  like  singing,  like  shouting,  I  love 
you,  Jess,  I  love  you.  He  had  to  face  it 
somehow,  it  was  the  worst  thing  that 
had  ever  hit  him.  It  was  all  making  sense 
and  falling  into  place  around  you,  and 
life  was  looking  so  beautiful  all  of  a  sud- 
den, it  scared  him.  What  next?  God? 
Yes,  you  can  say  that,  I  guess.  You 
could  start  believing  in  almost  anything 
now,  that's  how  bad  it  was.  I  love  you, 
Jess.  Except  that  you  couldn't  say  a 
thing  like  that.  It  was  bad  for  virility. 

She  was  driving  crazy  again.  He  didn't 
feel  like  getting  killed  at  all  now,  that's 
how  good  he  felt. 

They  had  about  five  minutes'  advance 
on  the  black  car  now.  She  slowed  down 
a  bit.  Now. 

An  accident,  he  thought,  she  had  lost 
control.  He  tried  to  grab  the  steering 
wheel,  but  then  her  car  swayed  ofl  the 
road  so  suddenly  he  was  thrown  right 
and  left  and  forward,  and  he  tried  to  hold 
onto  the  door,  and  then  the  car  was 
jumping  mad  for  a  few  crazy  seconds  be- 
tween trees  too,  faster  and  faster,  and 
then  he  got  the  windshield  smack  into 
his  face,  real  hard,  and  he  heard  the 
brakes,  then  silence,  and  then  he  saw 
t  wo  Swiss  Army  guys  in  uniform  and  one 
of  them  wa,s  pointing  his  rifle  at  him.  He 
.'^at  there  dead  for  a  moment,  until  lu- 
cidity .set  in  He  glanced  at  Jess,  and  she 
turned  her  head  away  at  once,  like  when 
you  see  blood,  so  he  just  knew. 

"Thanks,  kid,"  he  said. 

"Get  out ." 

That  was  the  guy  with  the  horn- 
rimmed gliusses  over  his  kid  face.  The 
two  guys  were  armed,  and  they  all  liked 
him,  he  could  tell  that.  The  way  the  fel- 
low with  the  glasses  liked  him  was  per- 
sonal, the  way  he  was  pressing  the  rifle 
against  Lenny's  chest.  Strictly  personal. 
Well,  I  seem  to  have  quite  a  reputation 
around  here,  so  let's  build  it  up.  He 
.spoke  to  Paul. 

"Why're  you  so  mad  at  me,  lover 
boy?  It  was  only  sex." 

"Get  out." 

He  got  out,  nice  and  all.  Now  that 
nothing  made  sense  again,  it  was  all 
making  sense  once  more.  He  took  an- 
other look  around,  just  for  curiosity. 
They  were  in  uniform  all  right,  except 
there  was  a  19.'J0  yellow  Packard  and  a 
green  baby  Austin  there,  and  that's  not 
what  the  Swiss  Army  goes  driving  around 
in.  So  it  was  all  personal,  all  of  it.  They 
sure  loved  him  here. 

Then  the  other  guy  came  up  at  him 
with  a  Thermos  flask.  Nice  guy,  all  shook 
up.  You  could  get  sympathy  there. 

"D-drink  that,"  Jean  told  Lenny. 

Why  not?  They  are  out  to  get  me.  She 
was  still  scared  to  look  at  him,  that's 
how  sensitive  she  was.  Couldn't  hurt  a 
fly.  He  took  a  gulp.  Good  coffee.  Hot.  No 
sugar,  but  then  thanks,  I  had  about  all 
the  sugar  I  can  take. 

"What's  in  there  for  me,  fellow? 
Arsenic?" 

"H-hurry.  Hurry  up.  It's  only 
d-d-dope,"  Jean  said. 

He  drank  some  more.  He  liked  the 
idea,  sort  of.  Anastasia.  He  could  do  with 
a  lot  of  that.  You  could  feel  the  guy  with 


the  Thermos  flask  was  sorry  for  him 
Soft.  Lenny  wished  she  would  look  a 
him,  though.  .Just  once,  for  h^rtbreak 
He  had  the  right  kind  of  face  for  he 
now.  He  was  a  natural  for  that. 

"I'm  going  to  say  one  thing  for  you 
Jess." 

He  waited  a  moment,  for  suspense 

"You're  the  best  I  ever  knew. 

That  did  it.  The  lover  boy  with  glasses 
let  him  have  it  with  the  butt  of  his  : 
a  fast  one  on  the  back  of  the  head,  tru( 
army  stuff,  like  Algeria,  then  anothei 
and  another,  and  my!  did  that  help 
Good,  solid,  physical  pain,  it's  the  bes' 
there  is  to  take  your  mind  off  the 
thing.  He  went  down.  He  tried  to  tun 
his  head  toward  her,  but  couldn't  mak( 
it;  I  bet  she's  still  looking  away,  pro 
tecting  herself.  Then  the  stuff  began  tc 
work,  and  almost  at  once  he  lay  flat  or 
his  back,  sunny  side  up.  Anastasia.  I  betj 
she  isn't  doing  this  for  money,  she  does| 
this  for  love.  It's  personal.  She  really  1 
it  for  me,  I  guess.  Then  he  could  only| 
hear  them  talking,  far  away  somepla 

"Don't  panic  now,  .Jess,  he'll  be  all| 
right.  .  .  ." 

"It's  only  d-dope.  .  .  ." 

The  sky  was  all  over  him,  doing 
bit,  blue  and  all,  full  of  propaganda. 
Who  took  the  cookie  from  the  cookie  jar?  ] 
guess  it  was  never  there  at  all.  Then, 
lying  there,  he  began  to  fall  and 
around,  and  just  when  he  was  getting 
rid  of  himself,  at  last,  he  felt  such  a  bite 
of  loneliness  and  longing  for  something 
or  someone  he  kicked  his  eyes  wide  open 
again  and  looked  up  there  with  every- 
thing he  had  and  did  his  best,  his  very 
best,  but  then  his  eyes  closed  down  all 
by  themselves. 

When  he  came  round,  she  was  driving. 

At  first  he  thought  it  was  only  a  night- 
mare and  he  closed  his  eyes,  reassured, 
and  settled  back  to  sleep  it  out,  but  then 
he  jumped  up  screaming,  and  it  was  her 
all  right,  driving.  It  scared  him  so  bad  he 
yelled,  "Help!"  They  were  out  on  an 
eternity  kick  now,  he  was  really  stuck 
with  her,  and  he  felt  his  hair  stand  on 
end  the  way  they  say  it  does,  and  he 
yelled,  "What  the  hell  is  going  on  here! 
Where  are  we?" 

And  she  said,  "Italy." 

And  he  glanced  around.  Mountains. 
It  was  dark,  and  he  made  for  the  door, 
shouting,  "Let  me  out  of  here."  But  she 
only  drove  a  little  faster  and  smiled  i 
there  was  even  the  moon  out  and  he  just 
didn't  know  anymore,  he  didn't  know  at 
all,  except  that  it  was  summer  all  right, 
the  worst  thing  that  can  hit  a  guy,  he 
had  always  said  that. 

"What  happened?" 

"I  love  you,  Lenny." 

It  made  no  sense  at  all,  so  he  couldn't 
be  dreaming.  Italy,  what  d'you  know. 
Oh,  well,  I  don't  speak  the  language,  so 
I  guess  I'll  be  OK.  Then  his  head  cleared 
some  more  and  it  all  came  back  to  him 
and  he  felt  indignant  and  started  to  yell 
again,  but  she  just  put  one  hand  over 
his,  gently,  but  firmly,  to  be  a  good  boy, 
sort  of,  maternally,  so  he  shut  up,  he 
wasn't  going  to  take  any  more  chances 
with  her. 

"I  can't  live  without  you, -Lenny." 

If  only  she'd  slow  down  a  bit,  he  could 
jump  out  and  run  and  hide  with  some 
kind,  fine  people.  The  summer  was  al- 
most over,  maybe  he  could  still  make  it 
back  to  snow  somehow.  Except  that  he 
didn't  feel  like  it  at  all,  he  didn't  even 
mind.  So  it's  the  end,  I  guess.  He  was  a 
broken  man,  that's  what  he  was.  Italy. 
The  moon.  It's  murder.  {Continued^ 


Kelvinator 
has  the  answer 
for  growing 
i  families 


The  new  Trimwall  refrigerator 
is  twice  as  big  inside  but  takes 
no  more  floor  space  than  the 
refrigerator  they  started  with. 

As  your  family  grows,  your  food 
needs  grow.  But  your  kitchen 
doesn't.  That's  why  Kelvinator 
designed  the  Trimwall  to  give  you 
17  cubic  feet  of  storage  in  the 
same  31"  width  your  8-cubic-foot 
refrigerator  used  before.  Both 
refrigerator  and  freezer  sections 
are  "No-Frost,"  too! 
Best  of  all:  you'll  get  this  larger, 
easier  foodkeeping  at  a  lower 
operating  cost  than  other  frostless 
refrigerators  that  are  smaller. 
Why?  Because  Kelvinator's  new 
Trimwall  construction  is  better 
insulated,  more  efficient,  built  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Holds  safe  freezer 
and  refrigerator  temperatures  no 
matter  how  hot  the  kitchen  gets! 

Kelvinator  Division  of  American  Motors 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 
Dedicated  to  excellence  in  Rambler 
Automobiles  and  Kelvinator  Appliances. 


i  bum 

(V)itniiMd 

"I  love  you  with  all  iny  hean,  Lenny." 

S<.un(|c(l  likr  soinciliinu  from  outer 
space,  Ml  riiaybe  il  \',as  true,  it  always 
comes  froni  ou(  t  -i'^^'  ".  '  hf^.v  say.  Bilsof 
II.  ('articles.  f<.,i;,M  dusl.  Truth  has 
(o  he  cosmic,  i  h.-re  isn'i  any  of  lhal  on 
earth,  they  don't  make  il  here.  But  there 
mu.st  be  a  lot  of  it  where  it  comes  from. 
It  can't  come  from  no- 
where, science  says  so, 
there's  got  to  be  a  source. 
And  it  must  he  reacliing 
the  earih  now,  or  she 
wouldn't  l)e  here,  look- 
ing at  him,  her  eyes  full 
of  tears  as  though  she 
really  meant  it. 

"I  can't  live  without 
you,  Lenny." 

It  might  still  take  a 
million  years  for  the  real 
thing  to  reach  the  earth. 
Vou've  got  to  be  patient. 
Hut  it's  on  it,s  way  here 
all  right,  and  aome  of  it 
is  beginning  to  bless  you 
even  though  you  could 
do  with  a  lot  more  of  the 
same. 


that.  A  broken  man.  "Where's  the 
gold?" 

"Jean  and  Paul  will  give  it  to  the 

police.' 

Criminals.  And  she  even  turned  down 
the  chance  for  us  to  have  the  twenty  per- 
cent reward.  But  then  to  hell  with  it.  He 
had  about  all  he  could  take  from  princi- 
ples. She  was  sobbing  like  mad  now. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jess?  Don't  take 
it  so  hard,  kid.  Maybe  we'll  make  it 
somehow." 


She  started  to  sob  again.  Hysterics. 
He  put  an  arm  around  her  for  virility. 
"And  there  it  was,"  she  said. 
"There  was  whatl" 
"The  gold." 
"What  gold?" 
"The  other  gold." 

Made  no  sense  at  all,  except  that  it 
sure  seems  to  be  lying  around  every- 
where. "I  don't  get  it,"  he  said. 

"It  was  another  crowd,  Lenny.  My 
father  had  gone  along  with  another 


'OK,"  he  said.  "Hut 


Am 


where  do  I  come  in?" 

"i'lease,  don't  he 
scared.  We'll  makt;  il 
somehow." 

A  lot  of  truth  gets  lost 
on  the  way,  and  it 
reaches  you  small  and 
human,  sort  of,  but  it's 
got  to  be  big  where  it 
starts  from.  There's  got 
to  be  a  source.  What 
d'you  know.  It  don't 
travel  fast  enough, 
though.  What  it  sure 
needs  is  transporlation. 

His  head  was  full  of 
jangling  stones,  he 
couldn't  move  his  neck, 
his  tongue  was  made  of 
lead,  one  of  his  eyes  felt 
twice  the  size  of  the 
other,  but  he  didn't 
mind. 

He  asked  her:  "I  low 
come  it's  you  and  me 
here?" 

"I  simply  couldn't  do 
it,  that's  all." 

He  gave  up.  He'd  been 
feeling  like  giving  up  for 
a  long,  lonu  I  inie.  I  guess 
it's  maturiix  ;  they  .say  it 
always  gets  you  in  the 
end.  I  don't  seem  to  have 
any  more  principles  left, 
so  it's  got  to  be  matu- 
rity. "What  are  we  going 
to  do  for  a  living?" 

"We've  still  got  the  twelve  thousand 
you  ga\  p  me." 

ThaC.  right,  h,  -■...■iirilv 
What  ■    M  ■.'  Tt  in  so 

'  niusi  1-:.  I,.  iT.iy.  Se- 
i':  11'    i ;  anymore. 

right.  Must  be  the 
■d  to  hear  himself 
^       :  in  Italy 
"    ::e  felt  a 


STRONGEST  IN  THE  PAIN  RELIEVER 
DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  MOST  FOR 
ARTHRITIS  PAIN 


ANACIN*  gives  hours  of  continuous  relief  from 
minor  pains... helps  reduce  inflammation  and 
swelling  so  it's  easier  to  move  stiff  joints  again. 


\rllnilis  i>  an  itiflunnnaliiin  of  the  joints  ami  ri>niic(li\('  Ijssni'. 
l  aiisinfi  |>uiii.  swelling,  trndcrncss  and  slilfnos.  The  aim  of  treal 
Micnt  is  lo  (  ontrol  holh  the  pain  and  inflaiiimation.  Here's  wir 
you  should  tr\  Anacin. 

Not  Only  Relieves  Pain  But  Helps  Combat 
the  Basis  of  ttie  Disease 


in  t;i\i's  Ikhms  of  xmlinuoiis  relii'f  from  minor  pains  of  sore, 
lill  joiiils.  And  Si)  important,  Anacin  has  a  specific  anti-inllamma- 
>iv  action  lo  reduce  swelling  and  inllamination  which  is  the 
u'^is  of  rheunialoiil  arthritis. 

Minutes  after  taking  Anacin.  you  can  feel  these  arthritis  pain- 
■a\irig  stifT  lingers,  feel,  shoulders,  knees— anv  plai  e  arthritis  pain 
kesio  settle. Then  nolic  e  how  you  can  uw\r  -till  ioint-  more  easih. 

What  Doctors  Recommend  Most 

national  survey  of  doctors'  prescriptions  shows  tliat  Anacin  con- 
lifis  the  pain  reliever  doctors  recoriiinend  most.  And  Anacin  is 
rongest  in  this  great  pain  reliever  —  contains  more  of  il  than 
iiy  leading  tahld  — even  the  so-called  'extra-strength'  lahlet. 
Leading  arthritis  specialists  tell  us  that  ovit  the  years,  tlie 
ain-relieving  medication  in  Anacin  has  pn)ve(l  ime  of  the  most 
llective  in  controlling  symptoms  of  this  disease  — 
is  safe  to  take  over  a  long  period  of  time.  And 
Anacin  has  such  a  smooth  gentle  action, 
it  may  he  use<l  frcipiently  whenever 
ief  is  ni'cded.Take  as  (lirecte( 


"1  ; 

It  was 
dope.  It  sh 
saying  a  thu 
too.  It  shook 
brokeii  man  again.  .m;  took  her 

'  h(>!d  it,  and      .li-oat  was  full 
-ling  up        ■>>  ey(  >  too. 


"It's  not  that.  I've  got  something  aw- 
ful to  tell  you." 

So  that's  what  it  is.  I  thought  it  was 
only  me.  "You  pregnant?" 

"Oh  no,  nothing  like  that." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"I  came  back  for  you.  I  did  it  at  first. 
It  almost  killed  me,  but  I  did  it.  We  took 
the  suitcase  and  I  left  you  lying  there." 

His  head  still  hurt.  But  you  can't  have 
it  perfect,  iioi  all  the  time.  "What  next?" 

"We  haii  plap.ned  to  take  the  gold  di- 
rectlv  to  tile  bank,  put  it  in  a  safe  there. 
My  father  had  a  safe  and  I  had  a  key.  So 
we  drove  to  the  bank,  went  in  with  the 
suitcase  and  opened  the  safe  " 


crowd,  and  then  he  kept  the  money,  so 
they  killed  him.  You  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

"I  still  don't  get  it." 

"My  father  was  broke,  and  he  had 
accepted  to  work  for  the  police  and  he 
offered  to  smuggle  the  gold  in  on  his  car 
plates,  just  as  I  did,  but  then  all  he 
wanted  all  the  time  was  to  get  hold  of 
the  money  ...  for  me." 

Hysterics  again. 

"You  better  watch  your  driving,  kid." 

He  didn't  feel  like  going  on  an  eternity 
kick  any  longer.  You've  got  to  learn  how 
to  give  up.  He  touched  her  neck  and 
then  her  hair — tlie  softest  neck  and  the 


softest  hair.  It  ought  to  do.  Particles 
"They  killed  him,  as  he  knew  they 
would,"  she  said.  "He  loved  n^." 

The  things  people  do  for  their  kids, 
Lenny  thought.  Crazy.  Maybe  I'll  try  it 
someday.  There  must  be  something 
it.  "What  happened  to  that  otherdough 
You've  got  to  be  practical,  what  th« 
hell.  I've  got  a  wife  and  kids  now. 
"Paul  and  Jean  will  give  it  back  t 
Sick,  that's  what  it  was.  Sick.  Going 
socialist  like  that  with  all  that  money 
"I    know   you  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it, 
Lenny.  I  always  knew, 
You  must  believe  me." 

He  grinned  and 
pressed  his  arm  around 
her  a  little  tighter  for  tol- 
erance. "It's  OK,  kid.' 

"So  I  jumped  into  my 
car,  rushed  back  and 

And.  Some  and.  He 
was  beginning  to  feel 
sleepy  again.  But  you 
go  to  sleep  and  the  next 
thing  you  know  you 
wake  up  and  find  out 
you  were  only  dreaming. 
So  he  tried  to  keep  his 
eyes  open.  He  didn't  feel 
like  waking  up. 

"The  things  people  do 
for  their  kids.  Must  be 
something  in  it."  ' 
He'd  like  to  try  to  find 
out  about  it  sometime, 
somehow.  But  there  was ,'  . 
no  getting  away  from  it, 
that  was  some  somehow.  . ., 
Time,  a  lot  of  time, ' 
that's  what  it  takes,  and  | ; 
he  wondered  if  maybe 
he  could  explain  that  to 
Angel  when  he  saw  him 
again.  And  there  was  no 
use  kidding  himself,  he'd 
>ee  him  again.  Angel 
W  IS  going  to  take  being 
double-crossed  hard, 
the  creep,  and  someday, 
because  Angel  wasn't 
likely  to  give  up  until 
he  did,  he'd  find  them. 
But  there  was  no  use 
going  into  it  now,  he 
thought,  I'll  explain  it 
all  to  her  later,  so  she 
won't  be  too  frightened 
when  it  happens.  And 
you  never  know,  maybe  ' 
there  will  be  more  time 
than  I  think;  maybe, 
with  luck,  forever.  But 
don't  count  on  forever, 
Lenny.  And  the  funny 
part  was  he  had  never 
felt  better  in  his  life. 

She  was  quiet  now. 
Just  sniffling  a  bit.  He 
still  kept  his  arm  around 
her.  Such  a  clear  night 
too.  Beautiful,  yeah,  you  could  almost 
say  that,  beautiful.  Italy,  what  d'you 
know?  They  sing  there.  His  eyelids  felt 
so  heavy  he  just  couldn't  fight  it  any- 
more. He  had  to  trust  it.  Maybe  he  would 
wake  up  and  find  it  still  all  there.  All  of 
it.  Particles.  Italy.  The  moon.  The  warm, 
soft  neck  under  his  hand  and  the  hand  on 
his  cheek.  Even  the  twelve  thousand 
bucks.  Why  not?  There's  even  a  Chinese 
fortune  cookie  for  it,  a  sukiyaki  or 
whatever  those  Oriental  pearls  of  wis- 
dom are  called:  You've  got  to  trust 
someone  or  something,  that's  known  as 
living.  Maybe,  after  all,  there's  a  Chinese 
cookie  for  everything.  ■ 


LE  ERS  TO  A  DAUGHTER 

/;/(  (/  from  page  65 


.  .  .  but  never  quit  playing  for 
slUj  ing  or  quit  studying  for  playing .... 
Yo  job  is  to  make  the  best  of  what 
yoiitiave,  and  you  have  a  whale  of  a 
lot'^'ou  have  charm  that  others  work 
hav  to  develop  . . .  you  have  brains,  but 
yoi  laven't  been  able  to  put  them  to 
the  best  use  yet  .  .  .  you  have  many 
frit  is  and  you  make  friends  easily ...  so, 
bal ,  you  start  with  more  than  most 
girl  ever  wind  up  with  .  .  .  and  most 
imTtant  to  your  Dad  .  .  .  you  are 
hoi  it  .  .  .  and  whatever  you  do  in  this 
att  ipt  to  compromise  your  efforts, 
ne' ■,  never  give  up  the  honesty  that  is 
thfi'asic  rock  in  your  foundation  of  a 
su<|Ssful  life.  .  .  .  The  honors  of  the 
wo.i  mean  nothing  if  your  head  rests 
un'liily  on  your  pillow  from  the  pangs 
of  ;uilty  or  dishonest  conscience  ...  I 
wi)  1  rather  hold  my  head  high  in 
ho.ity  than  be  king.  .  .  . 

m't  take  this  as  criticism  .  .  .  It's 
Dill  nie  watching  you  live  through  the 
-:ir  things  I  lived  through,  and  I'm 
I  ing  to  be  u  road  map  for  you. . .  . 

Love 
Daddy 
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July  16,  1956 

3(  est  .Joanne: 

leie  havfe  been  moments  of  pride, 
■I  pride  during  the  years  I  have  lived, 
i  t  e  is  a  constant  pride  in  my  Coun- 
rj  ny  State,  my  name  and  my  family, 
ri  e  was  that  day  I  graduated  from 
;ri  imar  school,  then  Staunton,  the  day 
:  irried  your  mother  and  each  day 
h;  brought  my  four  children.  There 

tlif-  afternoon  I  was  made  the  head 
I'usiness  and  the  day  I  was  sworn 

an  officer  of  our  Armed  Forces;  the 
1'  lent  the  wheels  of  that  first  plane  I 
>  d  touched  the  ground,  and  then 
h  i  was  the  time  I  first  landed  in 

land.  I  must  list  the  first  election  I 
then  came  my  seat  in  the  Senate. 

'  T  sit  here  reminiscing  over  these 
•  iiors  that  have  produced  such 

•  111  my  heart,  I  cannot  bring  them 
0  comparison  nor  to  an  equity  with 


lOOZ  washable 


Only  hot  water  gets  clothes  truly  clean.  Cotton  likes  it  hot.  That's  why  100% 
cotton  comes  out  of  the  wash  with  no  dingy  buildup,  no  leftover  odors.  You  can 
see,  feel,  smell  the  extra  cleanness  of  freshly  washed  cotton.  And  laundering  is 
so  easy  with  cotton.  You  can  say  good-bye  to  special  instructions  and  finicky 
handling.  You  can  dry  cotton  any  way  you  please.  You  can  iron  it  without  worry, 
because  cotton  won't  melt,  discolor  or  pull  at  the  seams.  It  always  bounces  back 
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that  which  I  felt  during  those  fleeting 
moments  I  walked  with  you  down  that 
aisle  of  blue  satin.  Laid  as  it  was  over 
the  floor  of  our  church  in  which  I  was 
christened,  in  which  my  children  were 
baptized  and  christened,  from  which 
your  grandfather  and  many  of  my  old 
friends  have  received  their  last  blessings, 
and  in  which  that  night  gathered  our 
friends,  you  can  well  imagine  that  great 
pride  in  my  heart  as  you  took  my  arm 
and  we  commenced  our  walk  to  your 
eternal  happiness. 


You  were  beautiful— not  just  of  a 
physical  or  outward  nature,  but  you 
showed  that  night  to  all  who  have  known 
you  and  to  your  family  the  dignity,  the 
charm,  the  warmth  and  the  gracious- 
ness  of  your  mother. 

Believe  me  it  is  a  deep  well  from 
which  I  will  always  draw  pleasure  and 
assurance  to  realize  that  the  efforts  of 
my  feeble  and  few  contributions  and  the 
vast  and  unselfishly  devoted  hours  your 
mother  has  given  you  resulted  in  that 
vision  of  white  lace,  standing  with  a 


man  who  is  now  one  of  us  and  whom  we 
all  love. 

This  feeling  will  come  once  again  to 
me  as  I  walk  with  your  sister  down  that 
soft  road  to  the  joy,  tranquillity  and  un- 
derstanding that  love  between  two  can 
bring.  However,  until  that  time,  the 
bright  honors  and  moments  of  pride  that 
have  been  mine  are  dimmed  and  dark- 
ened by  the  brightness  of  what  you 
gave  me  on  the  night  of  June  18th.  ■ 
Love, 
Daddy 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  CANCER 

continued  from  page  69 

some  type  of  lymphoid  malignancy:  in 
other  words,  a  "cancer"  of  ihe  l\tnph 
system.  Tentatively  the  pat  holo-ii.st  had 
diagnosed  it  as  "early  i^lods^kin's  dis- 
ease." He  felt  that  I  should  have  a  more 
specific  diagnosis  from  a  pathologist  who 
was  a  specialist  in  the  cancer  field,  and 
that  I  should  go  home  for  that. 

Later  diagnosis  by  sev- 
eral experts  in  the  can- 
cer field  variously  said 
"lymphosarcoma"  or 
"lymphoblastoma" 
rather  than  Hodgkins' 
disease.  All  of  these 
lymphoid  malignancies 
are  very  similar. 

The  pathologist  in  Ni- 
geria, a  man  much 
younger  than  I,  himself 
died  of  sijiiir  I  ropical  in- 
fect ion  within  a  year 
thus  living  a  shorter  time 
than  he  believed  I  might 
live.  And  .such  is  fate. 

Now,  on  this  evening, 
I  knew  that  I  would 
have  to  cancel  my  won- 
derful travel  plans.  The 
thought  that  I  would 
probably  die  rather  soon 
remained  in  a  deep  layer 
of  my  mind.  After  all,  I 
was  primarily  a  micro- 
scopic pathologist  my- 
self. I  had  read  in  the 
I'ulholoyiral  llinloloyy, 
which  I  used  as  a  refer- 
ence for  my  own  work, 
thai  llodgkina'  patients 
lived  from  "a  few 
months"  to  "two  or 
three  years."  (With 
newer  methods  of  I  rent - 
mcnl  the  outlook  is 
much  brighter. ) 

Hut  my  more  con- 
scious thoughts  were 
based  on  frustration  and 
disappointment  at  hav- 
ing to  give  up  my 
trip  around  Africa.  I 
thought,  /  will  uevvr  .sec 
//)('  Coiiyo  liiver;  I  irill 
never  nee  Victoria  Fallx 
or  the  Zambezi.  I  ivilt 
never  see  Johannesbury, 
Capetown,  MombaKu,  or 
Dar-es-Salaam.  I  will 
never  be  the  only  woman 
in  Indiana  who  hax  hern 
on  the  clove  plantations 
in  Zanzibar.  I  will  never 
see  the  Red  Sea,  or  the 
Suez  Canal,  or  the  blue 
Mediterranean. 

Worst  of  all,  I  would 
never  see  Nigeria  again, 
which  I  had  greatly  loved.  I  am  sure 
these  thoughts  seem  trivial  compared 
with  the  knowledge  that  soon  I  would  be 
going  home  to  face  cancer,  and  prob- 
ably death,  alone. 

Now  I  said  to  Doctor  Hill,  "Don't 
leave  me  for  a  while.  I'll  fix  us  some- 
thing 10  eat  here."  It  was  understood 
that  I  wouldn't  try  to  attend  the  prin- 
cipal's formal  dinner,  and  Doctor  Hill's 
steward  was  dispatched  to  make  excuses 
for  both  of  us.  I  w:>.s  determined,  how- 
ever, that  when  I'd  had  a  little  time  to 
adjust  to  the  shock,  we  would  attend  the 
dance.  It  would  be  my  last  chance  to  see 
many  of  the  college  students  and  faculty. 


both  Nigerian  and  British,  who  had  be- 
come real  friends. 

So  I  cooked  scrambled  eggs  and  toast 
and  cofTee,  the  easiest  things  I  could 
think  of.  I  remember  that  I  kept  burn- 
in the  t  oast  and  my  hands  were  shak- 
ing. But  we  did  get  to  the  dance.  I  asked 
the  woman  .surgeon  who  had  done  the 
biopsy  if  I  could  dance  at  least  once.  She 
said  I  could,  and  I  remember  thinking, 
She  believes  that  whatever  I  do  now  can't 
make  much  difference. 


in  my  abdomen.  In  short,  the  condition 
was  generalized,  and  the  outlook  was  bad. 

I  had  written  from  Nigeria  to  an 
Indiana  surgeon,  Dr.  R.G.  Ikins,  that  I 
was  coming  home  to  the  hospital,  and 
why.  W'hen  I  entered  the  hospital,  he 
himself  was  a  patient  there;  he  got  up 
out  of  his  own  sickbed  to  perform  my 
biopsy  operation.  Afterward  I  remember 
him  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed 
(coming  from  his  hospital  room  in  a 
bathrobe)  to  tell  me  the  diagnosis— this 
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This  was  11  years  ago. 

When  I  reached  my  hometown.  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  I  went  almost  immedi- 
ately into  the  hospital  for  more  biopsies. 
Another  lymph  node  was  taken  from  my 
groin,  and  one  from  each  side  of  my 
neck  for  diagnosis. 

By  this  time  the  various  groups  of 
lymph  nodes  were  so  enlarged  that  they 
were  like  bunches  of  grapes.  Further  ex- 
aminations showed  smaller  groups  of 
enlarged  nodes  in  both  armpits;  that  the 
main  tumor  mass  in  the  back  of  my 
abdomen  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist; 
and  that  there  were  other  smaller  lumps 


time  "lymphosarcoma,  lymphoblastoma 
type."  (This  meant  that  the  type  of  cell 
in  the  tumors  was  an  immature  lymph 
cell.)  In  less  than  three  months  he  was 
dead— and,  most  ironically,  of  a  lymphoid 
malignancy  in  his  chest  similar  to  mine. 

The  diagnosis  of  my  own  case  was 
later  confirmed  independently  by  seven 
other  pathologists,  including  one  at 
Memorial  Center  in  New  York  City, 
one  at  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  by 
Dr.  Sidney  Farber  of  Boston  Children's 
Hospital,  a  leading  authority  on  the 
leukemias  and  all  other  tumors  such  as 
mine,  involving  lymphoid  and  other 


blood  cells.  All  agreed  on  either  "lympho- 
sarcoma" or  "lymphoblastoma,"  which 
are  for  all  practical  purposes  sifciilar. 

A  series  of  deep  X-ray  treatments  was 
started  immediately  on  one  groin  to 
determine  whether  my  tumors  would 
respond  to  radiation  treatment.  Surgery 
is  rarely  used  in  this  type  of  cancer, 
except  in  biopsy  for  diagnosis.  In  many 
other  types  of  cancer,  of  course,  surgery 
is  preferred ;  and  when  all  of  the  tumor- 
ous growth  can  be  found  and  removed 
surgically,  the  cure  can 
often  be  final.  These  pa- 
tients are  the  luckii 
ones;  and  although  the 
fear  of  a  recurrence  must 
shadow  them  for  many 
years,  they  are  far  more 
fortunate  than  such  cases 
as  mine,  where  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease 
and  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  recurrence 
make  the  word  "cure" 
forever  inappropriate. 

Before  I  went  into  the 
hospital  in  Lafayette,  a 
question  simmered  in 
my  mind.  Could  my  own 
lymphoid  tumors  have 
any  connection  with  the 
virus-caused  lymphoid 
tumors  in  chickens  with 
which  I  had  worked  in, 
research  laboratories  for 
so  many  years? 

Before  the  biopsies 
were  made  I  had  ar- 
ranged with  my  surgeon 
that  part  of  each  lymph 
node  removed  from  me 
should  be  turned  over 
during  the  operation  to 
one  of  the  pathologists 
from  the  Veterinary  Sci- 
ence Department,  Pur- 
due University,  where  I 
had  been  working  for  10 
years,  to  be  inoculated 
into  chicks.  In  this  at- 
tempted transmission 
experiment,  the  chick- 
ens were  kept  under  ob- 
servation for  a  year,  as 
was  the  usual  practice. 
The  results  of  these  tests 
were  inconclusive 
proved  nothing. 

Meanwhile,  I  had  been 
given  a  set  of  the  micro- 
scope slides  made  from 
my  lymph-node  biopsies. 
The  veterinary  patholo- 
gists in  my  department 
who  examined  them 
agreed  with  me  that  mi- 
croscopically the  picture 
here  was  very  similar  to 
what  we  saw  regularly 
in  the  lymphoid  tumors 
in  the  organs  of  chickens 
affected  with  "avian  visceral  lympho- 
matosis." This  is  the  ^^rus-caused 
chicken  tumor  with  which  I  had  worked 
so  long  and  so  carelessly.  The  resem- 
blance, of  course,  did  not  prove  any- 
thing about  my  tumors. 

In  a  four-month  period, -from  early 
July  to  early  November  1953,  I  was  in 
the  hospital  three  times  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  On  the  last  occasion  I 
spent  33  days  at  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Foundation  clinic  in  Victoria  Hospital 
at  London,  Ontario,  in  Canada.  Here  I. 
took  cobalt-bomb  radiation  treatment' 
on  my  whole  abdomen  and  a  smaller 
area  of  my  chest,  (Continued) 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  CANCER  cuntinued 


under  I  i  !  I  Dr.  Ivan  Smith, 

then  d!:  iiic  (he  has  since 

(lied  i,  l^i  ■     I   ''t,  now  at 

Johns  llopkin.  .  '1. 

At  that  limi-  -linic  was 

the  uu\'  I'os- 
silil;.  ' 
usiu^        .  -  .  -  -L- 

menl  of  cases  whicli  Uiey  hopL-a  lo  care, 
or  greatly  benefit.  Mosl  other  places 
which  had  the  bomb  were  using  it  only 
experimentally  on  cases  considered  hope- 
less. Now  there  are  many  cobalt  b®mbs 
in  routine  <'->■  throughout  the  United 
States,  :  as  in  Other  countries. 

I'iie  n'l  'i  advantage  of  the  cobalt 
l)(;mb  was  that  the  radiation  could  pene- 
I  rate  more  deeply  than  the  deep  X-ray 
therapy  available  at  that  time,  and  it 
caused  less  serious  side  effects.  Deep 
X-ray  treatments  at  Lafayette  had 
caused  considerable  burn  on  my  neck. 
The  burn  gave  me  a  sore  throat  for 
about  a  month,  .so  .severe  at  its  worst 
that  I  could  barely  swallow  liquids.  A 
skin  reaction  like  an  extremely  bad  sun- 
burn lasted  for  several  months.  With 
the  cobalt  treatment  at  this  time  I  had 
no  burn  at  all.  Some  of  the  cobalt-bomb 
treatment  I  have  had  during  the  past 
year,  however,  has  cau.sed  skin  reaction, 
mainly  drying  and  maddening  itching. 

1  have  had  many  inquiries  Irom  peo- 
ple who  have  been  advi.sed  to  have  liiis 
treatment  for  themselves  or  their  rela- 
tives, and  are  deathly  afraid  of  it.  It 
must  be  the  word  "bomb"  that  frightens 
them,  as  well  as  its  being  newer  and  less 
well  known  than  X-ray  therapy.  There 
is  nothing  frightening  about  the  actual 
treatment.  One  merely  lies  on  a  table 
under  the  machine,  which  resembles  an 
X-ray  theiapy  machine,  for  some  min- 
utes at  a  time.  Nothing  is  felt;  but  mean- 
while those  magic  invisible  lays  are 
penetrating,  and  starting  their  work  of 
destroying  the  malignant  tells. 

How  much  after-effect  will  follow 
radiation  treatment  dei)ends  on  the 
amount  of  radiation  given,  the  size  of 
the  area  treated  and  its  location,  and  on 
individual  response.  Uni)leasant  effects 
may  be  scarcely  noticeable,  or  quite 
severe.  In  my  own  case,  the  amount  of 
radiation  and  the  total  area  treated  in 
195.S  were  very  large;  1  had  considerable 
radiation  sickness,  lasting  for  several 
months.  The  chief  effect  was  severe  ae- 
pre.ssion  and  enervation.  The  enervation 
from  prolonged  raoiaiion  is  like  extreme 
fatigue,  but  greater;  unlike  ordinary 
fatigue,  it  cainiot  be  overcome  by  an 
elfort  of  the  will.  It  is  characterized  also 
by  a  maddening  inability  to  initiate 
acti\  it\  ui-  nud<e  decisions.  .\t  its  worst, 
tr\  ing  to  nndM-  >ui  li  a  simple  c-hoice  as 
what  to  wear  to  work  was  so  impossible 
that  the  effort  could  make  me  weep.  In 
my  own  case  the  depression  was  prob- 
ably aggravated  h.v  -he  pli\ siele- ual 
effect  of  the  radi:;  ion  on  m\  ab(!oi,,e!i 
brinj;:!  '.'  on  al-i'iij      ■  rMopiuibe. 

work  when  I 
-  for  the  slightest 

such  tin-.es  in  advance  a 

colle,;  nies  a^:  Purdue  w  ,  i 

and  ■:  ■.  Mi'ii,',  'eai      ii  ria  , 

time  p,  :  :aa   l,a..  I.  '  ■  a.  a, 

Sa.medeiaL  -  aai  .a:er\ atum  a!i:!i(-red 
for  about  six  months;  then  there  was 
marked  and  sudden  improvement. 


ale  strongl:> 


that  my  previous  work  with  chicken 
tumors  was  related  to  my  own  turnors. 
Some  of  the  veterinarians  I  was  working 
with  admitted  that  some  relationship 
might  be  remotely  possible;  but  mosl  of 
them  thought  the  idea  .simply  ridiculous. 

It  wasn't  the  first  of  my  ideas  they 
had  rejected.  In  years  past,  when  the 
theory  was  most  unfashionable,  I  had 
described  to  anyone  who  would  listen 
my  ideas  about  a  virus  causation  of  can- 
cer. At  that  time  my  beliefs  brought 
amused  smiles  from  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. Now  similar  theories  are  openly 
expressed  by  outstanding  authorities  in 
cancer  research. 

My  own  belief  about  the  cause  of 
cancer  is  roughly  as  follows:  There  are 
untold  numbers  of  viruses  which  may  be 
present  normally  in  the  cells  of  the 
human  body.  Many  of  these  have  no 
known  relation  to  any  disease,  and  as 
far  as  we  know  now  are  simply  harmless 
parasites,  like  some  of  the  bacteria  which 
normally  inhabit  the  digestive  tract. 
Some  of  the.se  viruses  may  be  cancer 
viru.ses,  and  most  of  us,  perhaps  all  of 
us,  may  carry  some  of  them  in  a  nor- 
mally inactive  form. 

Since  some  types  of  cancer  are  known 
to  have  a  familial  incidence,  affecting 
some  but  not  all  individuals  in  successive 
generations  of  a  family,  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  these  viruses  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  germ  cells,  or  even  in  the 
mother's  milk. 

One  must  not,  however,  think  of  such 
cancer  viruses  as  being  highly  conta- 
gious by  ordinary  contacts,  as  are  polio, 
influenza,  measles,  smallpox  and  the 
like.  They  could  be  more  like  the  Herpes 
virus,  which  causes  "coUl  s(/res"  or  "fever 
blisters"  on  the  face.  Some  people  have 
these  repeatedly,  u.sually  around  the 
mouth  or  nose,  whenever  thev  have  a 
.severe  cold  or  run  a  fever.  Apparently 
the.se  people  have  the  virus  continuously 
present  in  an  inactive  form,  producing 
the  typical  lesions  only  when  stres,s 
lowers  resistance. 

Cancer  viruses  would  probably  act 
somewhat  like  this,  stimulating  the  pro- 
duction of  tumors  only  when  activated 
by  certain  kinds  of  stre.'s.  Some  of  these 
stress  factors  already  aie  known  to  in- 
clude hormonal  imbalances:  injury  to 
ti.s.<ues  by  repeated  and  prolonged  irrita- 
tion, or  long  exposure  to  certain  chem- 
ical irritants  such  as  the  tars  present  in 
cigarettes;  and  overexposure  to  radia- 
tion, not  only  such  types  as  X  ray  and 
radium  (which  in  varying  amounts  may 
either  cure  or  kill),  but  also  too  much 
natural  radiation  from  the  sun;  even 
possibly  psychogenic  factors,  although 
this  is  more  uncertain. 

Genetic  susceptibility  and  resistance 
are  also  important.  In  a  genetically  sus- 
ceptible person,  a  latent  cancer  might 
become  active,  eventually,  without  ad- 
ditional stresses,  hut  in  a  person  with 
bi  h  Lienetic  resistance  ii  is  possible 
I  ia  i  ia)i;e  of  these  stresses,  or  any  com- 
hinaiion  of  thf-m,  would  be  enough  to 
activate  such  a  \  irus  to  initiate  cancer. 
It  is  also  passilile  th.a  i;ene!  ic  resistance 
m;>\-  l  e  related  to  i.idiN  idj;d  iiv.muno- 

\  h  kn..v.  .i  \  •,-i:«:-.-:i-a.M-d  cancers,  the 
t  aaa  1-^  -i,  are  sell-perpet- 

."^i  .i.e  ~    s     .  aot  believe  in  virus 

causation  of  huuian  cancer  at  ail,  re- 
gardless of   the   !:ro\vin<;   e\-idence.  1 
'       -         1  ;he  ideas  1  have 
a  place  of  viruses 

  .   .    .     a  strictly  n'iV  own, 

and  do  not  necessarily  represent  or  agree 


with  the  beliefs  of  any  of  my  colleagues 
or  administrative  superiors  at  Purdue 
University. 

I  had  begun  transmission  experiments 
with  lymphoid  chicken  tumors  in  1943. 
At  that  time  some  authorities  were  not 
convinced  that  lymphoid  tumors  were 
even  transmissible  from  one  chicken  to 
another.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
facts  were  well  proved  and  generally 
accepted.  My  earliest  experiments  in 
transmission  began  with  tumors  from 
affected  chickens  taken  from  farm  flocks. 
Extracts  from  these  "field"  tumors  were 
used  to  inoculate  chicks.  Ordinarily,  50 
to  60  percent  of  the  chicks  developed 
tumors  several  months  to  a  year  after 
inoculation. 

In  1947  I  began  to  use  for  all  my  ex- 
periments much  more  malignant  tumor 
strains  which  had  been  developed  at  the 
U.  S.  Regional  Poultry  Research  Lab- 
oratory. When  inoculated  with  extracts 
of  the.se  more  virulent  tumors,  chicks  up 
to  two  or  three  months  of  age  would 
rapidly  develop  ma.ssive  tumors.  In 
most  inoculated  groups  all  of  the  chicks 
would  be  dead  within  a  week  or  ten 
days.  During  most  of  the  time  between 
1947  and  the  summer  of  19.52,  when  I 
left  for  Nigeria,  I  was  inoculating  new 
groups  of  chicks  with  these  highly  malig- 
nant tumor  materials  about  once  a 
week,  and  was  handling  sick  and  dead 
birds  every  day. 

At  that  time  it  was  almost  axiomatic 
that  poultry  di.seases,  with  the  exception 
of  a\  ian  tuberculosis  in  rare  cases,  were 
not  transmissible  to  man.  Therefore,  I 
worked  for  about  10  years  without  any 
special  protection.  I  had  my  bare  hands 
in  contact  with  the  blood  and  tumors  of 
infected  chickens  and  chick  embryos 
almost  daily,  and  for  several  years  these 
were  infected  with  the  mt)re  malignant 
tumor  strains. 

This  work  actually  could  have 
amounted  to  a  repeated  inoculation  with 
the  chicken  virus,  since  there  were  usu- 
ally cuts  and  scratches  on  my  hands. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
establishment  of  the  virus  in  the  chick 
embryos  might  have  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  its  specificity,  enabling  the  chicken 
virus  more  easily  to  infect  a  foreign 
mammalian  ho.st. 

.\ll  this,  of  course,  is  pure  speculation. 
I  want  lo  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
many,  possibly  most,  competent  scien- 
tists do  not  believ?  such  transmis-sion  of 
avian  tumors  to  n  an  is  possible.  That  it 
may  be  possible  is  only  a  hypothesis, 
which  has  not  been  proved. 

I  have  been  asked  why,  if  I  believe 
my  own  cancer  niight  have  developed  as 
a  result  of  my  long  years  of  work  with 
chicken  tumors,  I  have  continued  the 
work.  The  answer  is  that  I  had  become 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  the 
transmission  of  avian  tumors  to  man, 
not  only  from  prolonged  laboratory  ex- 
posure but  also  as  an  occupational  haz- 
ard to  poultry  workers.  My  own  ex- 
perimicnts  have  indicated  that,  except 
in  very  young  chicks,  ordinary  contact 
transn.ission  producing  clinical  s>-mp- 
loir.s  does  not  occur  in  chickens  through 
the  unbroken  skin  cr  the  intact  mucous 
menibranes  of  the  nasal  or  digestive 
tracts.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  even 
mere  unlikely  t.^:  .  .'i^.y  ordinary  contact 
transn.ission  fr^...  r'.ds  to  mammals, 
including  man,  w^,  be  possible;  that 
onl.c  by  accidental  eniry  of  the  virus 
through  I  he  broken  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  could  transmission  in  nature 
ever  occur.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  happens  frt 
quently,  if  it  ever  happens  at  all.  But 
there  were  one  chance  in  a  miliion  thi 
it  could  happen,  I  felt  that  ihe  poss 
bility  should  be  investigated.  That 
the  motive  for  my  present  line  of  r( 
search,  attempting  to  transmit  avia 
lymphoid  tumors  to  mammals— pig< 
lambs,  guinea  pigs  and  mice.  At  leas 
two  more  years  of  work  must  be  don( 
Fortunately,  the  project  is  backed  by 
generous  grant  from  the  National  Car 
cer  Institute.  Before  this  project  is  con 
pleted  I  shall  have  studied  betwee 
20,000  and  .30,000  microscope  slides. 

It  is  improbable  that  I  can  ever  d( 
termine  whether  my  own  case  is  relate 
to  my  work;  but  I  do  hope  to  throt 
some  light  on  whether  this  tumor  ca 
be  transmitted  to  any  mammals,  and 
by  analogy,  possibly  to  man. 

Many  people  have  asked  me,  as 
cancer  case  myself,  whether  I  think  the 
relatives  should  be  told  that  they  hav 
cancer,  or  whether  the  truth  should 
kept  from  them  as  long  as  possible, 
think  the  decision  depends  somewhat  o 
the  temperament,  education  and  cit 
cumstances  of  the  patient,  and  al 
the  type  of  case.  I  suppose  there  ar 
some  who  will  go  to  pieces  on  learnin 
such  news;  but  I  believe  these  breakup 
are  less  common  now  than  they  were 
generation  ago.  Nowadays  most  peopl 
know  that  cancer  research  is  leading  t 
newer  treatments,  as  well  as  lo  earlife 
diagnoses  and  a  much  higher  number  o 
complete  cures. 

In  general,  it  seem.s  to  m^e  better  for 
person  to  be  told  he  has  cancer,  providei 
he  is  told  in  a  way  that  does  not  com 
pletely  destroy  his  hope.  As  long  as 
patient  feels  that  his  doctor  is  trying  t 
do  something,  anything,  that  miay  hell 
him,  he  will  hang  on  to  hope,  and  ma; 
even  succeed  in  helping  him.self  by  hi 
better  mental  attitude. 

I  feel  that  a  cancer  patient  should 
given  some  explanation  of  the  natur. 
of  his  case,  of  the  type  of  treatmen 
planned,  and  why.  He  should  be  givei 
some  understanding  of  the  wide  varia 
lion  in  the  many  kinds  of  cancer,  some 
much  more  malignant  than  others, 
well  as  the  tremendous  differences  in  thi 
response  of  individuals  to  treatment. 

Wlost  helpful  to  rv.e  v.-as  a  ren^ark  b; 
Dr.  Ivan  Smith  whe.)  I  was  h^vinj 
cobalt-bomb  treatment  in  19^.i  ai 
cancer  clinic  in  London,  Ontario.  Pro 
longed  radiation  had  brougnt  : 
dangerously  low  blood  count;  in  ( 
quence  I  was  terribly  depressed  and  en 
ervated.  I  asked  Doctor  Smith,  "What' 
the  use  of  going  on  with  all  this?  I'll  bi 
dead  anyway  in  two  years  or  less, 
know  what  I  can  expect— about  twi 
years,  and  more  than  .*ix  months  of  tha 
is  already  gone."  (I  had  read  this  fore 
cast  in  a  medical  text  which  gav( 
average  survival  times  for  various  kind 
of  malignancies.  ) 

Doctor  Smith  said,  "It's  true  that  i; 
about  the  average,  but  every  indi\adua 
is  different,  and  to  make  the  ave 
some  will  live  much  longer,  and  in  som< 
cases  many  years  longer.  With  all  ou: 
present  knowledge,  we  still  know  tot 
little  to  predict  how  any  given  individua 
will  respond  to  treatm.ent,  or  how  lonj 
he  will  live.  W'e  never  know  which 
will  live  niu^h  longer  than  the  average 
and  for  al!  we  know  now,  you  may 
one  of  these."  He  pointed  out,  too,  th 
even  apparently  hopeless  cases  occasion 
ally  recover  completely  for  no  explain 
able  reason.  After  {Continued 


y/i  months. 


21  years. 


shhh! 


I  ,When  you  want  to  keep  quiet  about  your  age,  it  helps  to 
have  young-looking  skin. 

And  these  three  generations  do.  There's  Mary  Jane  Dar- 
row,  her  mother  Dianne  Darrow,  and  Grandmother  Mil- 
dred McDonnell  of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 
.-• "Mother's  used  Ivory  Soap  for  years,"  says  Dianne.  "And 
people  are  always  saying  how  young  she  looks." 

"It's  so  mild,"  says  Grandmother  McDonnell.  "I  tell  my 


girls  you  have  to  be  faithful  and  use  Ivory  regularly.  That's 
what  helps  a  girl's  complexion  to  look  young." 

Young-looking  skin.  Isn't  that 
good  reason  for  you  to  switch  to 
regular  care  and  use  Ivory?  More 
doctors  recommend  it  than  any 
other  soap  for  babies  and  adults. 
9944/100%  pure®,  it  floats.® 


Three  generations  prove: 

young-looking  skin  runs  in  an  Ivory  Soap  family 


Now  a  special  hygienic  powder 

Destrofs 
odor  on 

sanitmy 
nap  J 


Keeps  girdles,  bras 

fresher,  sweeter 


Is  safe  for  intimate  use 

and  feminine  daintiness 


Gives  all-over  protection  — 
absorbs  perspiration 


Frrry  woman  should  use  a  special  deo- 
dorant. Women's  problems  are  insidious. 
Underarm  creams  are  unsuited  and  un- 
safe for  intimate  use-and  deodorant 
soaps  or  (lusting  powders  do  not  last. 

Odor  is  caused  by  bacteria  acting  on 
body  secretions  and  perspiration.  Now 
chemists  destroy  these  odors  with  the 
^T'EST-the  safe,  hygienic  powder. 

•  destroys  odors  on  sanitary 
napKi:  i  i  t  is  drying,  soothing  and  helps 
prevent  chafing.  Quest  absorbs  and  de- 
odorizes perspiration  under  girdles  and 
bras-saves  he  d  washing  that  wears  out 
fabric.  Makes  girdles  easi- 
er to  sl^p  into.   " 

Qu.iST  safely  help:.  >;oep  •  -  

the  m-  ensitive  \jc  -xy  ^■■1^ 
areas  o(i;  ^.  Atalldru^g  ffllHn 
and  toileti .  unters.     "  LHJlJjid 

NEW  Af4D  ^BF 
IMPRO\  ^ 


MY  LIFE  WITH  CANCER  continued 

that  talk,  I  began  to  think  of  myself  as 
one  person  who  might  beat  the  averages, 
andtaking  that  attitude  may  have  helped 
me  to  do  it. 

Two  years  ago  this  same  Doctor 
Smith,  a  big,  healthy-looking  man,  died 
of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  a  wonderful 
and  humane  doctor,  and  I  am  sure  he 
helped  many  patients  as  much  by  his 
understanding  and  encouragement  as  by 
his  medical  skill.  And  this  is  another 
example  of  life's  ironies:  He  was  the 
third  doctor  involved  in  my  case  who 
died  too  young  and  too  suddenly— the 
pathologist  in  Africa  who  made  the 
original  diagnosis,  the  surgeon  who  did 
the  biopsies  after  I  returned  home,  and 
now  Doctor  Smith,  the  radiologist  who 
had  supervised  most  of  my  treatment 
in  Canada.  And  against  all  expectation, 
I  have  lived  on,  on  borrowed  time. 

Given  the  chance,  a  cancer  patient 
will  cling  lo  hope,  however  slight.  While 
I  was  first  in  the  hospital  in  Lafayette,  I 
took  a  survey  among  the  doctors  in- 
volved with  my  case:  How  long  could  I 
expect  to  live?  One  said  a  maximum  of 
one  year;  another  said  maybe  one  year, 
maybe  two;  a  third  said  possibly  as 
much  as  four  or  five  years.  The  patholo- 
gist who  had  examined  the  biopsy  slides 
said  probably  as  much  as  five  years,  and 
t  ho  surgeon  agreed. 

While  in  more  depressed  moods  I 
tended  to  dwell  on  the  prediction  of  a 
year  or  two  at  most,  my  u.sual  reaction 
was  to  accept  the  most  optimistic  fore- 
cast, and  to  think  of  my  future  in  terms 
of  at  least  five  years. 

At  least  five  years  later  I  saw  this 
pathologist  again,  and  reminded  him  of 
his  prediction.  He  said,  "I  will  give  you 
(ive  more  years  now;  and  any  time  in 
the  future  that  you  still  are  in  as  good 
general  health  as  you  are  now,  I  will 
give  you  five  more  years  again,  but 
never  any  more  than  that." 

Again  he  was  right,  but  toward  the 
end  of  that  second  five  years  I  began  to 
have  a  major  recurrence  of  my  tumors 
this  time  not  in  any  area  which  had  been 
treated  with  radiation  10  years  before, 
not  in  lymph  nodes  at  all,  but  as  numer- 
ous lumps  just  under  the  skin.  Even- 
tually they  nearly  covered  the  tops  and 
sides  of  both  thighs  and  my  right  hip, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  dime  to  the 
size  of  a  saucer. 

After  these  tumors  were  found  by 
biopsy  to  be  the  same  type  as  before,  I 
had  cobalt-bomb  radiation  treatment  on 
the  aflfected  areas  in  London,  Ontario, 
this  lime  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
T.  A.  Watson,  now  director  of  the  cancer 
clinic  there.  Since  the  treatment  the 
tumors  have  melted  away,  apparently 
completely.  Whether  1  will  have  another 
long  remission  with  good  general  health, 
or  whether  new  tumors  will  develop,  no 
one  knows.  The  odds  are  that  I  may 
have  another  serious  recurrence  soon; 
but  I  shall  probably  continue  to  think, 
at  least  in  my  more  cheerful  moods,  in 
terms  of  at  least  five  more  years. 

When  it  comes  right  down  to  it,  we 
simply  cannot  imagine  our  own  lives 
ending.  Each  of  us  is  the  hero  or  heroine 
of  his  own  life  story;  for  that  story  to 
end  seems  to  us  impossible,  however 
well  our  intelligence  may  know  that  it 
will.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  a  cancer 
patient  is  necessarily  afraid  of  death,  or 
may  not  eventually  even  welcome  it, 
particularly  if  he  is  in  constant,  unbear- 
able pain.  To  me  it  is  cruel  to  prolong 
artificially  the  life  of  an  incurably  suf- 


fering person.  I  have  told  my  own  doctor 
that  when  the  time  comes  that  death  is 
imminent  and  inevitable,  I  do  not  want 
to  be  given  intravenous  feeding,  blood 
transfusions,  chemical  stimulants,  or  any 
other  temporary  expedients. 

I  believe  there  are  many  things  worse 
than  death.  One  would  be  continuous 
unendurable  pain,  without  hope  of  re- 
lief; another  might  be  living  in  constant 
fear.  Worst  of  all  is  living  without  love 
or  the  hope  of  love,  and  this  I  have 
known  and  still  know.  Hope  of  some 
kind  is  necessary  to  life. 

In  some  ways  my  life  has  been  an 
unusual  and  interesting  one.  In  some 
ways,  and  at  some  times,  it  has  been 
extremely  sad  and  unhappy.  In  addition 
to  being  a  wife  and  housewife  for  almost 
20  years,  I  have  had  two  quite  different 
careers  in  science.  The  first,  beginning 
before  I  was  married,  was  as  a  herpetolo- 
gist  specializing  in  snakes.  Strange  as  it 
seems  now,  I  was  at  one  time  considered 
an  authority  on  the  boas  and  pythons. 
During  the  last  world  war,  because  of 
my  training  as  a  vertebrate  zoologist,  I 
went  back  to  work  in  veterinary  re- 
search, really  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 
After  taking  additional  courses  in  bac- 
teriology and  pathology,  I  worked  on 
poultry  diseases,  first  from  the  agricul- 
tural viewpoint,  then,  as  interest  and 
circumstances  dictated,  more  and  more 
as  basic  cancer  research;  and  I  have 
made  a  separate  career  in  that  field. 

In  addition  to  my  cancer  research,  I 
have  l)een  teaching  microscopic  anatomy 
and  embryology  to  veterinary  students 
during  the  past  five  years  since  the  new 
School  of  V'eterinary  Medicine  at  Purdue 
was  founded.  I  really  love  the  students; 
and  so  teaching  has  become  another 
absorbing  occupation. 

Although  at  any  given  time  in  my  life 
I  probably  would  have  said  that  I  would 
prefer  being  a  happy  wife  and  house- 
wife to  having  a  scientific  career,  my 
work  has  probably  kept  me  going  more 
than  anything  else  during  the  14  years 
since  I  have  been  widowed  by  divorce. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me  if  I  had  not  been  educated 
so  that  I  could  support  myself,  and 
make  a  life  of  my  own.  I  feel  very 
.strongly  that  no  girl  should  marry  until 
she  has  completed  some  kind  of  training 
that  will  enable  her  to  support  herself, 
and  possibly  her  children,  if  the  need 
ever  arises. 

1  have  been  able  to  travel  a  great  deal, 
and  have  done  most  of  it  since  I  knew  I 
had  cancer,  seeing  as  much  of  the  world 
as  possible  while  I  could,  since  my  life 
was  so  uncertain.  I  had  already  been  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  spent 
a  year  in  Nigeria.  Since  then  I  have  been 
to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  to  Eng- 
land a  second  time,  chiefly  to  visit  old 
college  friends,  and  friends  I  had  made 
in  Nigeria. 

I  spent  a  month  visiting  Caribbean 
and  South  American  ports  on  a  freighter. 
Two  summers  ago  I  went  to  Australia 
to  present  a  scientific  paper  in  Sydney, 
(incidentally  going  all  the  way  around 
the  world  by  ship )  and  spent  three  weeks 
there— not  nearly  enough. 

If  I  live  long  enough,  and  can  scrape 
up  the  money,  I  will  see  much  more  of 
the  world  before  I  die,  indulging  my  love 
both  for  the  sea  and  for  ships.  Mean- 
while, I  read  a  lot  of  travel  books,  novels, 
biographies  and  some  history. 

Since  for  many  years  now  I  have  had 
no  emotional  security  in  people,  I  have 
sought  this  security  in  places.  Much  of 


my  interest  is  centered  in  my  summer 
cabin  on  W^eslemkoon  Lake,  northeast 
of  Toronto,  and  in  the  home  I  ^uilt  for 
myself  in  West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  eight 
years  ago.  This  was  two  years  after  I 
had  learned  I  had  cancer.  In  view  of  my 
circumstances,  this  may  seem  like  an 
unusual  time  for  building  a  house.  But 
I  had  always  wanted  to  build,  and  felt 
it  might  be  my  last  chance.  I  put  every- 
thing I  had  into  it,  thinking  that  if  I 
could  continue  working  and  live  to 
retirement  age,  the  house  would  then 
be  paid  for;  and  if  I  didn't,  someone  else 
could  worry  about  it.  I  built  as  large  a 
house  as  I  could  manage,  ridiculously 
large  for  a  woman  and  two  dogs,  but 
I  like  it  that  way. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  that 
my  whole  attitude,  previously  quite 
sensible  and  frugal,  has  changed.  Now 
I  feel  that  I  may  as  well  have  anything 
I  want  and  can  afford,  without  worrying 
about  the  future.  I  used  to  have  a 
tendency  to  live  in  the  future,  as  I  think 
most  people  do;  now  I  try  to  live  more 
in  the  present  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
And  yet  I  keep  planning  ahead  for  years 
I  may  not  have. 

My  summer  cabin  in  Ontario  is  useful 
in  giving  me  something  to  plan  for  and 
work  on.  It  has  been  built  and  added  to 
little  by  little  over  a  period  of  years. 
Some  of  the  work  I  have  done  myself— 
paneling  the  rooms  with  knotty  pine, 
for  example. 

In  the  past  three  years  I  also  have 
started  painting,  mostly  landscapes,  and 
have  found  it  a  fascinating  hobby.  I  am 
a  worse-than-average  amateur,  and  my 
highest  ambition  is  to  become  a  better- 
than-average  amateur.  I  can  paint  all 
day  and  remain  so  absorbed  that  I  forget 
myself  and  everything  else.  I  am  also  a 
rather  ardent  stamp  collector,  and  a 
fairly  tepid  coin  collector. 

I  have  described  my  various  interests 
in  some  detail  as  an  answer  of  sorts  to 
the  question  I  am  often  asked:  Can 
other  cancer  patients  adjust  to  their 
situation  and  live  with  it?  Having  some 
absorbing  interest  completely  outside 
themselves  seems  to  me  essential  to 
their  mental  health,  whether  this  is 
some  kind  of  work,  volunteer  services 
or  hobbies— and  the  more,  the  better.  I 
think  this  is  important,  even  if  their 
state  of  health  permits  no  more  than 
some  sedentary  occupation.  But  there 
must  be  real  interest  in  a  hobby,  not 
just  time  killing,  and  some  sense  of 
accomplishment. 

Also  helpful,  especially  for  someone 
living  alone,  is  a  pet.  A  few  years  ago 
I  bought  a  brown  miniature  poodle. 
Then  I  bought  a  pet  (and  child  bride) 
for  him— a  black  poodle.  They  are  a 
pair  of  spoiled  brats,  but  are  a  lot  of 
company  and  comfort  to  me. 

I  think  also  that  a  cancer  patient 
must  keep  his  sense  of  humor  as  long  as 
possible.  People  are  sometimes  taken 
aback  when  I  joke  about  my  ha\ing 
cancer.  Probably  my  jokes  are  a  kind  of 
whistling  in  the  dark.  But  it  does  seem 
ridiculous  to  me  that  I  should  have  sud- 
denly come  up  with  cancer,  never  having 
been  seriously  ill  since  childhood,  and 
having  no  history  of  cancer  on  either 
side  of  my  family. 

Remembering  my  early  rheumatic 
heart,  I  had  always  expected— although 
I  had  made  a  complete  recovery— that 
I  would  die  of  a  sudden  heart  attack; 
I  still  hope  I  may  yet.  Meanwhile  I  feel 
that  fate  has  played  a  joke  on  TO€— a  bad 
joke,  but  still  a  joke,  and  pretty  laugh- 
able in  a  wry  sort  of  way.  ■ 


why  is  Englander's  new  Tension-Ease* 
the  finest  innerspring  mattress  ever  made? 


ecaiise  Englander's  famous  Tension-Ease  innerspring  construction 
is  now  completely  encased  in  luxurious  foam. 


a  arkable  new  comfort  seal  construc- 
n  covers  firm,  durable  Tension-Ease 
n 'springs,  top  and  bottom,  front,  back 
c  sides.  Edge-to-edge  firmness  never 
sble  in  old-fashioned  coil  construction, 
lurious,  tension-easing  foam  cushions 
i  separates  you  from  the  springs.  New 

6"r,M.  The  Englander  Co.,  Inc. 


comfort-firm  design  is  made  for  relaxed, 
refreshing  sleep.  Handsome  quilted  ticking 
and  trim,  tailored  corners  are  Englander's 
fashion  bonus  for  you.  Just  try  it.  Come 
in  and  lie  down  on  it.  Don't  sit,  don't  poke. 
Just  lie  down  on  it—  (that's  what  it's  made 
for).  You  may  fall  asleep.  We'll  awaken 


you  just  long  enough  to  take  the  order. 

Englander's  new  Tension-Ease  innerspring 
mattress  $79.50— Matching  box  spring 
$79.50.  Available  in  twin  or  full  size. 

^  Englander 

 a  subsidiary  of  UNION  CARBIDE  CORPORATION 


XS>PRESIDENT2^ 

KENNEDY 

COMMEMORATIVE  SPOON 

FREE! 

let  us  send  you-for  free  examination  and  without  any 
obiigation  to  buy-the  first  three  spoons  of  the  famous 
residents  Commemorative  Spoon  Collection,  and  we'll 
cjIso  include  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Commemorative  Spoon, 
which  is  yours  to  keep  absolutely  free  of  charge.  This 
newly  dedicated  memorial  spoon  is  our  gift  to  you,  regard- 
less of  whether  you  decide  to  purchase  the  first  three 
spoons  or  not.  The  collection,  designed  by  an  outstanding 
sculptor,  consists  of  thirty-four  spoons  in  ail-Washington 
through  Kennedy-each  one  commemorating  a  different 
president  by  displaying  his  portrait,  name,  number  of 
presidency,  years  in  office,  and  engraved  in  the  bowl,  the 
outstanding  historical  event  that  occurred  during  his 
term.  All  spoons  are  extra  heavy  quality  silverplate  made 
by  the  International  Silver  Co.  We  will  also  tell  you  how 
to  collect  the  entire  series  by  mail-three  spoons  at  a 
time-each  spoon  only  $1.25.  Mail  coupon  below  to: 
Presidents  Spoons,  Dept.  105,  P.  0.  Box  457,  Miami,  Florida 
33148.  Please  enclose  25C  for  postage  and  handling.  This 
offer  is  limited-only  one  to  a  family. 

PRESIDENTS  SPOONS,  DEPT.  105 

P.O.  Box  457,  Miami,  Florida  33148 
Please  send  me,  for  free  examination,  the  spoons  commemo- 
rating Presidents  Washington,  Adams  and  Jefferson.  I  enclose 
25c  for  postage  and  handling.  Also  send  me  my  free  Kennedy 
Memorial  Spoon. 


NArvlE- 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


HEARTBURN 

If  you  ever  suffer  from  heartburn,  don't  miss 
the  wonderful  soothing  relief  of  fast- 
acting  Tums.  You'll  be  amazed  by  ^ 
the  really  great  relief  Tums  bring.  \ 
Economical:  3  rolls,  30C.  ' 


Taste  as  good  as  they  make  you  feel 


Restores  Dentures'  Natural 
'Whiteness'  And  True  Color 


way  rgstores  natural  "whiteness"  to  teeth-pinkness  to  gums 

Removing  embedded  stain  means  bright- 
er pink  in  artificial  gums-cleaner  teeth 
look  more  like  new  — extra  protection 
from  denture  breath.  Dentists  say 
Kleemte  with  live  oxygen  is  twice  as 
effective  as  ordinary  toothpaste-a  strik- 
ing advance  over  other  leading  denture 
cleaners.  Get  Kleenite  at  all  drug 
coimters. 


Kleenite  with  live  oxygen  outperforms 
other  cleaners  in  two  ways.  It  cleans  den- 
ture surfaces  faster.  Enthusiastic  users 
say  that  it  removes  deeply  embedded 
i tains  more  completely. 

F.ister  cleaning  power  means  remov- 
inp  ■  ■  rr  aiutes  food  particles,  dingy  film 
or-causing  bacteria-no  all-night 
ig- often  no  brushing  at  all. 


HOW  TO  APPLY  MASCARA 


A  fringe  of  thick,  sweeping  eyelashes  will  give  your  eyes  marvelous  allure.  (IVIost 
glorious  example:  Garbo.)  Some  of  us  are  lucky  enough  to  be  born  with  them.  Where 
nature  has  been  less  generous,  mascara  will  effectively  make  up  the  deficit. 


THE  TOOLS:  Mascara  comes  in  four  forms: 
cake,  cream,  roll-on  and  brush-on.  Use 
cold  water  and  a  brush  to  make  paste  for 
applying  cake  mascara.  If  brush  gets  over- 
loaded, blot  off  the  excess  with  tissue.  Use 
dry  brush  with  cream  (from  tube).  Wands, 
either  roll-on  or  brush-on,  are  applied  di- 
rectly from  the  applicator.  Many  of  these 
last  two  contam  lash  lengtheners— fibers 
mixed  with  the  mascara  that  cling  to  the 
lashes.  If  lashes  stick  together,  sepa 
rate  them  with  a  clean,  dry  brush. 


THE  TECHNIQUE:  For  better  adherence, 
powder  lashes  before  applying  mascara. 
Stroke  downward  from  roots  to  ends  and 
apply  mascara  to  fop  side  of  upperjashes 
first.  Begin  at  inner  corner  and  work  out- 
ward. Wait  for  mascara  to  dry,  then  apply  to 
underneath  side  of  upper  lashes,  stroking 
upward  from  roots  to  ends.  Lashes  should 
be  evenly  coated.  For  the  effect  of  thicker 
lashes,  allow  lashes  to  dry  and  apply  an- 
other coat  to  under  side.  If  you  have  very 
straight  eyelashes,  or  if  you  wear  glasses 
that  tend  to  press  against  your  lashes,  use 
eyelash  curler  before  applying  mascara. 


SPECIAL  EFFECTS:  Use  a  little  mascara  on  sparse  lower  lashes  to  make  them 
more  visible  (but  not  if  you  have  deep-set  eyes).  To  keep  mascara  from  smudg- 
ing, hold  a  cotton-tipped  stick  under  lashes  as  you  apply.  If  your  eyes  are  close- 
set,  you  can  seemingly  set  them  farther  apart  by  applying  mascara  lightly  to  lower 
outer  lashes,  more  heavily  to  outer  corners  of  upper  lashes.  Round  eyes  need 
more  mascara  on  outer  half  of  both  upper  and  lower  lashes.  For  wide-set  eyes, 
apply  evenly  to  entire  upper  lashes  and  from  center  outward  on  lower  lashes 


jted  in  the  public  interest  for  the  Brand  ^\^mes  Foundation 


Why  women  today  no  longer  look  ^^old  at  30^^ 


Even  without  make>up,  of  course,  today's 
woman  seldom  looks  her  age.  Better  health 
has  kept  all  America  looking  younger  longer. 
But  for  the  extra  glamour  that  has  made 
American  women  the  envy  of  the  world,  you 
can  thank  the  endless  flow  of  new  and  im- 
proved cosmetics. 


Where  has  this  progress  come  from?  One 
simple  fact  of  American  business!  America's 
top  cosmetic  manufacturers— the  makers  of 
Leadership  Brands— know  it's  just  good  busi- 
ness to  invest  endlessly  in  product  quality. 
To  re-invest  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in 
developing  new  and  even  better  cosmetics 


and  toiletry  products. 

Thus,  everytime  you  buy  Leadership 
Brands  (instead  of  "off  brands"  that  never 
lead  the  way)  you  do  far  more  than  insure 
satisfaction  today.  You  insure  that  tomorrow 
will  bring  even  greater  progress— and  an  even 
better  way  of  life. 


For  better  quality  and  greater  progress 

nj  Leadership  Brands 

NOT  "off  brands"  that  never  lead  the  way 


Whaf s  the 
perfect  part 
for  ham? 


Betty  Crockei 
Scalloped  Potat 

Let's  face  it- ham  and  seal 
potatoes  belong  togethe 
while  the  oven's  on,  pop  i 
best  scalloped  potatoes 
ones  from  Betty  Crocker.  J\ 
ready  for  the  oven  in  t| 
minutes,  and  come  out  sa 
creamy,  and  golden-browr 


I  THINK  ABOUT  HIM 

continued  from  page  57 

out  until  we  have  an  all-out  war  that  in- 
volves you  directly,  and  I  hope  this  will 
never  happen.  . . . 

Ten  days  later  his  predicament  was 
over.  He  was  dead. 

".  .  .  and  although  words  are  inade- 
quate at  a  time  such  as  this  .  .  ."  wrote 
Captain  Payne's  senior  adviser  in  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Payne. 


Capt.  Leon  J.  Kramer,  of  Trenton, 
N.J.,  was  29  when  he  died  on  January 
31,  1963,  about  400  miles  north  of  Sai- 
gon. A  former  commanding  officer.  Col. 
H.  D.  Balliett,  who  was  probably  the 
greatest  influence  in  his  decision  to 
volunteer  for  service  in  Vietnam,  wrote 
to  Captain  Kramer's  mother: 

...  It  is  a  dirty,  stinking,  tough  fight 
that  cost  him  his  life,  but  as  necessary  to 
win,  in  my  opinion,  as  World  War  II  or 
Korea  .  .  . 

After  studying  for  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Charles  College  and  St.  Mary's  in 
Baltimore,  then  changing  his  mind,  Leon 
Kramer  joined  the  Army  for  a  three- 
year  tour  and  rt'-enlisted  for  an  addi- 
tional three  years.  An  excellent  student, 
he  learned  language.s  easily.  By  the  time 
he  finished  school  he  could  speak  French, 
German,  Rus.sian,  Polish,  Latin  and 
Hebrew.  Later  he  learned  Korean  and 
Vietnamese.  He  thought  of  leaving  the 
Army  to  study  law,  but  first  he  had  to 
•serve  overseas.  It  was  while  serving  in 
Korea  that  he  became  interested  in 
going  to  South  Vietnam.  After  a  six- 
week  training  course  at  Fort  Bragg, 
and  another  six  weeks  at  the  language 
school  in  Monterey,  Calif.,  he  reached 
Saigon  early  in  December,  1962.  He 
(lied  of  gunshot  wounds  in  the  chest  on 
January  31,  1963. 

In  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Kramer,  Colonel 
Balliett  continued: 

I  know  Captain  Kramer  as  well  a-i  I 
knew  any  olFicor  in  my  command.  Mo  was 
(if  Hpccial  interest  to  mo  because  of  his 
hrilliiincc  and  the  contributions  he  could 
make  lo  I  ho  men  ho  led  and  to  the  unit  as 
a  whole.  I  was  particularly  rough  on  him 
at  limes  and  he  never  failed  to  respond 
with  an  outslandinR  effort.  Ho  was  honesty 
and  integrity  al  their  bo.sl,  and  I  tried  hard 
lo  got  him  interested  in  the  Army  as  a 
career.  Kvory  task  ho  undertook  was  per- 
formed in  an  outstanding  manner,  and 
perhaps  I  "oversold"  him  on  the  Army 
l)ocau.se  he  did  suddenly  become  interested 
in  volunl{K>ring  for  Vietnam,  as  did  about 
10  of  his  fellow  officers.  .  .  . 

(Captain  Kramer  was  greatly  respected 
by  his  men.  ...  In  every  ca.se.  his  men 
always  'took  care  of  I>eon,  and  that  is 
probably  the  highest  compliment  an  officer 
can  receive  from  those  he  commands.  .  .  . 

Leon  Kramer  was  executive  officer  for 
Capt.  James  Jamison  at  Fort  Rucker 
during  about  two  months  in  1960. 
Captain  Jamison  wrote  to  Mrs.  Kramer: 

...  I  took  an  immediate  liking  to  the 
guy,  and  Lee  and  I  became  rather  close 
friends  for  that  short  period  of  time.  Since 
Lee  was  a  bachelor,  my  wife  and  I  had  him 
stop  over  at  our  house  several  times  for 
supper.  .  .  . 

I'll  not  deal  in  generalities  or  broad 
platitudes  in  saying  that  Lee  was  a  great 
guy  or  a  dedicated  professional  soldier. 
We  both  know  that  this  was  quite  true. 
I  valued  my  association  with  Lee  not  only 
because  he  always  made  me  feel  better  just 
to  be  with  him  but  also  because  I  knew 
that  deep  below  that  happy,  carefree  nature 
of  his  was  a  very  alert  and  conscientious 
mind.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Kramer,  I  cannot  justify  Lee's 
death,  because  there  is  no  justice  in  the 
death  of  one  who  above  all  else  was  so  very 
alive.  More  so  than  many  people,  Lee 
Kramer  deserved  to  live.  There  was  a  rea- 
son for  your  son's  death,  however.  ...  I 


know  that  in  losing  your  son  this  is  hard 
for  you  to  understand,  but  what  Lee  was 
doing  was  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
assigned  to  man  in  these  days.  .  .  . 

You  have  our  most  sincere  sympathy, 
but  most  of  all  your  boy  has  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  nation.  Personally  I  shall  never 
forget  him  or  what  he  died  for.  Who  could 
ever  forget  that  smile  of  his  or  the  wonderful 
guy  that  it  belonged  to? 

But  the  mother  of  the  man  who  was 
respected  and  admired  by  his  associates 
for  bravery,  dedication  and  intelligence 
was,  like  most  mothers,  worried  about 
whether  he  was  eating  well.  Almost  every 
letter  from  him  contained  assurances: 

6  January 

.  .  .  Thanks  for  the  package  with  all  the 
goodies.  Thanks,  but  really  there  is  no  need 
for  same,  and  I  hope  that  you  would  kindly 
discontinue  this  practice. 

Why?  Well  — I've  been  eating  native 
food  to  get  accustomed  to  it,  because  when 
we  leave  Quang  Ngai  which  is  six  days  a 
week  we  have  no  means  to  store  or  refrig- 
erate U.S.  food.  But  we  do  supplement  it 
with  U.S.  canned  goods.  .  .  .  We  have  a 
one-burner  gas  stove  for  making  coffee  and 
heating  soup.  So  actually  we  eat  very  well. 

We  usually  eat  native  so  as  not  to  offend 
the  people.  They  are  proud  to  feed  us  and 
things  aren't  too  bad.  .  .  . 

Leon  was  one  of  eight  children.  "Lee 
was  my  next  to  oldest  son,"  Mrs. 
Kramer  said.  "We  were  very  close  .  .  . 
he  was  interested  in  so  many  things;  he 
tried  to  see  and  do  as  much  as  he  could. 
When  he  was  on  a  thirty-day  leave  in 
the  States,  he  took  a  two-week  trip  to 
Europe  he  brought  a  coffee  set  back 
for  me.  He  never  went  anywhere  without 
bringing  something  back  for  me.  In 
Korea  he  spent  his  spare  evening  hours 
taking  a  course  and  built  a  stereo  phono- 
graph. He  spent  two  hundred  dollars 
and  a  hundred  fifty  hours  to  construct  it. 

"He  lived  in  a  hut  with  no  running 
water.  I  u.sed  to  lie  in  bed  at  night  and 
think  about  Lee  and  wonder  if  he  had 
a  bed  to  sleep  in.  We  get  .so  spoiled; 
I  was  doing  some  marketing  last  week 
and  I  had  to  stand  out  in  the  hot  sun 
for  a  few  minutes  and  it  bothered  me. 
Then  I  remembered  my  son  lived  in 
worse  heat  than  that  all  the  time. 

"We  fried  to  phone  him  just  before 
Christmas,  but  there  were  no  phones 
anywhere  except  in  Saigon.  We  wrote 
to  Lee  and  a,sked  him  to  call  us  on  his 
day  ofT  when  he  could  get  to  Saigon. 
But  he  found  that  no  phone  calls  were 
permitted  in  Vietnam  on  Sunday.  We 
never  spoke  to  him  after  that. 

"My  daughter  Helen  had  been  inter- 
viewed for  a  job  in  New  York.  When 
the  telegram  came  we  were  sure  it  was 
from  the  company,  letting  her  know. 
We  read  it  again  and  again  and  again. 
We  thought  it  must  be  a  mistake.  Then 
we  called  my  brother— who's  a  priest— 
in  Camden.  He  came  right  over." 

Seventeen-year-old  Meredith  tells  her 
version  of  what  happened  that  evening: 
"I  was  working  at  school.  We  were  hav- 
ing a  dance  that  night,  and  I  called  my 
sister  to  tell  her  how  the  girls  were  going 
to  dress.  My  uncle  answered  the  phone. 
I  said,  'Uncle,  what  are  you  doing 
there?'  He  said  he  had  just  dropped  in, 
and  I  asked  him  to  tell  Terri  the  girls 
were  wearing  sneaks  and  Bermudas. 
He  said,  'She  won't  be  going  to  the 
dance  tonight.'  'What  happened?'  I 
asked,  and  all  he  would  say  was  'Get 
ready  and  I'll  pick  you  right  up.'  All  I 
could  think  of  was  that  something  had 
happened  to  my  mother— what  was  my 
uncle  doing  there  suddenly?  I  was  very 
frightened  and  I  wouldn't  get  off  the 
phone  till  he  told  me." 

Terri  called  her  brother  in  Florida. 


here  was  something  wrong  with  the 
e,  and  we  couldn't  get  him  on  the 
one.  The  operator  called  the  sheriff, 
d  he  drove  to  his  house  to  tell  him. 
ter  my  sister-in-law  told  us  he  just 
,  there  for  three  days.  He  couldn't 
(ve.  Fred  and  Lee  were  very  close." 
'It  took  two  weeks  for  his  body  to 
returned,"  said  Mrs.  Kramer.  "We 
in't  know  anything  until  he  arrived 
San  Francisco.  He  was  supposed  to 
ich  Philadelphia  at  three  A.M.  My 
jther  went  to  the  airport,  but  the 
me  was  delayed  and  he  had  to  wait. 
Two  weeks  after  the  funeral  his  per- 
lal  belongings  arrived.  I  had  to  get 
brother  again,  to  help  me  open  the 
xes.  I  couldn't  bear  to  do  it  myself, 
erything  was  in  there — his  clothing, 
books,  records,  even  a  half-used  tube 
toothpaste  and  soap.  Why  did  they 
ve  to  send  his  toothpaste?  .  .  .  There 
tape  recording.  We  guessed  it  was 
Tiething  Lee  was  planning  to  send  to 
but  for  a  long,  long  time  I  couldn't 
in.  I  couldn't  listen  to  his  voice, 
nally  I  decided  I  could,  and  we  found 
neone  in  town  who  had  a  recorder 
It  would  play  it  back.  But  it  wasn't 
voice.  They  had  sent  it  by  mistake, 
belonged  to  another  soldier  who  had 
ed  in  Lee's  room  before  him. 
'We  didn't  really  know  exactly  how 
e  died.  I  keep  wondering  .  .  .  how  fast 
was.  I  wrote  to  his  commanding 
cer  asking  for  more  information.  He 
s  on  emergency  leave  in  the  States 
d  he  sent  me  the  names  of  two  other 
nericans  who  were  with  Lee  that  day. 
ivrote  to  them,  but  they  both  said 
y  were  not  close  enough  to  know. 
note  to  the  colonel  again,  and  he  said 
only  one  who  was  actually  with  him 
a  Vietnamese,  and  he  does  not 
ow  any  English.  He  suggested  in  his 
ter  that  I  end  my  search;  he  tried  to 
ure  me  that  Lee  died  instantly  with- 
suflfering.  The  official  description  of 
battle  came  later,  when  he  was 
arded  the  Bronze  Star,  but  it  just  says 
tally  wounded.'  I  guess  I  should  be- 
/e  what  the  colonel  said.  .  .  ." 
Wrs.  Kramer  learned  of  the  planeside 
vice  conducted  for  her  son  and  has 
n  corresponding  with  the  priest,  the 
v.  Nguyen  van  Bich.  In  each  letter 
priest  asked  for  help  for  his  church 
i  parish,  including  in  one  a  snapshot 
half-built  church.  Mrs.  Kramer  has  so 
sent  him  clothing  for  children  and 
.  Four  days  after  Leon  Kramer  was 
ed,  his  last  letter,  written  the  previous 
nday,  arrived. 

iCramer  wrote  about  having  attended 
'clock  Mass  that  morning,  and  de- 
bed  the  church  and  service  in  detail, 
arking  tlje  quiet  reverence  of  the  con- 
egation.  He  also  devoted  a  paragraph 
the  priest : 

The  priest,  I  am  told,  is  quite  a  charac- 
.  He  built  his  church  about  five  years  ago 
d  has  15,000  parishioners.  He  still  writes 
the  U.S.,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany 
contributions,  claiming  he  still  needs 
oney  for  his  church  building  as  being  in- 
plete.  He  uses  the  money  to  build  high 
lools,  and  (.or  charity  plus  his  own  car  and 
rses.  If  he  wrote  for  money  for  a  school, 
would  get  nothing — so  every  priest  needs 
hurch,  so  he  always  writes  for  money  to 
ild  his  church.  .  .  . 

I  keep  thinking  .  .  ."  says  Mrs. 
ramer,  "I  go  over  things  in  my 
ind.  ...  If  he  had  not  volunteered 
then— the  rest  of  his  company  went 
ter — maybe  it  wouldn't  have  hap- 
med  .  .  .  but  I  guess  you  can't  think 
at  way.  ...  I  guess  I  always  come 
ck  to  the  belief  that  Fate  plays  a  big 


part  .  .  .  and  certain  things  must 
happen.  .  . . 

"It's  a  little  easier  now.  Time  helps. 
And  having  my  big  family  was  wonder- 
ful for  me.  But  it's  still  very  hard.  I 
think  about  him  all  the  time.  .  .  .  Yet 
how  much  worse  it  must  be  for  those 
poor  young  wives  .  .  .  small  children 
without  fathers.  .  .  ." 

"I  realize  that  little  can  be  said  to 
comfort  you  in  this  hour  of  your  bereave- 
ment . .  ."  wrote  his  commanding  officer. 


OCT. 


1963 


MRS.  BARB.^R.\  M.  W.^DSWORTH 
COTULLA,  TEX. 

I  REGRET  TO  INFORM  YOU  THAT  NO  FURTHER 
INFORM.WION  HAS  BEEN  RECEIVED  TO  DATE 
CONCERNING  YOUR  MISSING  HUSBAND,  CAP- 
TAIN DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH.  EXTENSIVE 
SEARCH  OPER.mONS  ARE  BEING  CONTINUED 
AND  WHEN  ANY  INFORMATION  IS  RECEIVED 
YOU  WILL  BE  NOTIFIED  IMMEDIATELY.  MAY 
I  AGAIN  EXTEND  MY  SINCERE  SYMP.\THY 
DURING  THIS  PERIOD  OF  ANXIETY. 

MAJ.  GEN.  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  HAIiDAHA  WADSWORTH 

CO'l  I  LI.A.  TK.\. 

vorii  tki,i;gham  of  12  October  h.as  been 

HECi:i\KD.  THE  LATEST  INFORMATION  RE- 
CEIVED INDICATES  THAT  THE  CRASHED  T-28 
HAS  NOT  YET  BEEN  RE.ACHED  BY  THE  RESCUE 
PARTY.  IT  IS  ANTICIPATED  THAT  THE  CRASH 
SCENE  WILL  BE  RE.ACHED  WITHIN  THE  NEXT 
24  HOURS.  YOU  WILL  BE  KEPT  ADVISED  IM- 
MEDIATELY UPON  RECEIPT  OF  FURTHER 
INFORM.mON. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  BARBARA  WADSWORTH  ^^^^ 
COTULLA,  TEX. 

REFERENCE  MY  PREVIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  MISSING  STATUS  OF  YOUR 
HUSBAND,  CAPTAIN  DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH, 
THE  LATEST  INFORMATION  INDICATES  THAT 
ONLY  CERTAIN  PARTS  OF  THE  T-2S  AIRCRAFT 
HA\  E  BEEN  LOCATED.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
WRECK.AGE  OR  THE  POSSIBILITY  FOR  SURVIVAL 
HAS  NOT  YET  BEEN  REPORTED  BY  THE  OVER- 
SEAS COMMANDER.  YOU  WILL  BE  KEPT  AD- 
\ISED,  MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  B.\RBARA  WADSWORTH  ^^"^^  ^""^ 
COTULLA,  TEX. 

REFERENCE  MY  PREVIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  MISSING  ST.\TUS  OF  YOUR 
HUSBAND,  CAPTAIN  DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH.  A 
REPORT  JUST  RECEIVED  STATES  THAT  THE 
SEARCH  PARTY  HAS  NOW  RE.ACHED  THE  SITE 
OF  THE  WRECKAGE  BUT  NO  SURVIVORS  OR 
REMAINS  HAVE  BEEN  FOUND.  YOU  WILL  BE 
KEPT  ADVISED. 

MAJOR  GENER.\L  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  ST.\TES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  BARBARA  WADSWORTH  ^'^'^^  '^''^ 
COTULLA,  TEX. 

REFERENCE  YOUR  TELEGRAM  OF  16  OCTOBER 
1963  CONCERNING  YOUR  HUSBAND,  CAPTAIN 
DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH.  THE  WING  AND  TAIL 
ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  T-2S  AIRCR.AFT  WERE 
FOUND.  WE  HAVE  NOT  AS  YET  RECEIVED  ANY 
INDICATION  .AS  TO  THE  POSSIBILITY  FOR 
SURVIVAL.  DENSE  JUNGLE  IS  HINDERING 
EFFECTIVE  SEARCH  EFFORTS. 

M.UOR  GENERAL  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL. 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  ST.ATES  AIR  FORCE 
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MRS.  BARBARA  WADSWORTH 
COTULLA.  TKX. 

REFERENCE  .MY  PREVIOUS  WIRES  CONCERN- 
ING YOUR  HUSBAND.  CAPT.AIN  DEAN  A.  WADS- 
WORTH. THE  SEARCH  PARTY  H.\S  STILL  BEEN 


UN.ABLE  TO  PINPOINT  THE  WRECKAGE  OF  HIS 
AIRCRAFT  WITH  THE  l.XCKI'TION  OF  THOSE 
PARTS  ALREADY  REl'ORTED  TO  YOU.  I  REALIZE 
IT  MUST  SEEM  UNBELIEVABLE  TO  YOU  THAT 
THEY  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  FOUXU  MOKE  WHECK- 
AGE  BY  THIS  TIME,  BUT  THl'  JUNGLE  IS  E.\- 
TRE.MELY  DENSE  AND  THERE  HAS  BEEN 
STEADY  EXE.MV  GROUND  FIRE  UNTIL  TOD.AY. 
THE  SEARCH  PARTY  IS  CONTINUING  ITS  EF- 
FORTS. PLEASE  ACCEPT  MY  CONTINUED  SY.M- 
PATHV  DURING  THE.SE  ANXIOUS  DAYS 

M.UOR  GENERAL  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL. 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  BARBARA  WADSWORTH  ''''"^ 
COTULLA,  TEX. 

REFERENCE  IS  MADE  TO  MY  PREVIOUS  MES- 
SAGES CONCERNING  YOUR  HUSBAND,  CAPT.AIN 
DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH.  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THE 
MISSING  AIRCRAFT  HAS  BEEN  SUSPENDED, 
SINCE  THE  COMMANDER  AT  THE  SCENE  H.AS 
CONCLUDED  THAT  FURTHER  EFFORTS  WOULD 
BE  TO  NO  AV.AIL.  YOUR  HUSBAND  S  COMMAN- 
DER IS  WRITING  YOU  A  LETTER  WHICH  WILL 
CONTAIN  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
UNDER  WHICH  THE  AIRCRAFT  IS  MISSING. 
MEANWHILE,  CAPTAIN  WADSWORTH  WILL  BE 
OFFICIALLY  CARRIED  IN  A  MISSING  ST.ATUS 
PENDING  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ALL 
THE  FACTORS  PERTAINING  TO  HIS  ST.ATUS. 
SHOULD  CIRCUMSTANCES  WARRANT  CHANGE 
IN  HIS  ST.ATUS,  YOU  WILL  BE  NOTIFIED  IM- 
MEDI.ATELY.  PLEASE  ACCEPT  MY  SINCERE 
SYMPATHY  DURING  THIS  TRYING  TIME. 

M.AJOR  GENER.AL  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

MRS.  BARBARA  WADSWORTH,  ''''"^ 
REPORT  DELIVERY 

COTULLA,  TEX. 

REFERENCE  MY  PREVIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS 
CONCERNING  THE  MISSING  STATUS  OF  YOUR 
HUSBAND,  CAPTAIN  DEAN  A.  WADSWORTH.  HIS 
COMMANDER  AND  STAFF  HAVE  COMPLETED 
AN.ALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION  OF  ALL  THE 
FACTORS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  .AIRCRAFT  ACCI- 
DENT. IT  IS  WITH  DEEP  REGRET  THAT  I  MUST 
OFFICIALLY  INFORM  YOU  ALL  EVIDENCE  CON- 
CLUSIVELY INDICATES  THAT  YOUR  HUSBAND 
DIED  AS  A  RESULT  OF  THE  CRASH  8  OCTOBER 
1963,  THE  DET.AILS  OF  WHICH  WERE  PREVI- 
OUSLY REPORTED  TO  YOU.  WE  HAVE  ARRANGED 
FOR  YOUR  HUSBAND  S  COMMANDER  TO  WRITE 
YOU  A  LETTER  WHICH  WILL  REL.ATE  ALL  THE 
KNOWN  FACTS  .ABOUT  HIS  DEATH.  AS  YET, 
YOUR  HUSBAND'S  REM.AINS  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
RECOVERED.  THE  MORTUARY  BRANCH  DIREC- 
TORATE OF  SUPPLY  AND  SERVICES,  THIS 
HEADQUARTERS,  WILL  COMMUNICATE  WITH 
YOU  FURTHER  CONCERNING  THIS  MATTER. 
A  REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  A  NEARBY  AIR 
FORCE  B.ASE  WILL  CALL  ON  YOU  AS  SOON  AS 
THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  IS  RECEIVED  BY  THEM. 
HE  WILL  ASSIST  YOU  IN  ANY  WAY  POSSIBLE. 
PLEASE  ACCEPT  MY  SINCERE  SYMP.ATHY  IN 
THIS  HOUR  OF  GRIEF. 

MAJOR  GEN.  G.  B.  GREENE  JR., 
DIRECTOR  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL, 
HEADQUARTERS  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE 

Barbara  and  Dean  Wadsworth  met  in 
Bayan,  Tex.,  during  her  first  year  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  They  were  married 
three  months  later.  "He  kept  saying  he 
did  not  believe  in  whirlwind  marriages  " 

He  had  left  college  in  his  senior  year 
to  join  the  Air  Force.  After  pilot  training 
and  gunnery  school,  he  became  a  regular 
officer  in  the  Air  Force  in  1954.  The 
Wadsworths  lived  in  many  temporary 
homes,  like  most  military  families. 

"But  it  was  interesting,"  says  Mrs. 
Wadsworth.  "I  became  very  used  to  the 
military  life.  The  families  all  share  some- 
thing very  special.  And  I  saw  a  lot  more 
of  the  world  than  I  would  ever  have  had 
the  chance  to.  I  could  write  a  book  about 
some  of  the  experiences  we've  had.  .  .  . 
In  Ramore,  six  hundred  miles  north 
of  Toronto,  niy  children  walked  to  school 
in  sixty-below-zero  temperature  every 
day.  But  it  was  (Continued) 
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TUSS\ 
introduces  new 

FORMULA  II 

the  potent  extra-protection 
antiperspirant/ deodorant 
created  for  everyday  use 

Formula  II  is  the  exfra-protection  anti- 
perspirant and  deodorant  "buffered"  to 
make  it  safe  for  clothes— non-irritating 
to  normal  skin.  That  means  you  can  use 
it  every  day  to  keep  your  underarms 
drier,  odor-free  longer.  You  and  your 
clothes  will  have  more  protection! 

If  your  perspiration  "pulse"  is  hyperac- 
tive—runaway—so that  you  suffer  from 
excessive,  embarrassing  underarm 
moisture  and  odor,  get  Formula  II.  In 
Cream  or  Roll-On.  Costs  a  little  more 
but  worth  it. 


For  people  with  an  average  perspiration 
pulse:  Tussy's  famous  Cream,  Stick,  and 
Roll-On— newly  improved  to  make  them 
even  more  effective.  Still  only  $1.00  each, 
plus  tax. 


TUSSY  REALLY  CARES 
about  people  who  care 
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I  THINK  ABOUT  HIM  continued 

only  a  few  blocks,  and  I  found  it  was  safer 
than  driving  them  over  the  icy  roads.  And 
the  neighbors  assured  me  their  chilaren 
had  been  ddinu  ir  fnr  years. 

"Dean  wanird  i-  /o  to  Vietnam.  It 
was  terribly  iinpoi  ail  to  him.  Wlien  he 
volunteered,  his  CO.  at  Otis,  Massa- 
chusetts, didn't  want  to  release  him.  He 
also  had  a  health  problem,  and  went  tc  a 
lot  of  trouble  requesting  additional  exam- 
inations until  theyagreed  fceivas  all  right. 
That  was  the  spring  of  '63.  He  had  just 
been  accepted  for  AJIT  (Air  Force 
Institute  of  T^c' nology)  training  to 
begin  Septe;r.~e:'  '64,  and  he  was  tenta- 
tively 'frosE.i'  to  the  United  States. 
But  he  felt  the  Communists  were  get- 
ting too  ciose  to  home.  The  Air  Force 
had  sptnt  twelve  years  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  train  him— and  he  could 
and  must  do  his  part  in  Vietnam  before 
going  to  school.  They  finally  decided  he 
could  go  to  Vietnam  and  return  before 
beginning  classes. 

"When  the  orders  came  we  had  two 
days  to  pack  up  our  three  children  and 
all  our  beloriK  ngs,  close  the  house  and 
start  driving  home.  We  reached  Cotulla 
(Tf.'xas)  on  Sunday  and  he  left  the  next 
afternoon  for  Reno,  Nevada,  for  a  two- 
week  survival  course.  They  had  to  spend 
one  week  out  in  the  mountains  in  groups 
of  eight  with  a  minimum  of  supplies. 

"Then  we  spent  two  and  a  half  months 
in  Florida.  He  (lew  'l'-28's,  .studied 
French,  look  a  judo  course,  had  gunnery 
brush-up  and  lectures  on  Vietnam.  Me 
left  for  South  Vietnam  in  August.  After 
he  was  there  for  a  while,  he  received  the 
information  that  he  was  'frozen'  to  the 
United  States. 

"My  husband's  body  was  never  found 
you  know,"  Mrs.  Wadsworth  said  sud- 
denly, in  the  voice  of  a  little  girl  who 
has  been  hurt.  "They  never  told  me 
exactly  what  happened.  The  only  infor- 
mation I  got  was  much  later  when  a  man 
who  said  he  was  a  friend  of  my  hus- 
band's came  to  see  me.  Dean  never  men- 
tioned him  in  his  letters,  and  I  know, 
from  certain  things  he  said,  that  he 
could  not  have  known  Dean  very  well. 
Rut  he  said  he  was  also  a  clo.se  friend 
of  the  pilot  who  flew  the  other  plane  in 
that  mission,  who  saw  Dean  go  down, 
and  he  told  him  exactly  what  happened. 

"At  first  Dean  was  stationed  south 
of  Saigon,  fiying  T-28's,  giving  protec- 
tive coverage  to  helicopters  carrying  out 
Vietnamese  women  and  children  shot  by 
the  Viet  Cong.  Dean  was  very  upset  by 
what  was  happening  to  the  women  and 
children.  In  one  letter  he  said,  'Thank 
God  our  children  are  in  America-  for 
the  Vietnamese  have  it  pretty  rough 
over  here.'  Then  he  was  sent  to  Da  Nang 
as  an  'instructor  to  the  Vietnamese  Air 
Force.'  He  flew  bombing  missions  against 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  T-28's.  He  found 
no  fault  with  the  T-28's  except  the 
terrible  heat. 

"That  day— October  8  —he  went  out 
on  a  bombing  mission.  There  was  a  Viet- 
namese with  Dean  in  hi,,  plane,  and  two 
'  in  the  other  plane.  The  other  pilot 
nlane  start  to  go  down,  but 
li  '1  up  and  glided  down  and 

landei  I'-.i  .,ot  crash  and  there  was 
no  exp  n  The  other  pilot  circled 
back  over  me  jraa  and  reported  it  by 
radio  immediii  There  was  some 
question  about  he  really  gave 

them  the  exact  spot,  .r  why  he  didn't 
drop  some  sort  of  flare.  Ivt  this  part  is 
a  little  confused— it  was  never  really 
explained  to  me.  Anyway,  within  a  few 


hours  two  helicopters  were  sent  out,  with 
six  men  in  each,  including  one  doctor. 
They  both  crashed,  and  all  twelve  men 
were  killed.  The  search  went  on  for  two 
weeks,  with  four  hundred  men  looking 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  They  found 
the  right  wing  and  the  top— I  don't 
know  what  it's  called  but  the  top  part 
of  the  tail;  you  know,  the  part  that 
sticks  up?  But  they  never  found 
Dean.  .  .  .  And  they  never  found  the 
rest  of  the  plane.  .  .  .  After  two  months 
they  said  it  would  be  better  for  me  and 
the  children  if  he  were  declared  dead  so 
that  we  could  get  the  benefits.  I  didn't 
want  him  to  be  declared  dead,  but  I 
suppose  it's  not  fair  to  the  children. 

"There  were  two  official  inquiries,  but 
I  don't  know  what  they  found  out.  The 
orders  for  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross,  which  usually 
describe  the  whole  thing,  just  said  'plane 
crashed  all  other  information  classi- 
fied.' Mrs.  Wadsworth  said  she  tried  to 
learn  more. 

"I  wrote  some  more  letters,  but  all  the 
answers  said  that  no  other  information 
was  available.  I  wrote  to  someone  in 
Washington  who  had  something  to  do 
with  one  of  the  inquiries  it  was  his  job 
to  see  that  papers  and  that  sort  of  thing 
were  in  order  but  he  said  he  wasn't 
there  and  didn't  have  Dean's  file  that 
the  commanding  officer  in  Vietnam  had 
it.  I  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  transferred  and 
the  file  was  left  with  the  new  CO." 

"Did  you  write  to  him?" 

"I  don't  know  who  he  is.  ...  I  don't 
want  to  ask  any  more  questions.  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  tradition  of  the  Air  P'orce, 
they've  given  me  all  the  information 
they  have." 

"What  about  the  classified  informa- 
tion they  mentioned?" 

"I  really  think  they're  just  embar- 
ras.se(l  because  they  weren't  able  to 
learn  any  more  about  it,. so  they  called  it 
classified.  Dean  wouldn't  want  me  to 
pre.ss  any  further.  Flying  was  his  whole 
life.  It  would  degrade  my  husband  to 
be  bitter.  I  gue.ss  military  wives  are 
trained  along  with  the  men.  .  .  . 

"It's  strange,  you  know,  they  had 
dropped  napalm  bombs— there  had  to 
be  fires  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  . 

"And  I  keep  wondering— how  could  a 
whole  plane  just  disappear  .  .  .  and  even 
if  it  did  crash,  how  far  from  the  wing 
could  the  rest  of  the  plane  be  scattered 
in  that  dense  jungle? 

"Two  nights  after  Dean  left,  Debbie— 
my  eight-year-old  -  was  crying  and  my 
mother  took  her  in  bed  with  her,  and 
Debbie  said,  'Daddy's  going  to  get 
wounded,  and  he's  going  to  get  the 
Purple  Heart,  but  he  won't  be  dead, 
he's  not  going  to  be  dead.' 

"And  then  when  the  telegram  came, 
and  the  Purple  Heart,  she  said,  'See,  I 
told  you.'  Now  she  just  keeps  saying, 
'See  I  told  you,  he's  coming  back,  he's 
not  dead,  Daddy's  coming  back.' 

"I  know  realistically  that  his  chance 
of  being  alive  is  almost  nonexistent. 
But  there  is  something  inside  of  me  .  .  . 
that  believes  in  miracles.  ...  I  guess  you 
believe  what  you  want  to  believe.  But 
I  keep  thinking  ...  he  had  that  survival 
training,  and  even  before  that  Dean  was 
used  to  living  outdoors  ...  the  moun- 
tains .  .  .  woods  .  .  .  and  he  knew  how  to 
take  care  of  himself.  And  the  other  man 
with  him  was  Vietnamese— he  would 
know  how  to  get  along  in  the  jungle— 
and  I've  been  told  that  when  they're 
captured,  if  there's  a  Vietnamese,  they 
don't  torture  them  so  much.  .  .  . 


"But  I  know  it's  wrong  for  me  to  be 
thinking  this  way.  It's  better  for  the 
children,  for  all  of  us,  if  I  begin  to  accept 
it.  And  sometimes  I  think  I  should,  and 
I  want  to,  but  my  little  girl  keeps  saying, 
'Daddy  is  coming  back!'  She  won't  let 
anyone  say  anything  ...  so  how  .  .  . 
how  can  I  ...  oh,  I'm  sorry,  I'm 
sorry  .  .  ."  She  kept  trying  to  dry  her 
cheeks  with  a  paper  tissue.  ".  . .  how  can 
I  begin  to  accept  his  death  if  my  little 
girl  won't  let  me  .  .  .  how  can  I  .  .  ." 

"These  words  of  mine  will  not  bring 
you  comfort  .  .  ."  wrote  the  Major 
General,  U.S.A.F. 

• 

"...  I  had  left  Tampa,"  said  Mrs. 
Charles  Holloway,  "and  moved  to  Colo- 
rado, and  returned  here  (to  Tampa j  in 
October.  Mail  is  still  following  me 
around.  People  do  strange  things  when 
in  shock,  and  I  have  been  no  exception." 

Olive  Holloway  doesn't  remember 
much  about  what  happened  during  the 
months  following  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  Vietnam.  Details  are  missing 
and  dates  are  confused.  She  knows  that 
she  put  her  five  children  in  a  station 
wagon,  one  of  two  cars,  and  with  two 
other  women  and  the  child  of  one  of 
them  and  a  large  dog  they  drove  to 
Colorado,  where  she  thought  some  kind 
of  relief  was  waiting  for  her. 

"We  had  been  stationed  there  for  a 
while  the  year  before.  We  found  a  spot 
and  knew  that  this  was  where  we  wanted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  bought 
a  hou.se  and  were  planning  to  come  back 
there  in  six  years  when  Charles  was  due 
to  retire.  We  were  building  our  patio 
when  the  orders  for  Vietnam  came. 

"Colorado  was  where  we  had  been 
very  happy  together.  I  thought  I  could 
recapture  something  there.  But  it  was 
a  mistake.  P'or  a  short  while  I  lived  in 
some  kind  of  hysterical  unreal  state - 
almost  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Then 
I  suddenly  became  very  ill  and  they  had 
to  send  for  my  brother.  He  fiew  out  and 
took  me  home.  Now  I  know  I  have  to 
live  in  Tampa.  It's  my  hometown. 
And  Charles  and  I  never  lived  here 
together.  So  there  are  no  memories. 

"When  Charles  left  us  on  November 
twentieth,  1962,  I  knew  I  would  never 
see  him  again.  We  had  both  been  feeling 
it  for  some  time,  but  finally  it  became 
such  a  real  and  heavy  thing  between  us 
we  had  to  talk  about  it.  But  we  decided 
to  pray  and  hope. 

"While  Charles  was  away  I  felt  sleepy 
most  of  the  time.  Everything  seemed  in 
a  fog,  and  sleep  was  a  wonderful  escape. 
We  had  always  been  together.  In  Ger- 
many Charles  said  it  was  two  hundred 
forty  steps  from  the  desk  in  his  oflJice  to 
our  front  door.  Our  longest  separation 
had  been  during  the  first  year  of  our 
marriage  when  he  was  in  Texas  for  four 
months.  But  I  was  such  a  young  girl, 
I  think  I  secretly  welcomed  the  chance 
to  be  home  with  Mother  for  a  little 
while  again. 

"I  ran  away  from  home  when  I  was 
seventeen  because  Mother  didn't  ap- 
prove of  the  marriage.  I  guess  I  didn't 
go  very  far,  and  they  caught  up  with  me. 
I  said  to  Mother,  'You  can  lock  me  in 
my  room,  you  can  bar  the  windows,  do 
anything  you  like,  but  sooner  or  later 
I'll  escape  and  marry  Charles.' 

"  'Very  well,  young  lady,'  Mother 
said,  'if  you're  really  serious,  you  call 
that  boy  on  the  phone  this  minute  and 
tell  him  to  come  right  over  and  I'll  call 
the  minister  and  we'll  make  arrange- 
ments.' She  just  thought  we  were  too 


young,  but  she  grew  to  love  Charle 

"On  December  twenty-second  I  wol 
up  in  a  daze.  I  knew  there  was  somethir 
terrible.  I  left  the  children  with  my  sisti 
while  I  did  my  marketing,  and  the 
instead  of  picking  them  up  I  first  wei 
back  to  my  house  to  leave  the  package 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles.  I  wante 
to  go  to  sleep,  but  I  took  the  letter  I 
the  post  office  and  then  went  to  my  si 
ter's.  She  asked  me  to  stay  for  coffe 
and  while  we  were  sitting  at  the  tabl 
my  mother  called.  I  knew  when  th 
phone  rang  that  that  was  the  thing  thi 
had  been  hanging  over  me  all  day. 
don't  remember  what  I  did,  but  my  sii 
ter  says  I  screamed.  I  remember  thini 
ing  through  all  of  it  that  I  had  to  te 
the  children.  My  sister  took  me  to  he 
bedroom.  I  remember  her  standing  ovt 
me,  praying.  The  children  were  cryinj 

"The  telegram  had  come  to  my  housi 
and  when  I  wasn't  there  they  took 
to  my  mother's.  She  hadn't  meant  t 
tell  me  on  the  phone,  she  just  wanted  t 
see  if  I  was  there,  but  she  must  have  tol 
my  sister,  and  when  I  heard  my  sister' 
voice,  I  knew. 

"When  Charles  died  I  wanted  to  g€ 
rid  of  everything.  I  gave  away  his  clothe 
before  his  body  came  back  two  week 
later.  I  even  threw  away  some  of  hi 
letters  that  came  after  he  died.  I  can' 
remember  the  day  of  the  funeral  excep 
for  certain  things.  Major  Corniel,  who  wa 
his  commanding  officer  in  Germany,  too 
the  flag  from  the  coffin  and  handed  it  t 
me.  'Ollie,'  he  said,  'treasure  this  jus 
the  way  Charles  did.' 

"The  Government  provides  a  marke 
for  the  grave,  but  they  won't  put  'killer 
in  Vietnam'  on  it,  because  this  is  not  rec 
ognized  as  a  war.  A  friend  of  ours.  Cap 
tain  Pace,  insisted  on  buying  th 
marker.  It's  bronze,  with  a  border  o 
pine  cones— that  was  Charles's  favorit 
tree— and  there  are  wings  and  'Vietnam 
engraved  on  it. 

"I  was  never  told  exactly  how  he  died 
I  didn't  really  want  to  know.  I  keej 
wondering  about  the  different  report 
I've  had.  One  said  'instantly.'  A  news 
paper  article  said  'a  few  hours  later.' 
suppose,  even  if  he  were  still  alive  for  ; 
few  hours,  he  would  have  been  uncon 
scious,  because  the  shot  went  througl 
his  head.  I'm  sure  he  couldn't  have  beei 
conscious.  ...  I  was  told  of  an  office 
who's  at  a  camp  not  too  far  from  here 
who  knows  exactly  how  he  died.  I  hav( 
some  friends  who  live  there,  and  they'vi 
been  begging  me  to  spend  a  few  week 
with  them.  I'd  like  to,  .but  I'm  afraic 
I'll  meet  this  ofl[icer  and  hear  the  storv 

"His  body  came  home  with  the  recom 
mendation  that  the  casket  not  b< 
opened— you  see,  it  took  two  weeks,  I'n 
sure  that  was  the  reason.  A  wife  cai 
reverse  that  decision,  though.  All 
wanted  to  know  was  whether  it  reall; 
was  Charles.  I  wanted  to  be  sure.  .A.n( 
I  asked  if  I  could  request  that  it  bi 
opened  for  my  brother  and  brother-in 
law  to  look.  And  they  did.  .  .  .  Now  ; 
wish  I  had  looked.  Maybe  I  would  hav< 
believed  sooner  that  he  had  died.  .  . 

"You  see,  for  a  long,  long  time,  I  just 
wouldn't  believe  that  Charles  was  dead 
I  just  didn't  accept  it.  I  was^convinced  il 
was  a  plot— a  master  plan— he  was  or 
a  secret  mission  and  would  come  back.  1 
couldn't  accept  his  death  until  the  time 
when  he  was  supposed  to  come  home  the 
following  September.  And  he  didn't  . . 
and  he  didn't  .  .  .  and  he  didn't  .  .  ." 

"I  sincerely  hope,"  wrote  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Holloway's  commanding 
officer  to  Mrs.  Holloway,  {Continued] 
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What  does  a  beautiful 
figure  go  home  to? 


Usually,  a  Borg  Scale 


A  Borg  makes  weight-watching  easy,  for 
it's  Certified  A<  urate.  Gain  or  lose  even 
a  pound,  you  kpo.v  it.  The  Hi-IVlagni-Fi 
model  pops  out  your  weight  in  giant 
figures.  Choice  of  4  coiors.  $15.00.  Other 
Borgs,  $7.95  up.  No  other  scale  ;s  made 
like  a  Borg.  Product  of  S^nnp  // 
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I  THINK  ABOUT  HIM  continued 

"the  knowledge  that  he  was  an  outstand- 
ing aviator  and  exemplary  warrant  offi- 
cer and  died  while  serving  his  country 
will  comfort  you  in  this  hour  of  great 
sorrow."  ^ 

On  April  5,  1964,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Shannon 
sent  a  letter  to  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  which 
was  read  in  the  Senate  and  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  17: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  writing  you  for  an  answer  to  ques- 
tions that  I  sincerely  hope  you  can  give  me. 

I  am  also  asking  for  answers  from  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  McNamara,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  Senate.  Certainly,  of 
all  mentioned,  someone  can  give  a  straight 
answer  and  not  meaningless  words  that  do 
not  amount  to  a  

My  son,  1st  Lt.  Kenneth  A.  Shannon, 
a  helicopter  pilot,  departed  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  on  March  6,  destination  Vietnam. 
Arriving  Saigon  March  10,  and  his  opera- 
tion headquarters  March  12. 

On  March  l.i  we  received  a  telegram  from 
t  he  Secretary  of  Army,  signed  Major  General 
Lambert,  informing  us  of  hLs  death  by  hostile 
enemy  action. 

Kxactly  3  weeks  to  the  day  and  hour, 
my  son  had  been  halfway  around  the  world, 
in  combat .  murdered,  sent  home,  and  buried. 

Senator  Morse,  until  now  I.  like  thrju- 
sands,  have  viewed  the  Vietnam  situation 
in  a  passive  manner  and  even  amasement 
!il  the  contradictions  of  Congress  and  State. 
One  day  annr)uncing  to  the  world  the  situa- 
tion was  well  in  hand.  The  next,  admitting 
it  is  :i  losing  war.  Hut  most  of  all  continually 
Stat  ing  our  boys  are  t  here  only  in  an  advisory 
capacity. 

Advisory!  Then  why  was  my  son  killed 
two  days  after  arriving  at  his  destination? 
Why  was  my  son  copilot  on  a  rwket- 
<(|uipped  MH-IH  helicopter  with  three 
olher  American  boys,  flying  cover  for  a 
iroop  pickup?  Can  that  be  advising?  These 
iire  the  r|uestion»  I  want  an  answer  to. 

After  learning  of  my  son's  death  over 
100  people  visited  in  my  home;  all  asked 
I  he  same  (|uestions.  Why?  For  what? 
What  can  be  done? 

Thousands  of  Americans  are  remember- 
ing the  police  action  of  Korea  and  seeking 
answers. 

When  my  grandson  grows  up  and  asks, 
"Why  was  my  father  murdered  in  a  place 
named  Vietnam?"  how  am  I  going  to 
answer?  The  only  answer  I  have  now  is  that 
our  gullc-is  politicians  haven't  I  hi-  courage 
to  either  go  on  in  or  get  out  of  a  place  named 
Vietnam. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 

Nki.i.ik  Poutkh  Shannon 
(Mrs.  l>eon  Shannon,  .Jr. I 

The  .Shannon  family  live  in  a  charm- 
ing white  brick  house  in  the  green,  roll- 
ing foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. They're  a  devoted  family  and 
seem  to  have  everything  -except  the 
person  who  brought  them  all  together: 
25-year-old  Kenneth. 

"We  all  need  each  other,"  says  Ginger, 
his  2:}-year-old  widow,  who  was  brought 
up  in  an  orphan's  home.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  ever  had  a  real  home. 
Look  what  I  had  to  do  to  get  it." 

"I  designed  this  house  with  an  extra 
wing,"  says  Mrs.  L.  D.  Shannon,  Ken- 
neth's mother,  "so  they  would  have 
privacy  when  they  visited.  I  didn't  know 
I  was  designing  it  for  Ginger  and  the 
children  to  live  with  us." 

Mr.  Shannon  says  very  little  about 
his  grief.  But  his  wife  says  this  is  the 
first  time  in  his  life  anything  has  ever 
completely  defeated  him. 

The  children  — Laura,  3,  and  Dee, 
4— are  too  young  to  understand.  Dee 
proudly  tells  his  friends:  "My  Daddy 
was  killed  in  a  helicopter."  And  at  other 
times  he  mentions  something  he  will 
have  to  show  "when  my  Daddy  comes 
home."  The  children  sometimes  accom- 
pany their  mother  to  Kenneth's  grave, 
which  she  visits  every  day. 


Laura  says,  "That's  my  Daddy's 
stone."  She  then  points  to  other  stones 
and  says,  "That's  my  Daddy's  stone," 
and  "That's  my  Daddy's  stone." 

"Bless  her,"  says  her  mother,  "she'll 
grow  up  thinking  her  Daddy  owns  the 
entire  cemetery." 

A  1961  graduate  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Kenneth  met  Ginger 
when  he  was  a  freshman  and  married 
her  the  following  year.  She  was  18  and 
he  was  20.  His  parents  thought  they 
were  too  young,  "but  we  have  so  much 
to  be  grateful  for— if  he  hadn't  married, 
we  would  have  nothing."  Kenneth  was 
their  only  child.  "I  don't  know  what 
we  would  do  if  we  didn't  have  Ginger 
and  the  children."  He  joined  the  National 
Guard  when  he  was  17,  and  the  regular 
.A.rmy  as  soon  as  he  finished  school. 

"The  day  before  he  left  for  Vietnam," 
said  Mrs.  Shannon,  "we  were  all  having 
dinner  together.  I  was  sitting  right  here, 
facing  him  across  the  table  and  I 
thought:  'What  have  I  done?  Did  I 
encourage  him?  Maybe  we  should  have 
tried  harder  to  stop  him.'  But  we  knew 
that  was  what  he  wanted.  Ever  since 
he  was  that  high  all  he  talked  about  was 
the  .Army.  He  loved  this  country." 

"Me  knew  he  had  to  fight,"  said  Gin- 
ger. "It  was  part  of  his  life.  He  loved  his 
family  and  country  so  much  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  protect  them  in  any  way 
that  was  asked  of  him.  That's  why  he 
was  so  willing  to  go  to  Vietnam. 

"When  we  came  back  from  Fort 
Rucker  in  February,  we  rented  a  house 
near  here.  We  decided  it  would  be  better 
for  the  children  not  to  have  three  differ- 
ent people  supervising  them.  We  lived 
in  that  house  one  week  before  he  left, 
and  then  one  week  more. 

"I  had  heard  about  the  crash  on  the 
radio.  An  hour  before  the  telegram 
came,  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  on  the 
phone.  I  said  to  her:  'I'd  be  frantic  now, 
but  I  know  Kenneth  must  have  just 
reached  Saigon. 

"The  Army  didn't  have  our  new  ad- 
dre.ss,  so  the  telegram  came  here.  I  was 
in  our  house  straightening  things  up 
and  getting  the  children's  lunch  ready. 
Father  usually  goes  out  to  play  golf  on 
Sunday  mornings  at  about  eleven- 
thirty.  That  morning,  for  some  reason, 
he  was  still  there.  You  have  to  believe  in 
God  If  it  came  to  me  when  I  was  alone, 
or  to  Mamma  when  she  was  alone  .  .  . 
They  came  over  to  tell  me.  I  knew  when 
I  saw  them  .  .  ." 

"I  knew  when  I  saw  the  man  get  out 
of  the  taxi,"  said  Mrs.  Shannon.  "I  had 
had  a  premonition.  I  knew  when  we 
took  Kenneth  to  the  airport  that  I 
would  never  see  him  again. 

"I  think  Kenneth  knew  too.  He  left 
everything  in  perfect  order.  He  even  left 
a  note  for  Ginger  in  his  safe  deposit  box. 

".\nd  then  we  waited,  and  we  waited, 
and  we  waited." 

"The  funeral  was  nothing,"  said  Gin- 
ger. "It  w-as  serene  compared  to  the 
waiting  we'd  gone  through." 

"Nothing  could  be  as  torturous  as 
that  waiting,"  Mrs.  Shannon  added. 
"We  just  sat  here  for  two  weeks,  having 
no  idea  where  he  was,  or  when  he  would 
come.  Why  does  it  take  four  days  to  get 
him  over  and  two  weeks  to  get  him  back? 

"The  first  we  heard  was  the  day  he 
arrived  in  the  States.  And  from  Balti- 
more they  just  put  him  in  a  boxcar  and 
sent  him  down." 

Ginger  said,  "As  if  he  had  done  his  job 
and  now  they  had  no  further  use  for  him. 
And  they  sent  him  home  in  a  boxcar." 

"They  spent  a  hundred  fifty  thousand 


dollars  to  train  him,"  Mrs.  Shannon 
said,  "and  they  sent  him  home  in  a 
boxcar  with  luggage  and  packages.  Then 
they  took  the  coffin  off  the  train  and  put 
it  on  one  of  those  rollers  that  suitcases 
are  put  on.  An  old  Negro  man  working 
on  the  train  closed  his  eyes  and  slowly 
shook  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and 
then  he  saluted  Kenneth." 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against 
the  Army,"  Ginger  said,  "because  really 
I'm  as  much  a  part  of  the  Army  as  Ken- 
neth was,  but  when  Father  called  that 
number  the  telegram  gave  us— to  see  if 
we  could  get  some  information  about 
when  he  would  arrive— after  Father 
identified  himself,  the  man  at  the  other 
end  proceeded  to  tell  him  in  great  detail 
about  our  benefits,  what  funeral  expenses  I 
the  Army  would  pay,  and  so  on.  How 
cold  can  you  be?  Even  if  we  couldn't 
afford  to  bury  Kenneth,  we  wouldn't 
want  to  hear  about  that  then.  And  the 
way  that  telegram  is  delivered.  So  cold . . . 

"Ken's  commanding  officer  said  he 
died  instantly,  but  in  this  article  in  the 
Boston  Herald  it  says  he  was  still  alive 
and  conscious  when  they  took  him  out 
of  the  plane.  The  reporter  couldn't  have 
been  close  enough  to  know." 

The  Shannons  are  fighting  with  words, 
the  weapon  of  civilized  people.  Their 
protest  is  not  always  clear.  Grief,  per- 
haps, does  not  always  lend  itself  to  logic. 
They  want  to  know  what  this  war  is  that 
isn't  a  war,  and  how  an  adviser  can  be 
killed  two  days  after  he  arrives.  But  T 
most  of  all  they  want  to  know  why  the 
United  States  is  involved  just  deeply 
enough  to  lose  men  and  not  deeply 
enough  to  win.  On  this  point  they  are 
not  in  agreement.  Mr.  Shannon  does  not 
believe  the  United  States  has  a  right  to 
be  there  at  all.  Ginger  is  convinced  that 
in  20  years  her  son  will  follow  his  father, 
unless  the  Communists  are  stopped  now. 
They  are  writing  letters  to  senators  and 
representatives  and  to  the  President. 

No  answer  will  satisfy  them,  because 
Kenneth  Shannon  is  dead  and  no  letter 
can  restore  him.  But  deprived  of  the 
peacetime  privilege  of  sitting  at  his  bed- 
side and  fighting  for  his  life,  they  are 
fighting  now  the  disease  that  killed  him. 

"Ken  was  a  good  boy,"  his  mother 
said.  "He  would  have  been  twenty-six 
this  year,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
not  once,  not  once,  did  he  answer  his 
father  or  me  in  a  way  he  shouldn't  have. 
.\nd  I  know  there  were  many  times 
when  we  advised  him  too  much  or  fussed 
about  his  grades  and  he  just  wanted  to 
turn  around  and  say,  'Shut  up.'  But  he 
never  did  .  .  ." 

On  March  12,  two  days  before  he  died, 
Kenneth  wrote  his  mother:  ".  .  .  Please 
don't  worry  about  me,  because  I  want  to 
get  home  so  bad  I  don't  believe  all  of 
the  Viet  Cong  could  stop  me.  You  and 
Pop  take  care— write  when  you  can— I 
love  you  both.  Love,  Ken." 

Four  months  after  her  husband's 
death,  Ginger  received  a  second  letter 
from  his  commanding  officer: 

.  .  .  You  can  understand  that  I  am 
especially  proud  of  my  people;  for  their 
understanding  of  and  their  courageous  ac- 
ceptance of  a  duty  and  dangerous  situation. 
I  was  that  proud  of  Ken  !  He  was  one  of  the 
few  officers  that  volunteered  for  duty  with 
the  Armed  Platoon.  Most  people  wait  to  be 
assigned,  but  he  walked  in  here  and  volun- 
teered. My  conscience  bothers  me  fre- 
quently—asking myself  if  I  really  gave  him 
a  chance.  He  was  flying  with  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  crews  in  the 
unit— and  he  would  have  been  madder  than  ■ 
hell  if  I  had  pulled  him  out. 

He  was  that  kind  of  a  man.  But  the 
question  still  comes  up.  .  .  .  ■ 
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h  is  the  younger  look  of  a  Continental  woman.  Now  you  can 
i^s  a  younger  look  with  enriched  continental  Palmolive  care. 
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lights on  until  she  is  safely  inside— then  turns  them  off.  Plenty  of  light  on 
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Like  Walking 
on  Pillows! 


DrScholls 
AIR-PILLO 
INSOLES 


Air-Cushion  your  shoes 
for  luxurious  walking  ease! 

This  miracle  of  walking  ease  cushions  feet 
from  toe  to  heel.  Relieves  painful  cal- 
louses. Gives  mild  support.  Eases  pres- 
sure on  foot  nerves.  Helps  lessen  strain 
of  walking.  Insulates  feet  against  heat, 
cold.  Sizes  for  men,  women.  At  all  Drug, 
Shoe,  Dept.,  5-lOf  Stores,  Sanitized* 
treated  for  hygienic  freshness;  odor- 
resistant;  retards  growth  of  fungi. 
Always  insist  on  Dr.  SchoU's  Insoles! 


Z)-'ScAo//s*'5i"t'-0 


VOGUE  PATTERN  BACKVIEWS 
The  Complete  Suit  (see  pages  72-75) 


Vogue  No.  3020  Blouse,  12-20  (32- 
40),  $1,  Canada,  $1.10.  Requires 
\Va  yards  61"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14.  Directions  for  crochet  suit: 
send  $.50  to  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Dept.  JPO,  P.O.  Box84,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


1399 
5542(C) 


Vogue  Paris  Original  No.  1399  Suit,  by 
Simonetta,  10-18  (31-38),  $3,  Canada, 
$3.30.  Requires  2%  yards  60"  fabric  with- 
out nap,  size  14.  Fabric  at  neck  and  sleeves 
requires  %  yard  of  61"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14.  Vogue  No.  5542(C)  Blouse,  10-18 
(31-38),  $.75,  Canada,  $.85.  Requires 
1  yard  61/62"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


Vogue  No.  6345  Suit  and 
Blouse,  10-18(31-38),  $1.50, 
Canada,  $1.65.  The  suit  requires  2V2 
yards  of  56/57"  fabric  without  nap, 
size  14.  The  blouse  requires  Vb  yard 
of  56/57"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


Vogue  Paris  Original  No.  1366  Suit  and  Blouse, 
Christian  Dior,  10-18  (31-38),  $3,  Canada,  $3.30. 
Suit  requires  3%  yards  52"  fabric  without  nap,  size 
14;  blouse  1  yard  61"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 

Vogue  No.  6316  Coat,  10-18  (31-38),  $1.50,  Canada, 
$1.65.  Requires  yards  60"  fabric  with  nap,  size 
14.  Collar,  cuffs  require  yards  64"  fabric  without 
nap,  size  14.  Vogue  No.  3001  Pants,  waist  24-32, 
$1,  l'/2  yards  64"  fabric  without  nap,  waist  26. 


Vogue  International  Couturier  Design 

No.l386Suitand  Blouse,  Michael.  10- 
18(31-38),  $2.50,  Canada,  $2.65.  Suit 
requires  3'/8  yards  of  54"  fabric  without 
nap,  size  14.  Blouse  requires  1  yard 
of  58/60"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


Vogue  No.  6346  Suit  10-18  (31-38), 
$1.50,  in  Canada,  $1.65.  The  suit  re- 
quires 3%  yards  of  36/37"  fabric  with- 
out nap,  size  14.  Vogue  No.  5542(A) 
Blouse,  10-18(31-38),  $.75,  in  Canada 
$.85.  Blouse  shown  requires  iVfe yards 
of  56/57"  fabric  without  nap,  size  14. 


Buy  Vogue  and  Butterick  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells'them  in 
your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order,  from 
Vogue-Butterick  Pattern  Service,  P.O.  Box  630,  Altoona,  Pa.*;  or  in 
Canada:  P.O.  Box  4042,  Terminal  A,  Toronto  1,  Ont.  Patterns  will  be 
sent  by  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire  them  to  be  sent  by  first-class 
mail,  please  include  10  cents  additional  for  each  pattern  that  you 
order.  *California  and  Pennsylvania  residents  please  add  sales  tax 
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Giopy  be!  0n  angel  ujith  q  sunbupst  halo 


Make  it  with  a  Pillsbury 
White  Angel  Food  Mix 

Here'-s  a  new  idea  made  especially  for  Pillsbury's 
White-  Angel— the  cake  that  bakes  up  1 4  egg 
whites  tall  and  tender.  Here's  how. 

First,  bake  a  Pillsbury  White  Angel  Food  Cake. 
Then,  while  cooling,  drain  1  pkg.  (12  oz.) 
thawed  strawberry  halves.  Add  water  to  berry 
juice  to  make  1  cup.  Combine  %  cup  sugar  and 
5  tsps.  cornstarch  in  saucepan.  Gradually  stir  in 
juice  noixture.  Cook  over  medium  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  mixture  boils;  boil  1  minute. 
Stir  in  1  tbsp.  lemon  juice.  Cool  to  lukewarm. 

Now  arrange  strawberry 
halves  and  peach  slices  on 
top  of  cooled  cake.  Spoon 
gtacd  over  fruit. 

Is  it  good  ?  No  one  but 
you  and  Pillsbury  can  make 
a  white  angel  like  this. 


Dishwasher  spots?  Change  your  detergent! 


WATER  uROPS  '  .1  '  /.'IliI  li,i|i('cn  ,  v.Ik  ii  i  vi'n  i  v,.iler  is  sprayed  on  dishes.  Drops 
foiin,  ,'iid  ds  dishes  dry,  these  water  drops  turn  into  ugiy  spots  and  streaks. 

CASCADE— Because  of  Cascade's  "sheeting  action,"  water  slides  off,  drops  don't  form. 

Cascade  with  Chlorosheen  does  it    and  only  Co'-.cade  han  Chlorosheen ! 


Cascade's  amazing 
"sheeting  action" 
eliminates  drops  tliat  spot! 

Nothing  beats  Cascade  at  getting  dishes  clean.  Cascade  s  re 
n-,3''kable  "sheeting  action"  even  eliminates  drops  that  cause  ugly  spots. 
Watr;-  ioples  otf  in  clear-rinsing  sheets.  Dishes,  glassware  and  silver 
come  I  -  viyourdishwashersparklingand  spotless.  No  towel  touch-ups! 
First  by  far!  Recommended  byevery  leading  dishwasher 
manufacture- -and  endorsed  for  safety  to  patterns  by 
the  American  Fir  e  Ciiina  Guild-Cascade  is  the  country's 
largest-selling  dishw.^sher  detergent! 

New!  Only  Cascade  comes  in  a 
convenient  giant  size. 


Frozen  fruit  juice  is  used  in  sucti  a 
range  and  variety  of  ways  today  thiat 
it  has  become  as  much  a  kitchen  sta- 
ple as  flour  and  sugar.  Among  its 
many  facets,  it  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  raw  fruit  in  certain  dishes. 
Adding  fruit  to  meat  (or  fish)  has  al- 
ways been  the  best  and  easiest  way 
to  transform  an  ordinary  dish  into  an 
extraordinary  treat.  Fruit  gives  food 
zest,  color  and  unique  flavor.  And 
citrus  fruits  effectively  tenderize 
meat.  Cooking  with  fruit  used  to  mean 
tedious  peeling,  slicing  and  squeez- 
ing. Now  all  you  need  is  a  can  of 
frozen  fruit-juice  concentrate,  a  can 
opener  and  a  good  recipe.  Following 
are  several  of  them. 

GLAZED  LAMB  CHOPS  WITH 
ONIONS:  Season  8  shoulder  or  loin 
lamb  chops  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
lightly  brown  on  both  sides  in  2  tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine.  Arrange  chops 
and  1  can  (1  lb.)  drained  small  white 
onions  in  shallow  roasting  pan.  Heat 
1  can  (6  oz.)  frozen  orange-juice  con- 
centrate with  pan  drippings;  pour 
over  chops.  Cover,  bake  at  350°  F. 
for  30  minutes.  Uncover;  bake  15 
minutes  more,  or  until  tender,  bast- 
ing frequently.  Serves  8. 

(;  LAZED  ROAST  CHICKEN :  Stuff 
a  4-lb.  roasting  chicken  with  mixture 
of  2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  V3  cup 
melted  butteror  margarine,  1  minced 
onion.  2  tsp.  each  salt  and  lemon 
juice,  V2  tsp.  powdered  thyme,  '^  tsp. 
nutmeg,  Vstsp.  each  basil  and  black 
pepper  and  2  tbsp.  sherry  (optional). 
Truss  chicken  and  place  on  rack  in 
roasting  pan.  Brush  chicken  gener- 
ously with  sauce.  Roast  uncovered  at 
350°  F.  for  IV2  hours  or  until  tender. 
Baste  occasionally  with  sauce.  For 
sauce:  Combine  in  saucepan  1  cup 
water,  V2  cup  thawed  frozen  orange- 
juice  concentrate,  2  tbsp.  sugar,  2 
tbsp.  melted  butter  or  margarine,  1 
tbsp.  cornstarch,  V4  tsp.  salt,  Vs  tsp. 
ground  cloves.  Simmer  3  minutes, 
stirring  to  blend  flavors.  Serves  6. 


FILLET  OF  SOLE  WITH  OR- 
ANGE  BUTTER:  Brush  1  package 
(lib.)  thawed  frozen  fillets  of  sole  with 
flour;  place  in  a  greased  casserole. 
Combine  V2  cup  melted  butter  or 
margarine,  3  tbsp.  thawed  frozen 
orange-juice  concentrate,  1  tbsp. 
minced  parsley,  2  tsp.  chopped 
chives,  1  tsp.  saltand  pinch  cayenne; 
pour  over  fillets.  Broil  8-10  minutes, 
basting  occasionally  with  sauce.  To 
serve,  sprinkle  top  lightly  with  pa- 
prika and  toasted  slivered  almonds. 
Garnish  with  lemon  slices  and  sprigs 
of  watercress.  Serves  4. 

BAKED  HAM  SUPREME:  Place 
half  of  a  precooked  ham  (about  7 
lbs.)  fat  side  up  on  rack  in  shallow 
roasting  pan.  Bake  at  325°  F.  for 
hours.  Remove  ham  from  oven;  pour 
fat  drippings  from  roasting  pan.  Score 
fat  on  top  of  ham.cuttingonly 'Ainch 
deep.  Stud  top  with  whole  cloves. 
Combine  1  can  (6  oz.)  thawed  frozen 
orange-juice  concentrate,  1  cup  dark 
corn  syrup,  a  pinch  each  of  ground 
cloves  and  cinnamon.  Brush  half  of 
mixture  over  ham.  Return  to  oven; 
bake  30  minutes  more,  bastingoften 
with  remaining  sauce.  Serves  12. 

FISHMOUSSE:  Add  to  large  sauce- 
pan IV2  cups  water,  1  package  (1  lb.) 
thawed  frozen  flounder  fillets,  1  me- 
dium sliced  onion,  2  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp. 
liquid  hot-pepper  seasoning;  cover, 
simmer  lOminutesoruntilfishflakes 
with  fork.  Remove  fish  from  broth; 
cool.  Flake  fish  and  remove  bones. 
In  saucepan  sprinkle  1  envelope  un- 
flavored  gelatin  over  %  cup  strained 
fish  stock;  heat,  stirring  until  gelatin 
dissolves.  Remove  from  heat;  stir  in 
Vz  cup  mayonnaise,  6  tbsp.  thawed 
frozen  grapefruit-juice  concentrate 
and  1  tsp.  lemon  juice.  Chill  until 
slightly  thickened;  stir  in  fish.  Whip  1 
cup  heavy  cream  until  it  forms  soft 
peaks;  gently  fold  into  fish  mixture. 
Pour  into  5-cup  mold;  chill  until  firm. 
Unmold;  garnish  with  salad  greens 
and  grapefruit  sections.  Serves  6.1 
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What's  the  secret  ingredient  in  Van  Camp's  beans? 


S-a-U-C-e.  (The  secret 
sauce  in  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans 
is  the  difference  you'll  taste, 
remember  and  come  back  for.) 


America's  first,  finest  and  favorite  pork  and  beans. 


away  In  college  this  fall 
ami  lias  decided  to 
swiuli  from  napkins  to 
tampons.  Her  queslion: 
tvhicli  tampon? 


tampons  liefore  but 
hasnt  likvil  lliem. 
Notr  she's  thinking  of 
trying  lliem  again. 
Her  (jurstinn: 
u  liirli  lam/ion? 


Louise  has  usrd 
tam/ions  for  years.  She 
loves  the  convenience 
but  u  ishes  there  ii  as  one 
just  a  bit  easier  to  use. 
Her  tfurstion: 
u  hich  tampon? 


New  Meds  are  the  one  tampon 
best  for  all  three 

(and  they're  probably  best  for  you) 

Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  applicator  thai  makes  in- 
sert ion  the  easiest,  most  comlortald*'  ever,  even  on  light  How 
days.  This  imi(jiH!  "iiossy  coating  — phis  the  new  slim  plunger 
—  mak<;s  pr()|ter  placement  almost  automatic. 

Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  fabric  that  encases  every 
tamjion.  'This  soft  cover  prevents  unsanitar\  llulf-oll,  nuikes 
removal  easier,  more  comforlahle,  complete. 
Only  Meds  have  the  unique  construction  that  j)rovides  new 
safety  and  condbrl.  Thousands  of  soft,  tiny  fihers  cjuickly  ah- 
sorl)  and  hold  fluid  — give  greater  protection  than  ever  hefore. 
Whether  you're  a  teen-ager  or  her  mother,  a  beginner  or  a 
long-time  tampon  u.ser,  Meds  ivill  bring  you  new  confulenee. 
new  comfort,  new  ease.  Aext  month,  try  Meds  — Regular  or 
Super —  and  see  irhv  they're  bound  to  be  best  for  yon. 


I  atKi'tnr  pmtKfmi , 


MEDS 

THE  NEW  MOdeSS  TAMPON 


MEDS— The  new  Modess.tampon. 


REX 


A  SHORT  STORY  BY  ELIZABETH  ENRIGHT 

He  was  the  secret  in  her  mind  no  one  had  ever  guessed. 


"Why  are  you  sighing?"  Rose 
asked  her  cousin. 

"I  was  thinking  of  all  the  people 
who've  disappeared  since  I  was 
here  last,"  Gina  said.  "I  was  think- 
ing about  death,  age— all  those 
questions  that  never  get  answered." 

"Perhaps  the  answers  would  be 
worst  of  all,"  Rose  said,  but  she  did 
not  believe  it  very  much.  "Just 
look  at  this  day,  Gina!  We'll  go  to 
the  river,  shall  we?" 

The  fields  of  the  valley  had 
reached  that  point  in  ripeness  and 
in  summer  at  which  they  looked 
organically  alive,  as  the  fur  on  cats 
is  alive.  There  was  the  faintest 
bloom  of  haze  in  the  hot,  light  air, 
and  the  soft  breeze  stroked  and 
turned  the  willows  and  the  wheat 
luxuriously.  One  felt  an  answering 
respon.se  within  oneself:  a  longing 
to  caress  and  be  caressed.  But  the 
pos-sibility  of  that  was  over  now, 
for  Gina,  perhaps  forever,  and  she 
resolutely  turned  her  feelings  blank. 
This  was  a  skill  she  had  just  begun 
to  learn. 

"Yes,  let's  go  to  the  river.  I 
haven't  swum  there  in  -  well,  seven 
years  agf)  it  was  winter  so  I 
haven't  swum  there  in  nearly  six- 
te«'n  years.  Goodness,  can  it  be? 
Yes,  Joan  was  only  six  or  seven, 
and  Benno  was  a  baby." 

".Shall  we  walk  or  take  the  car?" 
liose  asked. 

"Walk.  I  want  to  look  at  every 
single  thing.  I  want  to  smell  every- 
thing and  taste  everything:  sour 
gra.ss,  and  mint,  and  catnip  .  .  ." 

The  two  women  in  bathing  suits, 
wearing  sneakers  and  carrying 
towels  walked  across  the  down- 
sloping  pastures  to  the  dusty  back 
road.  Rose's  spaniel,  Rab,  snuffed 
and  zigzagged,  first  in  front  of  them 
and  then  behind. 

"Isn't  it  queer  to  have  the  chil- 
dren away?"  Rose  said.  "I  wonder 
how  many  hundred  times  I've 
taken  them  to  the  river." 

"It's  very  strange,"  Gina  said. 
"The  way  one  loses  them.  There's 
no  grief ;  it  isn't  grief,  because  there 
they  are,  alive  and  well,  but  there  is 
loss.  As  people  they  remain;  as 
children  they're  gone,  gone,  gone." 

"I  know.  One  misses  them.  Toy 
stores  depress  me,  especially.  Well, 
someday  there'll  be  grandchildren, 
thank  goodness." 

"I  wish  I  were  like  you,  an 
optimist." 

"Yes,  I  know,  I'm  very  lucky," 
Rose  said  complacently,  as  one  who 
accepts  praise  for  a  fine  complex- 
ion or  the  possession  of  true  pitch. 

The  pasture— the  last  pasture 
they  were  to  cross— was  just  as 
Gina  remembered  it  from  her  child- 


hood: cropped  bare  except  for  the 
rejected  weeds.  Vervain  and  mul- 
lein stood  tall  and  intact,  and  in  a 
hollow  there  was  the  sweet  tangle 
of  prickly  ash  and  honeysuckle  that 
had  grown  there  forever. 

The  trees  by  the  river  were  the 
same,  one  leaning  exhaustedly  on  a 
branch  bent  like  an  elbow,  one  with 
two  trunks  wrapped  in  an  embrace. 
And  the  river  was  as  she  remem- 
bered it,  or  almost  as  she  remem- 
bered it.  Each  year  for  reasons 
beyond  her  comprehension  it  shifted 
its  currents  one  way  or  another, 
exposing  new  beaches  or  creating 
new  islands. 

"I  smell  this  river  and  I'm  ten 
years  old  again,"  Gina  said. 

They  walked  out  of  the  warm 
shadow  of  the  bluff  into  the  hot 
sunlight  of  the  strand.  The  water 
between  the  strand  and  the  island 
was  shallow,  no  higher  than  their 
knees  as  they  waded  through  it. 
Rab  splashed  ahead  of  them,  send- 
ing up  fountains  of  iridescent  spray. 

The  island  had  a  skirt  of  yellow 
sand,  traced  over  and  over  with 
marks  of  claws  and  mice  feet.  There 
the  river  was  deeper,  and  it  was 
there  that  they  would  swim.  But 
first  they  sat  down,  yawning  and 
relaxed,  rubbing  sunburn  lotion  on 
their  skin. 

"Oh,  what  a  lovely,  lovely  place," 
Gina  said.  "How  could  I  have 
stayed  away  so  long?" 

"You'll  be  free  to  come  here 
oftener  now." 

"Yes,"  Gina  said,  but  she  thought 
"free"  was  a  queer  word  to  use. 

"Oh,  look,"  Rose  said,  "Rab's 
got  another  turtle.  It's  all  he  ever 
catches.  Come  here,  Rab,  give  it  to 
me!" 

The  wet  spaniel  trotted  to  her 
holding  the  turtle  in  his  mouth  like 
a  club  sandwich.  He  looked  smiling 
and  proud. 

"He  wouldn't  dream  of  tackling 
anything  as  vicious  as  a  rabbit  .  .  . 
would  you,  darling?  That's  my 
good  dog,"  said  Rose,  relieving  him 
of  the  turtle  and  turning  it  over  in 
her  hands.  "Why,  Gina— Gina, 
look !  There's  a  name  carved  on  its 
shell.  'Rex,'  it  says,  and  there's  a 
date."  She  held  it  away  from  her  to 
see  better.  "'19.39.'  Twenty-five 
years  ago !  And  it  was  probably  full 
grown  when  he  carved  it,  whoever 
he  was.  This  is  an  elderly  turtle, 
Gina;  I  wish  I  were  as  well  pre- 
served." 

"Let  me  see."  Gina  held' out  her 
hand  and  took  the  turtle;  smooth, 
neither  warm  nor  cool. 

"I  wonder  which  Rex  it  was, 
though,"  Rose  said.  "Rex  Bau- 
meister?    Rex    McCarten?  Rex 
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ser?  There  was  a  rash  of  Rexes  in 
\  alley  then  just  as  there  was  a  rash 


lU'K  Wharton,"  Gina  said  remotely. 

Jh,  Rex  Wharton!  How  could  I 
h  •  ioigotten  him— the  way  he  looked 
tl  I  -  do  you  remember  him  in  the 
li.  s.  riding  the  tractor?  Blue  jeans  and 
11  hirt  -his  back  and  chest  and  shoul- 
d  hurned  reddish-bronze.  I  never  saw 
a  lor  like  it." 

nd  his  hair,  Gina  thought,  sun- 
b  ched  till  it  was  almost  white,  almost 
a  inding  white. 

Like  Phaethon  with  the  horses  of 
\  '    I  used  to  think." 

iit  it  was  Corby  Forgan's  old 
I  ractor,"  Rose  said.  "I'm  going 
|i  -are  you  coming?" 

had  put  the  turtle  on  the  sand, 
u  it  thrust  out  its  angry  old- 
ii  ad  and  its  flat  thorned  feet  and 
loward  the  water.  She  reached 
I  plucked  it  back  again.  At  once 
111  and  feet  sullenly  retracted, 
d  it  on  her  palm,  tracing  the 
rtters  it  had  worn  so  long  on  its 
I  k.  Rex.  Rex  Wharton.  He  was 
m  her  mind  that  no  one  else  had 
■>sed. 

id  known  him  in  her  childhood, 
he  was  older,  the  friend  of  Rose's 
a  tow-headed  farm  boy,  gentle 
-  d-natured.  She  had  liked  him 
never  knowing  him  well, 
came  a  summer  of  drought, 
reams  shrank,  the  corn  plants 
u  bone-dry  fields,  and  nothing 
.'.  iuMl  the  heavy  road  powder  from  the 
vs  side  weeds. 

I  w  as  a  hard  year  for  farmers.  But 
t(  ;ii!a.  sixteen  years  old,  just  home 
fi  1  srhool,  each  merciless  day  was 

0  another  sunny  day:  something  to 
n  u  I'  111.  Rex  Wharton  had  turned  into 
F  <'ilioii  since  the  summer  before,  hut 
a  irsi  she  didn't  notice  that. 

Ill-  and  Rose  and  their  friends  had 
11  1   I  he  river  like  otters,  day  and 
11  11    the  boys  joined  them  after 
\\  k    and  sometimes,  when  there  was 
'    ,  they- canoed  all  the  way  to  the 
Dancing   Ranch,   where  the 
as  terrible,  but  who  cared?  And 

1  !,  hey  took  picnics  to  the  riverbank 

0  o  siuiie  island. 

ihe  remembered  the  fireflies,  like 
?n  eyes  slowly  opening  and  closing; 
nagging  mosquitoes.  All  of  them, 
he  young  people,  smelled  of  citronella 
i  summer,  and  sometimes  the  sand- 
hes  tasted  of  it. 

.nd  then  one  night,  after  the  fireflies 
gone^and  the  crickets  had  started, 
t  must'  have  been  August,  there  had 
n  another  picnic.  There  had  been  the 
1,  the  jokes,  the  pairings  off  into  the 
kness,  and  finally  the  time  to  go 
18.  She  and  Rex  had  lagged  behind 
others— not  saying  much,  they  never 
had  much  to  say  to  each  other.  They 
ked  cautiously  and  slowly  through 
dung-studded  pasture.  The  night 
dense, windless.  Toward  the  west 
heat  lightning  fanned  and  shud- 
d  ceaselessly,  but  overhead  the 
!  were  Farge  and  steady.  The  light- 
g  would  come  to  nothing,  and  so 
Id  the^  soft,  restless  thunder.  The 
tn  night  was  more  private,  more  en- 
ding, than  the  walls  of  a  room,  Gina 
t  ught.  She  turned  to  look  at  Rex, 
^  blond  head  faintly  glimmering,  and 

1  vas  then,  at  that  very  moment,  that 
1  change  took  place,  as  though  a  con- 

uing  sound  had  altered  in  tone; 
iJ'pened  without  warning.  One  moment 


Rex  was  Rex,  and  in  the  next  he  was  a 
mystery,  and  she  was  in  love. 

He  felt  it,  too,  and  took  her  hand. 
They  stopped  walking.  He  dropped 
whatever  it  was  he'd  been  carrying,  put 
both  his  hands  on  her  waist,  stepped 
close  to  her,  pressed  against  her,  and 
then  they  were  kissing.  Those  were  her 
first  real  kisses,  and  she  remembered 
very  well  the  transformation  from  the 
stiffness  of  embarrassment,  of  being  too 
new  at  something,  to  the  revelation  of 
sense,  and  then  the  participation. 

It  had  gone  on  like  that  all  summer— 
what  was  left  of  the  summer— and  for 
her,  at  least,  the  kisses  were  enough. 

She  had  never  seen  him  again.  She'd 
gone  back  to  school,  to  Europe,  to  col- 
lege, to  the  living  of  her  own  life.  She 
had  had  one  letter  from  him,  inarticulate, 
unsatisfying,  though  she'd  written  him 
a  dozen;  and  for  a  period  of  months  she 
had  suffered,  believing  her  heart  to  be 
broken;  as  indeed  it  was,  for  the  time. 

"The  heart's  a  tough  old  thing, 
though,  as  tough  as  you  are,"  she  said 
to  the  turtle.  The  pain  had  vanished 
years  and  years  ago.  All  that  endured 
was  a  certain  gratitude  to  Rex  for  the 
knowing,  tender  role  he'd  played  in  her 
initiation. 

Rose  came  dripping  from  the  river. 

"It's  not  cold  enough  to  be  bracing, 
but  it's  better  than  nothing,"  scattering 
drops  and  reaching  for  a  towel. 

"Did  he  ever  marry?"  Gina  asked. 

"Who?" 

"Rex  Wharton." 

"Oh.  Wait  till  I  tell  you !  Yes,  he  did." 
Rose  lowered  herself  to  the  sand.  "He 
married  Cordelia  Volker.  I  don't  think 
you  ever  knew  her;  she  came  from 
Pickerell  Point.  You  wouldn't  remember 
her  anyway.  She  was  mousy  and 
toothy,  a  quiet  little  thing.  But  she  wore 
sweaters  and  her  breasts  were  very 
pointed.  You  couldn't  ignore  them;  no 
/)()(/  could.  There  began  to  be  some 
<iueer  stories  about  her  " 

"And  lhal's  who  Rex  married?  When?" 
Gina  let  the  turtle  walk  a  little  way, 
then  seized  him  back  again. 

"Ages  ago.  Remember  the  summer  of 
the  drought  when  all  the  farmers  suf- 
fered so,  and  we  had  so  much  fun?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  was  sometime  during  the 
winter  after  that.  Late  in  the  winter. 
All  of  a  sudden  Rex  and  Cordelia  went 
to  Chicago  and  came  back  married.  No 
one  had  even  guessed  that  there  was 
anything  between  them,  and  a  lot  of 
girls  took  it  hard.  They'd  seen  him  being 
Phaethon  in  the  summertime." 

So  he  was  good  at  keeping  secrets  too, 
Gina  thought.  The  turtle  lay  like  a  closed 
clam  in  her  hand. 

"Then  the  rumors  ran  their  usual 
course:  that  he'd  had  to  marry  her,  and 
so  on.  They  always  say  that  in  a  place 
like  this,  and  it  was  true  Rex  didn't  look 
what  you'd  call  radiant.  But  he  was  a 
wonderfully  well-disposed  kind  of  person 
in  spite  of  being  handsome.  You  remem- 
ber that  about  him,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Gina  said. 

"He  did  his  best  to  make  the  marriage 
go.  But  her  words  were  sharp— to  Rex, 
and  about  him.  She  soon  turned  out  to 
be  a  nagger.  Perhaps  she  knew  he  didn't 
love  her,  and  e\ents  proved  that  he 
hadn't  liad  to  marr\  her  after  all.  Her 
waistline,  carefully  and  covertly  ob- 
served, ne\  er  changed  its  twenty-two- 
inch  span.  We  were  always  sure  she'd 
tricked  him.  Then  there  was  the  war  and 
he  was  gone.  Four  years  in  the  Pacific. 
Cordelia  took  a  job  in  the  (Continued) 
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REX  continued 

bank,  and  often  on  weekends  she  went 
to  Milwaukee  or  Chicago.  People  ran  into 
her  now  and  then,  always  with  some  man. 
She'd  taken  a  room  for  herself  in  the  vil- 
lage, she  hated  farm  life,  and  she  wasn't 
very  friendly  with  Rex's  father.  I  think 
she  thought  he  was  below  her  on  the 
social  scale.  He  didn't  care.  You  remem- 
ber what  a  darling  he  was?" 

"That  enormous  man,  always  work- 
ing, always  laughing.  He  seemed  so 
much  a  part  of  this  valley  I  thought  he'd 
live  forever,"  Gina  said. 

"He  didn't  though.  He  began  to 
shrink  away  and  dwindle,  but  he  man- 
aged to  hold  on  till  Rex  came  home,  and 
then  he  died.  Rex,  of  course,  inherited 
the  farm.  It  was  his  to  work,  but  not  for 
long.  It  wasn't  Cordelia's  cup  of  tea  at 
all.  So  she  whinnied  and  made  life  hell, 
till  he  gave  in,  sold  the  farm,  and  put  his 
money  into  a  motel  the  Cord- Rex 
Court  Motel  five  miles  dutside  the  vil- 
lage on  the  highway.  They  did  quite  well 
for  several  years,  t^n  then  the  picture 
changed  enii  ly.  The  state  pushed 
through  tl;  I'lains  Expressway  seven 
mile.s  II)  the  north  and  there  was  the 
Cord-Rex  Motel  slumped  by  a  dead 
i.s3ue  of  road.  Two  much  bigger,  glossier 
motor  courts  reared  up  beside  the 
throughway  and  took  away  the  busine.ss. 
A  few  people  came  to  the  Cord- Rex,  but 
not  many.  Rex  opened  up  a  stort-  there, 
a  .sort  of  general  store,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  business  in  that  way.  I  used 
it  often,  though  it  was  inconvenient ;  a 
lot  of  us  did,  just  because  of  Rex,  but 
even  so  .  .  .  And  then  Cordelia's  father 
died  and  her  mother  had  to  come  and 
live  with  them.  You  should  have  seen 
her,  (liiia!  Chitis  giving  way  to  chins,  a 
riot  of  fat .  When  .she  walked  she  creaked 
and  buckled  like  a  (himaged  carnival 
balloon.  She  and  Cordelia  didn't  get  on. 
Cordelia  snapped  at  her  all  the  time, 
and  she  she  was  too  fat  to  snap  she 
rumbled  and  honked  back  at  her  daugh- 
ter, and  both  of  them  let  Rex  have  it. 
Oh,  it  was  a  merry  household.  Kthan 
Frome  wasn't  in  it !  There  were  no  chil- 
dren, no  dog,  no  cat;  but  there  was*  a 
certain  traveling  salesman  " 

"Why  did  Rex  i^toiid  for  such  a  life?" 
Gina  asked. 

"Perhaps  because  he  wasn't  very  used 
to  women  family  women,  that  is.  He'd 
had  no  mother  since  he  was  three  or  four, 
no  sisters,  only  that  dim,  elderly  aunt 
that  came  to  live  with  them  and  then, 
sweet  though  he  was,  and  admirable, 
I'm  afraid  he  wasn't  ver.\  l)rilliant." 

"Beautiful,  though." 

"You  should  have  seen  him  when  he 
came  back  imm  the  Pacific!  But  in  a 
very  short  time  working  like  u  dog, 
hardly  ever  out  of  doors  he  began  to 
fade.  You  know  how  it  is  when  you 
catch  some  tropical  fish  a  Caribbean 
dolphin,  for  instance-  how  iridescent  it 
is?  Life  makes  light  all  over  its  skin,  and 
then  as  it  dies  the  light  fades,  the  color 
goes  and  there's  nothing  to  look  at  any- 
nore.  Rex  was  like  that  all  the  bright- 
cached  away." 

put  the  turtle  on  the  sand.  She 
watch;;:  i^^s  wary  emergence,  its  cau- 
tious tr;  ;  r  escape.  She  let  it  walk  a 
little  farthei  b  i  Ime  before  she  reached 
out  and  caughv 

"So  that's  ttie  ■-■?.}'  it  went— from 
bad  to  v'orse.  The  store  failed:  one  of 
those  big,  trumpeting  shopping  centers 
had  opened  up.  Rex  got  a  job  there,  part 
time,  that  he  .ated,  and  the  Cord-Rex 
limped  along  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The 
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traveling  salesman  came  oftener  and 
stayed  longer. 

"And  then  one  day  he  disappeared." 

"The  traveling  salesman?" 

"Rex,  silly!" 

Gina  looked  up,  clasping  the  turtle 
like  a  missal. 

"Rex  disappeared?" 

"They  found  his  clothes  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  that  was  all." 

"Oh,  no;  oh,  no!" 

"His  clothes  and  shoes,  neatly  ar- 
ranged, just  this  side  of  the  bridge.  And 
there,  if  you  remember,  the  river  is  al- 
ways deep  and  treacherous,  even  in  dry 
summers. 

"So  they  dragged  the  river  and  the 
pools  and  searched  the  riverbanks  from 
here  to  the  next  town,  but  never  a  trace 
did  they  find.  More  than  one  of  us 
thought  it  was  suicide,  and  all  of  us 
mourned  him.  He  was  such  a  patient, 
good  person  who'd  deserved  better  of 
life.  All  of  us  mourned  him  but  one,  and 
maybe  she  did,  too,  in  some  dark,  tor- 
tuous little  way  of  her  own.  In  any  case, 
she  very  soon  perked  up  and  began  to 
revamp  the  Cord- Rex.  She  got  a  liquor 
license,  for  one  thing  (borrowed  the 
money  from  her  gentleman  friend,  I 


FOR  THE  WANT  OF  TREES 


By  Nell  Latham 

God  abovj'  was  very  kind 
When  He  thought  of  trees 

Lifting  to  the  summer  wind 
Green  and  singing  leaves 

Poplar  and  the  maple  tree. 

Oak  with  acorn  cup 
Stretched  to  heaven  imploringly. 

Reaching  up  and  uj)! 

Not  a  trw  to  south  or  north. 

Not  a  tree  in  sight, 
But  the  sun  goes  riding  forth 

With  a  blasting  light. 

Sheltering  trees!  Nor  you  nor  I 
Know  such  boon  as  these. 

I  could  lay  me  down  to  die 
For  the  want  of  trees. 


imagine),  and  a  couple  of  jukeboxes. 
People  began  to  go  there  again,  certain 
people,  and  then  she  settled  down  to  bide 
her  time  till  Rex  was  officially  declared 
dead,  and  she  could  collect  his  life  in- 
surance, and  get  married  again  " 

"To  the  traveling  salesman?" 

"No,  to  the  bartender,"  Rose  said. 
"He  beats  her  up  from  time  to  time  and 
keeps  her  fairly  happy." 

"Oh,  God,  but  poor  Rex!" 

"Now  wait.  .\  few  years  ago  when  I 
went  to  Mexico  I  wrote  you,  remem- 
ber?—the  Spencers,  Draco  and  Virginia, 
took  me  fishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia—far, far  down  the  coast.  I  loved  it. 
We  stayed  at  a  fishing  lodge  each  night, 
and  started  out  early  every  morning  in 
a  beat-up  old  cabin  cruiser.  Morning  is 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  day  down 
there.  The  islands  are  brusque  and  pin- 
nacled, but  there  are  little  beaches,  too, 
bitten  in  sharply.  The  whole  thing  is 
sharp,  fierce,  magnificent.  Every  day  we 
rocked  about  between  those  islands.  One 
afternoon  we  neared  another  island, 
where  a  boat  was  beached.  Virginia  was 
in  the  cabin  taking  a  siesta;  Draco  was 
taking  an  unofficial  one  in  his  chair,  nod- 
ding over  his  rod.  Mexican  beer  and 
Mexican  light  had  done  their  work.  I 


was  drowsy  myself.  The  boat  drew 
nearer  to  the  island.  No  one  in  sight, 
until  suddenly  along  the  shore  a  little 
boy  came  running:  apricot-colored,  with 
hair  like  bleached  straw— startling  in 
that  land  of  dark-haired,  dark-eyed 
people,  startling  on  that  empty  shore. 
He  stopped,  waved,  called  out  in  Spanish 
to  the  crewmen,  and  they  called  back. 
Softly,  not  to  spoil  the  two  siestas. 

"Then  rounding  a  pinnacle  of  rock  a 
man  and  woman  came  in  sight,  walking 
hand  in  hand  — we  were  close  to  the 
shore.  The  woman  was  young,  a  girl, 
dark  and  pretty.  And  the  man— her 
husband— was  Rex." 

"Oh,  it  couldn't  be!  Rose!  It  was  one 

of  those  freak  likenesses  " 

"It  was  Rex,  Gina.  It  was  Rex,  with 
all  the  light  restored  to  him.  Older,  of 
course,  but  with  that  brightness  he  used 
to  have,  and  burned  by  the  sun  to  the 

color  we  remember  " 

"How  on  earth  can  you  be  sure?" 
"Wait.  He  called  a  greeting  to  the 
sailors  too.  Then  he  saw  me  we  were 
close.  He  looked  straight  at  me,  Gina, 
and  then  — I  don't  think  anybody  saw 
it,  or  if  they  did,  they  didn't  understand 
it;  it  was  just  for  me  he  put  his  finger 
to  his  lips:  the  smallest  gesture,  and  I 
nodded  my  head  twice,  very  slightly, 
just  for  him.  It  was  my  promise  to  him, 
and  I've  kept  it  faithfully    until  today." 

"But  how  was  he  there?  Why?  What 
was  he  doing 

"\  never  knew.  I  never  asked.  He  must 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  sea 
and  boats  and  navigation  all  those  years 
in  the  Pacific.  Perhaps  he'd  become  a 
fishing  guide  or  a  plain  fisherman  — 
perhaps  he'd  made  a  lot  of  money  and 
was  vacationing,  as  we  were— who 
knows?  And  I  really  didn't  want  to 
know.  It  was  like  an  episode  in  a  dream, 
isolated  from  cause  and  effect.  Simply 
there.  There  he  was,  entirely  out  of  con- 
text, and  I  saw  no  clue  to  tell  me  any- 
thing. He  wiis  in  blue  jeans,  barefoot,  and 
she  was  pregnant,  wearing  some  dark 
thing,and barefoot  too. Therewasnothing 
to  indicate  their  fortunes.  Nothing  to  see 
except  that  brilliant  little  running  boy, 
and  Rex  with  all  the  brightness  back." 

Gina  was  quiet  for  a  moment;  then 
she  said:  "How  nice  to  hear  surprising 
news  that  .someone  is  alive,  instead  of 
always  just  the  other.  Eerie,  though." 

"Eerie,  yes.  But  in  my  memory  the 
vivid  light,  the  child,  the  man  and 
woman,  the  rocks  they're  like  a  draw- 
ing, or  a  thought,  of  Blake's.  And  satis- 
fying. All  I  wanted  to  know,  I  saw!" 

"You're  wise.  Rose.  Even  if  you  are 
an  optimist." 

Holding  the  turtle,  Gina  got  to  her 
feet,  ready  to  swim.  Halfway  to  the 
water  she  turned  to  her  cousin. 

"Then  what's  her  name  Cordelia- 
is  really  living  in  sin!" 

"In  bigamy.  They  both  are.  And  no 
one  knows  but  me.  And  now  you." 

"I  am  excellent  at  keeping  secrets," 
Gina  said.  "It's  the  only  virtue  I  have 
that  I'm  sure  of." 

She  walked  into  the  river  slowly.  It 
was  no  cooler  than  the  air,  only  the  ele- 
ment was  different.  She  waded  out  till 
the  water  clasped  her  waist,  where  Rex's 
hands  had  clasped  it  once. 

She  dipped  the  turtle  in  the  water  and 
let  it  go,  watched  it— an  oval  shadow 
disappearing. 

"Run  away.  Rex,  run  away,"  Gina 
said.  "Escape  from  the  tyrant."  Then 
she  leaned  into  the  bland  water  and  be- 
gan to  swim,  where  she  had  swum  so 
often  in  her  youth.  ■ 
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Laced  through  with  colorful  vege- 
tables...  blended  with  the  subtle 
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1  (10  ounce)  package  frozen 
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1  cup  chopped  green  pepper 
1  /4  cup  chopped  pimiento 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
onion 

2  cups  mashed  potatoes 
Melted  nucoa*  Margarine 
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until  stiff  peaks  form;  fold  in  1/4 
cup  Real  Mayonnaise.  Spread  on 
top  of  casserole  to  1  inch  from 
•dge  Using  pastry  tube,  pipe  pota- 
toes for  border;  brush  with  melted 
margarine.  Broil  until  golden-brown,  i 
about  2  minutes.  Serves  6.  < 

HOT  TUNA  BUNS 

4  hamburger  buns 

1  cup  BEST  FOODS  Real  ! 

Mayonnaise 
I  (7  ounce)  can  tuna,  drained 
and  flaked 
1  /2  cup  chopped  fanninG'S  Bread 

end  Butter*  pickles 
1  /4  cup  chopped  onion 
1/2  cup  grated  cheese 

Split  buns:  spread  with  part  of  Real 
Mayonnaise.  Sprinkle  each  half  with 
tuna,  chopped  pickle  and  onion. 
Spoon  remaining  Real  Mayonnaise 
on  top  and  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese.  Broil  until  lightly  browned 
Serves  4 

this  is  no  place 
for  "second  bes 


OT  TUNA 
PIE 


bring  out  the  best  with  real  mayonnaise  -  BEST  FOODS 

W  ^  — '    m  AMERICA'S  FAVORITE  MAYONNAISE  «S= 


^  '  Mortott  V 


Sloppy  Joes  — 

zippy  barbecue 


lean  ground  beef,  temptingly  seasoned  and  simmered  in  a 


Beef  Stew —  Big  man  size  chunks  of  lean,  tender  beef  with  specially  selected  garden 
fresh  vegetables  in  an  extra  meaty  brown  gravy. 


Hii''ViTTIi!i?1'  f 


Sliced  Beef  and  Gravy — lean,  tender  sliced  sirloin  of  beef  in  a  rich,  brown  meat  gravy 


Home  cooking  in  a  can: 
Morton  House  Dinner -Ready  Dinners 

In  just  five  minutes  .  .  .  dinner  as  good  as  though  you  fixed  it  yourself.  Because 
we  fix  Morton  House  Dinner-Ready  Dinners  the  way  you  would  We  carefully 
seleci  a  h  ingredient,  trim  excess  fat  off  meat,  make  our  gravies  and  sauces 
from  the  '  mcnt  juices.  Morton  House  dinner-ready  dinners  .  .  instant 
cookery  k  ;  dny  ...  yet  they  taste  good  like  your  own  home  cooking. 

Just  heat,  sc.       ^    ^-  iov. 


1^ 


BUY  ONE...GET  CHOICE  OF  ANOTHER  FREE 

Fill  out  and  mail  to:  Morton  House  Kitchens,  Nebraska  City.  Nebr.  Include 
3  label  from  any  of  these  Morton  House  products.  We'll  send  you  a  coupon 
i,ood  for  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  other  three  Labels  submitted 
iihout  this  Offer  Form  or  by  clubs  or  organizations  will  not  be  honored 


Offer  expires  December  31.  1964.  Limit  one  per  family.  Void 
wherever  taxed,  prohibited,  restricted  or  license  required. 
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When  clothes  coordinate  in 
color  and  style,  they  can  com- 
bine in  myriad  ways,  making 
outfits  for  as  many  different 
days.  The  all-purpose  skirt, 
the  shapely  blouse,  the  un- 
usual overblouse  and  a  clas- 
sic coat  will  mix  and  match  to 
give  your  wardrobe  variety, 
excitement  and  a  marvelous 
sense  of  elasticity.  Choose  a 
pattern— the  most  versatile 
one  we  know  has  a  coat,  skirt, 
blouse,  overblouse:  Vogue, 
6287.  Color-key  your  fabrics 
and  with  nimble  fingers,  a 
needle  and  thread,  such  a 
wardrobe  is  within  easy  reach. 

The  coat  (above)  from  our 
four-piece  pattern  is  a  classic 
Chesterfield  in  the  new  skinny 
shape  that  is  ready  to  go  any- 
where at  any  time.  Shown 
here  in  Oxford  gray  basket- 
weave  wool,  with  a  fly  front 
closing  and  half-pleat  in  back. 

The  twill  blouse,  in  bright  yel- 
low Orion  and  viscose  rayon, 
combines  nicely  with  a  full, 
pleated  skirt.  Vogue,  6266, 
and  makes  a  smart,  memora- 
ble two-piece  dress  (top  left). 

For  a  scholarly  look,  the  same 
blouse  again  (center),  with  its 
own  skirt  in  gray,  and  an  over- 
blouse  of  imitation  snake. 

For  a  casual,  sporty  look,  wear 
snake  overblouse  with  a  white 
cotton  turtleneck  and  gray 
slacks  (bottom).  Vogue,  6044 


We  say  dress  for  the  occasion, 
for  every  woman  knows  she 
is  truly  at  her  best  only  when 
she  looks  her  best.  A  dress  that 
flatters  the  figure,  carefully 
chosen  accessories,  an  attrac- 
tive bag,  the  right  hat  — all 
contribute  to  the  quiet  confi- 
dence of  a  well-dressed  woman. 
Here,  patternsforalloccasions. 

Time:  Evening.  Occasion:  Ball. 
Dance  in  a  long  tricolor  gown 
of  silkand  rayon  ottoman.  White 
Empire  bod  ice  and  plum-colored 
skirt  are  belted  and  bowed  in 
pale  blue  silk  and  satin  (above). 
The  matching  stole  is  made 
from  yards  of  satin  fabric, 
folded,  stitched  lengthwise  and 
fringed  on  ends.  Vogue,  6310. 

Time:  Morning.  Occasion:  Meet- 
ing. Go  in  brightorange  dressof 
wide-wale  corduroy  (top  right). 
Fill  neckline  with  a  scarf,  add 
a  chain  belt,  carry  a  calfskin 
shoulder  bag.  Agrayfur  hattops 
off  the  outfit.  Butterick,  3330. 

Timer  Noon.  Occasion:  Lunch- 
eon. Put  on  a  dress  of  light  wool 
challis  in  sunny  yellow  strewn 
with  fresh  flowers  (center). 
Match  it  with  a  snood.  Acces- 
sorizewith  pearls.  Vogue,  6242. 

Tiine:  Afternoon.  Occasion: 
Shopping.  Set  out  in  a  bright 
tartan  plaid  of  Orion  and  viscose 
rayon  (bottom).  The  slim  skirt 
is  topped  with  a  bias  cutbodice, 
slightly  bloused,  with  a  crisp 
white  collar.  Butterick,  3291. 


NEW! 


lOO  TABL.H''S 


ONE 


DAY 

..u^^OR  BSTTER  health; 


ONE-A-DAY^^ 
VITAMINS  PLUS  IRON 

for  t±Le  special  needs  of  woiiTen 

During  the  menstrual  years,  women  normally  need 
20%  more  iron  every  day  than  men. 

Are  you  getting  sufficient  iron  in  your  meals?  If  not, 
you  could  need  an  iron  supplement. 
To  meet  this  special  need  for  iron.  Miles  Laboratories 
announces  an  important  new  companion  product 
to  famous  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  .  .  .  ONE-A-DAY" 
(Brand)  Multiple  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON. 

Iron  is  an  essential  nutrient  ...  a  necessary  part  of 
active  good  health.  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
prevents  iron  shortage.  Each  tablet  contains  the  full 
Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  of  iron  for  women 
.  .  .  plus  all  the  vitamins  you  normally  need  to  take. 

Start  taking  new  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins  PLUS  IRON 
every  day.  Made  to  exacting  pharmaceutical  stand- 
ards by  ONE-A-DAY  ...  the  world's  most  trusted 
vitamins. 

Look  for  the  new  ye//oiv  tablets  with  the  familiar 
ONE-A-DAY  name. 

Miles  Products, Division  of  Miles  Laboratories, Inc. 


l^tog^  A^u^  dl^vty.  '««^^. 

.^-^^iot         ^^te  '^■i'OfjC  <f^ 


zoe  and  ntr,  jack  and  the  Orinoco  gunboats 
ZOE  AND  MR.  JACK  AND  TPfE  ORINOCO  GUNBOATS 
Zoe  and  Mr*  Jack  and  the  Orinoco  Gunboats 

By  H.  Allen  Smith 


Nobody  ever  wants  to  leave  well 
enough  alone  anymore.  From  the  time 
when  I  was  15  and  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  side-wheelinK  Oliver 
typewriter,  1  wjis  always  satisfied  with 
the  classical  test  line:  "Now  is  the  time 
for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  party."  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  old 
Christopher  Sholes  pecked  out  that  sen- 
tence immediately  after  he  invented  the 
typewriter  in  1867,  or  at  least  before  he 
undertook  the  first  change  of  ribbon  in 
history  (after  which  he  readjusted  his 
thumbs  and  went  out  in  the  barn  and 
hanged  himself). 

I  do  know  that  I  have  u.sed  that  old- 
reliable  lest  line  40  years  or  more,  in  the 
face  of  continuing  innovation  and  re- 
form. Occasionally  in  the  old  days  .some 
cane-carrying  smart  aleck  would  come 
along  and  flout  tradition  by  typing  a 
ridiculous  line  about  a  quick  brown  fox 
that  jumped  over  a  lazy  dog,  accom- 
plishing nothing. 

In  the  newspaper  offices  where  I 
worked  we  u.sually  ostracized  such  show- 
ofTs,  consigning  them  to  the  same  gen- 
eral cla.ssification  !is  Harvard  men. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  I  have 
heard  of  a  typewriter  teat  formula  that 
has  been  brought  to  our  shores  by  the 
immigrant  secretaries  lately  installed  in 
the  oflices  of  many  Manhattan  oak- 
panelly  wheeler-dealers.  These  girls,  no 
matter  how  pallid,  no  matter  if  they  em- 
ploy the  rhyming  slang  of  the  London 
Cockney,  are  alleged  to  heighten  the 
tone  and  the  dignity  of  an  American 
business  leader's  private  lair,  and  one  of 
the  ways  they  do  it  is  by  testing  their 
typewriters  with  this  line: 

"A  quick  movement  of  the  enemy 
would  jeopardize  six  gunboats." 

Those  crisp  English  girls  would  very 
likely  scoff  at  my  old-fashioned  test 
sentence,  pointing  out  that  it  is  tech- 
nically inadequate  because  it  contains 
no  b,  j,  k,  q,  u,  v,  x  or  z.  My  answer  to 
this:  Their  jeopardized  gunboat  line  is 
technically  inadequate  because  it  con- 
tains no  9,  *,  +,  ?,  6,  $,  •2,  '<,  t  or  §. 
More  than  that,  we  Americans,  when 
we  sit  down  to  a  typewriter,  know  what 


we  are  actually  doing;  we  are  not  testing 
t  he  typewriter    we  are  testing  ourselves. 

.Just  a  month  or  so  ago  I  got  a  further 
suri)rise  when  I  chanced  to  meet  a  neigh- 
bor who  has  been  with  the  same  type- 
writer company  for  27  years.  He  told  me 
that  the  technicians  in  the  factories 
scorn  the  stereotyped  sentences  the  rest 
of  us  use  and,  when  they  are  making 
their  final  check,  they  write  a  line  of 
their  own  devising: 

".\maranth  saseususos  Orinoco  in- 
itiation .secedes  Uruguay  Philadelphia." 

Vou  think  I  am  trying  to  wax  com- 
ical? I  josh  you  not.  Those  typewriter 
mechanics  contend  that  those  words,  .set 
down  in  that  order,  will  always  show  up 
any  faulty  alignment  in  the  type  bars. 

Il  required  little  effort  for  me  to  re- 
ject that  Amaranth  saseu.su.sos  Orinoco 
sassafras.  I  wouldn't  want  my  type- 
writer tested  by  men  who  employ  .such  de- 
|)raved  language,  on  or  off  the  job.  They 
either  don't  understand  the  English 
language  at  all  or  they  know  more  about 
it  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  together. 

Finally,  just  last  week,  along  came  an 
entirely  fresh  test  line.  An  import.  I  was 
trying  out  a  new  portable  typewriter,  a 
machine  manufactured  in  the  French- 
speakmg  part  of  Switzerland.  There  was 
a  sheet  of  light-green  paper  in  the  carry- 
ing case  and  someone  had  typed  monot- 
onous lines  of  capital  letters  and  then 
lower-case  letters  and  then  punctuation 
marks.  And  beneath  all  that,  two  lines 
in  French  as  follows: 

ZOE  MA  GRANDE  FILLE  VEVT 
QVE  JE  BOIRE  CE  WHISKEY  DOXT 
JE  \E  VEUX  PAS. 

monsieur  jack  vous  dactylographiez 
bien  mieux  que  voire  ami  wholf. 

I  readily  recognized  that  these  were 
test  sentences  employed  by  the  check- 
out technicians  in  the  Swiss  factory.  I 
tried  to  translate  them,  but  my  French 
is  a  patois  known  only  to  the  Chinese 
merchants  of  Tahiti,  and  not  under- 
standable in  any  other  French  commu- 
nity on  earth.  So  I  took  the  green  paper 
and  called  on  the  only  French-born  per- 


I « 


son  I  know  in  my  neighborhood,  M 
Christiane  Halle.  She  looked  at  the  1 
and  quickly  translated  the  first: 

"Zoe,  who  is  my  oldest  girl,  wantsi 
to  drink  the  whiskey,  which  I  do 
wish." 

Mrs.  Halle  elevated  her  eyebrows  a 
said:  "Ziss  Zoe.  Who  is  ziss  Zoe?  Issh( 
friend  wiz  you?"  My  explanation  of  I 
test  lines  apparently  hadn't  been  cle 
to  her,  so  I  tried  it  again,  and  she  we 
on  to  the  second  sentence: 

"Mister  Jack,"  she  translated, 
you  to  typewrite  much  better  than  yo 
friend  Wholf."  She  studied  the  last  wo 
a  moment  and  then  added:  "Evenl 
know  ziss  is  a  dumb  way  to  spell 
name  of  man's  name  Wolf.  How  you ! 
eet,  Whooluff?"  Her  hu.sband,  Stanle 
who  had  been  sitting  nearby  engross! 
in  a  bawdy  book— my  own  very  latest 
now  tore  his  eyes  away  from  its 
netic  pages  and  said: 

"What  the  devil's  going  on  here?  Wl 
should  anybody  be  worried  about  yo 
typing?  .And  who  is  this  idiot  girl  whi 
been  trying  to  force  whiskey  on  her  0 
lady?  And  what's  the  matter  with  tl 
old  lady,  she  doesn't  wish  it?  I  thii 
you  people  have  gone  clean  out  of  yo 
chicken-pickin'  heads." 

I  advised  him  to  go  back  to  his  book- 
back  to  savoring  that  fine  and  se^siti^ 
prose,  full  of  double  entendres  and  tl 
choicest  of  modern  dirt.  He  wouldn 
understand  about  typewriter  test  line 
He  is  a  Wall  Street  Gaekwar  with  litt 
or  no  personal  experience  in  the  art  1 
daclylographie.  He  is,  nonetheless, 
practical  man,  and  after  examining  m 
green  paper,  he  said:  "It  could  be 
coded  message  gone  astray,  a  code 
message  meant  for  a  ring  of  intern 
tional  spies  operating  right  here  und 
our  very  noses."  People  nowadays  a 
spending  altogether  too  much  tin 
looking  at  television. 

As  for  me,  I  promptly  lost  all  int 
in  the  depraved  girl  Zoe  and  the 
body  Mr.  Jack.  I  stand  steadfasti,, 
where  I  stood  before.  Now  is  the  tim 
for  all  good  men  to  come  to  the  aid  f 
their  party.  God  knows  it  needs  it.  I 


Two  Layers 
of  Softness 


AURORA 


BY  NORTH KRN 


IROLLS  IN  CLEAR  PLASTIC  FILM:  ONE  IS  READY  TO  USE,  THE  OTHER  NEATLY  WRAPPED  TO  STAY  FRESH  TILL  YOU  NEED  IT.  PINK  ON  WHITE  /YELLOW  ON  WMIIf  /  LA.l  HULK  otj  WHITE  /WHIl      ON  WHIIE 


Lavender?  White?  Aurora  is  both!  It's  the  nicest  thing  that's  happened 

(bathroom  tissue.  It's  two-colored —  pastel  outside,  white  inside.  For  ultra-conservatives,  it  comes  white  on  both 
1  es.  Purchase  a  package. ..wonder  how  we  ever  made  it  so  soft.  AURORA  •  Two  layers  of  softness...  and  one  is  purest  white. 


Men  like 

Mushroom 
Cookery! 


The  marinated  way 

Uh,  oh!  Two  luingry  males  and 
one  remaining  Shady  Oak  Mari- 
nated Mushroom.  Hip  a  coin. 
But  console  the  loser  with  an 
extra  big  helping  of  Vegetable 
Italiano  —  zestily  flavored  with 
tangy  Marinated  Mushrooms 
from  the  second  jar.  (You  did 
buy  two  jars?) 

RECIPE:  SHADY  OAK 
VEGETABLES  ITALIANO 

1  jar  SHADY  OAK  MARINATED  MUSHROOMS 
1  package  frozen  (or  1  can)  peas,  beans, 
or  carrots.  Salt  to  taste. 

Cook  vegetables  in  small  amount  of  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  liquid.  Add  oil  from 
Marinated  Mushrooms  to  vegetables,  bring  to 
a  boil.  Add  Mushrooms,  stirring  gently  until 
Mushrooms  are  warmed.  Add  imagination  and 
repeat  recipe  with  many  vegetables.  Makes 
vegetables  popular! 


Mushrooms  from  the 
"MAGIC  CLIMATE" 


Uh-Moon 


Uh-Spoon 


Uh-June 


AiTiorican  women  battle  bravely  for  a 
number  of  causes.  They  abandon  civility 
to  defend  their  view.s  on  civil  rights,  wa- 
ter fluoridation  and  local  politics.  But  in 
one  monumental  case  their  apathy  has 
been  flagrant  -and  they  should  act: 
American  popular  music  needs  the  re- 
form they  can  provide.  Today,  it  grinds 
and  moans.  Tin  I'an  Alley  is  tarnished, 
(lone  are  the  gay  days  when  songs  could 
he  sung  and  remembered,  when  they  had 
iiinnniKj,  and  the  great  performers  could 
sing  them  without  depending  on  vocal 
tricks  or  unintelligible  mumbling. 

It's  become  a  science-fiction  world  of 
music,  in  which  The  Beatles  reign.  And 
it's  tragic.  There's  no  respect  for  the 
gran{l  old  days  of  show  business. 

Wondrous  songs  were  heard  during 
the  '^O's.  KeiTiember  W  hrti  II'k  h'tyhl- 
timr  hi  llahj,  Il'x  W'cdufMlay  (her  Urri  l 
In  l!t28  they  were  dancing  to  I'm  Wild 
About  lloriiH  0)1  AulomohilfK  Thai  Co 
•■T(i-To-T(i-T(i"  and  /  Li>vr  to  Dunk  o 
II link  iifSpoiiye  Cdkr.  The  deterioration 
set  in  a  decade  later,  after  the  ':JO's  had 
Hiven  us  the  likes  of  Aiiiiir  DofKii't  Lire 
Here  Aiiumore,  Eeiiij  Meeiiy  Minry  Mo, 
The  Fliil-I'ool Floimie,  Three  LiltkFiKhiex. 

W  hen  the  faded,  so  did  the  era  of 
meaningful  tunes.  How  many  of  the 
songs  written  .since  mean  as  much  as 
those  epic  creations  of  earlier  days?  Now 
our  only  hope  is  to  seize  the  illustrious 
past  and  honor  it.  No  matter  that  we 
weren't  there  when  they  were  singing 
them;  we  must  revive  an  ideal. 

Years  ago  songs  served  purposes. 
They  asked  vital  questions:  Shall  \Vc 
Meet  liei/ond  the  liiver.',  Where  Are  the 
FriendxofOther  IhiijK?  ami  What  /.s  Home 
Without  a  Mother?  They  stated  philo- 
sophical truths:  Home's  Not  Merely  Four 
Square  Wallx,  or  Dou't  Kill  the  Birds. 

Who  remembers  Fanny  Brice  singing 
Good-bye,  Beeky  Cohen,  from  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies  of  1910?  In  fact,  who  remembers 
the  Ziegfeld  Follies!  How  long  has  it  been 
since  you  heard  someone  croon  Charles 


WRITE  FO.    f'REE  MUSHROOM 
RECff  r  BOOKLET 


K.  Harris's  Hello,  Central,  Give  Me 
Heavent  Must  the  dial  telephone  deprive 
us  of  such  sentiment? 

In  to  remind  women  who  weren't 
around  at  the  time  but  who  wish  they 
had  been,  you  could  flip  open  your  win- 
dow and  hear  the  strains  of  Hello 
Hairaii,  Hoir  Are  You?  or  Some  Little 
Bug  /.X  Going  to  Find  Yon  or  What  a 
Wonderful  Mother  You'd  Be.  Once  upon 
a  time  that  last  one  was  the  ultimate 
compliment. 

And  where  are  the  indignant  women 
defending  the  stars  who  gave  us  this 
legacy:  Irene  Franklin,  Bert  Leslie,  Ce- 
cilia Loftus,  Ix)uise  Dresser,  the  Nell 
Brinkley  Bathing  Girls,  Gaby  Deslys, 
Julia  Sanderson? 

Do  you  ever  hear  a  disc  jockey  ofTer 
a  moment  of  silence  in  their  memory? 
Never.  They  simply  don't  care. 

The  same  apathy  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we  don't  get  any  Broadway  revivals  of 
The  Whirl  of  the  World,  Daneing  Around, 
Chin-Chin,  The  Lilae  Domino,  or  Hello 
Broadiray.  Try  to  find  a  young  singer 
who's  willing  to  perform  Don't  Bite  the 
Hand  That's  Feeding  You,  Hou'd  You 
Like  to  Spoon  With  Me?  (The  Earl  and 
the  Girl  was  the  name  of  the  show  and 
.lerome  D.  Kern  was  the  composer),  In 
the  Gold  Fieldx  of  Nemda  or  Put  Me  to 
Sleep  With  an  Old-Fash ioiied  .Melody.  We 
could  use  more  old-fashioned  melodies 
and  fewer  sleeping  pills. 

We're  being  victimized  by  a  massive 
conspiracy.  When  you  turn  on  your  ra- 
dio today,  you're  destined  to  hear  about 
love  on  a  drag  strip  a  strange  kind  of 
love  indeed  or  the  limpid  rocking  of  the 
ubi()uitous  Beatles,  instead  of  So  Long 
Letty,  a  gem  from  1915.  It's  sad. 

The  classical  musicians  won't  budge 
from  Bach.  The  jazz  musicians  malign 
the  melodies.  The  folk  musicians,  the 
authentic  ones,  are  either  dead  or  held 
prisoner  in  Greenwich  Village.  And  the 
youngsters  don't  care,  because  no  one 
has  inspired  them  to  care.  Popular  music 
in  America  these  days  is  a  bore,  and  a 
tormenting  one  at  that. 

Oh,  it's  true  that  once  in  a  while,  in 
some  dismal  neighborhood  bar,  someone 
leaps  to  his  feet  to  sing  a  few  touching 
choruses  of  There's  a  Little  Lane  Without 
a  Turning  on  the  Way  to  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  but  most  of  the  time  such  price- 
less melodies  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  aged. 

It  need  not  be  so.  Why  not  revive 
Plant  a  Watermelon  on  My  Grave  (And 
Let  the  Juice  Soak  Through)"!  When 
Frank  Dumont  and  R.  P.  Lilly  wrote  it 
some  .50  years  ago,  they  believed  in  it. 


We  can  bring  back  such  treasured  mi 
ments,  in  the  form  of  such  songs  as  Gi 
a  Little  Credit  to  Your  Dad;  He  May  I 
Old  But  He's  Got  Young  Ideas;  If 
Knock  the  "L"  Out  of  Kelly  and  There 
A  Little  Bit  of  Bad  in  Every  Good  LitI 
Girl.  What  contemporary  sociologii 
could  tell  us  anything  more  profound 
In  those  days  you  could  respect 
song.  There  wasn't  any  of  this  quiverini 
shrieking  stuff.  Unfortunately,  the  worl 
has  changed,  the  challenges  have  goii' 
In  1916,  for  example,  things  were  haj 
pening.  Pancho  Villa  shot  18  Americar 
in  Santa  Isabel,  Mexico;  American  mi 
rines  landed  in  Nicaragua;  in  San  Frai 
Cisco  a  bomb  explosion  killed  10  an 
wounded  40  at  a  labor  parade;  the  lim 
Su.<.fex  was  torpedoed  in  the  Englis 
Channel  and  President  Wilson  pleade 
for  "peace  without  victory."  In  1911 
you  should  be  reminded,  Edgar  Gues 
wrote  Heap  o'  Livin'  and  Clara  Kimba 
Young  starred  in  the  silent  film,  Th 
Foolish  Virgin. 

Yes,  things  have  changed,  and  if 
are  to  hope  for  the  best,  we  must  be  mi 
itant.  Of  course  we  weren't  present  whe 
songs  like  Oh!  How  She  Could  Yack 
Hacki  Wicki  Wacki  Woo  were  heard  e\ 
erywhere.  That  memorable  era  in  ou 
history  has  been  neglected,  but  our  ac 
tion  can  bring  it  all  back,  and  permit  th 
popular  song  to  find  its  rightful  place  i 
American  life. 

What  can  we  do?  Write  to  Schweitzer 
Write  to  ASCAP?  Write  to  Irving  Bei 
lin?  Consult  the  Yellow  Pages?  Tur 
ascetic?  Drink  absinthe?  Make  you 
own  choice,  but  make  a  choice.  And  the 
act.  Unless  we  form  a  lobby  to  brin 
back  the  good  old  days,  we  may  neve 
hear  again  /  Wish  There  Were  a  Wirelet 
to  Heaven,  Then  Mother  Would  Not  Seei 
So  Far  Away.  So  much  that's  good  an' 
great  in  our  past  will  be  lost. 

Just  for  old  time's  sake,  sing  on 
chorus  of  Elsie  From  Chelsea. 

It's  from  1896,  a  fine  year.  • 


By  Don  Gold 
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The  President  of  Emmons  Jewelers  Would  Like  to  Talk  to  You 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  NEW  FRIENDS  AND 
EARN  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME,  PLEASE 
TELEPHONE  HIM  PERSON-TO-PERSON 


Now,  an  unusual  offer  is  being  made 
to  women  who  want  to  earn  money, 
start  a  fulfilling  career,  and  have  fun. 

In  his  travels,  William  Scheetz, 
President  of  Emmons,  speaks  with 
many  guests  at  Emmons  jewelry 
fashion  shows.  He  is  convinced  that 
there  are  many  women  in  this  area 
who  can  qualify  for  training  as 
Emmons  Fashion  Show  Directors. 
Here  are  three  reasons  why  you  may 
want  to  call  Mr.  Scheetz. 


George  Messmer  of  Los  Angeles,  an 
Emmons  "career  manager",  super- 
vises many  women  in  this  area  who 
have  earned  many  wonderful  "extras" 
for  their  families  by  working  as 
Emmons  Fashion  Show  Directors  in 
their  spare  time. 

1.  Earn  money 

Even  if  you  have  never  sold,  you  can 
have  a  business  of  your  own  as  an 
Emmons  Fashion  Show  Director. 
You  conduct  jewelry  fashion  shows  in 
jrieighboring  homes,  a  few  afternoons 
or  evenings  a  week  or  full-time,  to  fit 
your  family  schedule. 

Experienced  Fashion  Show  Direc- 
tors like  Eunice  Casey,  Janet  Skog- 
land,  and  Violet  O'Connor,  earn  $15. 


or  more  at  almost  every  Emmons 
jewelry  fashion  show  they  conduct. 
Your  weekly  earnings  depend  only  on 
your  available  time  and  ability. 

2.  Develop  a  career 

After  initial  training,  and  with  no  in- 
vestment in  samples,  you  will  meet 
men  and  women  who  live  and  work 
in  your  area  and  learn  their  exciting 
personal  stories  of  successful  careers 
with  Emmons.  The  growing  demand 
for  fashionable,  versatile  costume 
jewelry  as  created  by  Emmons,  re- 
quires more  and  more  Fashion  Show 
Directors.  As  you  gain  experience, 
you  can  qualify  quickly  for  advance- 
ment. 


Paula  Prentiss  and  the  other  stars  of 
"In  Harm's  Way",  the  exciting  Otto 
Preminger  motion  picture  about  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1942,  wears  Emmons  jew- 
elry. See  Emmons  jewelry  in  this 
fascinating  drama  starring  John 
Wayne,  Kirk  Douglas,  and  Academy 
Award  winner  Patricia  Neal. 


3.  Have  fun 

It's  wonderful  to  get  out  of  the  house 
a  few  afternoons  or  evenings  a  week, 
especially  if  it's  to  go  to  a  pai*ty  to 
talk  about  jewelry.  Every  woman 
loves  jewel l  y.  and  women  will  thank 
you  for  showing 
them  how  Em- 
mons fashion- 
magic  jewelry 
helps  enhance 
natural  charm 
and  beauty.  It's 
stimulating  to 
meet  new  peo- 
ple and  make 
new  friends. 

William  Scheetz,  President  of  Emmons 

Emmons  people  combine  fun,  fashion, 
and  friendship,  and  get  paid  doing  it! 
Interested  ?  Pick  up  the  phone  and 
call  long  distance : 

William  Scheetz 
Emmons  Jewelers,  Inc. 
Newark,  New  York 
area  code  315  DE  1-1580 


If  you  join  the  Emmons  organiza- 
tion, the  cost  of  this  telephone  call 
will  be  reimbursed  to  you,  with 
your  first  check. 


EMMONS  JEWELERS,  INC. 
Newark,  New  York  14513 


Choose  Ogilvie, 

the  one  home  permanent 

for  all  hair  styles,  all  hair  types 

use  pins  or  rods  or  rollers 


No  guesswork  about  it!  Whatever  style  you  have  in  mind, 
whatever  your  hair  type,  Ogilvie  Home  Permanent  is  for  you. 
Exclusive  Pre-Perm  gives  more  natural-looking  waves  ( even 
the  very  first  day  i .  Creme  waving  lotion  conditions  as  it  curls. 
Creme  neutralizer  leaves  hair  shiny  and  manageable.  Use  pins, 
use  rods  or  use  rollers  because  with  Ogilvie  all  you  have  to  do  is 
choose  your  style— and  be  beautiful.  eoG.LviEise* 


Ogilvie  does  something  lovely  for  your  ha  ir. 


professional  siyle  for 
a// types  of  fm 
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ilZARRE  ALPHABET 

bniinued  from  page  70 

lond.  I  got  cheated.  I  went  back.  I  got  what 
I  wanted.  I  got  a  orange  drink.  I  saw  my 
liother  and  the  girls.  I  had  candy  cotten  my 
Irother  hogged  almost  all  the  candy  we 
home.  ^^^^^^  g 

I  "Mother.  I'm  home."  "Good.  Now  take 
our  coat  off  and  help  me  clean  up.  No.  I 
|ave  to  do  home  work  Don't  tell  me  no. 
i^ell  I  have  home  work.  O.K.  you  little  girl, 
y^hen  dady  comes  home  from  work  I'm 
ailing  him.  And  take  Toto  out. 

Apart  from  I.T.A.,  there  were  few  ex- 
leriences  that  George  and  Cynthia  did 
ot  share  as  twins.  Mrs.  Oscavich  has 
lad  surgery  for  two  retinal  detachments 
nd  does  not  read  at  all.  Mr.  Oscavich 
kes  Field  &  Stream,  war  histories  and 
iractieal  books  on  household  mainten- 
nce.  The  twins  heard  the  same  family 
onversations,  watched  and  heard  the 
ame  television  programs.  Both  have 
.bout  the  same  I.Q.,  and  at  Marvine 
oth  are  regarded  as  average  learners, 
'heir  teachers  last  year  were  competent, 
levoted  professionals,  with  many  years 
I  first-grade  teaching  experience.  George 
vas  in  a  class  of  35  children  and  Cyn- 
hia  in  a  class  of  37,  so  both  got  about 
he  same  amount  of  teacher  attention. 
Jeorge  is  left-handed,  Cynthia  is  right- 
anded,  but  "research  indicates  lateral- 
;y  has  no  effect  on  reading  retardation," 
ccording  to  the  director  of  the  Bethle- 
em  test.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Mazurkiewicz. 
George  sometimes  teases  Cynthia  at 
reakfast  by  reading  the  printing  on 
;ereal  boxes  and  not  telling  her  what  it 
neans;  but  he  thinks  it's  unfair  that  he 
Iways  has  to  run  errands  to  the  store 
Tierely  because  he  can  read  a  shopping 
ist  without  help,  while  his  sister  can't. 
Dynthia  can  read  the  brand  names  of 
lome  products,  or  identify  their  pack- 
but  George  can  read  the  difference 
Detween  "oleomargarine"  and  "butter," 
homogenized"  "and  "pasteurized," 
wheat"  and  "white."  He  can  read 
Fritz,"  "Garfield"  and  "Pembroke"— 
he  names  on  street  signs  he  must  pass 
his  way  to  school;  and  such  names 
'Lehigh  Canal,"  "Saucon  River"  and 
'Monocacy  Creek,"  where  he  and  his 
ather  go  fishing.  His  father  is  a  furnace 
at  Bethlehem  Steel,  and  George  can 
read  that  name  too. 

George's  profits  from  I.T.A.  are  also 
visible  in  his  writing,  though  just  now 
un  and  physical  action  interest  him 
most.  Writing  is  more  suited  to  Cynthia's 
personality. 

If  Cynthia  had  learned  I.T.A.  last 
year,  she  might  have  written  like  Neda 
Hower,  6,  describing  the  first  snow: 

Tlje  snow  falls  from  the  air. 
The  snow  falls  softly. 
It  doesn't  make  a  sound. 

Or  like  Walter  Zalewski,  6,  who  re- 
ported in  March: 

':  There  is  going  to  be  more  snow.  There  is 
going  to  be  more  cold  weather.  But  there 
are  crocuses  growing  in  Bethlehem.  The 
robins  are  back.  We  have  a  little  baby  tulip 
coming  out  of  the  dirt  at  home. 

Or  she  fnight  have  written  a  fairy  tale 
like  Sharon  Correll's: 

mister  dragon 
There  once  was  a  dragon  who  turned 
purple  and  green,  he  wore  glasses,  he  was 
very  old.  he  had  a  wife,  she  was  the  same 
color  which  was  purple  and  green,  she  wore 
glasses  too.  she  was  very  old  like  her  husband. 

This  year,  in  second  grade,  Cynthia 
will  attack  another  portion  of  her  alpha- 
bet, learn  a  few  spelling  rules  and  be 
ready  at  last  to  do  some  writing  of  her 
own.  She  won't  be  able  to  write  much. 
Most  of  her -sentences  will  begin  with 


"I  see  a  .  .  ."  and  "I  have  a  .  .  ."  and 
many  will  be  left  unfinished.  Writing  for 
Cynthia  will  be  a  labored  scratching  out 
of  about  50  isolated  words  like  run,  Sally, 
see,  Spot,  .VoH— words  remote  from  the 
covered,  sensitive  feelings  she  might  like 
to  express. 

I.T.A.  stands  for  Initial  Teaching 
Alphabet,  the  word  "initial"  describing 
its  temporary  nature.  It  is  an  intro- 
ductory training  alphabet  designed  to 
help  the  beginner  write  and  read  before 
he  can  be  discouraged  by  the  irregulari- 
ties and  inconsistencies  of  traditional 
English  spelling.  The  magic  of  I.T.A.  is 
its  consistency:  each  symbol  has  only 
one  look  and  one  sound;  each  sound  has 
only  one  spelling.  Capitals  are  formed 
simply  by  making  the  letters  bigger. 

I.T.A.  is  not  intended  to  reform  spell- 
ing. Neither  is  it  a  method  of  teaching, 
though  it  permits  a  better  use  of  many 
existing  methods  and  encourages  the 
development  of  radical  new  ones.  The 
Tanyzer-Mazurkiewicz  materials  used 
in  Bethlehem,  for  example,  correctly 
exploit  I.T.A.'s  language-arts  potential. 
Children  are  taught  to  write  and  read 
at  the  same  time  they  are  learning  that 
printed  or  written  words  have  meaning. 
They  write  the  symbols  with  pencil, 
chalk  and  crayon,  or  mold  them  out  of 
clay,  always  saying  their  sounds  aloud. 

They  learn  that  writing  is  related  to 
reading  as  talking  is  related  to  listening. 
Once  the  child  finds  out  that  writing  is 
nothing  more  than  talk  written  down, 
he  acquires  power.  I.T.A.  is  the  initial 
confidence  alphabet,  since  it  gives  the 
early  writer  and  reader  some  taste  of 
success  before  he  is  pitched  into  the 
chaos  of  English  spellings. 

A  lack  of  books  printed  in  I.T.A. 
caused  some  anxiety  when  the  test 
started  last  year.  T.O.  (Traditional 
Orthography)  classes  could  draw  from 
rich  libraries,  but  the  I.T.A.  cupboard 
was  bare.  Ted  Dolmatch,  the  only 
American  publisher  in  I.T.A.,  was  keep- 
ing busy  putting  out  material  for  the 
Bethlehem  classes. 

As  Christmas  came  on,  however,  I.T.A. 
children  began  signing  out  library  books 
printed  in  the  traditional  alphabet.  Par- 
ents reported  their  children  were  reading 
books  belonging  to  older  brothers  and 
sisters.  A  doctor's  son  embarrassed  him 
at  a  party  by  reading  aloud  from  a  medi- 
cal book.  These  children  transferred  from 
I.T.A.  to  T.O.  unaided  and  almost  un- 
aware of  the  change. 

The  Bethlehem  children  know  their 
I.T.A.  alphabet  is  different.  On  St.  Val- 
entine's Day,  an  I.T.A.  pupil  WTOte  "I 
love  you"  on  a  heart  and  passed  it  to  a 
girl,  who  read  it  and  scolded,  "You  wrote 
in  T.O.  Now  you're  going  to  spoil  the 
experiment." 

Edwin  Czechowski,  6,  had  already 
learned  to  read  and  write  the  conven- 
tional ABC's  in  both  small  and  capital 
letters,  and  could  read  a  first-grade 
primer,  when  he  was  put  into  an  I.T.A. 
class.  The  Czechowski  family  feared  two 
alphabets  might  confuse  Edwin  and 
damage  his  confidence.  Mrs.  Lois 
Czechowski,  a  nurse,  wrote  to  the  Beth- 
lehem Globe-Times  : 

.  .  .  thalidomide  was  found  to  be  of  excel- 
lent value  as  a  tranquilizer.  It  wasn't  until 
much  tragedy  en.^-ued  that  we  found  the 
drug  had  harmful  side  effects.  Could  this 
program  be  the  thalidomide  of  the  educa- 
tional field?  .  .  . 

Edwin  accepted  the  new  alphabet  as 
if  he  were  learning  another  language.  In 
April,  the  Rev.  E.  Louis  Czechowski, 
Edwin's  father,  (Continued) 


Yes,  even  lipstick  spots 

At  last!  A  dishwasher  detergent  that  really  does  both! 
(1)  cleans  difficult  food  stains  (2)  ends  water  spots 

You  need  a  dishwasher  detergent  that  does  more  than  stop  water  spots. 
Now  it's  here! 

No  matter  what  the  stain  — dried-in  grease,  sticky  chocolate,  gooey 
syrup,  filmed-in  milk,  stubborn  tea  stains,  dried-up  egg— even  lipstick 
spots— now  you  can  have  glasses,  silver,  dishes,  pots  that  are  cleaner, 
brighter  than  any  other  dishwasher  detergent  can  make  them— and 
without  water  spotting. 

Electrasol's  even-flow  formula  cleans  without  clinging.  This  is  due  to 
an  extraordinary  wetting  agent  that  makes  water  "wetter"  so  it  cleans 
even  the  most  difficult  stains— then  rolls  right  off  your  dishes.  Will  not 
spot,  film  or  streak... no  matter  how  hard  the  water... no  matter  what 
make  your  dishwasher.  No  wonder  Electrasol  is  recommended  by  every 
leading  dishwasher  manufacturer. 

ELECTRASOL 
for  dishwashers 

By  the  world's  largest  maker  of  dishwasher  detergents 


Send  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  for  your  FREE  12-page  colorful  booklet, 
"How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Electric  Dishwasher"  Write  to  Electrasol,  Dept.  36-D. 
P.O.  Box  1225,  Grand  Central  Post  Office,  New  York  17,  New  York. 
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<S'>  other  method  like  instant-acting 
Dr.  Scholl'8  Zlno-padsl 

No  Waiting!  Dr.  Scholl's  Zii  pads  stop  pain 
of  corns,  callouses,  bur  ,  sore  toes  almost 
the  instant  you  appl"  ..ein!  These  super-soft, 
protective  pads  "  soothing, 
nerve-deep  -  '  oy  cushion- 
ing paint  ■  ..reas  from  shoe 
pressi  ,  ,  friction.  Used  with 
sep.uatc  medicated  disks  in- 
cluded in  each  package,  Zino- 
pads  also  remove  corns,  cal- 
louses one  of  the  fastest  ways 
known  to  medical  science. 
Applied  at  first  sign  of  irrita- 
tion, they  prevent  corns,  cal- 
louses, sore  toes,  blisters  from 
developing.  E.ssential  for  daily 
foot    care.    .Sold  evorywlu-re. 


DrScholls 

Zinopads 


EXTRA  INCOME? 

OF  COUHSK!  Write  to  Mic  .uhiros.s 
below  and  we'll  .send  yon  details  about 
a  nioney-inakiii),'  ofTer.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
252  Independence  Square.  Phlladelphlx.  Pa.  1910S 


BLISTEX.  75  E.  WuckerOt.,  CltlCitio,  III..  Da 


AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MUSICAL  HIT! 

HELLO, 
DOLLV/ 

HEAR  THE  GAIETY 
EXCITEMENT  OF 
LOLLY!"  ON 
Rt  S  ORIGINAL 

t.  fV:.SEE 
BROADkc  '^SHHIT 
MUSli,.  N 
VISITING  m.  m 

ORDER  THEATRE  SEATS  eV  MAIl 
£vgs:  $9.60.  7.50,  6.S0.  5.75,  4.80.  3.60. 
Wed.  &  Sat.  Mats.:  $5.50,  4,S0.  4.30,  i.80,  3. 
ST.  JAMES  THE*.  246  W.        ST.,  N.  Y.  C. 


BIZARRE  ALPHABET  continued 

announced:  "My  wife  and  I  are  delighted 
with  the  results  of  I.T.A.  We're  happy 
to  eat  crow." 

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hook,  Professor  of  En- 
glish at  Lehigh  University,  described  his 
daughter  Cora's  transition  in  a  letter  to 
the  Globe-Times: 

.  .  .  she  made  it  by  herself,  and  she  can 
move  back  and  forth  between  the  two  alpha- 
bets with  perfect  ease  .  .  .  She  understands 
now  that  language  is  an  arbitrary  system  of 
symbols  and  that  there  are  different  sys- 
tems for  communications,  any  of  which  can 
work  perfectly  well  if  one  knows  the  rules. 
Moreover,  the  study  of  the  two  alphabets 
stimulates  the  child's  natural  interest  in 
words  and  language  .  .  . 

Other  observers  agreed  with  Profes- 
sor Hook's  observations. 

I  like  I.T.A.  becau.se  it  helped  me  read  in 
T.O.  it's  like  a  train  that  just  swicht  to  an- 
other track.  I.T.A.  has  fourty-four  letters, 
we  had  2000  visiters  in  our  room,  they 
wanted  to  hear  us  read. 

David  Mecksbroth,  6 

don't  forget  it's  fun.  our  teacher  likes  it. 
my  mother  and  father  like  it  even  my 
cousin  likes  it  and  he  is  only  a  baby  even 
my  grandmother  and  father  like  it. 

Si'SAN  Barrall,  6 

Of  the  15  first-grade  teachers  who 
taught  I.T.A.  last  year  in  Bethlehem, 
not  one  is  interested  in  going  back  to 
teaching  the  traditional  alphabet.  Mrs. 
Anne  W.  .Adams  saw  I.T.A.'s  advan- 
tages immediately. 

"I've  taught  various  grades  all  the 
way  to  eighth,"  Mrs.  Adams  told  us.  "I 
was  always  dissatisfied.  Something  was 
wrong.  I  could  see  children  with  a  lot  to 
oiler  just  not  offering.  I  used  to  think  it 
wiLs  wonderful  if  a  fourth-grader  would 
write  four  sentences.  I  decided  the  trou- 
ble must  be  somewhere  in  the  lower 
grades.  I  dropped  down,  searching  for 
the  key,  to  fourth  grade,  then  third, 
then  second,  and  finally  first.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  it  could  be  something 
so  fundamental  as  our  alphabet.  But  as 
soon  as  I  saw  I.T.A.  I  said,  'Of  course! 
That's  it!'" 

English  spelling  can  confuse  even 
grown-ups.  Visitors  to  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage in  New  York  who  are  corrected  for 
saying  "Green  Witch"  instead  of  "Gren 
Itch"  may  react  in  various  ways.  Some 
are  psychologically  unable  to  .say  "Gren 
Itch"  for  what  is  obviously  Green 
Witch  dot's  one  say  "Sand  Itch"  for 
"Sandwich"? 

The  irregularities  of  our  spelling  and 
the  teacher's  corrections,  no  matter  how 
gently  given,  must  deliver  tiny  blows  to 
the  sensitive  child.  He  is  first  told  that 
print  runs  from  left  to  right,  left  to 
right,  left  to  right.  Then  he  sounds  out 
his  letters  left  to  right,  only  to  run  into 
silent  E,  which  forces  him  to  go  back 
and  correct  his  pronunciation:  kit  .  .  . 
kit — e.  After  a  few  of  these  hair-raising 
contradictions,  he  has  to  be  coaxed  to 
try  unfamiliar  words.  Every  letter  in  our 
alphabet,  from  a  in  "head"  to  z  in  "ren- 
dezvous," is  sometimes  silent.  It's  unfair 
to  confront  a  child  with  a  silent  letter 
when  he's  barely  learned  what  that 
letter  sounds  like. 

Most  children  survive  these  embar- 
rassments, but  some  do  not.  These  are 
the  losers,  who  take  their  little  defeats 
seriously  and  are  apt  to  dodge  writing, 
flinch  from  reading,  and  drop  out  of 
school  as  soon  as  they  can.  The  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  estimates 
that  nearly  four  million  elementary- 
school  pupils  have  reading  disabilities. 
No  one  estimates  the  number  of  writing 
failures.  It  is  a  theory  worth  advancing 
that  high-school  dropouts  were  created 


back  in  the  first  grade,  where  their  at- 
titudes toward  study  were  formed. 

James  Pitman,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, fiscal  wizard,  publisher,  language 
engineer  and  grandson  of  Isaac  Pitman, 
founder  of  a  famous  shorthand  system, 
first  revealed  his  "safe-conduct"  alpha- 
bet to  the  public  in  The  Times  of  Lon- 
don on  May  29,  1959. 

A  few  critics  attacked  I.T.A.  as  the 
onset  of  the  Senile  Age  of  English  Litera- 
ture, but  others  saw  it  as  a  sign  of  adjust- 
ment and  new  growth,  advancing  En- 
glish as  the  common  world  language. 

One  of  the  first  Americans  to  react 
was  Mr.  Philip  Hilaire,  who  was  then 
reading  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Dependents'  Schools  in  England.  After 
analyzing  Pitman's  work,  Mr.  Hilaire 
began  rocketing  letters  back  to  his 
hometown,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  telling  all 
about  the  new  wonder  alphabet. 

During  his  summer  leave  in  1961,  Mr. 
Hilaire  brought  to  Bethlehem  Pitman's 
alphabet  and  the  designs  for  an  experi- 
ment planned  for  England  in  the  fall.  He 
showed  these  to  Dr.  Rebecca  W.  Stewart, 
Director  of  Elementary  Education,  a 
handsome,  gray-eyed  woman  of  wagon- 
train  practicality  and  vision. 

"There  may  be  a  time  bomb  in  this 
alphabet,"  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
"I'd  want  to  see  the  English  results  be- 
fore endorsing  it  here.  My  biggest  ques- 
tion is,  once  they've  learned  the  new 
symbols,  can  they  be  weaned  away  from 
them  and  learn  to  read  and  spell  in 
everyday  ABC's?" 

In  the  following  months,  reports 
flown  to  Doctor  Stewart  indicated  that 
English  children  were  having  no  re-entry 
problems.  Certain  features  designed  into 
I.T.A.  helped  make  their  crossing  easy. 
Most  of  the  44  symbols  are  familiar:  25 
belong  to  the  traditional  alphabet;  14 
digraphs  are  traditional  letters  joined  as 
pairs.  Most  of  Pitman's  changes  affect 
the  middle  or  bottom  part  of  these  let- 
ters. In  reading  a  row  of  words,  the  eye 
skims  over  their  "skyline,"  as  can  be 
seen  by  covering  the  bottom  half  of  this 
sentence.  In  I.T.A.,  only  two  or  three 
augmentations  intrude  on  this  skyline. 
As  a  child  reads  faster,  he  begins  to 
plane  over  the  sentence  skyline.  If  T.O. 
letters  are  substituted,  the  child  may 
not  notice  the  difference. 

Doctor  Stewart  heard  also  that  I.T.A. 
children  spelled  better  than  the  T.O. 
children.  According  to  Pitman,  this  was 
to  be  expected.  About  20  percent  of  our 
words  are  spelled  the  same  way  in  I.T.A. 
as  they  are  in  T.O.  for  example,  majesty, 
ranch,  pumpkin.  Another  40  percent 
need  only  a  slight  change  to  be  correct, 
like  "clobberd"  and  "chickend  out"  in 
David's  story.  Of  the  40  percent  re- 
maining, half  have  changes  that  conform 
to  rule;  for  example,  the  silent  E.  The 
final  20  percent  must  be  mastered  by 
brute  memorization:  through,  trough, 
tough,  thought.  An  I.T.A.  child  who 
reads  "once  upon  a  time"  as  "onky 
upon  a  tim-eh"  usually  corrects  himself 
as  soon  as  he  hears  what  he's  said. 

Con\-inced  that  I.T.A.  carried  no  con- 
cealed "time  bomb,"  Doctor  Stewart 
asked  her  superintendent.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Chaflee,  whether  a  test  might  be  run 
in  Bethlehem.  The  elementary-school 
principals  agreed  unanimously,  the 
Education  Committee  agreed,  the  School 
Board  agreed.  Lehigh  University  ob- 
tained $148,000  from  the  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  and  asked 
Dr.  Albert  Mazurkiewicz,  head  of  the 
Reading  Clinic,  to  administer  a  three- 
year  demonstration. 


I.T.A.'s  most  elaborate  trial  so  far  in 
the  United  States  began  September, 
1963,  with  15  first-grade  classes; 
classes  remained  with  the  traditional 
alphabet.  This  year,  30  classes  using 
I.T.A.  are  being  compared  with  15  in 
T.O.  Next  year  all  Bethlehem  first 
grades  will  have  the  new  alphabet. 

Bethlehem  is  a  good  place  for  the  test 
because  its  schools  present  a  fair  cross 
section  of  the  American  public  school. 
Bethlehem  is  a  tree-filled,  smoke- 
controlled,  orderly  city  of  77,000  persons 
in  Pennsylvania's  Lehigh  Valley.  Its 
schools  are  attended  by  children  of  steel- 
mill  workers,  home-office  executives, 
Moravian  College  and  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity faculty  members,  and  farmers. 
Bethlehem  has  fewer  than  1,000  Negroes 
and  both  city  and  schools  are  integrated 
It  has  a  high  proportion  of  Germans  and 
Poles;  it  has  minority  groups— Greeks 
Hungarians,  Japanese,  Italians  and 
Puerto  Ricans.  The  practical  experience 
of  the  45  first-grade  teachers  ranges  from 
1 )  2  years  to  more  than  30  years.  Only 
the  PTA  organization  is  atypical :  24  out 
of  26  of  the  local  presidents  are  men. 

When  George's  father  first  saw  I.T.A., 
he  thought  seriously  of  asking  the  school 
to  exchange  Cynthia  for  George.  Mr. 
Oscavich,  a  slight  man  with  a  strong, 
lined  face,  is  anxious  for  his  children  to 
complete  their  schooling.  He  himself  was 
a  ninth-grade  dropout,  and  feels  he's 
suffered  for  it. 

Now,  examining  the  I.T.A.  aphabet, 
he  was  fascinated.  The  old  alphabet  he 
knew  so  well  had  developed  some 
exotic  mutations,  a  tie  rod  here,  an 
antenna  there,  a  t  whose  tail  hooked 
viciously  like  a  banana  knife.  Some  of 
the  letters  had  fused.  There  was  a 
swollen  u-  with  a  blister  and  an  n  with 
a  little  g  clinging  to  its  leg.  Dr.  Harold 
Tanyzer  of  Hofstra  University  and 
Doctf)r  Mazurkiewicz  had  arranged  the 
symbols  in  the  order  of  frequency  in 
usage:  not  A-B-C,  but  a-n-t-e-b-s,  etc. 
Mr.  Oscavich  was  looking  at  an  alphanw, 
not  an  alphabet 

"It's  going  to  be  too  much  for  Jody," 
he  said  to  his  wife,  showing  her  George's 
alphabet  book.  "All  those  extra  letters. 
He  won't  ever  sit  still  long  enough.  Cyn- 
thia would  learn  them,  but  not  Jody. 

Several  I.T.A.  teachers  had  their  own 
misgivings.  Mrs.  Josephine  Huber  had 
been  used  to  teaching  only  a  few  of  the 
simplest  vowel  sounds  during  the  first 
year.  Complex  vowel  sounds  were  usu- 
ally taught  in  the  second  and  third 
grades.  She  was  sure  the  Puerto  Rican 
youngsters  would  have  a  bad  time. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  Mr. 
Oscavich's  fears  grew.  Cynthia  was 
bringing  home  books,  but  George  wasn't ; 
his  class  wasn't  in  books  yet.  George 
was  hurt,  because  it  seemed  everybody 
in  the  family  was  helping  Cynthia  with 
her  reading,  while  he  had  to  struggle 
alone.  Cynthia  began  copying  whole 
words  while  George  was  still  fighting  to 
master  the  curves  of  his  letter  a.  George's 
older  brother  and  sisters  laughed  at  his 
funny-looking  letters. 

"Little  kids'  alphabet,"  they  teased. 
The  whole  school  was  talking  about 
I.T.A.,  and  this  was  one  of  its  names. 

But  the  learning  problems  lying  in 
wait  for  anyone  on  the  verge  of  T.O.  and 
I.T.A.  English  are  as  different  as  the 
Everglades  and  a  putting  green.  To  the 
newcomer,  whether  child  or  foreign  adult, 
English  is  a  demoralizing  ordeal  of  mem- 
ory tests.  Spelling  irregularities  keep 
children  from  recognizing     {Continued  • 
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Why  buy  an  iron  this  beautiful? 

(WHEN  NOBODY  SEES  IT  BUT  YOU) 


^-  at  all  depends  on  the  iron. 

With  Presto's  new  Spray-Steam,  you 
ci  pamper  your  preference  for  pretty 
t  ngs  without  a  twinge  of  conscience 
hause  the  beauty  is  all  a  bonus! 

Phis  Presto  is  the  steamingest  iron  of 
£ !  It  does  more  ironing,  faster  ironing 
better  ironing  than  any  other.  It 
t  es  more  fabrics  without  pre- 
cimpening  because  it  sprays  a  wide  jet 
(  steam  deep  into  the  heaviest  cloth. 

^?s<o  small  appliances  selected  exclusively  for  Ct 


It  holds  more  water;  steams  longer. 
And  the  Color -Match  Push  Buttons 
plus  Fabric  Guide  Dial  select  the  per- 
fect combination  for  every  kind  of 
ironing.  You  have  all  the  choices  of 
spray,  steam,  spray- steam  and  dry 
ironing.  All  this  .  .  .  and  beauty,  too. 

Seems  anti-climactic,  but  this  steam- 
ingest  Presto  of  all  also  comes  in  black ! 
presto' The  Pressure  Cooker  People 

NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Home,  House  of  Good  Taste,  N.Y.  World's  Fair. 


EXCLUSIVE  SOLEPLATE  VENT  pushes  wide  Steam  spray  deep  into  heaviest 
fabrics;  does  more  without  pre-dampening.  Can't  splash,  spot.  Twenty 
other  openings  make  it  steamingest  iron  of  all! 


A  Woman's 
Mustache... 

You  see  them  everywhere— 
but  who  talks  about  it  out 
loud?  Much  too  embarrass- 
ing! Yet  few  women  are 
blessed  with  a  silky-smooth 
upper  lip.  What  about  all  the 
others?  Who  mentions  it  to 
them?  Not  a  pcison.  Not 
their  nearest-and-dearest  (too 
hurtful . . .  too  delicate).  But 
we're  calling  a  mustache  a 
mustache,  in  order  to  tell 
every  woman  how  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Not  with  distasteful 
shaving.  Not  with  bleaching 
(the  color's  gone  — the  mus- 
tache is  still  there). 

Helena  Rubinstein  has  the 
marvelous  answer— A'//^///  for 
the  Face  and  Super-Finish 
C  ream,  together  in  one  kit, 
especially  formulated  to 
cream  away  facial  hair.  A'//<'/// 
does  it  in  minutes  (has  a  deli- 
cate fragrance,  too);  then  fol- 
low up  with  an  application  of 
Helena  Rubinstein's  Super- 
I'inish  Cream  to  smooth 
your  skin  to  new  beauty. 

Because  Nudit  melts  hair 
away,  instead  of  chopping  it 
olT  at  the  surface,  it  leaves 
your  skin  soft  and  smooth  as 
a  woman's  skin  should  be. 

Just  as  good  for  sideburns— 
or  any  other  bits  of  embar- 
rassing face-fuzz. 

Helena  Rubinstein's  Niidif 
for  the  Face,  in  a  complete 
kit  with  exclusive  Super- 
Finish®  Cream  and  spatula 
applicator.  Only  1.50... also 
2.50  economy  size,  plus  tax. 

Keep  your  legs  smoothly  free 
of  hair  with  Nudit  for  the 
Legs.  1 .50.  plus  tax.  At  lead- 
ing cosmetic  counters. 

©1964,  Helena  Rubinstein,®  Inc. 


BIZARRE  ALPHABET  continued 

in  print  hundreds  of  words  which  they 
use  in  conversation.  Each  single  letter 
can  assume  so  many  guises: 

In  the  word  "Alphabet"  the  capital 
A  looks  different  from  the  little  a,  and 
the  handwritten  a  differs  from  both. 
These  visual  patterns  multiply  when 
letters  are  added  to  form  whole  words, 
and  words  joined  to  form  sentences. 
George  wasn't  caught  in  this  trap,  be- 
cause of  I.T.A.'s  on€s;|ook  design;  but 
his  sister  fell  victim  to  it.  Cynthia  had 
learned  to  write  her  name  in  block  let- 
ters (CYNTHIA),  but  she  didn't  recog- 
nize "cynthia"  or  "Cynthia." 

When  Cynthia  learned  that  c  stood 
for  the  consonant  starting  "cat,"  she 
asked  her  father  why  her  name  wasn't 
A'ynthia  Following  her  logic,  she  could 
also  be  called  Shynthia  (c  as  in  ocean) 
or  Chynthia  (c  as  in  cello)  To  know 
even  the  first  initial  in  her  name  with 
assurance,  Cynthia  had  to  memorize  at 
least  four  differt-iit  shajjes  of  "C,"  keep- 
ing in  mind  each  had  four  different 
sounds.  .According  to  Godfrey  Dewey's 
count  in  Hoir  WeSpfH,  "Cynthia"  can 
be  mispronounced  9600  ways. 

The  ear  is  tricked  by  sounds  which 
can  be  spelled  more  ways  than  one.  The 
.'<  .sound  beginning  Cynthia's  name  can 
be  spelled  more  than  15  ways:  p.s  as  in 
psychology,  Kch  jis  in  schism,  mr  as  in 
sword,  and  no  on.  Cynthia  had  117  dif- 
ferent ways  for  spelling  the  five  easy 
long  vowel  sounds  u,  c,  i,  o,  u.  George 
had  five  ways.  In  standard  writing  there 
are  210  spellings  for  the  remaining  vowel 
sounds,  but  George  had  only  12  spellings 
for  lhe.se.  The  entire  I.T.A.  package  con- 
sists of  fewer  than  50  phonic  facts.  The 
T.O.  package  is  in  the  high  hundreds. 
I.T.A.  is  honest.  You  can  trust  it.  I.T.A. 
has  no  false-front  letters  without  any 
sound  to  back  them  up;  no  promiscuous 
symbols  accommodating  transient 
sounds.  I.T.A.  is  phonemic:  each  symbol 
owns  its  single,  private  sound. 

Of  course,  no  one  ever  throws  the 
T.O  beginner  headlong  into  these  mul- 
tiple spellings  and  pronunciations.  Me 
is  led  from  pre-pritners  through  primers 
to  readers,  from  foot  bath  through 
splash  ponds  to  baby-pool  Knglish,  the 
word  stream  so  adjusted  that  each  new 
book  let.s  in  more  letters  and  sounds,  the 
best-behaved  ones  first.  Unruly  words 
with  inconsistent  spellings  are  kept  out. 
Concealed  sounds  are  barred. 

Considering  the  problems  that  had  to 
be  solved,  the  authors  who  have  helped 
construct  our  "basal"  readers  have  done 
amazing  work.  Unfortunately,  the  an- 
tiseptic vocabulary  makes  miserable 
reading,  a  pastel  pap  of  extremely  short- 
fibered  words  very  different  from  the 
vigorous  speech  children  actually  use. 
Pitman's  I.T..\.  challenges  the  major 
premise  of  the  basal  reader:  that  the  best 
way  into  English  is  by  a  straight  and 
narrow  syntax  paved  with  a  regular, 
graduated  vocabulary. 

Doctor  Tanyzer  and  Doctor  Mazur- 
kiewicz  challenge  the  basal  readers  from 
still  another  quarter.  They  offer  a  course 
of  seven  books  full  of  engaging  stories 
that,  at  long  last,  replace  Dick,  Jane, 
Nan  and  Spot  with  names  like  Pedro, 
O'Toole,  Finnigan's  Wife.  Harry  the 
Hopeful  Elephant,  Mortimer  Mouse  and 
Krishna.  Several  books  display  excel- 
lent graphic  art  work  by  Victor  Lazzaro. 

Because  I.T.A.  is  phonemic,  it  adapts 
itself  to  the  Southern  drawl,  the  Eastern 
nasal  tones  or  the  Midwestern  twang. 
Puerto  Ricans  write  "keel  eet"  for  kill  it, 


Japanese  write  with  a  visible  Oriental 
accent,  and  children  who  lisp  write  in  a 
lisp  ("thith"  for  this).  Several  I.T.A. 
teachers,  watching  their  classes  take 
dictation,  have  discovered  lazy  speech 
habits  of  their  own. 

Because  I.T.A.  is  also  phonetic  (T.O. 
is  only  11  percent  phonetic),  it  acts  as  a 
visual  guide  in  developing  ear  acuity  and 
improving  certain  speech  defects.  The 
Spring  Garden  School  had  a  boy  who 
would  get  furious  if  asked  to  repeat  any- 
thing he  had  said.  His  father,  a  physician 
in  Bethlehem,  explained  the  boy  was 
sensitive  about  a  malocclusion.  Speech 
therapy  had  not  helped.  One  day,  in  an 
I.T..A.  class,  the  boy  noticed  he  was 
writing  "das  di  en"  when  others  were 
writing  "that's  the  end."  He  improved 
his  own  speech  gradually  without  help. 

"I.T.A.  did  more  for  his  speech  than 
special  therapy,"  his  father  reported. 

Mr.  Oscavich  is  grateful  that  he  didn't 
ask  the  school  to  put  Cynthia  instead  of 
George  into  I.T.A. 

"I  see  George  reads  Cynthia's  books 
besides  his  own,  and  he  reads  the  news- 
paper with  me  sometimes.  He  tries  to 
figure  his  words  out  alone.  Cynthia  has 
to  ask.  I  don't  think  George  would  have 
made  it  in  that  other  class.  Even  when 
we  go  fishing,  if  he  doesn't  get  a  fish 
pretty  quick  he  wants  to  go  home.  He 
never  would  have  made  it."  Mr.  Osca- 
vich shakes  his  head  as  if  he'd  just  been 
mi.s8ed  by  a  terrible  accident. 

The  Bethlehem  test  is  only  one  year 
old.  In  May,  tests  with  matched  popula- 
tions indicated  that  2!)  percent  of  the 
first-grade  I.T.A.  children  were  able  to 
read  at  third-  to  fourth-grade  levels,  as 
compared  with  10  percent  of  the  T.O. 
children.  Doctor  Mazurkiewicz  predicts 
that  significant  information  about  read- 
ing achievements  will  be  available  in 
196.5.  Other  reading  experts  insist  it  will 
be  1970  or  later  before  I.T.A.'s  effects 
can  be  evaluated. 

But  I.T.A.  has  already  delivered  one 
result  which  is  visible  to  parents  and 
educators,  and  there  is  no  ignoring  it 
even  in  the  name  of  scientific  caution. 
That  result  is  writing:  the  child's  own 
liberated  sentence,  revealing  the  order 
of  his  mind  and  the  state  of  his  feelings, 
expressed  in  his  own  language  without 
help,  put  on  paper  without  spelling  fears. 

When  robins  come  to  get  some  worms  1 
feel  sad  and  the  worms  feel  sad.  The  worms 
try  to  get  away.  Sometimes  they  get  away. 
I  feel  very  very  sad.     Steven  Weaver,  6 

I  saw  a  fezant  and  the  flowers  and  a  apple 
tree  and  a  sun  and  the  flowers  just  opened 
and  the  sun  had  a  happy  face. 

Bret  Keiper,  6 

When  I  look  in  water  I  feel  very  happy. 
The  water  is  like  a  little  mirror  lying  on  the 
ground.  Daniel  Breslin,  6 

What  happens  to  the  written  word 
after  it  drops  into  someone's  mind  is  a 
mystery  only  partly  revealed  by  objec- 
tive tests.  We  can  expect  reading  special- 
ists to  continue  quarreling  over  I.T.A. 
But  the  written  word  that  drops  out  of 
the  mind  is  no  mystery,  and  can  be 
studied  and  compared.  The  top  I.T.A. 
children  began  wTiting  complete  sen- 
tences without  help  in  the  second  month 
of  school,  compared  with  the  fifth  or 
sixth  month  for  advanced  T.O.  children. 
The  school's  supply  of  writing  paper  for 
the  year  was  used  up  by  Christmas; 
Doctor  Stewart  recorded  the  purchase  of 
three  times  as  much  paper  for  her  15 
I.T.A.  classes  as  for  her  30  T.O.  classes. 

If  the  Bethlehem  teachers  show  a 
special  excitement  over  I.T.A.,  it's  due 
to  their  delight  in  the  written  composi- 


tions. They  are  repeatedly  surprised  b 
the  unusual  words  their  children  writ( 
Unisphere,  exaggerate,  cuba,  ferociom 
consonants.  ...  As  Professor  Hook  says 
the  I.T.A.  child  "could  even  wTite  aboi 
antidisestablishmentarianism  if  he  ha 
anything  to  say  about  it." 

Advanced  children  number  the 
thoughts  in  sequence.  This  practic 
amounts  to  outlining,  an  important  ski 
throughout  life.  According  to  Frederic 
Gilmartin,  supervisor  of  art,  and  Susa 
Allport,  art  teacher,  I.T.A.  children  h 
eluded  more  objects  in  their  drawing 
drew  with  better  detail  and  drew  moi 
willingly.  "It's  from  writing  so  much, 
Mr.  Gilmartin  suggested.  "They've  d 
veloped  better  muscle  control.  In  ord( 
to  write  about  things,  they  have  to  loo 
harder  at  them." 

The  greatest  gain  for  the  teacher 
that  the  children's  compositions  oft( 
give  a  special  insight  into  their  perso 
alities  not  given  by  other  means.  Wri 
ing  gives  children  a  constructive  way 
seeking  approval.  The  Bethlehem  ch 
dren  write  notes  and  hand  them  to  vis 
tors  just  as  children  elsewhere  give  aw; 
drawings.  Classroom  observers  have  r 
cei  ved  all  kinds  of  these  communication 

I  like  your  blue  dress  and  the  perfun 
you  smell  .  .  . 

I  like  you  becaus  you  look  like  a  beat 
I  like  your  beatle  haircut  .  .  . 

I  have  a  cat.  1  have  a  dog.  My  dog 
smart,  my  cat  is  smart.  I  am  smart  too.  T 
whole  family  is  smart. 

Writing  gives  children  a  chance 
get  a  hearing  for  themselves  when  th 
are  too  shy  to  speak  up,  or  when  talkii 
isn't  permitted.  Writing  allows  a  chi 
to  deliver  his  meaning  in  secret,  for  it 
more  private  than  a  whisper.  Writii 
lets  children  vent  suppressed  feelings: 

my  bird  is  dead,  i  was  sad.  he  was  bli 
we  buried  him.  Michael  shaked  the  cage 
thought  that  he  was  fooling,  he  wa.s  n 
fooling.  I  looked  in  the  cage. 

The  little  girl  who  wrote  the  followi 
paper  for  Mrs.  Dancho  of  Clearvie 
School  was  in  a  "slow  group,"  yet  h 
thinking  is  orderly,  her  argument 
direct,  her  attitude  has  dignity: 

Why  doen"t  you  like  ar  reeding,  wee  ta 
time  to  learn  ar  reeding,  and  you  doet  rsj 
it.  wee  luv  ar  reeding.  Why  doet  you  5 
doun  and  Let  ye  Chindren  reed  to  you.  A 
see  if  you  like  ita. 

Revelations  like  these  prompted  I 
Gordon  Barclay  of  New  York's  Roc 
land  State  Hospital  to  undertake 
study  of  I.T.A.  and  emotionally  d 
turbed  children.  His  project  started  tl 
September,  and  is  scheduled  to  contin 
for  three  and  a  half  years.  It  will  invol 
150  children  this  year. 

Bethlehem  is  the  seedbed  of  a  revo 
tion,  a  turning,  as  a  hurricane  is  a  tui 
ing  of  winds  and  pressures.  The  turni 
starts  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  ch 
as  he  discovers  the  thoughts  of  others 
reading  and  learns  to  express  his  o' 
thoughts  ill  writing.  The  child's  bro£ 
ened  outlook  affects  his  teacher,  t 
school,  the  community;  and  the  c© 
munity  alfects  other  communities. 

Doctor  Stewart's  decision  to  try  I.T 
in  Bethlehem  may  have  signaled  t 
overthrow  of  the  feudal  "Look,  Dii 
look !"  word  system  now  dominating  t 
foundation  grades  of  90  percent  of  ( 
public  schools.  The  confident,  compete 
writers  and  readers  who  will  be  rising  i 
through  the  grades  in  Bethlehem  schoj 
this  year  may  turn  out  to  be  the  first  me] 
bers  of  the  Eloquent  Generation.  ! 
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¥[iuVe  in  the  Pepsi  generation! 

Today's  kind  of  living  calls  for  two  kinds  of  Pepsi-Cola.  Drink  fanions  regular 
Pepsi  for  the  clean,  bold  tastc.plus  energ\  to  liven  vour  pace.  Enjov  new 
Diet  Pepsi-Cola  when  vou  want  honest-to-Pepsi  taste,  lively  Pepsi  sparkle...  with 
less  than  a  calorie  a  bottle.  Either  way,  it's  the  official  drink  of  today's  generation ! 

IF  DIET  PEPSI  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR  AREA,  IT  WILL  BE  SOON! 

•■PEPSI-COLA"  AND  ■•PEPSI"  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OF  PEPSI-CC-*  ^^^^^  i| 

COMPANY,  REG-  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  ©  1964,  PEPSI-COLA  COMPANY  j^^^^^^B  |{ 

i  PEPSI-COLA 


See  the  first  washers  with  JET  ACTIOS  at  your  dealer. 
Read  below  what  Jet  Action  washing  means  to  you. 


Say  a  fond  farewell  to  your  old-style  washer.  Thank 
it  for  its  help.  Forfjive  it  for  its  shortcomings.  Then, 
lake  off  for  your  nearest  Frijjidaire  dealer  for  a  look 
at  the  world's  first  Jet  Action  Washer.  See  the  model 
pictured  hero,  and  you'll  realize  there's  never  been  a 
washer  so  automatic.  It  even  switches  automatically 
from  soak  to  wash,  dispenses  fabric  softener  in  a 
second  rinse.  Yet  it"s  simplicity  itself. 


JetCii.  Wash  Continuously 

Th:  t  Sudsy  Water 

-°e  the  r      Frigidai^     , ,  action  agitator-the  heart 
very  i  nq^idaire  Jet  .-  ction  Washer.  Compare  its 
.  ooth  Vic^  Action  to  t!;e  movement  of  old-style 
-   The  diagram  above  shows  how  jet  currents 
^  all  your  wash  Deep  Action  cleaning.  Only  the 


Fripidaire  Jet  Action  Washer  has  this  patented  .i'  ■ 
ciine  Deep  Action  Agitator. 

Jels  Away  I.int  and  Scum 
See,  too,  the  new  Jet- Away  liinse.  See  how  the  powt  : 
ful  jet  currents  continuously  jet  away  lint  and  scun) 
as  they  rise  to  the  surface— scoot  them  across  the  top 
of  the  water,  right  out  of  the  tub.  Worry  no  more 
about  lint  traps.  Just  delight  in  really  clean  wash! 

New  Jtl  Spin  Is  Fastes-t,  Driest 
More  happy  news  I  One  of  the  4  spin  speeds  you  can 
select  in  the  model  shown  here  spins  your  wash  drier 
than  any  home  washer  you  can  buy-so  dry  many 
things  are  just  damp  enough  for  ironing  straight 
from  the  washer.  This  new  Jet  Action  WCI-65 
Washer  quietly  and  gently  brings  your  wash  to  such 
an  ultra-high  speed  jet  spin,  even  bulky  towels  and 
sheets  come  out  light  and  dry! 

Worry  No  More  About  Tangling 
Your  wash  comes  out  loose  and  easy  in  the  Frigidaire 
Jet  Action  Washer.  Even  apron  strings  seldom  snarl! 
Reduces  wrinkles,  too,  so  ironing  is  easier,  faster! 

Best  Frigidaire  W  asher  «  arranty  Ever 
To  top  it  all,  the  Jet  Action  Washer  comes  with  the 
strongest  washer  warranty  ever  offered  by  Frigidaire. 
A  one-year  warranty  for  repair  of  any  defect  without 
charge,  plus  a  four-year  Protection  Plan  for  furnish- 
ing replacement  for  any  defective  part  in  the  trans- 
mission, drive  motor  and  large  capacity  water  pump. 


Designed  Jet  Simple  for  Top  Dependability 

Here's  what  makes  such  a  warranty  possible.  The  J 
Action  Washer  has  a  patented  jet-simple  mechanis 
designed  to  give  you  new  dependability.  It  contaii 
many  less  parts !  No  drive  gears  to  wear  out,  no  pu 
leys  to  jam,  not  even  a  belt  to  break  or  adjust. 

For  seven  years,  as  Frigidaire  developed  the  J' 
Action  Washer,  it  was  put  through  the  kind  of  e 
haustive  studies  that  are  the  General  Motors  way  < 
bringing  you  Frigidaire  appliances  that  are  ad%'ancf 
and  superior  in  every  possible  way.  Result:  tl 
Frigidaire  Jet  Action  Washer,  at  your  Frigidai 
dealer  now  in  beautiful  modern  styling  and  in  yoi 
choice  of  white  or  four  colors.  Be  first  to  see  ai 
own  one! 


JET  ACTION  I KR.  I G I  DAI  R  E 

WASHERS  l^^OOUOTS  OCR*.  MOTORS 


Travel 

ONE  GILDED  NIGHT  WITH  THE  DUKE 

An  American  woman  touring  England's  "coronet  circuit"  discovers 
that  $150  will  buy  a  night's  lodging  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  palace. 


"May  I  draw  your  bath?"  asked  the 
maid,  carrying  my  breakfast  tray.  The 
teapot  was  of  solid  gold. 

She  drew  back  the  gold  brocade  cur- 
tains. Beyond  the  windows  I  could  see 
a  lake,  and  a  lawn  where  deer  grazed 
like  cows.  Sunlight  flooded  my  cham- 
ber, the  most  beautiful  room  I  had  ever 
seen.  I  climbed  out  of  bed  and  waded 
through  red  wool  carpeting  to  a  blue 
satin  armchair. 

In  a  corner  a  white-and-gold  Re- 
gency chaise  longue  faced  an  ormolu 
secretaire,  complete  with  tooled  blotter 
and  a  gold  quill  pen.  Paintings  by 
Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck  patronized 
me  from  the  walls.  Flowers  were  every- 
where. I  sat  with  my  feet  on  a  hot- 
water  bottle  now  gone  cool,  leafing 
through  the  past  18  hours. 

As  an  adventure,  I  had  paid  $150  to 
spend  the  night  at  Woburn  Abbey, 
stately  home  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  and  the  most  popular  house 
on  England  s  "coronet  circuit." 

The  Duke,  a  Barnum  among  the 
competitive  peers  who  have  opened 
their  ancestral  homes  to  tourists,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  tax  collector  from 
closing  them,  had  recently  decided  to 
accept  paying  guests. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  village  of  Flit- 
wick  (pronounced  "Flittick"  by  the  lo- 
cals), I  was  met  by  the  Duke's  liveried 
chauffeur  and  black  Rolls-Royce.  For 
some  minutes  we  drove  in  silence  be- 
side an  18th-century  brick  wall.  Be- 
yond the  wall  I  could  glimpse  a  chain 


By  Willa  Petschek 


of  lakes,  set  like  jewels  among  the  3,000 
manicured  acres  that  surround  His 
Grace's  manor.  In  the  park  roam  Amer- 
ican bison  and  rare  deer,  while  beyond 
another  1,800  acres  of  Bedford  land 
are  rented  to  tenant  farmers. 

I  spoke  to  the  chauffeur's  stolid 
back.  "Are  there  other  guests?" 

"There's  only  a  gel  reporter,"  he  re- 
plied, "that  one  from  The  News  of  the 
World.  But  I  expect  there'll  be  the 
usual  gaggle  down  from  London  for 
dinner  tonight." 

Before  I  could  ask  whether  "gaggle" 
included  me,  the  manor  appeared 
through  a  gap  in  the  trees.  It  was  a 
magnificent  Georgian  pile,  built  of  gray 
stone  and  guarded  by  a  gatekeeper's 
lodge,  a  long  tree-lined  drive  and  fi- 
nally, at  the  door  of  the  west  wing, 
by  Gilbert,  the  butler,  who  used  to  be 
one  of  Princess  Margaret's  footmen. 

"His  Grace  expects  you  in  the  li- 
brary," said  Gilbert,  immaculate  in 
morning  coat  and  striped  trousers.  I 
crept  by  him  and  went  in. 

John  Robert  Russell,  Marquess  of 
Tavistock  and  13th  Duke  of  Bedford, 
was  posing  before  the  fireplace.  He  is  a 
slender  man,  six  feet  two,  and  elegantly 
tailored.  Horn-rimmed  glasses  added  a 
scholarly  touch  to  his  face.  One  could 
easily  forget  that  the  Duke's  ancestors 
entered  the  House  of  Lords  28  years 
before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

"I  do  hope  you'll  enjoy  your  stay 
here,"  he  said.  He  was  Rex  Harrison 
and  I  was  a  Covent  Garden  flower  girl. 


I  blurted,  "I  understand  a  reporter 
from  The  News  of  the  World  is  here." 

His  Grace  cocked  an  annoyed  eye- 
brow at  me.  "Oh,  is  she?  I  haven't  seen 
her.  But  of  course  this  place  is  so  big 
I'm  never  quite  sure  who's  here." 

The  setting  was  splendid.  Overlook- 
ing the  park,  and  bounded  by  Corin- 
thian columns  at  either  end,  the  room 
was  heavy  with  green-and-gold  bro- 
caded curtains,  an  ornate  gold  chande- 
lier, and  a  pink-and-gold  Aubusson 
carpet.  Vase  upon  vase  held  pink  and 
gold  roses  in  attractive  arrangements— 
the  butler's  work.  Lining  the  walls 
were  18th-century  books,  which  the 
Duke  admitted  he  hadn't  read.  "But  I 
think  the  red  and  gold  bindings  make 
lovely  wallpaper,  don't  you?" 

He  liked  this  room.  "You  should 
have  seen  it  in  1953.  More  than  half 
the  house  was  demolished  by  my  father 
in  a  panic  over  dry  rot,  and  what  was 
left  looked  as  if  it  had  been  bombed. 
The  rooms  were  piled  with  ancestral 
treasure;  Louis  Sixteenth  chairs  with 
kitchen-table  legs  stuck  straight  through 
the  seats,  and  Sevres  and  Meissen 
china  kicking  around  the  stable  floor. 
The  place  was  deserted.  A  troop  of 
Alsatians  kept  watch  and  you  could 
hear  them  howling  and  rattling  their 
chains  like  something  out  of  The  Hound 
of  the  Baskervilles." 

In  that  period  the  Duke  ("call  me 
Ian")  was  a  farmer  in  South  Africa. 
When  he  came  into  his  inheritance,  it 
looked  as  if  Woburn  (Continued) 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  stand  before  historic  Woburn  Abbey,  the  treasure-filled  home  of  the  family  for  300  years. 


NIGHT  WITH  DUKE  continued 

Abbey  would  go  to  cover  the  death  du- 
t  ies  on  the  old  duke's  estate.  But  the  new 
duke  (grandson  of  the  famed  "Flying 
Duchess,"  who  learned  to  fl>  at  61  and 
disappeared  inlothe  blue  yonder  in  1937) 
decided  lo  save  his  ancestral  home. 

"We  paiiiud  and  repaired  for  two 
years,  working  eighteen  hours  a  day,"  he 
told  me.  "We've  almost  r,o  bedrooms 
left  because  my  father,  who  was  indiffer- 
ent (o  architecture,  pulled  down  the  best 
of  them.  Now,  though  we  have  sixty-five 
rooms,  the  f;u  i:;  is  crowded  into  a 
twenty-threp-rooni  wing  and  there  are 
only  ten  bedrooms,  not  to  mention 
thirty-two  sitting  rooms,  and  no  chance 
to  sit  down.  The  rooms  are  so  spread  out 
that  if  we  want  a  word  with  our  children 
we  have  to  leave  a  message  in  their  mail- 
box." The  Duke  glanced  toward  the  door. 

In  strolled  the  Duchess.  She  was  play- 
ing herself :  a  French  television  producer 
l)oured  into  a  pale-blii'  linen  dress.  At 
her  heels  trotted  ...>  Yorkshire  ter- 
riers—Cleopatr  once  owned  by  Eliza- 
beth Tayl'  .  the  other  inexplicably 
name  !  iibrandt.  Behind  the  dogs  ap- 
pio  I'd  Gilbert,  almost  hidden  behind  a 
Kold  tray  that  .supported  a  basketball- 
sized  teapot,  a  matching  gold  muffin 
stand  loaded  with  scones,  and  an 
enormous  fudge  cake. 

The  Duchess  nodded  curtly,  sat  down 
and  handed  around  the  tea.  "I  do  like 
food  that  really  toffcn,  don't  you?"  She 
was  cutting  huge  wedges  of  cake.  "When 
I  moved  in  here,  all  the  food  was  typi- 
cally English.  Now  it's  partly  conti- 
nental and  fairly  spicy,  I  think.  First  the 
slafT  wouldn't  touch  it,  now  they  won't 
eat  anything  else." 

I  was  beginning  to  fidget  when  the 
Duke  suggested  we  lour  the  park.  .\u  old 
stagecoach  is  usual  for  this  outing,  but 
the  Duke  suggested  we  use  his  Ilolls.  The 
license  number  was  DOB  I,  really  loo 
apt.  "Origiiuilly  on  a  hearse,"  .said  His 
(irace,  climbing  behind  the  wheel.  "I 
had  to  buy  the  damn  thing  to  get  the 
number  for  my  car." 

Within  the  park,  the  flower  beds 
llamed  with  more  than  a  million  blos- 
soms (tend(>d,  the  Duke  remarked,  by  22 
gardeners ).  We  drove  past  rows  of  rho- 
dodendron, past  deer  and  cranes  and  the 
lake,  until  we  came  to  an  exquisite  Chi- 
nese iiagoda  called  The  Dairy.  The  red 
and  gold  of  The  Dairy  was  reflected  in  a 
pond  where  golden  carp  are  still  called  to 
feed  by  t  he  sound  of  a  bell.  Like  Barnum, 
the  Duke  believes  in  pro\  iding  something 
for  everyone  ("That's  why  they  call  me 
the  virtuoso  of  the  stately-homes 
racket." )  so  he  had  nearby  a  playground, 
pony  rides,  zoo,  tlowershop  and  a  pond 
for  boating.  He  has  even  installed  an 
American  jukebox  in  the  stables,  the 
first  ever  to  encroach  on  the  grounds  of  a 
"stately  home."  Together,  we  admired  a 
coin-operated  peei>  show  and  the  new 
milk  bar  in  the  stables. 

"S.  "  riifile  enjoy  the  grounds  so 
mu  :  t;  \  er  make  it  to  the  house," 

ht.  :.  '  he  Abbey  is  open  every  day 
(.:".  th.  .-OT,  just  like  a  Salvation  Army 
mis^,  '1.  We  had  a  million  visitors  last 
year,  ne  Sunday  forty-one  thou- 

sand peo|  : 'd  up.  Even  so,  we  only 
made  a  n.,  \  thousand  pounds 
($280,000)  and  .  -  V:,bey  <-osts  a  hun- 
dred i',',enty  thousi:  ■  ■;:!6,000  i  a  year 
to  maintain.  But  1  .on  ;his  place  and 
I'm  determined  to  make  it  pay." 

For  publicity's  sake,  the  Duke  allowed 
the  World  Congress  of  Nudists  to  hold 
their  1958  meeting  in  a  corner  of  his 


park.  "It  rained  the  whole  time,"  he 
said,  "and  they  went  around  wearing 
nothing  but  boots  and  umbrellas.  I'm 
longing  to  have  The  Beatles  down,  but 
I'm  afraid  it  would  wreck  the  house. 

"Of  course,"  he  said  as  we  strolled 
across  the  lawn,  "I've  been  accused  by  a 
lot  of  people,  including  Miss  Nancy 
Mitford,  of  being  thoroughly  undigni- 
fied. I  am.  Try  taking  your  dignity  to  a 
pawnbroker  and  .see  how  much  he'll 
give  you  for  it." 

On  our  way  to  the  house  the  Duke 
stopped  to  greet  tourists.  "I  hope  you're 
all  enjoying  yourselves.  Do  come  again, 
won't  you?"  We  popped  into  the  sou- 
venir shop,  where  the  Duke  shook  hands 
and  signed  autographs  until  writer's 
cramp  overtook  him. 

"Sales  go  up  about  fifty  percent  while 
I'm  here,"  he  said.  The  souvenir  shop 
was  jammed.  "When  we  opened,  I 
stocked  only  the  things  I  liked.  Nobody 
bought  them.  Then  I  chose  things  I 
hated,  and  visitors  fought  to  buy  them. 
It  seems  that  most  people  have  abso- 
lutely frightful  taste." 

The  Duchess  appeared,  and  I  followed 
her  down  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  staff 
was  preparing  dinner.  The  atmosphere 
wassomewhat  institutional.  "Weemploy 
one  housekeeper  with  an  assistant.  Four- 
teen women  come  in  daily  to  clean,  we 
have  a  cook  and  two  assistants,  a  butler, 
a  valet,  a  maid,  a  dishwasher,  two  chauf- 
feurs, three  secretaries  and  four  foot- 
men .  .  ."  (and  a  partridge  in  a  pear 
tree?)  ".  .  .  but  a  small  staff,  compared 
to  the  number  of  servants  in  the  Duke's 
grandmother's  day,  when  the  head 
ladies'  maid  had  a  maid  and  the  Duke's 
grandfalherhadtwenty-twochaufTeurs." 

The  Duchess  turned  to  Gilbert,  who 
was  shining  diamond  tiaras  and  gold 
teapots  in  the  kitchen  strongroom,  and 
instructed  him:  "I'll  just  wear  my  pearl- 
and-diamond  bracelet  and  five-strand 
pearls  tonight." 

"Very  good.  Your  Grace,"  quoth  the 
inefTable  Gilbert. 

As  we  left  the  kitchen  the  Duchess 
said,  "1  expect  you'd  like  to  .see  your 
room  and  dress  for  dinner."  I  followed 
her  through  endless  carpeted  corridors 
where  the  walls  were  hung  with  brocade 
and  tapestry,  past  cases  of  priceless 
bibelots,  to  the  door  to  my  room.  The 
number  4:{  was  discreetly  engraved  on  a 
brass  plate  under  a  delicate  brass  crown. 
The  door  was  covered  with  red  felt. 

"We  call  this  the  Yellow  Room,"  said 
the  Duchess.  "The  curtains  are  gold." 

The  door  opened  into  an  anteroom 
carpeted  in  bright  scarlet  and  furnished 
with  a  Hepplewhite  table  and  a  marble 
sideboard.  Several  portraits  by  Van 
Dyck  accented  the  luxury  of  the  place. 
But  it  was  as  I  turned  into  the  bedroom, 
awash  with  antique  furniture,  rich  car- 
pets, heavy  curtains,  bibelol.<  and  endless 
vases  of  flowers,  that  the  luxury  of 
Woburn  Abbey  suddenly  became  per- 
sonal. For  a  fleeting  moment  I  imagined 
I  was  a  family  guest. 

"The  brass  beds,"  the  Duchess  apolo- 
gized, "are  only  nineteenth  century.  One 
day  the  Flying  Duchess  took  it  into  her 
head  that  the  hangings  on  the  four- 
posters  were  unsanitary,  and  burnt 
them."  She  puttered  around,  making 
sure  there  were  plenty  of  biscuits,  bot- 
tles of  mineral  water  and  bowls  of  fruit 
by  the  bed,  and  left  me  to  change. 

"Hurry,  won't  you?"  she  said.  "We're 
having  some  rather  amusing  people  to 
dinner,  and  we  eat  in  less  than  an  hour." 

The  afternoon  had  been  exhausting, 
and  I  wanted  to  relax.  Besides,  I  had 


hoped  for  time  to  explore  the  palace  on 
my  own.  But  the  maid  had  already  hung 
up  my  clothes,  pressed  my  dress  and 
laid  my  toilet  articles  on  the  dressing 
table.  A  fire  crackled  in  the  fireplace,  and 
a  hot  lavender-scented  tub  was  steaming 
in  my  private  bath.  I  had  no  choice. 

Even  so,  I  was  late.  I  got  lost  in  the 
Long  Gallery.  Wrong  corridor,  I  thought, 
racing  from  one  end  of  the  Corinthian- 
column-lined  room  to  the  other.  Perhaps 
this  was  the  "Duke's  Corridor,"  or  the 
one  they  called  "Paternoster  Row," 
where  the  monks  used  to  meditate.  No, 
there  was  the  Holbein  painting  of  Jane 
Se>Tnour  and  the  Armada  portrait  of 
Elizabeth  I.  Was  this  really  the  Long 
Gallery?  I  began  to  panic.  In  the  end, 
the  Duke  .sent  Gilbert  to  find  me. 

"Champagne,"  he  announced  grandly, 
"is  being  .served  in  the  library." 

I  arrived  breathless.  It  was  a  good 
quarter-mile  run  from  Room  43  to  the 
library,  and  I'd  added  extra  distance  by 
getting  lost.  Several  people  were  stand- 
ing about,  drinking  champagne.  None 
looked  up  when  I  appeared  in  the  door- 
way except  the  Duke,  elegantly  dressed 
in  a  velvet-lapeled  dinner  jacket  and 
posing  before  the  fireplace  with  three  of 
his  children.  The  Duchess,  wearing  a  din- 
ner dress  of  dark  blue  lace  and  a  glitter  of 
jewels,  was  talking  at  the  guests  in  a 
high-pitched  voice,  punctuated  by  gulps 
of  champagne.  Most  of  her  conversation 
seemed  directed  at  Lady  Tweedle-Some- 
thing,  a  tall,  fair  Englishwoman  who  was 
swathed  in  floating  orange  chifTon  and 
wore  a  wiglet,  of  a  color  just  off  her 
elaborate  strawberry-blond  coiffure. 

And  there  was  the  Brigadier,  an 
enormous  Colonel  Blimp  type,  and  his 
pale  wife,  who  hardly  glanced  up  from 
the  needlepoint  in  her  lap.  .Across  the 
room  an  elderly  ingenue  in  a  pink  satin 
gown  (it  kept  sliding  off  her  bony  shoul- 
ders I  studied  me  briefly,  as  if  1  were  a 
specimen  of  pre-Columbian  pottery.  The 
other  guests  (all  nonpaying )  seemed 
hardly  to  notice  that  I  was  there. 

After  a  suitably  embarrassing  pause, 
the  door  opened  and  in  walked  film  pro- 
ducer Wolf  Mankowitz,  wearing  an 
open-necked  shirt  and  khaki  trousers. 
Thatik  hearcn,  I  thought.  But  Man- 
kowitz ignored  me.  After  bussing  his 
hostess  noisily,  he  threw  him.self  into  an 
armchair  and  closed  his  eyes. 

At  nine,  Gilbert  announced  dinner  in 
the  Canaletto  Room.  It  was  the  smallest 
of  three  state  dining  rooms,  but  it  over- 
looked the  terrace  and  the  park  beyond, 
and  it  was  heavy  with  gilt.  There  was 
gilt  on  the  walls,  on  the  frames  of  mir- 
rors, on  the  chandelier,  even  on  the  white 
ceiling  with  its  grape-vine  pattern. 
Canaletto's  Twenty-one  Views  of  Venice, 
mounted  on  red  damask  and  silk,  hung 
above  18th-century  French  dressers  and 
blue-and-white  Meissen  china. 

I  was  seated  next  to  the  Duke.  The 
white-and-gold  table,  20  feet  long  and 
covered  with  gold  damask,  was  set  with 
18th-century  filigreed  silver  and  pale 
blue  china.  Between  four  double  silver 
candelabra,  goat-shaped  salt  cellars  and 
silver  statues  of  Bedfordshire  military 
men  marched  up  the  table. 

The  conversation  trickled  back  and 
forth.  There  was  some  talk  about  clair- 
voyants and  "a  divine  little  man,  a 
medium,  I  believe,  who  brought  back 
Lady  Fortesque-Smythe's  dead  husband 
with  his  Ouija  board.  And  there  she  was, 
my  dear,  preggers  (she  meant  pregnant ) 
you  know,  and  actually  standing  before 
the  altar,  when  whoosh,  Algernon  ap- 
peared out  of  thin  air." 


"How  absolutely  fab,"  said  Lady 
Tweedle-Something.  The  whole  evening 
was  beginning  to  resemble  the  Ma3  Hat- 
ter's tea  party,  and  the  Duke  heightened 
my  feeling  by  telling  Lord  Tweedle- 
Something,  across  the  table,  that  he  ex- 
pected his  suits  to  last  for  years  and 
never  paid  more  than  4.5  pounds  for 
them.  "And  to  think,"  he  chuckled,  "a 
German  newspaper  actually  mentioned 
my  name  in  connection  with  Christine 
Keeler.  Extrawdin'ry,  isn't  it?" 

Gilbert  and  the  white-gloved  footmen 
standing  behind  our  chairs  served  the 
dinner:  lobster  thermidor,  fillet  of  beef  in 
a  pastry  shell,  spinach  gratine,  carrots 
cooked  in  brandy,  and  a  marvelous  des- 
sert called  croquembouche— mostly 
cream,  caramel,  custard  and  pastry. 

"Have  you  ever  been  on  a  regime?" 
the  Brigadier  asked  me,  stuflSng  himself 
with  cake.  "But  of  course,  you  Amer- 
icans don't  even  take  walks.  Pity.  Jolly 
good  exercise,  what?"  Behind  us  the 
Bedford  dogs  lapped  from  mono- 
grammed  bowls  on  the  floor. 

Back  in  the  library  after  dinner,  the 
Duke  asked,  "Television  or  bridge,  any- 
one?" There  was  no  answer  except  the 
wheezing  of  the  Brigadier  and  the  drip, 
drip,  drip  of  rain  outside. 

Then,  at  last,  we  were  shown  the 
China  Room  and  the  800-piece  collec- 
tion of  blue-and-gilt  Sevres  china,  pre- 
sented by  Louis  XV  to  the  fourth  duke's 
wife  in  1773.  Even  in  the  18th  century  it 
cost  $80,000.  "And  in  1953,"  said  the 
Duke,  "there  it  was,  all  filthy  on  our  sta- 
ble floor.  We've  never  dared  eat  off  it." 

"What  do  visitors  like  best?"  asked 
Mankowitz,  politely  stifling  a  yawn  be- 
hind his  hand. 

"I  often  ask  that,"  said  the  Duke. 
"One  lady  said  she  adored  the  brass  we 
have  in  the  dining  room,  which  turned 
out  to  be  our  best  gold  plate.  Another 
who  had  seen  all  our  treasures  came 
panting  to  tell  us  that  her  favorite  thing 
was  the  lovely  linoleum  on  our  floors,  be- 
cause she  needed  some  for  her  kitchen 
and  she  wondered  where  we'd  got  it.  But 
most  people  say  they  love  the  chance  to 
step  back  into  the  past." 

At  midnight  the  Duchess  showed  us 
the  master  bedroom.  There,  along  with 
antique  French  furniture,  Aubusson  car- 
pets and  paintings  by  Rubens,  the  Duke 
keeps  an  American  washing  machine  and 
dryer.  "Just  in  case  I  should  ever  go 
broke  and  be  without  a  staff,"  he  ex- 
plained later.  "There's  no  harm  in  being 
prepared  for  the  worst.  I  think  you  can 
be  as  happy  in  two  rooms  as  you  can  in 
sixty-five  .  .  .  but  they  have  to  be  damn 
comfortable  rooms." 

Mankowitz  glanced  at  his  watch.  "It's 
two-thirty.  I'm  for  bed." 

"Good  night,  sleep  well,  no  ghost," 
said  the  Duchess  as  she  left  me  at  the 
door  of  my  room.  "Order  anything  you 
want  for  breakfast.  Just  pick  up  your 
phone  and  dial  the  kitchen.  Your  maid 
will  pack  for  you  in  the  morning." 

Next  day,  the  Bedfords  presented  me 
with  a  box.  "A  few  souvenirs  from  Wo- 
burn Abbey,"  said  the  Duke.  Tied  with 
blue  and  gold  ribbon,  the  box  contained 
a  copy  of  the  Duke's  autobiography,  a 
small  brass  bell,  booklets  about  Woburn 
Abbey,  a  tea  cloth  printed  with  scenes  of 
the  estate,  and  a  large  box  of  matches  on 
which  the  Duke  had  inscribed  his  name. 

As  I  was  being  driven  to  the  station,  I 
reproached  the  chauffeur.  "I  thought 
you  said  a  reporter  from  The  News  of  the 
World  was  staying  at  the  Abbey." 

"She  was,"  he  said.  "They're  a  rum 
lot,  ain't  they?"  ■ 
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Ut  ScorTomls  §     '  J"^- 

help  you  map  up  fioKKie  work  ^ind  +hro^\/ 't  ^^^Y ' 


npuir  on  ScotToucls.  Hollow  out  pumpkin  on  big,  strong      2   Remove  crayon,  scuff  marks  from  tile      ^   Do  storm  windows  with  l)ic;.  strong 
pulp  in  pic  for  party.  Put  seeds  in  wild  bird  feeder.)  Arrange        *  floor  with  wet-strength  ScotTowels,        *  ScotTowcls.  (I'sc  \  infgar-\vatcr 
pumpkin,  and  leaves  on  .ScotTowels.  No  scratched  tableiop,  no  leafy  bits  to  clean  up.      and  liquid  floor  wax.  No  waxy  rags.  solution  lo  cut  greasy  din  .)  i\u  lints  rags. 


1. 

.ScotTowels.  (U: 


^  Halve  and  seed  acorn  squash 
*  on  strong  ScotTowels.  Shape 
sausage  balls  on  ScotTowel.  Put 
sausage  in  squash  halves.  Bake 
45  minutes,  375°.  No  seeds  on 
counter.  No  grease  to  wipe  up. 

g  Keep  a  roll  of  ScotTowels  in 
car.  They're  so  handy  for 
spill-mopping,  picnic  wash-ups, 
window-wiping,  clean-ups  on 
the  trip.  No  grimy  rags. 


Sop... 
Super 
Absorbent 


y    Polish  shoes  with  pliable  ScotTowels. 

(For  a  finished  look,  use  old  tooth- 
brush to  do  groove  above  sole.)  No  rags. 


^   Make  short  work  of  a  car  wash  with  a  hose  and  big  ScotTowels.  (Don't  use  soap 
*  — it  can  damage  some  auto  finishes.)  Thirsty  ScotTowels  are  as  pliable  as 
chamois,  and  substantial.  They  don't  shred,  tear,  or  "lint."  Do  away  with  car  rags. 


Here's  why  ScotTowels  do 
all  these  jobs  so  well 

Give  ScotTowels  any  wet  job — from 
a  spill  to  a  car  wash.  ScotTowels 
are  the  substantial  towels.  The  only 
towels  with  the  right  absorbent  bulk 
— and  famous  Scott  wet  strength. 
Even  under  water,  a  ScotTowel 
doesn't  shred,  tear  like  some  towels 
do.  It's  no  wonder  more  women  buy 
ScotTowels  than  any  other  brand. 
Have  you  tried  the  Big  Roll  yet? 


BIG  ROIL 


O    Keep  a  Holder  full  of  ScotTowcls 
*  in  child's  room  to  mop  up  spills, 
dry  little  hands,  clean  paint  brushes. 


ScotTowels  are 
built  to  take 
to  the  wa'er 


SCOTT  (^^^  MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 
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ook,  and  although  it  is  available  fresh  for  a  comparatively  short  season,  it  is  just 
jseful  frozen  or  canned.  There  are  60  varieties  of  squash,  about  evenly  divided  between  the  hard 
II,  pumpkin  types  of  winter  and  thin-skin,  bland  squash  of  summer. 
i  they  can  be  prepared  as  appetizers,  main  dishes,  side  dishes  or  desserts.  Can  any  other 
etabl^iiim  all  that?  Some  choice  recipes  for  all  these  courses  are  on  the  following  page. 


III! 


By  WiUetta  Bar-IUan   Food  Editor 


Dinner  becomes  a  gala  occasion  with  new  Concord.  Boxed  set  of  8,  about  S4.95.  (Prices  slighily  higher  South,  West  and  Canada) 


"You  set  your  table  1,095  times  a  year. 
Keep  it  interesting  with  a  |  Libbey  |  Glass  Wardrobe." 


says 

n 


"Subtract  vacations  and  incals-out  and  it  still  seems  overwhelming,"  says  Julia 
Lee  Cook,  Libbey  Home  Stylist.  "So  add  variety,  new  sparkle,  style— with  a 
Libbey  Glass  Wardrobe.  Dress  up  your  table  for  the  meal  and  occasion,  just  as 
you  dress  yourself.  You'll  enjoy  picking  out  your  Libbey  styles— and,  most  interest- 
ing of  all,  discovering  that  Libbey  only  looks  expensive."  OwENS-IlLINOIS 


or^^,!fke  RinSi"^  a1  '^''"J'*  n^^'^^^^  "^"d^-""  ^^ained-         Cocktail  hour  finds  you  ready  with  Libbey       Party-pretty  Silver  Foliage  mak< 

o.  ^.^oke  Ripple.  About  19^  eacli.       glass  ellect.  Boxed  set  of  eight,  about  $3.98.         Home  Barware.  Cocktail,  about  49^  each        the  scene.  Boxed  set  of  8,  abSut  S4,0. 
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eneral  tips  on  buying  and  cooking  squash 


When  buying  fresh  squash,  allow  2  pounds  for  four  persons. 
^1!  fresh  squash  should  feel  very  heavy  for  its  size  and  should 
be  purchased  whole  unless  you  plan  to  use  it 
immediately.  Once  cut,  it  molds  and  spoils  within  a  short 

time.  Summer  squash  has  pale  yellow  or  green  flesh. 
It  should  be  purchased  slightly  immature,  when  the  skin  is 
/  tender  and  the  seeds  are  edible.  Summer  squash  requires  less 

cooking  than  winter  squash  and  retains  its  shape 
en  cooked.  Wash,  do  not  pare.  Remove  stem  and  blossom  ends. 
Cut  into  Va-inch  pieces  and  cook  covered  in  very  little 
salted  water  until  tender— 10  to  15  minutes  will  do. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  eat  as  is,  and  by  all 
means  eat  the  skin,  it's  delicious  and  extremely 
nutritious.  Winter  squash  has  deep  yellow  or  orange  flesh 
the  skin  is  hard.  Seeds  cannot  be  eaten  and  should  be  removed 

along  with  the  fibrous  substance  before  cooking, 
becomes  pulpy  when  cooked  and  the  tough  skin  is  usually  not 
eaten.  Wash,  cut  into  individual  servings.  Remove  seeds 
and  fibrous  substance.  Season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  butter;  bake  or  steam  30  to  60  minutes,  or  until  tender. 

Note:  2V2  pounds  pared  and  cooked  winter  squash  yields 
about  2  cups  mashed  squash.  A  12-ounce  package  of  frozen 

squash  yields  1  cup,  and  a  1-pound  can  yields  2 
:ups.  The  following  recipes  that  call  for  mashed  winter  squash 
will  work  as  well  with  mashed  fresh,  canned  or  frozen. 


llled  Zucchini  Appetizers:  Cut  4 

n-size  zucchihis  lengthwise :  steam 
«d  water  10  minutes;  drain, 
out  s^eds  to  form  small  bowls. 

;  "invert  bowls  on  paper 
to  drain."  Brush  squash  bowls 
ilted  butter  or  margarine ;  sprinkle 
and  pepper.  Melt  4  tbsp.  butter 
garine  in  saucepan ;  gradually  stir 
flour,  tsp.  salt,  1  cup  milk, 
ver  low  4ieat,  stirring  constantly, 
auce  becomes  thick  and  smooth. 
vith  2"tsp.  grated  onion,  1  tsp. 
ustard  and  Worcestershire  sauce, 
celery  salt.  Blend  in  1  can  i  7  oz.) 

flaked  tuna,  4  coarsely  chopped 
3oked  eggs.  Fill  squash  bowls  with 
lixture;  sprinkle  tops  with  bread 
Place  bowls  in  shallow  baking 
th  inch  hot  water.  Bake  at 
for  30  minutes  or  until  squash 
and  filling  are  hot  and  crumb 
g  is  golden  brown.  Serves  8. 


Shaker-Style  Squash  Soup:  Melt  I4  cup 
butter  or  margarine  in  saucepan.  Add 
and  cook  until  transparent  1  small  thinly 
sliced  onion.  Then  add  2  cups  mashed 
winter  squash,  1 1 2  cups  chicken  broth,  1 
cup  milk,  1  tsp.  salt,  tsp.  white  pep- 
per, I4  tsp.  celerj-  salt.  Simmer  15  min- 
utes. Stir  in  1  cup  light  cream,  1  tbsp. 
finely  minced  parsley.  Heat  (do  not  boil) 
and  serv  e  immediately.  Ser\-es  6. 

Seafood  Pattypan  Salad :  Steam  2  whole 
pattjTjan  squashes  in  salted  water  for  10 
minutes;  cool;  slice  crosswise  and  scoop 
out  seeds.  Steam  10  minutes  more  or  un- 
til slightly  transparent;  drain  well. 
Place  pattypans  in  bowl  with  mixture  of 
'  2  cup  oil,  I4  cup  \-inegar,  tsp.  salt,  }4 
tsp.  white  pepper;  cover,  refrigerate 
overnight.  To  serve,  drain  on  paper 
towels.  Fill  centers  of  pattypans  with 
mixture  of  34  cup  finely  chopped  celerj-, 
1  can  (7,1 2  oz.)  drained  minced  clams,  1 

Continued  on  page  150 
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brown  gravy 

MIX         -  - 


French's  Brown  Gravy— ready  in  just  5  minutes!  Gives 
you  all  of  the  hearty,  homemade  flavor  you  want,  but 
none  of  the  lumps.  French's  makes  15  delicious  sauce 
and  gravy  mixes.  How  many  of  them  have  you  tried? 

When  the  gravy  is  this  good 
and  quick— 

the  rest  is  easy. 

Quick  Beef  Casserole:  Combine  in  a  shallow  casserole  2  cups  diced  cooked 
meat,  2  cups  cooked  vegetables,  and  French's  Brown  Gravy  (1  package  pre- 
pared). Heat  in  475"  oven  10  minutes.  Arrange  1  can  refrigerator  biscuits  on  top. 
Dot  biscuits  with  butter.  Continue  to  bake  10  to  12  minutes.  4  generous  servings. 


Good  things  to  eat  come  from  1  Mustard  Street 


'^e  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Rochester 


Himmlisch! 


Heavenly!  rich  Viennese 
pastry  now  from  a  mix 


Only  Betty  Croc-    -^.  -r^ures  the  classic  delicacy  of  continental 
pastry  in  an  easy  nt       x.  Lacy  coconut  almonds  and  golden 
imel  layered  on  a     h  buttery  base.  Perfectly  heavenly! 
Nfc.,    >nna  Dream  Bar  Mbr  exclusively  from  Betty  Crocker. 


SQUASH  continued  from  page  1^ 

cup  cooked  sliced  dirimp,  2  tsp.  diced, 
drained  canned  pimiento,  1  tsp.  lemon 
juice,  '  2  cup  mayonnaise,  pinch  th>-me, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Chill  until 
ready  to  serve.  Ser\"e  uith  watercress 
ar;d  sahines  or  toast  wedges.  Ser\-es  4. 

Oilled  Zucchini:  Cut  2  lbs.  fresh  zucchini 
into  long  and  thin  4-inch  strips.  Sprinkle 
with  1  tsp.  salt  and  .3  tbsp.  \-inegar;  let 
stand  15  minutes:  drain.  Melt  2  tbsp. 
burter  or  margarine;  add  zucchini 
Cover  and  sinuna-  about  10  minutes  or 
until  just  tender.  Stir  in  2  tbsp.  flour,  1 
tsp.  paprika,  '  2  tsp.  salt,  ' ,  tsp.  ground 
dill  seed.  '  2  tsp.  lemon  juice.  Gradually 
stir  in  '  2  cup  light  cream ;  cook,  stirring, 
until  mixture  is  smooth  and  thickened. 
S«-ve  with  roast  leg  of  lamb.  Series  4. 

Curried  Crookneck:  Cut  3  medium-size 
crookneck  squashes  crosswise  into  '  j- 
inch  slices.  Cook  in  a  little  salted  water 
for  8  minutes  or  until  almost  tender. 
Drain  well.  Combine  '  3  cup  light  cream, 
'  2  tsp.  curr>-  powder,  '4  tsp.  salt,  pinch 
white  pepper;  add  sliced  squash  and  sim- 
mer in  saucepan  3  minutes  or  until  sauce 
bubbles.  Ser\-e  with  meatloaf.  Ser\-es  6. 

Sausage-Stuffed  Acorn:  Cut  2  acorn 

aquashe<:  ir  ha'f  If-npthviise;  scoop  out 
aeeda.  f"'  i:htly  brown  '2!^'- 

aausag'  Add  >  >  cup  finely 

cfaoppc':  A  ith  sausage  until 

transparent.  Fuiei.\  chop  a  medium-size 
zucchini.  Add  to  sausage  and  onion 
along  with  1  cup  herb-seasoned  stuffing 
croutons.  Fill  each  acorn  half  with  mix- 
ture Spt  afvm  halves  in  shallow  pan 
'■■•X  water.  Cover  with  fofl 
1  F.  for  40  minutes.  Un- 
.  n  »ith  frozen  French-fried 
onion  nng.  Bake  20  minutes  or  until 
tender:  9er\e  as  main  course.  Ser%es  4. 

Squash  Loaf  With  Creamy  Egg  Sauce: 

Saute  '4  cup  minced  onion  in  2  tbsp 
butter  or  margarine  in  saucepan.  Com- 
bine 2  cups  mashed  winter  squash,  the 
onion,  2  tsp.  sugar.  1  tsp.  salt,  >8  tsp. 
each  pepper  and  nutmeg.  Blend  in  '4 
cup  light  cream.  2 '  2  cups  bread  crumbs, 

1  beaten  egg.  Sprinkle  '  2  c^P  bread 
crumbs  over  bottom  and  sides  of  greased 
8 '  '  2-inch  loaf  pan.  Potir  mijtttire 
into  pan.  Bake  at  37.5=  F.  for  45  minutes 
or  until  browned  on  top.  Turn  out  onto 
hot  s«-\ing  platter.  Top  with  Creamy 
Egg  Sauce.  For  Creamt)  Egg  Sauct:  Melt 

2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine  in  saucepan. 
Blend  in  2  tbsp.  flour;  stir  constantly. 
Add  2  cups  milk;  stir  constantly  until 
thickened.  Then  add  2  tsp.  grated  onion, 
4  chopped  hard-cooked  eggs,  2  tbsp 
chopped  parsley,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Pour  sauce  ova-  loaf:  garnish  edges  of 
planer  with  sprigs  of  fresh  parsley  and 
ser\-e  as  main  course.  Sa^  es  6  to  8. 

Squash-Stuffed  Pork  Chops:  Combine  1 
cup  mashed  winter  squash,  1  tsp.  each 
finely  chopped  parsley,  brown  sugar. 


catsup,  1  tbsp.  finely  chopped  wal 
cup  soft  bread  crumbs,  xsp. 
\  s  tsp.  pepper.  Cut  a  pocket  in  top 
1-inch-tMek  pork  chops.  Stuff  chops 
squash  mrsture.  Combine  1  cup  ca 
1 J  cup  water:  spread  half  of  catsup 
ture  o%er  tops  of  chops:  sprinkle 
lightly  with  brown  sugar.  Bake  at  35 
for  30  minutes.  Remove  from  over, 
spread  remaining  catsup  misture 
tops.  Bake  30  minutes  more.  Sen 
main-cotirse  dish  with  noodles.  Serv 

Cranberry-Glazed  Squash  Pie:  li 

&-inch  pie  plate  with  your  favoriti 
crust.  Combine  '  2  cup  sugar, 
brown  sugar,  1  tsp.  salt,  '2  tsp. 
nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  ginger,  2 '  2 
mashed  winter  sqtiash.  Combine 
cups  milk  with  1  slightly  beaten 
blend  into  squash  mixture.  Pour  mii 
into  unbaked  pie  shell.  Bake  at  4.5( 
for  10  minutes.  Reduce  heat  to  3-5( 
and  continue  baking  about  40  minut' 
until  knife  inserted  in  center  comts 
dean.  Spread  Cranberrj-  Glaze  over 
bake  5  minutes  more.  For  C-  \ 
Glaze:  Combine  in  saucepan  1 
cornstarch  and  1  cup  cranberr. 
Cook  ov«-  low  heat,  stirring  consiai 
until  sauce  thickens  and  becomes  e 
spread  on  top  of  pie.  Serve  warm  ori 
topped    with    ice    cream.  Ser\-es 

New  Orleans  Custard:  Combine  1 
mashed  winter  squash,  3  slightly  be 
eggs,  '  2  cup  sugar,  •  2  tsp.  salt,  1 
grated  lemon  rind,  *4  tsp.  nun 
Gradually  blend  in  21,  cups  milk.  1 
into  eight  '  2-cup-size  greased  cus 
cups.  Place  in  pan  with  1  inch  hot  w-« 
Bake  at  375'  F.  for  45  minutes  or  i 
almost  set.  Remove  from  oven;  top ' 
Sugar-\ut  Topping  and  bake  10  mis 
more,  or  imiil  topping  starts  to  but 
Serve  warm  or  cold.  For  Sugo'-Sui '. 
ping:  Combine  ^3  cup  firrrJ.y  pai 
brown  sugar,  1  tbsp.  flour,  3  :  bsp.  IM 
butter  or  njargarine,  I  tbsp.  hot  wj 
'2  CTip  finely  chopped  nuts.  Sp 
mixture  on  tops  of  ctistards.  Ser%-« 

Squash  Dessert  Pancakes:  Sift  toge 
1 '  2  cups  flour,  1  tsp.  baking  powA 
tsp.  salt,  1.  tsp.  ginger,  '2  tsp.  as 
mon,  1  tbsp.  brown  sugar;  slowiy  b 
2  cups  mashed  winter  squash  into  ir, 
gredients.  Blend  in  1  beaten  egg  ] 
1 '  2  cups  milk.  Fold  1  stiffly  beaiai 
white  into  above  mixttire.  Pour  '4 
batter  onto  hot,  greased  griddle; 
only  once.  Makes  2 '  2  dozen  4-inch  | 
cakes.  Sen  e  topped  with  Cream  Ch 
and  Raspberrj'  Sauces.  For  Cream  Ci 
Sauee:  Combine  1  pkg.  S  oz.  cr 
cheese  with  5  tbsp.  bea\T  cream;  1 
imtil  thick  and  smooth.  Fo'  Rasjib 
Sauce :  Combine  in  small  sau  er  an  1 1 
(10  oz.  thawed  frozen  rasi :  rrries,  i 
ture  of  1  tsp.  each  sugar  ar.  i  ;  r:.sta 
Cook  over  low  heat,  stirrlr.r  ;  :.s:an 
imti]  clear.  Strain  through  f.::e  a 
Chill  imtil  ready  to  tise.  Serves  6  i 
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How  come  Kraft  French  is  the  great  American  classic  ? 


Maine  to  Maui,  Kraft  French  is  the  year-after-year  favorite 
3re  American  famihes  than  any  other  French.  Lots  of  copies 
to  market,  but  none  ever  tastes  the  same.  Bright  with  Spanish 
kav  savory  with  mild  mustard,  Kraft  French  is  zippy  enough  for 

-ups  but  not  too  sharp  for  kids.  And  it's  creamy-thick.  Homog- 


enized to  a  red-gold  smoothness  that  won't  glide  off  your  salad.  Try 
it  on  Three-Bean  Salad:  Combine  2  cups  each  of  lima  beans,  kidney 
beans,  and  cooked  cut  green  beans  with  1  cup  chopped  tomato,  1  cup 
shced  celery,  Y2  cup  chopped  sweet  pickles.  Toss  with  Kraft  French 
Dressing.  This  salad  tastes  even  better  the  second  day! 


The  spice  of  variety. .  .KRAFT  DRESSINGS.  ..these  wonderful  kinds: 

(RAFT  ITALIAN  •  ROKA  BLUE  CHEESE  •  MIRACLE  FRENCH  •  KRAFT  COLESLAW  •  KRAFT  OIL  AND  VINEGAR  •  CASINO  BRAND  •  KRAFT  HERB  •  CATALINA  BRAND  •  THOUSAND  ISLAND 


FROM  TOP  OF  RANGE 


TO  TOP  OF  TABLE 

IN  ONE  EASY  LESSON! 


Take  the  ease  of  top-of-range  cooking... add  the  convenience  of 
CORNING  WARE^  freeze -cook-serve  ware...  and  you  have  a  com- 
bination that's  iust  right  for  preparing  fast,  work-saving  meals. 

E\  -y  CORNING  WARE  piece  lets  >'ou  go  from  one  step  to  the 
next  wii."  ease— from  freezer  to  top  of 
range  to  top  cf  table— all  in  one  dish! 
It's  the  only  ccckware  made  of  heat- 
proof, coldproof  PYROCERAM^ 
brand  space-age  ceramic. 


And  because  this  glass  ceramic  is  nonporous,  it  washes  clean  in 
seconds.  There  are  no  tiny  holes  to  trap  stale  odors  and  flavors, 
Foods  keep  their  true  flavor  freshness.  The  result  is  sparkling,  nat- 
ural goodness  in  the  meals  you  serve  to  your  family  and  guests. 


CORNING  *  WARE 


FREEZE-COOK-SERVE  WARE  •  A  PRODUCT  OF  CORNING 


Discover  true  top-of-range 
convenience  with  these 
CORNING  WARE  products: 


GUARANTEE:  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  unconditionally  guarantees  that  any 
CORNING  WARE  dealer  is  authorized  to  re- 
place any  CORNING  WARE  product  that  eya 
breaks  from  temperature  extremes  upon  re- 
turn of  all  broken  pieces.  Prices  slightly 
higher  in  Canada. 


Saucemakers  from  $3.50 
Saucepans  from  §3.95 
Skillets  from  S3.95 
one  handle  fits  them  all— $2 


The  good  dinner,  like  the  good  play,  ends  with  excitement.  Dessert  is  the  climax,  the  last  taste  and 
the  lasting  memory.  A  poor  dessert  can  cancel  out  the  best  dinner  in  the  work'-  a  cleverly  con- 
ceived and  skillfully  prepared  dessert  can  make  even  a  so-so  dinner  seem  specto  .  'lar.  Here 
are  four  classic  desserts,  each  a  sumptuous  finale  for  any  meal,  selected  from  the  Journal 
Dessert  Cookbook,  a  collection  of  1 ,000  recipes  from  35  countries,  to  be  published  this  mc^th. 


teamed 

Marmalade  Pudding:  Heat  2  tbsp. 
grated  orange  rind,  '/3  cup 
orange  juice,  I  cup 
orange  marmalade;  simmer  15 
minutes.  Combine  IVi 
cups  bread  crumbs,      lb.  ground  suet 
and  2  tbsp.  flour  with  2  beaten 
eggs,  Vi  tsp.  baking  soda; 
add  to  orange  mixture. 

Pour  into  greased 

I  -qt.  mold;  cover 
tight.  Set  mold  on  rack  in  deep 
pot;  fill  with  water  to  half 
height  of  mold.  Cover;  simmer 
3'/2  hrs.  Remove  mold  from  pot;  un- 
cover; let  stand  5  minutes. 

Unmold;  serve  hot 
with  hard  sauce,  for  sooxe.' 
Combine  ''2  cup  butter, 
r.'2  cups  confectioners'  sugar,  pinch 
salt,  I  tsp.  vanilla;  bear 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Serves  6. 


-9^ 


Photographs  by  Henry 


crrs^^^..^  ufch  Apple  Pi-e:  Line  a  9-inch  pie  plate  with  pastry.  Put  3  lbs.  parea,  sliced  tart  apples  Into  pie  she!!.  Combir'i 
I  cup  heavy  creann,  'A  tsp.  nutmeg,  V2  tsp.  cinnamon;  beat  until  smooth  and  thick;  gradually  blend  into  mixture  oi  '    -t^p  -'fted  i'o.j- 
-4  cup  sugar,  pinch  salt;  pour  over  apples.  Bake  at  450'  F.  for  20  minutes  or  until  crust  begins  to  brown.  The- 
Reduce  heat  to  350^  F.  and  bake  45  minutes  more  or  until  filling  thickens.  Serve  warm  with  thin  slices  of  Cheddar  a  ..      .  Serves  6-8. 
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Ready  for  spaghetti  with 
this  much  beef  in  the  sauce? 

Sauce  thick  with  beef! 
Just  compare  with  any  other 
ipaghetti  dinner.  Kraft  gives  you 
Italian-type  thin  spaghetti,  too. 
Enough  for  a  family  of  four. 


2  NEW  KRAFT 
HOME  COOKED  DINNERS 

The  quick  kind 
you  cook  up  fresh 


You  may  have  tried  Kraft  Dinners  before  and 
been  delighted  at  how  quick  and  easy  they  are 
— and  how  unusually  good. 

Well,  wait  till  you  taste  these  new  Dinners  from 
Kraft.  They're  complete,  the  finest  of  their  kind, 
made  with  all  the  best  Kraft  ingredients. 

Tomorrow,  help  yourself  to  the  new  Kraft  Pizza 
with  Cheese.  Complete,  from  crispy  crust  to 
tomato  cheese  topping.  Or  the  Spaghetti  with 
Meat  Sauce.  Lots  of  tender  juicy  beef— more  beef 
than  you'd  ever  expect  in  a  sauce. 

Of  course  they're  homemade  good  because  you 
cook  them  up  fresh,  yourself!  When  you  do  that 
important  final  cooking,  everything  comes  out 
fresh  and  full  of  flavor— the  way  you  like  it. 


Cheese  pizza  as  only  Kraft  can  make  it— 

Actually  you  make  the  pizza— but  Kraft  supplies 
everything;  Italian-style  sauce,  herb-spice  mix,  aged 
Parmesan  cheese.  Makes  a  14-inch  pizza.  Serves  four. 


Hair  color  so  natural  only  her  hairdresser  knows  for  sure 


She  has  a  u:  iug  vitality,  a  way  of  adding 
joy  to  everyv  ,0;  that  endears  her  to 

everyone.  As  dc  ,ht  good  looks!  The 

clear,  vibrant  tone  her  hair,  always  so 
fresh  and  even . .  .as  though  she's  found  the 
secret  of  making  time  stan-l  still.  In  a  way 
she  has.  It's  Miss  Clairol-the  most  beau- 
lirul,  most  effective  way  to  cover  gray  and 
.'-^e  or  brighten  fading  color. 


Hairdressers  recommend  Miss  Clairol 

and  use  it  abox  e  all  other  colorings  because 
it  does  its  job  so  superbly.  Carries  the  color 
deep  into  the  hair  strand  to  shine  outu'ard 
the  way  natural  color  does.  Keeps  hair  in 
^vonderful  condition.  And  that,  too,  is  ^vhy 
:nore  women  use  Miss  Clairol.  Quick, 
e  sy  Tryityour.  |y,|55  CLAIROt 
sen.  loaay.  hair  coron  bath 


ademark  oj  (. 


Even  close  up,  her 
hair  looks  natural. 
Miss  Clairol  keeps 
it  shiny,  bouncy. 
Completely  covers 
gray  with  the 
younger,  brighter, 
lasting  color 
no  other  kind  of 
haircoloring  can 
promise— and 
live  up  tol 


'  Good  Housekeeping . 


By  Margaret  \Miite,  Decorating  Editor 


,  Although  the  Sybaritic  pleasure  of  the  bath  is  not  a  jet-age  discovery  (Cleopatra  took  the  plunge  centuries  ago), 
broojns  have  decidedly  entered  a  new  era.  Once  the  most  underdecorated,  the  bathroom  is  now  one  of  the 

•  -  most  lavishly  luxurious  rooms  in  the  house— and  one  of  the  most  individual.  Tiny  as  they  conventionally  are, 
brooms,  nevertheless,  can  hold  an  astonishing  number  of  things.  Ornate  materials  and  a  new  wealth  of 

handsome  accessories— shower  curtains,  Jacquard  towels,  carpet,  tiles,  shelves,  cabinets  and  mirrored  walls 
double  space,  at  least  to  the  eye— could  easily  tempt  even  the  timid  into  a  bathroom-decorating  spree. 

On  these  five  pages,  some  highly  personal  bathrooms  which  we  hope  may  inspire  some  inventions  of  your  own. 


lling  the  opulence  of  antiquity,  the  bathroom  above  is  centered  around  a  great  sunken  tub  of  Carrara  marble,  its  faucets  shaped  like  birds'  heads.  Marble  continues  in 
walls  are  antiqued  in  Pompeian  style.  Etched,  frosted  window  is  from  an  old  French  cafe.  Photographed  in  the  New  York  area  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleb  Derujinsky. 
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In  an  apartment-size  bathroom,  left,  a  yellow  flower  print  ties 
the  room  together.  It  blooms  on  walls,  ceiling,  floor,  sink  cabinet, 
white  chintz  shower  curtain  and  shaped  valance.  A  window- 
treatment  effect  is  a  delightful  way  to  frame  a  tub-shower.  Per- 
simmon towel  is  by  Martex.  Bathroom  decorated  by  Leona  Kahn. 

Surrounded  by  the  warmth  of  stained  oak.  a  sunken  marble  tub 
is  set  into  a  marble  platform,  below,  left.  Billiard  green  of  wool 
carpeting  is  repeated  in  jacquard  towels  (Calloway's  Mantilla). 
Mirrored  wall  gives  the  illusion  of  doubling  size  of  room.  Photo- 
graphed in  the  Sew  York  town  house  of  Howard  Perry  Rothberg. 

M:  rror  walls  surrounding  tub  visually  extend  real  boundaries  of 
tiny  bathroom,  below.  Washbasin  is  set  into  a  built-in,  space- 
conserving  unit,  topped  with  Italian  marble,  to  use  as  a  dressing 
table.  Mirror  above  it  has  dimmer-controlled  theater  dressing- 
room  lights.  Photographed  in  the  home  of  Arthur  0.  Whitney. 


J 


Ihe  bathroom  that  can  be  entered  directly  from  the  outdoors  is  a 
special  advantage  when  wet,  sandy  feet  should  bypass  the  living 
room.  Sunny  terrace  is  enclosed  by  a  cedar  fence  for  privacy. 
Simplicity  of  interior  is  ideal  for  country  life.  Photographed  in 
the  Long  Island  vacation  house  of  photographer  Bill  Fotiades. 

For  the  studious,  a  bathroom,  above  right,  that  has  been  turned 
into  a  partial  library — a  good  way  to  deal  with  an  overflow  of 
books.  Bookshelves,  lined  in  tatami  matting,  are  decorative  and 
practical.  They  share  space  with  bath  towels  and  supplies.  Photo- 
graphed in  the  New  York  home  of  designer  Jack  Lenor  Larsen. 

Ihe  continuous  flow  of  blue  ceramic  tile,  right,  the  mirrored  wall 
and  the  luminous  opal  glass  ceiling  give  this  small  bathroom  a 
sense  of  space.  Beaded  curtain  airily  defines  bath  area.  The 
dressing  table  is  suspended  from  wall.  Cannon  Mills  towels, 
'^photographed  in  New  York  home  of  designer  David  Whitcomb. 


n  Ike  pampered  bath  are  more  luxurious  than  ever.  Towels  are  to  be  found  in  every 
,  and  in  many  delightful  color  combinations.  Patterns  woven  on  jacquard  looms  are 
■  :nite  new  is  a  construction  called  Terri-down,  which  has  a  velvet  surface  on  one  side. 
,  t  hemstitched,  fringed  or  decorated  with  a  woven-in  pattern.  To  warm  your  bath  towel  to  a 
r  uuig  temperature— an  idea  borrowed  from  the  British— we  suggest  an  electric  towel  bar  (4). 


Sahs  to  scent  your  bath  can  be  stored  in  a  ceramic  shaker  (3).  in  the  shape  of  an  old  silver  sugar 
shaker.  Strip  lighting  (4),  similar  to  that  used  in  theater  dressing  rooms,  is  available  in  several 
lengths  and  can,  with  the  use  of  corner  connectors,  frame  standard-size  mirrors.  To  provide  storage 
in  a  bath  that  has  none  built  in,  an  etagere  with  four  shelves  (3),  or  a  delightful  old  French  bamboo 
dressing  table  (i).  Bath  and  department  stores  carry  these  items.  Shopping  information  is  on  page  88. 
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At  long  last-the  fit  of  stretch 
in  a  stocking  as  sheer  as  any 
youVe  ever  worn.  No  looseness. 
No  letdown.  It^s  made  of 
a  new  DuPont  nylon: 

CANTRECE 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  .  . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 

*"Cantrece"  is  Du  Font's  trademark.  Look  for  it  in  leading  hosiery  brands,  at  fine  stores  everywhere.  duPoh.  mak.s  fiber.,  not  the  f.bric...tocking,  or  fa.hion. . 
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exclusive 


a  major  publishing  event 

The  Journal  of  a  Soul 

the  inspiring  spiritual  diary 

Pope  dohn  XXiil 

i  

I        beginning  m  this  issue 

n  new  Suspense  novel 


book  to  Christitias 

eight  pages  of  home 

I 

I       projects  to  start  on  now 


tfolio  of  Pretty,  Pretty 
.hes  for  the  Very  young 


Why  do  men 
who  hate  girdles 
like  girls 
who  wear  Warner's? 


At  Warner's,"  wc  ha\'c  a  healthy  regard  for 
the  female  anatomy.  \\t  think  a  girl  ought  to 
look  like  a  girl.  Even  in  a  girdle. 

Too  many  girdles  flatten  w  here  the\-  should 
mold.  They  squash,  squeeze  and  freeze  a  girl's 
flesh  to  stone.  The  look  is  unnatural,  unfenn- 
nine.  The  girdles  are  anti-woman. 

We  think  a  girdle  ought  to  help  nature. 
Not  fight  it.  Take  that  lacy  paneled  number 
on  the  right.  It's  not  ealled  DelilahTor  noth- 
ing. Three  ounces  of  n\lon  and  unco\cred 
^era'^  spandex  impro\  e  what  needs  impro\  - 
ing— and  lea\'e  the  rest  alone.  You  can  alw  ays 
see  the  girl  for  the  girdle.  10.95  is  the  price. 

Incidentally,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  the 
people  who  run  things  at  Warner's  are  Men. 

"^elilah  by  Warner's 


John  Gcison  of  Gc.ison-Ro.on  Salons,  New  York  end  Ch 


cago,  uses  color  to 


personalize  hair  desii 


ir 
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should  use  a  special  colorfast  shampoo  if  you  color  or  lighten  your  hair 


'Naturally,  when  you've  found  the  hair  color 
you're  happiest  with,  you  don't  want  to  see  it 
changed  by  shampooing,"  says  John  Garrison. 
"Using  the  right  shampoo -colorfast  shampoo 
IS  especially  important  for  the  soft,  muted 
colors  most  women  prefer  today.  And  C/airol 
•s  the  colorfast  shampoo -it  won't  change 
hair  color."  Very  different  from  other  leading 


shampoos,  this  colorfast  shampoo  by  Clairol 
was  created  specifically  for  women  who  color 
or  lighten  their  hair.  In  two  unique  formulas- 
Clairol  Blue  for  all  light  delicate  blonde  shades 
of  lightened  and  toned  hair.  Clairol  Green  for 
all  red,  brown  and  black  shades  of 
tints  and  lasting  rinses.  At  beauty  /^f  .".'T^ 
salons  and  cosmetic  counters.  ^ 


:eeping|) 


CLAIROL- SHAMPOO  the  colorfast  shampoo 


BLUE-lor  blondes 
and  ligmes(  tones 


GREEN-lor  lint  and 
lastini-rlnse  users 


Portable-straps  to  shouldt 


General  Electric's  great  new  hair  dryer  puts  the  heating 
unit  next  to  the  bonnet  and  reduces  drying  time.  This  "instant 
heat"  feature  is  only  available  on  our  new  Medallion.  Air  hose 
never  gets  hot . . .  remains  comfortable  all  through  drying. 

And  the  Medallion  model  hair  dryer  gives  you  even  more 
than  jet-fast  drying.  You'll  love  other  quality  features  like  the 
beautiful  Sally  Victor  bouffant  bonnet.  It  has  a  convenient 
"reach-in"  top  that  lets  you  check  on  hair  without  disturbing 


Air  is  instantly- 
heated  here 
for  faster 
drying 


Faster  hair  drying  than  ever  before ...  from  General  Electric! 

Only  the  Medallion  has  "instant  heat"  feature 


set.  Choose  from  four  heat  selections.  Nail  dryer?  Of  course! 

While  you're  using  your  Medallion,  you'll  get  more  freedom 
of  movement  from  its  extra-long  cord.  And  when  you're  not 
using  it,  your  compact,  lightweight  Medallion  is  easily  portable. 
It's  beautifully  portable,  too,  in  its  luxurious  white  embossed 
carry  and  storage  case. 

General  Electric  Company,  Housewares  Division,  Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 


GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 
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1965  Corvair  Monza  Convertible,  one  of  seven  all-new  Corvair  models. 


I 


What  a  beautiful  scene  you  can  create 
in  this  all-new  '65  CORVAIR  by  Chevrolet 


ere  are  two  jaunty  new  Corvair  convertibles  this  year,  plus  five  closed  models  featuring 
e  hardtop  styhng-including  the  luxurious  new  top-of-the-line  Corvair  Corsas. 

3  year,  it's  Corvair's  turn  to  introduce 
'c  to  a  new  kind  of  driving  fun. 
onger  And  wider  than  last  year,  it  boldly 
Hey,  look  me  over  I"  When  you  do, 
lind  a  more  spacious  interior,  tastefully 
a-i)red  in  colorful  long-lasting  vinyl. 
lou'U  find,  too,  its  new  curved  side  win- 
~  iive  you  more  shoulder  room  than  in  any 
r  before.  And  all-new  models  in  the 
r  500,  Monza  and  new  top-of-the-line 
series  feature  fvill  hardtop  styUng  ex- 
of  coiirse,  the  two  convertibles  available. 


Also,  more  power  to  you  for  quicker  passing 
— up  to  180  hp  if  you  care  to  order  it — in  the 
new  Corsa. 

The  brakes  adjust  themselves  to  save  you 
money.  The  rocker  panels  wash  and  dry  them- 
selves to  help  prevent  rust  and  protect  your 
investment.  The  air-cooled  rear  engine  never 
needs  water  or  antifreeze,  so  you  can  forget 
that  expense,  too.  And  because  Corvair's  en- 
gine is  mounted  over  the  rear  wheels,  you  get 
better  traction  on  muddy  or  snow  covered 
roads.  Corvair  is  a  car  that's  easier  to  handle 


and  park  in  any  weather  on  any  kind  of  road. 

Come  see  it— at  your  Chevrolet  dealer's— 
the  1965  Corvair.  It's  roomier  this  year,  livelier 
and  a  lot  more  luxurious  — a  perfect  fit  for  you 
in  every  way — even  in  a  petite-sized  parking 

place  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Split  Kails? 
Cliipped  Nails? 
Brittle  Nails? 

Soft  Nails? 
PeelingNails? 

Frail  Nails? 

Now  toughen  up  even 
the  weakest  nails  with  new 
'Super-Nail'  by  Revlon.  This 
peneh^ating  nail-hardener 
builds  'inner-strength'  into 
your  nails.  Unlike  basecoats 
and  topcoats  that  sit  on  the 
surface,  Revlon 's  'Super-Nail' 
penetrates  the  nail  tip. 

Used  regularly,  'Super- 
Nail'  helps  even  the  weakest 
nails  grow  stronger  and  con- 
sequently—longer !  You  apply 
'Super-Nail'  only  on  nail  tips 
(clever  'protective  guards' 
insure  i)ei-fect  accuracy!). 
There's  no  mess,  miss,  or 
waste.  For  the  lovelier  nails 
you've  longed  for,  nothing 
can  touch 'Super-Nail'!  (For 
24-page  'Guide  to  Nail  Care', 
send  10<-  to  cover  handling 
and  mailing  costs  to:  Revlon, 
Box  99,  New  York  10046.) 


'Super-Nail'  (with  guards)  3.00  plus  tax. 

Super-Nail' 

by  Revlon 

From  The  World's  Most  Renowned 
Cosmetic  Research  Laboratories 
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DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  JOURNAL 
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Are  you  sure  you  heard  it  cluck? 


So  "chickeny,"  it  almost  clucks. 

Everything  about  Lipton  Chicken  and  Noodle 
Soup  with  Meat  says  chicken.  The  wholesome 
pieces-of  chicken  meat,  the  hearty  chicken  broth, 


the  heaps  of  tiny,  tender  egg  noodles. 

Only  one  of  12  tempting  soups  from  Lipton . . . 
the  soups  that  taste  like  Mother  just  cooked 
them. 


ALPHABET  VEGETABLE  •  TOMATO  VEGETABLE 
CHICKEN  RICE  •  BEEF  NOODLE  •  MUSHROOM 
TOMATO  •  CHICKEN  NOODLE  •  GREEN  PEA 
ONION  •  CREAM  STYLE  CHICKEN  •  POTATO 


HOITIKC  SPKEE 
AIHIL0U8  3"'AVEKIIB 


Photographed  at  Lord  i  Taylor',  5th  Avenue 


Here's  all  you  do  .  .  .  just  follow  these  simple  rules: 

1.  To  enter  the  Sweepstakes,  send  your  nanne  and  address  together 
with  the  package  front  from  your  favorite  Kraft  Margarine  .  .  .  Parkay, 
Kraft  Deluxe  Corn  Oil,  or  one  of  3  kinds  of  Miracle  (Regular,  Corn  Oil, 
or  Safflower  Oil)  ...  or  with  the  name  of  your  favorite  Kraft  Margarine 
lettered  by  hand  on  a  separate  4"  x  6'  sheet  of  paper— to  Kraft  Shop- 
ping Spree  Sweepstakes,  P.  0.  Box  730,  Chicago,  Illinois  60677.  Each 
entry  must  be  mailed  in  a  separate  envelope. 

2.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  Dec.  18  and  received 
no  later  than  Dec.  26.  Drawing  will  be  conducted  by  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois,  an  independent  judging 
organization.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail  approximately  30  days 
after  contest  closes. 

3.  Void  where  prohibited  or  restricted  by  state  or  local  laws  or  regu- 
lations. Otherwise  all  persons  in  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions  may  enter— except  employees  of  Kraft  Foods,  its  advertis- 
ing agencies.  Advertising  Distributors  of  America,  and  their  families. 

4.  Decisions  of  judges  are  final.  Correspondence  regarding  decisions 
cannot  be  entered  into.  For  list  of  final  winners,  send  a  self-addressed, 
starnped  envelope  to:  Shopping  Spree  Winners,  P.  0.  Box  716, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60677.  State,  Federal  or  other  taxes  applicable  to 
prizes  will  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  winners. 


F/y  to  New  York  by  Luxury  Jet— Stay  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 

GRAND  PRIZE  in  the 
KRAF? 


^i^iclL  Your  Fsivorite 
Attsinisiriiie'" 


Select  the  Kraft  Margarine  you  like  best 
and  mail  your  name  to  Kraft 

$10,000  worth  of  shopping  fun  along  fabulous  5th  Avenue.  You  and  your 
husband,  or  close  friend,  will  fly  to  New  York  by  luxury  jet;  stay  in  a 
suite  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  for  a  full  week.  Shop  at  famous  stores.  Buy 
what  you  please  (furs,  jewelry,  gowns,  furnishings,  toys,  silverware,  etc., 
up  to  $10,000  worth),  and  have  Kraft  pay  the  bill.  Or— you  may  take  the 
$10,000  in  cash  instead  of  the  New  York  shopping  spree. 

2m  n»ZG:  $5,000.00 CASiH 

Hicii  vhv/aE:  $:^ooo.ooi:iissH 

I00/4TH  l»ltlKESi:  $100.00  EACH 


MAIL  THIS  ENTRY  BLANK  TODAY 

To:  Kraft  Shopping  Spree  Sweepstakes,  P.O.  Box  730,  Chicago,  Illinois  60677 

Please  enter  me  in  the  Sweepstakes.  I  enclose  the  package  front  from  my 
favorite  Kraft  Margarine  (or  the  name  of  my  favorite  Kraft  Margarine  lettered 
by  hand  on  a  separate  4"  x  6"  sheet  of  paper). 


ONLY  ONE  ENTRY  PER  ENVELOPE,  PLEASE 


Name_ 


Address. 
City  


-Zone. 


.State. 


See  how  careful  movers 
pad  and  protect  your  things  when 
you  move  by  Mayflower 


Our  quilted  pads  are  not  only  extra  thick,  and  soft . . .  they're  color-keyed 
so  the  same  clean  side  aU  avs  goes  inside,  next  to  your  furniture.  This  is 
just  one  of  the  many  refinements  that  make  a  Mayflower  move  so  much 
safer  for  your  belongings.  The  fact  is,  we  have  special  methods  and 
materials  for  giving  every  item  you  own  the  particular  care  and  pro- 
tection it  needs.  Your  local  May^ower  agent  is  listed  in  telephone 
Yellow  Pages  under  "Moving".  A  caU  to  him  wfll  assure  you  a  long- 
distance move  that's  easy  for  you  . . .  safe  for  your  furniture. 


ECHOES  OF  A  5.  3- 

Dear  Editon:  Thi-'-i  :  ;u  ^  ;r  . 
Philipe'5  N'o  LONGER  Thas  a 
September,  1964  .  I  had  to 
aevor^ri  times 
lookztaiir 
t&xt  I  acai 


G.  DoeurnLEi 


'or  real  soup  —  it^s  eitlier/or 


or 


m^Lko  it 
it  willi 


j /i^/ HOMEMADE  FLAVOR  j| 

garden  vegetable 
soup 


This  is  new... 
Knorr's  new 
Garden  Vegetable 
Soup.  Tastes  just 
like  you  made  it 
yourself.  Knorr® 
starts  with  eleven 
different  farm-crisp 
vegetables  ...adds 
tender  egg  noodles... 
and,  of  course, 
Knorr's  famous 
European  seasoning 
secret.  Now  in 
minutes,  you  can 
serve  the  kind 
of  vegetable  soup  it 
would  take  hours 
to  make  yourself. 


lY  ALL  9  KhX)RR  SOUPS.  ALL  WITH  UNCANNY  FLAVOR:  Garden  Vegetable  •  i>j. 
arty  Beef  •  Smoky  Green  Pea  •  Cream  of  Mushroom  •  Cream  of  Leek  •  Made  by  Best  Foods  Di^ 


\  ,  jclahle 

,  Corn  Products  Co.,  N. 


Chunk  Chicken  Noodle  •  Onion  •  Beef  Noodle 

.,  N.  Y.,  TM.  Licenseeof  Knorr  Nahrmittel  A.  CThayngen,  Switzerland. 


JR  READERS  WRITE  US  continued  from  page  8 


EXPERT  ON  CHILDREN'S  PARTIES  COLLABORATES  WITH  BETTY  CROCKER 


cy  and  more  mental  stability 

■     M ISS  D  lANE  JOHANNESEN 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Editors:  So  many  magazines  have 
icles  on  sex  today,  but  they  never 
any  real  answers  or  solve  any  prob- 
Pearl  Buck  does.  When  she  says 
we  should  teach  more  love  in  con- 
•tion  wth  sex,  it  rings  true.  Our  chil- 
wiU  love  as  their  parents  love,  and 
example  wll  be  their  guide.  If  we 
teach  of  love  and  sex  together,  maybe 
will  be  less  abuse. 

Mrs.  George  Ziem 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Editors:  VThile  I  think  highly  of 
Buck  as  a  wTiter,  I  deplore  this 
cle  as  condoning  current  trends  with 
excuse,  "Everybody's  doing  it."  I 
she  has  done  harm  to  the  cause 
lorality  by  claiming  that  the  unusual 
jmmon,  thereby  justifjang  those  who 
erred  or  would  cross  that  line, 
have  been  immoral  people  since 
beginning  of  history.  But  all  decent 
pie  have  condemned  it,  not  necessar- 
on  moral  grounds,  but  for  the  ex- 
leh-  practical  reason  that  it  causes 
lan  suffering.  m^rjorie  Warren 
La  BelU,  Fla. 

NLY  MERRIMENT 

Editor :<:  I  am  a  17-year-old  male 
has  found  the  ultimate  and  unim- 
,-hable  justification  for  reading  "wom- 
magazine"  fiction.  Mrs.  Merri- 
ther's  Bl.ack  Nightgown  (Sep- 
oer,  1964]  is  a  gem,  a  masterpiece, 
hing  you  like  to  call  it.  If  I  laugh  as 
at  anj^hing  else,  I  shall  be  respon- 
for  plasterer's  bills  for  the  mirth- 
en  ceiling.  George  A.  Trosper 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

AAN  SMILES 
:N  NASH  REVILES 

Editors:  Mr.  Nash  has  long  been 
of  my  favorites,  and  I  chuckled, 
and  at  times  laughed  out  loud  at 
icle  ( I  Don't  Underst.and  Women 
:'m  Glad  of  It  ,i,  September,  1964). 
»unds  like  someone  I  know— me! 
>ank  you  for  the  best  laugh  I  have 


months. 


Mrs.  A.T.  Shand 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  Canada 


TING  TO  KNOW  YOU 

Editor*  :,  One  is  verj'  apt  to  judge 
rican  lifp.by  the  images  set  by  Hol- 
od.  The  'Journal  has  given  me  a  lit- 
undeTstanding  of  you  than  that, 
jh  some  of  your  systems  and  ideas 

ver>-  strange  to  me. 
seems  to  me  to  some  extent  even 
important  that  the  women  of  each 
ry  understand  each  other  than  that 
en  do.  Ih^  England,  at  any  rate,  the 
n  to  a  large  extent  shape  the  think- 
rficy  of  the  home.  She  may  not  be 
litant  about  it  as  you  appear  to  be, 
we  and  there  a  quiet  word  and 
^it  dropped  in  ordinarj-  family  con- 
tion  seasons  and  spices  family 
ing. 

70uld  so  much  like  to  correspond 
perhaps  two  American  mothers;  in 
sular  wth  one  who  lives  in  a  verj' 
M  t-the-way  place.  I  was  brought  up 
sjuntry  place  like  that,  and  even 


though  I  have  spent  all  my  married  life 
in  a  modern  city,  part  of  my  heart  still 
stays  there.  m.ary  N.  Hayell 

30  St.  Peter's  Road 
Leicester,  England 

FRUIT-FLAVORED  FAUX  PAS 

Dear  Editors:  Yes,  men  do  read  your 
magazine!  Enjoyed  enormously  the  ar- 
ticles on  wine  in  the  September  issue  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lichine,  as  well  as  the  de- 
lightful picture  of  them  with  that  scrump- 
tious lunch  ready  for  their  guests  and 
Mr.  Lichine  busy  with  the  various  bot- 
tles of  wine.  I  read  in  Mrs.  Lichine's 
article  that  "wine  goes  with  most  dishes, 
but  not  with  all  of  them.  Melon,  for  ex- 
ample, spoils  the  taste  of  any  wine.  .  .  ." 
But,  there  on  the  table  in  that  beautiful 
picture,  ready  for  the  guests  to  eat,  is  a 
first  course  of —guess  what !— cantaloupe ! 

My  wife  and  I  were  so  amused  and 
hope  that  it  is  not  too  mean  of  us  to 
point  it  out. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Guggenheimer 
Rockport,  Mass. 

•  Queried  on  this,  Mr.  Lichine  cabled 
from  France:  "Melon  reduces  the  flavor  of 
u-ine  when  the  two  are  served  simultane- 
ously. However,  it  is  quite  in  order  to  serve 
them  at  different  times  during  the  same 
meal.  Here  the  melon,  marinated  in  old 
sherry  to  enhance  the  delicate  flavor,  was 
eaten  first.  The  young  red  wine,  opened  in 
advance  to  allow  it  to  breathe,  was  not 
served  until  later  in  the  meal." — ED. 


RALLY  ROUND  THE  FLAG.  GIRLS 

Dear  Editor :  Isn't  it  time  that  we  women 
had  a  UNION  to  tackle  our  problems? 
It  is  evident  that  men  cannot  handle 
them. 

In  industry  we  see  our  husbands  join 
unions  which  seem  to  have  lost  touch 
with  the  real  needs  of  members.  How 
many  intelligent  men  want  strikes  for 
which  they  and  their  families  pay  dearly? 
The  loss  spreads  from  workers  to  em- 
ployers and  on  to  markets  and  the  pub- 
lic. It  becomes  a  %'icious  cycle  in  which 
everj'body  loses.  The  housewife  has  more 
control  over  this  than  she  realizes— in 
the  form  of  bujing  power. 

In  politics  we  have  two  vast  political 
machines.  Who  wants  them?  They  don't 
speak  for  the  people,  and  I  am  amazed 
that  the  people  just  go  along  with  it  all. 
Don't  others  ever  share  my  feeling  of 
frustration? 

The  housewives  of  America  should 
have  a  UNION  which  will  preserve  a 
sense  of  realism  and  purpose  and  avoid 
involvement  with  industrial  unions  and 
indi\ndual  political  parties.  Let's  call  it 
the  A.H.P.  (American  Housewives' 
Party  ),  and  let's  sponsor  honest  repre- 
sentation. To  do  this  we  must  be  orga- 
nized and  educated  into  an  awareness  of 
our  responsibilities  and  powers.  Above 
all,  let's  keep  it  clean. 

We'd  like  a  future  for  our  children— I 
can't  be  the  only  housewife  who  worries 
about  that. 

Just  in  ease  my  remarks  have  misled 
anyone,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  anti- 
men.  I  think  they  are  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  women  fl  love  my  hus- 
band dearly  \  BUT  THEY  ARE  TOO 
SOFT  and  let  other  men  bully  them.  We 
won't !  i^Rs  pred  Robbins 

Neunngton,  Conn. 


How  to  give  Parties 
ehildren  will  love 


Successful  parties  for  children  don't  just 
happen!  They  call  for  careful  planning.  What 
will  you  do  about  invitations?  Decorations? 
Entertainment?  What  about  refreshments? 
To  provide  you  with  the  most  complete  guide 
to  success  in  giving  parties  for  children, 
Betty  Crocker  asked  Lois  M.  Freeman  to  col- 
laborate with  her.  Miss  Freeman,  Assistant 
Principal  of  a  New  York  City  elementary 
school,  experienced  teacher  and  camp  coun- 
selor, has  staged  more  than  5000  parties  for 
children!  Her  insight  into  the  world  of  the 
child  is  shown  in  the  wealth  of  ideas  and 
suggestions  she  has  contributed  to  this  new 
book,  Belty  Crocker's  Parties  for  Children. 
Answers  to  questions:  Where  should  you 
hold  the  party?  When  should  it  start?  Hov. 
long  should  it  last?  How  many  children  to 
invite?  How  can  your  children  help  to  plan 
and  prepare  for  their  own  party? 
Ideas:  How  to  word  the  invitations.  Direc- 
tions and  patterns  for  invitations  your  child 
can  help  you  make.  Decorations,  favors. 
Over  150  games  and  activities.  For  age 
groups  from  five  to  eleven  years.  For  boys, 
for  girls,  for  mixed  groups.  Everything  from 
gay  variations  of  old  favorites  for  the  youngest 
(Pin  the  Cow  in  the  Bed)  to  Personal  Bingo 
and  Memory  Teasers  for  the  older  children. 
Plus  how  to  plan  a  balanced  program  of 
entertainment,  for  any  age. 
Each  game  described  in  detail — including  the 
number  of  players  needed,  the  age  range  for 
the  game,  any  necessary  equipment.  (Most 
of  the  games  stress  use  of  the  child's  imagi- 


BIG!  FULL  8'A  x  10  INCHES 


nation  and  require  only  simple  advanced 
preparation.)  How  to  get  the  game  started. 
Also  what  to  serve!  Complete  menus,  with 
recipes,  to  carry  out  a  variety  of  the  party 
themes  suggested.  (Big  Top  Birthday,  Cinder- 
ella Supper,  Spacemen's  Party  featurmg  Rocket 
Cake  and  Saturn  Sodas.  And  others.)  Tested 
in  the  Betty  Crocker  kitchens  for  appeal  to 
young  party-goers. 

Full  color  illustrations  by  a  husband-and- 
wife  team  of  artists  make  the  book  a  delight 
to  look  through  and  the  party  plans  easy  to 
follow.  Washable  hard  covers.  168  pages. 
Pages  lie  flat  when  the  book  is  open.  Only  SI  .95 . 
You  will  find  this  new  book  invaluable  when 
planning  parties  for  your  children  or  when 
working  with  groups  of  youngsters  any- 
where. Get  your  copy  wherever  good  books 
are  sold.  Or  mail  the  order  form  today. 


Parties  for  Children,  Box  10, 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  5S460 


GENERAL k 


I  enclose  S  Please  send  me,  postpaid  first 

edition  copies  of  Betty  Crocker's  Parties  for  Children 
at  SI  .95  each.  If  not  satisfied,  I  can  return  the 
books  within  10  days  for  refund  of  purchase  price. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


K(-li< 


Varicose  Vein  Problems 

The  Beautiful  Way 

Flattering  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Hosiery 
gives  relief  "support"  hosiery  can't  give 


Why  invite  needless  swelling  and 
pain  with  ordinary  "support"  hose 
intended  for  tired  legs?  They  do 
not  give  the  compression  neces- 
sary for  real  relief  from  surface 
varicose  veins. 

With  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Hosiery  women  can  be  sure  they 
are  getting  the  all-day  therapeu- 


tic support  so  important  in  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  leg  prol)- 
lems.  Best  of  all,  no  one  else  can 
tell  you're  wearing  these  flatter- 
ing seamless  or  51 -gauge  styles. 

Get  genuine  Bauer  &  Black 
Elastic  Hosiery.  Ask  your  doctor. 
From  $3.75  each  at  drug,  depart- 
ment or  surgical  supply  stores. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 
Buy  a  pair... get  a  free  spare! 

For  a  limited  time,  Bauer  &  Black  is  offering  a  FREE  "spare"  elastic 
stocking  when  you  buy  a  pair.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  offer  you  can 
save  $4.97  to  $9.97.  Details  ______  stockings  are  sold.  This  of- 

are  available  wherever  ^^^^^^^  fer  is  for  a  limited  time  only 
Bauer  &  Black  elastic  ^?HiK^  -  expires  March  1,  1965. 


KEIVOALL  COMPANY 

BAUER   &    BLACK  DIVISION 


rd  Boykin 


Readers  may  best  remember  Emily  Kimbrough  for  her  collaboration 
with  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  on  Our  Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay, 
hut  we  know  her  also  as  a  former  managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
to  which  she  returns  as  an  author,  with  KouLA,  on  page  87.  Miss 
Kimbrough  was  born  in  Muncie,  Ind.,  is  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate, 
mother  of  twin  girls,  author  of  11  books,  lives  in  Manhattan. 

The  Rewards  of  Teaching  (page  48)  is  a  subject  upon  which 
Mary  Ellen  Chase  must  be  regarded  as  an  unchallengeable  author- 
ity. Miss  Chase  has  been  an  educator  for  almost  60  years,  and  she 
has  done  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  writing  about  her  experi- 
ence. Horn  in  Hlue  Hill,  Maine,  she  holds  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versities of  Maine  and  Minnesota,  has  taught  since  1926  at 
Smith  College,  where  she  is  now  a  professor  emeritus.  Miss 
Chase  has  published  14  books,  including  The  Edge  of  Darkness. 

Edward  Boykin,  a  Virginian  who  began  his  career  as  a  reporter, 
ha.s  been  an  electric-company  official,  an  ad-agency  vice  presi- 
dent, a  radio  quizmaster,  and  a  collaborator,  with  Oscar  Ham- 
mer.stein  II,  Jerome  Kern  and  Otto  Harbach,  on  a  musical  called 
(icntlemen  I'nafraid.  Since  1957  Mr.  Boykin  has  written  eight 
books,  including  GhoM  Ship  of  (he  Confederacy,  and  is  the  editor 
of  7'a  the  Girh  and  Boys^  a  forthcoming  collection  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  letters  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  excerpted 
starting  on  page  136  as  Affectionately  Yours,  Th.  Jefferson. 

Marya  Mannes,  whose  essay  about  population  control.  The Threat- 
eninc  Crowd,  appears  on  page  16,  is  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most feminine  intellectuals.  Since  1926,  when  her  stories  were 
first  published.  Miss  Mannes  has  worked  as  a  magazine  editor, 
writer  and  critic,  and  in  1958  won  the  George  Polk  Award  for 
magazine  writing.  She  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  niece  of  the  late 
conductor,  Walter  Damrosch,  is  married  and  has  one  son. 

Publication  in  1953-54  of  the  anti-Communist  essays  of  Milovan 
Djilas,  heir  apparent  to  the  seat  of  power  in  Titoist  Yugoslavia, 
led  to  Djilas's  separation  from  the  Party.  Readers  who  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  surrounding  the  event,  and  Djilas's  later 
imprisonment,  will  be  intrigued  by  The  Thousand  Doors,  a 
three-part  spy  thriller  that  begins  on  page  78  of  this  issue.  The 
author  of  the  serial  is  Abraham  Rothberg,  the  editor,  in  this  coun- 
try, of  Djilas's  essays,  published  in  1959  as  Anatomy  of  a  Moral. 
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Haycheck  Plus"  provides  up  to 

500.00  a  month 

regular  monthly  Income 


oes  your  health  insurance 
STOP  here? 


Chances  are  it  does,  but  it  shouldn't!  When  you  leave  the  hospital, 
you  may  be  laid  up  at  home  for  weeks  —  months  —  possibly  for 
life!  Your  hospital  policy  can't  help  meet  your  medical  expenses 
at  home.  Nor  can  it  provide  you  with  a  regular  monthly  income 
to  help  support  your  family.  You  need  the  extra  protection  of 
"Paycheck  Plus"  that  provides  benefits  in  or  oid  of  the  hospital! 


Plus  up  to 


10,000.00 

for  medical  bills! 


Paycheck  protection  for  the  family  breadwinner  and 
medical  eocpense  protection  for  the  whole  family! 


X  select  the  amount  you'll  need  each 
ath  (from  $50.00  to  $500.00)  to  help 
;  care  of  your  regular  living  expenses 
n  you  are  unable  to  work  because  of 
ness  or  accident.  Lifetime  Benefits 
tare  available.These  Mutual  of  Omaha 
ychecks"  are  tax-free  to  spend  as  you 
1  —  to  buy  groceries,  to  pay  rent,  the 
ties,  and  other  living  expenses.  These 
ycheck"  benefits  are  payable  for  dis- 
ities  that  start  before  retirement  or 
65  —  special  benefits  for  disabilities 
start  after  retirement  or  age  65. 

Medical  expense  protection 
for  the  whole  family! 

,  for  you  and  every  member  of  your 
ily,  "Paycheck  Plus"  also  provides 


cash  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  doctors, 
specialists,  hospitals,  Registered  Nurse 
(r.  n.).  X-rays,  drugs,  medicines  —  and 
much  more  —  as  fully  explained  in  your 
policy.  Pays  up  to  $10,000.00  (over  and 
above  the  deductible  amount)  for  each 
insured  member  of  your  family.  A  prac- 
tical share-the-risk  feature  keeps  the  cost 
to  a  minimum! 

Guaranteed  Renewable 
for  Life! 

This  policy  is  yours  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  regardless  of  age,  health  or  number 
of  benefits  received.  Even  the  premium 
remains  the  same  unless  all  policies  of 
this  form  issued  to  persons  of  your  class 
in  your  state  are  changed. 


FREE!  From  Mutual  of  Omaha- 
"Modern  Guide  to  Family  Health  Care  and  Money  Management" 

Including  fads  about  how  fo  save  money  on  healfh  insurance 


ACT  NOW!  Fill  out  the  post  free 
reply  card  and  mail  it  today  for 
details  of  low-cost  "Paycheck 
Plus"  plans  that  provide  monthly 
cash  payments  to  help  replace  lost 
income,  and  up  to  $10,000.00 
toward  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses for  entire  family! 

You  will  also  receive  —  free  —  a 
copy  of  the  "Modern  Guide  to 
Family  Health  Care  and  Money 
Management."  More  than  100 


basic  steps  you  can  take  now  to 
build  physical,  emotional  and  fi- 
nancial health!  How  to  release 
tension,  and  respond  to  emergen- 
cies and  family  crises!  How  to 
add  up  to  10%  to  your  spendable 
income! 

Mail  the  post  free  reply  card  to-  | 
day.  Or  write  Mutual  of  Omaha,  | 
Dept.  806N,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
68131.  No  obligation.  It's  yours 
free! 


Mutual 

OF  OMAHA 


The  Greatest 
Name  in  Health 
Insurance 


Mutual  of  Omaha's  policies  provide  coverage  throughout  the  world.  Licensed  by  Insur- 
ance Authorities  in  all  50  states,  District  of  Columbia,  all  provinces  of  Canada,  Panama, 
Puerto  Rico,  Canal  Zone  and  portions  of  the  West  Indies.  Over  500  local  offices  to  serve 
you  everywhere.  Mutual  of  Omaha  is  now  paying  an  average  of  over  $4,000,000  in 
benefits  every  week.  Listen  to  Bob  Considine.  ABC  Radio,  weekdays. 
See  Mutual  of  Omaha's  "  Wild  Kingdom"  in  color— a  family  show  on  NBC-TV,  Sundays. 


MUTUAL   OF    OMAHA   INSURANCE    COMPANY   •   HOME    OFFICE    •    OMAHA,  NEBRASKA 
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The 

Threatening 
Crouid 

by 

marya 
lllannes 

Humanity's  promise -filled 
future  may  be  blighted  by  the 
world's  galloping  birth  rate. 


Come  with  me  on  a  tour  of  this  coun- 
try. I^et's  start  in  New  York,  and  let's 
begin  our  day  listening  to  radio  news 
and  the  morning  traffir  report.  This  is 
what  you'll  hear,  rerited  in  a  calm  male 
voice:  "Traffic  moderate  to  heavy  on 
Long  Island  Kx[)ressway,  very  heavy  in 
Holland  and  Lincoln  tunnels:  120-minute 
delays  on  George  Washington  Bridge, 
bumper  to  bumper  on  West  Side  High- 
way, cars  backed  up  four  miles  on  Knnt 
River  Drive  due  to  accident,  traffic  very 
heavy  and  barely  moving  on  Rruckner 
Boulevard  .  .  ."  .And  so  it  goes,  this  calm 
male  voice  describing  the  mounting  tide 
of  commuters  fighting  I  heir  way  to  work. 

Pick  up  I  he  morning  paper,  in  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Boston,  or  any  gn-at  city. 
Ten  to  one  you  will  see  a  feature  article 
on  the  ever-increasing  difficult ie.s  of  get- 
ting young  jieople  into  the  college  of 
their  choice,  or  almost  any  good  college, 
if  their  high-school  grades  are  not  in  the 
top  percentile.  These  are  the  kids  of  the 
postwar  baby  boom,  and  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  them  on  the  nation's 
campuses.  Skip  a  page  or  two  and  you 
will  find  news  stories  on  dropouts  the 
mounting  army  of  kids  who  have  neither 
skills  nor  futures:  on  the  cresting  tide  of 
crime;  and  on  the  city's  terrible  slums. 

I  saw  some  of  these  slums  on  the  edge 
of  Harlem  recently,  in  company  with  a 
schoolteacher  visiting  the  homes  of 
some  of  her  dropouts  to  see  if  she  could 
help.  We  visited  three  apartments  in 
buildings  of  indescribable  squalor.  In 
each  place,  seven  or  eight  children  — 
Negro  or  Puerto  Rican  were  crowded 
in  one  tiny  living  room,  the  mother  was 
pregnant  or  nursing  an  infant,  there  was 
no  father,  and  the  family  was  on  relief. 
It  took  no  psychiatric  expertise  to  see 
that  of  these  broods  at  least  two  or  three 
children  of  the  se\en  or  eight  were  re- 
tarded, emotionally  disturbed,  or  so  be- 
reft of  hope  that  they  were  only  half 
alive.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 


such  families  living  in  every  booming 
American  city. 

Now  fly  westward  over  the  country 
that  used  to  be  called  God's.  On  the 
ground  below,  each  man  in  his  little 
house  just  like  his  neighbors',  and  his 
little  plot  adjoining  theirs,  .xees  only  his 
own  little  world,  for  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  pay  for  a  lifetime.  From  the  air, 
we  can  see  how  vast  clusters  of  such 
homes  have  scarred  and  defaced  the 
land.  Around  the  houses,  north  to  south 
and  east  to  west,  grows  the  proliferation 
of  shops  and  services,  of  neon  lights  and 
shacks  and  car  dumps  and  electric  poles 
and  wires  that  cater  to  the  ever-rising 
needs  of  ever-growing  populations...  and, 
without  planning  and  solely  for  profit, 
make  ours  t  he  uglif-st  of  modern  societies. 

Now  leave  these  never-ending  sub- 
urbs, or  slurbs  the  communities  that 
stretch  from  city  to  city  along  con- 
crete ribbons  that  loop  and  stretch  like 
serpents  over  what  used  to  be  fertile 
fields  or  green  woods  and  seek  solace 
in  the  great  National  Parks  where  our 
natural  heritage  is  suppo.sed  to  be 
guarded  for  the  people's  recreation  and 
pleasure.  The  glorious  mountains  and 
rivers  and  trees  are  still  there,  to  be  sure. 
But  so  are  more  and  more  campsites 
spreading  across  the  valleys,  more  and 
more  cars,  more  and  more  discarded 
beer  cans  and  papers,  more  and  more 
beaten  paths  and  less  and  less  of  the 
peace  andsolitude  and  strangeness  which 
are  the  benediction  of  wilderness  on  man. 

Finally,  let  us  visit  one  of  the  few 
remaining  groves  of  the  giant  California 
redwoods.  They  are,  in  all  truth,  cathe- 
drals. In  the  depths  of  their  silence,  in 
the  massive  girth  of  their  trunks,  in 
their  towering  height,  we  feel  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  sacred  primeval  mys- 
teries. Here  it  is  still  possible  for  the 
spirit  to  be  enlarged  by  awe  and  gran- 
deur, by  incomparable  beauty. 

Still,  but  possibly  not  for  long.  The 


developers  want  to  build  highways 
through  these  majestic  groves.  They 
need  them,  they  say,  for  the  steadily 
rising  population.  They  need  them  for 
cars.  They  need  them  for  business.  The 
Slate  of  California  is  considering  cutting 
a  lot  of  redwoods  down  in  the  Prairie 
Creek  State  Park  to  make  a  freeway. 
The  proposal  is  being  strongly  fought, 
but  so  was  the  freeway  that  now  cuts 
a  wide  scar  through  the  Humboldt 
State  Redwood  Park.  Progress  and 
population  keep  marching  on. 

All  this  is  directly  linked  with  the 
War  on  Poverty,  and  with  the  major 
goals  of  Planned  Parenthood  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

We  have  been  told  often  enough 
that  more  than  half  of  the  world's  peo- 
ples lack  the  minimum  requirements  of 
food  and  shelter,  we  have  seen  appalling 
pictures  of  starving  hordes  in  India,  in 
Asia,  and  in  Latin  America,  and  we  are 
just  now  being  forced  to  recognize  that 
20  percent  of  our  people  in  this  generally 
prosperous  society  are  abysmally  poor. 

Prejudice,  bigotry  and  selfishness 
have  at  last  caught  up  with  us,  and  it  is 
time  we  footed  the  bill,  not  only  with 
money  but  with  action. 

But  again,  what  connection  is  there 
between  the  really  poor— the  Americans 
for  whom  President  Johnson's  war  on 
poverty  is  being  fought  — and  the  com- 
fortable middle  classes  who  commute  to 
work,  live  in  suburbs,  send  their  chil- 
dren to  college,  and  go  to  parks  and 
beaches  for  their  holidays? 

In  my  view,  both  classes  are  threaten- 
ing crowds:  There  are  two  kinds  of 
poverty,  each  directly  caused  by  the 
unchecked  rise  in  population.  I  am  not 
a  mathematician,  but  I  offer  an  equa- 
tion of  today:  People  minus  Space 
equals  Poverty.  This  is  true  whether 
that  space  is  a  slum  dwelling,  a  college 
classroom,  a  job  opportunity,  or  a  na- 
tional park.       {Continued  on  page  20) 


Once  in  a  lifetime  a  cosmetic  changes 
the  whole  idea  of  make-up! 


Mrrimm !  The  soft  little  brush  feels  almost  too  lush ! 


Now !  See  how  your  skin  seems  to  glow  from  within. 


'BLUSH-ON  byRevlon 


new 


What  is  this  miracle  called  'Blush-On'?  It's  a  breath  of  fresh 
young  color  you  fluff  on— all  over  your  face— with  its  own  soft- 
as-sable  brush.  (Use  it  over  or  instead  of  makeup!)  Suddenly— 
but  subtly— your  complexion  comes  alive  (seems  to  glow  with 
Hnstant  health!')  You  look  untired,  untense,  untwined— ierri/ic/ 


Purse-size  plastic  case  and  brush,  4.00.  Gold-tone  case  and  brush,  5.00. 


Prom  one  jar  ol  Best  *oods...a 


1^     CRAB  DELIGHT  DTP 
Wfl  cup  »i  ST  1  ooDS*  Real 

M:iyonn;iise 
1/2  cup  dairy  sour  cream 

1  t:iljlc.spooii  chopped  parsley 
1  ((j-1  / 2  ounce)  can  crahnicat, 

drained  and  cleaned 
1  tablespoon  siierry 
1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Combine  all  inj^redienis.  (".hill  at 
least  2  hours  before  ser\  ing.  Serve 
vvitii  crackers  or  crisp,  raw  vege- 
tables. Makes  2  cups. 

DEVILED  HAM  CORNUCOPIAS 

Cornucopias:  Cut  20  slices  of  thin- 
sliced  white  bread  with  round 
cooky  cutter.  Flatten  with  rolling 
pin,  then  spread  on  both  sides 
with  Real  Mayonnai.se.  Roll  up  to 
form  cornucopia  and  fasten  with 
toothpick.  Bake  on  ungreascd 
cooky  sheet  in  3.^0°  (moderate) 
oven  for  12  to  1")  minutes  or  until 
lightly  brown.  Remove  toothpicks. 

Deviled  Ham  Filling: 

■1  t.iblespoons  ui  si  i oods  Real 
Mayonnaise 

1  (4-l/2ounce)  can  deviletl  ham 

2  hard  cooked  eggs,  Iniely  cliopix  il 
1  tablespoon  prepared  nuiM. ml 

Combine  ingredients.  Chill  Mil 
each  cornucopia  with  I  geiieious 
teaspoon.  Sprinkle  with  clio))ped 
p.irsley  or  p.iprika. 


W  hat's  the  secret  behind  those 
piping  hot  and  bubbly  Cheese 
Canapes?  Best  Foods!  .\nd 
lending  a  certain  can't-be-copied 
something  to  that  divine  Pate? 
Best  Foodsl  .\nd  w  hat  makes 
standing  room  only"  around  those 
plates  of  Cucumber  Bites,  Deviled 


new  world  ol  lestive  appetizers 


Ham  Cornucopias  and  Crab  Dip? 
Best  Foods  again.  That  light, 
delicate  flavor... that  full-bodied 
texture... opens  up  a  new  world  of 
exciting  tastes  in  appetizers. 
Best  Foods  is  the  versatile  one,  the 
reliable  one,  the  one  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  everything  you  serve. 


1 


HOT  CHEESE  CANAPES 

White  bread  slices 
Slices  of  cold,  assorted 
meats  or  shrimp 
1  cup  BEST  FOODS  Real 
Mayonnaise 
1/2  cup  finely  shredded 
American  cheese 


Cut  bread  into  small  shapes.  Top 
with  meat  or  shrimp.  Combine 
Real  Mayonnaise  and  cheese. 
Spread  mixture  completely  over 
appetizer.  Broil  4  inches  from 
heat,  until  bubbly  and  brown. 

FROSTED  PATE 

1  /  2  pound  liverwurst 
1  /  2  teaspoon  grated  onion 
1/4  cup  BEST  FOODS  Real 
Mayonnaise 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
2  ounces  cream  cheese 

2  tablespoons  best  foods 

Real  Mayonnaise 
Pimiento 

Mash  liverwurst.  Blend  in  onion, 
1/4  cup  Real  Mayonnaise,  salt 
and  pepper.  Mound  into  desired 
shape.  Chill.  Blend  cream  cheese 
and  2  tablespoons  Real  Mayon- 
naise. Spread  pat^  with  mayon- 
naise mixture,  garnish  with 
pimiento.  Makes  about  1  cup  pat6. 

CUCUMBER  BITES 

1  large  cucumber,  peeled  if 

desired 
1  cup  BEST  FOODS  Real 
Mayonnaise 
1  /  2  cup  dairy  sour  cream 
1  /  4  cup  shredded  carrot 

3  tablespoons  finely  chopped 
radish 

1  tablespoon  finely  chopped 
parsley 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 


Cut  cucumber  into  1  /  2  inch  slices. 
Hollow  out  each  slice  about  1/4 
inch.  Chill  slices.  Chop  pulp; 
combine  with  remaining  ingredi- 
ents. Fill  slices  with  mixture. 
Serve  remainder  as  dip. 


this  is  no  place  for 
^second  best"... bring  out  the  best  with 
Best  Foods  Real  Mayonnaise 


4  t  • 

^^CCJfBER  Bit** 


THREATENING  CROWD 

coritiiiued  from  page  16 

One  kind  of  poverty  the  slum  kind 
can  seem  onl\-  physical:  not  enouuh 
room,  not  cnoinjh  food,  ikjI  enouuh 
warmth  or  rl,,l  hinu-.  In  r<'alil\-,  tl 
of  povertN',  coupled  n  il  h  discriniiiial  ion, 
warps  the  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  the 
body.  It  creates  an  army  of  sick  people 
and  public  charges. 

And  speaking  of  the  [)olitical  aspect  of 
this  congestion,  Sir  .Julian  1  luxle.\'  writes: 
"Not  only  does  overcrowding  generate 
a  frustrated  and  quarrelsome  spirit,  l)Ut 
overpopulation  promotes  territorial  ag- 
gression to  gain  new  space.  .  .  .  We  saw 
it  in  Germany,  we  saw  it  in  Italy,  we 
saw  it  in  Japan,  and  I  am  sure  that  it 
was  one  of  the  reasons  behind  China's 
invasion  of  Tibet." 

For  the  same  reasons  we  as  Americans 
can  expect  nothing  but  grave  trouble 
from  the  crowded  ghettos.  North  and 
South,  where  our  Negroes  live,  and  from 
which  I  hey  are  determined  to  break  out. 
I'o|)ulation  minus  space  minus  oppor- 
tunity spells  not  only  poverty,  it  spells 
violence,  as  we  saw  last  summer. 

As  for  the  other  kind  of  poverty-  the 
choked  highways,  the  college  turn- 
downs,  the  monotonous  suburbs,  the 
littered  wilderness,  the  plundered  re- 
sources   they  can  in  the  long  run  make 


just  as  dangerous  inroads  on  the  health 
of  our  society.  They  are,  in  fact,  already 
doing  so. 

For  there  are  two  great  fallacies  still 
entrenched  m  American  thinking.  One 
1     is  lhai  i)o|. Illation  control  and  planned 

I     i)ar(  nil  .1  :ire  desirable  only  for  the 

pooriwi  i  II  I  -norant.  The  other  is  that 
you  can  light  a  war  on  poverty  without 
fighting  a  war  on  population  increase. 

If  we  are  reasonably  well-tb-do  we 
think  that  we  can  have  all  the  children 
we  want  so  long  as  we  can  support  them. 
What  business  is  it  of  anyone  w^hether 
we  have  four  or  five  or  six  or  even  seven 
children  if  both  parents  want  them? 
I  would  say  it  is  the  business  of  the 
children  themselves  and  of  the  world 
they  will  find  themselves  in,  and  the 
world  tiny  will  pass  on  to  their  children. 

It  took  all  of  recorded  history  up  to 
the  lf)th  century  for  the  world's  popu- 
lation to  reach  one  billion.  It  took  only 
100  years  to  add  the  next  billion.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  we  shall  add 
another  billion  in  15  years— and  we'll 
double  today's  three  billion  before  this 
century  ends.  In  less  than  40  years  we'll 
be  twice  as  many  as  we  are  now. 

Where  will  the  schools  come  from? 
The  teachers?  The  doctors?  The  jobs? 
The  land  itself?  What  kind  of  cities? 
Beaches?  Waterways?  Homesites? 
Roads?  Do  Americans  really  want  this 


sprawling  congestion  for  their  many 
children  -or  isn't  the  truth  that  they 
want  their  children  for  their  own  pleas- 
ure rather  than  for  their  children's  future? 

As  a  woman  I  can  say  that  our  func- 
tion is  not  to  be  the  helpless  bearers  of 
lives  that  are  often  undesired,  but  the 
conscious  creators  of  wanted  children. 
We  are  no  longer  plowed  fields  made 
ready  for  sowing  each  season,  nor  is 
fertility  for  its  own  sake  any  more  a 
proof  of  woman's  value  or  of  man's  pre- 
eminence. To  any  female  unfavored  by 
circumstance,  procreation  unchecked 
can  be  nothing  short  of  degradation  and 
misery. 

Do  affluent  Americans  really  think 
that  a  mother  living  in  a  cramped  slum 
with  five  children  wanted  her  sixth— 
or  seventh?  If  they  do,  they  haven't 
heard  the  pleas  of  women  who  come  to 
the  birth-control  clinics,  sick  with  fa- 
tigue and  worry,  desperate  for  help. 

Studies  of  fertility  among  the  poor, 
mostly  non-white,  show  that  70  percent 
of  the  women  want  no  more  children, 
and  90  percent  never  wanted  their  il- 
legitimate children  at  all.  When  the 
babies  do  come,  most  mothers  do  their 
pitiful  best  to  care  for  them.  But  what 
minister,  what  observer,  what  social 
worker  can  say  that  these  children  were 
wanted?  -■Xnd  would  you  say  that  the 
disturbed  army  of  children  who  crowd 


the  courts  and  detention  homes  would 
be  there  if  they  were  wanted? 

How  do  people  think  that  love  and 
attention  can  be  bestowed  on  a  child  on 
city  streets?  In  a  bed  with  two  others  irf 
a  rat-infested  room?  In  a  climate  of 
poverty,  frustration,  disease,  dirt? 

Do  Americans  really  believe  that  a 
child  has  a  fair  chance  of  education  in 
an  overcrowded  classroom  with  an  over- 
worked teacher?  In  a  home  without 
books,  encouragement  or  motivation? 
With  illiterate  parents? 

And  what  do  we  consider  adequate 
space  for  living  and  recreation?  A  fire 
escape,  a  back  alley,  a  littered  lot,  a 
street  full  of  junkies  and  hoodlums?  Or, 
for  luckier  Americans,  is  it  considered 
enough  for  a  child  to  grow  and  play 
within  a  small  plot  of  suburban  lawn 
and  a  concrete  driveway?  With  no 
woods  to  explore,  no  birds  to  hear,  no 
ponds  for  toy  boats  to  sail  in? 

The  lucky  Americans  must  no  longer 
think  that  just  because  they  have  space 
and  privacy  and  recreation  and  educa- 
tion that  their  children  and  grand- 
children will  be  equally  lucky.  The 
crowds  are  on  the  move,  pushing  the 
cities  further  and  further  into  the  coun- 
tryside, invading  sanctuaries,  devouring 
forests,  taking  over  shore  fronts,  widen- 
ing roads,  damming  rivers.  In  another 
2.5  years,  only  the  very  rich  can  expect 


New  from  Revlon:  The 


EYELASHES:  See  them  get  long,  longer,  longest-right  before  your  eyes! 

Why  wear  falsies?  'Fabulash'  makes  lashes  look  long  as  false  eyelashes,  but  so  natural 
they're  above  suspicion!  Brush  it  on  —  lashes  are  longer,  silky-dark ...  instantly.  And 
only  'Fabulash'  has  a  separate  'super-lengthener'  for  even  longer  [non-stop!]  eyelashes. 

new  FABULASH'  by  REVLOl 


to  live  with  the  dignity  of  peace  and 
pri\  acy;  the  great  majority  will  press 
closer  and  closer  together. 

The  writing  on  the  wall  has  been  there 
for  many  years— now  more  and  more 
people  are  reading  it  more  and  more 
clearly.  They  know  that  a  war  on  poverty 
call  never  be  won  without  a  war  on 
population.  John  Gunther  puts  it  bluntly: 
"There  can  be  no  advance  at  all  unless 
population  is  checked,  for  the  simple 
inexorable  reason  that  the  great  expand- 
ing mass  of  people— human  mouths — 
will  eat  progress  away."  I  would  add  that 
a  vital  part  of  this  progress  is  the  emer- 
gence of  women  everywhere  from  the  role 
of  breeders  to  that  essential  partnership 
in  life  which  marks  the  free  and  civilized 
society.  The  backwardness  of  nations  is 
linked  with  the  backwardness  of  women, 
and  where  women  have  no  means  to 
control  their  births,  poverty  is  bound  to 
reign— not  only  economic  poverty,  but 
starvation  of  mind  and  spirit.  Indian 
parents  in  the  gutters  of  Calcutta, 
Italians  in  Calabria,  the  slum  mothers 
in  Latin  America  are  too  busy  filling 
small  mouths  to  know  or  care  about  the 
beauties  which  make  human  life  worth 
living.  And  the  women— the  endless 
breeders— are  old  and  finished  at  thirty. 

Americans  must  not  put  all  this  in  a 
pigeonhole  labeled  "other  people."  We 
had  better  keep  reminding  ourselves 


that  there  are  almost  eight  million 
people  here  receiving  some  form  of 
public  assistance.  And  those  merchants 
who  welcome  what  is  called  the  Baby 
Boom — four  million  chubby  new  con- 
sumers—had better  remember  that 
nearly  20  percent  of  all  their  tax  revenues 
will  be  spent  to  give  these  newcomers 
the  basic  services  they  would  otherwise 
not  afford. 

What's  more,  when  these  babies  get 
to  be  17,  there  won't  be  nearly  enough 
jobs  for  them.  They  will  be  consumers, 
all  right— but  consumers  not  of  products 
but  of  the  public  purse.  Of  what  earthly 
use  is  it  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  into  a 
war  on  poverty  if  equal  millions  aren't 
poured  into  controlling  our  numbers? 

During  a  recent  television  interview, 
Sargent  Shriver  was  asked  this  question : 
"Mr.  Shriver,  many  sociologists  and 
educators  are  convinced  that  any  poverty 
program  that  doesn't  come  to  grips  with 
birth  control  is  doomed  to  failure.  Is 
there  a  place  in  your  program  for  han- 
dling this  problem?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Shriver,  "the  statis- 
tics show  that  as  we  improve  education 
and  knowledge  among  our  people  that 
all  kinds  of  information,  including  in- 
formation about  proper  family  planning, 
will  become  available  to  people."  But  he 
also  said,  "Now,  we're  not  going  to  be  run- 
ning that  from  Washington.  This  is  a  pro- 


gram that  depends  upon  local  initiative 
and  local  ideas  and  local  solutions." 

With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Shriver  as 
one  of  our  most  valuable  public  servants, 
couldn't  that  be  called  another  kind  of 
run-around?  Isn't  it  avoiding  the  issue: 
the  prime  issue? 

There  are  two  imperatives  facing  us 
at  this  moment.  One  is  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans  now.  The  other  is  human 
rights  for  all  the  world's  peoples  now: 
the  right  of  each  child  to  be  born  to 
responsible  parents  in  a  society  that 
wants  him  and  needs  him. 

For  this  to  happen,  all  people  in  all 
nations  must  be  given  easy  access  not 
only  to  information  about  birth  control, 
but  to  whatever  form  of  contraceptive  is 
compatible  with  their  religious  faith. 

The  late  Pope  Pius  XII  once  said: 
"The  regulation  of  offspring  is  compat- 
ible with  the  law  of  God,"  and  called 
for  extensive  research  to  improve  the 
rhythm  method.  President  Kennedy,  at 
a  news  conference  shortly  before  his 
death,  said  that  "we  should  know  more 
and  do  more  about  the  whole  reproduc- 
tive cycle,  and  this  information  should 
be  made  available  to  the  world." 

It  would  therefore  now  seem  inde- 
fensible for  any  social  worker,  any  doc- 
tor, any  state  or  Federal  employee  in- 
volved in  the  areas  of  public  health  and 
welfare  to  invoke  religious  scruples  as  a 


reason  for  denying  birth-control  infor- 
mation and  aid  when  it  is  requested.  It 
is  just  as  indefensible  as  refusing  infor- 
mation and  aid  concerning  polio  shots, 
typhus  vaccines,  X  rays,  or  any  other 
measure  vital  to  the  public  good. 

Our  dual  duties  are  therefore  clear  in 
this  double  war  on  poverty  and  popula- 
tion. We  must  see  that  in  our  own  com- 
munity and  in  our  own  state  the  two 
battles  are  carried  on  conjointly  and 
that  all  obstacles  to  the  full  use  of  birth- 
control  measures  are  removed  not  only 
from  the  statutes,  but  from  the  minds 
of  our  legislatures  and  our  citizens.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  to  educate  not 
only  the  poor  but  the  rich  to  the  peril 
of  unchecked  procreation.  All  the  young 
people  who  marry  when  they  have 
barely  finished  school  want  a  family: 
a  houseful  of  children  is  a  common 
dream  and  a  natural  hope.  But  they 
might  ask  themselves,  after  their  third 
child,  whether  having  more  would  not 
be  self-indulgence— at  the  expense  of 
their  existing  children  and  their  future. 

They  must  be  made  to  see  clearly  the 
mushrooming  cloud  on  the  horizon, 
which  is  not  the  atomic  bomb  but  the 
threatening  crowd;  that  poverty  and 
population  growth  are  inexorable;  that 
they  must  do  their  part,  by  responsible 
restraint,  to  keep  it  from  engulfing  us  all. 
There  is  no  time  to  wait.  ■ 


)ig,  bold,  beautiful  eye! 


llBROWS:  New  brush-on  color  does  everything  a  pencil  can-but  softer! 

'e  :illed  eyebrows  are  passe.  Now  you  can  give  them  the  brushy  with  'Brow  Beautiful'!  It's  powder 
tidy  cake  with  its  own  wedge-tip  brush.  You  can  remodel.  Fill  in.  Or  extend  where  your  real 
ns  end.  And  the  effect  is  so  beautifully  natural,  you'll  never  risk  those  hard  pencil  lines  again! 

IROW  BEAUTIFUL'  by  REVLON 


This  month  14,289,146  women  will  feel  a  little  more  relaxed, 
You  can  be  one  of  them/,i^^^™eacross 

the  bottom  and 
up  both  sides  makes 
new  Modess  completely 
accident-proof. 


Bazaar  Store  Information 

Here  are  the  stores,  listed  alphabetically,  from  which  to 
order  the  gifts  shown  on  pages  76,  77,  128,  130,  132,  134. 


Ralph  Allen,  Inc. 
242  East  71  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 
34  St.  &  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

Azuma 

666  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Bazar  Francais 
666  Sixth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10010 

Henri  Bendel,  Inc. 

10  West  57  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10019 

Bonniers,  Inc. 
605  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Breck's  of  Boston 
N-63  Breck  BIdg. 
Boston,  Mass.  02110 

Ellie  Conason 
137  East  Post  Rd. 
White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606 

Cook's  Cupboard 
1602  North  Wells 
Chicago,  III.  60614 

Cost  Plus 

2552  Taylor  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94133 

Creative  Playthings,  Inc. 
L.J.  Bex  1100 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 

Crow's  Nest 

16  East  40  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016 

D/R  International 

53  East  57  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

The  Elder  Craftsmen  Shop 
850  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

•  Greenland  Studios 
Gfeenland  BIdg. 
Mjami,  Fla.  33147 

Gamp's 
250  Post  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108 

Hammacher-Schlemmer 

145  East  57  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Leigh  Hammond 
963  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Hobi 

Dept.  L  114 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11352 


Anita  Kott 

2478  East  Sunrise  Blvd. 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33304 

Edward  Kreisler's 
Fiesta  Galleries 
550  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

La  Cuisiniere 
903  Madison  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Macy's 

34  St.  &  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y.  10001 

Mystic  Seaport  Stores 
Mystic,  Conn.  06355 

Neiman-Marcus 
Dallas,  Texas  75201 

Nettle  Creek  Shops 

4  East  53  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Pampered  Kitchens 

21  East  10  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Papier  Malce 

55  Greenwich  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10014 

Phoenix  Pan  American 

Imports,  Inc. 
793  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Piazza  Sixty-Fifth  St. 

133  East  65  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
49  St.  &  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Scarabaeus,  Ltd. 

223  East  60  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

W.  &  J.  Sloane 
414  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10018 

Stark  Valla  Emporium 
109  West  10  St. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011 

Stix  Rare  Shell  Gallery 

13  Vandam  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10013 

Stuart  Becker,  Inc. 
1036  Third  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021 

Takahashi's  Main  Street 
25  Main  St. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105 

Terra  Cotta 
175  Second  Ave. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

Wishing  Well 
623  Park  Ave. 
Plainfield,  N.J.  07060 


Little  Kim  was  abandoned  by  her  mother 
in  an  alley  of  Seoul,  Korea.  She  was  found 
curled  up  behind  a  box,  shivering,  hungry 
and  frightened. 

Her  G.I.  father  probably  doesn't  even 
know  she  exists.  And  since  Kim  is  a  mixed- 
blood  child,  no  relative  will  ever  claim  her. 

Her  future?  Well,  that's  up  to  you.  Look 
at  her!  Her  every  movement  and  gesture 
seem  to  be  a  plea  for  someone  to  love  her. 
Will  you? 

For  only  $10  a  month  you  or  your  group 
can  "adopt"  a  boy  or  girl  equally  as  needy 
as  Kim,  in  your  choice  of  the  countries 
listed. 


You  will  receive  the  child's  picture,  life 
history,  and  the  opportunity  to  exchange 
letters,  Christmas  cards — and  love. 

Since  1938  American  sponsors  have  found 
this  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  warm  personal 
friendship  with  a  deserving  child,  making 
it  possible  for  Christian  Children's  Fund  to 
assist  children  in  orphanages,  schools,  and 
special  projects  around  the  world. 

Won't  you  help?  Today? 

Sponsors  needed  to  help  children  in  the 
following  countries  this  month:  Korea,  Ja- 
pan, Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Ameri- 
can Indians. 


Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 

CHRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc.  — 


I  wish  to  "adopt""  a  □  boy 
(Country)  


id,  Va.  23204 
□  girl  in 


□  yearly 


I  will  pay  SIO  a  month  (S120  a  year) 

□  monthly         □  semi-annually 

I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $  

Send  me  child"s  name,  story,  address,  picture. 
1  cannot  "adopt"'  a  child  but  want  to  give  S  

□  Please  send  me  more  information 


Name 
Addre 
City_ 
State. 


.Zip  Code. 


Canadians:  Write  1139  Bay  St.,  Toronto  5,  Can. 
Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080), 
with  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid.  Gifts  are  tax  deductible. 


New  Concertina*  comes  in  more  than  a  dozen  versions  from  lightweights  to  styles  with  tront  and  back  panels,  nign  rops  ana  extra  long  legs.  ?.o.»o 
to  $15.00.  Shown  below  in  "Lycra"  Spandex  with  long  leas,  SlO.OO.  Power  Net  Elastic:  Nylon,  Acetate, "Lycra"  Spandex.  Satin  Elastic:  Acetate, 
Cotton,  "Lycra"  Spandex,  Nylon.  *Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  .  ISJ'U  by  Maidenform,  Inc.,  makers  of  bras,  girdles,  swimwear,  and  active  sportswear. 


Keep  your  eye  on 


You'll  never  yank  at  a  girdle  again!  Maidenform' s  new  Concertina  girdle  can't  creep 
up  .  can't  ride  down.  Revolutionary  "action  insert"  stretches  open  when  you  sit  or  bend, 
closes  when  ^  ou  stand  up.  That's  why  Concertina  always  stays  so  comfortably  in  place. 


Lend  us  half  your  face 
and  we  will  prove  Dove  doesn't  dry 
your  skin  the  way  soap  can. 


First,  imagine  a  dotted  line  down  the  middle  of  your  face  — as  you  see  in  the  picture. 
A  Then,  lather  one  side  of  your  face  with  soap.  Lather  the  other  side  of  your  face  with 
Dove.  Feel  how  much  richer  the  Dove  lather  is?  Dove  creams  your  skin  while  you  ivash! 


rinse  and  pat  dry.  Stroke  the 
"jp-washed  side  of  your  face, 
e  liow  taut  and  dry  your  skin  feels. 

fact:  soap  can  dry  and  irritate 
sensitive  skin. 


'  )  Stroke  the  Dove-washed  side.  No 
*  y  dry  feeling  now!  Your  skin  has  a 
velvety,  just-creamed  feeling.  Proof  that 
Dove  leaves  your  skin  softer,  smoother 
than  soap. 


Dove— and  only  Dore—is  one- 
quarter  cleansing  cream. 
Dove  never  dries  your  skin  the  way 
soap  can.  In  fact.  Dove  is  actually  good 
for  your  skin. 


/hv  not  swit(  ii  lie  :\  drying 
soap  to  creamy  Dovt  ?  Choose 
wonderful  white  Dove  or  new,  lightly 
scented  pink  Dove.  You'll  love  both. 
Dove  creams  your  skin  while  you  wash! 


I'm  in  love 

with  a 
sassy  Italian. 


Wish-Bone  Italian  is  robust. 
Uninhibited. 

More  Italian-y  than  other  Italian 
dressings  I've  known. 

And  Wish-Bone  Italian  is  gentle,  too. 
Wish-Bone  garlic  is  tender  with  a 
sassy  touch. 

Wish-Bone  peppers  are  young.  Mild. 
Old  peppers  bite.  Burn.  For  people 
who  aren't  so  fussy,  i 

Wish-Bone  vinegar  is  smooth.  Pun- 
gent. Mellowed  by  beechwood  chips. 

Wish-Bone  oregano  is  lively.  Kept 
fresh  and  cool  until  the  moment 
it's  used. 

No  one  but  Wish-Bone  woos  me 
with  all  these  special  attentions. 
Which,  of  course,  is  why  I  love 
he  sassv  Italian  best.  Wish-Bone. 


•  Wish-Bor.e  Italian  •  DeLuxe  French  •  Monaco  French 

•  Golden  Italian  •  Garlic  Flavored  French 

•  Russian  •  Cheese  •  Low  Calorie  Italian  and  French-Style 


Although  Thanksgiving  dinner  traditionally  draws  a  big  crowd, 
it  can  be  produced  just  as  elaborately  for  a  celebration  for  two— 
with  all  the  delicious  trimmings  but  without  a  mountain  of  left- 
overs. The  scaling-down  secret  is  this:  Instead  of  buying  a  huge, 
cumbersome  bird,  look  for,  or  order  in  advance,  just  a  half 
turkey,  and  follow  our  easy  shopping  guide,  menu  and  recipes. 
• 

Smoked  Almonds 
Arocado  Salad     Hot  Rolls  Relishes 
Roast  Turkey  with  Chestnut  Stuffing  and  Giblet  Grary 
Onions  and  Peas  Sueet  Potatoes  Cranberry  Chutney 

Pumpkin  Pie  Coffee  or  Tea 


SMOKED  ALMON  DS:  Soak  almonds 
m  -2  cup  liquid  smoke  20  min.; 
dram.  Bake  at  250=  F..  1  hr.  Brush 
with  melted  butter  or  margarine: 
sprinkle  with  salt.  Drain  well. 
AVOCADO  SALAD:  Cut  1  avocado 
in  half,  remove  pit:  brush  with 
lemon  juice.  Place  thawed,  drained 
frozen  grapefruit  sections  in  cen- 
ters. Top  with  mixture  of  -i  cup 
mayonnaise,  -j  tsp.  lemon  juice, 
•i  tsp.  each  chili  powder  and  Wor- 
cestershire sauce. 
ROAST  HALF  TURKEY:  Order  '^.^  of 
a  4-5  lb.  turkey  from  your  butcher. 
Skewer  skin  to  meat  along  cut 
edges.  Tie  wing  to  breast,  tail  to 
leg.  Place  on  rack  in  pan.  skin  side 
up.  Rub  with  butter  or  margarine: 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper.  Roast  at 
325°  F..  V'^  hrs.  or  until  tender 
(about  25-30  min.  per  lb.).  Baste 
otten  with  butter  or  margarine. 
CHESTNUT  STUFFING:  Cut  V  in 
flat  side  of  8  chestnuts:  rub  with 
oil.  Bake  at  450°  F..  10  min.;  cool, 
shell  and  skin.  Boil  chestnuts  until 
soft:  drain,  chop.  Mix  with  2  cups 
herb-seasoned  stuffing.  ^3  cup 
giblet  stock  (see  gravy  recipe).  -3 
cup  melted  butter  or  margarine.  1 
tbsp.  instant  minced  onion.  Bake 
in  covered  1-quart  casserole  at 
325=  F..  for  1  hr. 

GIBLET  GRAVY:  Add  to  saucepan: 
giblets.  3  stalks  celery.  2  onions. 
2  cups  water,  -a  tsp.  salt.  Cover: 
simmer  2  hrs.  or  until  tender,  add- 
ing more  water  if  necessary.  Melt 
2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine  in 


saucepan:  stir  in  2  tbsp. flour,  1  cup 
drained  stock.  Pour  into  roasting 
pan:  stir  to  blend  with  drippings. 
Add  chopped  giblets:  stir  until 
sauce  thickens.  Season  to  taste. 
CREAMED  ONIONS  AND  PEAS; 
Cook  frozen  onions  with  cream- 
sauce  mix  following  pkg.  directions 
with  1/2  of  1  pkg.  frozen  peas. 
(Keep  remaining  frozen  peas  in 
freezer  for  future  use.) 
CANDIED  SWEET  POTATOES;  Cut 
2  cooked,  peeled  sweet  potatoes 
into  quarters:  place  in  greased 
casserole.  Combine  14  cup  each 
brown  sugar  and  butter  or  mar- 
garine, juice  of  1  orange,  1  tsp. 
grated  orange  rind;  pour  over  po- 
tatoes. Bake  at  325=  F.  for  45  min.. 
basting  occasionally. 
CRANBERRY  CHUTNEY;  Soften 
cup  raisins  in  hot  water:  drain. 
Mix  with  cranberry  sauce,  -i  cup 
each  chopped  apple,  chopped 
celery,  tsp.  each  ginger,  grated 
orange  rind.  Cover;  refrigerate. 
PUMPKIN  PIE;  Prepare  pie-crust 
mixfollowing  pkg.  directions.  Divide; 
wrap  -/2  in  wax  paper;  freeze  for 
future  use.  Line  two  5-inch  pie  plates 
with  remaining  half.  Combine 
thawed  squash,  %  cup  brown  su- 
gar, Vi  cup  heavy  cream,  2  beaten 
eggs,  1  tsp.  each  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, Vi  tsp.  clove,  -A  tsp.  ginger. 
Pour  into  lined  pie  plates.  Bake  at 
425°  F.,  45  min.  or  until  pies  test 
done;  cool.  Serve  with  remaining 
heavy  cream,  whipped.  (Freeze  1 
pie  for  future  use.) 


SHOPPING  LIST:  avocado,  lemon.  S  chestnuts,  celery.  2  medium-sized 
street  potatoes,  orange,  green  cooking  apple.  2  pkgs.  (5^  2  oz.  eaj  shelled 
almonds.  S-oz.  pkg.  herb-seasoned  stuffing,  T-oz.  can  whole  eranberrg 
sauce,  9^  2-02.  pkg.  pie-crust  mix.  W  i-oz.  can  frozen  grapefruit  sections, 
S-oz.  pkg.  frozen  onions  irith  cream-sauce  mix.  10-oz.  pkg.  frozen  peat, 
12-oz.  pkg.  frozen  cooked  squash.  ^  2  turkey  (2^2-3lbs.),  ^  >  pt.  heavy  cream. 
HAVE  ON  HAND:  butter  or  margarine,  eggs,  mayonnaise,  onions,  raisins. 
Worcestershire  sauce.  3oz.  bottled  liquid  smoke,  oil.  instant  minced  onion, 
broicn  sugar,  chili  powder,  ginger,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  powdered  cloves. 


NEW  FROM  PILLSBURY  .  .  .  1,898  IMAGINATIVE  RECIPES  IN  AN  UP-TO-DATE  "SHOW  AND  TELL"  COOK  BOOK 


CREATIVE 
COOKING  FOR 
EVERYDAY 

LIVING 

COMPlETtGUIOETO 
iASIC  C00KIN6! 
HOW  TO  USE  THE 
NEW  FOOOSI 


»  FAMILY 

COOKBOOK 


low  you  can  be  a  really  creative  cook . . . 
using  everyday  foods 


]  you're  a  homemaker,  this  is  the  cook  book 
lat  fills  your  own  special  need.  How  to  be 
lally  creative  with  everyday  foods  .  .  .  for 
teryday  meals. 

^  Although  designed  especially  for  homemakers, 
i  has  become  the  favorite  of  bachelors  and 
furmets  everywhere.  And  home  economics 
tichers  use  it  as  a  teaching  guide  because  of 
i  simplified  approach. 

The  new  Pillsbury  Family  Cook  Book  was 
vitten  to  help  make  meals  more  interesting — 
\  thout  more  work.  It  has  all  you  expect  in  a 
b  sic  cooking  guide.  Menu  ideas.  Food-buying 
i  las.  Money-saving  ideas.  Plus  big  sections  on 
eiertairiing  .  .  .  parties  .  .  .  desserts  .  .  .  from 
s  iple  t6- spectacular. 

1,898  RECIPES  FROM  BASIC  TO  GOURMET 
1  write,  this  book,  Pillsbury 's  own  staff  spent 
t  ee  years  collecting  America's  favorite  recipes. 
1  ey  sought  out  hundreds  of  imaginative  ways 
t'use  the  time-saving  convenience  foods.  The 
fi  zen  foods,  refrigerated  foods,  packaged  foods, 
ai  mixes.  Then  they  published  the  1,898  out- 
sinding  recipes  in  the  new  Pillsbury  Family 
Ciok  Book. 

POT  ROAST  IN  WINE  GRAVY 
C  n  familiar  foods  be  exciting?  Take  the  every- 
pot  roast.  Pillsbury  does— and  makes  it 
ir  cresting.  On  page  355,  you'll  find  Pot  Roast 
limine  Mushroom  Gravy.  A  can  of  mushroom 
3<  p  and  a  little  red  wine  transform  pot  roast 
ai  i  guarantees  you  nice  compliments. 

-)o  you  often  wonder  why  some  everyday 
dues  taste  so  "flat  and  lifeless?  A  pinch  of  spice 


or  seasoning  can  work  wonders.  The  new  Pills- 
bury Family  Cook  Book  has  an  entire  section  on 
Herbs,  Spices  and  Seasonings.  You  get  hundreds 
of  spicy  ideas  for  brightening  up  meat,  fish,  sea- 
food, and  vegetables. 

VERY  IMPORTANT  PARTIES 

Do  you  miss  out  on  the  fun  at  your  own  parties? 
The  special  party  section  has  plan-ahead  dishes 
and  ideas  that  require  a  minimum  of  your  time 
once  the  party  starts.  Here  you  find  creative 
ideas  for  informal  buffets  or  formal  parties.  Even 
special  advice  on  linens,  glassware  and  china. 

576  PAGES  WITH  OVER  240  COLOR  PICTURES  AND  CHARTS 
Illustrations  in  the  Pillsbury  Family  Cook  Book 
bring  you  creative  cooking  in  easy  "show  and 
tell"  picture  style.  There  are  over  240  color  illus- 
trations, photos,  charts  and  diagrams  to  illus- 
trate imaginative  ideas.  All  576  uncluttered 
pages  are  printed  in  big,  easy-to-read  type. 

SEE  IT  AT  YOUR  BOOKSTORE.  OR  MAIL 
THE  HANDY  POP-UP  POST  CARD  FOR  ID-DAY  FREE  EXAMINATION. 


Fingertip  recipe  finder.  The 

raised  chapter  tabs  turn  to  any 
section  instantly. 


Handy  Wire  Book  Stand-Free. 
Snaps  on  ring -binder  to  give  you 
full  use  of  two  hands. 


CONTENTS 

Meat,  Poultry  &  Game — How  to  buy, 
cook  and  carve.  New  recipes  for  game 
and  game  birds.  Meat  cooking  time 
tables. 

V.I. P.  Cooking— Plan-ahead  recipes  for 

Very  Important  Parties.   Buffet  dinners, 

brunches,  patio  parties. 

Luncheon  and  Supper  Dishes— Hearty 

casseroles  and  one-dish  dinners.  "Make 

ahead"  recipes.  Creative  ways  to  enjoy 

leftovers. 

Fish  &  Seafood — How  to  select,  cook 
and  serve  fresh  and  salt-water  fish. 
Outdoor  Cooking— Open-fire  cooking, 
broiling,  roasting.  Appetizers,  "meals  on 
a  stick",  grilled  desserts. 
Soups  and  Sauces — Hearty  "main  dish" 
soups.  Gourmet  sauces  and  soups.  Basic 
sauces  for  meats,  vegetables,  fish,  sea- 
food. 

Cakes,  Frostings  &  Fillings — Classic 
cakes.  Frostings  and  toppings.  Creative 
cooking  with  mixes. 

Appetizers— Hors  d'oeuvres.  Party  can- 
apes. Hot  and  cold  dips. 
Also,  1 1  other  sections  including  Bever- 
ages, Breads,  Candy,  Cookies,  Desserts, 
Eggs  and  Cheese,  Pastry  and  Pies,  Salads, 
Vegetables,  Food  for  your  family,  and  a 
Guide  to  Better  Cooking. 


PILLSBURY,  MINNEAPOLIS 


Great  raisin  flavor  in 
every  spoonful!  Because 
there's  a  tender  raisin 
flake  for  every  two  big 
bran  flakes  to  give  you 
brighter,  fresher  flavor 
than  any  raisin  bran. 


CHRISTMAS  SPLENDOR 


Enchanting  Christmas  balls  in  splendid  array  are  joyful  signs  of  the  holiday 
season.  Give  these  festive  ornaments  as  gifts  or  keep  them  for  your  own 
delight.  Our  kit  includes  three  easy-to-decorate  Styrofoam  balls,  elegantly 
wrapped  with  silk  threads  in  bright  Christmas  colors,  and  all  the  trimmings: 
velvet  ribbon,  gold  filigree  and  tiny  jewels.  It's  a  pretty  bargain.  Our  price  for 
the  complete  kit  is  less  than  the  retail  price  of  one  similar  Christmas  ornament. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL  FUIouI  coupon,  enclosing  personal  cheek  or  money 

Dept.  JMN,  P  0.  Box  84,  New  York,  N  Y.  10046  order  (no  stamps,  please).  New  York  City  resi- 

■   dents  add  !,%  sales  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to 

Please  send  me  the  following  items,  for  which  I  enclose  handleCanadianJoreigti  or  C.O.D.  orders.  Please 

f   allow  about  three  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 

 Christmas  Ball  Kit(s)   JMN-17,  $6.98 

(Each  kit  contains  all  necessary  materials  to  make  —  — — r  

three  Christmas  balls  as  shown.)  ^'^^^^  P""'  '^^'"^ 

If  you  wish  kits  to  be  sent  first-class  mail  to  insure 

faster  delivery,  please  check  here  □  and  add  $1.00  Print  Address  

for  each  kit  ordered. 

 Color  catalog  of  best-selling  needlework  and  sewing   

kits  ?5c  City  State  Zip  Code 
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Dice  1  Slice  bacon,  cook  iimp.  Add  2  lbs. 
1^2.  in.  lean  beef  cubes;  saule  richly  brown. 
Add  Yz  tsp.  saH-,     tsp.  seasoned  pepper 
1  baj/  leaf,  1  Tbsp.  vinegar  and  iuice  strain- 
ed from  2  cans  Cl  lb.  5iz.e)  Del  Monte 
5teujed  Tomatoes.  Cover  tiahtly,  simmer 
1  hr.  or  till  meat  is  tender  acfding  water 
if  necessary  Add  strained  Steued 
Tomatoes;  heat  1D  boiling.  Spoon  dump- 
ling dough  on  top.  (ij^Cups  biscuit  mi)(, 
/z  Cup  corn  meal  and      cup  m'ilk-mi\ed' 
ujell  uuith  fork.j  Cook  10  min.  uncovered 
^•jd^lC  min.  covered.  Serves  4-6. 


V 


New  General  Electric  MV-1  Portable  Cleaner  does  so  many  things  so  powerfully  well!  Lightweight,  camera- 
size,  portable  (less  than  12  in.  long  and  just  over  4  lbs.  light),  cleans,  stores  away,  where  others  can't.  A  new 
light,  airy,  and  fast  way  to  do  all  your  above-the-floor  cleaning.  Good  for  bare  floor  sweeping  and  lightweight 
pick-up  on  carpets,  too!  And  how  about  your  car?  All  the  attachments  you  need  are  included. 


General  Electric  Cord-Reel  Canister  Cleaner  is 
so  easy  to  use.  Automatically  retracts  its  19-foot 
cord  at  a  touch  of  your  toe.  No  more  stooping 
to  wind  or  unwind  the  cord.  A  complete  set  of 
cleaning  tools  and  swivel  top  make  this  cleaner 
versatile  enough  for  all  your  cleaning  needs. 
Powerful  enough  to  vacuum  up  things  as  heavy 
as  a  auarter  or  as  clinging  as  dog  hair. 
The  cltMner  follows  you  about  on  easy-rolling 
wheels.  The  suction  is  adjustable.  Dirt  collects 
in  big  throw-away  bag  for  easy  disposal. 


New  Upright  Cleaner  with 
Automatic  Cord-Reel.  No  more 
tugging  . . .  twisting  ...  no 
more  tangled  cords.  A  touch  of 
the  finger  and  the  cord  disappears 
into  the  cleaner  for  easy 
storage.  Power-driven,  double 
spiral  brush  lifts  both  surface 
and  imbedded  dirt  from  the 
deepest  pile  carpets.  King-size 
bag  for  less  changing  and 
greater  economy.  Converts  to 
attachment  cleaning  in  seconds, 
no  adaptor  required. 


T^rogress  Is  Our  Most  /mporfanf  T^oducf 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Irving  Wallace's  The  Maw  (Simon 
Schuster)  fails  to  become  a  best 
«ller,  it  will  only  mean  that  Mr.  Wal- 
ace's  hour  has  arrived,  but  his  star 
lasn't.  Because  The  Man,  which 
leals  with  the  first  Negro  President 
the  United  States,  neatly  combines 
he  two  most  topical  issues  of  the 
politics  and  civil  rights— and, 
lespite  Mr.  Wallace's  apparent  dis- 
ke  for  a  piece  of  white  paper,  the 
66-page  novel  carries  sufficient  sus- 
lense  to  hold  the  reader's  curiosity 
the  end.  It  has  a  little  of  every- 
hing:  villains,  heroes,  Confederate 
iehards,  Northern  riffraff,  a  dipso- 
aniacal  senator's  daughter,  a  hint 
miscegenation,  big-business  cyni- 
ism,  and  what  is  without  doubt  the 
olest  and  most  detached  romance 
nee  Zane  Grey  wrote  Riders  of  the 
urple  Sage.  The  love  affair  between 
'resident  Douglass  Dilman  and  his 
irl  friend,  Wanda  Gibson,  would  be 
iven  an  unrestricted  seal  of  approval 
en  by  the  Amish. 

The  one  element  of  modern  fiction 
lat  is  conspicuously  lacking  is  sex, 
hich  will  surprise  those  who  recall 
lat  Mr.  Wallace  is  also  author  of 
'he  Chapman  Report,  which  some- 

w  managed  to  be  a  little  gamier 

en  than  the  Kinsey  Report,  on 
hich  it  was  based.  If  Mr.  Wallace 

revealing  to  us  that  the  popularity 
ave  of  literary  sex  has  crested  or 

at  he  has  other,  and  very  different, 

pacifies,  his  readers  will  be  inter- 
ted,   if   not   convinced,   in  both 

eories. 

The  Man  is  a  rambling,  discursive, 
metimes  clumsy  novel  that  moves 
Dwly  throughout  two  thirds  of  the 
rrative,  then  suddenly  quickens 
pace  ^s  President  Dilman  is 

ught  face  to  face  with  a  trumped- 
impeachment  proceeding  that, 

pite  its  melodramatic  character 
,d  predictability,  manages  to  create 
at  priceless  quality  known  in  the 
.de  as  suspense. 

Mr.  Wallace  belongs  to  an  easily 
finable  genre  of  novelists — those 
10  deal  promptly  and  directly  with 
ntemporary  situations.  To  a  very 
extent  The  Man  is  a  chronicle  of 
not  very  interesting  Negro  who, 
rough  f  normal  political  escalation 
freakish  succession  situation, 
ds  himself  a  highly  unpopular  and 
battled':  occupant  of  the  White 
use.  What  holds  this  lengthy  book 
ether?  Well,  situations  really, 
her  than  characters.  Mr.  Wallace 
iws  his  villains  with  a  heavy  hand 
Ihis  heroes  with  a  light  one,  and  nei- 
r  come  dearly  into  focus.  The  book 
iumorle«s»  it  is  in  no  way  profound, 
1  it  does  not  add  up  to  a  comment 
our  -society  of  any  particular  im- 
nce.  But  it  does  treat  a  current 
itical  theme  with  an  impressive 
liliarity  of  background,  and  the 
r  skillfully  manages  the  inter- 


action  between  the  white  and  Negro 
worlds  in  a  way  that  draws  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  sympathetic 
identification  with  the  besieged 
President. 

The  plot  of  the  novel  is  labyrin- 
thine, and  contains  a  half  dozen  or 
more  nearly  independent  stories. 
Dilman,  who  is  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  suddenly  be- 
comes President,  to  the  bitter  con- 
sternation of  the  South.  A  powerful 
cabal  forms  quickly  around  a  South- 
ern Congressman  and  an  ambitious 
cabinet  member,  with  the  view  of 
ridding  the  White  House  of  the  black 
man  who  occupies  it.  Ironically,  the 
Negro  population— stung  by  their 
inability  to  maneuver  an  essentially 
fair  and  struggling  man— prove  al- 
most as  big  a  burden  as  the  white 
plotters.  When  the  impeachment 
proceedings  finally  begin,  it  is  a 
white  lawyer  who  ultimately  comes 
to  the  defense  of  the  President. 

Any  future  writer  on  this  subject, 
which  is  bound  to  reappear  now  in 
one  form  or  another,  owes  a  debt  to 
Mr.  Wallace  for  having  partially 
opened  a  closed  door.  The  publishers' 
lists  the  past  few  years  have  been 
heavy  with  books  about  the  race 
problem,  but  few  have  explored  a 
political  theme  with  the  thorough- 
ness of  The  Man. 

James  Baldwin,  an  extremely  in- 
telligent Negro  writer,  approaches 
the  racial  theme  on  a  much  deeper 
emotional  level  than  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  is  white.  In  Another  Country,  a 
recent  novel  of  Mr.  Baldwin's,  the 
author  employs  the  white  man's  lan- 
guage without  losing  any  portion  of 
his  Negro  integrity.  Yet  there  is  a 
disturbing  arrogance,  a  noticeable 
cant  to  Mr.  Baldwin's  writing,  and 
this  lessens  his  effectiveness  in  writ- 
ing for  white  readers.  We  assume  he 
is  writing  for  white  readers,  as  there 
seems  little  sense  in  Christians  trying 
to  convert  Christians,  and  Mr.  Bald- 
win is  nothing  if  not  an  evangelist. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Wallace 
has  not  produced  an  intellectual  and 
emotional  creation,  or  even  one  that 
is  sturdily  outstanding,  because  the 
tortured  cry  of  the  Negro  today  calls 
more  for  another  Cry,  the  Beloved 
Country  or  Too  Late  the  Phalarope 
than  for  the  shock  which  Mr.  Bald- 
win applies  or  the  entertainment  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Wallace.  Alan  Baton, 
author  of  both  of  these  books,  in 
describing  the  ferocity  of  South 
African  apartheid,  manages  to  create 
a  commentary  that  is  not  restricted 
to  a  place  but  which  extends  to  all 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  black  man  as 
well  as  the  mystery  of  his  pain.  It 
takes  a  novel  like  The  Man  to  remind 
us  how  sorely  Mr.  Paton  is  missed. 
• 

Joan  Bel  Geddes,  the  sister  of  Bar- 
bara Bel        {Continued  on  page  Si) 
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fresh-start'  by  Pond' 
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Cleans  your  whole  complexion,  clears 
your  oily  skin,  helps  prevent  blemishes 


Cleans  oil-clogged  pore  openings 
Helps  keep  blemishes  from  getting  started 
Invisibly  protects  as  it  medicates 
Leaves  your  whole  face  sparkling! 

See  your  face  look  cleaner,  clearer,  fresher 
each  time  you  use  new  FRESH-START!  Icy, 
tingling,  completely  greaseless,  this  new 
medicated  gel  cleans  and  helps  clear  up  oil- 
choked  pore  openings.  Protects  and  medi- 
cates between  cleansings  invisibly!  Cleanse 
with  FRESH-START  twice  a  day.  See  the 
sparkling  difference!      'Externally  caused  pimples 


fresh-  j 
start*  f 

by  Ponds 


cleans  your  whole 
complexion 

clears  your  oily 
helps  prevent 
blemishes* 


ole  i 
skin  ! 


Do  you  have 
a  daughter? 

(Age  9-14) 


She'll  soon  need 
MISS  DEB 
new  Kotex  napkins 
made  especially  for  her 


Evon  if  your  daiinlitcr  is 
only  lOi  slio  may  start 
menstruating  any  day. 
Miss  Deb  napkins  arc  proportioned  pre- 
cisely for  lier.  Narrower  tlian  Hcnular 
Kotc\  napkins,  tliey  are  just  riglit  for 
her  vounK  body. 

Yet,  Miss  Deb  napkins  j^ivc  licr  the 
full  absorbency  of  a  HcKular  Kotex  nap- 
kin. Heeause  tliere  are  additional  layers 
to  i)rovide  extra  absorl)eney. 

A  soft  i)ink  eoveriuK  on  her  Miss  Deb 
najjkin  makes  her  feel  feminine  and 
dainty —  just  the  way  a  young  lady  wants 
to  feel  at  this  time. 

(iether  .Miss  Deb  napkins  soon,  for  her 
very  own.  They  make  growing  uj)  so 
much  easier.  Look  for  tliein  at  your  fa  \  - 
oritc  store 

P.S.  If  you  haven't  already  sent  for  this 
Special  1 7)(ro(1iirt()rii  Kit,  now's  the  time 
to  do  so.  It's  designed  to  answer  all  yovu- 
daughter's  questions  about  menstrua- 
tiou.  ONLY  .Sl.OO-from  the  makers  of 
Kotex  napkins. 

Kit  contains:  2  booklets,  "You're  A  Young 
Lady  Now"  (for  girls  9  to  11)  and  "Very 
Personally  Yours"  (for  girls  12  and  over). 
A  pamphlet  "At  What  Age  Should  a  Girl  Be 
Told  About  Menstruation?"  (for  parents), 
and  a  variety  of  Kotex  napkins  including 
Regular,  Miss  Deb,  Slenderline  and  indivi- 
dually packaged  Kotex  napkins.  Also  a  Miss 
Deb  belt  for  small  waists. 


Kinihorlv-(  l:-rk 
Box  551.  \  i'  I 


I'lca^.  Ku[vx  Inlnuluctdry 

Kit.  M\  ■  'T  money  ortler  in  the 
amount  ot  ^ji.OO  is  enclosed.  My  daughter's 

age  is  

Please  allow  4  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Geddes,  the  actress,  and  the  daughter 
of  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  the  artist  and 
producer,  has  written  a  strange  book, 
called  Small  World  ;  Macmillan ),  about 
baby  care.  Described  as  a  history  of 
baby  care  from  the  stone  age  to  the 
Speck  age.  Miss  Bel  Geddes,  from  some 
source,  has  obtained  some  information 
that  we  can  only  classify  as  fascinating. 

For  example,  in  discussing  playthings, 
she  says:  "Baby  dolls  are  the  perennial 
favorites,  and  they  become  cleverer  and 
more  babyish  every  year.  They  not  only 
open  and  shut  their  eyes  and  say  'Mama' 
but  many  of  them  also  drink  and  wet 
and  walk  and  some  even  talk  in  sen- 
tences. Their  skin  is  soft,  pink  and  wash- 
able (china  and  wax  dolls  are  now  rare; 
rubber  and  vinyl  are  more  durable  and 
more  realistic  i.  Their  hair  looks  and  feels 
real  and  can  be  brushed  and  combed  and 
shampooed  (it  is  usually  made  of  an- 
other synthetic  material,  saran).  Some 
even  get  sick:  they  come  with  ther- 
mometers and  bandages  and  removable 
spots  so  that  they  can  get  measles  or 
chicken  pox  and  then  recover.  .  .  .  The 
Japanese  have  put  out  a  version  which 
teaches  the  facta  of  life,  a  mother  doll  in- 
side of  which  is  a  little  baby  doll."  The 
more  we  think  about  this  the  more  we 
feel  we  may  get  sick  and  then  recover. 
• 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  prurient. 
.\lmost  every  day  new  titles  apF)ear,  each 
a  little  bolder  to  meet  the  threat  of 
competition.  (In  this  connection  we'd 
like  to  .share  with  you  a  press  release 
which  was  turned  up  recently  by  an 
a.ssociatp  in  a  routine  study  of  motion- 
picture  mailings.  We  will  quote  part  of 
this  unusual  document  in  order  to  con- 
vey its  full  flavor:  "Many  stars  have 
stand-ins  who  go  through  their  actions 
during  rehearsals  so  that  cameramen 
and  electricians  can  set  lights  for  the 
best  possible  results.  But  it  remained 
for  Brigitte  Bardot,  star  of  Joseph  E. 
Levine's  Contempt,  to  have  a  'strip-in,' 
a  girl  who  would  spend  six  hours  in  the 
altogether,  going  through  nude  love 
scenes  which  Miss  Bardot  would  later 
play.  As  is  customary  with  scenes  of  ex- 
posure involving  great  film  stars,  all 
efforts  are  made  to  spare  them  embar- 
rassment. In  this  case,  director  Jean-Luc 
Godard,  by  use  of  the  'strip-in'  was  able 
to  allow  Miss  Bardot  to  spend  a  mini- 
mum of  time  in  her  undraped  condi- 
tion. .  .  ."  We  offer  this  brief  glimpse 
behind  the  scenes  of  the  film  industry 
to  show  that  the  cinema  and  the  literary 
worlds  have  a  good  bit  in  common.) 

Helen  Gurley  Brown,  who  came  to 
national  attention  a  few  years  ago  with 
a  book  called  Sex  and  the  Single  Girl, 
has  taken  the  ne.xt  obvious  step  with 
Sex  and  the  Office  (Bernard  Geis  Associ- 
ates). Miss  Brown  is  becoming  such  a 
storehouse  of  information  that  we're 
afraid  she's  going  to  end  up  being  listed 
in  the  yellow  pages.  The  problem  w-ith 
this  book  is  that  we  can't  take  it  seri- 
ously, and,  moreover,  we  can't  imagine 
its  author  did  either. 

E.  B.  White,  many  years  ago,  de- 
scribed the  dream  of  the  American  male 
as  longing  for  a  female  "who  has  an  es- 
sential languor  which  is  not  laziness, 
who  is  unaccompanied  except  by  him- 
self, and  who  does  not  let  him  down.  He 
desires  a  beautiful,  but  comprehensible, 
creature  who  does  not  destroy  a  perfect 
situation  by  forming  a  complete  sen- 
tence. She  is  compounded  of  moonlight 


and  shadows,  and  has  a  slightly  husky 
voice,  which  she  uses  only  in  song  or  in 
an  attempt  to  pick  up  a  word  or  two 
that  he  teaches  her.  Her  body,  if  con- 
cealed at  all,  is  concealed  by  a  water 
lily,  a  frond,  a  fern,  a  bit  of  moss,  or  by 
a  sarong— which  is  a  simple  garment 
carrying  the  implicit  promise  that  it  will 
not  long  stay  in  place." 

It's  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  White, 
who  is  a  wnse  man,  and  Miss  Brown  are 
discussing  the  same  creature.  Miss 
Brown's  ideal  is  sneaky,  cunning,  and 
in  open  combat  would  make  a  gladiator 
look  like  a  Cub  Scout.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions are  given  for  the  precise  quantities 
of  makeup,  sheer  bravado  and  unspokei  , 
promise  that  will  help  a  girl  land  a  jot 
consolidate  her  position  and  then  move 
on  up  the  ladder  of  office  politics, 
• 

Mike  Jackson,  a  columnist  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner,  writes  an  ir- 
reverent sort  of  philosophy  that  holds 
up  well,  even  under  such  an  uninspired 
title  as  Sugar  and  Spite  (Doubleday). 
"I  doubt  that  my  dog  really  cared  for 
handshaking,"  he  writes  in  a  chapter 
called  Interesting  Dogs  I  Have  Met. 
"The  trouble  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
dog  thought  all  humans  were  impressed 
by  this  feat,  and  the  dog  was  aiming  to 
please.  When  the  dog  saw  he  had  a 
steady  home,  he  abandoned  constant 
handshaking." 

• 

During  the  summer  of  1962,  Mark 
Van  Doren  spent  two  days  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts farm  of  Archibald  MacLeish, 
and  their  conversation  — or  "dialogue" 
as  it  is  now  called  — was  filmed  and  re- 
corded for  broadcast  by  CBS.  The  re- 
cording ha.s  now  been  put  into  a  book 
called  The  Dialogucif  of  Archibald  Mac- 
Leiith  and  Mark  Van  Doren  (Dutton;, 
and  we  regret  to  report  that  it  is  far 
from  the  aphoristic  prose  that  its  pub- 
lishers claim  it  to  be.  Both  men  are 
distinguished  poets,  but  very  little  of 
the  art  of  poetry  emerges  from  the  self- 
conscious  conversation  that  ensued  as 
they  fished,  tramped  around  the  farm, 
dined,  and  lounged  beside  the  hedge- 
rows. What  did  emerge  was  an  impres- 
sive quantity  of  name-dropping,  some 
scholarly  lectures  on  the  elements  of 
poetry,  and  a  very  great  deal  of  trivia. 

Midway  in  the  book  we  are  told  that 
Mr.  MacLeish  and  Mr.  Van  Doren 
"breakfasted  on  the  east  terrace,  a  bel- 
vedere facing  a  distance,  and  the  Berk- 
shires."  Then  we  have  this  dialogue: 

MacLeish:  Would  you  like  oatmeal? 

Van  Doren:  No,  thanks,  no.  I'm  not 
so  much  for  that. 

M.^cLeish:  Coffee? 

Van  Doren:  Yes,  thank  you. 

Thus  the  reader  is  confronted  with 
the  startling  information  that  Mr.  Van 
Doren  likes  coffee  in  the  morning,  but 
doesn't  care  for  oatmeal.  It's  an  awful 
lot  to  carry  in  one's  head. 

• 

Four  books  have  recently  appeared, 
and  we  unreservedly  recommend  them. 
They  are  /  Try  to  Behave  Myself,  by  Peg 
Bracken  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  World), 
Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe,  by  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley  (Macmillan),  The  Gift  of  Janice, 
by  Max  Wylie  (Doubleday),  and  No 
Longer  Thai:  a  Sigh,  by  Anne  Philipe 
(Atheneum).  All  were  published  first  in 
the  Journal,  and  all  deserve  a  more  per- 
manent form  than  any  magazine  can 
provide  them.        — C.a.skie  Stinnett 
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Does  your 
husband  turn 
into  a  baby 
the  minute  h( 
gets  a  cold? 


Does  the  first  sniffle  reduce  hir 
to  helplessness?  Or  does  he  play: 
brave  and  stalwart  until  he's  conr 
manded  to  go  to  bed? 

If  your  husband  is  like  the  aver 
age  adult  male,  he  requires  you 
constant  attention  and  complet 
devotion  to  get  him  through  a  cok 

Would  you  like  some  relief  fror 
his  cold  ?  Just  give  him  one  Contac 
capsule  at  the  first  sniffle.  Go  c 
living  normally  for  12  hours-th( 
give  him  another  Contac.  Cor 
tinue  for  the  duration  of  his  cok 

Chances  are  that  during  all  th 
time  he  won't  have  a  stuffy  hea< 
sneezes  or  drippy  nose.  Won't  \ 
complaining  as  much,  either. 

There's  no  magic  about  Conta 
It's  a  remarkably  effective  formu 
for  drying  up  head  cold  symptonr 
And  its  form  is  different:  each  ca 
sule  contains  more  than  600  tii 
"time  pills"  that  dissolve  contin 
ously,  making  the  effects  last  for 
long  as  12  hours. That  means  you 
off  duty  for  a  full  day  per  capsu 

Wives  of  the  world,  arise!  G 
Contac.  It's  today's  largest-selli 
cold  medication  at  your  pharmac 


CONTAC 


MENLEY  &  JAMES  LABORATORIES,  Pniladelphi 
Proprietary  Pharmaceuticals  rrade  to  Ethical  Stai 
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Who  is  the  Pepsi  generation?  Evenone 
with  a  voung  view  of  things'.  Livelier 
people  with  a  liking  for  Pepsi  Cola. 
Famous  regular  Pepsi-with  the  bold, 
elean  taste  and  energy  to  liven  your 
paee.  Or  new  Diet  Pepsi-Mth  that  same 


I©  •    ^1  honest-to-Pepsi  taste  and  less  than  a 

^■g»«  i[^^0"  •  ealorie  a  bottle.The  Pepsi  generation? 

It's  a  whole  lot  of  people  like  you ! 

IF  DIET  PEPSI  IS  NOT  AVAILABLE  IN  YOUR  AREA.  IT  WILL  BE  SOON  I 


liootcd  as  I  ain  in  tliis  countryside  where 
I  live,  I  know  that  my  roots  spread  as 
wide  as  tlie  world.  Tnch-r  the  surface  oC 
Ht'e  the  roots  stretch  their  un(UT}fround 
antennae  into  every  country,  feeling 
and  conipreliendinK.  Thus  this  niorninR, 
tliouKli  I  sit  in  niy  accustomed  place  in 
my  workroom,  at  my  desk  near  the  wide 
window  which  overlooks  the  hillside  and 
brook,  my  mind  crosses  tlie  sea  to  a  small 
important  land.  It  is  Korea.  1  was  there 
not  long  ago.  I  traveled  its  length,  from 
the  northiTn  border  beyond  which  none 
can  pass,  down  to  the  southern  tip  of 
the  |)eninsula.  Village  and  city  1  ex- 
plored, and  the  unpaved  country  roads 
led  us  by  rivers  and  across  shallow 
streams.  1  visited  schools  and  colleges 
and  many  orphaiwiges.  1  dineil  in  man- 
sions and  in  huts.  Young  and  (jld  came 
by  night  and  by  day  to  si-e  me  and  tell 
me  their  hopes  and  fears. 

1  came  away  at  last  and  wrote  a  long 
book  and  thought  that  I  had  done  what 
1  could.  Yet  here  I  ani  this  morning, 
awakened  to  a  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. The  sling  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
at  this  moment  lying  open  on  my  desk. 
It  is  a  U'tter  from  an  American  soldier. 
It  is  almost  illiterate,  this  letter.  1  can 
see  the  lad  who  wrote  it.  I  saw  thousands 
like  him  when  1  was  in  Korea,  where  we 
have  now  between  50,000  and  tiO.OOO 
AmiTican  soldiers.  This  one  is  a  simple 
fellow,  not  well  educated,  it  is  obvious. 
Mut  he  is  honest,  and  because  he  is 
honest  he  is  deeply  troubled.  He  writes 
to  tell  me  that  he  is  in  love.  He  is  more 
than  in  love,  he  is  involved,  lie  was  sent 
to  Kor«'a  as  an  ordinary  private  in  the 
American  army  when  he  was  10.  He  had 
never  been  away  from  home  beft)re,  and 
he  was  desperately  lonely.  No  one  was 
cruel  to  him,  but  no  one  cared  about  him. 
He  was  lost  in  the  crowd.  Night  and  day 
he  was  one  of  the  crowd. 

The  crowd,  he  tells  me,  went  some- 
times to  a  sort  of  nightclub  in  the  eve- 
ning. There  were  Korean  hostesses  there. 
It  is  an  innovation,  tliese  niglitclubs,  set 
up  for  the  benetii  ot  I  he  .\mericans — 
and  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  clubs  too.  I 
suppose  it  began  when  the  Japanese  were 
ruUng  Korea  and  the  Japanese  men 
wanted  bars  and  clubs  for  themselves, 
as  they  have  in  Japan.  At  any  rate,  this 
was  a  new  club,  and  the  girls  were  shy. 
They  were  all  very  poor  or  they  would 
not  have  left  their  homes  for  such  work. 
The  American  boy  was  shy,  too.  and,  of 
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course,  lie  could  not  s|)eak  Korean.  Most 
of  the  girls  could  not  speak  Knglish. 

There  was  one  girl  however,  a  small, 
quiet  girl,  who  spoke;  Knglish  (juite  well. 
She  was  the  shyest  of  them  all.  She 
served  the  boy  tea.  bowing  and  trying 
to  smile.  When  he  looked  at  her.  she 
blushed.  Koreans  has  <■  cream-whit<- skin, 
usually,  and  soft  brown  hair.  He  noticed 
the  way  her  hair  grew  on  her  niK;k.  She 
wore  Korean  costume'  although  most  of 
the  other  girls  wore  Western  dress.  That 
is  to  say.  she  wore  a  full  long  skirt  of 
apple-green  material  and  a  white  short 
blouse  erosse-d  in  front  and  tied  on  her 
shoulder  with  a  bow.  How  do  I  know 
this?  It  is  in  the  letter.  He  noticed  be- 
cause she  was  pretty.  She  was,  he  says 
honestly,  not  as  pretty  as  some  of  the 
other  girls,  but  when  you  really  looked 
at  her  you  saw  she  was  pretty.  She  had 
long  hair  in  a  round  knot  at  the  back  of 
her  head  and  she  had  pretty  hands. 

He  asked  her  to  sit  down  on  the  bench 
beside  him,  because  he  wanted  to  talk  to 
someone,  and  she  spoke  English  so  well. 
How  was  it  that  she  spoke  English? 
She  said  she  had  been  in  a  missionary 
school.  Her  fatluT  had  been  a  teacher 
there,  but  he  was  dead  now.  She  Uved 
with  her  mother  and  a  younger  brother. 
The  evening  passed  quickly,  and  when 
it  was  over  the  American  lad  felt  she 


was  almost  like  a  girl  in  his  hometown. 
He  asked  her  if  he  could  walk  home  with 
her.  She  blushed  again,  looked  troubled, 
and  shook  her  head. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said. 

"Cannot  what?"  he  asked. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said  again. 

He  did  not  know  what  this  meant,  he 
tells  me.  It  was  only  afterward  that  he 
knew  what  she  meant,  .\merican  men, 
she  had  been  told  by  other  girls  ex- 
pected privileges  to  which  Korean  girls 
were  not  accustomed,  unless  they  were 
prostitutes  or  camp  followers.  She  was 
neither.  Of  course,  since  they  were  both 
young,  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
both  in  love.  He  applied  for  permission 
t<j  marry  the  girl,  and  was  refused.  In 
their  despair  they  consummated  their 
love,  with  the  mother's  reluctant  per- 
mission, but  only  after  a  ceremony  by  a 
Muddhist  i)riest. 

"1  feel  I  am  married,"  the  young  man 
says  in  his  ill-written  letter. 

Now  he  had  a  Korean  home.  He  went 
there  whenever  he  could  and  was  received 
as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  husband.  W'hen  he 
returne-d  to  his  barracks,  he  was  none 
of  these  things.  He  was  only  a  private  in 
the  American  army.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  became  a  father  In 
time  there  were  two  children,  first  a  boy, 
then  a  girl.  The  years  passed,  and  his 
t^-rm  of  service  was  over.  He  applied  for 
a  (K)-day  extension,  and  was  refused.  He 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try without  hope  of  again  seeing  his 
Korean  family.  Of  course  there  were 
promises.  He;  would  find  a  way.  He  would 
cotne  back,  or  he  would  send  for  them. 

He  has  not  been  able  to  do  either  of 
these  things.  He  has  not  even  been  able 
to  send  much  money.  In  the  meantime 
the  old  mother  has  died.  The  Korean  girl 
is  losing  hope  The  two  children  are 
school  age  now,  but  she  dares  not  send 
them  to  school.  They  are  mixed-race 
children,  and  the  other  children  are 
prejudiced.  There  are  many  mixed-race 
children  in  Korea,  the  fathers  American 
and  the  mothers  Korean.  Not  all  of  them 
have  been  as  fortunate  as  these  two  chil- 
dren, who  are.  after  all,  the  children  of 
love.  What  can  be  done  about  them? 

This  is  what  the  American  father  asks 
me  in  his  letter.  What  can  be  done  about 
any  of  them?  I  ask  in  reply.  For  1  saw 
these  children  with  my  own  eyes,  when  I 
was  last  in  Korea.  I  tried  not  to  see  them. 
I  know   these     (Continued  on  page  39) 
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,]  ,  1  a  (•(  d  children  who  have  no  families, 
try,  no  opportunity.  There  were 
:  them  in  India,  once  upon  a 
hen  lonely  young  Englishmen 
it  to  rule  the  "natives"  in  the 
the  Empire.  They  were  born 
.:.  >  d  too.  Neither  English  nor  In- 
d  1,  they  were  a  lost  group.  Now, 
s  .  1;. ,  although  they  live  apart  usually, 
t;    are  being  absorbed  into  the  world's 
p  pie  but  at  what  cost  of  individual 
p  1  and  universal  loss!  For  these  chil- 
d  1  oi  mixed  race,  the  melange,  as  the 
F  nch  call  them,  are  nearly  always 
SI  eri  ir  children,  better  than  either  side 

0  heir  ancestry.  Hybrid  rose,  hybrid 
c  1  and  hybrid  fruit  should  teach  us  a 
1(  111  we  are  reluctant  to  learn.  Yet 
?i  n  we  send  American  lads  abroad  at 
a  ige  fur  love  and  loneliness,  we  should 
k  .'.  '  hat  to  expect.  Yes,  their  children 

1  '.V  nil  the  streets  of  Asian  cities,  and 
n  ly  of  them  are  now  in  Korea,  where 
k  it  of  our  men  are  stationed.  I  am  told 
ti  -e  are  many  also  in  Okinawa,  where 

0  military  occupation  still  holds,  but 

1  ive  not  visited  those  islands  as  yet. 
>■■  me  take  one  country  at  a  time. 

iiave  seen  these  half-American 
I  in  Japan  too,  and,  yes,  1  do  not 
be  ihey  are  beginning  to  be  born  in 
;nam,  and  how  lovely  they  must  be 
e,  the  soft  Indo-Chinese  features 
large,  liquid  eyes  blending  with  the 
skin  and  hair  of  our  Americans !  But 
of  Korea  I  am  thinking  this  morn- 
with  this  letter  open  before  me.  It  is 
lys  a  question  as  to  how  to  answer 
1  letters,  for,  of  course,  I  receive 
e  than  a  few  of  them.  I  am  divided 
ny  impulse  to  comfort  and  encour- 
and  my  responsibility  to  be  honest, 
now  that  there  is  no  way  for  this 
ng  American  to  bring  his  Korean 
ily  to  this  country.  There  is  no  legal 
riage.  If  he  could  earn  enough 
ley  to  go  to  Korea  and  marry  the 
her  and  bring  the  whole  family 
i  .  .  .  but  he  will  never  be  able  to 
I  enough.  I  am  not  even  sure  they 
lid  be  happy  here.  Nor  would  he, 
laps,  be  happy  to  live  in  Korea.  And 
■  could  he  earn  a  living  there? 
S^at  will  become  of  them?  I  suppose, 
ing  two  mixed-race  children,  born 
of  wedlock,  the  young  mother  will  be 
pelled  to  find  another  American  who 
support  her,  and  after  him  another 
another,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  she 
find  a  job  with  the  handicap  of  two 
dren.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
.  against  the  child  born  out  of  wed- 
.  These  ancient  countries  are  family- 
tered,  and  without  a  family  a  child 
no  chance  for  education  or  job.  The 
ger  is  t-hat  the  child,  grown  to  youth, 
have  na  recourse  except  at  the  low- 
levels.  0^  course,  there  are  such  chil- 
in  our  .own  country,  but  here,  too, 
hundreds  of  agencies  working  on 
•  behalf. 

nd  Korea  has  its  own  orphan  prob- 
i,  besides.  When  the  Communists 
e  forced  to  withdraw  to  the  north  at 
end  of-rtbe  Korean  war,  they  kid- 
'ped,  or  at  least  compelled  to  go  with 
m,  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half 
he  best  young  men  of  Korea.  These 

SI  were  forced  to  go  alone  without 
ir  families.  Many  were  killed  when 
t  y  tried  to  escape.  This  left  families 
*hout  support,  and  many  children  lost 
bh  parents  and  were  left  to  wander 
t  streets  and  the  country  roads.  There 
a  crowded  orphanages  in  Korea,  and 
t  ir  support  is  a  national  problem.  Now 


added  to  this  is  the  problem  of  the 
wandering  and  homeless  half-American 
children.  True,  there  are  some  in  almost 
every  orphanage.  They  are  usually 
segregated,  though  not  always.  I  ob- 
served these  children  myself  and  spoke 
with  orphanage  heads.  I  came  away 
convinced  that  it  was  not  racial  preju- 
dice at  work  so  much  as  genuine  puzzle- 
ment as  to  what  to  do  with  an  entirely 
new  type  of  child— new,  that  is,  to 
Korea,  a  child  of  American  father  and 
Korean  mother  and  yet  without  a 
family.  That  the  child  is  usually  a  su- 
perior child,  both  in  mind  and  body, 
adds  to  the  problem,  for  he  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  a  rebel  when  he  knows  that 
he  is  rejected  by  his  mother's  side  and 
has  been  deserted  by  his  father. 

To  this  I  add,  for  the  American  side, 
still  another  disadvantage.  I  discover  it 
in  myself.  I  remember  well  the  first  time 
I  met  this  half-American  child.  It  was 
in  Seoul,  the  capital  of  Korea;  I  was  wan- 
dering about  among  a  poorer  section, 
where  huts  were  clustered  closely.  It  was 
a  fine  autumn  morning,  clear  and  cool, 
and  the  sky  blue,  as  Korean  skies  can 
be,  and  great  gray  mountains  looming 
as  background  to  the  city.  A  ragged 
beggar  child  came  to  me,  holding  out  a 
small  and  very  filthy  hand.  One  is  sup- 
posed not  to  encourage  beggar  children 
lest  20  appear  where  one  was,  but  I 
am  weak  where  children  are  concerned, 
and  felt  for  my  purse.  Before  I  could 
drop  the  coin  into  the  child's  hand  I 
looked  down  into  the  child's  face.  It  was 
not  a  Korean  child.  I  saw  an  American 
face,  the  eyes  dark  blue,  the  skin  fair, 
the  tousled  hair  a  reddish  brown.  I 
spoke  in  English,  but  the  child  knew  no 
English  and  I  knew  no  Korean.  I  put 
the  coin  in  his  hand  and  watched  the 
child  as  he  ran  off.  In  spite  of  being 
bone-thin,  he  was  of  tall,  strong  build.  I 
could  see  the  tall,  strong  American,  red- 
haired  and  blue-eyed,  who  had  been  his 
father.  Did  he,  that  American,  know 
that  he  had  a  son?  Perhaps  yes,  perhaps 
no.  But  the  son  was  here,  growing  up  a 
beggar,  ignorant  and  unlettered.  Quite 
apart  from  the  injustice  to  the  child, 
can  this  be  good  for  American  prestige  in 
Asia?  WTien  the  child  is  grown,  when  he 
puts  his  quick  mind  to  unworthy  work, 
when  his  strong  spirit  rebels  against  his 
fate,  the  hue  and  cry  will  be,  "See  what 
the  Americans  left  behind!" 

For  our  own  sake,  shall  we  Americans 
do  nothing  for  this  child?  I  know  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  child,  but  as  yet 
only  Korea  is  bearing  the  burden.  Oh, 
yes,  there  are  agencies  working  for 
children  in  Korea,  and  one  man,  Henry 
Holt,  now  dead,  devoted  his  life  to  the 
children  and  brought  many  of  them  to 
the  United  States  for  adoption.  Other 
agencies  have  brought  them  here,  too, 
and  have  placed  them  for  adoption.  Do 
they  blend  in  well  with  our  people?  Yes, 
they  blend  very  well  with  our  people, 
mixed  as  we  are.  But  my  stay  in  Korea 
showed  the  sad  truth.  However  we 
try— and  I,  too,  have  tried- the  relent- 
less truth  is  that  very  few  of  these 
children  can  be  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  adoption.  Most  of  them  must 
remain  in  the  lands  where  they  are  born, 
making  indeed  a  new  kind  of  people  for 
whom  Asia  is  not  prepared,  and  for 
whom  Asians  can  offer  no  opportunity, 
without  our  aid. 

I  returned  to  my  own  country  filled 
with  resolution.  Something  must  be 
done.  I  would     ( Continued  on  page  W) 


The  Sauce  that's  hand-stirred  and 
slow-sinimered..,the  old  Italian  way. 

\  The  recipe  for  my  meat  sauce  came  from  my  hometown, 

»^     Castelnuevo  val  Tibone.  It's  thick  with  tender  beef  and 
tangy  tomatoes,  spiced  just  right,  then  hand-stirred  and 
simmered  till  the  flavor  is  as  smooth  as  the  texture. 
/      "  But  this  is  only  one  of  my  real  ItaHan  sauces.  Try  the 

meat  ball  sauce,  a  delicious,  hand-stirred  sauce  with  lean,  juicy,  all-beef 
meat  balls.  Or  my  mushroom  sauce,  with  mushrooms  selected  as  they 
were  from  the  grottos  of  Rome.  Or  Marinara  sauce,  a  truly  distinctive 
sauce  famous  in  Naples.  Use  them  to  top  tender  spaghetti  or  egg  and 
cheese  dishes,  pour  them  over  fish  or  meat. 

And  as  you  Usten  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it  be 
our  secret  that  you  did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 


4 


Why  shop,  chop,  simmer  and  stir?  The  Chef 
uses  all  the  fine  ingredients  you  would  and 
handpicks  them  for  freshness. 


Spaghetti 

Sauce 

'''hMUSHROC"' 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee®  Sauces 
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Nature 
ina(l<^  nw  ^^ray... 

Dii  Barry 
made  me  lovc^  it  ! 


NOW..A  NO-MESaNO-DRIR 
WAY  TO  GLORIFY  GRAY! 


Just  piisli  a  liulton  .  .  .  out  comes  foam!  (Simpler  lliaii 
any  rinse  .  .  .  iiolhiiig  to  mix).  Sit  in  front  of  yonr 
mirror  .  .  .  and  sec  wliat  you're  doing.  In  minutes  plain 
gray  turns  to  pearl-glow!  {Yellotc  goes!)  Color  stavs 
lovely  for  weeks.  I  tiique  conditioning  action  leaves 
hair  soft,  naliiral-looking.  manageable.  4  new  glad-to- 
be-i:ra\  shade-. 

Available  at  tine  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 

(M)lor  foaiit 


D.St  oloffaiil  iiaiiic  in  co.siiu'tics. 


MY  WORLD  continued  from  page  39 

appeal  first  to  all  of  our  veterans'  or- 
ganizations. Among  them  must  be  many 
men  who  were  fathers  and  knew  it  or 
fathers  and  did  not  know  it.  But  how  to 
reach  them?  Naturally,  I  thought, 
through  the  central  headquarters.  I 
decided  to  use  the  telephone,  and  did  so. 
A  pleasant  American  voice,  male,  an- 
swered. I  explained  who  I  was  and  why 
I  was  calling. 

"I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "that  if  our 
veterans  knew  of  the  plight  of  these 
children  they  have  fathered,  they  would 
want  to  do  something  about  them.  How 
can  I  reach  them?" 

There  was  considerable  give  and  take 
before  the  pleasant  voice  said,  rather 
reluctantly,  that  if  I  would  prepare  80 
packets  of  information,  the  voice  would 
see  that  they  got  sent  to  the  80  chapters 
of  the  organization.  There  might  be  some 
response.  I  prepared  the  packets,  I  sent 
them  to  the  headquarters,  and  the  voice 
assured  me  that  they  were  sent  to  the 
chapters. 

There  was  no  response.  Not  one. 
Well,  not  really.  A  WAC  who  was  not 
a  veteran  heard  about  it  and  said  she 
thought  the  W.'^Cs  would  want  to  do 
something.  She  presented  the  children's 
ease  at  a  conference.  The  WACs  did  not 
want  to  do  anything. 

I  confess  to  some  desperate,  wander- 
ing ideas.  What  if  a  sort  of  Fathers 
.\nonymous  Club  could  be  set  up?  Any 
.American  veteran  who  felt  he  was  a 
father,  or  might  be,  could  send  a  dollar 
without  his  name  and  address.  Possible? 
I  presented  the  idea  to  Art  Buchwald. 
He  wrote  a  brilliant,  amusing  column. 
Result,  $50  or  so  came  in,  nearly  all 
from  wives  of  veterans. 

One  humorous  male  sent  five  dollars, 
saying  he  had  not  been  to  Asia  yet,  but 
was  sending  his  money  on  deposit.  It 
was  accepted. 

My  next  hope  was  our  Government.  1 
went  to  the  proper  officials  in  Washing- 
ton and  presented  the  children's  case. 
They  were  well  informed  and  knew 
about  the  children,  they  were  cordial 
and  helpful,  but  made  it  plain  to  me  that 
our  American  policy  was  to  ignore  the 
children.  They  simply  could  not  begin  to 
ccmsider  their  existence.  They  would 
help  me,  but  not  officially. 

I  knew  of  this  policy.  It  had  been 
maintained  throughout  our  occupation 
in  Japan,  when  public  announcement 
of  the  birth  of  a  half-American  child  was 
not  permitted.  The  first  such  child  was 
born  exactly  nine  months  after  the 
Americans  arrived. 

When  the  occupation  was  ended,  the 
Japanese  burst  forth  with  the  announce- 
ment of  200,000  half-Americans.  The 
Americans  replied  that  this  figure  was 
impossible  and  untrue.  A  canvass  of 
doctors  and  midwives  produced  the  fig- 
ure of  5,000.  The  Japanese  reply  was 
that  most  of  these  births  were  unregis- 
tered and  tended  neither  by  doctor  nor 
midwife.  The  children  were  simply  born 
and  they  existed.  Both  sides  were  ad- 
jured to  calm  down,  and  no  one  knows 
what  the  true  statistics  are. 

The  mixed-race  children  are  often  hid- 
den by  their  mothers.  But  the  half- 
American  child  cannot  be  hidden.  The 
older  he  gets  the  more  American  he 
looks.  Some  of  them,  though  not  dispro- 
portionately so,  are  half-American  Ne- 
gro. My  friend,  Miki  Sawada,  a  Japanese 
saint  of  a  woman  who  has  devoted  her 
life  and  fortune  to  these  children,  tells 
me  there  is  no  chance  for  them  in  Japan. 


fo 
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She  is  planning  to  send  the  ones  left  i 
her  orphanage  to  Brazil,  where  she  ha 
bought  a  tract  of  jungle  land  on  th 
Amazon.  One  half-Negro  boy  objected 
she  told  me  recently.  He  is  a  tall,  hand 
some  fellow.  I  saw  him  when  I  wa 
visiting  in  Japan. 

"Japan  is  my  country,"  he  told  me 
"I  speak  only  Japanese.  WTiat  can  I  d 
there?" 

He  is  a  brilliant  boy,  and  she  jielde 
and  found  him  a  job  in  a  factory  throug 
a  friend.  He  worked  hard,  and  for  a  fei 
days  all  went  well.  Then  he  went  to  i 
public  baths,  as  every  independent  Jap 
anese  man  does— and  woman,  too,  fo 
that  matter.  He  entered  with  confidenc 
Every  man  and  woman  left.  He  waj 
alone.  He  went  back  to  Miki  Sawada. 

"I  will  go  to  Brazil,"  he  said. 

It  is  impossible  to  send  them  all 
Brazil,  however.  The  fact  is  that  mostc 
them  must  still  remain  in  the  lands  ( 
their  birth. 

It  is  not  important  how  or  why  chil 
dren  are  bom.  Let  us  not  blame  anyon 
It  is  only  natural  that  young  men,  sa 
abroad  at  a  time  when  their  instinct 
are  strong  and  they  are  far  from  the 
own  environment,  will  find  their  ov 
way  to  companionship.  Therefore,  thes 
children  exist,  and  more  will  come  int 
existence.  Yet  they  ought  not  to  b 
wasted  or  allowed  to  become  a  menac 
and  a  source  of  future  trouble. 

Face  to  face  with  such  facts,  and  kno« 
ing  that  veterans'  organizations  and  go' 
ernment  do  not  assume  responsibilit; 
there  is  only  the  old  American  way  i 
concerned  individuals  taking  respons 
bility.  I  am  an  American,  and  I  am 
concerned  individual.  I  believe  that  the 
children,  cared  for  and  educated,  can  1 
a  blessing  to  the  countries  where  the 
are  born.  I  know  that,  uncared  for  ; 
allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  the 
can  be  a  source  of  trouble  which  w 
react  upon  us  all.  We  know  well  whi 
neglected  children  can  do  in  our  da 
country.  But  these  are  international] 
neglected  children,  and  there  will 
international  repercussions. 

What  can  one  concerned  America 
do?  Well,  in  despair  but  with  total  res 
lution,  she  has  set  up  a  foundation 
which  she  has  given  her  own  name,  U 
what  it  is  worth,  and  to  which  she 
tends  to  devote  the  rest  of  her  life.  SI 
knows  very  well  that  one  person  cann( 
undertake  the  enormous  task  ahead 
finding  these  children,  child  by  chil 
wherever  they  are,  in  whatever  counti 
they  are  born,  and  seeing  that  each 
provided  with  an  environment  in  whit 
he  can  develop.  Some— a  few,  relatively- 
will  come  to  the  United  States  for  ado, 
tion,  but  most  of  them  must  be  educattJu 
to  be  good  citizens  in  their  own  couill 
tries.  It  is  a  stupendous  task,  but  tl 
results  will  be  far-reaching. 

Of  course,  one  concerned  America  i 
cannot  do  it  alone.  But  she  does  m  • 
expect  to  do  it  alone.  She  has  confidenii 
in  her  own  people.  She  knows  that  whel' 
Americans  are  faced  with  a  probleri 
they  solve  it.  They  may  not  solve 
through  government  or  through 
ans'  organizations,  but  they  solve 
through  themselves.  Somewhere  in 
great,  beautiful,  generous  country  c, 
ours  there  are  people,  individuals  a' 
who  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  hali 
American  children  in  Asia.  | 


vetei, 
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f Editor's  no(c:  Miss  Buck's  modest 
the  final  two  paragraphs  of  her  article,  is  tol 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation,  which  she  haa  esn 
lished  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.) 


i|is  the  younger  look  of  a  Continental  woman.  Now  you  can 
11  a  younger  look  with  enriched  continental  Palmolive  care. 

v  fnost  any  woman  can  have  a  clearer,  younger  look  with  new  continental 
li  l)live  care.  Here  in  America,  we've  created  continental  Palmolive  with  new 
)i  ^jrizing  Creme  de  Bain.  To  give  a  richer  softer  lather,  refreshingly  moist  to 
;t'in.n  For  a  more  vibrant  complexion,  try  a  one-minute  facial  twice  a  day  with 
V  ontinental  Palmolive.  It's  the  secret  of  a  clearer,  younger  look.  Share  it. 
iiDlive®  cares  for  more  complexions  than  any  other  soap  in  the  world. 


New  formula  enriched! 
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/  MAGIC  CHEE 

New  Magic  Chef  Gas  range  bakes  and  broils  at  eye  leve 


Modern  Gas  and  Magic  Chef  combine  to 
give  you  the  most  versatile  range  ever.  For 
instance,  you  can  watch  your  steak  broiling 
in  the  top  oven  while  the  rest  of  the  dinner 
is  keeping  warm  in  the  bottom  oven.  The 
automatic  Gas  "Burner-with-a-Brain"* 
gives  you  range  top  control  that's  just  as 
convenient.  Chrome  lift-top  cooking  sur- 
face, rounded  corners  make  easy  cleaning. 
Exclusive  hood,  available  as  an  accessory, 
keeps  you  and  your  kitchen  magically  cool 
and  fresh.  Get  this  Magic  Chef  beauty  at 
yoiT  Gas  company  or  dealer.  ©Am  c-a's*Afsoc -c' 
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RADIANT  BROILER 

Heated  bv  Gas  to  a 
charcoal-like  glow. 
Seals  in  juices-gives 
outdoor  grill  flavorall 
year,  for  just  pennies. 


TWO  'KEEP  WARM' 
OVENS 

When  dinner  is  ready, 
both  automatically 
turrrto  true  low  tem- 
perature (exclusive 
with  Gas).  Everything 
holds  perfectly. 


WHEN  YOU  SE 
THIS  GOLD  STA 
ON  A  RANGE 
YOU  KNOW  I 
COOKS  FASTEF 
COOLER,  CLEA^ 
ER  AUTOMAT 
CALLY   


Live  modern  for  less  witi 

AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION,  INt 


See  the  beautiful  new  Winsome  pattern!  Extra  heavy  silverplate  (principal  pieces  overlaid  with  pure 
silver  at  points  of  wear).  Two  patterns  also  in  stainless.  All  by  Oneida  Community  Silversmiths. 


YOUR  CHOICE  AT  GREAT  SAVINGS 
WITH  BETTY  CROCKER  COUPONS! 


omplete  your  set  from  open  stock.  Choice  of 
NO  patterns  in  silverplate.  Two  in  stainless.  All 
t  great  savings.  Betty  Crocker  coupons  mount 
p  fast.  They  come  with  over  100  General  Mills 
roducts;  Gold  Medal  Flour.  Bisquick.  Betty 
rocker'Mixes.  Cheerios,  Wheaties — all  Big  G 
sreals.  Many  other  products. 

Start  your  set  with  this  introductory  special. 
\/ith  your  order  you  receive  free  catalog  giving 

II  details.  Mail  the  order  form  today. 

cia  ealfe-^  total 


TRODUCTORY  SPECIAL 
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PIECE 

PLACE  SETTING 


Hollow  handle  knife  with  forged  blade,  dinner  fork,  salad  fork,  oval 
soup  or  dessert  spoon,  teaspoon  — now  at  a  special  low  price. 


Only 


$225 


Choice  of  Winsome  or 
Enchantment  pattern  in 
silverplate.  You'd  expect 
to  pay  S5.95  in  stores  for 
five  pieces  in  this  quality! 
Use  order  form,  right. 


Only 


$200 


Choice  of  My  Rose  or 
Twin  Star  pattern  in  stain- 
less. You'd  expect  to  pay 
S4.95  in  stores  for  five 
pieces  in  this  quality!  Use 
order  form,  right. 


GENERAL  MILLS 
Box  29.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55460 

I  enclose  $  (check  or  money  order  umuwus 

preferred).  Please  send  me  my  5-piece 
Place  Setting  in  (check  one): 


□ 


Winsome  silver- 
plate  at  S2.25 

□ Enchantment  silver- 
plate  at  $2.25 


□ 


Twin  Star  stainless 
at  S2.00 

□ My  Rose  stainless 
at  S2  00 


City 


State  Zip 

I  per  family  olease.  Offe'  limited  to  U.S.  0'ily:exDi  'i> 
taied  or  regulated. 


r  void  where  coupons  i 
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The  easy  laundry  guide 


By  Margaret  Davidson,  Home  Management  Editor 


If  you  are  a  typical  homemakerwith  a  family  of  four,  you'll  launder  approx- 
imately one  and  a  half  tons  of  washables  a  year  and  lift  twice  your  weight 
in  clothes  each  month.  Quantity,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  today's  launder- 
ing dilemma.  If  each  week's  laundry  could  be  dispatched  in  one  big  batch, 
there  would  probably  be  no  need  for  this  guide.  But,  doing  the  laundry  is 
no  longer  a  simple  matter,  even  though,  paradoxically,  laundry  equip- 
ment has  never  been  more  efficient  or  effective.  All  the  different  fabrics 
we  use  and  wear  today  require  a  variety  of  laundering  conditions.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  synthetics,  which  are  now  such  an  important  part 
of  daily  living.  Unless  you  have  a  photographic  memory  or  are  a  careful 


saver  of  tags  (always  advisable),  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  remember 
the  specific  laundering  recommendations  for  each  different  fiber  and 
blend.  To  get  good  results,  laundry  must  be  divided  into  compatible 
groups  that  wash  well  together.  There  are  appropriate  products  and 
appropriate  settingson  laundry  machines  for  each  type.  To  make  the  taskof 
choosing  the  right  combinations  easier  for  you,  we  have  devised  this  laun- 
dering guide.  It  contains  information  on  the  laundering  of  conventional 
natural-fiber  fabrics  and  synthetic  fibers,  which  are  listed  with  some 
familiar  brand  names.  We  hope  you'll  pin  this  chart  near  your  washing 
machine  for  at-hand  guidance  on  the  do's  and  don'ts  of  laundering. 


FABRIC 

IRONING 

FABRIC 

WASHING 

DETERGENT 

BLEACH 

SOFTENER 

DRYING 

TEMP. 

TIPS  AND  COMMENTS 

For  blends, 

Action 

Time 

Temperature 

AP-AII- 

C-Chlorine 

FS 

DN-Dryer 

H-High 

follow  instructions 

R-  Regular 

(H/lin.) 

H-Hot 

Purpose 

0-Oxygen 

Normal 

M— Medium 

for  most 

G-Gentle 

(130-140  F.) 

M-Mild 

OL-Dryer 

L-Low  or 

sensitive  fiber 

W-Warm 

C-Cold- 

Low 

Steam 

(100-120  F.) 

Water 

AD-Air- 

C-Cool 

Detergent 

Dry 

(70-90  F.) 

Cotton-Linens 

Wliite  and 

R 

810 

M 

AP 

CorO 

FS 

DN 

H 

Wash  new  colored  garments  sepa- 

ligfit colors 

rately  first  time. 

Dark  and 

R 

58 

W 

AP 

CorO 

FS 

DN 

H 

Use  cool  water  for  bleeding  fabrics 

bright  colors 

such  as  madras.  Wash  separately. 

Cottons  witti 

R 

58 

W 

AP 

0 

FS 

DN 

L 

easy  care  finishes 

Wools 

G 

See 

WorC 

More 

0 

AD 

L 

Gentle  machine-washing:  Fill  ma- 

Tip 

(if  needed) 

chine,  dissolve  detergent,  add  wool. 

for 

Soak  3-5  min.,  agitate  1  min.  or  use 

gentle 

automatic  wool  cycle. 

machine- 

Don't  wash  lined  garments  or  those 

washing 

trimmed  with  beads,  fur,  leather. 

Synthetics 

G 

3  5 

WorC 

IVIorC 

CorO 

FS 

DL 

L 

Use  cool  rinse  before  spinning  for 

See  Guide 

Exceptions: 

heat-sensitive  synthetics. 

below  for 

no  chlorine 

Keep  extraction  time  short. 

further 

(or  spandex 

Dryers  produce  less  wrinkling  than 

detail. 

or  resin 

drip-drying,  but  don't  overdry. 

finishes, 

If  no  dryer,  remove  before  end  of 

unless  so 

spin  and  drip-dry. 

tagged. 

Stretch  Fibers  Fibers  treated  to  make  them  elastic.  Follow  instructions 
for  basic  fibers. 

Pleated  Skirls  Launder  according  to  fiber,  Drip  dry.  Support  waistband 
tautly  so  that  pleats  hang  straight. 

Loose  Knits      Wash  gently  by  hand,  spin  water  out  in  washer  or  roll 
garment  in  towels.  Dry  flat.  When  dry,  brush  up  nap. 


SPECIAL  NOTES: 

Textured  Fibers 


Ban  Lon.  Spunized.  Taslan,  Textralized.  and  Tycora  are  names 
of  treatments  which  give  bulk  and  texture  to  fibers  such  as 
nylon,  rayon,  acetate.  Follow  instructions  for  basic  fiber. 

Fleece  Garments  Check  manufacturers'  directions  for  washability;  cleaning  may 
be  recommended.  If  washed,  dry  briefly  in  low-heat  dryer, 
remove  while  still  damp  or  drip-dry  on  shaped  hanger.  Shake 
frequently  during  drying. 


A  GUIDE  TO  SYNTHETICS 


Listed  below  are  synthetic  fiber  types  (heavy  type  face)  and  familiar  brand  names  (lighter  low-temperature  dryer  and  iron.  Chlorine  bleach  is  safe  for  all  the  synthetics  listed  below, 
type  face)  for  each,  plus  laundering  hints.  For  heat-sensitive  fabrics,  use  warm-water  wash.      except  where  specifically  noted.  Fabric  softeners  help  reduce  static  electricity  and  wrinkling. 


Acetate 

Avicolor, 

Avisco  and 

Chromspun 

acetate, 

Celaperm, 

Estron 

Weak  when  wet-wash  gently. 
Heat-sensitive. 

Nail  polish,  some  perfumes  will 
dissolve  the  acetates. 

Modacrylic 

Dynel,  Verel 

Extremely  heat-sensitive. 

Rayon 

Jet  Spun,  Coloray, 
Fibro,  Avicolor  and 
Avisco  rayon. 
Modified  rayon 

(strong): 
Polynosic,  Zantrel, 
Lirelle,  Avril,  Avron. 
American  Bemberg 

Treat  grease  spots  with  liquid  de- 
tergent or  spot  remover  before 
washing. 
Heat-sensitive. 
Often  has  special  finish. 
Check  manufacturers'  tags  for  in- 
structions. 

Nylon 

Enkalure,  Crepeset, 
Antron,  Caprolan, 
Du  Pont  and 
Chemstrand  nylon 

Wash  whites  and  pastels  sepa- 
rately to  avoid  color  pick-up. 
Treat  gray  or  yellowed  nylons  with 
dye  remover  or  brightener. 
Heat-sensitive. 

Triacetate 

Arnel 

Not  as  heat-sensitive  as  acetate. 
If  pleated,  see  special  note  on 
Pleated  Skirts,  above. 

Nytril 

Darvan 

Sensitive  to  alkalies.  Use  mild  de- 
tergent or  soap. 
Heat-sensitive. 

Spandex 

Lycra,  Vyrene, 

Chemstrand 

spandex 

Heat-sensitive-do  not  iron. 
Do  not  use  chlorine  bleach.. 

Acrylic 

Acrilan,  Creslan, 
Orion,  Zefkrome, 
Spectran 

Treat  grease  spots  with  liquid  de 
tergent  or  spot  remover  before 

washing. 
Heat  sensitive. 

Polyester 

Dacron,  Fortrel, 
Kodel,  Vycron 

Treat  grease  spots  with  liquid  de- 
tergent or  spot  remover  before 
washing. 

Wash  garment  inside  out  to  avoid 
pilling. 

Heat-sensitive. 

Easy-Care  Finishes 

Cotton  and  some 
other  fabrics  have 
synthetic  crease- 
resistant  finishes. 

Some  resin  finishes  may  yellow 
with  chlorine  bleach.  Check  tag; 
if  uncertain,  use  oxygen  bleach 
only. 

If  frequent  laundering  has  left 
fabric  lifeless,  use  spray  starch. 

DEBONAIR.  Deep-tufted  back,  reversible  Poly-Dacron*  seat  cushions.  In  textured  dannask  (coin  gold,  oyster,  celadon)  or  decorator  prints  (natural  &  turquoise,  tan  &  gold,  natural  &  blue).  $399.50 


AHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH  H  H  H  H  AS  IN  SHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHH  H  H  H  H  H  H 


Ahhhh !  What  a  hancdsome  sofa !  Shhhh !  It 
sleeps  two.  But  you'(d  never  know  the  beci  was 
there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it's  hi(dden  insi(de  the 
very  sofa  you're  looking  at.  But  see  how 
cleanly  the  Hide-A-Bed®  sits  off  the  floor-  looking 
good  like  a  good  sofa  should.  It  slopes  back  like 
a  sofa,  sits  like  a  sofa  —  it's  even  sofa-priced 
($199.95  to  $559.50  for  the  Golden  Value  Group). 
Yet  it  varies  from  sofas  in  two  important  ways. 
First,  it  gives  you  a  bigger  choice  of  fabrics,  styles, 
styling  features  than  any  other  sofa  —  with  or 
without  a  bed.  The  second  way?  It  hides  a  bed! 


New!  Exciting  color  booklet  of  space-saving  decorating 
ideas  with  Hide-A-Bed  sofas.  Send  name,  address  and 
250  coin  to  Simmons  Company,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Box  FB,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


There's  only  one  Hide-A-Bed. 
It's  made  only  by  Simmons. 


"We're  so  glad  you're  coming  to  visit!" 

Off  on  a  trip?  Call  Long  Distance  and 
say  you're  on  the  way.  It's  so  thoughtful. 
Wherever  you  go  ...  go  first  by  Long 
Distance.  You'll  get  a  real  warm  welcome. 

BELL  SYSTEM 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Associated  Companies 


Imagine !  Pot  Roast  from  start  to  serving 
quicker  than  heating  a  frozen  dinner ! 

If  hours-long  meal  preparation  has  you  down;  or  if  perchance  you're 
getting  jaded  on  so-called  "convenience"  foods,  we  invite  you  to  join  a 
happy  revolution. 

Let  Presto  introduce  you  to  the  wonders  of  pressure  cooking. 
You'll  quickly  discover  that  when  pressure  is  sealed  in  a  Presto  Cooker, 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  pressure  is  off  the  cook. 

In  fact,  home-made  dinners  become  so  easy  and  so  fast,  you  can  almost 
always  beat  the  time  it  takes  to  defrost  and  heat  the  prepared  frozen 
dinners.  And  there's  no  contest  at  all  when  you  compare  eating  quality, 
nutrition,  or  for  that  matter,  economy. 


Presto  makes  a  full  line  of  pressure  cookers  in  all  family  sizes.  The  one 
above  is  the  new  "Stain-Less"  cast  aluminum  in  the  high-polish  "sheer 
look"  design.  It  features  new  lightness  for  easier  handling  and  fast  warm- 
up.  Others  include  stainless  steel  models  and  the  ultra-fast  Control  Master 
electric  which  removes  all  guesswork  automatically.  Every  Presto  lets 
you  get  meals  3  to  10  times  faster. 

Isn't  it  time  you  joined  our  little  revolution?  Start  right  now  letting  a 
Presto  Pressure  Cooker  make  your  life  easier  . . .  and  make  you  a  better 
cook,  to  boot. 

I       I  /  ^The  Pressure  Cooker  People  ®  " 

NATIONAL  PRESTO  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 


Presto  small  appliances  selected  exclusively  for  Coble  Home,  House  of  Good  Taste,  N.  Y.  World's  Fair. 


The  Reuiards 
of  Teaching 

by 

IHary  Ellen 
Chase  

A  famous  educator  renews  her 
pledge  of  faith  with  today's 
maligned  younger  generation. 


If  there  is  any  one  thing  I  know  some- 
thing about  in  this  world  (and  I  am  un- 
comfortably aware  that  I  know  little 
enough  about  anything  at  all !  i,  that  one 
thing  is  teaching.  I  have  been  a  teacher 
for  more  than  50  years;  of  course,  there 
have  been  times  when  I've  wished  I'd 
married  a  truck  driver  who  drove  to 
t'lorida  or  Arizona  ever>-  few  weeks,  and 
had  room  for  me  on  the  front  seat,  but 
on  the  whole  I  haven't  honestly  re- 
gretted a  single  hour  of  my  job.  I  love 
teaching;  I've  never  been  bored  by  it  or 
really  tired  of  it;  and  I'm  inexpressibly 
pleased  that  more  and  more  young  peo- 
ple, both  girls  and  boys,  are  chfxwing  it 
as  a  way  of  life. 

Believe  me,  it's  a  good  way  to  live,  for 
what  one  gives  to  it,  and  even  more  for 
what  one  gets  out  of  it.  And,  to  face  the 
plain  truth,  we  all  want  to  get  something 
fmm  life,  which  is  becoming  ever>'  day 
more  difficult  to  manage  with  any  meas- 
ure of  what  we  like  to  call  xuccfs-t. 

I  began  to  teach  when  I  was  19  years 
old,  in  an  ungraded  country  school  in  one 
of  the  smallest  villages  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  There  were  49  youngsters  in  that 
school,  of  all  ages  from  five  to  16  years  - 
and  I  soon  learned  that  some  of  them 
needed  a  good  shaking  as  much  as  they 
needetl  reading  and  arithmetic,  perhaps 
even  more.  They  got  the  shaking,  too, 
scared  as  I  was,  together  with  some 
blows  from  a  stout  alder  stick  which  I 
cut  for  m>-self  in  a  nearby  pasture. 

I  taught  from  nine  in  the  morning  un- 
til four  in  the  afternoon,  not  counting 
the  hours  after  school  which  the  idlest 
ones  had  to  make  up.  Then  I  spent  the 
evenings  learning  enough  to  teach  the 
lessons  of  the  ne.xi  day. 

For  this  chore  some  m>-sterious  or- 
ganization called  the  School  Board  of 
Bucks  Harbor,  Maine,  paid  me  HI  a 
week,  out  of  which  I  paid  a  kind  woman 
named  Mrs.  Billings  four  dollars  for  my 
room  and  board.  I  thought  the  seven  dol- 
lars left  to  me  was  a  fortune— this  was  in 


the  year  19o6,  ami  I  was  saving  for  my 
college  expenses.  I  got  lots  of  fun,  too, 
out  of  that  first  teaching  job,  so  much 
fun  that  I'm  sure  it  determined  my 
choice  of  a  profession  when  once  I  had 
finished  attending  college. 

I've  continued  to  get  that  fun  out  of 
teaching,  whether  I've  taught  plumbers, 
carpenters,  janitors  and  housewives  in 
what  is  known  as  "extension  teaching": 
or  high-school  bo\-s  and  girls;  or,  as  in 
the  past  35  years,  girls  at  Smith  College. 
It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  I've 
discovered,  who  your  students  are, 
whether  they've  had  even.-  advantage  in 
the  world,  or  have  nothing  except  ambi- 
tion and  eagerness  to  learn ;  but  it  makes 
a  tremendous  difference  who  you  are  and 
whether  you  look  at  your  job  in  the  right 
way  — which  in  my  mind  means  that  the 
good  teacher  alwa\-s  teaches  people  in- 
stead of  mere  subjects;  heart*  and  muU 
instead  of  just  mind*. 

Minds  alone,  I  learned  early  in  my 
teaching,  can  be  dangerous  possessions, 
unless  they  are  guarded  by  what  we 
know,  for  want  of  better  terms,  as  hearts 
and  souls.  I've  learned  to  be  skeptical 
of  merely  bright  people. 

The  old,  stupid  picture  of  the  teacher 
is  outdated.  No  longer  are  there  any 
"absent-minded  professors";  no  one  can 
afford  to  be  absent-minded  today  if  he 
has  to  cross  the  street  and  wants  to  stay 
alive.  And  no  woman  or  girl  worth  her 
salt  can  wear  the  same  old  duds  day 
after  day  in  her  classroom  and  get  away 
with  it.  She  has  to  look  attractive,  wear 
different  suits  and  dresses,  look  after  her 
comple.xion  and  her  hands,  like  to  laugh, 
make  her  students  aware  that  she  knows 
the  world  outside  the  classroom. 

The  good  teacher  today  has  to  have 
read  something  besides  Paradi^  Lost, 
Hamlet  and  the  Bible,  wonderful  as  they 
all  are.  Most  important  of  all,  she  has  to 
make  her  students  know  that  she  cares 
about  them  as  indi\iduals,  wants  to 
know  what  their  homes  are  like,  how 


they  get  on  with  their  parents,  whether 
they  dream  dreams  and  see  visions,  and 
what  they  plan  to  do  with  their  lives. 

To  be  a  good  teacher  she  has  to  be  a 
human  being,  first  of  all,  not  a  woman 
with  a  starched  manner  that  w^ould 
make  any  normal  pupil  uncomfortable, 
unruly  and  afraid.  She  ha.*  to  make  her 
students  of  whatever  age  respect,  admire 
and  love  her  — not  make  fim  of  her,  and 
swear  they'll  never  be  like  her,  whatever 
happens.  If  she  doesn't  realize  all  this  at 
the  start,  she'd  better  keep  out  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  stiff  old  school- 
marm  has  gone  the  way  of  the  absent- 
minded  professor;  and  the  world  is  well 
rid  of  both  of  them. 

Teaching  today  is  an  art,  and  like  all 
arts  it  demands  devotion,  perception, 
humor,  understanding,  solid  training 
and  plain  hard  work.  It's  an  investment 
of  ever>thing  one  has  which  is  decent, 
humorous  and  good;  unlike  other  invest- 
ments, it  pa>-s  100  percent  on  ever>-thing 
one  puts  into  it.  I  know  this,  for  I  have 
spent  my  life  in  it;  and  I've  earned  from 
it  far  more  than  I've  ever  given  to  it  -  so 
much  more  that  when  my  old  students 
write  to  thank  me  for  something  I  once 
said  to  them,  long  since  forgotten  by  me, 
I  wonder  gratefully  just  why  I've  been  so 
lucky  as  to  be  a  teacher. 

What  then,  have  I  got  out  of  my 
chosen  profession?  What  sorts  of  fun 
have  I  had  over  all  these  many  years  in 
half  a  dozen  schools  and  colleges?  I  can't 
begin  to  list  everything,  of  course,  but 
I'll  tr>-  to  set  down  a  few  things.  lAnd 
everything  I  say  applies  to  men  who 
teach  as  well  as  to  women,  i 

In  the  first  place,  I've  had  the  fun  of 
learning  things  which  I  didn't  know  be- 
fore. Collecting  information — call  it 
gathering  knowledge  if  you  like— is  fun. 
It's  fun  to  discover  for  oneself,  fun  to 
share  with  others. 

Books  are  treasurehouses,  mines  of 
priceless  wealth.  WTiy  do  we  read 
Huckleberry        {Continued  on  page  52 


Want  cosmetics  that 

Iways  stay  young? 


5et  th 


bu  can't  beat  glass  for  keeping  cosmetics  young!  Glass  is  so  clean  ...  pure. 
\nd  it  reseols  tightly  to  protect  precious  moisture  and  fragrance.  Next  time 

OU    buy   cosmetics  get   them    in    glass!  GlassContainerManufacturersln5titute,99ParkAvenue,NewYorkl6 


Don't  envy  the  girl  with  a  figure  for  clothes 
fBe  one!]} 

with  this  Formfit|  Rogers  Dress-Shaper  Bra  for  the  barer  necklines 

It's  more  than  a  bra  shape.  It"s  a  new  dress  shape.  The  soft,  natural  curve  up  —  the  demi-plunge  dow  n.  The  undercup 
self-lined  to  lift  and  firm  the  well-rounded  girl  your  new  clothes  insist  you  must  be.  You'll  have  just  the  figure  for  the 
new  clothes  with  0564  Dress-Shaper  Bra  by  Formfit  Rogers.  Dacron®  polyester  and  cotton.  White.  Sizes  32A  to  38C.  $3. 

Formfit|Ro<rer.S  .  530  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036  •  A  fashion  division  of  GENESCO  f@1 


There's  just  a  little  bit  of  eiiongli 
on  it  to  make  it  lady-like. 


Shadow  Shades  by  LAOlf  BUJCTOI 

BEST  FOP  VOUR  M( 

Shadow  Brown,  Shadow  Bci^e,  Shadow  Green. 


iENCH  CLUTCH  $6.95.'  BILLFOLD  15.95.*  FRENCH  PURSE  $5.95.' CIGARETTE  CASE  $3.95.  LIGHTER  S2.95.  SPEC-TA lpR«  $2.^ 
KY-TAINER*  S2.95.* 'PLUS  TAX.  S  1964  BUXTON,  INC.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  BUXTON  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO  9.  «■ 


COOKS  DIRECTLY  ON  RANGE  TOP  HEAT . .  KEEPS  FOODS 

HOT  LONGER  I  his  lablc-smarl  ceramic  cookwarc  yocs  salcls  rrt)in 
Ircczer  to  highest  heat  to  table.  And  you  have  only  one  china-smooth 
dish  to  wash.  Enjoy  a  new  world  of  convenience!  You  can  fry  or 
boil . . .  bake  or  broil . . .  serve  and  store  all  in  the  same  beautiful 
dish!  One  sturdy  Grip-Lock  handle  fits  all  pieces  -  snaps  on  or  ofT 
with  easy  one-hand  control.  See  this  remarkable  new  low-cost  cook- 
ware  at  your  super  market,  variety,  drug  or  other  stores. 


3  SAUCEPANS 

1  quart   2.95 

l'/2  quart   3.50 

2V2  quart   5.50 

2  SKILLETS 

9"   4.75 

lOVz"   7.50 

Grip-Lock  Handle   2.00 

All  with  crystal  clear,  heat-resistant  Fire- King  covers 
Prices  approximate  Slightly  higher  in  west. 

^Good  Housekeeping"* 

GUABUNTtfS  ^ 

GUARANTEED  against  breakage  due  to  temperature  extremes.  Bring  pieces  to  your  dealer  for  replacement. 

ANCHOR  HOCKING 

LANCASTER.  OHIO 
WORLD  S    LARGES        .     ■  Nj  LJ  K  AC  T  U  R  E  R   OF  G^ASS  TAc5lEWARE 


REWARDS  OF  TEACHING 

continued  from  page 

Finn  over  and  over,  or  David  Copperfield, 
or  Little  Women,  or  good  old  Treasure 
Idand,  or  a  thousand  others?  Because 
they  tell  us  of  people  and  things  and 
places  we  should  never  otherwise  know 
about,  because  they  fill  our  minds  and 
memories  with  unforgettable  pictures, 
help  us  to  understand  what  life  is  all 
about,  give  us  new  friends,  make  us 
wiser,  more  eager,  more  alive. 

I  love  to  recall  the  things  I've  learned 
through  all  my  years  of  teaching,  the 
things  my  students  and  I  have  enjoyed 
together.  I  love  to  remember  that  young 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  300  years 
before  Christ  was  born,  conquered  most 
of  the  world  of  his  day,  always  slept  with 
a  copy  of  Homer  under  his  pillow.  I  love 
to  picture  old  Margaret  of  Salisbury, 
who,  faced  by  death,  refused  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  executioner's  block,  but 
cried:  "If  you  want  my  head,  just  come 
and  get  it.  I'm  standing  right  here  on  my 
two  feet." 

She  stood  there,  and  he  came  with 
his  slashing  sword.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  knowing  that  the  brave  and  noble 
Joan  of  Arc  loved  simple  flowers  like 
daisies  and  buttercups,  and  shed  her 
armor  to  pick  her  hands  full  of  them  in 
the  summer  fields  of  france.  I  enjoy  re- 
membering that,  when  Socrates  drank 
that  fatal  hemlock,  he  did  so  with  a 
smile,  saying  quietly  that  he  was  either 
going  into  a  long,  restful  sleep  or  to  Some 
Place  where  he  would  meet  his  old 
friends.  In  either  ca.se,  he  said,  he 
couldn't  lose  out. 

What  fun  I  have  had  in  telling  my 
students  these  things  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  like  them! 

Once  I  knew  a  boy  from  a  remote 
Dakr)ta  farm  who  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  of  Socrates.  He  studied  Freshman 
Knglish  with  me  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  around  1920.  One  evening  he 
came  to  supper  with  me,  and  I  told  him 
about  the  hemlock  and  what  Socrates 
had  said.  He  told  me  afterward  that  he 
had  gone  home  with  a  great  gift;  yet  his 
gift  was  as  nothing  to  my  pleasure  in 
telling  him  about  someone  he  had  never 
known. 

I  lent  him  my  copy  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, in  which  Socrates  talks  with  the 
young  men  of  Athens  about  the  nature 
of  courage  and  justice  and  goodness. 
My  freshman  said  that  a  new  world  was 
opened  to  him  through  his  reading  of 
those  dialogues. 

That  boy  is  now  a  professor  in  one  of 
our  best  colleges;  and  I  can  always  be 
proud  that  I  had  the  fun  of  helping  him 
just  a  little  on  his  way.  Yet  my  gift  to 
him  was,  I  repeat,  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  his  to  me. 

Teaching  of  the  right  sort  makes  one 
aware  of  what  lies  most  deeply  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people,  what  they 
care  for  most,  what  distresses  them,  what 
they  have  to  fight  against. 

Perhaps  it  is  fear,  or  shyness,  or  a 
sense  of  incapability.  It's  wonderful  just 
to  tell  them  that  they  are  not  alone,  that 
we  all  fight  against  fears  and  insecurity 
and  loneliness.  To  be  able  to  say  this 
with  conviction  to  someone  in  trouble  or 
bewilderment  is  one  of  the  great  rewards 
of  teaching. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  is  the  greatest 
gift  of  teaching:  the  sense  that  even  in  a 
small  way  one  is  really  helping  the  world 
along,  giving  to  others  faith  in  goodness, 
in  justice,  in  courage  and  in  honor,  mak- 
ing others  realize  the  importance  of  each 


one  of  us  to  the  common  lot,  demonstrai 
ing  that  books  and  study  show  us  a 
how  to  live  better,  how  to  give  all  tht 
we  have  to  making  life  more  sgne,  moi 
wholesome,  more  enjoyable  and  moi 
fine  during  our  years  on  this  earth. 

Many  people  worry  about  the  youn 
people  of  today.  They  see  them  as  m; 
terialistic,  hard,  selfish;  careless  aboi 
the  values  that  matter  most  in  life.  Th 
really  good  teacher  doesn't  worry  aboi 
the  young.  The  really  good  teacht 
knows  that  the  young  are  sound  and  firi' 
at  heart;  that  it's  the  middle-aged  an 
even  the  old  who  have  lost  faith  in  lif 
It's  they  who  too  often  lack  courage 
speak  out  boldly  about  what  they  kno 
to  be  true. 

The  young  always  want  leadership, 
they  are  not  getting  it,  it's  their  paren 
and  their  teachers  who  are  letting  the 
down. 

I  know  that  this  is  true.  I  live  amoi 
more  than  2,000  girls  at  Smith  Colleg 
and  although  I,  too,  often  deplore  th 
careless  manners  and  apparent  cynicisr 
I  admire  them  deeply  for  their  Intel 
gence,  their  honest  idealism  and  th( 
real  sense  of  values. 

I  like  their  "dates,"  too,  young  mi 
from  a  dozen  colleges,  whom  they  ofti 
bring  to  see  me— probably  more  for  n 
cofTee  than  for  myself. 

Only  recently  a  dozen  such  girls  ai 
boys  were  in  my  dining  room  talkin 
over  coflee  and  cookies,  about  thi 
world,  my  world,  too,  and  the  world 
all  who  read  these  words. 

Suddenly  a  girl  said  to  me,  "M 
Chase,  why  don't  more  of  our  teachi 
tell  us  what  they  think?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked  tl 
earnest  young  woman.  "Just  what 
you  mean  by  what  they  think?" 

"Well,"  she  said,  "they  tell  us  abo 
Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare,  and  histor 
and  biology,  or  whatever  it  happens 
be  that  they're  teaching.  That's  th 
business,  of  course.  But  we'd  like 
know  once  in  a  while  what  they  thi 
about  life— I  mean,  what  they  believe 
We've  got  to  live  in  this  world,  and 
isn't  any  too  easy.  Our  teachers  cou 
help  us  more  if  they  only  would.  B 
there  don't  seem  to  be  too  many  of  the 
who  have  the  time  or  who  are  willing 
take  the  trouble." 

"There  aren't  too  many  of  them  at  n 
college  either,"  one  of  the  boys  said 

Well,  those  of  us  who  teach  in  any  so, 
of  school  or  college  had  best  get  bu: 
learning,  first,  what  we  do  live  by,  ai 
then  be  willing  to  take  the  trouble 
speak  of  it.  We  don't  have  to  preai 
Preaching  can  be  the  worst  sort  of  teac 
ing.  But  we  can  live  as  though  we  h 
faith  and  hope  instead  of  fear  and  o 
spair;  we  can  be  frank  and  honest  wh' 
the  time  comes  for  candor  and  trut 
For,  believe  me,  the  young  need  gO' 
teachers  as  never  before;  and  they  knc 
it  all  too  well. 

The  world  at  large  needs  us  too ;  le 
not  prove  unworthy  of  the  best  prof* 
sion  it  has  to  ofler.  If  we  are  marrie 
let's  plan  to  teach  when  the  children  a 
grown,  and  let's  not  forget  that  eve 
home  is  a  school  and  that  all  fathers  ai 
mothers  are  teachers  whether  they  wa 
to  be  or  not.  If  we  are  not  married,  le 
adopt  a  family  of  students. 

And,  above  all,  let  all  of  us  teacht 
realize  that  we  never  cease  to  be  stK 
dents  ourselves,  taught  always  by  t 
young,  by  books,  by  all  the  details  of  1 
itself,  small  as  they  may  seem,  and  la 
but  never  least,  by  God,  who  was,  a 
i.--.  Himself  the  best  of  teachers.  . 
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YOU  MAY  HAVE  ALREADY  WON!^ 


OVER  100,000  PRIZES! 


.   :]  inn  Brilliant  Ford  MUSTANG      Y"""  \\    Onn  PHILC 
+  lUU  Convertibles  or  GALAXIE      |*i.^^la    fcUU  Color 


PHILCO  21' 
TVs 


Station  Wagons 


MAIL  ATTACHED  CARD  TODAY. ..  M I LLION  -  DOLL  AR  SWEEPSTAKES  I 
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ever  before  released— newly  recorded! 


Longines  Symphonette's  Complete  Treasury  of  Holiday  Music 


YOUR  FAVORITES  IN  A  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  COLLECTION 

Longines  Symphonette  and  The  Singing  Choraliers 
ng  you  a  whole  new  and  exciting  Holiday  Treasure 
ist  overflowing  with  the  favorite,  most  beloved  music 
the  Christmas  Season.  In  this  one  complete  Treasury 
II  find  popular  music  — White  Christmas,  The  Little 
Boy,  It's  Beginning  To  Look  A  Lot  Like  Christ- 
s,  Santa  Claus  Is  Comin'  To  Town— traditional  carols 
iood  King  Wenceslas,  Deck  The  Halls  With  Boughs 
Holly  — and  your  favorite  hymns  and  sacred  music, 
r  To  The  World,  O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful,  Ave  Maria, 
ree  Kings  Of  Orient,  and  The  First  Noel.  Yes,  this 
rb  Holiday  Treasury  will  be  cherished  for  a  host  of 
iristmases  to  come!  And  it's  packaged  in  a  beautiful, 
■time  presentation  case  illustrated  in  full  color  with 
imous  CARRIER  AND  IVES  print!  For  your  own  home, 
as  a  gift  to  loved  ones,  "Christmas  at  the  Fireside"  is 
E  American  Family  anthology  of  the  Holiday  Season! 


FREE  10  DAY  TRI  L-KEEP  FREE  RECORD! 

Mail  the  card  or  coupon  and  receive  the  Treasury  of 
"Christmas  at  The  Fireside"  to  play  again  and  again 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Alongwith  the  Treasury  comes 
your  FREE  and  exclusive  "collector's  edition"  recording 
of  THE  SWEET  VOICES  OF  CHRISTMAS!  Massed  chil- 
dren's voices  in  the  clear,  beautiful  harmony  most  asso- 
ciated with  the  Holiday  season.  And  the  thrilling  "Living 
Sound"  chimes  are  so  true-to-life,  it  is  like  having  a 
mighty  Cathedral  in  your  own  living  room.  You  must  be 
delighted  in  every  way  with  the  4  record  Treasury  of 
"Christmas  at  the  Fireside"  or  you  can  return  it  and  owe 
nothing;  you  keep  free  "Sweet  Voices  of  Christmas"  no 
matter  what  you  decide.  Not  available  in  stores  any- 
where, not  a  club  plan  — just  an  opportunity  to  own  the 
finest  Christmas  music  anthology  ever!  And  you  can 
use  the  convenient  payment  plan  if  you  wish.  Mail  card 
or  coupon  today.  Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 


Which  are  your  favorite  holiday  songs? 


White  Christmas 

Silver  Bells 

The  Christmas  Song 

God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Gentlemen 

The  Twelve  Days  Of  Christmas 

Lo  How  A  Rose 

Dance  Of  The  Sugar  Plum  Fairies 
0,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 
Bring  a  Torch  Jeannette  Isabella 
Jingle  Bells 
Deck  The  Halls 


Away  in  a  Manger 

It  Came  Upon  A  Midnight  Clear 

We  Wish  You  A  Merry  Christmas 

Home  For  The  Holidays 

What  Child  Is  This 

0  Holy  Night 

March  From  Babes  In  Toyland 

For  Unto  Us  A  Child  Is  Born  (Messiah) 

I'll  Be  Home  For  Christmas 

0  Come  All  Ye  Faithful 

Santa  Claus  Is  Coming  To  Town 


FREE  10  DAY  TRIAL 

INVITATION 
erSO  selections— pure  vinyl  records 
magnificent  full-color  Library  Case. 


JUST^SooA  MONTH 

$095  (";;:i°ionaf) 

Less  than  25>*  a  selection 


HOW  SWEEPSTAKES  WORKS 


Longines  Symphonette  has  reserved  the  de- 
l-ibed  gifts  for  holders  of  lucky  numbers,  se- 
ted  by  electronic  computer  under  the  direction 
the  D.  L.  Blair  Corporation.  Each  Lucky  Number 
upon  submitted  will  be  checked  against  the  offi- 
I  list  of  winning  numbers.  One  entry  per  fam- 

Employees  of  Longines  Symphonette  and  its 
'iliates,  or  of  this  magazine  shall  not  be 
gible. 


Your  entry  must  be  on  the  official  Lucky  Number 
Card,  and  must  be  checked  YES  or  NO.  Mail  your 
entry  to  the  Longines  Symphonette  by  midnight 
Dec  28,  1964  (must  be  received  by  Jan.  4,  1955). 
This  Sweepstakes  is  subject  to  all  Federal,  state 
and  local  regulations.  If  you  are  a  prize  winner 
you  will  be  notified  by  mail.  A  list  of  major  prize 
winners  will  be  sent  upon  request  if  you  send  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 
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and  many  more  of  the  songs  you  know  and  wanted  to  own  — 

MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID  CARD 
OR  COUPON  TODAY! 

THE  LONGINES  SYMPHONETTE  RECORDING  SOCIETY 

Longines-Wlttnauer  Tower  •  Fifth  Avenue  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


Rush  m»  FREE  gift  album.  "The  Sweet  Voices  of  Chiist- 
mas"  along  with  the  complete  Treasury  of  CHRISTMAS 
AT  THE  FIRESIDE.  After  my  ten-day  trial  I  may  keep 
"The  Sweet  Voices  of  Christmas"  Album,  return  the 
Treasury  and  owe  nothing  or  remit  just  $5  a  month  until 
J9.95  plus  small  postage-handling  is  paid.  (Add  J1.3S 
for  Stereo.)  I  keep  FREE  record  no  matter  what  I  decide. 
Check  One:        □  HIGH  FIDELITY        □  STEREO 


□  SAVE  MORE:  Enclose  full  amount.  We  pay  postage  and  handling.  Same 
money  backguaranteeif  not  delighted. YoustillkeepFREEgiflalbum.N.Y.City 
residents  add  4%  Sales  Tax. 

Note:  Only  one  lucky  number  has  been  assigned  to  each  copy  and  it  can  be  found  on  the 
attached  card.  To  enter  Sweepstakes  mail  postpaid  card  today.  To  order  additional 
albums  use  this  coupon.  r  891-073 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Great  New  Flavor- 
Pineapple  Supreme! 


The  only  cake  mix  with  the  natural  flavor  of  fresh  pinjeappli 


DOUBLE  PINEAPPLE  \ 
UPSIDE  DOWN  CAKE 


|),^p;iy,p.  K  SI  PREMIE 


New  Duncan  Hines  Pineapple  Supreme 
flavor  cake  mix  . . .  your  family  will  love 
it!  The  taste  is  so  deliciously,  so  deji- 
nitely  pineapple  .  .  .  because  it's  made 
with  the  natural  flavor  of  fresh  pine- 
apple and  finest  aromatic  flavorings. 
Get  a  package  soon.  Serve  it  as  a  lus- 
cious layer  cake ...  or  try  this  great  new 
recipe  idea  for  double  pineapple  upside 
down  cake.  Clip  this  recipe  now. 

Duncan  Hines— always 
an  adventure  in  good  eating. 


Duncan  Hines  Pineapple  Supreme  Cake  Mix 
V2  cup  (1  stick)  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  brown  sugar 
1  can  (1  lb.  14  oz.)  pineapple  slices 
Maraschino  cherry  halves,  if  desired. 

Melt  butter  in  13x9y2x2  inch  pan.  Sprinkle  brown 

sugar  evenly  in  pan.  Drain  pineapple;  save  syrup. 

Arrange  pineapple  and  cherries,  rounded  side 

down,  in  sugar  mixture. 

Add  enough  water  to  pineapple  syrup  to  make 
V^  cups  liquid.  Add  this  and  2  eggs  to  the  cake 
mix.  Mix  as  directed.  Pour  batter  over  fruit. 
Bake  at  350°F.  for  about  50  minutes,  ur-til  cake 
pulls  away  from  side  of  pan.  Let  stand  5  minutes 
for  topping  to  begin  to  set.  Then  turn  upside 
down  on  a  large  platter  or  a  cookie  sheet.  Top 
servings  with  whipped  cream,  if  desired. 


"JOIM 


THE 


OF  A  SOUL 

The  Spiritual  Diary  of  Pope  John  XXIII 


With  this  issue,  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  proud  to  begin  a  three- 
part  condensation  of  a  unique  document— the  spiritual  diary  of  Pope 
John  XXIIL  The  diary,  which  in  its  uncut  form  nms  to  170,000 
words,  encompasses  a  67-year  period  in  the  Hfe  of  the  late  Pope,  be- 
ginning in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  when  Angelo  Roncalli 
was  a  young  seminarian  and  ending  shortly  before  his  death  as  Pope 
John  XXIIL  Publication  in  Italy  of  the  diary  early  this  year  caused 
a  sensation  in  Europe;  not  because  of  any  major  revelations  but  be- 
cause of  the  intimate  glimpse  the  writings  provide  into  the  spirit- 
ual, profoundly  human  personality  of  this  well-loved  Christian  leader. 
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Introduction 


The  collection  of  notebooks  titled  The  Journal  of  a  Soul  written 
by  any  man  would  be  a  unique  social  document.  It  is  the  only 
record  in  existence  describing  the  interior  life  of  a  young  semi- 
narian who  becomes  a  priest,  then  a  bishop,  then  a  cardinal,  and 
finally  becomes  the  Pope. 

But  The  Journal  of  a  Soul  written  by  Angela  Roncalli  is  more 
than  merely  unique.  It  is  a  record  of  awesome  spiritual  size  and 
importance.  It  follows  the  growth  and  development  of  a  young 
man  with  certain  callow,  narrow  attitudes  to  a  man  of  such 
heroic  heart  that  even  in  his  lifetime  he  becomes  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  good  father  of  mankind,  the  parish  priest  of  the 
world,  the  "good  Pope."  It  is  a  spiritual  adventure  story  which 
shows  a  man  trying  to  regulate  his  life  by  God's  will  while  stub- 
bornly struggling  with  loneliness,  pride  and  disappointment.  It 
reveals  that  the  key  to  Roncalli  s  success  as  a  diplomat  in  Bul- 
garia, France  and  in  the  Vatican  was  actually  his  disdain  for 
the  mystique  and  forms  of  diplomatic  behavior  and  his  depen- 
dence on  the  simple  leadership  of  rJesus. 

Angelo  Roncalli  began  keeping  an  account  of  his  spiritual  life 
in  1895  at  the  start  of  his  studies  for  the  priesthood.  He  wrote  in 
a  nickel  notebook  in  the  awkward  hand  of  a  boy  of  14.  At  first 
he  copied  down  the  ideals  and  rules  for  conduct  dictated  to  all  the 
seminarians,  but  later  he  bi^gan  recording  self-insights,  self- 
ci  iticisms,  failures  and  exhortations  to  improve,  personal  hurts, 
long  meditations,  "short  cries  of  prayer"  and  "arrou\s  of  love  to 
God."  In  the  months  and  years  that  followed,  he  noted  the  visits 
to  Rome  of  King  Edward  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and  marked  the 
horrors  of  two  World  Wars.  He  resolved  again  and  again  to  learn 
the  Turkish  language  and  fretted  at  the  difficulties  in  dealing 
with  certain  unnamed  ecclesia.'<tics  in  Rome.  But  he  mentions 
current  events  only  insofar  as  they  somehow  affect  his  soul.  The 
notes  measure  his  spiritual  growth.  He  keeps  reading  hack 
through  them  to  review  his  progress  in  the  imitation  of  Jesus. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  Pope  Johns  private  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Loris  Capovilla,  was  gathering  the  Pope's  writings  and  organiz- 
ing them  for  publication.  He  asked  whether  he  might  also  publish 
the  notebooks. 

"After  my  death,  go  ahead  and  publish  them,"  Pope  John 
told  him.  "At  first  I  felt  a  certain  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  pub- 
lishing and  offering  to  the  public  gaze  my  writings.  But  I  realize 
that  people  want  to  know  all  they  can  about  the  Pope  and  that  all 
these  things  can  help  the  cause  of  history.  But  my  .soul,  which 
seems  beyond  all  else  to  belong  to  me,  is  contained  in  the.se  leaves." 

The  title,  llii'  Journal  of  a  Soul,  ;,s  Pope  John's  own  title  for 
these  notes.  It  was  first  used  by  him  in  1902  and  is  to  be  found  on 
the  cover  of  that  year's  notebook.-  The  Editors. 


FUIIIA 


Angelo  Roncalli's  references  to  his  family  life  have  been  taken 
out  of  chronological  context  and  grouped  together  in  order  to 
introduce  the  reader  to  his  family  as  a  group. 

Angelo  was  the  third  child  and  the  first  boy  of  a  family  of  13. 
The  stone  building  where  he  was  born  still  stands,  a  grim,  cold- 
looking  place  three  stories  high,  300  years  old.  His  birthplace, 
Sotto  il  Monte,  is  situated  in  the  center  of  a  triangle  formed  by 
two  rivers  which  run  from  the  Alps.  Milan  and  Brescia  and 
Como  have  surrounded  this  triangle  with  factories,  but  the  triangle 
itself  has  resisted  industrialization.  All  of  the  Roncallis  were 
farmers,  producing  fruit,  wheat  and  wine.  Angelo,  too,  at  the  age 
of  six,  started  work  as  a  farmer. 

A  few  hours  after  Angela's  birth,  his  mother,  Maria  Anna, 
left  her  bed  and  walked  with  her  husband,  carrying  Angelo  to  the 
church  for  immediate  baptism.  This  was  November  25,  1881,  a 
cold,  rainy  day,  with  winds  beginning  their  sweep  from  the  Alps. 
Unfortunately,  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Francesco  Rebuzzini,  was 
at  a  neighboring  village,  and  they  had  to  wait  till  nightfall  for 
him  to  return. 


When  Angelo  was  old  enough  to  go  to  the  Junior  seminary  in 
Bergamo,  his  father  did  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  him  the 
clothes  he  would  need.  Father  Rebuzzini  advised  Maria  Anna  to 
try  to  raise  the  money  by  taking  up  a  collection  from  her  many  rel- 
atives. She  spent  an  entire  day  calling  on  one  family  after  another, 
and  came  home  finally  with  the  total  of  two  dollars. 


Problems  of  family  finances 


I  will  not  let  myself  be  cast  down  when  I  think  of  my  fam- 
ily's present  [financial]  situation.  When  this  thought  comes  to 
me,  I  will  implore  the  good  Jesus  to  help  them  all,  to  grant 
them  the  spirit  of  resignation,  and  that  He  may  forgive  those 
who  wrong  them,  so  that  no  one  will  do  anything  which  may 
offend  God. 

I  shall  refer  this  matter  to  Mary  and  Joseph  in  order  that 
truth  and  innocence  may  prevail.  This  is  a  very  great  trial  for 
me.  Whatever  the  outcome,  God  be  praised  and  His  most  holy 
will  be  done.  — March  13,  1898. 

I  should  never  be  ashamed  of  my  poverty,  indeed  I  should 
be  proud  of  it,  just  as  the  lords  of  this  world  are  proud  of  their 
noble  lineage.  .  .  .  My  father  is  a  peasant  who  spends  his  days 
hoeing  and  digging,  among  other  things,  and  I,  far  from  being 
better  than  my  father,  am  worth  much  less,  for  my  father  at 
least  is  simple  and  good,  while  in  myself  there  is  nothing  but 
malice.  —  Decem6er,  1902. 


Learning  prayers  at  an  uncle's  knee 


Hardly  had  that  good  old  man,  my  uncle  Zaverio,  pre- 
sented me,  a  newborn  babe,  at  the  baptismal  font,  when  he 
consecrated  me  there  in  the  little  church  of  my  own  village  to 
the  Sacred  Heart,  so  that  I  should  grow  up  under  its  protec- 
tion, a  good  Christian.  I  remember  that  among  the  first  pray- 
ers that  I  learned  on  the  knees  of  that  good  soul  was  the  beau- 
tiful  prayer  that  I  love  to  repeat  today:  "Heart  of  my  Jesus, 
make  me  love  you  more  and  more." 

Every  year  at  home  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  September  we 
celebrated  the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  everyone  called 
it  the  feast  of  my  uncle  Zaverio,  and  he  used  to  prepare  him- 
self very  fervently  for  it,  persuading  me,  as  far  as  my  tender 
age  would  allow,  to  do  the  same.  My  parents  and  my  uncle 
intended  me  to  become  a  good  peasant,  like  them.  But  the 
Sacred  Heart  wanted  me  among  its  own  chosen  ones.  .  .  . 
—  December,  1903. 


A  report  of  arrogant  behavior 


.  .  .  My  Superior  received  an  account,  I  think  exaggerated, 
of  my  having  behaved  arrogantly  during  the  vacation,  and  I 
have  been  rebuked.  So  I  have  to  humble  myself  against  my 
will.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this. 
Ah,  well,  if  I  am  now  to  be  out  of  favor  with  my  Superiors, 
what  am  I  to  do  about  it? 

I  shall  let  the  matter  rest,  leave  it  alone;  time  will  show 
how  much  was  true  and  how  much  false  in  these  accusations 
against  me.  In  any  case  it  has  been  a  nasty  blow,  and  has 
given  me  food  for  thought,  and  for  tears.  Perhaps  I  have 
thought  too  much  about  it.  And  the  reason  of  all  this  is  that, 
although,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  was  never  guilty  of  those 
excesses  imputed  to  me,  nonetheless  pride  is  always  present, 
and  it  is  this  pride  which  can  rise  to  the  accusations.  .  .  .  Well, 
that's  over,  I  have  had  my  lesson.  For  the  present  let  us 
suppose  that  it  was  all  true,  and  have  done  with.  I  must  not 
think  of  whoever  it  was  who  reported  the  matter,  but  I  must 
pray  for  one  who  was  perhaps  an  instrument  in  God's  hands,, 
used  to  set  me  on  the  right  path.  .  .  . 

...  I  shall  prepEire  myself  better  for  those  tiresome  holi- 
days, and  give  certain  people  no  further  excuse  for  making  up 
stories  about  me.  I  thank  Jesus  Christ  who  grants  me  at  least 
the  will  to  become  humble.  [When  Angelo  came  home  for  his 
holiday  from  the  seminary,  his  mother  gave  him  special  atten- 
tion, for  example,  in  food.  The  Superior  at  the  seminary  heard 


English  translation  ©1964  by  Seof<r-y  Chapman  Ltd.  The  English  edition  of  The  Journal  of  a  Soul  will  be  published  In  1965  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 


the  complaint  that  Angela  expected  special  privileges  and  rep- 
rimanded him.] — June,  1898. 


A  supplication  for  humility 


I  have  had  three  days  of  my  vacation,  and  I  am  already 
tired  of  it.  At  the  sight  of  such  poverty,  in  the  midst  of  such 
suspicions,  weighed  down  by  so  many  anxieties,  I  often  sigh 
and  sometimes  I  am  driven  to  tears.  So  many  humiliations  for 
me!  I  try  only  to  do  what  is  right,  to  love  sincerely  even  those 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  much  affection  for  me,  and  perhaps 
think  me  a  worthless  fellow.  At  times  I  think  that  even  those 
who  have  taken  an  interest  in  me,  those  to  whom  I  confided 
all,  now  look  at  me  askance,  and  are  afraid  to  touch  certain 
chords,  certain  subjects.  Ah,  how  sad  this  makes  me  feel! 
Perhaps  I  am  only  imagining  this.  I  hope  so;  I  would  like  to  be 
sure  this  was  so,  but  meanwhile  I  must  suffer;  I  am  suffering 
when  I  thought  I  would  be  rejoicing. 

Oh  how  the  world  forsakes  me,  just  when  I  try  to  please  it! 
No  one  sees  my  sufferings,  save  Jesus.  He  alone  knows  them 
because  I  have  told  them  to  Him  alone,  asking  Him  only  to  do 
something  about  them,  not  so  much  in  order  that  I  may  no 
longer  have  to  endure  them  but  so  that  there  may  be  an  end 
to  all  those  stories  which  were  the  beginning  of  it  all — they  do 
no  good.  .  .  . 

...  So  I  will  beware  of  uttering  the  slightest  word  of 
reproach  to  my  family,  however  deeply  they  may  hurt  me. 
Oh  Jesus,  accept  my  suffering  and  my  tears.  Use  them  to  wash 
away  my  sins,  and  grant  humility  to  me  and  to  my  family 
too. — July  25. 


In  this  simple  church,  in  the  village  of  Sotto  il  Monte,  Pope 
John  XXIII  was  baptized,  received  his  first  Holy  Communion, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  was  confirmed.  It  is  visited  daily  by 
tourists  from  all  over  the  world,  who  come  here  for  prayer. 


Looking  back  over  the  past  month,  I  see  I  have  been  lack- 
ing in  recollection  and  in  humility:  recollection  during  the 
fdays  spent  in  the  Seminary,  humility  during  the  holidays 
'  spent  at  home.  ...  I  shall  find  immense  help  in  a  close  union 
of  thoughts  and  affections  with  Jesus,  my  friend,  in  the  Blessed 
.Sacrament.  .  .  .  There  will  be  real  love  between  Him  and  me, 
and  love  for  Jesus  brings  humility  along  with  it.  I  will  show 
Him  all  my  distress  and  anxieties,  and  He  will  give  me  the 
patience  I  need  in  the  difficulties  in  which  I  continually  find 
inyself.  He  will  help  me  to  fulfill  that  mission  of  peace  among 
the  members  of  my  too  deeply  troubled  family.  He  will  teach 
me  to  love  my  neighbor  and  forgive  him,  and  to  sympathize 
with  his  failings.  And  if  I  am  disconsolate,  injured  or  forsaken, 
I  will  console  myself  thinking  that  I  am  like  Jesus,  who  also  is 
injured  and  forsaken— more  than  I— and  yet  He  never  ceases 
to  love.  Thus,  the  more  bitter  my  tears  are,  the  more  meri- 
torious and  precious  will  they  be,  and  1  will  not  be  discour- 
aged, but  will  consider  myself  honored  to  suffer  something 
for  Jesus.  ...  In  this  way  I  shall  realize  more  and  more  the 
nobility  of  the  priesthood,  the  service  oi  love.  .  .  .—July  26. 


Today,  first  of  all,  I  have  neglected  one  of  my  most  impor- 
tant duties,  that  of  hearing  my  little  brothers  say  their  pray- 
ers. .  .  .  This  shall  not  happen  again.  .  .  . — August  5. 

I  need  still  more  invocations,  especially  while  I  am  study- 
ing. They  will  help  me  out  in  the  difficulties  I  often  come  up 
against  because  of  my  lack  of  brains — and  they  will  give  me 
more  energy.  I  must  take  note  also  that  I  tend  to  linger  too 
long  in  the  kitchen  after  supper,  talking  things  over  with  my 
family.  They  always  talk  about  their  worries,  and  this  de- 
presses me.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  at  times  they 
led  me  to  forget  the  great  law  of  charity.  So,  as  soon  as  the 
Rosary  is  over,  I  will  say  a  few  words  and  then  to  my  room. 

They  certainly  have  their  worries,  and  so  many  of  them ! 
But  my  own  worries  are  of  a  different  kind.  Theirs  are  about 
their  bodies  and  material  things;  mine  are  about  souls.  This  is 
what  is  hardest  for  me  to  bear;  to  think  that,  in  the  case  of  my 
dear  ones,  suffering  seems  to  serve  no  good  purpose,  but  rather 
to  do  them  harm. 

Oh  God,  you  who  have  lived  through  all  this,  you  know 
how  heartrending  it  is! 

Oh  Mary,  give  my  dear  ones  true  charity,  by  which  they 
may  forgive  with  all  their  hearts,  and  bear  with  resignation 
the  crosses  laid  upon  them  by  those  they  believe  to  be  their 
enemies. 

Enough — let  us  pray. — September  20. 


Anxiety  for  a  brother's  health 


I  must  in  all  things  resign  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  bearing 
with  patience  and  without  irritability  the  misfortunes  God 
sends  me  in  my  own  family,  for  example,  the  serious  illness  of 
my  little  brother  Giovanni. — September  20. 

What  a  heap  of  troubles!  My  little  brother  Giovanni  has 
given  me  great  anxiety  about  his  health.  .  .  .  This  evening, 
when  I  thought  about  it  seriously,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes. 
I  imagined  myself  on  that  sick  bed,  and  I  wondered  how  it 
would  go  with  me  if  I  were  to  be  judged  in  this  very  moment.  .  .  . 
Oh  Mary,  make  my  little  Giovanni  better. — September  22. 

I  must  curb  a  certain  impatience  I  feel  when  I  visit  sick 
people,  and  show  more  charity  when  I  speak  with  others.  This 
is  all  old  stuff. — September  23. 


An  exhortation  for  calm 


...  I  was  perhaps  a  little  ill-mannered  when  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  best  way  to  cure  my  beloved  brother.  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  calm. 

I  see  that  if  at  times  I  keep  silent,  even  for  the  best  reasons, 
I  must  suffer  for  it,  and  I  have  to  bottle  everything  up,  and 
feel  stifled,  but  I  will  offer  up  all  this  to  Jesus  and  Mary,  for 
the  greater  good  of  my  soul  and  that  of  my  little  Giovanni. 

When  I  feel  so  troubled  I  seem  to  cast  myself  with  more 
confidence  into  the  arms  of  God,  and  I  rejoice  at  this.  I  must 
cut  out  so  many  idle  words  and  so  much  chatter  with  which  I 
waste  the  evening  with  my  brothers  and  sisters. — September  24. 


Death  of  a  beloved  parish  priest 


What  a  dreadful  thing  happened  to  me  today!  Oh  God,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it.  My  good  Father  who  did  so  much  for 
me,  who  gave  me  my  first  training  and  set  me  on  the  road  to 
priesthood,  my  parish  priest.  Father  Francesco  Rebuzzini,  has 
died,  and  oh,  the  poor  man!  He  died  suddenly. 

Oh  Jesus,  you  alone  can  see  how  heartbroken  I  am.  This 
morning  I  could  hardly  stand  on  my  legs,  a  sword  had  pierced 
my  heart;  I  had  no  tears,  or  hardly  any. 

I  did  not  weep— but  inside  I  turned  to  stone.  To  see  him 
there  on  the  ground,  in  that  state,  with  his  mouth  open  and 
red  with  blood,  with  his  eyes  closed,  I  thought  he  looked  to 
me.  Oh,  I  shall  always  remember  that  sight — he  looked  to  me 
like  a  statue  of  the  dead  Jesus,  taken  down  from  the  cross. 
And  he  spoke  no  more,  looked  at  me  no  more. 

Last  night  he  said  to  me  " Arrivederci !"  Oh  Father,  when 
will  that  be?  When  shall  we  see  each  other  again?  In  Paradise. 


Yes,  1  turn  my  gaze  to  Paradise  and  there  he  is,  I  see  him,  he 
smiles  at  me  from  there,  he  looks  at  me  and  blesses  me. 

Oh  how  fortunate  I  am  to  have  been  taught  by  so  great  a 
master!  Death  took  him  unawares,  but  he  had  been  preparing 
for  it  for  the  last  seventy-three  years.  He  died  when  he  was 
trying  to  pull  himself  together,  to  master  the  pain  that  had 
seized  him— and  he  was  doing  this  to  try  to  get  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  Holy  Mass.  So  it  was,  after  all,  a  noble  and  enviable 
way  to  die. 

Now— after  this  grave  trial  that  Jesus  has  sent  me,  after 
the  greatest  sorrow  I  have  ever  suffered  in  my  whole  life— 
what  am  I  to  do?  If  only  my  own  death  could  be  like  that!  As 
I  said,  the  jiosition  in  which  I  found  him  showed  that  he  had 
knelt  down  and  fallen  backward,  unable  to  rise  again. 

We  must  cease  from  mourning:  we  have  already  given 
nature  more  than  her  due.  Where  is  my  Father  now?  He  is 
there,  close  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  whic  h  he  so  well  resembled. 
That  will  make  sense  of  last  night's  arrivederci  and  mean  that 
we  shall  embrace  again  in  Far adise.— September  25. 


DiHtvuviUmH  caiiNod  by  ^ricf 


Today  I  have  been  distracted  and  prevented  from  doing 
my  religious  exercises,  i)artly  by  grief  and  i)artly  by  duties  and 
preparations  for  the  funeral.  ...  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
as  a  precious  token  of  remembrance  of  my  j)riest,  his  "Imita- 
tion of  Christ,"  the  same  volume  he  had  used  every  evening 
since  his  seminarian  days.  To  think  he  became  holy,  poring 
over  this  little  book! 

This  will  always  be  my  dearest  b(K)k,  and  one  of  my  most 
precious  jewelsl  —  September  26. 


Sotto  il  Monte,  the  birthplace  of  Pope  John  XXIII,  is  a  small 
village  in  the  Province  of  Bergamo,  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
the  industrial  city  of  Milan.  The  modest  house  in  which  the 
Pope  was  born  is  sometimes  visited  by  as  many  as  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims  a  day.  Members  of  the  family  still  live  nearby. 


Today  saw  the  funeral  of  my  much-mourned  Father.  Now 
he  is  no  longer  with  us  in  body,  but  remains  with  us  in  si)irit. 
He  remains  in  the  impression  he  has  left  on  us  of  the  finest 
virtues,  and  he  is  with  us  in  his  fatherly  affection.  But  I  am 
left  an  orphan,  to  my  immense  loss.  How  painful  it  was  for  me 
today  to  have  continually  to  try  to  hide  those  tears  which 
nonetheless  at  times  burst  from  my  eyes.  This  is  my  greatest 
sorrow,  the  greatest  1  have  ever  felt!  I  am  bewildered.  1  do  not 
know  how  to  behave,  how  to  do  any  good,  how  to  do  any  good 
to  others.  I  no  longer  know  how  to  live  in  a  world  which  has 
become  strange  to  me.  ...  I  will  put  myself  in  God's  hands  and 
try  to  calm  my  all  too  troubled  mind.  .  .  .  —  September  28. 

I  must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  so  many  idle  words  and  so 
much  chatter  with  which  I  waste  the  evening  with  my  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  .  .  .—October  29. 

...  as  regards  my  family  troubles,  particularly  worrying 
during  this  vacation.  I  have  offered  them  all  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus;  He  knows  that  what  I  want  for  my  dear  ones 
is  not  wealth  and  worldly  pleasures,  but  only  patience  and 
charity.  He  knows  that  if  I  grieve  over  them,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  lacking  in  these  virtues.  May  He  grant  me  the  grace  to 
see  them  all  one  day  in  Paradise,  and  then  let  come  what  will: 
I  will  bear  all  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  and  as  penance  for 
my  sins.  Oh  Jesus,  let  me  die  of  love  for  you\— April  16,  1899. 


.  .  Sometimes  I  get  a  little  too  excited  in  conversation;  at 
other  times  I  am  not  very  pleasant  with  my  family,  or  less 
courteous  in  my  behavior,  and  there  are  so  many  other 
faults.  .  .  .—August  22,  1900. 

.  .  .  This  evening,  to  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  there  was  an 
incident  which,  though  insignificant  in  itself,  has  made  a  pro- 
found and  painful  impression  on  me.  My  mother  was  rather 
hurt  by  something  I  said  (which,  I  confess,  might  have  been 
put  more  gently  ),  rebuking  her  curiosity  about  a  certain  mat- 
ter. She  was  deeply  offended  and  said  things  to  me  which  I 
would  never  have  expected  to  hear  from  my  mother,  for  whom, 
after  God,  Mary  and  the  saints,  I  bear  the  greatest  love  of 
which  my  heart  is  capable.  To  hear  her  tell  me  that  I  am 
always  uncivil  with  her,  without  gentleness  or  good  manners, 
when  I  feel  that  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that  this  is  not 
true,  has  hurt  me  too  deeply;  she  was  distressed  because  of 
me,  but  I  was  very  much  more  distressed  to  see  her  gi'ieving 
and,  to  put  it  frankly,  giving  way  like  this.  After  so  much 
tender  love  to  be  told  by  my  mother  that  I  dislike  her,  and 
other  things  that  I  have  not  the  heart  to  remember  any 
longer— oh,  this  was  too  much  for  the  heart  of  a  son,  and  of  a 
son  who  feels  the  most  jjrofound  natural  affections.  This  gave 
me  the  most  bitter  sorrow,  wounded  the  most  intimate  and 

sensitive  fibers  of  my  heart  Oh  mother,  if  you  only  knew  how 

much  I  love  you,  and  how  I  long  to  see  you  happy,  you  would 
not  be  able  to  contain  your  joy! 

Will  you,  my  Jesus,  accept  this  sacrifice  which  I  place  in 
Your  heart,  offering  it  to  you  that  you  may  grant  me  more 
meekness  and  gentleness,  while  preserving  a  proper  dignity, 
and  grant  my  i)oor  kind  mother  greater  fortitude?  Mary  of 
Sorrows,  never  cease  to  help  us.— August  29 


Tlioii^htN  of  ParadiNe 


...  I  have  never  wished  or  implored  from  Heaven  for  my 
family  the  good  things  of  this  world:  wealth,  pleasures,  suc- 
cess—but rather  that  you  should  all  be  good  Christians,  vir- 
tuous and  resigned  in  the  loving  arms  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  living  at  pea<e  with  everyone. 

In  fact,  what  use  would  it  be  for  us  to  possess  even  all  the 
gold  in  the  world,  at  the  i)rice  of  losing  our  soul?  Keep  this 
truth  firmly  fixed  in  your  minds  and  never  forget  it. 

We  must  never  feel  saddened  by  the  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  live;  we  must  be  patient.  .  .  . 

Paradise!  We  shall  find  our  rest  there.  .  .  .  There  we  shall 
suffer  no  more;  we  shall  receive  the  reward  of  our  works  and 
of  our  sufferings  if  we  have  borne  them  with  patience.  .  .  . 

We  must  learn  from  Him  not  to  complain,  not  to  get  angry, 
not  to  lose  our  tempers  with  anyone,  and  not  to  nurse  in  our 
iiearts  any  dislike  for  those  we  believe  have  injured  us,  but  to 
have  compassion  for  one  another,  because  we  all  have  our 
faults,  some  of  one  kind,  some  of  another,  and  we  must  love 
everyone.  You  understand  what  I  mean?  Everyone,  even 
those  who  injure,  or  have  injured  us;  we  must  forgive,  and  pray 
for  these  too.  Perhaps  in  God's  eyes  they  are  better  than  we 
are  .  .  .  this  is  the  only  way  to  live  happily,  even  in  this  world, 
even  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hardships. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  a  jjriest  just  to  please  someone  else,  or 
to  make  money,  or  to  find  comfort,  honors  or  pleasures.  God 
forbid!  It  is  simply  because  I  want  to  be  able  later  on  to  be  of 
some  service  to  poor  people  in  whatever  way  I  can.  And  that 
is  why  I  would  like  you  to  be  the  first  to  benefit  from  this,  you 
who  have  done  so  much  for  me,  you  whose  spiritual  welfare  is 
so  dear  to  my  heart,  you  for  whom  I  pray  every  day,  I  might 
say  every  hour.  .  .  .  —  Rome,  January  16,  1901. 


SEAIIWRY 
YELVRS 


Angela  Roncalli  usually  wrote  his  notes  during  "retreats," 
three-  or  eight-day  periods  of  silence  spent  in  reflection,  prayer 
and  examinations  of  conscience.  The  book  which  guided  him 


during  these  retreats  was  The  Spiritual  Exercises,  written  by 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  the  16th  century.  The  Spiritual  Exercises 
provided  Roncalli  with  both  the  plan  for  his  retreats  and  the 
plan  for  The  Journal  of  a  Soul.  The  best  key  to  understanding 
The  Journal  of  a  Soul,  therefore,  is  Ignatius' s  introduction : 

.  .  Just  as  to  go  for  a  walk  or  a  journey,  and  to  run,  are 
bodily  exercises,  so  is  the  name  of  'spiritual  exercises'  applied  to 
any  method  of  preparing  and  disposing  the  soul  to  free  itself 
from  all  inordinate  affections,  and  after  it  has  freed  itself,  seek 
and  find  the  will  of  God  concerning  the  ordering  of  life  for  the 
salvation  of  one's  soul." 


Wandering  thoughts  and  distractions 


Considering  that  it  is  only  a  week  since  I  finished  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  I  must  admit  that  I  have  spent  the  time 
very  badly  during  prayers.  Although  I  think  I  did  my  best 
to  be  attentive,  I  cannot  deny  that  sometimes  these  distrac- 
tions were  my  own  fault.  ...  It  has  been  a  wretched  week. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  instead  of  making  an  act  of  humility 
when  I  became  aware  of  these  wandering  thoughts,  I  grieved 
over  them  and  became  anxious.  .  .  . — February  27,  1898. 


"Humility,  still  more  humility" 


All  my  actions  are  far  from  perfect;  I  have  not  meditated 
satisfactorily,  I  have  not  heard  Holy  Mass  in  the  way  I  should, 
because  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  distracted  as  soon  as  I 
got  up,  while  I  was  washing  myself;  I  have  not  paid  my  visit 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  all  the  fervor  I  used  to  feel; 
I  have  made  my  general  self-examination  with  very  httle,  if 
any,  profit;  I  have  let  my  thoughts  wander,  especially  during 
Vespers;  I  have  given  way  to  the  languor  that  the  hot  weather 
brings.  In  a  word,  I  find  that  I  am  still  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  journey  which  I  have  undertaken,  and  this  makes  me 
feel  ashamed.  I  thought  I  could  have  been  a  saint  by  this 
time,  and  instead  I  am  still  as  miserable  as  before. 

All  this  must  humiliate  me  profoundly  and  make  me  realize 
what  a  good-for-nothing  I  am.  Humility,  humility,  still  more 
humility!  .  .  .  Thank  God,  I  still  have  the  will  to  be  good,  and 
with  this  I  must  go  on.  Go  on,  do  I  say?  I  must  start  again 
from  the  beginning.  Well,  I  will  do  so.  .  .  .  —March  20. 

What  good  indeed  has  come  out  of  all  my  promises?  Alas! 
I  had  already  forgotten  them.  If  I  go  on  like  this  I  shall  end 
in  trouble.  .  .  .  Until  now  I  have  always  trifled  with  God,  and 
God  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  .    .  —March  28. 


"What  pride,  what  pride!" 


Holy  Week  has  gone  by,  the  vacation  also  is  over,  and 
instead  of  moving  forward  I  have  continued  to  slip  back.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  natural  failing  with  me:  wanting  to  be  all-wise, 
sit  in  judgment,  lay  down  the  law  left  and  right.  What  pride, 
what  pride! — April  22. 

I  think  this  week  has  not  been  too  bad.  However,  I  must 
still  reproach  myself  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  atten- 
'tive  in  class  in  certain  periods,  literature  lessons,  and  also 
ior  sometimes  having  yielded  to  the  desire  to  play  the  wit, 
Ifetting  some  frivolous  or  foolish  expressions  escape  me.  .  .  . 
'  I  am  never  orderly,  not  even  in  spiritual  matters,  and  yet  I 
am  always  recommending  orderliness  to  others.  .  .  .  When  I 
examine  my  conscience  I  will  concentrate  on  one  particular 
fault  and  pay  the  greatest  attention  to  that  one.  Now,  this 
week  I  will  be  particularly  attentive  in  the  literature  lessons 
and  be  especially  recollected  in  my  meditation,  rosary  and 
general  examination  of  conscience.  I  will  never  speak  of  my- 
self in  the  study  circles,  nor  will  I  .  .  .  expose  the  faults  of 
others  or  encourage  others  to  expose  them  instead  of  covering 
them  up. — June  12. 

It  is  a  good  thing  that  I  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
self-humiliation.  This  very  day,  for  instance,  I  carried  the 
thurible  for  the  first  time  at  Solemn  Vespers,  and  I  cut  the 
figure  I  deserved,  I  who  am  always  picking  holes  in  the  others. 
Everybody  laughed  behind  my  back,  and  it  serves  me 


right.  ...  It  shall  never  occur  again  because  I  am  resolved  to 
study  the  ceremonies  during  the  holidays. — June  21. 

In  the  vacation  there  are  no  more  science  or  literature 
classes,  but  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  open  to  me  a  heavenly 
school,  with  the  best  teacher  one  can  jjossibly  imagine,  Jesus 
Christ  Himself.  And  the  two  chief  subjects  taught  in  this 
school  are:  humility  and  love. 

So  I  will  then  go  to  the  school  of  Jesus;  there  I  will  learn 
to  be  always  humble  and  loving.  May  God  and  the  most  holy 


Pope  John  was  ordained  a  priest  here  in  the  Basihca  of  Santa 
Maria  Regina  Coeli  in  IVIonte  Santo,  located  on  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  in  Rome.  The  new  priest  thought  the  Madonna 
above  the  altar  smiled  at  him  the  moment  he  took  his  oath. 


Virgin  help  me  and  make  me  worthy  to  listen  to  these  divine 
lessons,  and  to  learn  from  them.  The  former  students  are  the 
saints,  my  fellow  students  are  those  just  souls  who  live  only 
to  serve  the  honor  of  God  and  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

.  .  .  from  tomorrow  onward  I  will  pay  an  extra  visit  to  the 
most  holy  Sacrament.  ...  At  that  time  of  day  my  poor  church 
is  empty,  no  one  goes  in  to  see  Him.  He  and  I  see  each  other 
two  or  three  times  in  all;  so  it  is  right  that  I,  who  am  able 
to  do  so,  should  go  more  often  to  visit  Him,  at  least  to  greet 
Him  —July  19. 

I  must  find  some  way  of  warding  off  the  drowsiness  that 
comes  over  me  when  I  am  studying. — July  22. 

Well,  there  it  is,  today  I  have  fallen  again:  chattering  here 
and  there,  like  the  greatest  speechifier  in  the  world.  ...  It  is 
the  desire  to  show  off. 

My  dear  fellow,  know  yourself  as  you  really  are,  and  you 
will  chatter  less,  and  you  will  be  instead  more  recollected  in 
your-  prayers.  .  .  .—July  23. 


"I  must  be  severe" 


I  must  not  let  myself  be  overcome  by  drowsiness  before 
midday,  as  happened  to  me  this  morning.  ...  I  will  see  that 
my  words  are  filed  and  polished  before  they  get  to  my 
tongue.  .  .  . — July  26. 

It  is  obvious  that  I  have  a  natural  inclination  to  pronounce 
judgment  like  a  Solomon.  When  I  have  stopped  talking,  I 
am  always  aware  I  have  talked  too  much.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  I  waste  too  much  time  in  the  kitchen,  in  idle 
chatter.  I  must  also  learn  to  control  my  curiosity  about  things 
which  are  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  shall  take  care  also  not  to 
doze  during  meditation,  as  I  did  this  morning. — July  27. 

I  think  of  myself  as  a  Seraph,  and  instead  I  am  only  a 
little  Lucifer  in  my  pride — and  worse. — July  30. 

Well,  really!  It  is  high  time  to  stop  fooling  with  the 
Lord.  .  .  .  Until  now  I  have  been  soft  with  myself,  but  now 
I  must  be  seveie.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  clear  about  it.  We  will  begin 
by  getting  rid  of  the  most  frequent  and  obvious  failings;  then, 
one  at  a  time,  we  will  tackle  the  others.— August  3. 

1  must  still  be  careful  not  to  argue  with  the  curate, 
as  I  have  sometimes  done  rather  too  much,  in  order  to 
defend  certain  persons  or  actions.  .  .  .  Although  every- 
one may  know  {Continued  on  page  114) 


When  entertainers  entertain  at  home,  they  want  to  look  just  as  sensational  at  their  own  parties  as  they  do  onstage.  Here  and  on  the  next 
five  pages,  we  show  six  well-known  entertainers  who  sat  for  at-home  portraits  by  artist  Jack  Potter,  wearing  some  of  the  beautiful  new 
st-home  clothes  that  deserve  a  starring  role  in  your  party  life.  Whether  it's  a  gentle  Sunday-evening  get-together— the  entertainer's  best 
i  ;me  for  offstage  entertaining— or  the  biggest  cocktail  party  of  the  year,  these  are  the  kinds  of  clothes  everyone  will  be  wearing  this  year. 
Soft  and  feminine,  at-home  clothes  are  now  an  important  fashion  category— they're  guaranteed  to  make  you  the  star  of  your  own  show. 


Sardy  Dennis  Is  the  ingenuously  funny  new  ingenue  who  took  New  York  by  storm  in  Any  Wednesday.  She  wears  a  wrap-front  skirt  of 
plushy  posies  that  spirals  from  knee-length  in  front  to  full-length  in  back.  $42.  The  top  of  white  velvet.  $23.  Both  6-16,  Court  Jester. 

Bv  TRUDY  OW  EXT.  Fashion  Editor 


'ol  Burnett,  the  briiiiant  and  versatile  entertainer  who  is  now  starring  in  the  TV  series  The  Entertainers,  won  critics'  raves  last  spring  as  the  star  of  Fade  Out— 
!n.  She  appears  heie  in  an  apricot  blouson  top  and  sea-blue  bell-bottom  pants  of  Chardon  Marche  acetate  crepe.  By  Edie  Gladstone  for  Deebs,  6-14,  $75. 


If  iahann  Carroll's  great  beauty  and  distinctive  singing  style  made  her  Richard  Rodgers'  special  choice  for  the  lead  in  his  Broadway  musical  No  Strings.  She 
wears  here  a  torso-skimming,  to-the-ankle  dress  of  Trintique's  sheer  and  brilliant  "Naked  Wool"  alpaca  paisley.  By  Ole  Borden  for  Arthur  Cole,  sizes  6-14,  $95. 


H^r!  '^r'?"  st^^'-ed  in  The  Miracle  Worker  and  originated  the  now  legendary  Gittel  of  Two  for  the  Seesaw.  She  wears  here  a  long 

dress  embroidered  with  l.fe-size  flossy  camellias,  of  Cheney  Bros,  black  rayon-velvet,  belteu  Empire-style  in  white  silk-satin.  By  Perfect  Negligee,  sizes  8-16,  $135 
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ALL  SHOES  BY  GUSTINETTES 


"-'arol  Channing,  the  blonde  that  "gentlemen  prefer"  and  the  Dolly  whose  "hello"  is  famous,  wears  here  (with  the  clock-watch— a  gift  from  her  son— that's 
always  part  of  her  offstage  costume),  a  dress  of  rustling  silk  William  Rose  taffeta— black  plunging-neck  top,  red-and-black  plaid  skirt.  By  Mile.  Ricci,  6-14,  $200. 

All  Shopping  Information  on  Page  126 


look  Ahead 
To  Christmas 


It's  early,  we  know,  for  a  Ctiristmas 
reminder.  But  it's  not  too  early  to  start 
those  special  personal  projects  that 
require  time  and  creative  effort  and  that, 
in  the  end,  make  you  feel  so  much  a 
part  of  Christmas.  In  this  ten-page  port- 
folio we  present  some  delightful  ideas 
for  Christmas  projects,  all  of  which 
should  be  started  forthwith.  Here  are 
bright  and  bare  party  sweaters  to  give  as 
gifts  or  to  make  for  your  own  holiday 
wardrobe;  wool  knee  socks,  madly 
embroidered,  which  will  do  double  duty- 
first  to  hang  up  for  Christmas,  after- 
wards to  wear;  easy-to-make  sock 
animals  that  any  child  will  adore  and, 
finally,  our  annual  international  bazaar 
of  unique  mail-order  Christmas  gifts. 


^^^^ 


i 


Great  Party 
Sweaters:  Knit 
Now  For  The 
Night  Before 
Christmas 

Here  and  on  the  following 
pages:  crochet-trimmed 
sweaters  that  are  a  delightful 
way  to  say  Merry  Christmas, 
a  delight  to  wear  on  gala 
holiday  occasions.  Opposite: 
turquoise  cardigan  with 
crocheted  tie  at  neck,  of  Coats 
&  Clark's  knitting  worsted. 
Journal  Knitting  Design  34. 
Left:  ruffled  pullover  of 
Bernat  Nylo  knitting  worsted. 
Journal  Knitting  Design  35. 


Knit  Now: 

Parties  Altead  The  little  party  sweater  is 

here— beguilingly  bare,  decked  with  crochet— making  spectacular  entrances 
in  brilliant  holiday  colors.  We  present  it  here  and  on  the  previous  pages  in  six 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
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versions,  each  with  its  own  matching  pleated  chiffon  skirt  (made 
from  four  lengths  of  fabric,  machine-pleated).  All  sweaters  were 
designed  for  the  Journal.  To  kriit  now,  send  for  directions,  below. 


Sweaters  from  left  : 
Yellow  V-neck  pullover 
of  Fleishefs  all-wool 
Knitting  Worsted, 
Journal  Knitting 
Design  36.  Kelly  green 
ruffled  cardigan  of 
Spinnerin's  Marvel 
T wist  Knitting  Worsted, 
Journal  Knitting 
Design  37.  Pink 
strapless  ribbed  bodice, 
of  Coats  &  Clark's 
Red  Heart  Knitting 
Worsted,  Journal 
Knitting  Design  38. 
Black  ribbed  pullover 
of  Columbia-M inerva's 
Sayelle  Nantuk  Knitting 
Worsted,  Journal 
Design  39.  For  Knitting 
directions:  Send  35^ 
and  design  number  to 
Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Dept.  JPN,  P.O.  Box  84, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10046. 


MAKEUP  BY  PABLO,  HAIRDOS  BY  LIONEL,  BOTH  OF  ELIZABETH  ARDE^ 
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Merry  Legs 

.PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  LEOWAPO  IvO  .ES 


On  parade  here:  a  lineup  of  some  of  the  fanciest  legwork  of  the  holiday  season— festooned  Christmas  stockings 
to  hang  up  and  wear.  To  go  on  this  great  Christmas  kick,  buy  bright  textured  wool  stockings  and  cover  them  with 
colorful  tidbits  from  your  sewing  basket:  yarn,  beads,  ribbons,  sequins  or  others.  Follow  our  improvisations  or  try 
some  of  your  own.  Stockings:  first,  third  and  fifth  from  left  by  Adier;  second,  fourth  and  sixth  by  Lady  Exeter. 


PURRL-BABY 


With  a  few  magic  snips  of  your  scissors, 
you  can  create  a  marvelous  collection 
of  household  pets  to  tuck  in  children's 
stockings  on  Christmas  Eve  or  scatter 
under  Christmas  trees.  Our  five  animals 
were  made  from  white  and  gray  wool 
athletic  socks,  bits  of  yarn  and  felt, 
jewelry  and  buttons.  They  were  designed 
especially  for  the  Journal  by  artist 
Karen  Lawrence.  To  obtain  directions 
for  making  all  five  animals,  send 
50  cents  to  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Dept. 
JPN,  P.O.  Box  84,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046. 


Armchair  Shopping  Bazaar 


Look  at  these  pages  with  pencil  in  hand— this  is  an  armchair 
shopping  selection  we  culled  from  the  most  unusual  shops 
in  America.  Every  item  is  available  by  mail  and  will  reach  you 
in  time  for  Christmas  giving,  if  you  do  your  ordering  by 
December  10.  All  prices,  unless  otherwise  noted,  include 
postage.  Please  send  checks  or  money  orders  only,  no  cash. 


1.  A  fluffy  red  fox  chases  himself  all 
round  and  into  this  ll-in.-high  waste- 
basket.  $33.90,  at  Neiman-Marcus. 

2.  Contemporary  candleholders  by 
Dansk  to  light  up  the  holiday  scene: 
iron  triangles,  6  for  $8.45;  iron  hexa- 
gons, 4  for  $6.45:  silver-plated  rain- 
drops, $7.05  the  pair.  Tapers  in  white, 
red,  green,  blue,  orange,  or  yellow  are 
$1.95  a  dozen  in  the  12-in.  size:  $2.95 
in  the  15-in.  size.  From  Ellie  Conason. 

3.  Four  brightly  enameled  steel  dishes 
lock  up  in  their  own  wooden-handled 
carrier,  move  out  when  it's  time  to 
serve  cocktail  tidbits,  or  even  a  picnic 
supper.  $7.45  each.  Specify  your  color 
choice.  Order  from  Cook's  Cupboard. 

4.  Partridge  and  people  populate  this 
Mexican  pottery  candelabra.  Holds  3 
candles,  is  17  in.  high.  $28.50,  express 
collect.  From  Phoenix  Pan  American. 

5.  Pillows  from  everywhere.  First,  in 
embroidered  brown  velvet,  $13.45, 
at  Nettle  Creek.  Then  clockwise:  silky 
stripes  from  a  Turkish  wedding  dress, 
pink  and  orange  fringes,  $13.95  each, 
both  at  Scarabaeus:  wolf  fur,  $25.60, 
at  Leigh  Hammond;  tasseled  tapestry, 
$12.45,  Nettle  Creek:  pink-and-gold 
Sari  pillow.  $15.95,  from  Scarabaeus. 

6.  sturdy  paper  parasols  for  beach  or 
patio  (6  ft.  across  and  7  ft.  high)  blaze 
in  choice  of  blue  flowers  or  red  geo- 
metric design.  $5.75  each,  at  Azuma. 

7.  For  shell  collectors,  beginner  and 
connoisseur.  Top:  fig  cone,  $5;  Epis- 
copal miter,  $5;  frilly  clam,  $8.  Bot- 
tom: map  cowrie,  $8;  chrysanthemum 
oyster,  $25.  Stix  Rare  Shell  Gallery. 

8.  A  sociable  climbing  dome  of  tubular 
steel,  sturdy  and  nontippable,  quickly 
assembles  to  be  8  ft.  across,  4  ft.  high. 
$29.98,  express  collect.  From  Hobi. 

9.  Split-level  bamboo  birdhouse  mea- 
sures 19  in.  high  at  its  roof  peak,  14  in. 
by  10  in.  at  its  tin-floor  level.  Also  in 
turquoise  blue.  $11.75,  at  Azuma. 

10.  Enameled  house  numbers,  k  la 
Paris,  come  in  these  colors  and  in 
single  numbers,  zero  through  nine. 
65^  each.  At  Takahashi's  Main  Street. 


11.  A  friend  you  can  lean  on,  this 
happily  smiling  burlap  seal  is  actually 
a  pillow.  $4.50,  from  Papier.  Malce. 

12.  Just  one  from  a  packet  of  100 
butterflies— specimens  that  have  been 
collected  from  all  over  the  country. 
Packet,  $4.95,  at  Greenland  Studios. 

13.  Properly  bewhiskered  and  sou'- 
westered,  this  fisherman  doll  (his 
name  is  Old  Salt)  stands  22  in.  tall  in 
his  boots.  $12.95,  from  Crow's-Nest. 

14.  A  handsomely  marked  bamboo 
wastebasket  (16  in,  tall,  12  in.  across) 
—it's  big  enough  to  use  as  a  planter. 
Handmade;  $18.50.  At  Stuart  Becker. 

15.  A  lineup  of  pierced  and  decorated 
tin  candleholders  from  Mexico.  From 
left  to  right:  $6.35,  $8.85.  $3.85, 
$2.65,  $5.35.  From  D  R  International. 

16.  Easily  mastered,  this  koto  has  16 
strings  that  produce  an  unfamiliar  but 
delightful  sound.  Instrument  is  made 
in  Taiwan,  is  handsome  enough  to 
hang  on  a  wall.  $9.75,  at  Cost  Plus. 

17.  A  tall  copper  stock  pot  for  the 
serious  cook.  It  is  made  in  France,  is 
tin-lined  and  boasts  brass  handles 
and  a  lO-quart  capacity.  $37.95,  at 
Bazar  Francais.  The  magnificent 
guinea-hen  tureen  is  made  of  Italian 
pottery,  will  hold  2V2  quarts.  $40,  ex- 
press collect.  From  Ralph  Allen,  Inc. 

18.  For  this  Christmas  season  and  for- 
ever more — a  handmade  Delia  Robbia 
wreath  made  of  the  most  perfect  fake 
fruits,  including  figs,  grapes,  per- 
simmons and  pears  all  carefully  wired 
to  a  pine-cone  base.  19  in.  in  diameter. 
$85,  express  collect.  Ralph  Allen,  Inc. 

19.  A  handmade  wooden  tankard  from 
Spain  would  make  a  perfect  pencil 
holder  for  a  man's  desk.  7^^2  in.  high, 
$6.25.  Order  it  from  Fiesta  Galleries. 

20.  This  wooden  tractor  toy  will  pull  a 
brother  or  sister  along  on  its  especially 
sturdy,  well-built  trailer.  $24.95,  at 
Creative  Playthings.  The  passenger  in 
our  picture  is  Larry,  a  lion  who  talks 
(he  has  eleven  bright  sayings)  with 
the  pull  of  a  string.  He  is  a  plushy 
12  in.  high.  $16.  Order  from  Macy's. 


More  Shopping  Bazaar  on  pages  128,  130, 132,  ISJ,.  Store  addresses  on  page  23. 
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THOUSAND 
DOOES 


"Death  hath  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out  life. 
I  shall  find  one."  During  the  war,  these  lines  from  an 
old  drama  had  haunted  Warren.  Now,  as  he 
struggled  to  resist  the  sinister  forces  his  presence  had 
set  loose  in  this  Communist  city,  they  echoed 
in  his  mind.  Belgrade,  it  seemed,  had  many  doors. 

THE  FIRST  OF  THREE  PARTS 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  bLRNIE  FUCHS 


Warren  Stone  awoke,  the  hair  on  his  neck  and  arms 
..bristling  with  the  old  sense  of  being  stalked.  Someone 
-•was  in  the  room.  He  heard  the  carefully  controlled 
'ijreathing  of  someone  hiding  and  frightened.  As  Stone 
slowly,  carefully  inched  his  hand  toward  the  light  cord 
on  the  bed  table  a  hoarse  voice  whispered  in  heavily 
accented  English,  "Be  not  afraid.  I  bring  you  the 
thing  from  Master  Karst,  but  someone  follows." 

The  sound  of  the  gun  and  the  stifled  whisper  broke 
together.  A  weight  fell  across  Stone's  bed,  a  hand 


gripped  his  fingers  and  closed  over  them  like  a  hand- 
shake—a tightening  spasm,  then  lax.  Before  Stone 
could  disengage  his  hand,  he  saw  a  shadow  float  from 
behind  the  armoire,  then  the  silhouette  against  the 
French  windows  and  the  shivering  curtains.  He  pulled 
his  hand  from  the  dead  man's  and  threw  himself  out 
of  bed  at  the  shadow  in  the  best  tackle  he  could  man- 
age with  so  little  leverage.  The  pain  went  burning 
through  his  head,  and  Stone  thought  he  had  missed 

and  butted  the  bureau,  but  as      (Continued  on  page  95) 


By  ABRAHAM  ROTHBERG 
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Beauty:  new  leys  to  stand  on 


Swinging  into  fashion— legs,  legs,  legs. 
Take  a  good  look  at  your  own— everyone  else  will  this  year. 


Whatever  you  wear  this  year— crazy 
patterned  stockings  or  delicate 
lacy  ones,  jump  suits  (the  black  velvet 
one  above  by  Estevez)  or  boots, 
knee-skimming  skirts  or  tights  (the 
shimmering  gold  sequin  pair 
opposite  by  Norman  Norell),  pants 
in  shapings  that  stretch  or  flare— the 


focus  is  on  legs.  And  legs  respond, 
like  ail  parts  of  the  body,  to 
exercise.  So,  if  your  legs  need  slimming 
or  trimming,  shaping  up  or  down, 
try  some  of  the  exercises  we  show 
on  the  following  pages, 
created  for  maximum  leg-watching 
appeal  by  exercise  expert  Ben  Benne. 


i  a  I  shoulder  . 

•J 

.  ris  you  stretch, 

left  hand  (pu.-iirf^ 

.  maximum  eff«C^j^ 

"Hi 

iigiit  Side.  Repeat  four 

sides.  Work  up  to  10. 

it-thigh  stretch,  below,  to  firm  thighs  and 
I  inner  knee.  Lie  flat  on  back,  legs  together, 
td  left  knee,  grasp  ankle  with  left  hand. 
Swing  leg  to  side  and  pull  heel  to  buttock  in 
pumping  motion  10  times.  Return  leg  to  chest 
ition.  then  straighten.  Repeat  with  right 
Work  up  to  10  times  with  each  leg. 


Flutter  kick,  above,  to  firm  and  slim  entire 
leg.  Lie  flat,  legs  together.  Bend  knees  over 
chest,  then  extend  legs  straight  up.  Do  a 
short  flutter  kick,  while  slowly  lowering  and 
raising  legs  three  times— without  touching 
floor.  Keep  back  flat  on  mat.  Rest.  Repeat 
five  times.  Work  up  to  10.  Inhale  as 
you  raise  legs,  exhale  as  you  lower  them. 


BLUE-AND-WHITE  POLKA-DOT  TIGHTS  BY  SOLAR.  OTHERS  BY  CAPEZIO. 


The  crisscross,  above,  to  firm  and  slim  entire  leg.  Lie  flat,  legs  straight 
and  together.  Swing  legs  up  and  apart.  Keeping  legs  as  high  as  possible, 
alternately  cross  right  leg  over  left,  left  over  right.  Do  10  crisscrosses; 
then,  keeping  back  flat  on  mat,  continue  to  crisscross  as  you  slowly 
lower  legs  to  mat.  Rest.  Repeat  the  exercise  five  times;  work  up  to  10. 

Back-leg-and-hip  stretch,  left,  to  slim  derriere  and  upper  legs.  Lie  flat, 
legs  together,  hands  clasped  behind  neck.  Bend  left  leg  and  bring  knee 
up  as  close  as  possible  to  chest.  Extend  leg  straight  up,  then  drop 
quickly  to  floor.  (To  avoid  bruise  marks,  put  two  pillows  under  the  legs.) 
Repeat  with  right  leg.  Ten  times  for  each  leg.  To  firm  flabby  legs,  do 
not  drop  leg,  but  instead,  with  toes  pointed,  slowly  lower  leg  to  floor. 


Always  do  exercises  on  a  mat  lllj|l|PWIfr  firm  mattress— never  on 
bare  floor.  •  The  simple  child's  game  of  jump  rope  is  an  excellent  all- 
over  leg  shaper.  Start  with  a  minute's  worth  of  gentle  jumping  the  first 
day;  build  up  to  nine  minutes  in  a  month's  time.  Take  a  brief  intermis- 
sion after  each  three  minutes.  •  If  your  problem  is  heavy  legs,  Ben 
Benne  suggests  you  wrap  them  mummy-style  in  plastic  wrap.  Wear  it 
while  you  do  your  exercises  and  even  your  housework— it  acts  as  a 
homemade  steam  cabinet  helping  to  release  excess  fluid.  •  If  your  legs 
are  very  solid,  do  only  the  three  stretch  exercises  shown  here.  Flabby 
or  thin  legs  will  benefit  from  all  of  the  exercises.  •  Two  simple  at-ease 
exercises  can  do  a  lot  toward  reshaping  your  legs.  Do  this  one  in  bed 
for  the  calves:  Lie  flat,  legs  straight.  Turn  toes  up,  relax.  Repeat  10 
times,  build  up  to  40  times.  While  you  watch  television  or  talk  on  the 
phone,  you  can  do  this  exercise  to  pare  down  your  ankles:  With  toe 
pointed,  make  circles  with  foot,  rotating  ankle  slowly  and  deliberately 


hithe  fires  of  the  diamond  ^ere  hidden  hermemories.  Bufn-hat  had  they  todorcith  the  desperate  voices  aromid  herl" 


From  time  to  time  Mrs.  Bauche  had  been  grateful  that  she  was  not  a  clever  woman. 

Sometimes  she  thought  it  must  be  difficult  for  people  who  know  a  lot  to  get  through 

the  tight  places  in  life  which  resisted  everyone's  understanding. 

Because  her  habit  was  to  rely  upon  her  intuition  to  see  her  through,  she  did  not 

worry  when  the  doctor's  drug  made  her  feel  vague  now  and  again.  Whether  she  had 

a  clearheaded  or  a  fuzzy-headed  day  was  of  no  great  concern  to  her. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  she  had  an  appointment  with  her  doctor, 

yet  she  always  called  in  to  confirm  that  she  would  be  there.  She  did  that  out  of 

respect  for  Doctor  Gaffney's  time,  and  always  got  herself  into  one  of  her  best 

dresses  out  of  respect  for  his  practice. 

On  those  mornings  the  maid,  who  supervised  the  eighth  floor  of  the  residence 
hotel  where  Mrs.  Bauche  had  lived  for  fifteen  years,  came  by  to  help  her  dress.  The 


house  manager,  always  with  an  admonition,  took  her  twelve-carat  diamond  pendan* 
from  the  house  safe  and  made  certain  that  the  safety  catch  was  properly  fastened. 
The  doorman  called  a  cab  for  her  and  helped  her  in. 

She  made  it  a  point  to  come  through  the  door  of  the  doctor's  office  on  the  dot  of 
eleven.  If  it  was  not  eleven  when  she  arrived,  she  waited  outside  until  it  was.  Her 
husband  had  taught  her  the  effectiveness,  especially  for  a  woman,  of  being  exactly 
on  time,  and  though  he  had  been  dead  for  eighteen  years,  and  she  had  forgotten 
much  about  him.  she  had  not  forgotten  that  lesson,  perhaps  because  it  had  been 
the  hardest  to  learn. 

The  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  on  time.  Mrs.  Bauche  forgave  him  that. 

He  had  many  things  to  do,  and  there  were  emergencies  in  his  life. 

There  no  longer  were  any  in  hers.  (Continued  on  page  123) 


RATION  BY  ALAN  COBER 


with  rich,  red  Tomato  Soup 


This  is  the  busiest  season  of  your  life 
and  the  handiest  helpmate  you  can  find  is 
sitting  on  your  shelf  right  now.  It's  that 
can  of  rich,  red  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup. 
Here's  the  soup  that  makes  it  easy  to  add  a 
bright  dash  of  color  and  a  good  splash  of 
flavor  to  the  holidays.  And  here  are  four 
new,  exciting  ways  you  can  use  Tomato 
Soup  to  add  a  holiday  glow  to  everything 
you  serve,  from  soup  to 
nut  cake.  Try  them  on 
your  family.  See 
how  they  brighten 
the  whole  hoHday 
season  for  you. 


 You  dragged  your 

'^^^^^-liZi]^'  husband  through  the 

stoies  all  day  on  a  holiday  shopping  spree. 

Smo'oth  him  down  and  cheer  him  up  with 
Hot -Buttered  Soup.  Heat  a  can  of  Camp- 
beirs-.Tomato  Soup.  Pour  out  a  substantial 
helping  for  him  in  a  big,  generous  cup. 
Top  the  soup  with  a  good  pat  of  butter. 
This  is  great  before  dinner  on  the  big  day, 
too. (Maybe  then  you'll  top  it  festiv^ely  with 
parsley;  or  stars  cut  from 
toasfc,^  green  pepper,  or 
sliced  cheese.) 


2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatine 
1 '  V  cups  cold  water 
1  can  Campbell's  Consomme 

1  can         oz.)  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

2  tablespoons  vinegar 

4  drops  "Tabasco"  sauce 
'ij  cup  minced  onion 
y2  cup  shredded  carrot 
y2  cup  finely  chopped  celery 

In  saucepan,  sprinkle  gelatine  on  cold  water 
to  soften.  Place  over  low  heat;  stir  until 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  Remove  from  heat; 
stir  in  soups,  vinegar,  "Tabasco"  sauce, 
and  onion.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened. 
Fold  in  rest  of  ingredients.  Spoon  into 
13^-quart  mold;  chill  until  firm.  Unmold 
on  salad  greens.  Serve  with  mayonnaise  or 
sour  cream.  6  servings. 
(You  can  make  this  a  bright  after-the- 
holiday  main  dish  by  adding  V/o  cups  diced 
cooked  turkey  along  with 
the  vegetables.) 


Aunt  Emma,  the 
family's  cooking  ^^IT 
expert,  is  coming    ;  " 
to  the  big  dinner. 

Dazzle  her  with  an 
aspic  salad  that  adds 
new  sparkle  to  the  holiday  meal!  She  will 
probably -.want  the  recipe.  And  here  it  is, 
with  an  after-the-holiday  idea  for  you. 


After  the 
bigdayyou 
have  loads 
of  turkey  left 

Make  a  Turkey  Divan  with  rich,  red 
Tomato  Soup  to  keep  up  the  holiday 
spirits.  In  a  saucepan,  cook  34  cup 
chopped  onion  with  Yi  teaspoon 
crushed  oregano  in  2  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine  until  tender. 
Add  1  can  (103/^  oz.)  Campbell's 
^  Tomato  Soup  and  Yi  soup  can  water. 
^  In  shallow  baking  dish  (10x6x2") 
spread  13^2  cups  prepared  stuffing;  top  with 
4  servings  sliced,  cooked  turkey.  Pour  soup- 
sauce  over  turkey.  Sprinkle  with  34  cup 
shredded  mild  process  cheese.  Bake  at 
450°F.  for  15  minutes  or  until  hot. 4  servings. 


You'd  like  to  sur- 
prise yourfamily 
with  a  brand- 
new  holiday 
cake— and 
you'd  like  j 
to  make  it  ?^ 
a  quick  one.  * 

Here  is  a  -^^^ftm 
wonderful  new  ^^;^^n^tft^sas^ 

way  to  make  a  magnificent  spice  nut  cake, 
fragrant  with  traditional  holiday  spices.  Its 
light,  moist  texture  and  great  new  flavor 
come  from  Campbell's  'Tomato  Soup.  Just 
mix  1  pkg.  spice  cake  mix  as  directed  on  the 
package,  substituting  1  can  (10^  oz.) 
Campbell's  Tomato  Soup,  cup  water  for 
Uquid.  (Add  eggs,  if  called  for.)  Fold  in  1 
cup  chopped  nuts.  Bake  as  directed  on 
package.  Frost  with  your  favorite  white 
frosting;  decorate  with  halves  of  can- 
died cherries  and  walnuts. 
Give  a  gift  that's  365-days-good.  This 
could  be  a  good  neighbor's  gift.  Or  a 
present  to  you.  It's  Campbell's  gi-eat 
200-page  cookbook  "Cooking  with  Soup". 
For  each  copy,  send  50^  and  3  Campbell's 
Soup  labels  to:  cookbook,  Box  312,  Spring 
Park,  Minnesota.  Offer  may  be  withdrawn 
at  any  time  and  is  void  if  prohibited  or 
restricted  by  law. 


They  always  eat  better 

when  you  remember  the  soup. 


y:When  IS  a  crab  the  life  of  the  party? 


.J  When  it's  in  this  hot 
"PhiUy"  Spread. 

This  appetizer  gives  zang  to  any 
gang!  And  it's  so  easy.  Here's  how: 

Combine  8-oz.  pkg.  Philadelphia 
Brand  Cream  Cheese,  (the  guaran- 
teed-fresh  cream  cheese)  softened, 
and  1  tbsp.  milk;  add  63 ^^-oz.  can 
flaked  crabmeat,  2  tbsps.  finely- 
chopped  orion,  3^  tsp.  cream  style 


PHILADELPHl 


CREAM  CHEESE^ 


horseradish,  H  tsp.  salt,  c 
pepper.  Blend  well.  Spoon  int 
oven-proof  dish;  sprinkle  with  Is 
toasted  sliced  almonds,  Bake  ; 
375°,  15  min.  Serve  piping  hot  wil 
crackers  or  icebox  rye,  for  gues 
to  spread  for  themselves. 

Free  recipes  for  more  "Philh 
Appetizers  on  tear-off  pads  at  yo 
grocer's  dairy  case. 


Look  for  this  famous  name  in  the  oval.  This  brand  Guaranteed  Fresh  when 


you  buy  it  or  your  money  back 


by  Emily  Kimbrough 

a  well-loved  writer 
tells  the  true, 
if  improbable,  story 
of  an  appealing 
young  Greek  peasant 
girl  whose  frank 
instinct  for  success 
bloomed  in  America. 


In  the  spring  of  1955,  when  I  was 
visiting  Greece  with  friends,  we  made 
the  King  George  Hotel  in  Athens 
our  base.  The  first  morning,  when 
I  rang  for  breakfast,  I  met  Koula, 
the  chambermaid  who  served  the 
rooms  in  our  corridor.  She  was  slen- 
der, fine-boned,  with  large  dark  eyes, 
soft  black  hair  that  curled  close  to 
her  head,  pale  skin,  and  delicate  fea- 
tures. I  thought  immediately  how 
timid  and  gentle  she  seemed  to  be.  I 
knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  the  Greek 
words  for  what  I  wanted  to  eat. 

"Kalimera,"  I  began.  Her  smile 
widened. 

"Oh,  madame,"  she  said  with 
happy  emphasis.  "Kalimera." 

The  "good  morning"  had  been 
successfully  exchanged.  I  could  not 
go  so  far  as  "I  would  like  to  have 
an  orange,"  but  I  could  give  the 
salient  word,  "orange." 

"Parakalo,"  I  said. 

"Epharisto,"  she  answered. 

This  meant  "thank  you."  I  un- 
derstood the  word,  but  not  why  she 
had  said  it.  I  tried  again. 

"Parakalo,"  I  repeated. 

"Epharisto,"  she  repeated. 

{Continued  on  page  89) 


©  1964  by  Emily  Kimbrough.  The  Story  of  Koula 
is  taken  from  Miss  Kimbrough's  book,  Forever  Old,  Forever  N 
to  be  published  by  Harper  &,  Row  in  early  November. 


DES  ASMUSSEN 


Your  family  will  treasure 
an  American  Home  Clock 
...because  you  made  it  yourself 


Fill  out  coupon,  enclosing  personal  check  or  money 
order  (no  stamps,  please).  N  Y.C.  residents  add 
4°o  sales  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to  handle  foreign 
or  CO  D.  orders.  Please  allow  3  to  4  weeks  for 
handling  and  mailing. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOME  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  JWN.  P.  O.  Box  84.  New  York.  N.  Y.  10046 

I  enclose  $  for  items  checked  be;o»: 

 Heritage  Clock  Kit  (electric)  108  E    $13  98 

 Heritage  Clock  Kit  (t>attery)  108  B  $17.98 

 Heirioom  Sampler  Clock.  PCK  23  $12.98 

(only  available  with  Telechron  electric  movement) 


lb  look  at  one  of  these  ^rracious  clocks,  you'd  never  puess  how  easy  it  is  to  make 
one  of  them  youfself.  All  sandinp.  cuttinp  and  diillinp  is  already  done  for  you. 
Your  American  Home  Ckxk  Kit  comes  complete  with  a  pre-assembled  frame  and 
every  other  part  you  need,  including  all  hardware  and  a  ready-to-install  clock 
movement.  The  embroidery  desipn  is  stamped  on  lOtV,  Belpian  linen,  and  em- 
broidery tlo.ss  in  all  the  ripht  colors  is  provided.  After  you've  done  the  simple 
embroidery,  the  clock  can  be  finished  in  a  few  short  hours.  Just  ima.eine  one  of 
these  clocks  pracinp  your  livinp  room  wall  or  mantle.  And  what  a  lovely  weddinir 
or  anniversarv  eift— all  the  lovelier  because  you  made  it. 


HERITAGE  CLOCK  (above  left).  A  stately  27'  tall.  11 1  2" 
wide.  Cross-stitcn  design  inspired  by  the  White  House  and 
the  Presidential  Seal,  richly  hued  in  blue,  green,  red. 
orange  and  gold.  Complete  with  Westclox  electric  or 
transistorized  battery  movement  that  runs  for  one  year 
on  a  flashlight  battery. 

HEIRLOOM  SAMPLER  CLOCK  (above  right).  Traditional 

clock  face  m  attractive  natural  fruit  colors.  The  Heirloom 
Clock.  v.h:ch  stands  17- ;  high.  131  7"  wide,  is  powered 
by  a  specially-designed  Telechron  electric  movement. 
(Battery  rrovement  not  available.) 


>  c>,r  A~enc3n  Home  Clock  Kit  comes 
to  you  complete  with  every  p>art  you 
need.  iPaint  or  stain,  glass  and  t>at- 
ter>-  not  included.) 
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The  Greeks,  I 
had  been  told,  are 
among  the  most  po- 
lite people  in  the 
world.  I  was  ready 
(diitniued  iQ  concede  this  after 
\  second  round  of  "orange"  and  an 
ediate  "thank  you,"  but  by  the 
th  or  fifth  exchange— we  were  bow- 
by  this  time— I  was  tired  of  it. 
Parakalo,"  I  said  once  more,  loudly, 
ing  a  sphere  with  my  hands,  and 
ig  into  it. 

he  maid  burst  into  a  carol  of  laugh- 
unrestrained,  anything  but  shy. 
my  goodness,"  she  said,  with  a 
ish  accent.  "Madame  wants  an 
ge." 

fes,  please."  My  answer  was  a  little 

But  that  is  not  what  madame  has 
saying.  Parakalo  is  please;  orange  is 

okali.  And  then?  What  else  would 
like?" 

le  had  established  a  protective  su- 
jrity,  and  the  relationship  never 
ged. 

Ay  name  is  Koula,"  she  told  me  as 
was  putting  the  breakfast  tray  on 
'and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  re- 
iber  it,  so  you  will  not  say  something 
like  parakalo." 

le  broke  into  laughter  again,  as  inno- 
of  patronizing  an  adult  as  a  child 
!ld  be. 

was  maid  last  summer  to  English 
le  until  they  went  home  to  London, 
y  morning  I  heard  one  of  them 
'Perhaps  it  will  be  coolah  today?' 
I  run  from  the  kitchen  and  ask, 

call  me?'  and  madame  say,  "No, 
la,  I  did  not  call  you.'  Then  one 
I  learn  'coolah'  is  the  weather,  and 
<oula." 

the  end  of  our  month's  stay  I  knew 
it  bring  Koula  to  America, 
e  was  intelligent,  eager  to  learn, 
spoke  English  well,  adding  to  her 
bulary  every  day  new  words  and 
She  ought  to  have  an  oppor- 
y  of  education. 

hen  I  had  decided  that  I  wanted  to 
Koula  to  New  York,  I  realized  I 
not  go  further  until  I  knew  the 
of  her  mind  at  such  a  prospect.  Shy, 
as  she  was,  she  might  bolt  at  the 
suggestion  of  leaving  Greece.  She 
d  have  no  idea  of  the  distance  to 
York;  since  Athens  was  as  far  as 
ad  ever  been  from  her  native  island, 
night  be  terrified  to  go  a  mile  be- 
planned,  therefore,  to  plant  a  lit- 
sed,  wait  a  few  days,  plant  another. 
lan  one  morning  when  she  brought 
ray-  ; 

oula,'.'  I  said  craftily,  "those  En- 

peoplfe.  you  worked  for  were  very 

weren't  they?" 

>h,  yes,  ip^dame.  Very  nice." 

ou  musthave  been  sad  to  see  them 

was  very  sad,  madame." 
erhaps  you  would  have  gone  with 
if  they  had  asked  you?" 
h  no,  rhadame.  They  asked  me 
,  many.times.  But  I  am  going  to 
ica  one  day.  That  is  my  purpose, 
shall  do  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  to 
ind.  There  is  more  work  in  New 
for  Greeks.  I  need  money  for  my 
y.  My  mama  has  lost  all  her 
,  and  she  is  young.  I  am  planning 
teeth  for  her  when  I  earn  my  first 
y  in  New  York.  Would  you  like  me 
with  you?  I  will  work  very  hard. 
I  get  you  some  more  coffee  now?" 


housekeeper  allowed  Koula  three 


days'  leave  to  go  home  for  her  birth  cer- 
tificate and  other  papers  she  would  need. 
I  do  not  know  how  this  leave  was  won. 
During  the  tourist  season  no  employee  is 
given  a  day  off.  On  the  day  of  Koula's 
return  I  asked  how  she  had  traveled  to 
her  home  island. 

"I  went  to  the  docks  at  Piraeus,"  she 
said,  "where  the  fishing  boats  are.  I 
found  one  that  was  going  near  my  island. 
I  told  him  I  must  have  papers  for 
America,  so  he  took  me  to  my  home.  It 
was  very  kind  of  him.  I  thanked  him." 

I  hoped  she  had  not  had  difficulty  get- 
ting her  papers,  that  her  parents  had 
given  their  consent.  They  had,  she  said, 
after  an  all-night  conversation.  The 
priest  had  come  with  a  copy  of  a  page  in 
the  church  register;  that  was  her  birth 
certificate.  He  had  stayed  to  talk.  They 
had  said  many  foolish  things  over  and 
over:  that  the  American  lady  would  go 
home  and  forget  all  about  it;  Koula 
would  arrive  in  New  York,  probably  as 
big  a  city  as  Athens,  and  there  would  be 
nobody  to  meet  her. 

"I  told  them  they  must  not  say  such 
silly  things,  because  they  do  not  know. 
And  so  at  last,  in  the  early  morning,  they 
all  went  to  sleep,  my  little  sisters  and 
brothers,  my  mama  and  my  papa  and 
the  priest.  Then  I  came  away.  I  did  not 
want  to  make  my  mama  unhappy  to  see 
me  go." 

The  American  consul  was  very  helpful 
to  me,  and  fatherly  to  Koula.  He  urged 
her  not  to  be  fearful;  everything  would 
be  taken  care  of.  We  were  in  luck,  he 
said,  establishing  a  partnership  with  me 
for  the  parental  care  of  Koula.  She 
qualified  under  a  section  of  the  War 
Refugee  Act  that  had  to  do  with  young 
people  whose  childhood  had  been  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  war.  I  am  perhaps 
not  accurate  about  what  legality 
smoothed  her  path,  but  I  left  the  office 
with  the  consul's  assurance  that  Koula 
would  follow  me  to  New  York.  There 
was  nothing  for  the  child  to  be  frightened 
about,  he  said.  Koula  thanked  him,  her 
wide  eyes  glowing. 

The  day  my  friends  and  I  left  Athens, 
Koula  told  me  she  wanted  to  see  us  off.  I 
thanked  her,  but  explained  there  would 
be  no  room  for  her  in  the  car  because  we 
had  so  much  luggage.  She  was  shocked. 
Of  course  she  had  not  meant  to  ride  with 
us.  She  would  get  to  the  dock  by  herself. 

But  that  was  impossible,  I  said,  be- 
cause I  did  not  know  from  which  dock 
our  steamer  would  leave.  We  were  taking 
a  small  Yugoslavian  boat  to  Dubrovnik. 
I  had  given  the  name  of  the  boat  to 
Marinos,  the  chauffeur  who  had  driven 
us  for  the  past  month.  He  was  to  find 
which  dock  before  he  came  for  us ;  but  we 
would  not  leave  until  long  after  Koula 
finished  work.  Koula  said,  "Thank  you, 
madame." 

We  said  good-bye  then.  She  was  not  to 
lose  confidence,  I  said.  She  would  come 
to  New  York,  and  I  would  take  care  of 
her.  This  was  a  promise. 

We  caught  sight  of  Koula  on  the  dock. 
Holding  a  large  paper  cornucopia  of 
flowers,  she  was  making  her  way  to  the 
car  through  a  churning  mass  of  people. 
We  had  just  driven  in.  How  had  she 
found  the  right  dock? 

"I  asked  for  a  little  Yugoslavian  boat 
going  to  Dubrovnik,"  she  said. 

A  friend  from  England  had  joined  us 
for  this  trip.  At  the  desk  where  pass- 
ports were  being  checked,  she  was 
stopped.  Her  papers  were  not  in  order— 
a  stamp,  a  signature,  something  was 
missing.  Whatever  it  was  she  lacked,  we 
knew  she  would  not  be  (Continued) 
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allowed  to  board  rhe 
ship  without  it. 

Koula  had  insis- 
ted on  taking  from 
us  all  the  extra 
things  we  were  car- 
ing— cameras,  books,  coals — a  load 
hundred  pounds  could  barely  support, 
hen  she  saw  Barbara  stopped,  she 
3ved  close  to  the  desk  and  listened  to 

official  who  had  stopped  her. 
The  officer  motioned  us  out  of  the 
y.  We  stood  appalled  and  helpless, 
ladame,"  Koula  said  gently  to  Bar- 
ra,  "if  you  would  b€  so  kind  to  come 
h  me?  I  think  I  have  seen  a  little 
ice  where  they  do  such  signing." 
The  office  was  off  the  dock.  Barbara 
Koula  disappeared  from  our  sight, 
stayed  with  the  luggage.  Unable  to 
us  on  board,  the  porters  had  dropped 
a  heap  and  walked  away.  We  would 
e  to  Stan  all  o%-er  again.  Meantime 
stood  guard.  When  we  saw  the  others 
urning,  we  knew  by  their  jauntiness 
trip  around  the  comer  had  been 
cessful. 

Koula  found  other  porters  for  us.  As 
little  ship  moved  away,  we  waved 
k  to  Koula. 

Don't  ask  me  where  she  took  us," 
ompanion  from  England  said,  "a 
le  hole  in  the  wall.  But  there  was  an 
cial  who  put  on  the  proper  stamp 
er  Koula  had  talked  to  him  a  few  min- 
By  God's  mercy  and  hers,  I'm  not 
nding  beside  her  now,  waving  up  at 
rest  of  you." 

The  authorities  in  Washington  to 
cm  I  wTote  told  me  they  would  do 
rything  possible  to  expedite  her  com- 
,  but  I  must  not  expect  Koula  for  at 
year.  In  fact,  she  arrived  in  New 
rk  less  than  nine  months  from  the 
ht  we  had  left  her  on  the  dock  at 
aeus. 

^..illian,  my  dour  Finnish  maid,  who 
i  been  even  more  somber  at  the  news 
er  coming,  adopted  her  at  once,  and 
her  day  off  asked  if  Koula  could  go 
h  her  to  meet  her  friends  and  see  her 
Lillian  was  40  years  older  than 
ula.  Within  a  week  Koula  had  estab- 
led  a  di\'ision  of  labor  between  them. 
Sducation  was  a  problem,  though  this 
I  been  my  objective  for  her.  She  had 
er  been  to  school,  I  learned;  she  had 
admitted  this  in  Athens.  She  had 
ght  herself  to  read  and  write  with  the 
p  of  those  people  for  whom  she 
ked  who  were  interested.  I  could  not 
her  in  a  class  with  adults  nor  with 
t-graders,  and  she  did  not  fit  any- 
sre  between.  The  Y.W.C.A.  was  the 
wer.  She  went  to  classes,  made 
lids  and  seemed  happy,  until  one  day 
asked"  if  I  would  be  angrj-  if  she 
pped  going.  I  would  not  be  angr>-,  I 
i  her,  h\tK  my  purpose  in  bringing  her 
America'  had  been  to  give  her  an 
ication. 

'Oh  no,  madame,"  she  said  gently, 
cat  was  not  my  purpose.  I  am  here  to 
rk  to  send  money  home.  They  need  it 
bad.  Madame,  I  do  not  have  to  know 
ere  is  Italy  and  all  those  places:  it  is 
for  me  to  learn  how  to  make  hats  or 

what  they  call  trades.  I  am 
pie  girl;  not  sman  those  ways,  but  I 
work  hard, 
he  did  not  go  back  to  the  Y.W.C.A. 

[y  daughter  and  her  husband  took  a 
|iday  trip,  lea%ing  their  baby  son  with 
Koula  was  abandoned  with  happi- 
laughing,  singing,  plajing  with  the 
|>y;  but  I  learned  with  alarm  that  her 


philosophy  diverged  from  our  precepts  in 
child  care. 

Following  my  daughter's  instructions, 
the  baby  was  given  a  bottle  in  his  crib: 
he  was  not  held.  One  day,  during  a  feed- 
ing, I  leaned  over  the  crib  to  make  sure 
all  was  well.  To  my  horror,  the  nipple 
was  off  the  bottle,  the  milk  pouring  over 
the  bed.  As  I  picked  up  Dickie,  the  nip- 
ple rolled  from  his  shoulder.  Koula  came 
in  as  I  was  leaning  against  the  crib  to 
steady  my  trembling.  She  asked  in  alarm 
what  was  wrong.  My  voice  shook. 

"If  he  had  sucked  in  the  nipple, 
Koula,  it  would  have  closed  the  wind- 
pipe and  we  might  not  even  have  knowm 
it  in  time," 

"But  you  see,  madame,  he  is  fine.  See 
how  he  laughs  with  me.  But  of  course, 
what  must  be,  must  be.  If  he  had  choked 
to  death,  it  would  not  be  because  we  did 
not  put  the  nipple  on  tight  enough, 
though  we  must  be  careful.  It  would  be 
because  it  had  to  be." 

I  thought  I  had  made  her  understand 
the  difference  between  her  viewpoint 
and  ours.  I  did  not  fully  realize  that 
when  she  said,  "Yes,  madame,  I  under- 
stand," she  did  not  mean  she  would 
change  her  philosophy.  I  did  realize  it 
that  summer  when  she  jo>-fully  asked  to 
help  my  other  daughter  with  her  chil- 
dren at  the  seashore  in  Connecticut. 
Realization  came  the  day  she  left  the 
14-month-old  baby  on  the  beach  while 
she  went  back  to  the  house  to  shower 
and  change.  My  daughter  and  I,  hap- 
pening to  come  home  in  the  car  at  that 
time,  saw  the  baby  alone,  pla\ing  in  the 
sand. 

When  she  was  questioned  by  a  trem- 
bling parent,  Koula  said,  "Oh,  madame, 
the  baby  never  runs  about  on  the  sand. 
He  does  not  like  it  on  his  feet.  If  he  had 
gone  into  the  water  or  across  the  road, 
since  he  does  not  like  it,  then  it  would 
have  to  be  so." 

After  that  she  did  not  take  care  of  my 
grandchildren,  but  during  the  summer, 
when  she  was  in  my  house  at  the  sea- 
shore in  Rhode  Island,  she  told  me  about 
her  own  childhood.  Like  all  Greeks  since 
Homer's  day,  Koula  told  stories  well. 

She  had  spent  much  time  with  her 
grandfather,  a  shepherd.  Diuing  World 
War  II,  and  the  war  with  the  Commu- 
nists, they  had  stayed  hidden  in  the 
mountains  on  their  island. 

"And  that  was  good  for  me,"  Koula 
said,  "because  then  we  did  not  have  to 
go  like  everjbody  in  the  \illage  was 
made  to  go,  when  the  church  bell  was 
rung,  to  see  an  execution  in  the  square." 

Food  was  hard  to  come  by;  when  the 
supply  became  verj'  low,  the  grandfa- 
ther sent  Koula  to  a  \illage— not  alwa%-s 
the  same  one,  lest  she  become  a  recog- 
nized \isitor.  He  would  scratch  on  the 
ground  a  map  of  the  route  she  was  to 
follow.  The  excursion  usually  took  two 
da\-s.  The  night  between  she  would 
spend  in  a  field.  She  was  then  five  years 
old. 

When  I  asked  what  she  wrote  to  her 
mother  about  her  present  life  in  Amer- 
ica, she  corrected  me. 

"I  do  not  write  my  mother  because  she 
cannot  read.  I  write  my  father  everj'- 
thing:  but  it  is  too  bad  I  have  to  lie  so 
that  he  will  believe  me." 

What  did  she  mean? 

"We  have  meat  two  times  a  year  at 
home,"  she  said,  "a  lamb  at  Easter,  and 
a  pig  at  Christmas,  but  not  alwa\-s.  Ev- 
er\-body  eats  and  eats  and  is  ver>-  sick, 
but  he  doesn't  care.  So  what  will  my 
mama  and  papa  think  if  I  say  how  I  eat 
meat  here?  They  will  (Continued) 
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think  I  am  lying 
and  that  I  am  very 
sick.  So  first  I  write 
I  eat  meat  once  a 
month;  someday  I 
will  say  once  a  week, 
not  for  a  long,  long  time  will  I  say  I 
meat  three  times  every  day  if  I 
t  it." 

tie  fell  in  love  that  summer  with  an 
rican  boy  of  Greek  parentage  who 
e  from  Boston  on  holiday  to  visit  his 
the  proprietor  of  the  local  res- 
ant.  The  affair  did  not  move 
othly.  In  the  end,  Koula  decided 
nst  marriage.  "It  would  not  be  a 
1  marriage,"  she  told  me.  "His  mama 
papa  wanted  it  very  much,  but  I 
them  they  must  wait.  He  is  not  suf- 
ntly  a  man  as  yet." 
the  autumn  she  told  me  she  must 

0  work  in  another  household,  that  I 
not  need  her.  She  knew  enough  of 
irican  customs  now  to  be  able  to  do 
gs  properly,  and  she  must  earn  more 
ey.  She  rejected  soothingly  my  sug- 
ion  she  resume  her  education.  Since 
ivas  determined  to  do  this,  I  told  her 
uld  find  a  place  for  her.  She  thanked 
nd  said  she  already  had  one  with 
nice  people.  She  came  to  me  on  her 
oflF  to  report  her  progress,  and,  over 

)bjections,  did  things  for  me  she  felt 
ed  taking  care  of. 

1  one  of  these  visits,  she  told  me  she 
engaged  to  be  married.  She  had  met 
/oung  man  at  the  Greek  church,  she 

but  had  said  nothing  about  it 
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she  was  sure,  because  she  had  not 
ed  to  cause  me  anxiety.  I  said  this 
matter  caused  me  no  little  anxiety; 
nust  realize  I  had  taken  over  from 
amily  responsibility  for  her  welfare. 
)ula  was  surprised.  She  would  be 
ful  to  me  all  her  life  for  bringing  her 
nerica  and  taking  her  into  my  house. 

Bsponsibility  was  hers  to  show  me  I 

ot  acted  foolishly, 
do  was  this  young  man?  What  did 

? 

was  the  son  of  Greeks  in  Albania, 
;old  me,  ''a  very  good  family, 
Ime,  i  'much  better  family  than 
ni .  If  weiNvere  in  his  country  or  mine, 
16.  ould  not- consider  me  at  all.  He  is  a 
ii|boy,  not  at  all  rough,  very  polite, 
^alks  quietly." 

i  /ould  like  to  know,  I  said,  where  he 
d  quietly;  what  was  his  occupation? 
/ ;  is  not  a  very  good  one  at  the  mo- 
,  madame,"  Koula  admitted.  "He 
5s  trays,  you  know,  for  the  waiters 
n|  3  hotel, "-and  she  named  a  hotel  that 
vAl  not  have  been  described  as  de- 
u4'  "You  see,"  she  added,  "he  does  not 
ipic  any  English,  but  he  is  learning,  so 
le  ill  advance  very  soon." 
1  ither  of  my  daughters  has  ever  re- 
el d  a  sterner  lecture  than  the  talk  I 
-:a^  Koula  that  afternoon.  She  must  not 
der  marrying  this  boy,  I  said,  until 
d  proved  himself  capable  of  taking 
'  of  her.  It  was  not  fair  to  the  boy 
■  ^-If,  and  certainly  would  spoil  her 


aim  in  coming  to  America.  How  could 
she  send  money  to  her  family,  as  she  had 
been  doing? 

"Be  engaged  to  him,  if  you  must/'  I 
said,  "but  when  he  can  come  to  you  with 
a  good  job  and  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
you,  then  tell  him  you  will  marry  him. 
But  this  Albanian-Greek  boy  who  speaks 
no  English  and  carries  trays  is  not  ready 
to  take  on  the  responsibility  of  a  wife, 
and  how  do  you  know  he  will  ever  be? 
You  must  wait." 

"I  must  help  him,"  Koula  said. 

They  were  married.  A  week  before  the 
wedding  I  had  another  serious  talk  with 
her.  I  told  her  she  must  not  start  a  fam- 
ily until  they  could  take  care  of  children 
with  a  place  to  live,  and  proper  food. 
Koula  and  her  husband  must  put  money 
aside  until  they  could  afford  a  baby.  I 
had  made  an  appointment  at  a  clinic.  I 
would  take  her  there.  I  explained 
planned  parenthood. 

When  I  had  finished,  Koula  patted  my 
hand.  "Yes,  madame,"  she  said.  "I  see, 
but  I  must  prove  to  him  I  am  fertile.  It  is 
the  Greek  way." 

They  had  a  baby,  a  girl,  strong, 
healthy.  When  she  was  a  year  old,  Koula 
shaved  her  head  because,  she  said,  this 
was  done  in  Greece  to  make  the  hair 
come  back  more  curly;  and  it  did. 

Koula's  husband  moved  from  bus  boy 
to  a  waiter  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in 
New  York,  catering  to  a  great  many  mo- 
tion-picture stars. 

"They  tip  foolishly,"  Koula  said,  "so 
we  put  much  money  away." 

They  put  enough  money  away  for  her 
husband  to  take  a  Greek  friend  as  part- 
ner and  open  a  restaurant  on  Long 
Island.  The  partners  alternated  12-hour 
shifts  to  keep  the  restaurant  open  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  Koula 
had  another  baby. 

Last  summer  they  returned  to  Greece 
to  show  the  children  to  Koula's  family 
and  to  look  at  some  property  they  had 
bought.  Before  they  left,  Koula  showed 
me  the  plans. 

"You  see,  madame,  it  is  an  apartment 
building,  and  we  make  one  of  the  apart- 
ments for  ourselves,  because  after  five 
years  more  my  husband  will  retire  from 
here  and  we  will  return  to  Greece.  He 
will  make  a  new  business  there.  It  is 
called  trucking.  He  and  his  partner, 
George,  from  selling  the  restaurant  and 
the  money  we  have  saved  will  buy  two 
trucks,  and  later  more.  There  is  much 
need  for  this  in  Greece.  Now  I  will  show 
you  where  we  will  live." 

She  unrolled  the  blueprints.  "This  will 
be  our  apartment  on  the  top.  The  salon 
will  look  out  toward  the  ocean  and  the 
dining  room  looks  at  the  mountains.  All 
that  you  see  around  is  the  terrace.  It  is 
the  roof."  She  laughed.  "You  know  how 
we  Greeks  love  to  be  up  high  on  the 
roof.  When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  lie 
hours  on  the  roof  of  our  little  house  on 
the  island.  So  now  here  is  bedroom  for 
Tassos  and  me,  here  is  for  the  children 
and  here"— she  held  her  pencil  on  the 
place  she  had  reached.  "Here,  madame," 
she  repeated,  "is  a  room  always  kept  for 
you.  Whenever  you  come  to  Greece,  this 
room  will  be  for  you  because,  you  see,  you 
have  made  it  possible.  You  will  come?" 

Dear  Koula,  I  will  come.  Perhaps  one 
day  you  will  let  me  live  in  that  room  and 
sit  out  on  your  terrace  to  look  toward  the 
sea  and  then  toward  the  mountains. 
And  Koula,  dear,  when  that  day  comes, 
I  promise  you  I  will  not  tell  you  or  even 
advise  you  to  do  any  single  thing.  And  I 
promise  j'ou,  too,  that  whatever  you  sug- 
gest /  do,  I  will  do.  !■ 
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New  Vinyl  Cushionflor**  is  the  most  exciting  flooring  since 
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only  about  $30  for  a  9'  x  12'  area  of  new  Cushionflor! 

See  it  at  \  our  favorite  floor  covering  store.  Or  visit  our 
Showrooms  at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York— or  on  the  West 
Coast  at  50  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco. 
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fell  he  saw  the  gun  and  realized  that 
shadow  had  sidestepped  and  clubbed 
The  room  spun,  and  over  him  a 
ck  totem  pole  with  hideous  faces 
vered,  then  danced  through  the  French 
idows,  flowing  over  the  wrought-iron 
cony  railing.  Just  as  the  sickness 
ching  in  his  stomach  and  the  plunging 
ler  coaster  behind  his  eyes  crashed  to- 
her  in  the  back  of  his  head,  he  saw 
«t-white  hands  with  hair  like  black 
ss  across  the  fingers  holding  onto  the 
cony  handrail.  Then  they  too  fell 
m  sight. 

A^hen  he  came  to,  he  was  sprawled  on 
floor,  his  head  beating  likahis  heart, 

i  the  police  were  there.  Two  stood 
r  him,  tall  almost  identical  men  in 
b  green  sloppy  uniforms,  their  ex- 

•ssionless  moustached  faces  looking 

vn  at  him.  When  they  saw  him  look- 
up, one  of  them  nudged  his  side  with 
eavy  boot,  and  instinctively  Stone, 

0  had  just  begun  to  feel  his  fear  min- 
with  the  sour  taste  in  his  mouth, 
ved  the  leg  back.  It  rose  to  stomp 

Quickly,  angrily  Stone  grabbed  the 
and  slammed  the  man  to  the  floor, 
the  time  Stone  was  on  his  feet  again, 
zy  and  wobbling,  the  other  policeman 

1  a  gun  in  his  belly  and  the  one  he  had 
own  was  on  one  knee,  a  bayonet  half- 
heathed  from  his  belt. 

There  was  a  sharp  flurry  of  speech, 
1  for  the  first  time  Stone  saw  a  small 
n  in  the  armchair,  watching.  His  legs 
crossed,  and  his  blue  raincoated 
were  neatly  folded  on  his  chest, 
e  could  have  you  killed  for  resisting 
'  he  said  in  very  British  English. 
Arrest?"  Stone  asked  dully,  still  un- 
e  to  focus  his  eyes  enough  to  see  the 
n's  face.  "What  for?" 
The  slight  tilt  of  the  man's  head  was 
lost  imperceptible,  but  the  light  from 
erhead  chandelier  on  his  glasses 
de  them  glint.  Stone  turned  and  saw 
body— half  on  his  bed,  half-kneel- 
— looking  as  if  the  man  had  been 
ed  in  prayer.  Dressed  in  brown  home- 
n  edged  with  black  embroidery,  he 
-e  trousers  that  bloused  at  the  thighs, 
n  tightened  around  the  calves  into 
y  white  knitted  heavy  stockings 
ch  were  held  in  place  by  leather 
ngs.  His  shoes  were  the  moccasins 
h  turned-up  toes  that  only  the  day 
ore  Stone  had  learned  were  called 
nkes.  Again  the  glasses  flashed,  and 
of  the  policemen—the  same  one 
)  had  tried  to  stomp  him— kicked 
body  over  With  his  boot. 
|!'he  brpwn  homespun  forage  hat  fell 
the  dead  face  of  a  boy  no  more  than 
;een  years  old.  Fair-skinned,  almost 
rdless,  \^ith  thick  curling  black  hair 
ming  it,  the  face  lay  there,  black  eyes 
Idng   up   at  the   ornate  cut-glass 
c  ndfrlier.  Stone  felt  weak,  sick,  and  he 
Y  d  his  head  up  with  both  hands,  afraid 
^  t  if  he  didn't  it  might  fall  off,  roll 
'  vn  his  chest  and  land  at  his  feet. 
'  w  did  I  g»t  into  this?  he  thought. 

flipped  British  accent  asked,  "Who 
:  "  ■-■ 

^tone  turned  and  stared  at  the  man, 
a  in  noticing  the  strange  glitter  and 
s  pe  of  his  glasses;  he  wore  a  blue  rain- 
'  t,  not  a  uniform.  Unable  to  speak, 
^  ne  shrugged. 

quiver  of  contempt  pursed  the  al- 
r  it  blue  lips.  "The  boy's  name  was 

tun  Vuk,  Mister  Stone." 

Jefore  Stone  could  ask  how  he  knew 


the  name,  either  name,  the  man  with  the 
eyeglasses  rose  and  gave  swift  orders  to 
the  two  policemen.  They  tore  the  blood- 
stained blankets  and  sheets  off  the  bed, 
rolled  Antun  Vuk's  body  in  them,  and 
then  carried  it  like  a  sack  of  meal 
through  the  door,. 

The  man  with  the  eyeglasses  sat  down 
again  and  Stone  went  to  the  night  table 
for  a  cigarette,  but  couldn't  find  his 
packet.  The  man  gestured  with  his  own 
pack,  and  Stone  helped  himself.  Then 
the  man  lit  both  with  a  gold  lighter. 

"And  now.  Mister  Stone,"  the  man 
asked,  "what  are  you  doing  in  Yugo- 
slavia?" 

Stone  walked  to  the  windows  and 
stood  there,  looking  out  of  the  still  open 
French  windows  into  the  park.  What 
had  happened  to  that  totem-pole 
shadow?  Was  there  such  a  man?  Stone 
turned,  saw  the  bloodstained  mattress 
cover,  and  felt  his  hands  trembling. 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  put  on  your 
dressing  gown.  Mister  Stone,  and  your 
slippers,"  the  Eyeglasses  said.  "It  is  a 
chilly  night." 

Automatically  Stone  obeyed,  got  his 
robe,  put  it  on,  and  looked  for  his  bed- 
slippers,  but,  like  his  cigarettes,  he 
couldn't  find  those  either. 

"Your  feet  are  bare.  Mister  Stone." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  I'm  fine  now. 
Warm."  He  rubbed  his  arms,  and  drew 
the  smoke  into  his  lungs. 

"You  were  going  to  tell  me  what  you 
are  doing  here,"  the  man  persisted. 

Stone  tried  to  pull  himself  together. 
This  was  his  world,  his  century,  when 
killing  was  a  specialty  on  a  mass-produc- 
tion basis.  Why  be  so  upset  by  another 
dead  sixteen-year-old  boy?  But  such 
hard-boiled  thinking  was  not  his  own, 
only  the  ill-fitting  adopted  attitudes  he 
had  learned  during  the  war  and  at  a 
hundred  fights,  sports  events  and  mov- 
ing pictures.  What  he  wanted  was  for 
this  man  to  go  away,  for  the  whole  thing 
to  go  away,  so  he  could  crawl  back  into 
bed,  pull  the  covers  over  his  head  and 
pretend  in  the  morning  that  nothing 
had  happened,  that  it  was  all  a  bad 
dream.  But  there  weren't  any  covers 
left  on  the  bed;  the  two  policemen  had 
taken  them  for  the  corpse,  using  them 
like  an  old  hammock;  and  the  little  man 
was  still  there,  his  eyeglasses  like  tiny 
mirrors  turned  on  him.  Besides,  Stone 
asked  himself,  what  was  he  doing  there 
anyway? 

"I'm  a  literary  agent,"  Stone  said,  by 
way  of  beginning  to  explain. 

"What  kind  of  agent?"  the  Eyeglasses 
asked  sharply,  bearing  down  heavily  on 
the  word  agent  and  pronouncing  it  as  a 
Frenchman  might. 

"No,  not  that  kind  of  agent,"  Stone 
said  in  French.  Stupid  of  me,  he  thought. 
I  should  have  had  more  sense.  In  Eng- 
lish, he  went  on,  "I'm  an  author's  rep- 
resentative, someone  who  sells  writers' 
books  to  publishing  houses  and  conducts 
their  business  arrangements." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  not 
quite  convinced.  "At  least  that  explains 
your  passport." 

"Now  what  the  hell  are  you  doing 
with  my  passport?"  Stone  asked  angrily, 
as  the  man  held  up  the  little  green  folder 
with  the  gold-eagle  seal  of  state  on  it. 

"We  wanted  to  know  who  you  were 
when  we  found  the  boy,"  the  man  said, 
unperturbed,  "and  the  hotel  manage- 
ment obliged  us." 

From  his  pockets  the  man  also  took 
Stone's  wallet,  address  book,  and  his 
various  identification  ^{Continued) 
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THE  THOnSMD  DOORS 

continued 

papers.  He  spread  them  out  on  the  small 
table  in  front  of  his  chair.  "We  also  ex- 
amined these  while  you  were  uncon- 
scious." Slowly  he  extracted  a  card  from 
a  small  black  leather  card  case.  "My 
card,"  he  said,  proffering  it  between  two 
outstretched  fingers,  a  sardonic  smirk 
glued  to  his  face. 

Stone  took  the  card.  It  was  expensive 
heavy  paper  and  in  the  center  was  beau- 
tifully embossed  in  flowing  script  the 
name,  Dr.  Peter  Decani.  At  the  lower 
left-hand  side  was  an  address  and  tele- 
phone number.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  identify  him. 

"You're  from  the  police,  Doctor 
Decani?" 

Decani  nodded. 

"But  you  wear  no  uniform?" 

"You  might  say  I  am  an  inspector— 
what  you  Americans,  I  think,  call  a 
detective." 

"I  see,"  Stone  said.  But  he  didn't  see, 
at  all.  "Are  you  a  medical  doctor  too?" 

"No,"  Decani  said,  impatiently  stub- 
bing his  cigarette  out.  "As  you  may  or 
may  not  know,"  he  grinned  and  looked 
suddenly  much  younger,  in  his  early 
forties,  a  contemporary,  Stone  thought, 
"everyone  east  of  Vienna  who  is  a 
graduate  of  a  university  is  a  doctor  of 
some  kind.  I'm  a  doctor  of  law." 

"Of  law,"  Stone  echoed,  feeling 
stupid. 

"Of  law,"  Decani  repeated,  the  same 
sardonic  expression  there  and  gone  on 
his  face. 

Decani  got  up  and  walked  past  him. 
As  he  did.  Stone  saw  that  he  was  not 
actually  so  short ;  in  fact,  he  was  at  least 
six  feet  tall,  almost  as  tall  as  Stone.  The 
man's  leanness  and  effortless  loping  walk 
were  deceptive.  Decani  fanned  the  pass- 
port and  papers  out  on  the  night  table 
as  if  he  were  spreading  a  hand  of  cards, 
then  picked  up  the  phone.  He  waited, 
then  began  to  speak  rapidly.  When  he 
was  done,  he  turned  and  asked,  "You 
came  here  straight  from  Germany?" 

"Yes,  I  drove  from  Frankfurt." 

"Frankfurt?" 

"Yes,  I  was  there  at  the  BuchmeuRr— 
the  annual  book  fair,  the  publisher's 
conference." 

"What  do  you  do  there?" 

"The  usual  things.  Talk  to  writers 
and  publishers  and  other  agents.  Try  to 
sell  foreign  translations  of  our  writers 
and  perhaps  arrange  to  represent  some 
European  authors  in  the  United  States." 

"Business,"  Decani  said,  making  the 
word  an  epithet. 

"You  might  call  it  that,"  Stone  said. 
"That's  why  I  came  here." 

"To  this  country?" 

"Yes,  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  books, 
speak  to  some  of  your  writers  and  rep- 
resent them  in  America." 

"Did  you  have  anyone  particular  in 
mind?"  Decani  asked,  his  voice  so  de- 
liberately casual  that  Stone  knew  he 
was  on  sensitive  ground. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  your  writ- 
ers or  literature,  but  people  in  Frankfurt 
mentioned  that  there  were  many  I  ought 
to  talk  to,"  he  replied  carefully.  "Here, 
let  me  see."  Stone  picked  up  his  note- 
book from  the  table  where  Decani  had 
laid  it  down,  riffled  the  pages  and  then 
read,  "Stefan  Zica,  Andrija  Gora, 
Konstantin  Karst,  Gavrilo  lovanovic ..." 
he  broke  off  and  looked  up.  "There  are  a 
good  many  other  names,  but  I  was  told 
I  could  ask  at  the  Writers'  Association, 


the  State  Publishing  House,  and 
Foreign  Ministry,  and  that  they  wou 
arrange  for  me  to  meet  wly)mever 
wanted." 

Decani  seemed  not  to  have  hear 
"The  people  who  gave  you  those  nam 
were  Germans?" 

"Some,"  Stone  answered,  "not 
An  Austrian,  several  Frenchmen 
couple  of  Italians,  some  Englishmen. 

"And  they  said  Konstantin  Karst 

Because  Stone  remembered  all 
clearly  Antun  Vuk's  whispered,  "/  hri 
you  the  thing  from  Master  Karst"  befo 
he'd  been  shot,  Slone  forced  himself 
scan  the  notebook  again,  glad  to  see  th 
his  hands  did  not  tremble  as  his  fing 
ran  down  the  column  of  names.  "Kars 
Yes,  here  it  is.  Konstantin  Karst. 

"They  told  you  to  see  him,  especially 

"No,  his  was  just  one  of  the  nam 
mentioned." 

"He  hasn't  written  any  books 
years,"  Decani  said,  "since  before 
war,  before  he  was  Vice  President." 

"Is  he  Vice  President?"  Stone  aske 

"I  said  uas  Vice  President."  Deca 
spoke  too  softly.  "He  retired  last  year 
for  reasons  oi  ill  health.  I  dc  not  tbii 
you  will  be  able  to  see  hini." 

"That's  too  bad.  I  was  told  he  was 
very  gifted  writer." 

"Yes,"  Decani  affirmed,  "Konstant 
Karst  is  a  very  gifted  man." 

The  silence  that  followed  was  brok 
by  a  knock  at  the  door.  At  Decan 
word,  the  night  porter  and  a  midd 
aged,  tired-looking  chambermaid  car 
in  carrying  bed  linen  and  blankets.  1 
his  silence.  Decani  indicated  there 
to  be  no  further  conversation  until  th 
1<  ft,  and  Stone  was  grateful  for 
chance  to  compose  himself. 

Certainly,  Decani  was  suspicioi 
these  people  were  professionally  sus 
cious.  They  had  been  cut  off  in 
Stone's  world  too  long,  immersed  in  th 
own  — a  world  of  battling  and  hat 
nationalities,  of  national  wars,  civil  wa 
of  spies,  murder  and  violence.  The  B 
kans,  once  only  the  name  for  a  chain 
mountains,  had  become  an  imprecatii 
And  now  they  were  cut  off  still  furth 
not  only  by  their  heritage  of  violer 
and  bloodshed  but  by  their  new  politi 
religion  which  made  them  more  blo( 
thirsty  still.  They  were  men  who 
found  their  fulcrum  and  were  going 
move  the  world,  had  moved  it.  If  th 
couldn't  persuade  you,  you  were  a  pi 
oner,  a  pariah,  or  a  corpse.  The  vie 
point  wasn't  unique  to  them,  SU 
thought  bitterly.  The  age  of  anxie 
they'd  called  it;  but  the  age  of  mur 
was  what  it  was.  Well,  to  hell  with 
He  didn't  care  what  they  were,  so  Ic 
as  they  let  him  alone.  It  was  no  bi 
ness  of  his.  He  had  no  part  of  it 
wanted  none. 

The  porter  and  chambermaid  wort 
swiftly.  After  they  had  stripped  off 
mattress  cover,  they  covered  it  ( 
with  fresh  white  sheets,  and  in  a 
moments,  for  all  you  could  see,  Ant 
Vuk  might  never  have  died  there.  In 
making,  they  moved  the  bed,  expos 
Stone's  bedslippers  and  cigarettes 
neath.  After  the  two  servants  had  li 
Stone  pulled  them  out  of  the  way,  grs 
fully  stuffed  his  cold  feet  into  the  s 
pers  and  cigarette  pack  into  the  poo 
of  his  robe.  But  the  right  slipper  did 
give  to  bis  foot,  and  only  after  his  s 
ond  impatient  shove  did  Stone  rea 
something  was  wedged  into  the  l 
Unobtrusively,  he  tried  to  identify  it 
wiggling  his  big  toe  around  .it, 
he  couldn't.  (Continu 
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WHE  THOUSAND  DOORS 

Continued 

For  a  long  time  Decani  silently  paced 
he  room,  loping  from  the  open  French 
windows  to  the  closed  door,  and  Stone 
sat  on  the  freshly  made  bed,  trying  to 
ionquer  his  stomach's  dry  heaving.  His 
;hrobbing  head  echoed  his  heartbeat, 
ind  his  big  toe,  whenever  it  touched 
vhat  was  in  the  bedslipper,  recoiled. 
Outside,  a  soft  wind  moved  in  the  trees. 
The  smell  of  mist  and  wet  shrubbery 
illed  the  room,  and  then  the  cold,  clear 
•ry  of  a  night  bird  convinced  Stone  that 
vhat  was  happening  was  real,  that  he 
vas  awake. 

Decani  finally  sank  into  a  chair  and 
ighted  another  cigarette,  looking  at  him 
vithout  seeing  him.  Then  he  shook  him- 
elf,  and  rose.  His  voice  was  formal  and 
fficial.  "You  will.  Mister  Stone,  please 
ome  to  see  me  tomorrow  at  the  address 
n  my  card.  We  shall  try  to  clear  up  all 
his.  At  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon.  Is  it 
greeable?" 
"It  won't  be  agreeable,"  Stone  said, 
rying  to  smile,  and  also  standing,  "but 
11  be  there."  He  followed  Decani  to  the 


Decani's  head  bent  in  what  might 
ave  been  either  a  nod  or  a  bow.  "You 
re  a  strange  man.  Mister  Stone,"  he 
id.  "A  strange  literary  agent"— the  ac- 
nt  was  now  equal  on  both  words — "I 
ink  you  called  it.  Good  night.  I  hope 
ou  sleep  well." 

"Good  night.  Doctor  Decani." 
After  the  door  closed.  Stone  turned 
le  key  in  the  lock,  threw  the  bolt,  and 

Iut  his  forehead  against  the  door  until 
is  stomach  stopped  churning.  After  a 
me,  he  walked  back  to  the  bed  and 
umped  down  on  it.  He  took  off  his  right 
edslipper,  put  his  hand  into  the  toe  and 
ithdrew  a  small  piece  of  wadded  ma- 
;rial,  easy  to  discard,  easy  to  overlook, 
~  could  almost  have  been  a  large  wad  of 
^cumulated  dust.  Stone  shook  it,  gin- 
jrly,  with  two  fingers,  and  a  square  of 
aper  fell  to  the  floor.  He  picked  it  up, 
nfolded  it,  and  smoothed  it  out  on  the 
id  table.  Dn  it,  in  very  old-fashioned 
ndwriting,  he  read: 


y  dear  Mister  Stone : 
Friends  of  mine  in  your  country  have 
itten  telling  me  of  you  and  that  you 
uld  be  coming  to  my  country.  I  am  tak- 
g  this  strange  way  of  inviting  you  to 
to  see  me,  but  it  is  necessary.  I  think 
shall  have  much  in  common  that  will  be 
ofitable  to  us  both. 

It  would  be  best  if  you  could  arrange  to 
t  me  through  official  government  chan- 
ts, bufnf  you  think  that  will  not  come  to 
iss,  wi'must  look  for  other  ways.  The 
■arer  is  completely  trustworthy.  Tell  him 
cafe  or  some  other  public  place  that  you 
ill  go  to  inhere  we  can  meet,  so  to  speak, 
accident. 

Tell  no  one  about  this  note.  Lives  are 
stake  if  you  do.  Put  nothing  down  on 
iper.  And  destroy  this. 
/  apologize  for  this  roundabout  and 
stini  invitation,  but  it  will  be  a 
easure  to  meet  you. 

Konstantin  Karst 

Tell  the  bearer.  Antun  Vuk.  No  one 
)uld  teil  Antun  Vuk  anything  any 
re.  Being  completely  trustworthy 
id,  as  usual,  paid  badly.  It's  not  my 
,  he  told  himself,  not  my  re- 
onsibility.  I  didn't  ask  Karst  to  send 
e  boy,  nor  even  ask  to  see  Karst.  But 
couldn't  root  out  the  recollection,  and 


as  he  tried,  the  sharp  image  of  Valerie's 
hard,  half-turned  beautiful  face  flowered 
in  his  mind,  and  she  was  telling  him 
again  about  Matthew  Byrd.  "Why, 
Warren?  You  think  you  survived  that 
war,  but  you're  wrong.  You're  half-dead 
already.  Warren." 

After  the  divorce  Sam,  Stone's  part- 
ner, had  insisted  that  this  year  Stone 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Frankfurt  Book 
Fair  because  Sam  couldn't:  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  negotiating  a  couple  of  im- 
portant and  sticky  contracts,  and  since 
he  was  the  firm  lawyer.  .  .  .  Besides, 
though  business  was  good  and  growing, 
they  were  getting  too  parochial.  Too 
many  American  writers  and  not  enough 
foreign  ones.  They  could  use  a  couple  of 
good  European  writers  to  fill  out  their 
list.  Had  Stone  ever  been  to  Yugo- 
slavia? The  country  was  particularly  in- 
teresting now,  and  they  had  a  good  crop 
of  postwar  writers.  Though  Stone  had 
not  mentioned  it  to  Decani,  it  was  then, 
for  the  first  time,  that  he  had  heard 
Konstantin  Karst's  name.  He  knew  that 
books  about  Eastern  Europe  didn't 
usually  sell  very  well,  but  there  might 
be  a  change  now,  and  they'd  be  ahead  of 
the  wave.  Stone  could  combine  business 
and  pleasure.  Had  he  ever  seen  the 
Dalmatian  Coast?  Some  of  the  loveliest 
landscape  in  the  world.  A  great  place  for 
a  vacation.  And  beautiful  women. 

Stone  went  to  the  bathroom,  got  a 
water  glass,  and  then  to  his  suitcase  for 
a  whisky  bottle.  He  poured  himself  half 
the  glass,  took  a  big  swallow,  then  sat 
down  on  the  bed  and  carefully  reread 
Konstantin  Karst's  note.  "Friends  of 
mine,"  he  had  written.  Who?  Which 
ones?  Who  knew  of  Stone's  trip  anyway? 
Well,  lots  of  people,  he  supposed- 
publishing  was  a  small,  gossipy  business. 
At  least  they  might  have  known  about 
the  Frankfurt  Book  Fair,  and  he  himself 
had  gone  around  asking  about  Yugo- 
slavia there,  and  about  Yugoslav  writ- 
ers, so  anyone  might  have  heard. 

Sitting  there,  puzzling.  Stone  drank 
the  rest  of  the  whisky.  Things  would  be 
clearer  in  the  morning.  Tomorrow,  first 
thing,  before  he  went  to  see  Decani,  he 
would  go  to  the  embassy  and  get  it  all 
straightened  out  in  the  light  of  day.  For 
a  moment,  he  thought  about  keeping 
the  note  from  Karst  to  show  to  the  em- 
bassy people,  otherwise  they  might 
think  he  was  imagining  the  whole  thing. 
But  he  decided  against  it.  Antun  Vuk 
had  died  to  deliver  and  hide  that  mes- 
sage, and  Karst  had  instructed  him  to 
destroy  it.  Lives  were  at  stake. 

Stone  laid  the  note  in  a  hotel  ashtray 
and  lit  a  match  to  it.  He  watched  it  burn 
down  to  cinders.  Then,  gratefully,  he 
got  into  bed.  As  he  lay  there,  waiting 
for  the  sleep  that  was  so  long  in  coming, 
Stone  remembered  with  pleasure  how 
he  had  lunged  for  the  totem-pole  shadow 
and  slammed  the  policeman  to  the  floor, 
his  body  moving  of  its  own  mindless 
muscular  accord,  as  it  used  to  before  and 
during  the  war.  Even  as  sleep  came. 
Stone  knew  that  he  had  not  been  quite 
awake,  not  thinking,  or  he  would  have 
performed  neither  act— perhaps  could 
not.  He  liked  to  think  that  the  years  had 
taught  him  to  curb  his  violent  temper 
and  his  swift  resort  to  unthinking  ag- 
gressive action.  He  had  learned  to  keep 
his  head.  But.  even  as  sleep  overtook 
him.  Stone  knew  that  keeping  your  head 
meant  two  separate  and  distinct  things. 
You  had  to  be  sure  to  which  meaning 
you  were  really  committed. 

The  embassy  flew  the  American  flag 


Great  Scott! 


m  V 


MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY..  .  because  ScotTissue  gives 
you  130  feet  more  than  most  other  single-ply  tissues. 
Extra  soft... extra  strong, too... now  in  a  new  wrapper. 


SCOTT  ^  MAKES  IT  BETTER  FOR  YOU 


and  had  the  great  seal  of  state  over  the 
entryway.  Inside  the  light  was  dim  and 
gray  as  it  might  be  in  a  medieval  castle. 
For  a  few  moments  the  dimness  and  the 
sight  of  familiar  American  newspapers 
on  the  racks  and  magazines  on  the  tables 
made  him  feel  comfortable,  but  the  re- 
cepti,.  list  instantly  restored  the  Balkan 
tone,   -ilie  Ambassador  is  in  Washing- 


ton for  consultations,"  she  said  in  an- 
swer to  Stone's  request  to  see  him.  Her 
accent  clearly  indicated  that  she  was 
Yugoslav  by  origin. 

"Then  I'd  like  to  see  the  First  Sec- 
retary," Stone  persisted,  "or  whoever  is 
the  political  officer." 

The  receptionist  bent  her  head  and 
looked  over  his  card  (Continued) 
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again.  "You  are  a  literary  agent,  Mister 
Stone?"  she  said,  searching  his  face. 

Stone  nodded.  How  did  they  always 
manage  to  get  such  women  and  put 
them  where  everyone  could  get  a  bad 
first  impression? 

"Then  maybe  you  would  like  to  see 
Mister  Michael  Townsend,  the  cultural 
attache.  I'll  see  if  he  is 
free."  She  turned  to  a 
small  black  portable 
switchboard  on  her  desk. 
"Second  door  on  your 
left,  fourth  floor,"  she 
told  Stone,  but  as  he 
made  for  the  open-grill- 
work  elevator,  she  called 
after  him.  When  he 
turned,  he  found  as  his 
escort  a  red-haired 
Marine  sergeant  in 
khakis,  a  bolstered  .46  at 
his  waist.  "Nice  day, 
isn't  it?"  Stone  said,  as 
they  stood  facing  each 
other  on  the  rising  ele- 
vator. The  Marine 
looked  at  him  wit  h  small, 
suspicious  yellow  eyes 
almost  buried  in  heavy 
folds  of  eyelid.  "I  guess 
it  is,"  he  said  neutrally, 
his  gravel  voice  blurred 
by  an  Alabama  drawl. 

The  cultural  attache 
was  smooth  and  even 
colder.  A  tall,  sIcTuler 
man  in  his  thirties,  his 
face  came  to  a  harsh 
point  in  an  almost  razor- 
edged  nose.  He  was 
wearing  a  gray  British 
tweed  suit,  heavy  Scotch 
brogues,  black  knit  tie 
and  button-down  white 
shirt.  With  that  uni- 
form went  the  brisk  uni- 
form manner.  "So  you're 
Warren  Stone,"  he  said, 
shaking  hands  and  dis- 
missing the  Marine  with 
a  nod  at  the  same  time. 
"I'mMichaelTownsend, 
Second  Secretary  in 
charge  of  cultural  afTairs. 
We  heard  you  were  go- 
ing to  pay  us  a  visit." 

"You  did?"  Stone 
asked.  "How?" 

"Oh,  you  know,  that 
kind  of  thing  gets 
around."  Townsend's 
thin  mouth  bared  white, 
even  teeth,  but  it  was  a 
smile  that  did  not  en- 
gage the  flat  gray  eyes. 
"And  now  what  can  I  do 
for  you.  Mister  Stone?" 

Before  he  could  answer,  Townsend 
went  to  a  huge  half-wall  of  black  knobs 
and  panel  that  looked  like  a  shortwave 
radio  transmitter  and  receiver  and 
turned  it  on,  holding  his  hand  up  for 
silence  like  an  announcer  about  to  begin 
a  broadcast.  When  the  music  began, 
Strauss  waltzes  of  all  things,  he  nodded 
permission  to  speak.  Swiftly,  briefly, 
looking  straight  into  those  gray  pebble 
eyes.  Stone  told  Townsend  what  had 
happened  the  night  before,  leaving  out 
only  the  boy's  whispered  message  and 
the  note  from  karst.  Townsend's  face 
did  not  change  expression.  Not  even  his 
eyes  blinked.  Only  when  Stone  was 


through  did  he  realize  that  Townsend 
had  not  asked  him  to  sit  down. 

"And  then  you  came  here?"  Town- 
send  asked. 

"WTiere  else  could  I  go?"  Stone  re- 
plied, beginning  to  feel  his  temper  rise. 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Townsend 
said  soothingly,  his  lips  going  through 
the  motions  of  what  passed  for  a  smile. 
Then,  as  if  seeing  him  for  the  first  time, 
the  attache  asked  him  to  sit  down,  point- 
ing to  a  leather  chair. 


might  almost  have  been  deliberately  de- 
signed to  be  his  exact  opposite — a 
squat,  powerful,  almost  square  man  in 
his  mid-forties  whose  white  hair  was 
cropped  so  close  that  his  scalp  showed 
through.  The  florid  face  and  broken 
veins  in  the  cheeks  and  nose  bespoke  the 
heavy  drinker.  An  old  slovenly  navy 
blue  suit,  creased,  stained  and  spotted 
with  food,  dandruff  and  cigarette  ashes 
hung  loosely  on  him,  as  if  he  had  been 
sleeping  in  those  clothes  for  a  month. 


Now  you  can  use  your  silver  more  — keep  it 
proudly  on  display  instead  of  hidden  away! 


New  "Tarni-Shield"  keeps  silver  shining 
up  to  six  times  longer  than  ordinary  "polish 


■  Grandma  may  have  had  a  hired  girl  to  polish  the  silver. 
You  probably  don't.  So  why  use  Grandma's  silver  polish  any 
more?  Those  old-fashioned  polishes  merely  remove  the 
tarnish  temporarily.  New  "Tarni-Shield"  gently  cleans  your 
silver  and  at  the  same  time  spreads  an  invisible  protective 
shield  to  keep  out  tarnish.  Silver  stays  bright  and  gleaming 
five,  even  six  times  longer.  Get  new  "Tarni-Shield"  Silver 
Tarnish  Preventive  and  Clfv^ner  to  pro- 
tect all  flatware,  hollow  ware,  'ing  or 
plate.  Even  if  you're  a  modern  Gr.indma. 
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N  irald  you  excuse  me  for  a  mo- 
ment?" Townsend  said. 

Stone  waited,  smoking  and  staring  at 
a  picture  of  the  President,  a  neatly 
framed  formal  photograph  which  hung 
over  Townsend's  desk.  Gordon  and 
Stone  was  a  fairly  well-known  agency 
in  the  publishing  world,  but  nowhere 
else,  and  he  himself  was  scarcely  leg- 
endary. Townsend  bad  heard  he  was 
coming  to  pay  a  visit.  How?  When 
Stone  had  applied  for  his  passpori:,  he 
hadn't  given  Yugoslavia  as  a  destina- 
tion at  all,  because  he  wasn't  sure  then 
that  he'd  go. 

Townsend  returned  with  a  mar  ^\he 


our  economic  counselor," 
introduced  them,  "Maxim 


"This  is 
Townsend 
Grout." 

Grout  nodded,  but  did  not  ofifer  to 
shake  hands.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a 
heavy  bass  rumble  and  though  his  En- 
glish was  flawless,  there  was  something 
remotely  off-key  in  his  intonation  that 
made  Stone  certain  that  he  was  not 
American  born. 

"I'd  like  to  hear  your  story  once  more. 
Mister  Stone,"  Grout  said,  "that  is,  if 
you  can  bear  to  repeat  it."  Stone  again 
told  what  had  happened  the  night  be- 
fore, again  leaving  out  Antun  Vuk's 
words  and  Karst's  note.  When  he  was 


finished,  Grout  asked,  "You  are  sure 
that  the  boy's  name  was  Antun  Vuk?" 
He  spoke  the  name  very  slowly,  and 
distinctly. 
Stone  nodded. 

"And  you  came  directly  here?" 
"First  thing  this  morning,"  Stone  re- 
plied, trying  to  keep  his  temper  from 
kindling  again. 

Grout  turned  and  said  to  Stone,  "Just 
what  did  you  expect  us  to  do?" 

Stone  bounded  to  his  feet.  "This  is  the 
American  Embassy ,  isn't 
it  ?  And  you  represent,  or 
are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent, American  citizens 
and  their  interests  in  this 
country,  or  have  I  mis- 
understood what  the  job 
of  an  American  Embassy 
abroad  is?"  Again 
Stone  saw  their  quickly 
exchanged  glances. 
"I  want  you  to  help 
me  get  this  mess  cleared 
up  so  I  can  get  on  with 
what  I  came  here  for." 

"What  did  you  come 
here  for.  Mister  Stone?" 
Townsend  asked,  his 
gray  eyes  darkening  into 
small  ball  bearings  in 
his  face.  Both  he  and 
Grout  seemed  almost 
crouched  in  anticipation 
of  what  he  would  say. 
Either  these  guys  are 
nuts.  Stone  thought,  or 
I  am. 

Slowly,  controlling 
himself.  Stone  said,  "I'm 
an  author's  agent,  here 
looking  for  books  and 
authors  for  translation 
in  the  States.  I  never 
heard  of  Antun  Vuk,  and 
I  didn't  kill  him.  I 
thought  someone  from 
the  .American  Embassy, 
nji/embassy,  might  come 
to  see  Doctor  Decani 
with  me  to  get  this 
whole  mess  straight, 
since  I  am  not  eager  to 
spend  my  time  here  in 
jail  for  a  crime  I  didn't 
commit.  Is  that  clear?" 

"Have  any  criminal 
charges  been  placed?" 
Grout  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Stone 
said,  "it  only  happened 
last  night." 

"Did  you  have  any 
particular  writers  in 
mind  you  came  to  see?" 
Townsend  asked.  Again, 
the  note  was  too  casual. 

Deliberately  Stone 
took  out  his  notebook, 
though  by  now  he  knew 
every  one  of  the  two 
dozen  or  so  names  by  heart,  and  read 
the  list  aloud  to  them.  When  he  got  to 
Konstantin  Karst,  speaking  the  name 
completely  without  emphasis,  as  he 
had  the  others,  he  heard  their  sharp 
intake  of  breath,  but  they  did  not 
interrupt  and  he  continued  reading  the 
list  through.  "I  also  meant  to  come  in  to 
talk  to  you,"  he  added,  "and  to  see  the 
Writers'  Union,  the  State  Publishing 
House,  and  so  forth,  to  find  out  whom 
else  I  ought  to  see." 

"I  think  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  to 
see  some  of  those  people,"  Townsend 
said,  suddenly  and  unaccountably.  • 
"Perhaps  I  ought  to  forget  the  whole 
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A  Woman's 
Mustache... 


Yon  see  them  everywhere— 
)ut  who  talks  about  it  out 
cud?  Much  too  embarrass- 
ng!  Yet  few  women  are 
blessed  with  a  silky-smooth 
ipper  lip.  What  about  all  the 
)thers?  Who  mentions  it  to 
hem?  Not  a  person.  Not 
heir  nearest-and-dearest  (too 
lurtful . . .  too  delicate).  But 
^e're  calling  a  mustache  a 
nustache,  in  order  to  tell 
:very  woman  how  to  get  rid 
3f  it.  Not  with  distasteful 
shaving.  Not  with  bleaching 
the  color's  gone— the  mus- 
;ache  is  still  there). 

Helena  Rubinstein  has  the 
narvelous  answer— Nudit  for 
'he  Face  and  Super-Finish 
;rream,  together  in  one  kit, 
especially  formulated  to 
:ream  away  facial  hair.  Nudit 
Joes  it  in  minutes  (has  a  deli- 
:ate  fragrance,  too);  then  fol- 
low up  with  an  application  of 
Helena  Rubinstein's  Super- 
Finish  Cream  to  smooth 
/our  skin  to  new  beauty. 

Because  Nudit  melts  hair 
away,  instead  of  chopping  it 
off  at  the  surface,  it  leaves 
your  skin  soft  and  smooth  as 
a  woman's  skin  should  be. 

Just  as  good  for  sideburns— 
or  any  other  bits  of  embar- 
rassing face-fuzz. 

Heleiia  Rubinstein's  Nudit® 
for  the  Face,  in  a  complete 
kit  with  exclusive  Super- 
Finish®  Cream  and  spatula 
applicator.  Only  1.50... also 
2.50  economy  size,  plus  tax. 

Keep  your  legs  smoothly  free 
of  hair  with  Nudit  for  the 
Legs.  1.50,  plus  tax.  At  lead- 
ing cosmetic  counters. 

©1964,  Helena  Rubinstein,®  Inc. 


thing,"  Stone  said,  putting  the  note- 
book back  into  his  pocket,  "pack  my 
bags,  and  get  the  first  plane  out." 

Disdain  and  anxiety  seemed  to  clash 
in  Townsend's  face,  but  Grout  re- 
mained impassive.  "If  they  don't  want 
you  to  leave.  Mister  Stone,"  he  said, 
"you  couldn't  even  get  out  of  your  hotel 
lobby,  much  less  on  a  plane,  or  any  other 
vehicle.  And  if  there  are  criminal  charges 
against  you,  there  isn't  too  much  we  can 
do."  He  pulled  an  old  hand-carved 
cherrywood  pipe  from  his  pocket,  then  a 
small  oilskin  tobacco  pouch,  and  began 
to  fill  the  bowl.  "But,"  he  went  on,  the 
pipe  between  his  teeth,  "maybe  that  is 
exactly  what  they  hoped  last  night 
would  accomplish.  Maybe  they  wanted 
to  scare  you  off.  Maybe  they're  hoping 
you'll  do  exactly  that,  pack  up  and 
leave." 

"Well,  by  God,  if  that's  what  they 
wanted  to  do,  theij  damn  well  suc- 
ceeded," Stone  snorted. 

"You're  afraid?"  Townsend  asked, 
his  voice  incredulous. 

"I'm  scared  stiff,"  Stone  replied. 
Then,  turning  to  Maxim  Grout,  he  said, 
"They,  they,  who  are  they?  And  what 
have  they  got  to  do  with  me?" 

Grout  looked  at  him  sternly.  "You 
are  right  to  be  afraid,  Mister  Stone,  but 
you  must  not  lose  your  head." 

Again  that  phrase,  Stone  thought. 
That's  exactly  what  I'm  trying  to  pre- 
vent, losing  my  head,  and  the  simplest 
way  to  prevent  it  would  be  to  get  the 
very  first  plane  out. 

Grout  had  his  pipe  lit  and  a  column 
of  smoke  pouring  out  of  it.  "Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Konstantin  Karst?" 

"Yes,"  Stone  answered,  feeling  guilty 
about  not  having  mentioned  Karst's 
note,  and  almost  impelled  to  tell  them 
the  contents.  "He's  one  of  the  names  on 
my  list  of  writers." 

"Is  that  all  you  know  about  him?" 

"No,"  Stone  hesitated,  "Decani  men- 
tioned that  Karst  was  once  Vice  President 
of  this  country  but  that  he'd  retired  be- 
cause of  ill  health  and  that  I  probably 
wouldn't  be  able  to  see  him." 

"Is  that  what  Decani  said?"  Town- 
send  asked,  leaning  forward,  his  long, 
sharp  face  like  a  hunting  dog's.  "Ex- 
actly what  he  said?" 

"As  close  as  I  can  remember." 

"In  the  Balkans,  Konstantin  Karst  is 
a  legend,"  Maxim  Grout  said  dreamily. 

"Mister  Stone,"  Townsend  cut  Grout 
off,  "could  I  see  your  passport,  please?" 

"You  said  you  knew  I  was  arriving, 
but  you  want  to  see  my  passport?" 
Stone  asked. 

"We  were  informed  that  someone 
named  Warren  Stone  was  coming  to 
Belgrade,"  Grout  said,  "but  how  do  we 
know  you're  Warren  Stone?" 

"I  might  somehow  have  gotten 
Stone's  passport,  then  come  here  mas- 
querading as  him?"  Stone  asked  in- 
credulously. 

"It's  possible,"  Townsend  said.  "The 
passport,  please.  Mister  Stone." 

Slowly  Stone  removed  the  green  pass- 
port from  the  black  morocco  leather 
wallet  and  handed  it  to  him.  "Do  you 
think  that  if  I  weren't  Stone  I'd  be  so 
stupid  as  to  come  here?" 

Townsend  did  not  reply,  but  began  to 
examine  the  passport  closely.  Grout 
watched  him  attentively.  Was  it  simply. 
Stone  thought,  not  quite  believing 
things  were  happening  that  way,  that 
even  the  American  embassy  gradually 
took  on  the  character  of  the  country  it 
was  in,  and  that  this  embassy  had  been 
Balkanized?  (Continued) 
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THE  THOUSAND  DOORS 

continued 

"Do  you  live  in  New  York?"  Town- 
send  asked.  Stone  noticed  that  he  had 
been  jotting  notes  on  a  little  pad. 

"The  passport  says  so,  doesn't  it?" 
Stone  replied. 

Townsend  finished  scrutinizing  the 
passport  and  gave  it  to  Grout,  who 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment  before  asking, 
as  he  handed  it  back,  "What  did  you  do 
during  the  war.  Mister  Stone?" 

"I  was  in  the  paratroops,"  Stone  said. 

"Not  in  OSS  or  Intelligence?"  Town- 
send  said. 

"Or  in  the  State  Department?" 
Grout  echoed. 

"I  was  in  the  Eighty-second  Airborne. " 

"Have  you  been  in  Washington  re- 
cently?" 

Stone  nodded.  "I  was  there  about  six 
weeks  ago." 
"For  what?" 

"What  I  did  in  Washington  is  really 
none  of  your  business.  If  you  must  know, 
I  was  talking  to  a  senator  about  doing  a 
book  on  American  foreign  policy.  ...  Is 
all  this  really  necessary?" 

They  exchanged  glances  once  more, 
and  suddenly  Stone  realized  that  they, 
too,  thought  he  was  some  kind  of  agent, 
as  Decani  had.  Probably  they  imagined 
he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Karst  that 
they  should  have  been  asked  to  do  them- 
selves, and  that  he  was  in  Belgrade  by- 
passing them.  Or  perhaps  they  thought 
he  might  have  been  senl  from  Washing- 
ton" to  review  their  competence  and 
effectiveness.  The  wholf;  idea  was  ri- 
diculous, but  it  was  the  only  one  that 
seemed  to  make  any  sense. 


"What's  all  this  about  Karst  anyway  ?" 

".  .  .  Konstantin  Karst  is  that  pecu- 
liarly European  combination,"  Grout 
replied,  "the  poet  and  politician,  the 
man  of  action  and  the  man  of  contempla- 
tion. A  tradition  from  which  our  own 
intellectuals  could  very  well  learn  and 
profit."  He  puffed  his  pipe  meditatively 
for  a  while,  as  if  considering  the  pros- 
pects of  such  a  change  in  American  cul- 
ture, and  then  smiled  ironically  and  self- 
mockingly.  There  was  a  feeling  and  in- 
telligent man  under  the  tough  face  and 
square  bulk  of  Maxim  Grout. 

"Karst  is  a  mountain  man,  brought 
up  in  the  harsh  mountain  world  of  Mon- 
tenegro. He  has  always  had  many  of  the 
mountain  man's  qualities:  lyricism  and 
violence,  sentimentality  and  ruthless- 
ness,  poetry  and  death.  But  most  of  all 
that  overriding  mountain  characteristic, 
hardheaded  fanaticism.  When  he  chooses 
a  course,  whichever  one  it  is,  it  is  likely 
to  be  an  extreme,  and  he  is  sure  to  push 
it  to  its  logical— or  illogical— conclusion. 

"When  such  men  drink,  they  always 
get  drunk.  Karst  drank,  but  what  he 
drank  was  more  fiery  than  even  the 
local  rakija.  He  drank  Revolution,  with 
a  capital  R,  in  this  instance  labeled 
Marxism-Leninism,  and  he  became  as 
drunk  with  that  as  most  men  become 
with  whisky.  Drunker.  Because  he  was 
more  sensitive  and  volatile,  he  became 
even  drunker."  Grout's  teeth  gritted  on 
the  pipe  stem. 

Townsend's  voice  was  dry.  "Kon- 
stantin Karst  was  born  just  before  the 
First  World  War,  which  would  make  him 
somewhere  in  his  early  fifties  now  .  .  ." 

".  .  .  so  that  most  of  what  he  knew  as 
he  grew  up  was  war  and  depression, 
depression  and  war,"  Grout  said. 


"You've  never  met  Karst,  or  been  in 
communication  with  him?"  Townsend 
inquired  abruptly. 

"No.  I  never  met  him  or  wrote  to 
him,"  Stone  replied,  aware  of  the  hair- 
line he  was  drawing  between  telling  the 
truth  and  lying. 

"Well,  let's  find  out  what  it's  all 
about,"  Grout  said,  rising  and  going  to 
the  phone.  A  few  moments  later  he  was 
saying,  "Doctor  Decani?"  and  then 
lapsing  into  Serbo-Croat.  When  he  hung 
up,  he  said,  "Come  on,  we're  going  to 
pay  Doctor  Petar  Decani  a  visit,  now." 

"He  said  this  afternoon." 

"He'll  see  us  now,"  Grout  said,  with 
grim  satisfaction. 

"You  think  that's  wise,  Max?" 
Townsend  asked  softly. 

"I  don't  know,"  Grout  replied.  "What 
else  can  we  do?" 

Again  there  was  just  the  flicker  of  a 
glance  off  him,  and  the  instant  pause  in 
speech.  "Would  you  rather  /  went?" 
Townsend  asked,  speaking  as  if  Stone 
were  not  in  the  room. 

"No,  Michael,  thank  you.  I  think  it 
had  better  be  me.". 

Outside,  daylight  had  settled  into  a 
gloomy,  dim-gray  morning.  Streets  and 
still-leafless  winter  trees  glistened  with 
moisture,  and  in  the  air  a  heavy  wintry 
mist  muffled  sounds  like  snow.  They 
passed  foreign  embassies  and  govern- 
ment offices,  each  identifiable  by  its 
polished  brass  plaque  and  its  own  small 
green-painted  wooden  sentry  boxes,  with 
armed  soldiers  as  guards.  They  carried 
pistols,  rifles,  submachine  guns,  and  one 
even  had  two  German-type  potato- 
masher  grenades  clipped  to  his  belt. 
Stiff',   wooden-faced,   looking  straight 


ahead,  they  reminded  Stone  of  the 
miniature  soldiers  he  had  had  as  a  boy, 
and  he  felt  he  could  reach  out  and  pick 
them  up  and  move  them  around  as  he 
had  those  toy  soldiers  in  the  attic  of  his 
mother's  old  Oyster  Bay  house. 

Everywhere,  too,  there  were  automo- 
biles parked  on  the  broad,  half-dirt,  half- 
concrete  sidewalks.  Row  after  row,  side 
by  side,  except  where  tree  trunks  inter- 
vened, the  cars  were  so  numerous  and 
so  closely  parked  that  they  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  walk,  and  Stone  and  Grout  were 
forced  off  the  pavement.  Most  of  the  cars 
were  heavy,  sleek  black  Mercedes-Benz 
220s.  "Belgrade's  Embassy  Row  and 
Government  Alley,"  Grout  grunted 
sardonically.  "None  of  them  walks,  if 
he  can  help  it,  and  they  don't  leave  any- 
one else  room  to  walk  either.  Those 
Mercedes-Benzes  are  the  new  ruling- 
class  status  symbol  here." 

Stone  heard  the  sounds— the  screech 
of  tires,  the  racing  engine,  and  Grout's 
booming  "Move,  Stone!  Run!"  He  saw 
the  black  heavy  car  bearing  down  on 
them,  its  chrome  grillwork  and  head- 
lights like  some  animal's  gaping  mouth 
and  glaring  eyes.  A  lone  man  in  the 
driver's  seat  was  hunched  over  the  wheel, 
coat  collar  turned  up  and  hat  brim 
turned  down,  so  that  all  Stone  noted 
was  a  white  line  of  nose  in  the  shadows 
between  the  two,  a  nose  tjiat  looked 
more  like  naked  bone  than  flesh.  At  the 
same  time,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
he  saw  Grout's  square  body  move  with 
unbelievable  agility  and  speed,  knock- 
ing them  both  to  the  ground  and  rolling 
them  over  on  the  pavement  between  two 
parked  cars. 

When  Stone  got  to  his  feet  the  car  was 
gone.  Grout,  on  one  knee,  was  already 
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peering  at  the  wet  cobblestones  in  the 
street.  Stone  joined  him,  feeling  dry- 
mouthed  and  knee-shaky.  Grout  was 
saying  clinically,  "Up  to  their  old  tricks. 
Even  using  an  old-style  Tatra  with 
Venetian  blinds  down  and  no  plates." 
Grout  stood  up.  "It's  plain  that  they 
really  don't  want  to  have  you  see  Kon- 
stantin  Karst." 

"Looks  like  they  don't  want  me  to  see 
anything,"  Stone  said,  disliking  the  fear 
and  self-pity  he  heard  in  his  voice. 

"They  didn't  want  to  hit  you— or 
us — only  scare  you.  Here,  look  at  that." 
He  pointed  to  the  tire  marks  on  the 
cobblestones.  "That  driver  braked  a 
long  way  before  we  jumped.  And  a 
couple  of  bullets  would  have  done  the 
trick,  too,  from  that  close." 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure  it's  Karst 
they  want  to  frighten  me  away  from, 
and  not  some  other  writer?" 

Grout's  face  was  suddenly  melan- 
choly. "Come  along,"  he  said,  taking 
Stone's  arm,  "Decani's  waiting." 

Stone  shook  off  his  hand  and  re- 
peated the  question. 

"How  can  I  be  sure?"  Grout  asked. 
"I  can't.  There's  only  one  clue,  but  it's  a 
difficult  one  to  ignore:  Antuyi  Vuk." 

The  boy's  name  brought  back  the 
blood  and  the  turned-up  opankes.  "An- 
tun  Vuk?"  Stone  repeated  dully. 

"Antun  Vuk,"  Grout  said  very  softly, 
"was  Konstantin  Karst's  nephew,  his 
sister's  son." 

"Oh,  no!" 

Grout  nodded.  "And  I  know  he  loved 
the  boy.  The  boy's  mother  and  father 
were  killed  during  the  war." 

"The  fool !  Why  did  he  send  a  boy  to 
do  a  man's  job !"  Stone  burst  out  angrily. 

"Probably  because  he  must  want  to 


see  you  very  badly,  and  he  must  think 
it's  very  important.  Essential."  Grout 
began  to  take  his  pipe  things  out  and  to 
prepare  a  smoke.  In  spite  of  Grout's  de- 
liberate manner,  his  calm  voice  and  ges- 
tures. Stone  saw  that  he  was  badly  shaken 
too,  that  he  needed  not  only  the  relief 
of  the  tobacco,  but  the  routine  of  its 
preparation  to  restore  his  self-control. 

It  was  so  quiet  Stone  could  hear  their 
breathing,  and  the  splayed  sounds  their 
soles  made  on  the  street.  They  walked 
several  blocks  before  Stone  brought  him- 
self to  ask,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
about  Antun  Vuk  before?" 

"I  shouldn't  have  done  so  now," 
Grout  replied,  "and  if  I  hadn't  been— 
well,  upset— I  wouldn't  have.  I  thought 
it  better  for  you  not  to  know,  especially 
with  Decani." 

"But  I  knew." 

"You  knew!"  It  was  Grout's  turn  to 
be  surprised.  "You  knew  the  boy  was 
Karst's  nephew?" 

"No,  not  that,"  Stone  hesitated,  torn 
by  the  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  tell 
this  man  he  had  met  only  two  hours 
before  about  the  boy's  whisper  and 
Karst's  message.  "But  I  knew  he  had 
been  sent  by  Karst."  Stone  told  him  the 
whole  story  then,  about  Antun  Vuk's 
whispered  words  and  Karst's  note,  but 
he  felt  guilty  for  betraying  the  confi- 
dence assumed  in  Karst's  note.  When 
Stone  was  finished,  Grout's  expression 
was  rigid.  "You  should  have  told  us  that 
before.  Mister  Stone,"  he  said,  his  voice 
frosty  and  formal. 

"And  you  both  should  have  told  me 
who  Antun  Vuk  was  too,  but  you  didn't, 
did  you?"  Stone  retorted  sharply. 

Grout's  face  gradually  relaxed  into 
a  smile.  "No,  we  didn't,  did  we?  I 


guess  we're  even."  He  put  out  his  hand. 

As  he  took  the  hand  and  shook  it. 
Stone  said  slowly  and  very  distinctly, 
"I  haven't  forgotten  what  you  did  back 
there,  and  I'm  grateful." 

"For  what?"  Grout  replied.  "I  told 
you  they  were  only  trying  to  scare  you." 

They  stood  there  grinning  at  each 
other,  relieved,  almost  happy,  their 
hands  still  gripped.  "My  name  is  Maxim 
but  no  one  ever  calls  me  anything  but 
Max,"  Grout  said. 

"Mine's  Warren,"  said  Stone. 

Embarrassed,  they  laughed  awk- 
wardly, dropped  their  hands,  and  walked 
on,  measuring  their  steps  in  stride.  "I 
wonder  how  they  knew  where  we  were?" 
Stone  said,  deliberately  casual. 

"Not  hard  to  figure  out,"  Grout  re- 
plied. "Decani  knew  we  were  on  the  way 
there.  Only  a  couple  of  routes  from  the 
embassy  to  his  office,  and  this  is  the 
most  direct  and  likely."  But  he  was 
obviously  thinking  of  something  else. 
"That's  why  I  don't  think  they  wanted 
to  kill.  Not  smart.  Daylight.  They'd 
have  waited  for  night  and  not  when  we 
were  going  to  see  one  of  their  people." 

"One  of  whose  people?" 

"Decani's.  The  political  police.  Secret 
police.  Used  to  be  called  the  UDBA. 
They've  got  another  set  of  initials  now, 
but  it's  pretty  much  the  same  organiza- 
tion, though  they  stay  out  of  the  lime- 
light these  days  and  they  don't  throw 
their  weight  around  anymore  the  way 
they  once  did." 

"That  Tatra  was  pretty  heavy," 
Stone  said,  trying  to  make  a  joke  of  it. 

"It  was  that,"  Grout  smiled.  "But 
that  kind  of  thing  doesn't  happen  so 
often  now.  Things  here  have  improved 
a  great  deal." 


"Only  one  thing  makes  sense,  ties  the 
pieces  together,"  Stone  said  finally,  al- 
most to  himself.  "Since  his  fall  from  the 
high  places,  or  maybe  even  while  he  was 
up  there,  Karst  was  still  writing.  If  his 
politics  changed  radically,  then  he's 
probably  written  a  book  his  high  and 
mighty  former  friends  won't  like.  His 
former  friends,  no  doubt,  suspect  that, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  haven't 
been  willing  or  able  to  do  anything  about 
it.  I  have  no  special  qualifications  that 
would  make  a  man  like  Karst  want  to 
see  me,  except  that  I  happen  to  be  a 
literary  agent.  An  American  literary 
agent.  Therefore,  the  only  reason  he 
could  want  to  see  me  is  a  book." 

"No  other  special  qualifications.  War- 
ren?" Grout  regarded  him  quizzically. 
"You're  sure  you  weren't  sent  here 
specifically  to  see  Karst?  Because  if  you 
were,  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you 
told  me  now." 

"So  help  me.  Max,  I'm  a  literary 
agent,  nothing  more.  As  you  could  see 
back  there  with  the  Tatra,  I'm  not  much 
good  for  this  kind  of  thing." 

"You'd  be  good  enough,"  Grout  said, 
looking  levelly  at  him,  "if  you  cared. 
The  trouble  is  you  don't  give  a  damn." 

"About  politics?  No,  no  more.  The 
war  cured  me." 

"Cured  you?" 

"Yes,  cured  me.  I  don't  hunt.  I  don't 
fish.  I  don't  kill . . .  anymore." 

"And  you  don't  choose.  Warren?" 

"I  choose  to  be  left  alone.  If  they're 
bad,  and  God  knows  they  are,  we're  not 
much  better,  are  we?  And  I  don't 
want  to  fight  or  to  do  any  killing  to 
improve  them  either." 

"Even  if  they  are  willing  to  kill  to 
'improve'  you,  or  are  (Continued) 
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not  willing  to  let  you  alone,  what  then?" 

"You  mean  Antun  Vuk?" 

Grout  nodded.  "Though  that's  the 
one  part  of  the  picture  that  doesn't  make 
sense." 

"The  boy?" 

"Deeani's  men  wouldn't  have  killed 
the  boy." 

"Why  not?"  Stone  asked,  remember- 


ing Deeani's  cold  violence,  and  the 
skilled  careless  way  the  boy's  body  had 
been  disposed  of  by  his  men. 

"They  don't  kill  these  days  unless  it's 
absolutely  necessary,  and  killing  that 
boy  wasn't  necessary.  It  can  only  serve 
to  make  Karst  more  determined,  more 
stubborn,  and  they  know  that."  Stone 
felt  Grout  was  holding  something  back. 

"If  they  were  going  to  kill,  you  mean 
they'd  kill  Karst?" 

"No.  Too  much  noise  and  publicity. 
But  why  the  boy,  I  don't  understand." 
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Deeani's  offices  were  housed  in  a  huge 
cream-colored  building  done  in  the  style 
of  the  'Nineties  of  the  last  century  and 
occupying  almost  half  a  square  block 
close  to  the  center  of  the  city.  An  impos- 
ing fagade,  Corinthian  columns  and  an 
entablature  with  an  old-fashioned  classi- 
cal frieze  showing  blind  Justice  and 
her  scales  seemed  an  anachronistic  and 
ironic  commentary  on  the  three  green 
guard  posts  outside.  Inside,  the  win- 
dows were  heavily  curtained  with  dark 
gray  velvet  drapes  that  kept  one  from 
seeing  in  or  out,  but  also  permitted  no 
light  to  enter.  Instead  the  huge  hall  was 
dimly  lit  with  weak  yellow  lamps  that 
cast  startling  shadows  on  the  high  ceil- 
ings and  walls.  Great  wooden  doors 
guarded  the  various  entryways,  but  all 
were  closed  off  except  one  small  door  on 
the  far  left  through  which  two  lines  of 
waiting  people  stretched  past  a  small 
glass-enclosed  cubicle. 

Stone  followed  Grout  onto  the  waiting 
line.  In  the  glass  cage  two  men  sat,  a 
Sten  gun  on  the  wall  behind  them  and 
next  to  it  a  great  square  nailboard  on 
which  were  hung  little  numbered  brass 
checks.  Each  man  going  in  presented 
an  identity  card  and  filled  out  a  written 
slip  stating  whom  he  was  going  to  see  and 
what  his  business  was.  In  return  he  got 
a  brass  check  permitting  him  to  enter. 
Those  coming  out  returned  the  num- 
bered brass  checks  to  get  their  identity 
papers  back.  The  written  slip  remained 
on  file.  A  simple,  efficient  method. 

When  their  turn  came.  Grout  spoke 
to  the  man  seated  at  the  desk  inside  the 
glass  cubicle.  Behind  him,  standing  next 
to  the  Sten  gun  was  a  tall,  terribly  thin 
man  with  a  face  like  a  tomahawk.  A 
heavy  black  moustache  and  a  livid  scar 
slashed  diagonally  across  the  bridge  of 
his  nose  from  his  right  cheek  to  the 
left  side  of  his  forehead  made  his  face 
seem  like  it  had  been  going  in  two  direc- 
tions at  once  and  had  only  just  been  held 
together.  His  left  hand  nervously  ran 
up  and  down  the  Sten-gun  barrel.  For 
an  instant  his  eyes  met  Stone's,  and 
Stone  was  sure  of  a  flash  of  recognition. 
When  he  continued  to  stare,  the  other 
man  deliberately  and  icily  turned  his 
eyes  away,  but  there  was  a  sardonic  hint 
of  a  smile,  and  his  hand  stayed  on  the 
gun  barrel. 

Stone  kept  staring  at  the  man,  examin- 
ing his  face  and  wanting  him  to  know 
it.  Wave  after  wave  of  hot  anger  burned 
through  him,  and  Stone  felt  his  muscles 
tense,  as  if  he  were  an  animal  readying 
itself  for  a  spring.  Grout's  voice  rose 
slightly  and  he  inquired  gruffly,  "What's 
the  matter.  Warren?  You're  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  your  eyes  are  blazing." 

Tossing  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  glass  cage.  Stone  ground  out  the 
words,  "Don't  turn  now.  But  the  man 
back  there,  next  to  the  Sten  gun." 

Grout  halted,  and  in  a  leisurely  man- 
ner began  to  relight  his  pipe.  As  he 
struck  the  flame,  he  looked  over  the  pipe 
bowl  toward  the  cubicle.  "I  see  him." 

"I  think  that's  the  totem-pole  type 
who  killed  Antun  Vuk." 

Stone  felt  more  than  saw  Grout's 
agitation,  but  the  voice  asked  quietly 
and  calmly,  "Are  you  sure?" 

"No.  The  room  was  pretty  dark." 

"Remember  him,"  Grout  advised, 
puffing  vigorously  and  snatching  another 
quick  look  at  the  man.  "I  will  too." 
Then,  taking  his  arm,  Grout  said, 
"Come  on,  let's  go  see  the  good  Doctor." 

The  entrance  for  them  turned  out  to 
be  at  the  far  corner  of  the  same  building 


but  obviously  set  up  for  guests.  Inside, 
tall  leaded  Romanesque  windows  were 
uncurtained  and  through  them  dgylight 
flooded  into  the  two-story  high  cupolaed 
anteroom.  Even  the  dim  gray  mornins; 
light  made  the  room  bright. 

They  were  expected.  From  behind  the 
only  desk  in  the  reception  room,  a  French 
antique,  a  slender,  dark-haired  man  in 
stylish,  Italian-tailored  clothes,  rose  and 
said  in  unaccented  English,  "Mister 
Grout,  Mister  Stone,  good  morning. 
Doctor  Decani  is  waiting  for  you." 

They  followed  him  through  the  doors, 
up  a  marble  staircase,  to  the  first  fl««r, 
and  were  ushered  into  a  large  waiting 
room  tastefully,  if  elaborately,  furnished 
in  Empire  style.  Heavy  gilt-framed 
paintings  of  pastoral  scenes  that  looked 
more  French  than  Yugoslav  decorated 
the  walls,  and  small  pieces  of  onyx  and 
marble  statuary  sat  on  various  small 
tables.  In  the  corner  of  the  room,  there 
was  an  enormous  and  beautifully  pro- 
portioned old  porcelain  stove.  A  male 
secretary  tried  to  tell  them  in  sign  lan- 
guage to  be  seated,  that  Doctor  Decani 
would  be  with  them  shortly.  Grout  in 
Serbo-Croat  and  Stone  in  German  said 
yes,  they  understood,  and  sat  down  on 
one  of  the  red  plush  divans.  Relieved, 
the  secretary  said,  "Molim"  and"  Please" 
and  went  back  to  his  desk. 

"The  usual  technique,"  Grout  said 
under  his  breath,  "is  a  good  long  wait, 
but  today  we'll  be  let  in  quickly." 

They  were.  The  doors  on  the  right 
led  to  Deeani's  office.  When  they  opened 
them,  another  set  of  heavy  doors  padded 
with  gray  leather  neatly  fastened  with  a 
rectangle  of  thick  brass  studs  faced 
them.  The  soundproofing  and  what  it 
connoted  made  them  hesitate  a  moment 
before  opening  that  set  of  doors. 

The  contrast  between  the  room  they 
had  just  left  and  the  one  they  had  en- 
tered left  Stone  feeling  he'd  been  el- 
bowed in  the  solar  plexus,  and  he 
realized  that  it  was  intended  to  do  just 
that.  As  stripped-down  as  a  military 
office  or  a  cabin  on  a  destroyer,  the  room 
was  painted  just  a  shade  lighter  than 
battleship  gray  and  filled  with  the  same 
color  gray  desk,  carpet,  and  bank  of 
metal  filing  cabinets— all  modern,  straight 
lines,  unrelieved  by  decoration,  and 
harshly  lit  by  overhead  fluorescent  lights. 
Four  spots  of  color  stood  out  in  the  room 
like  stains,  and  Stone's  eyes  sought  them 
out  in  relief:  three  big,  wine-colored 
leather  chairs,  with  the  same  brass  stud- 
ding as  had  been  on  the  gray  leather 
doors,  stood  grouped  around  the  desk, 
one  behind  the  two  in  front;  and  a 
colored  chromo  portrait  of  Marshal  Tito 
hung  directly  behind  the  desk  just  over 
Deeani's  head. 

Dumbfounded  by  the  room.  Stone 
stood  at  the  doorway,  taking  it  in,  and 
it  was  a  moment  before  he  was  aware 
that  Grout  was  already  halfway  acr 
the  room,  and  that  Decani  had  come 
out  from  behind  his  desk  to  meet  him. 
"Petar!"  "Maxim!"  The  first-name 
greetings  and  flood  of  swiftly  exchanged 
Serbo-Croat  that  came  with  a  European- 
style  embrace  between  the  two  men  sent 
uneasy  doubts  flaring  through  Stone. 
These  two  greeted  each  other  like  long- 
lost  brothers,  or  old  friends.  What  was 
going  on?  Decani  retreated  a  pace,  still 
holding  Grout  by  the  shoulders  though 
at  arm's  length,  and  said,  "But  we  must 
speak  English,  Maxim,  for  Mister  Stone's 
sake." 

Grout  also  stepped  back  and  Deeani's 
arms  fell  naturally  to  his  sides.  "You've 
met  Mister  Stone."  (Continued) 
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continued 

"Yes,"  Decani  said,  the  blue  lips 
smiling,  the  glasses  glinting,  "but  under 
somewhat  unfortunate  circumstances, 
Maxim.  We  got  a  call  last  night  from 
Mister  Stone's  hotel  that  there  had 
been  shooting  heard,  and  since  I  just 
happened  to  be  working  late  I  went 
along,  with  the  others,  to  investigate." 

"That  was  fortunate  for  Mister 
Stone,"  Grout  commented. 

"Yes,  it  was.  You  know  some  of  my 
people.  When  there's  a  murder,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  they  get  carried 
away.  They're  a  little  zealous." 

"Still  not  used  to  the  new  methods,  eh 
Petar?"  Grout  chuckled  obligingly. 

"Exactly,  Maxim.  Bad  habits  per- 
sist," Decani  said.  "But  we  found 
someone  had  been  killed  in  Mister 
Stone's  room,  an  Antun  Vuk  .  .  ." 
Decani  stopped  in  midsentence,  his  eyes 
glued  to  Grout's  face. 

"Vuk?  Antun  Vuk?  The  name  isn't 
familiar.  Did  I  know  the  man?"  Grout 
inquired,  blank-faced.  "And  you  thought 
Mister  Stone  was  involved,  Petar?" 
Grout  raised  his  voice  and  eyebrows 
together.  It  was  a  polished  if  somewhat 
theatrical  performance. 

"Well,  Maxim,  what  could  I  think? 
The  boy  was  in  Mister  Stone's  room 
dead,  shot.  Last  night  we  couldn't  be 
sure,  about  Mr.  Stone.  Now  we  are." 
He  went  on  briskly,  speaking  to  Stone. 
"Your  trip  here  seems  to  be  quite  legiti- 
mate. My  government  is,  therefore,  very 
eager  to  help  you.  In  fact,  I've  been 
asked  to  give  you  every  assistance.  The 
Ministry  of  Culture  is  delighted  for  you 
to  meet  our  best  writers,  and  we  are  go- 
ing ahead  to  make  some  appointments 
for  you.  This  afternoon,  you  have  your 
^rst  one.  You  will  meet  Eleanor  Hvar, 
our  foremost  English  and  American 
translator.  She  will  talk  to  you  about  the 
types  of  work  available  in  our  country, 
and  we  shall  arrange  for  you  to  see  any 
book  or  author  you  find  interesting. 
Also,  since  you  especially  wanted  to  see 
Konstantin  Karst,  I,  myself,  will  ar- 
range an  appointment  for  you  with 
him."  Decani's  blue  lips  fluttered  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  disarming 
smile,  but  remained  a  grimace. 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  see  Karst,  or 
anyone  else,  especially,"  Stone  said. 

"Has  Karst  written  a  new  book, 
Petar?"  Grout  asked. 

"Perhaps,  Maxim.  I  don't  know.  But 
after  all,  he  is  one  of  our  best  writers. 
Mister  Stone  should  at  least  talk  to 
him.  Don't  you  agree?" 

"He  was  once  a  very  fine  writer," 
Grout  said. 

"I'll  have  to  ring  you  up  about  Karst 
at  your  hotel,  Mister  Stone,  because  I 
don't  have  his  address  and  he  doesn't 
have  a  telephone.  Here,"  he  picked  a 
card  off  his  desk,  "is  Miss  Hvar's  ad- 
dress. You  can  find  her  place  very 
easily." 

Suddenly  all  three  of  them  seemed  to 
realize  that  they  were  still  standing. 
Decani  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  can't  ask  you 
to  sit  down  and  enjoy  our  customary 
hospitality,  some  coffee  and  rakija,  but 
it  is  a  very  busy  day  for  me,  and  that 
Antun  Vuk  murder  makes  it  even  busier." 

"Why  do  you  think  he  was  murdered, 
Petar?"  Grout  asked,  as  Decani  herded 
them  toward  the  door. 

Decani  shrugged.  "Who  knows?  Per- 
haps he  was  trying  to  rob  Mister 
Stone's  hotel  room  with  a  friend,  and 


the  friend  killed  him.  Some  of  the  people 
at  the  hotel  saw  another  man  there,  but 
not  very  clearly."  He  turned  to  Stone 
with  a  forced  grin.  "You  know,  some  of 
our  people— the  young  ones  especially— 
think  all  Americans  are  rich." 

"Well,  aren't  they?"  Grout  asked  al- 
most gaily. 

"In  some  ways  they  are,  Maxim," 
Decani  said,  unsmiling,  "and  in  some 
ways  they're  not." 

In  the  cupolated  waiting  room  down- 
stairs, the  young  man  in  the  Italian-style 
suit  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  Stone 
walked  to  the  outer  door  in  front  of 
Grout  and  pulled  sharply  at  the  door 
handle.  The  door,  which  he  had  expected 
to  open  easily,  was  locked  and  didn't 
give  an  inch  so  that  Stone  staggered 
back.  Grout  burst  out  laughing.  "War- 
ren, you're  not  used  to  this  part  of  the 
world  yet.  Getting  into  these  buildings  is 
hard  enough,  but  getting  out  is  much 
harder.  You  don't  exit  from  the  scene 
until  they're  ready  to  let  you."  Grout 
walked  to  the  antique  French  desk  and 
began  to  run  his  hands  along  the  bottom 
edge.  "Probably  there's  a  little  release 
mechanism  here  somewhere." 

"Pardon."  It  was  the  secretary  in  the 
Italian  suit.  He  had  come  up  so  silently 
that  neither  of  them  had  heard  him.  He 
reached  past  Grout,  touched  a  part  of 
the  desk,  a  small  buzz  sounded  and  the 
door  clicked  open.  Grout  pulled  it  wide 
and  stood  aside  for  Stone  to  pass  through ; 
then,  bowing  slightly  to  the  man  at  the 
buzzer,  he  followed. 

"A  matter  of  doors  and  postures," 
Stone  said  after  they  had  walked  several 
streets  in  silence.  "I  went  in  expecting 
all  kinds  of  trouble  from  Decani,  and  he 
tells  me  he's  eager  to  help  me  find  books 
and  authors,  hands  me  an  appointment 
with  this  translator  woman,  and  even 
promises  to  arrange  for  me  to  see  Kon- 
stantin Karst.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  trying 
to  knock  a  door  down  that  someone 
opened  just  before  my  shoulder  got  there 
and  I  went  flying  on  my  face.  Then,  just 
when  I'm  beginning  to  feel  that  maybe 
the  whole  thing's  a  mistake,  I  get 
knocked  down  by  a  door  that  won't 
open  when  it  should." 

"Death  hath  a  thousand  doors  to  let  out 
life.  I  shall  find  one,"  Grout  quoted 
softly  and  sadly. 

"You  know  that  Massinger  line!" 
Stone  exclaimed.  "It's  haunted  me  for 
years,  especially  during  the  war." 

"Don't  forget  it.  Warren.  Keep  it  in 
mind  here  all  the  time,"  Grout  said  em- 
phatically. "All  the  time." 

"But  why  ?  Everything  seems  straight- 
ened out  now,  doesn't  it?" 

"You  don't  really  believe  that  mock- 
ery in  there  straightened  anything  out, 
do  you.  Warren?"  Grout  showed  an  edge 
of  impatience  in  his  voice  for  the  first 
time.  "It's  too  true  to  be  good,  as  the 
vulgar  expression  goes.  That  talk  with 
Decani  complicates  matters.  For  one 
thing,  I'm  convinced— don't  ask  me 
why  or  how  because  I  don't  know— that 
Decani's  boys  didn't  kill  Antun  Vuk, 
and  that  they're  just  as  eager  to  find 
out  who  did  as  we  are." 

"We  are?" 

"We  are.  Listen,  Warren,  sometimes 
let  your  guts  choose  for  you,  like  back 
there  with  that  skinny  hoodlum.  Some- 
times your  guts  have  more  brains  than 
your  head." 

"You  mean  I'm  stupid." 

"No,  you  know  that's  not  what  I 
mean.  It's  just  that  you're  trying  so 
hard  to  be  detached  that  you're  making 
yourself  a  zombie."  (Continued) 
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continued 

"That  s  what  my  ex-wife  used  to  say 
all  the  time." 

"Well,  maybe  she  was  right.  You 
know  you  care  what  happened  to  that 
boy,  Antun  Vuk." 

"Well,  maybe  ex-wives  are  smarter 
than  we  give  them  credit  for." 

Grout  changed  the  subject.  "Remem- 
ber something  you  said  a  little  while 


back,  about  Karst's  former  high  pow- 
ered friends?  You  said  they  suspected 
he  had  written  a  book  about  them  and 
for  one  reason  or  another  weren't  willing 
or  able  to  do  anything  about  it?" 
"Yes.  So  what?" 

"I  think  you've  just  been  picked  to 
get  Karst's  book  for  them." 

Stone  thought  that  over.  "You  mean. 
Decani  arranges  for  me  to  see  Karst. 
Karst  gives  me  the  book.  Then  they  take 
the  book  away  from  me.  A,  B,  C." 

"The  plan  has  all  the  virtues  of  sim- 
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plicity.  And  you  do  the  dirty  work  for 
them.  In  the  present  circumstances  they 
don't  want  to  make  Karst  a  hero,  a  focus 
for  discontent  or  resistance.  Most  of  all 
they  don't  want  him  to  become  a  way 
of  organizing  a  second  political  party. 
That's  the  crux.  If  they  pick  you  up  at 
the  border  with  Karst's  manuscript, 
they  get  you  both.  They  get  you  for 
smuggling  an  illegal  manuscript.  They 
get  him  for  violating  their  State  Secrets 
law.  That  law  is  wide  enough  to  drive  a 
truck  through.  They  could  get  Karst  for 
that  even  if  he  gives  you  his  date  of 
birth." 

"But  why  not  just  take  it  from  Karst  ?" 

"Probably  they  think  that  if  they  did 
it  that  way  it  would  look  bad  and  might 
get  them  more  organized  opposition,  not 
less.  This  way,  you're  a  foreigner,  an 
American  imperialist  no  less,  and  he's 
collaborating  with  the  enemies  of  the 
country." 

"Well,  what  do  I  do  now?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Grout  said.  "I'll  have 
to  talk  to  Townsend  first." 

"Townsend?  Why  him?  Is  he  your 
boss?" 

"Not  exactly,  but  I'll  have  to  tell  him 
what  the  situation  is." 

"You're  not  going  to  tell  him  about 
Karst's  note  to  me,  are  you?" 

"I  must.  Warren.  It's  my  duty." 

"I  always  thought  duty  was  some- 
thing you  expected  of  others,"  Stone 
said  bitterly,  "or  was  that  just  a  Wilde 
notion?  I  told  you  about  those  notes  in 
confidence." 

"It's  for  your  own  good,  Warren. 
Decani  knows  that  Karst  tried  to  get  in 
touch  with  you  because  he  knows  about 
Antun  Vuk.  Our  people  have  to  know." 

"I  told  you  personally,  not  officially, 
Maxim." 

Grout  lowered  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 
then  raised  them  and  looked  directly 
into  Stone's  face.  "I'm  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment here,  '  he  said  tiredly.  "I've  got  a 
job  to  do— there  are  no  personal  con- 
fidences and  no  personal  friends." 

"Your  job  is  to  tell  Townsend?" 

"Yes." 

"And  if  I  mentioned  to  Decani  or 
Townsend  that  you  told  me  who  Antun 
Vuk  was?" 

"I  don't  think  you'd  do  that,  and  be- 
sides, it  wouldn't  do  any  good." 

"No,  probably  not,"  Warren  ad- 
mitted. "Why  Townsend?" 

"At  the  embassy  he's  in  charge  of  this 
sort  of  thing.  I  can't  tell  you  any  more 
than  that." 

"You  mean  he's  the  intelligence  offi- 
cer, the  CIA  man?" 

"I  can't  discuss  that  with  you.  War- 
ren." An  unpleasant,  uneasy  quiet  fell 
between  them.  "I'm  sorry,  but  that's 
the  way  it  is.  I  must  report  what  you 
said  to  me,  even  in  confidence.  You 
can't  trust  anyone  anywhere,  but  cer- 
tainly not  here.  Don't  even  trust  me," 
Grout  said  bitterly  in  a  harsh  voice. 

"I  can  see  that  now,  and  I'll  remem- 
ber it,"  Stone  replied. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  go  to  see  this 
translator  with  you?"  Grout  asked. 

"So  you  can  report  what  I  say  to 
Townsend?" 

"That's  not  necessary.  Warren." 

"Do  you  know  Eleanor  Hvar?" 

"No,  I  don't,  but  I  have  heard  of  her. 
And  I've  seen  some  of  her  translations. 
They're  excellent." 

"If  I  have  to  play  a  lone  hand,"  Stone 
said,  "I  might  as  well  start  learning  to 
play  it.  And  since,  as  you  so  wisely 
pointed  out,  I  ought  not  to  trust  any- 


one, not  even  you,  I  think  I'd  prefer  to 
go  by  myself." 

"Are  you  sure  you  trust  yourself?" 
Grout  asked,  very  softly.  • 

"Not  much.  But  more  than  I  trust 
anyone  else  right  now,"  Stone  said 
promptly.  "Zombie  or  no." 

Grout  put  out  his  hand,  but  Stone  ig- 
nored it.  Reluctantly,  Grout  lowered  it, 
and  began  to  take  out  his  pipe  things 
again.  "I'll  call  you  later  in  the  day. 
Keep  in  touch,  will  you  Warren?" 

"I'll  keep  in  touch,"  Stone  agreed. 
"Besides,  if  you  want  me,  Decani's  sure 
to  know  where  I  am."  Then  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  walked  away,  leaving 
Grout  refilling  his  pipe  from  the  oilskin 
pouch,  and  followed  by  his  soft-voiced 
advice,  "Be  careful,  Warren.  Careful." 

Eleanor  Hvar  lived  not  far  from  Stone's 
hotel  on  one  of  those  many  narrow  side 
streets  that  twisted  and  turned  away 
from  the  center  of  the  city  as  if  in  an- 
guish. At  first,  because  the  streets  were 
poorly  marked  and  many  houses  had  no 
numbers.  Stone  couldn't  find  her  place. 
He  had  refused  to  ask  anyone  at  the 
hotel  how  to  get  there,  and  had  politely 
ignored  the  doorman's  too  quickly  flagged 
waiting  taxi  as  he  left  the  hotel.  Grout 
had  warned  him  to  be  careful.  Well,  he 
was  going  to  be  careful,  very  careful.  He 
had  a  street  map  of  the  city  and  he  could 
find  Eleanor  Hvar's  house  by  himself. 

As  he  went,  Stone  watched  to  see  if  he 
was  being  followed,  stopping  to  look  into 
store  windows  where  he  could  see  what 
was  behind  him.  He  felt  melodramatic 
and  foolish,  as  if  he  were  acting  a  role  in 
a  Hitchcock  movie.  But  his  bumbling 
stops  to  look  at  street  signs  and  num- 
bers, and  gawking  in  shop  windows,  paid 
off:  Someone  was  following  him,  a  non- 
descript bland-faced  man  in  a  shabby 
loden  coat,  carrying  an  oddly  weighted- 
down  scuffed  brown  leather  briefcase. 
Whichever  way  Stone  turned,  the  loden 
coat  followed,  discreetly  keeping  a  block 
or  so  behind  him  and  occasionally  switch- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  street  to  another. 

When  Stone  found  Eleanor  Hvar's 
street,  he  deliberately  passed  it  by  and 
continued  about  three-quarters  of  the 
way  to  the  next  street.  Then  he  stopped, 
trying  to  appear  as  confused  as  he  could, 
and  looked  around.  He  made  the  first 
awkward  steps  as  if  he  were  going  back 
the  way  he  came  and  slowly,  but  quite 
naturally,  the  loden  coat,  now  facing 
him,  paused  at  a  house  entrance,  rang 
and  went  inside.  It  was  what  Stone  had 
counted  on.  He  swiveled  and  sprinted 
down  the  rest  of  the  street,  turned  sharply 
left,  noting  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye 
that  the  loden  coat  had  not  come  out 
yet.  Stone  raced  up  the  other  street  until 
he  found  what  he  was  looking  for— 
houses  with  alleyways  and  yards  through 
which  he  could  backtrack  to  Eleanor 
Hvar's  block. 

A  high  stone  fence  almost  completely 
hid  Eleanor  Hvar's  one-story  house  and 
Stone,  still  throwing  glances  behind  him, 
breathlessly  pushed  the  bell  and  pounded 
impatiently  on  the  iron  latticework 
gate.  As  he  was  about  to  try  to  force  it, 
the  gate  was  pulled  open  slightly  from 
inside  and  a  dark,  large-eyed  face  looked 
out.  Stone  quickly  shouldered  through 
the  opening,  past  the  girl,  and  slammed 
•the  gate  shut  behind  him.  There  was  still 
no  sign  of  the  loden  coat,  for  the  moment 
at  least  he  had  eluded  him.  Taking  the 
girl's  arm.  Stone  towed  her  half-running 
after  him  up  the  path  to  the  house  and 
through  the  open  door.  Only  in  the  dark- 
ened vestibule  did  he  {Continued) 
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stop  to  catch  his  breath,  softly  close  the 
door  behind  them,  and  apologize.  "My 
regrets,"  he  said  in  French.  "I  am  Mon- 
sieur Warren  Stone  and  I  have  an  ap- 
pointment with  Madame  Hvar.  Would 
you  please  tell  her  that  I  have  arrived?" 

"But  certainly,  I  shall  tell  her,"  the 
girl  replied  in  accurate  French,  and  for 
an  instant  Stone  thought  he  caught  an 
ironic  note  in  her  voice.  "Will  you  come 
into  the  salon  and  catch  your  breath?" 

"Yes,  thank  you  very  much,"  Stone 
said,  aware  now  that  he  was  breathing 
hard,  and  that  his  heart  was  pounding, 
but  feeling  his  body  alive  and  tingling 
with  the  effort  and  excitement. 

He  followed  her  stiff  back  and  slap- 
ping red-leather  clogs  down  a  small  cor- 
ridor, through  half-glazed  French  doors, 
into  a  sizable  room  whose  high  windows 
faced  a  small  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  There,  gratefully,  Stone  slumped 
into  an  armchair  and  lit  a  cigarette,  lis- 
tening to  the  homely,  comforting  sound 
of  the  girl's  retreating  leather  clogs  and 
letting  his  breathing  and  blood  pressure 
settle  down  to  normal.  The  afternoon 
light  poured  monochrome  gra\"s  into  the 
room  mottling  a  wall  of  books  that  went 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  Paintings  and  sculp- 
tures were  everywhere.  Some  framed 
canvases  hung  on  the  walls,  cithers  were 
stacked  against  the  Ixiokcases. 

The  sculpture  was  mostl>-  metal  fig- 
ures of  soldiers  in  combat.  One  was  mag- 
nificent. .\bout  two  feet  high,  it  sat  in 
solitary  splendor  on  a  large  paper-littered 
desk,  and  was  silhouetted  against  the 
gray  light. 

Stone  rose  and  went  to  the  desk.  Lift- 
ing the  sculpture,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  it  so  heavy,  but  its  rough  texture 
and  the  cold  feel  of  the  metal  pleased  his 
fingers.  As  he  raised  it  to  the  level  of  his 
eyes,  it  was  wreathed  in  his  cigarette 
smoke,  which  made  it  seem  more 
dramatic. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  The  sudden  ques- 
tion in  English  so  startled  him  that  he 
almost  dropped  the  bronze.  Carefully, 
Stone  set  it  back  on  the  desk  before  turn- 
ing to  answer.  He  was  even  more  discon- 
certed because  facing  him  was  the  same 
girl  who  had  let  him  in,  only  now  she  no 
k)nger  wore  the  red  clogs,  but  English 
walking  shoes. 

"You  are  Madame  Hvar?" 

"I'm  Eleanor  Hvar,"  she  said,  nodding. 
"Do  you  always  make  such  entrances?" 

"Someone  was  following  me,"  Stone 
said  abashed,  knowing  how  ridiculous 
that  sounded. 

"A  lady,  I  hope?" 

"Anyone  following  me,  Madame  Hvar, 
would  not  be  a  lady,"  Stone  said,  trying 
to  take  her  bantering  tone  but  not  quite 
succeeding.  "No,  it  was  a  man  in  a  loden 
coat  carrying  a  small  brown  briefcase." 

"Everyone  in  Eastern  Europe  carries 
a  briefcase,  from  ditchdiggers  to  tram 
drivers.  It  has  the  day's  lunch  in  it,  and 
it  makes  them  feel  important.  And  Amer- 
icans i.i  this  part  of  the  world  always 
think  they're  being  followed.  The  secret 
police,  you  know."  She  threw  her  head 
back  and  laughed,  but  her  laugh  did  not 
ring  true.  Stone  really  looked  at  Eleanor 
Hvar  for  the  first  time.  An  aura  of  dark- 
ne.ss  came  from  her  like  a  wave  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him.  Her  black 
hair  was  parted  in  the  center  and  drawn 
tightly  back  under  a  white  silk  band  into 
a  hairpinned  dark  pool  that  lapped  at 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  She  wore  no 


makeup,  which  emphasized  her  heavily 
lashed  black  eyes.  Her  skin  was  dark. 
Neither  the  hint  of  pallor  beneath  nor 
the  even  white  teeth  of  the  too  wide 
laughing  mouth  relieved  the  overall 
darkling  sense  of  menace. 

She  put  on  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  in  what  seemed  almost  an 
official  manner,  asked,  "And  now  what 
can  I  do  for  you.  Mister  Stone?" 

"Are  you  afraid,  Mrs.  Hvar?"  Stone 
stopped. 

"Anyone  who  is  not  afraid  in  our 
world  rapidly  leaves  it,"  she  replied. 
"And  I'm  Miss  Hvar.  That  man,"  she 
pointed  to  the  bronze  on  the  desk,  "was 
not  afraid.  He  was  my  husband,  Mirko 
Sutnjak.  He's  dead.  I  have  used  my  own 
name  for  a  long  time." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Stone  said,  but  for  what 
he  wasn't  quite  sure. 

They  smoked  in  silence  for  a  while  un- 
til Eleanor  Hvar  said  quite  formally, 
"Doctor  Decani  said  that  you  repre- 
sented one  of  the  best  literary  agencies 
in  America." 

"He  flattered  me.  I'm  a  partner  in  a 
small  literary  agency.  We  are  interested 
in  adding  some  of  your  country's  writers 
and  books  to  our  list,"  Stone  replied, 
equally  formal.  "Doctor  Decani  said  you 
were  the  country's  foremost  translator 
of  English  and  American  books,  and  of 
your  own  country's  books  into  English. 
Because  I  know  almost  nothing  of  your 
literature,  he  thought  you  would  be  just 
the  person  to  help  me  meet  the  right 
writers  and  buy  the  right  books." 

"Doctor  Decani  was  also  flattering 
me.  "Are  you  interested  in  our  books  for 
political  or  literary  reasons?" 

This  time  Stone  laughed.  "I  wondered 
how  soon  we'd  get  to  that.  I  could  give 
you  a  stock  answer  and  say  that  I'm  in- 
terested in  books  that  make  money. 
That  would  give  the  proper  American 
materialist  stereotype.  But  the  fact  is 
that  I  like  books.  And  all  kinds.  I  even 
like  books  whose  politics  and  morals  I 
don't  agree  with,  simply  because  they 
are  well-written  or  intensely  felt." 

That  seihied  to  ease  the  tension  a  lit- 
tle and  she  showed  him  her  books,  of 
which  she  obviously  was  very  proud. 
.Apparently  it  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  to  collect  them,  and  they  rep- 
resented a  choice  selection  of  the  best  in 
English  and  American  literature,  cheek 
by  jowl  with  a  collection  of  Russian  and 
Soviet  books.  Not  only  did  Eleanor  Hvar 
have  the  19th-century  classics,  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  Hawthorne  and  Mel- 
ville, Dostoevski  and  Tolstoi,  but  also  the 
up-to-date  British  "Angries"  and  Amer- 
ican "Beats"  as  well  as  the  "thaw"  liter- 
ature of  the  Soviet  Union. 

"That's  a  very  nonpartisan  collec- 
tion," Stone  said. 

"The  partisan  days  are  over,"  Eleanor 
Hvar  said  bitterly,  assuming  a  meaning 
of  the  word  Stone  had  not  intended.  "I 
like  your  American  writers,"  she  contin- 
ued, as  if  trying  to  make  up  for  some- 
thing, "and  your  books.  They  are  strong 
and  colorful  and  international,  not  like 
ours,  which  are  only  for  this  little  world 
here,  this  small  space  of  earth.  But  your 
books  are  like  that  sculpture"— she 
pointed  to  the  bronze  on  the  desk  —  "they 
have  a  hole  in  the  middle"— she  clutched 
her  fist  to  her  flat  belly— "where  there 
should  be  heart  and  hope."  Awkwardly, 
as  if  she  had  changed  her  mind  about 
something,  she  stood  up,  took  her  glasses 
off,  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  have  a 
walk,  Mister  Stone?  I've  been  working 
since  early  morning  and  haven't  been 
out  in  the  fresh  air.  If  you  have  not  seen 


our  Kalemegdan  yet,  I  should  enjoy 
showing  it  to  you." 

He  had  not  seen  Kalemegdan  and  said 
he  would  be  glad  for  her  company^  for 
such  an  expert  guide,  but  she  ignored 
his  half-jocular  tone  of  gallantry  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  moment.  Stone 
sat  and  smoked  his  cigarette  down  to  a 
stub,  wondering  why  he  felt  like  a  turtle 
on  its  back,  undersides  bare  and  vulner- 
able. This  was  the  second  person  in  a 
single  day  with  whom  he  felt  that  small 
sunburst  of  intimacy  and  affection  that 
he  had  not  felt  with  others  for  years. 
Maxim  Grout.  And  now  Eleanor  Hvar. 
Why  now  and  here?  Why  so  swiftly  and 
abruptly?  Why  for  people  he  was  not 
even  sure  were  friendly?  Was  it  the 
shock  of  An  tun  Vuk's  murder?  The  dan- 
ger and  excitement  of  it?  Or  simply  that 
in  the  course  of  events,  the  time  had 
come  for  his  shell  to  crack?  No,  he  said 
to  himself.  No,  these  people  don't  con- 
cern me.  But  inside  it  was  as  if  a  strong 
wind  were  blowing  through  a  narrow 
opening  in  a  window  and  he  couldn't  get 
the  sash  slammed. 

Eleanor  Hvar  came  back  into  the 
room  without  his  seeing  or  hearing  her, 
but  now  she  was  wearing  perfume,  a 
light  lingering  scent  of  lily  of  the  valley, 
that  reminded  him  of  Paris  and  the 
muguet,  and  that  told  him  she  was  there. 
Without  speaking,  he  stood  up  and  fol- 
lowed her  out  of  the  house,  taking  one 
last  look  at  the  bronze  on  the  desk. 

In  the  street,  wary  but  casual.  Stone 
looked  to  see  if  the  loden  coat  had 
tracked  him,  but  no  one  was  visible.  Still 
he  was  not  relieved.  As  they  walked,  he 
only  half-listened  to  Eleanor  Hvar  as  she 
talked  about  how  she  hated  Belgrade 
because,  aside  from  Kalemegdan,  there 
wasn't  a  building  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  city.  The  city  she  loved 
was  Dubrovnik,  old  and  walled,  and  in 
many  ways  still  the  same  17th  century 
city  of  Ragusa.  There  she  felt  at  home. 
She  even  kept  a  small  flat  in  Dubrovnik, 
but,  of  course,  most  of  the  publishing  was 
in  Belgrade,  so  she  had  to  live  there  most 
of  the  year  if  she  was  to  do  her  work. 

Stone  managed  to  nod  at  the  proper 
intervals,  to  say  that  American  publish- 
ing too  was  centered  in  New  York,  and 
if  you  were  a  translator  it  paid  to  live 
there  or  close  by,  but  he  was  watching  a 
small  green  Italian  Fiat  that  seemed  to 
be  driving  much  too  slowly  behind  them 
and  in  the  same  direction  they  were 
walking.  As  they  turned  off  the  street 
into  Kalemegdan  Park,  the  Fiat  contin- 
ued on  its  way  and  Stone  was  relieved. 
When  he  looked  at  Eleanor  Hvar's  dark 
profile,  the  short  straight  nose,  the  fine 
sculptured  cheekbones,  the  almost  too- 
determined  jut  of  jaw,  her  features 
blended  into  a  face  that  might  have  been 
carved  on  the  bowsprit  of  one  of  those 
Ragusan  galleys  whose  pictures  he  had 
seen  in  history  books.  Only  then,  by  the 
face's  beautiful  remoteness,  did  Stone 
realize  that  Eleanor  Hvar  too  was  talk- 
ing with  only  half  her  mind  and  thinking 
of  other  things. 

Kalemegdan  is  the  ridge  overlooking 
the  joining  of  the  Danube  and  Sava  riv- 
ers, the  strategic  high  ground  for  which 
so  many  have  fought  and  destroyed 
Belgrade:  Avars,  Celts,  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans; Turks,  Hungarians,  Austriansand 
Nazis;  and  a  dozen  others  of  which  Stone 
had  never  heard.  Telling  of  its  history, 
which  was  really  the  history  of  the  city 
and  of  Serbia  and  a  good  part  of  the  fate 
of  Central  Europe,  Eleanor  Hvar  spoke 
in  an  emotionless  voice  {Continued) 
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contiytued 

that  charged  what  she  said  with  more 
feeling  than  it  otherwise  might  have. 
"Belgrade,"  she  said,  "has  been  leveled 
some  thirty-five  times."  And  there  was 
more  than  pity  and  anger  in  her  voice; 
there  was  also  a  kind  of  perverse  pride. 
For  being  leveled,  or  for  rising  again, 
Stone  wondered,  and  remembered  that 
bronze  figure  struggling  to  its  feet. 

"No  wonder  there  are  no  buildings 
older  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  for 
you  to  admire,"  Stone  commented. 

They  were  walking  through  the  park 
where  soldiers  and  lovers  strolled  in 
groups,  and  mothers  with  children,  and 
old  people  sat  on  the  benches.  It  looked 
like  Central  Park  in  New  York,  or  Fair- 
mount  Park  in  Philadelphia,  only  shab- 
bier and  smaller. 

Quietly  Eleanor  Hvar  told  him  what 
Belgrade  was  like  on  April  6,  1941,  when 
the  Liiftiraffe  smashed  it  to  bits.  "They 
killed  my  parents,  but  even  after  I  found 
them,  saw  them,  I  couldn't  believe  my 
father  and  mother  were  really  dead. 
Only  later,  much  later  did  it  come  home 
to  me.  It  was  the  end  of  my  life,  I 
thought  then,  but  it  was  only  the  end  of 
my  youth.  I  was  sixteen  years  old." 

Spontaneously,  Stone  reached  out  and 
touched  her  arm,  but  she  jumped  back 
as  if  she'd  been  burned.  Her  face  dark- 
ened. "I  don't  know  why  I'm  talking 
such  rot,"  she  said  impatiently. 

As  she  moved  away  from  him.  Stone 
knew  he  had  touched  something  in  her. 
More  for  her  than  for  himself,  Stone 
tried  to  tell  her  what  April  1941  had 
been  like  for  him.  He  had  just  come 
home  from  college  for  Easter  vacation  to 
announce  to  his  mother  and  grandfather 
that  he  was  going  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 
He  had,  in  fact,  already  enlisted  and  was 
to  report  for  duty  after  his  graduation  in 
June.  His  grandfather  had  advised  him 
to  wait.  "You  know.  Warren,"  he  said, 
"what  this  will  do  to  your  mother?"  It 
was  a  plain  statement  of  fact  more  than 
a  question— and  Stone  had  only  winced, 
not  answered. 

Later,  in  a  ditch  next  to  the  road  that 
went  up  to  Arnhem  from  Eindhoven, 
Stone  had  received  his  mother's  letter 
with  the  news  of  his  grandfather's  death. 
His  grandfather  had  not  mentioned  what 
it  would  do  to  him:  he  was  not  that  kind 
of  man.  And  in  another  April,  that  last 
green  April  of  the  war,  so  green  after  the 
bitter  white  winter,  in  a  hospital  in 
Troyes,  the  telegram  from  his  grand- 
father's lawyer  told  him,  with  profes- 
sional euphemism,  that  his  mother  "had 
passed  on"  and,  as  the  sole  surviving 
relative,  the  Stone  estate  was  all  his. 

She  barely  grazed  his  coatsleeve  with 
her  fingernaik,  when  he  had  finished, 
and  it  might  even  have  been  an  accident. 
"You  never  had  children  with  your  wife?" 
she  asked  with  that  fine  feminine  irrele- 
vance that  Stone  knew  was  anything  but. 

"No.  Nor  with  anyone  else,  so  far  as  I 
know,"  he  replied,  trying  to  grin.  "I'm 
the  last  Stone  of  my  house." 

"And  I  the  last  of  mine." 

They  had  now  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Kalemegdan  ridge.  Looming  above  them, 
on  a  high  stone  pillar  and  plinth  stood  a 
monumental  gray  stone  statue,  its  back 
turned  on  them  and  the  city,  looking  out 
into  the  distance  to  the  north.  "That," 
she  said,  pointing  u[)  at  it,  "is  the  fa- 
mous Mestrovic  statue,  'i'hc  VicUir,  some- 
times called  Thf  llirald  of  V idonj,  or 
The  Messenyer  of  Vuiorij,  depending  on 


who  does  the  translating,  put  up  after 
the  First  World  War  .  .  ." 

Their  eyes  met  and  even  before  she 
could  finish  the  sentence,  they  began  to 
laugh,  laughing  until  tears  came,  unable 
to  stop,  while  passersby,  mostly  young 
soldiers  arm-in-arm  with  their  girls, 
strolled  past  and  looked  at  them  curi- 
ously. When  they  were  laughed  out, 
though  still  trembling,  they  stood  next 
to  each  other  on  the  promontory,  peer- 
ing over  the  parapet,  down  the  steep 
banks  past  the  broken  battlements,  the 
scrub  trees  and  shrubs,  to  the  peacefully 
flowing  gray-green  Sava. 

After  an  interval,  Eleanor  Hvar  took 
up  her  role  as  guide  once  more.  She 
talked  until  Stone  asked  if  there  was  a 
restaurant  above,  and  when  she  said  yes, 
he  took  her  arm  and  they  set  out  for  it. 

The  restaurant  was  scarcely  what  Stone 
expected.  A  low-ceilinged  room  with 
bare  walls,  a  few  wooden  chairs  and 
tables  without  tablecloths,  and  a  small 
bar.  It  was  dingy  and  depressing.  The 
only  colorful  thing  in  the  room  was  the 
huge  red  and  yellow  and  chrome  juke- 
box which  dominated  it.  They  chose  an 
empty  table  away  from  it,  in  the  far  cor- 
ner, next  to  an  open  window.  The  waiter 
came  and  there  was  the  momentary  em- 
barrassment and  linguistic  confusion  of 
having  her  order  for  him.  He  told  her  he 
wanted  coffee  and  rakija,  and  after  she 
had  ordered,  they  sat  back  to  look  around 
the  room. 

Only  a  few  of  the  other  tables  were 
occupied,  mostly  by  young  people,  all 
clustered  about  the  big  illuminated  juke- 
box. Glowing  in  the  dusk,  it  seemed  to 
Stone  like  some  ritual  campfire  around 
which  the  savages  made  their  ring.  A 
few  of  them  were  in  uniform,  and  the 
others  all  had  a  familiar  look,  their  own 
special  uniform  that  Stone  had  seen  in 
New  York  and  London  and  Frankfurt: 
duck-tail  haircuts  and  pony  tails,  tight 
skirts  and  pants,  both  worn  too  short, 
smoking  cigarettes  dripping  from  their 
lips  or  hands;  they  even  had  bottles  of 
soft  drinks  on  the  table  in  front  of  them. 
One  put  a  coin  into  the  jukebox  and  its 
lights  began  to  flash  on  the  dirty  walls, 
and  the  blaring  music  of  the  twist 
boomed.  Until  the  record  ended,  they 
could  not  talk. 

"It  is  hard  to  understand  them,"  she 
said,  looking  quizzically  at  them.  "They 
are  not  at  all  like  what  we  were." 

They  drank  their  coffee  and  rakija  in 
silence.  Out  of  the  window  Stone  saw  the 
quiet  green  flow  of  the  Sava,  the  few 
boats  on  the  river,  and  the  evening  low- 
ering. A  strange  sense  of  peace  and  quiet 
stole  through  him  which  he  did  not  try 
to  understand. 

In  front  of  the  jukebox,  a  boy  and  girl 
began  to  twist,  shaking  as  if  with  fever, 
their  eyes  and  faces  blank,  not  looking 
at  each  other  and  dancing  apart,  yet 
their  movements  coordinated  as  if  their 
limbs  were  strung  together  with  hidden 
cords.  Again,  Stone  saw  the  barbarian 
rituals,  some  twitching  muscular  offer- 
ing to  appease  the  effigy  of  the  new  gods 
of  industrialism:  the  jukebox.  We're  still 
here  and  alive,  they  seemed  to  be  saying 
to  the  machine:  Listen  to  us  make  noise ! 
Look  at  us  dance !  They  didn't  touch  each 
other— theirs  was  a  cold,  private  frenzy, 
and  that  more  than  anything  made  it 
vulgar.  Then  one  of  the  boys  in  faded 
tight  blue  jeans  who,  but  for  the  Slavic 
cast  of  his  features,  might  have  been 
from  Iowa,  stood  up  and  walked  over  to 
them.  "American?"  he  said,  pointing  a 
finger  at  Stone's  chest.  Stone  nodded, 
his  muscles  beginning  to  tense. 


"Tmst?"  the  boy  in  blue  jeans  asked. 

Stone  shook  his  head. 

The  next  question  was  not  in  English, 
and  Eleanor  Hvar,  without  seemftig  to 
intrude,  explained.  "He  wants  to  know 
if  you  are  acquainted  with  Elvis  Presley, 
Chubby  Checkers,  and  several  other  jazz 
musicians  in  America." 

"Tell  him  I  went  out  with  Benny 
Goodman  and  'The  Big  Apple,'"  Stone 
grinned,  relaxing  again. 

"What?"  she  asked,  puzzled. 

"Tell  him  I  don't  know  any  of  the  new 

So  soft  yoil 
forget  them 
so  safe  thai 
you  can..... 
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jazz  musicians."  She  translated.  The 
i)(i.\  's  face  fell.  He  half-turned  back  to 
his  companions,  who  were  watching,  and 
ill  the  air  in  front  of  Stone,  with  his 
two  forefingers,  he  drew  a  square.  Stone 
burst  into  laughter.  He  guessed  he  was 
a  stiuare,  at  that.  The  boy  grinned, 
abashed,  and  stuck  out  his  hand.  Stone 
shook  it,  and  then  the  boy  went  back 
to  his  friends.  Someone  put  another  coin 
into  the  jukebo-x  and  Elvis  Presley  began 
to  stomp. 

The  boy  reminded  Stone  of  Antun 
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Vuk  and  the  small  feeling  of  peace  that 
had  stolen  through  him,  born  of  the 
smell  of  Eleanor  Hvar's  perfumed  pres- 
ence, the  Turkish  coffee  and  the  rakija, 
and  the  slow  descent  of  darkness  over 
the  inscrutable  pulse  of  the  Sava,  evapo- 
rated. It  left  as  swiftly  and  mysteriously 
as  it  had  come.  Stone  paid  the  check  and 
they  went  out  past  the  table  of  young 
people  still  smoking,  nursing  their  Cokes, 
and  twisting.  The  boy  who  had  talked  to 
them  smiled  and  waved  good-bye. 

Outside,  the  evening  hovered  in  the 
air.  The  moon,  already  out,  was  hidden 
behind  a  heavy  cloud  it  had  chalkily  out- 
lined. Walking  down  the  narrow  winding 
path  and  steep  steps,  Stone  saw  the 
round  blob  of  the  loden  coat  and  the 
lean  sway  of  the  totem-pole  shadow  at 
the  same  instant,  like  some  obscene  sil- 
houette of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  coming  up  toward  them.  Roughly, 
Stone  took  Eleanor  Hvar's  arm  and 
pushed  her. 

"Run !"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "Make 
believe  you  don't  know  me.  Get  away 
from  here." 

He  felt  her  bleep  fiex  and  her  legs 
brace.  She  didn't  move.  She  too  had  seen 
them.  "Are  they  coming  for  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"I  don't  know.  And  this  is  no  time  for 
explanations.  Run!"  He  gave  her  an- 
other shove,  but  she  wouldn't  budge. 

It  was  too  late  anyway.  Stone  pulled 
Eleanor  Hvar  behind  him  and  waited. 
There  was  no  question  now  that  the  man 
he  had  seen  with  Grout  that  morning, 
the  one  in  the  glass  cage  of  Decani's 
building,  and  the  totem  pole  were  the 
same  man.  Hatred  and  anger  burned 
through  his  muscles. 

They  were  oniy  a  dozen  feet  from  him 
now,  keeping  well  away  from  one  an- 
other, playing  it  very  cautiously  and 
professionally.  They  stopped,  but  hesi- 
tated only  for  a  fraction  of  a  minute. 
The  totem  pole's  gun  seemed  to  grow 
out  of  his  hand,  but  the  loden  coat  began 
to  fumble  with  the  brown  briefcase  he 
was  still  carrying,  trying  to  unsnap  it. 
In  that  instant  Stone  moved.  He  slammed 
his  fist  into  the  loden  coat's  face,  lunged 
for  the  briefcase  as  it  dropped,  scooped 
it  up  and  with  both  hands  threw  its 
weight  at  the  totem  pole.  As  it  knocked 
him  off  balance,  Stone  followed  like  a 
battering  ram,  hitting  him  sharply  in  the 
throat.  The  totem  pole  coughed,  wheez- 
ing to  catch  his  breath,  and  still  trying 
to  bring  his  gun  arm  around.  Stone 
clubbed  the  arm  and  heard  the  gun  go 
clattering  on  the  path.  Before  he  could 
turn  the  loden  coat  had  hit  him  from 
behind.  His  throat  was  caught  and  stran- 
gling in  the  crook  of  the  loden  coat's 
arm,  his  hair  being  pulled  by  strong 
fingers  so  hard  that  his  scalp  felt  as  if  it 
were  being  torn  away  from  his  skull.  He 
saw  the  totem  pole  looking  for  his  gun, 
and  then  Eleanor  Hvar  leaping  on  him, 
throwing  him  back  on  his  heels,  pum- 
meling  him.  Stone's  body  moved  as  it 
had  once  been  trained.  His  elbow  crashed 
back  into  the  fat  stomach,  loosening  the 
hold  on  his  hair  and  neck  as  he  enjoyed 
the  "Oof!"  that  whistled  past  his  ear. 
His  heel  stomped  down  on  the  man's 
foot,  and  as  the  gasp  was  followed  by  a 
cry.  Stone  pitched  the  fat  man  over  his 
shoulder  to  the  ground. 

The  totem  pole  had  already  reached 
the  gun,  but  Eleanor  Hvar  was  faster. 
She  kicked  it  out  of  his  reach  once,  then 
kicked  it  again.  The  gun  flew,  crashing 
through  the  underbrush  like  some  small 
frightened  animal.  Angrily,  the  totem 


pole  smashed  Eleanor  Hvar  in  the  face 
and  sent  her  reeling.  Stone  went  wild. 
He  ran  and  with  all  his  strength  drove 
both  fists  into  the  totem  pole's  back 
right  at  the  kidneys.  The  man  wilted, 
sinking  to  his  knees  as  if  in  prayer.  Stone 
pulled  him  around  by  the  hair,  cuffing 
him  with  his  open  palm,  back  and  forth, 
thinking  of  Antun  Vuk. 

When  Stone  heard  the  yelling,  he 
wasn't  sure  it  was  his  own  or  Eleanor 
Hvar's,  but  he  let  the  totem  pole  go  and 
whirled  to  face  what  he  thought  would 
be  another  assault  from  the  loden  coat. 
The  young  people,  and  a  couple  of  sol- 
diers, were  racing  down  from  the  restau- 
rant and  the  loden  coat  was  already 
scurrying  away  toward  the  first  yellow 
flicker  of  the  city  lights  below.  On  his 
feet  once  more,  though  weaving  slightly, 
the  totem  pole  had  seen  them  coming 
too.  For  a  moment  they  faced  each  other. 
"I  will  kill  you  next  time,  Mister  Stone," 
the  totem  pole,  almost  formally,  prom- 
ised in  German.  Stone  moved  to  grab 
him,  but  the  man  was  gone,  so  swiftly 
merged  into  the  clotting  darkness  that 
Stone  could  no  longer  see  him. 

Led  by  the  boy  in  the  faded  blue  jeans, 
the  young  people  took  them  back  up  to 
the  restaurant,  and  this  time  it  looked 
lighter  and  friendlier  to  Stone,  though 
all  that  had  happened  was  that  the  dim 
jaundiced  overhead  bulbs  had  been 
turned  on.  The  waiter  brought  more 
coffee  and  rakija,  and  the  young  people 
offered  cigarettes.  Stone  gave  them  a 
pack  of  American  ones  in  turn,  and  they 
seemed  pleased.  Their  questions  began 
and  Eleanor  Hvar  again  translated,  in- 
terpreting as  if  she  were  not  at  all  per- 
sonally involved,  but  only  there  in  some 
obscure  professional  capacity.  "Who 
were  they?  Hooligans?  What  did  they 
want?  Your  money?  Your  girl?"  They 
peered  at  Eleanor  Hvar,  but  her  face  be- 
trayed no  embarrassment,  no  emotion 
at  all.  Stone  looked  at  her,  pale,  except 
where  the  totem  pole's  finger  marks  were 
still  red  on  her  face.  Their  eyes  caught 
and  held,  and  they  rose  from  the  table 
together,  as  if  at  a  signal,  thanked  the 
youngsters,  and  with  the  beating  of  the 
jukebox  behind  them,  once  more  made 
their  way  out  of  the  restaurant.  As  they 
passed  the  spot  where  they  had  fought. 
Stone  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders, 
but  she  shrugged  it  off.  He  did  not  touch 
her  again.  Then  he  found  the  loden 
coat's  briefcase  lying  in  the  path.  He 
picked  it  up  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  the 
catch  still  stuck.  It  had  probably  saved 
his  life,  perhaps  their  lives.  He  patted  the 
brown  bag  as  if  it  were  a  dog.  He  was 
sure  there  were  guns  inside,  but  even  as 
he  carried  it  and  felt  weighted  down  he 
remembered  how  light  it  had  seemed 
when  he  threw  it  at  the  totem  pole. 

They  found  a  taxi  at  the  Barjakli 
Mosque,  at  the  foot  of  its  Oriental  min- 
aret, which  seemed  like  a  cautioning  fin- 
ger in  the  night  sky.  its  upturned  cres- 
cent resembling  a  small  scythe.  The 
muezzin's  balcony  already  was  shrouded 
in  darkness.  Did  anyone,  Stone  won- 
dered, still  summon  the  faithful  to  prayer 
five  times  a  day  with  the  wailing :  "There 
is  no  God  but  God"?  Not  likely.  If  they 
did  not  kneel  to  the  Meccas  in  the  East, 
they  bowed  to  the  new  Meccas  there  and 
danced  around  the  jukebox. 

They  were  silent  driving  to  Eleanor 
Hvar's  house.  Stone  helped  her  out  of 
the  cab  and  as  he  was  about  to  climb 
back  in,  to  go  back  to  his  hotel,  she  held 
him  by  his  coat  sleeve.  "Don't  go,"  she 
said.  "Please  don't  go." 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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PEOPLE  WITH 

runaway 
perspiration 
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(excessive  underarm  moisture) 
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TUSSY 
introduces  new 

FORMULA  II 

tlie  potent  extra-protection 
antiperspirant/  deodorant 
created  for  everyday  use 

Formula  II  is  the  exfra-protection  anti- 
perspirant and  deodorant  "buffered"  to 
make  it  safe  for  clothes— non-irritating 
to  normal  s/f/n.  That  means  you  can  use 
it  every  day  to  keep  your  underarms 
drier,  odor-free  longer.  You  and  your 
clothes  will  have  more  protection! 

If  your  perspiration  "pulse"  is  hyperac- 
tive—runaway—so that  you  suffer  from 
excessive,  embarrassing  underarm 
moisture  and  odor,  get  Formula  II.  In 
Cream  or  Roll-On.  Costs  a  little  more 
but  worth  it. 


For  people  with  an  average  perspiration 
pulse:  Tussy's  famous  Cream,  Stick,  and 
Roll-On— newly  improved  to  make  them 
even  more  effective.  Still  only  $1.00  each, 
plus  tax. 


TUSSY  REALLY  CARES 

about  people  who  care 
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REMOVES  BAKED-ON  GREASE 

quickly-easily-safely 

You'll  love  new  METAL  KLEAN! 

It  quickly,  easily  removes  hard 
baked-on  grease  and  stain  that 
defies  most  ordinary  cleaning 
products.  Electric  frypans,  bar- 
beque  grills,  griddles,  skiUets, 
wafflemakers,  deep  fat  fryers — 
all  come  clean  as  new  like  magic! 

Unlike  some  oven-type  cleaners, 
METAL  KLEAN  is  completely 
safe  on  aluminum.  It  is  also  safe 
and  effective  on  copper  and  brass 
— as  well  as  on  chrome,  stainless 
steel,  cast  iron  and  porcelain 
enamel.  ALL  come  sparkling 
clean  with  METAL  KLEAN! 


Available  in  most  areas  at 
food  stores,  department  stores, 
hardware,  appliance  and  variety  stores. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL 

continued  from  page  61 

that  I  speak  like  this  just  for  fun,  or 
turn  the  matter  into  a  jest  even  when  I 
take  it  seriously,  nevertheless  it  is  al- 
ways wrong  to  go  too  far  in  certain 
things.  .  .  .  But  enough  of  this  we  have 
understood.  We  must  be  humble,  and 
then  we  shall  do  no  harm  to  anyone. 

I  have  also  got  into  the  bad  habit  of 
sleeping  a  little  too  long  in  the  after- 
noon, so  I  will  set  my  alarm  clock  to 
awaken  me  after  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  which  ought  to  be  enough— ylw- 
gust  5. 

Last  night,  and  the  night  before,  I 
could  not  write  a  thing,  because  of  a 
violent  toothache.  Although  this  gave 
me  the  chance  to  suffer  something  for 
Jesus,  it  also  occupied  my  thoughts  too 
much.  .  .  . — Auguitt  S. 

The  other  evening  I  had  no  candle, 
last  night  I  had  no  ink,  and  so  for  two 
evenings  running  I  have  written  noth- 
ing down.  . . .  When  I  look  back  over  the 
last  few  days  I  must  admit  that,  even  if 
I  cannot  find  any  serious  faults  to  de- 
plore, I  cannot  find  any  virtues  either. 
I  am  .still  stuck  in  the  same  place.  .  .  . 
-  AniiKi^l  12. 

This  evening,  when  I  heard  of  the 
death  of  I  hat  fellow  parishioner  of  mine, 
an  inspiration  came  to  me:  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  shall  I  lie  content  or  dis- 
content with  my  life?  If  I  were  as  I  am 
now,  I  should  find  little  to  comfort 
me.~Augu>ft  17. 

I  will  never,  never  meddle  in  matters 
concerning  newspapers,  bishops,  topics 
of  the  day,  nor  take  up  the  cudgels  in 
defense  of  anything  which  is  being  un- 
justly attacked  and  which  I  think  fit  to 
champion,  but  if  I  were  urged  by  others 
to  do  so,  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  cham- 
pion it  with  success,  while  showing  char- 
it  \-  at  all  times.  ...  I  must  keep  my  wits 
about  me  the]i,  and  be  prudent,  for  the 
devil  is  more  cunning  than  \.~  Augui<t31. 

It  seems  quite  impossible.  The  more 
resolves  I  make,  the  less  I  keep  them. 
This  is  all  I  am  good  for:  gossiping  away, 
promising  the  earth,  and  then?  Nothing! 
If  only  I  knew  how  to  be  humble!  .  .  . 
I  am  really  very  greedy  about  fruit.  .  .  . 
—September  6. 

I  made  my  meditation  too  late  and  not 
very  well.  Very  little  study.  ...  I  satis- 
fied my  greedy  appetite  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  So  there  is  very  little  to  feel 
pleased  about.  Tomorrow,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  improve  and  to  make  amends, 
even  by  means  of  some  bodily  mortifica- 
tions, such  as  going  without  fruit.  — Sc;*- 
tember  9. 

I  have  a  very  ready  tongue,  and  per- 
haps I  talk  too  much;  without  in  the 
least  meaning  to,  I  become  a  ranter.  I 
must  set  myself  another  mortification: 
prudence  and  sobriety  of  speech. 
—September  12. 

I  must  behave  like  a  boy,  the  boy  I 
really  am,  and  not  try  to  pass  myself  off 
as  a  serious  philosopher  and  a  man  of 
importance.  ...  -  September  20. 

What  then  will  become  of  me?  ...  I 
have  been  thinking  I  might  make  quite 
a  good  death,  for  I  do  have  some  love 
for  God.  But  there  I  am  again— even 
while  I  am  thinking  of  this,  I  am  indulg- 
ing in  thoughts  of  pride.  "Look,"  people 
would  say,  "he  has  died  like  an  angel!" 
This  is  where  the  rottenness  in  me  comes 
out.  ...  -  September  22. 

Jesus  seems  almost  a  stranger  to  me. 
My  great  failings  are  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  (iresence  of  mind.  I  should 


certainly  gel  on  a  little  faster.  I  am  just 
like  a  snail.  .  .  .—October  1. 

Another  thing  that  alarms  me  is  being 
treated  with  that  seriousness  of  conver- 
sation and  manners  usually  shown  to  a 
priest.  Poor  fellow!  ...  If  I  could  only 
get  into  my  head  that  this  comes  of  my 
behaving  with  all  the  airs  of  a  priest, 
instead  of  with  the  simplicity  and 
modesty  of  a  seminarian  —  October  30. 

It  is  the  Eve  of  All  Souls'  Day,  and  I 
am  seized  with  sadness.  The  day  of  the 
dead  brings  back  to  my  mind  the  beloved 
figure  of  my  parish  priest.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  express  all  my  thoughts.  .  .  . 
—November  1. 

I  showed  a  little  resentment  in  my 
words  when  I  thought  I  was  not  being 
treated  with  sufficient  consideration  .  .  . 
and  all  this  was  pride,  pride  of  the  first 
v/atev.— November  3. 

I  have  been  too  merry,  my  mind  has 
fluttered  about  like  a  butterfly,  neglect- 
ing the  most  important  things.  I  am  like 


A  LITTLE  STONE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  ROAD,  IN  FLORIDA 

By  Muriel  Rukeij.'ier 

My  son  as  a  small  boy  saying 
God 

Is  anything,  a  little  stone  in  the  middle 

of  the  road,  in  Florida. 
Today,  Nancy,  my  friend,  after  long 

illness:  asking 
You  know  what  can  lift  me  up,  take 

me  right  out  of  despair? 
No,  what? 
Anything. 


a  picture  .  .  .  covered  with  a  layer  of 
specks  of  dust  which  casts  a  shade  and 

makes  it  displeasing  to  the  eye  I  must 

do  as  we  do  with  these  pictures,  when 
we  want  to  restore  them.  ...  A  good 
cleansing  with  oil  is  what  they  need.  .  .  . 

Beware  of  talking  about  other  people 
and  above  all  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry!  .  .  .—November 
20,  in  Retreat. 

As  regards  excessive  mirth,  I  think  I 
have  always  put  this  right,  though  not 
altogether.  But,  after  all,  it  is  always 
better  to  be  merry  than  to  be  melan- 
choly. .  .  .—November  2S. 

I  aspire  to  Holy  Orders  |the  priest- 
hood], therefore  I  ought  to  be  like  an 
angel  in  the  sight  of  God.  What  a  happy 
coincidence  in  my  name!  Divine  Provi- 
dence wanted  to  show  me  that  this  was 
my  duty,  and  so  had  me  baptized  under 
the  name  of  "A)iyelo."  But  what  a  dis- 
grace for  me  always  to  be  called  Angelo, 
with  the  obligation  of  behaving  like  an 
angel,  when  on  the  contrary  I  am  no 
angel  at  all.  So,  the  name  Angelo  must 
inspire  me  to  be  indeed  an  angel  semi- 
narian. Moreover,  when  I  hear  myself  so 
called,  I  must  see  that  this  name  arouses 
in  me  the  desire  for  the  perfection  which 
I  must  achieve,  thinking  of  what  my 
name  is  and  what  I  really  am,  anything 
but  an  angel.  .  .  . 

What  is  this  body  I  care  for  so  ten- 
derly? As  St.  Bernard  said:  "My  body  is 
clay,  my  good  fame  a  vapor,  my  end  is 
ashes!"  And  I  care  so  much  for  this 
body,  this  bag  of  filth,  this  breeding 
place  of  worms,  and  to  defend  it  I  ofl'end 
God.  What  foolishness!  What  stupid- 
ity! ..  .  My  good  fellow,  you  must  bow 
that  head  of  yours,  so  full  of  hot  air,  you 
must  think  humbly  of  yourself,  other- 
wise you  will  go  on  groping  your  way  till 
you  fall.  .  .  .    IJeceml)er  IS. 


Away  Goes 
Corn,CaHoui 
Bunion  Paii^ 


Pain  Stops  Almost  Instant 
With  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pad 

In  seconds.  Dr.  Scholl's  Zinc-pads 
of  corns,  callouses,  bunions, 
sore  toes!  These  super-soft, 
protective  pads  give  soothing, 
nerve-deep  relief  by  cushioning 
the  painful  areas  from  shoe 
pressure  and  friction. 
Used  with  separate  medicated 
disks  included  in  each  package, 
Zino-pads  also  remove  corns, 
callouses  one  of  t  he  fastest  way  s 
known.  Applied  at  first  sign  of 
irritation,  they  prevent  corns, 
callouses,  sore  toes,  blisters 
from  forming.  Essential  for 
daily  foot  care.  At  aU  stores. 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


These  boots 


protect  you" 
shoes  besl^ 
all  year  rouni 


For  all  heel  heights.  Clear  and  smoke 
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he  death  of  my  very  dear  director, 
chi,  and  my  acquiring  a  new  direc- 
have  brought  about  a  few  small 
iges,  even  if  they  have  not  greatly 
•ed  my  life.  For  example,  I  am  cer- 
y  not  so  well  known  to  the  new  di- 
)r  as  I  was  to  Isacchi,  and  so  I  have 
yet  that  sense  of  closeness  which  I 
before;  but  I  must  just  be  patient 
things  will  adjust  themselves.  As  for 
habit  of  jotting  down  these  notes, 
lew  director  does  not  seem  to  think 
[ghly  of  this  as  the  other  did— one 
cs  in  one  way,  one  in  another. 
{nuary  15,  1S99. 

)day  I  have  been  fairly  recollected, 
what  am  I  sa\ing?  Recollected? 
!  all  my  troubles  begin.  I  ought  to 
•  been  recollected,  but  I  never  man- 
to  be  so,  except  in  a  poor  way.  I 
good  at  suggesting  to  others  how 
should  behave,  but  when  it  comes 
ling  it  myself— never! . . .  From  now 
ird,  I  will  never  recommend  any- 
;  unless  I  can  serve  as  a  model.  .  .  . 
aril  16. 

le  most  important  thing  for  me  is  to 
ire  that  inner  piety,  whose  outward 
arance  is  but  a  garment,  a  piety 
>d  in  true  humility.  .  .  . — April  2J,. 
my  pious  practices  I  am  perhaps  a 
too  much  of  a  poet.  However,  on 
whole,  things  are  not  going  too 
 —May  7. 

5US  has  clothed  the  earth  with  flow- 
las  given  the  little  birds  their  soft 
:ers,  and  the  sun  its  majestic  raiment 
;ht,  has  buried  in  the  heart  of  the 
itains  and  in  the  sands  of  riverbeds 
lost  precious  stones,  gold  and  gems, 
yet  He  was  born  without  even  the 
ents  He  needed  to  cover  Him.  Have 
courage  to  grumble  because  I  was 
poor,  of  poor  parents,  and  am 
ed  only  by  the  generosity  of  others? 
I  wish  I  were  better  dressed? 
ius  is  born  on  the  spiky  straw  of  the 
;er,  is  stiff  with  cold,  is  exposed  to 
eathers.  Even  from  the  first  hour 
abmits  to  all  kinds  of  suffering  for 
alvation  of  men.  .  .  .  Shall  I  not  be 
Tied  to  complain  about  every  little 
venience,  or  take  any  notice  of  a 
of  air,  an_ annoying  fly  or  a  change 
s  weather? 

ly  should  I  not  cooperate  in  the 
g  of  this  soul,  which  is,  after  all,  my 
and  no  one  else's? 

all  men  are  in  the  likeness  of  God, 
should  I  not  love  them  all?  .  .  . 

all  my  vanities,  all  my  distractions 
g  meditation  ...  all  the  words,  the 
;isms,  prompted  merely  by  a  secret 
3  to  show  directly  or  indirectly  how 
I  I  haVe  studied,  all  my  castles  in 
ir,  my'C&stles  of  straw  and  castles 
ain,  all  the  words  spoken  during  the 
of  silence,  all  the  good  inspirations 
«d:  all  these  will  be  judged.  My 
what  terror  I  feel !  .  .  . 

innot  imagine  my  God  being  so  an- 
ath  me  as  to  drive  me  away,  after 
I  me  so^much.  Yet  this  is  a  most 
in  truth} v.  .  I  must  hope  this  will 
■  happen,  but  it  might.  ...  If  I  see 
I  must  think  it  is  but  a  painted 
compared  with  the  fire  of  Hell.  . . . 
ell  I  shall  not  be  able  to  move  a 
•,  and  yet  I  cannot  recite  a  prayer 
y  the  rosary  or  Vespers  without 
;ing.  In  Hell  we  shall  be  deafened 
ercing  shrieks,  and  yet  here  I  can- 
ear  any  disturbing  noise!  In  Hell 
all  suffer  ravenous  hunger,  yet  here 
act  forgo  a  delicate  morsel !  In  Hell 


-with  the  fragi^ance 
that  says  such  lovely 
things  about  you 
again  and  again 


pESERTFipWER 


H  U  LTON 


the  damned  and  the  devils  will  keep  me 
company,  and  here  I  cannot  endure  with 
patience  the  presence  of  a  person  I 
dislike.— /mpressions  and  reflections, 
February,  1900. 

Tranquillity,  calm,  cheerfulness,  good 
manners,  never  a  cross  word  with  any- 
one, no  excited  speech,  but  simplicity, 
cordiality,  sincerity  without  coward- 
ice, no  flabbiness— it  is  one  thing  light- 
heartedly  to  make  resolutions  and  quite 
another  to  carry  them  out.— August  22. 

Although  I  racked  my  brains  to  try  to 


study  with  some  profit,  I  could  not  get 
anything  done.  I  felt  out  of  sorts,  bored 
stiff  with  sermons  and  reading,  with 
everything,  in  fact.  .  .  .  However,  even 
though  as  soon  as  I  opened  one  book  I 
closed  it  at  once  to  take  up  another,  at 
least  I  was  not  idle.  .  .  .—August  21f. 

My  good  fellow,  you  must  keep  a 
closer  watch  over  your  tongue,  because 
it  is  in  what  you  say  that  your  self-love 
creeps  out.  .  .  .—August  2S. 

One  thing  is  certain:  days  without 
Holy  Communion  lack  something.  .  .  . 


I  will  be  especially  careful  not  to  pander 
to  my  palate,  since,  as  this  is  the  season 
for  fruit,  I  find  many  opportunities  of 
indulging  this  weakness. — August  29. 

I  must  note  that  sometimes  with  the 
reverend  priests  I  allow  myself  to  hold 
forth  as  an  authority  about  politics,  air- 
ing my  opinions  about  this  and  that,  one 
question  after  another,  flinging  myself 
into  the  discussion  in  a  way  unsuitable 
for  a  seminarian.  It  is  true  that  every 
time  I  find  myself  doing  this  I  am  truly 
sorry,  but  why  do  I  not  (Continued) 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  continued 

think  of  that  before?  .  .  .  Some  things 
must  wait  till  I  am  a  priest!  For  the 
time  being,  I  must  read  all  I  can,  and 
so  absorb  information.  ...  I  must  be 
content  to  listen.  .  .  .—September  1. 

Prayers  may  be  few  in  number,  but 
they  must  be  said  composedly,  at  least 
as  well  as  if  I  were  talking  to  my 
fellows. . .  .—September  6. 
On  November  SO,  1901,  Angela  Roncalli 
was  inducted  into  the 
Army  for  a  year's  mili- 
tary service.  He  was  sent 
to  the  73rd  Infantry, 
Lombard  Brigade.  He 
wrote  the  follomng  letter 
to  the  Superior  of  the 
seminary. 


teem  and  affection  I  began  this  poor 

letter  of  mine  about  a  week  ago  and 
have  never  been  able  to  finish  it  till 
now.  .  .  . 

[Five  months  after  his  induction,  on 
May  31,  1902,  Roncalli  was  promoted  to 
army  corporal,  and  six  months  later  to 
sergeant.  He  wa,s  discharged  irith  honors 
on  November  30  and  returned  to  Rome  to 
continue  his  studies.  But  army  life  had 
made  a  cruel  impression  on  him.  At  the 
head  of  his  notes  for  December,  1902,  he 


Very  well  then,  no  special  study,  but 
cheerfulness  always.  I  would  like  to 
be  left  as  I  am.  Instead  my  Superiors 
wish  to  give  me  a  task  which  I  find  hu- 
miliating and  which  offends  my  pride.  It 
costs  me  an  enormous  sacrifice  to  obey. 
Well,  then,  let  us  obey.  .  .  . 

Where  are  my  riches,  my  properties, 
my  assets?  Disobedience,  acts  of  pride, 
negligence  of  my  duties,  insufficient  con- 
trol of  my  feelings,  infinite  distractions, 
vanity  in  my  thoughts,  words  and  deeds, 


23  December,  1901 

...  I  am  here  as  God 
wills,  but  almost  com- 
pletely disillusioned,  and 
fortunately  so,  about 
my  preconceived  ideas 
of  life  in  the  army. 

My  life  is  one  of  great 
suffering,  a  real  Purga- 
tory; and  yet  I  feel  the 
Lord  is  very  close  to  me, 
with  His  holy  and  prov- 
ident care,  beyond  all 
my  expectations.  Some- 
times I  am  amazed  at 
myself,  at  the  happy 
solution  of  this  difficult 
and  terrif\-ing  problem, 
and  I  can  only  explain  it 
to  myself  by  the  thought 
of  so  many  good  and 
dear  people  who  are  cer- 
tainly praying  for  me,  as 
they  promised.  .  .  . 

I  have  found  excellent 
superior  officers  who 
seem  very  fond  of  me; 
they  treat  me  with  con- 
sideration and  insist  on 
my  being  respected  as  a 
Seminarian ;  in  fact,  they 
show  me  a  high  regard 
which  I  cannot  really 
understand  and  ...  al- 
low me  the  most  ample 
liberty  to  pursue  my 
religious  practices. 

My  fellow  soldiers, 
mostly  from  Bergamo 
or  Brescia,  also  know 
my  situation,  and  from 
them  I  have  till  now 
received  only  marks  of 
respect  and  affection : 
they  compete  in  doing 
those  little  services  for 
me  which  at  least  save 
me  a  lot  of  bother. 

I  dislike  this  life  in- 
tensely. I  long  for  my 
happy  life  in  Rome,  but 
nevertheless  I  feel  perfectly  resigned 
and  at  peace.  It  would  be  most  unrea- 
sonable of  me  to  complain.  Every  day 
I  am  more  convinced  of  the  great  bene- 
fit I  shall  draw  from  the  experience  of 
this  year,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Church,  and 
I  console  myself  remembering  every 
day  so  many  dear  persons  whom  I  love 
deeply.  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  that  my  occupations  and 
military  exercises,  very  arduous  and  tir- 
ing, especially  during  the  early  days,  do 
not  leave  me  time  to  express  to  each 
Superior  of  the  Roman  Seminary  indi- 
vidually my  feelings  of  gratitude,  es- 


Would  you  love  to  sew?  Think  you  can't? 
Well,  think  again!  Because  it's  'sew  easy' 
with  Necchi!  Pick  a  pattern.  Pick  any  of 
200,000  stitches.  Then  sew  away.  Lovely  new 
clothes  for  your  family.  Beautiful  draperies 
for  your  home.  Slip  covers.  Bedspreads. 
Your  Necchi  knows  all  there  is  to  sew . . .  and 
even  does  it  automatically! 


Through  the  exclusive  'Magic  Needle'- 
it  sews  and  completes  buttonholes, 
automatically.  Embroiders,  automatically. 
And  when  the  job  is  finished  ...  it 
stops  automatically. 


Necchi  —  a  fine  product  of  Italy  —  is  the 
favorite  of  women  in  more  than  100 
countries  throughout  the  world.  But 
remember .  .  .  unless  the  machine  bears 
the  single  trademark  name  'Necchi', 
it  is  not  genuine. 


Sew  what  your  heart  desires,  from  Necchi 
with  love. 


Shown  below  is  the  Necchi  Julia 
Automatic  534. 


from  Necchi,  with 
love 


against  me.  And  what  of  my  graver  sins? 

...  I  will  give  up  salt  altogether:  I  will 
never  eat  fruit  in  the  evening,  and  nev( 
drink  more  than  one  glass  of  wijje.  My 
wine  shall  always  be  well  watered:  this  is 
healthier  and  keeps  my  head  cool.  As  a 
general  rule,  I  will  always  leave  un- 
touched a  mouthful  of  whatever  food  is 
set  before  me:  wine,  meat  dishes,  fruit, 

pastry,  etc  I  will  never  take  a  morsel 

of  bread  over  and  above  the  usual  amount 
I  find  on  the  table  when  I  begin  my 
meal,  nor  will  I  ever 
mention  it  to  anyone  if 
something  is  lacking . 

I  love  to  think  of  how 
Jesus  founded  His 
Church !  Instead  of  sum- 
moning the  wise  and 
the  learned  from  the 
Academies,  He  cast  His 
eyes  on  12  poor  fisher- 
men, rough,  ignorant 
men.  He  admitted  them 
to  His  school,  shared 
with  them  His  most 
secret  thoughts,  and  en- 
trusted to  them  the 
great  mission  of  trans- 
forming mankind.  . 
He  took  me,  a  country 
lad— I  had  nothing  to 
wear,  and  He  clothed 
me.  I  had  no  books  to 
study  and  He  saw  to 
that  also.  At  times  I 
forgot  Him  and  He  al- 
ways gently  recalled 
me.  ...  I  must  never 
forget  there  was  Judas 
also  who,  slowly  and 
imperceptibly  became  i 
traitor,  an  execrable 
monster  of  infamy. 
"And  he  kissed  him." 
Oh,  the  hellish  sound  of 
that  kiss  on  the  divine 
brow  of  Jesus!  And  yet, 
how  many  priests  repeat 
this  treachery  every  day ! 
This  is  a  horrifying 
thought.  ...  If  it  is  true 
that  love  drives  out 
fear,  it  is  no  less  true 
that  fear  makes  love 
more  sensitive  and  more 
cautious. 


NECCHI 
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For  free  demonstration  and  literature,  see 
the  Yellow  Pages  for  your  nearest 
Authorized  Necchi  Dealer. 
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refers  to  his  tour  of  military  duty  as  "the 
Babylonian  Captivity." 

Fifty-six  years  later,  Angela  Roncalli, 
as  Pope  John  XXIII,  was  walking  in  the 
Vatican  gardens  when  he  was  approached 
by  an  officer  who  identified  himself  as  a 
captain  of  the  Papal  Gendarmes.  "You 
outrank  me,"  Pope  John  told  him.  "I  am 
only  a  sergeant."] 


Poor  priest  of  a  mountain  parish  or 
bishop  of  a  vast  diocese,  it  must  be  all 
the  same  to  me,  as  long  as  I  do  the  will 
of  my  Master.  .  .  .  Suppose  I  should 
wish  to  take  up  some  special  course  of 
study:  my  Superiors  will  not  allow  it. 


and  sins  galore:  all  these  belong  to  me— 
they  are  my  very  own  properties. 

Even  if  I  were  to  be  Pope,  I  should 
still  have  to  stand  before  the  Divine 
Judge.  .  .  .  And  what  a  judgment  that 
will  be !  The  stray  words  during  the  time 
of  silence,  the  rather  knowing  expres- 
sion, the  aflected  gesture,  the  furtive 
glance,  that  strutting  about  like  a  pro- 
fessor, that  carefully  studied  composure 
of  manner,  the  well-fitting  cassock,  the 
fashionable  shoes,  the  dainty  morsel  of 
bread  — and  then  the  shade  of  envy  al- 
ways in  my  thoughts,  the  castles  in 
the  air,  the  wandering  thoughts  during 
my  practices  of  piety— all  will  be  told 


"Simon,  are  you 
asleep?"  How  sad  and 
wistful  are  these  words 
of  Jesus:  Have  I  the 
heart  to  sleep  while 
Jesus  is  praying,  work- 
ing and  weeping? 

I  must  be  holy  at  all 
costs.  The  little  I  have 
done  up  to  this  point 
has  been  but  child's 
play.  Now  that  I  am  21 
I  must  start  at  the  be- 
ginning again  I  must 

desire  not  to  be  what  I  am  not,  but 
to  be  very  truly  what  I  really  am. 

If  I  think  of  my  desires,  and  my  reso- 
lutions, I  am  already  a  saint!  But  if  I 
can  look  at  what  I  do,  alas!  How  ugly 
and  misshapen  I  am!  .  .  . 

I  must  shun  the  pronouns  "I"  and 
"me"  as  if  they  were  -poisonous 
snakes.  .  .  .  The  more  I  speak  about 
myself  the  more  virtue  I  lose;  vanity 
squirts  out  from  every  word,  even 
the  most  innocent -seeming. —Decmfter, 
1902. 

I  shall  always  remember  1902:  the 
year  of  my  military  service,  the  year  of 
battles.  I  might,  like  so  (Continued) 


For  the  joy  of  a  slender  figure,  try  SEGO, 
the  magical  meal  that  helps  you  slim. 


Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  be  slender  again?  Lively  and  more  satisfying.  With  extra  protein,  that  satisfied  feel- 
younger  looking?  SEGO®  Diet  Food  is  an  invaluable  ing  lasts  longer.  With  9  rich,  cool,soda-fountain  flavors, 
help.  With  2  extra  ounces,  each  225-calorie  meal  is      your  taste  stays  happy.  There  is  nothing  just  like  SEGO. 

CHOCOLATE,  CHOCOLATE  MALT,  VANILLA,  ORANGE,  PINEAPPLE,  STRAWBERRY,  BANANA,  CHERRY,  CHOCOLATE-COCONUT 


JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  continued 

many  other  poor  wretches,  have  lost  my 
vocation —but  I  did  not.  ...  I  am  still 
alive,  healthy,  robust  as  before,  better 
than  before.  .  .  .  Only  a  few  hours— 
and  this  year,  too,  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  pass  into  history.  How  many  more 
years  shall  I  see,  before  I  too  cast  anchor 
into  the  harbor  of  eternity?  Perhaps 
many,  perhaps  few,  possibly  not  even 
one  whole  year. — December  31. 

I  am  up  to  my  eyebrows  in  pride;  I  am 


scatterbrained,  unmannerly,  and  worth- 
less.—Janwar?/  1,  1903. 

Yesterday  my  learned  Professor  of 
church  history  gave  us  excellent  advice: 
read  little,  little  but  well.  And  what  he 
said  about  reading  I  will  apply  to  every- 
thing else:  little  but  well.  When  I  think 
of  all  the  books  I  have  read  in  the  course 
of  my  studies,  in  the  vacations,  and  dur- 
ing my  military  service!  The  tomes, 
periodicals,  newspapers!  And  how  much 
do  I  remember  of  all  this?  Nothing,  or 
almost  nothing.  All  those  spiritual  works. 


Pow  Wow, . .  soft  Velvafelt  moccasin  that  puts  comfort 
and  fashion  on  an  equal  footing.  Virgin  wool  felt 
with  springy  felt  sole.  Perfect  for  Christmas  in 
holly  red,  royal  blue,  sand  or  black.  AA  and  B  widths. 

6.50,  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies. 

DANIEL  GREEN 

MAIJE  l\  U.S.A. 

WHERE  TO  BUi-  IT'  THE  DANIEL  GREEN  COMPANY,  DOLGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK,  WILL  BE  HAPPY  TO  SEND  YOU 
A  LIST  OF  STORES  IN  YOUR  AREA  WHICH  CARRY  THIS  COMFY*  SLIPPER,  OR  WILL  ORDER  IT  FOR  YOU. 


all  those  lives  of  the  saints— and  what 
do  I  remember?  Nothing,  or  almost 
nothing. 

I  feel  a  restless  longing  to  know  every- 
thing, to  study  all  the  great  authors,  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  scientific 
movement  in  its  various  manifestations, 
but  in  actual  fact  I  read  one  book,  de- 
vour another,  and  do  not  get  very  far 
with  anything.  Give  up  trying  to  know 
too  much,  for  this  is  very  distracting  and 
may  lead  you  astray! — January  8. 

Practical  experience  has  now  con- 
vinced me  of  this:  the  conception  of  holi- 
ness which  I  had  formed  and  applied  to 
myself  was  mistaken.  In  every  one  of 
my  actions,  and  in  the  little  failings  of 
which  I  was  immediately  aware,  I  used  to 
recall  to  my  mind  the  image  of  some 
saint  whom  I  had  set  myself  to  imitate 
down  to  the  smallest  particular,  as  a 
painter  makes  an  exact  copy  of  a  picture 
by  Raphael.  I  used  to  say  to  myself: 
St.  Aloysius  [A  young  Jesuit  saint  who 
died  while  in  studies  for  the  priesthood 
at  the  age  of  23]  would  in  this  case  have 
done  so  and  so,  or:  he  would  not  do  this 
or  that.  However,  it  turned  out  that  I 
was  never  able  to  achieve  what  I  had 
thought  I  could  do,  and  this  worried  me. 
The  method  was  wrong.  I  must  take 
from  the  saints  the  substance,  not  the 
accidents,  of  their  virtues.  I  am  not 
St.  Aloysius,  nor  must  I  seek  holiness 
in  his  particular  way,  but  according 
to  the  requirements  of  my  own  nature, 
my  own  character,  and  the  different 
conditions  of  my  life.  I  must  not  be 
the  dry,  bloodless  reproduction  of  a 
model,  however  perfect.  God  desires  us 
to  follow  the  examples  of  the  saints  by 
absorbing  the  vital  sap  of  their  virtues 
and  turning  it  into  our  own  lifeblood, 
adapting  it  to  our  own  individual  ca- 
pacities and  particular  circumstances. 
If  St.  Aloysius  had  been  as  I  am,  he 
would  have  become  holy  in  a  different 
way. — January  16. 

Outside  it  is  pouring  with  rain.  God 
forbid  that  my  soul  should  rot  away:  it 
looks  as  if  the  water  were  beginning  to 
seep  in.  I  must  be  on  the  alert  for  cer- 
tain little  cracks,  almost  invisible,  but 

wide  enough  to  let  the  enemy  through  

Beware!  After  the  first  fault  comes  the 
second  and  then  the  third,  fourth,  and 
so  on.  With  the  stray  word  and  the  care- 
less thanksgiving  come  the  idle  conver- 
sation and  the  inattentive  rosary  or 
meditation.  .  .  .—January  22. 

We  think  we  cannot  be  really  great 
men,  unless  we  are  supremely  learned. 
But  this  is  to  use  the  same  standards  as 
the  world,  and  we  must  get  used  to  tak- 
ing a  different  view.  My  real  greatness 
lies  in  doing  the  will  of  God,  entirely  and 
perfectly.  If  God  required  me  to  burn 
my  books,  or  to  become  a  poor  lay 
brother,  set  to  do  the  most  humiliating 
tasks  in  some  out-of-the-way  monastery, 
my  heart  would  bleed,  but  I  should  have 
to  do  it,  and  in  doing  it  I  should  become 
really  great.  ...  It  is  not  learning  that 
is  really  the  height  of  greatness  but 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our  need  of 
God. —February  6. 

In  these  days  I  feel  so  strange  and 
heavy,  so  full  of  aches  and  pains  that  I 
can  hardly  stand  on  my  feet,  and  a  severe 
toothache  torments  me  continually.  .  .  . 
Sometimes,  after  an  intense  effort  to 
preser\('  stillness  in  my  soul,  and  to  en- 


it  h  God,  .  .  .  my  heart 


feels  as  if  it  were  made  of  slone.  I  have 
a  steady  stream  of  distractions,  and  the 
Lord  seems  to  have  hidden  himself.  Sad- 
ness and  discontent  take  hold  of  me  and 
I  become  agitated.  .  .  .—March  IS. 


I  must  learn  to  bear  with  companions 
who  are  uncongenial  to  me,  and  I  must 

bear  with  them  calmly  and  peaceaWy  

Perhaps  others  have  to  make  great  ef- 
forts to  put  up  with  me.  .  .  .—April  22. 

Just  now  Rome  is  officially  celebrating 
the  arrival  of  Edward  VII,  the  King  of 
England.  Flags,  festoons,  decorations  in 
the  streets,  glittering  uniforms,  plumes, 
soldiers,  military  reviews,  receptions. . . . 
The  world  crowds  tumultuously  around 
this  man,  who  is  attractive  because  he  is 
well  dressed  and  surrounded  by  a  mag- 
nificent suite,  and  people  believe  this  to 
be  the  summit  of  greatness  and  grandeur, 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that  from 
the  top  of  Monte  Mario  none  of  the  hap- 
penings in  the  city  can  be  seen  or 
heard.  ...  I,  too,  saw  this  man;  but  all 
the  commotion  irritated  me  and  made 
me  sad.  The  swift  procession  of  the 
sumptuous  carriages  of  their  Majesties 
and  their  large  suites  brought  home  to 
me  even  more  forcibly  the  truth  sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  .  .  .—April  29. 

The  water  that  sinks  the  boat  seeps  in 
little  by  little  through  invisible  cracks. 
Every  stray  thought  that  enters  my 
mind  breaks  off  a  bit  of  my  inner  self. . . . 
—May  i. 

The  succession  of  festivities  in  honor 
of  the  Emperor  William  of  Germany  was 
willy-nilly  a  source  of  distractions  to  me. 
The  splendid  spectacle  of  worldly  pomp 
at  its  most  magnificent  dazzled  my  eyes 
and  made  inner  recollection  more  diffi- 
cult. .  .  .—May  8. 

...  At  times  dire  necessity  obliges  me 
to  contract  small  debts  with  the  bursar, 
and  I  very  much  dislike  having  to  do 
this.  It  makes  me  feel  wretched.  But 
God  permits  this  to  happen,  and  that  is 
enough.  ...  I  am  in  debt  to  the  Lord  .  . . 
every  disobedience  to  the  Rule,  however 
trifling,  every  flaw,  represents  a  star- 
tling deficit  in  my  spiritual  life.  So,  let 
us  go  over  our  accounts  well.  A  shrewd 
and  strict  scrutiny  of  everything,  with  a 
sharp  eye  to  the  first  signs  of  weak- 
ness. . .  .  Until  I  have  cleared  my  debts  I 
have  no  right  to  complain  to  God  be- 
cause he  sends  me  suffering,  desolation 
of  soul,  and  so  on.  When  I  feel  forsaken, 
alone,  I  must  bow  my  head,  quietly  re- 
sign myself  and  say:  I  deserve  this,  so 
be  it.  .  .  . 

A  careful  examination  of  myself  and 
the  motives  of  my  self-love  has  enabled 
me  to  perceive  that  within  me,  besides 
the  imagination  always  known  as  the 
crazy  inmate  of  the  house,  are  two  rea- 
soning minds,  as  it  were,  both  of  which 
do  their  utmost  to  make  themselves 
heard.  They  are  the  reasonable  reasoning 
mind,  my  own  real  mind,  and  the  other 
reasoning  mind,  which  is  my  inveterate 
foe.  When  I  am  meditating  seriously, 
and  considering  goodness  in  general  and 
in  practice,  this  other  mind  always  dis- 
covers a  lot  of  "ifs  and  buts,"  makes  fun 
of  all  my  resolutions,  and  always  finds 
some  objections  or  some  soothing  argu- 
ments in  its  own  favor.  Wonderfully 
aided  and  abetted  by  my  imagination,  it 
does  all  it  can  to  cloud  my  understand- 
ing and  to  pour  cold  water  over  my  good 
intentions;  it  gets  the  better  .of  my  rea- 
sonable mind  and  gives  it  no  mercy,  al- 
ways bold  and  impertinent,  always  a 
tyrant. 

I  thought  I  was  a  grown  man,  and  in- 
stead I  see  that  I  am  still  a  miserable 
boy.  Oh  well,  like  a  child  who  tries  to 
make  up  for  the  harm  he  has  done,  I 
will  return  once  more,  but  this  time 
more  seriously,  to  my  resolutions.  .  .  . 

November.  (Continued) 
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If  you  think  water  is  a  moisturizer, 


you're  all  wet! 


Water  dries  your  skin.  And  because  it  dries,  you  need  to  moisturi-e.  Ordinary  bath  oils  may  help, 
but  they're  hea\T,  leave  you  too  oily.  Not  Helene  Curtis  Tender  Touch.  It's  the  light  bath  oi. 
that  moisturizes  as  it  bathes  dry  skin  away.  Tender  Touch  leaves  you  feeling  smooth  and  dc\\-\  - 
fresh  and  clean.  All  over.  Ne\'er  oily.  You  need  the  light  moisturizing  bath  oil.  Tender  Touch. 

Helene  Curtis  Tender  Touch,  t:-.e  jghi  moisTuriring  badi  oil  for  dry  ddn.  i  -..^ 


JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  continued 

All  my  external  bearing  must  show 
my  fellow  men  that  I  am  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  God,  whom,  although 
invisible,  I  contemplate  at  every  mo- 
ment. ...  It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  a 
hidden  life,  . .  .  known  to  God  alone; .  .  . 
yet  until  I  succeed  in  doing  such  violence 
to  my  own  likes  and  dislikes  that  this 
obscurity  becomes  .  .  .  welcome  and  en- 
joyable, I  shall  never  do  what  God  wants 
from  me. 


Surprise  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance. 
On  the  contrary,  I  shall  rejoice  to  see 
God  doing  all  this  in  order  to  make  the 
pure  treasure  of  His  revelation  more  crys- 
tal clear  and  free  from  dross. 

In  general,  it  will  be  my  rule  to  listen 
to  everything  and  everyone,  to  think 
and  study  much,  to  be  ver\-  slow  to 
judge,  neither  to  talk  too  much  nor  to 
try  to  attract  attention,  and  not  to  devi- 
ate by  one  jot  or  tittle  from  the  mind  of 
the  Church.  As  Cicero  said:  "Time  de- 


I  pray  rather  hurriedly,  by  fits  and 
starts,  without  composure  or  serenity  of 
mind.  I  have  become  more  remiss  in  the 
practice  of  self-denial,  and  self-indulgent 
when  faced  with  little  opportunities  for 
this.  Although  I  mean  to  make  the  most 
of  every  scrap  of  time  I  waste  hours 
without  achieving  anything.  I  am  less 
reserved  in  my  speech,  and  more  effu- 
sive, and  also  a  little  less  cautious  in  my 
criticism.  ...  I  must  not  pour  out  my 
feelings  about  everything  to  everyone. 


The  thought  of  the 


like 


examinations  worries 
me.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  face  my  professors 
and  the  whole  assem- 
bled teaching  staff,  to 
show  what  I  have  stud- 
ied. .  .  .  What  a  fool  I 
am!  I  am  afraid  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  and  when  I 
ought  to  feel  terrified 
about  something,  I 
never  even  think  of  it. 
So,  we  must  be  a  little 
more  objective.  Less 
fear  of  examinations 
here  below,  and  a  more 
determined  effort  to  .  .  . 
do  good  works,  .so  as  to 
make  God's  judgment 
less  dreadful. 

Why  do  I  feel  all  this 
anxiety  and  trepidation 
about  the  results  and 
successes  of  my  studies? 
At  rock  bottom,  it  ail 
springs  from  caring 
what  public  opinion 
may  say  about  me,  for 
I  am  a  slave  to  the 
judgnientsof  men.  What 
idiocy!  Is  it  tht^y  who 
will  reward  me?  .  .  . 

1  must  learn  to  he- 
come  familiar  with  the 
thought  of  death,  which 
teaches  us  how  to  live. 
I  will  beware  of  becom- 
ing attached  to  any- 
thing, however  unim- 
portant: clothes,  pic- 
tures, books,  writings, 
even  devotional  objects, 
for  I  shall  have  to  leave 
them  all  behind  one 
day,  as  I,  too,  shall  be 
left  behind,  by  all  and 
everyone. 

I  do  not  despise  crit- 
icism, and  I  shall  be 
most  careful  not  to 
think  ill  of  critics  or 
treat  them  with  disre- 
.spect.  On  the  contrary, 
I  love  it.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  keep  up  with  the 

most  recent  findings.  I   

shall  study  the  new  sys- 
tems of  thought  and  their  continual  evo- 
lution and  their  trends;  criticism  for  me 
is  light,  is  truth,  and  there  is  only  one 
truth  which  is  sacred.  But  I  shall  always 
try  to  introduce  into  these  discussions . . . 
a  great  moderation,  harmoi  balance 
of  judgment,  allied  to  a  cautiu  ;  road- 
mindedness.  On  very  doubtful  p(jints  I 
shall  prefer  to  keep  silent  like  one  who 
does  not  know,  rather  than  hazard  prop- 
ositions which  might  differ  in  the  slight- 
est degree  from  the  right  judgment  of 
the  Church.  I  will  not  be  surprised  at 
anything,  even  if  certain  conclusions, 
while  preserving  intact  the  sacred  deposit 
of  faith,  turn  out  to  be  rather  une  jjected. 


nCB^  IN  THE  PAIN  RELIEVER 
DOCTORS  RECOMMEND  MOST  FOR 
ARTHRITIS  PAIN 


ANACIN®  gives  hours  of  continuous  relief  from 
minor  pains... helps  reduce  inflammation  and 
swelling  so  it's  easier  to  move  stiff  joints  again. 
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stroys  the  inventions  of  public  opinion; 
truth  remains  and  grows  ever  stronger, 
and  lives  and  lasts  for  ever."— December. 


OKDINATION 

My  pride  in  particular  has  given  me 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  because  of  my 
unsatisfactory  school  results.  This,  I 
mu.st  admit,  was  a  real  humiliation.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  my  ABC's  in  the  prac- 
tice of  true  humility  and  scorn  of  self.  I 
feel  a  restless  longing  for  I  know  not 
what— it  is  as  if  I  were  trying  to  fill  a 
bottomless  bag. 


My  first  concern  must  be  to  make  the 
most  of  every  moment  of  time  available 
for  study,  and  not  to  read  anything  ir- 
relevant. In  this  respect  I  mean  to  be 
very  strict,  as  if  every  evening,  before 
going  to  bed,  I  had  to  give  Jesus  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  had  learned  and  what 
time  I  had  wasted.  .  .  .—.Januanj  2!,, 
190U. 

My  studies!  What  a  great  many  pre- 
conceived ideas  I  have  about  these!  I 
have  ended  by  judging  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  world  does.  I  have  let  my 
head  be  turned  by  current  ideas.  Learn- 
ing is  always  a  fine  thing,  a  secondary 
ingredient  of  a  useful  priestly  life,  and 


also  a  secondary  means  of  saving  souls 
in  these  modern  times.  God  preserve  me 
from  underestimating  study,  but  I  must 
beware  of  attaching  to  it  an  exaggerated 
and  absolute  value.  Study  is  one  eye,  the 
left  eye;  if  the  right  one  is  missing,  what 
is  the  use  of  a  single  eye,  of  study  alone? 
After  all,  what  am  I  now  that  I  have 
secured  my  degree?  Nothing,  a  poor,  ig- 
norant fellow.  What  use  am  I  to  the 
Church  with  that  alone? 

.  .  .  How  wise  the  advice  which  our 
Holy  Father  Pius  X  gave 
to  the  young  seminari- 
ans: "My  sons,  you  must 
study,  study  hard;  but 
for  charity's  sake  be 
good,  too,  very  good !" 

.  .  .  What  will  become 
of  me  in  the  future? 
Shall  I  be  a  good  the- 
ologian or  a  famous 
jurist,  or  shall  I  have  a 
country  parish,  or  be 
just  a  simple  priest? 
What  does  all  this  mat- 
ter to  me?  I  must  be 
prepared  to  be  none  of 
these,  or  even  more 
than  all  these,  as  God 
wills.  ...  I  must  be 
careful,  especially  when 
things  are  not  going 
well  for  me,  not  to  un- 
burden myself  to  any- 
one, except  my  spiritual 
director  or  someone  else 
who  might  be  able  to 
help  me.  .  .  . 

I  have  meditated 
much  on  holy  detach- 
ment, .  .  .  but  as  far  as 
its  practice,  I  am  still  at 
the  starting  line.  ...  I 
would  like  the  way  of 
perfection  to  be  mapped 
out  by  me  and  not  by 
God.  All  my  fears  and 
anxieties  this  year  about 
my  studies,  and  about 
the  danger  of  being  re- 
called from  Rome,  and 
the  reasons  which  I  ad 
duced  for  this,  confirn 
the  fact. . .  .  My  detach 
ment  ought  to  spring 
from  a  great  simplicity 
of  soul,  a  readiness  for 
any  sacrifice,  and  very 
little  philosophizing 
above  all,  prayer  and 
trust  in  God.  ...  I  must 
regret  my  aridity 
prayer  .  .  .  almost  con- 
tinual distractions 
etc.  .  .  .  Carelessness  in 
reviewing  my  spiritual 
progress,  etc.  .  .  .  And 
the  cause  of  this?  Fail- 
ure to  achieve  detach 
ment.  First,  that  craze 
for  study  was  really  with 
a  view  to  cutting  a  dash  in  the  examina- 
tions before  the  eyes  of  worldly  ecclesias- 
tics; then  the  sheer  intellectual  effort 
prompted  by  my  pride,  fearful  and 
alarmed  by  the  threat  of  being  recalled 
from  Rome,  which  would  have  meant 
the  ruin  of  those  rosy  hopes  conceived 
in  happier  days.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  detachment  is  the  hardest  pill  for 
me  to  swallow.  .  .  . 

...  If  I  want  to  be  really  great,  a  great 
priest,  I  must  be  stripped  of  everything, 
like  .Jesus  on  the  cro.ss;  I  must  judge 
everything  that  happens  in  my  life,  and 
the  decisions  of  my  Superiors  concerning 
me,  in  the  light  of  faith          (  Continued ) 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  continued 

I  must  think  of  the  priesthood,  and 
think  of  it  seriously,  I  am  here  in  this 
holy  Retreat  precisely  for  this,  the  most 
solemn  act  of  my  life. — August. 

There  were  about  10  of  us  to  be  or- 
dained, from  different  lands  and  differ- 
ent colleges:  ...  I  found  great  help  .  .  . 
in  the  line  example  of  austere  living 
given  by  the  Fathers  themselves.  I  still 
remember  the  impression  made  on  me 
every  night,  when  they  rose  for  Matins, 
and  I  heard  the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
and  the  trailing  of  their  long  black  hab- 
its along  the  dark  corridors.  .  .  .  From 
my  window  I  could  see  the  Colosseum, 
the  Lateran  and  the  Appian  Way.  From 
the  garden  could  be  seen  the  Palatine 
and  a  Celian  Hill  with  its  crown  of 
Christian  monuments,  the  church  of  St. 
Gregory,  etc.  By  the  side  of  the  house 
where  I  was  staying  was  the  Basilica  of 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  and  I  went  down 
to  it  every  evening.  .  .  .  Under  the  Ba- 
silica, inside  the  rocky  slope,  was  the 
martyrs'  house;  near  my  room  was  the 
room  where  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  died. 
There  every  afternoon  we  practiced  say- 
ing the  Holy  Mass.  So  everything  up 
there  breathed  of  holiness,  nobility  and 
sacrifice.  .  .  . 

On  the  eve  of  my  ordination  ...  I  did 
the  Holy  Stairs  on  my  knees,  and  thence 
went  on  to  St.  Paul's  Without  the  Walls. 
What  did  I  tell  the  good  Lord  that  eve- 
ning over  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles?  It  is  locked  in  my  heart. ...  At 
dawn,  my  Vice-Rector,  Father  Spolverini, 
came  to  fetch  me  from  the  Monastery.  I 
crossed  the  city  in  silence.  The  never-to- 
be-forgotten  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
church  of  St.  Maria  in  Monte  Santo  in 


the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  I  still  remember 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  event.  .  .  . 
When  it  was  all  over  and  I  raised  my 
eyes,  having  sworn  the  oath  of  eternal 
fidelity  ...  I  saw  the  blessed  image  of 
Our  Lady,  to  which  I  confess  I  had  paid 
no  attention  before.  She  seemed  to  smile 
at  me  from  the  altar,  and  her  look  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  sweet  peace  in  my  soul, 
and  a  generous  and  confident  spirit,  as 
if  she  were  telling  me  she  was  pleased, 
and  that  she  would  always  watch  over 
me.  .  .  . 

The  good  Vice-Rector  took  me  back 
to  the  Seminary,  which  was  deserted,  as 
everyone  had  gone  into  the  country.  My 
first  duty  was  to  write  a  letter  at  once  to 
my  Bishop.  .  .  .  Then  I  wrote  to  my  par- 
ents, so  that  they  and  all  the  family 
should  share  in  the  joy  of  my  heart, 
begging  them  to  thank  the  Lord  with 
me,  and  to  implore  him  to  keep  me  faith- 
ful. In  the  afternoon  I  was  alone,  alone 
with  my  God,  who  had  raised  me  so 
high,  alone  with  my  thoughts,  my  re- 
solves, the  joys  of  my  priesthood.  I  went 
out,  utterly  absorbed  in  my  Lord,  as  if 
there  were  no  one  else  in  Rome.  I  visited 
the  Churches  to  which  I  was  most  de- 
voted, the  altars  of  my  most  familiar 
Saints,  the  images  of  Our  Lady.  They 
were  very  short  visits.  It  seemed  that 
evening  as  if  I  had  something  to  say  to 
all  those  holy  ones,  and  as  if  every  one  of 
them  had  something  to  say  to  me.  And 
indeed  it  was  so.  .  .  . 

The  next  day  my  Vice-Rector  took 
me  to  St.  Peter's  to  celebrate  my  first 
Mass.  The  great  square  had  much  to  say 
to  me  as  I  crossed  it !  I  had  often  felt  my 
heart  moved  when  walking  there,  but 
never  as  that  morning.  .  .  .  And  inside 


the  majestic  temple,  among  the  vener- 
able records  of  the  history  of  the  Church ! 
I  went  down  into  the  crypt  near  the 
tomb  of  the  Apostle. ...  I  said  the  votive 
Mass  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  I  remem- 
ber that  among  the  feelings  with  which 
my  heart  was  overflowing,  the  most 
powerful  of  all  was  a  great  love  for  the 
Church,  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  for  the 
Pope,  and  a  sense  of  total  dedication  to 
the  service  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Church, 
and  of  an  intention,  indeed  a  sacred 
oath  .  .  ,  still  lives  within  my  breast, 
more  alive  than  words  can  tell.  I  said  to 
the  Lord  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter: 
"Lord,  you  know  everything;  you  know 
that  I  love  you."  I  came  out  from  the 
church  as  if  in  a  dream.  The  marble  and 
bronze  Popes  lined  along  the  walls  of  the 
Basilica  seemed  to  look  at  me  from  their 
sepulchers  with  a  new  expression  on  that 
day,  as  if  to  give  me  courage  and  great 
confidence. 

Toward  midday  a  new  joy  awaited 
me:  the  audience  with  Pope  Pius  X.  My 
Vice- Rector  had  arranged  it  for  me  and 
went  with  me.  When  the  Pope  came  to 
where  I  was,  the  Vice-Rector  presented 
me,  and  the  Pope  smiled  and  bent  his 
head  to  hear  what  I  said  to  him.  I  was 
kneeling  before  him,  telling  him  that  I 
was  glad  to  be  at  his  feet  repeating  the 
intentions  which  I  had  offered  during  my 
first  Mass  over  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 
and  I  told  him  of  these  briefly,  as  well 
as  I  could. 

The  Pope  then,  still  bending  down, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  head,  and  speak- 
ing almost  into  my  ear  said:  "Well  done, 
well  done,  my  boy.  .  .  .  This  is  what  I 
like  to  hear,  and  I  will  ask  the  good  Lord 
to  grant  a  special  blessing  on  these  good 
intentions  of  yours  so  that  you  may 


really  be  a  priest  after  His  own  heart  " 

He  passed  on  and  spoke  to  someone  else, 
a  Pole  I  believe;  but  all  at  once,  as  if  fol- 
lowing his  own  train  of  thougl^,  he 
turned  back  to  me  and  asked  when  I 
should  be  back  at  my  home.  I  told 

him  "What  a  Feast  that  will  be,"  he 

said,  "up  there  in  your  little  hamlet  (he 
had  earlier  asked  me  where  I  came  from) 
and  how  those  fine  Bergamasque  bells 
will  peal  out  on  that  day!"  and  he  con- 
tinued on  his  round,  smiling. 

The  evening  of  that  blessed  day  found 
me  at  Roccantica,  the  Villa  belonging  to 
the  Seminary.  ...  I  was  most  touched 
when  I  saw  the  Villa,  beautifully  lit  up; 
in  the  chapel  the  good  students  sang  a 
fine  Tu  es  sacerdos  (Thou  art  a  priest). 
The  next  day  wonderful  celebrations.  Ev- 
eryone received  Holy  Communion.  .  .  . 
My  kind  director  .  .  .  preached  the  gos- 
pel sermon.  That  Father  was  too  kind  in 
what  he  said  about  me:  his  affection 
blinded  him  a  little.  And  the  happy  re- 
joicings went  on  all  day.  .  .  . 

Why  have  I  written  all  this  down?  In 
order  that  these  notes,  too,  may  encour- 
age me  to  keep  faith  with  my  prom- 
ises. .  .  .  May  everything  serve  to  make 
me  a  priest  worthy  of  my  noble  calling, 
and  not  unworthy  of  Christ  to  whom 
alone  be  the  glory. — August. 


NEXT  MONTH 

The  Journal  of  a  Soul,  Part 
The  years  between 
two  world  wars,  plus 

Pope  John's 
Christmas  Meditation 


Cook  a  balanced  meal  or  a  main  dish. 

in  20  ^i^lJ^teS  (or  less) 


in  the 

NEW  DELUXE 

MIRRO-MATIC 

PRESSURE  PAN 

In  less  than  the  time  it  takes  you  to  set  the  table, 
cut  the  butter,  make  the  salad,  pour  the  milk  and 
dish  up  the  dessert,  your  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure 
Pan  will  serve  up  your  choice  of  all  these  satisfy- 
ing meals  or  main  dishes  .  .  .  hot,  tempting  and 
nourishing.  And,  during  those  magic  few  minutes  of 
MIRRO-MATIC  speed-cooking,  you'll  have  saved 
fuel,  time-in-the-kitchen,  vitamins  and  minerals. 

You  can  do  all  of  this  graciously,  in  superb  style, 
with  this  new  Deluxe  MIRRO-MATIC  Pressure 
Pan,  designed  to  be  completely  in  keeping  with  your 
finest  appliances.  Be  sure  to  see  it  soon  wherever 
they  sell  the  finest  aluminum. 


MIRRO-MATIC 
TIMER 

$3.99  ($4.29  West) 


LOOK  WHAT  YOU  CAN 

COOK  IN  JUST 
30  MINUTES  (or  less!) 

Beef  stew  •  Round  steak  and  sau( 
Stuffed  pork  chops  •  Clam  chowd' 
Lamb  and  green  beans  •  Chop 
Hungarian  goulash  •  Baked  bea 
Veal  scallopmi  •  Veal  fricassee 
Beef  noodle  casserole  .  Lamb  ste 
Spare' ribs  and  kraut  •  Swiss  ste 
Chicken  paprika  •  Chicken  soup 
Pigs  in  blankets  •  Chili  con  earn 

Most  fresh  vegetables  are 
ready  in  minutes! 

Do  pressure  canning,  too— 
4  pint-jars  at  a  time! 


MIRRO-MATIC  control 
automatically  prevents 
pressure  from  going 
higher  than  recipe  re- 
quires. 5. 10,  or  15  lbs. 
Unbreakable.  Never 
needs  adjustment. 
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SXTRA  INCOME? 

COURSE !  Write  to  the  address 
low  and  we'll  send  you  details  about 
noney-making  offer.  No  obligation. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 
Indapandcncs  Square  Phlla.,  Pa.  1910S 


Thumbsucking 
and  Nail  Biting 


Just  paint  on 
fingertips. 
^ 704  at  your 
^       drug  store. 


Skin  Trouble? 

Saym^an  Salve 

With  Hexachloropt)ene  CDCC 

Soothing  relief  from  detergent  hands.  flltt 

msecl  bites,  etc' For  OILY  SKIN  use  SAMPLES 
Sayman  Vegetable  Wonder  Soap.  For  DRY  SKIN 
nCC        Sayman  Lanolatcd  Soap.  Write  for  samples. 
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it;tired  feet 


T  INSTANTLY  COOLS,  SOOTHES,  REFRESHES! 

hot,  tired,  perspiring?  Spray  away 
ling  discomfort  fast  with  Dr.  SchoU's 
)T  SPRAY!  Can  be  sprayed  right 
lugh  stockings.  Dries  quickly,  won't 
in.  Almost  instantly  you  feel 
hing,  cooUng,  refreshing  relief!  Also 
lorizes.  Sold  everywhere. 
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Gjyrr^  On  a  Wednesday 

L\ rL  in  the  spring  of  the 

.  .  ^(IF/I  ye^"— ""^^  9f  her 
*  ly  most  clearheaded 

§\1J\JT\      days— she  arrived 
Vfj  to  find  no  other  pa- 

tients in  the  office, 
and  the  nurse  told 
her  the  doctor  was 
detained  at  New  York  Hospital,  but 
would  be  along. 

"Did  your  niece  bring  you  over?" 
"Yes,  she  did,"  Mrs.  Bauche  said,  be- 
cause it  was  easier  to  lie  about  this. 

"The  doctor  is  serious  about  your  not 
trying  to  come  up  here  alone." 

"He  is  serious  about  everything," 
Mrs.  Bauche  said.  She  went  to  her  fa- 
vorite seat:  a  French  provincial  chair  un- 
der a  reading  lamp  in  the  corner  of  the 
waiting  room.  When  the  drug  made  her 
head  feel  clear,  she  liked  to  read.  Agatha 
Christie  was  her  great  pleasure.  When 
the  drug  made  her  feel  dim,  the  heat  of 
the  lamp  on  the  top  of  her  head  relaxed 
and  comforted  her,  like  a  caressing  hand. 

On  this  day  she  brought  with  her  a 
book  on  the  raising  of  apples,  a  subject 
in  which  she  interested  herself  because 
Agatha  Christie  liked  apples.  She  sat 
down  in  her  chair,  put  her  large  petit- 
point  bag  on  the  floor,  withdrew  the 
book,  and  began  to  read  in  the  chapter 
A-p-ples  in  Myth  and  Fable. 

She  was  absorbed  in  a  paragraph  on 
how  the  apple  became  the  token  of  love 
and  scarcely  noticed  that  she  had  ac- 
quired company  in  the  room. 

A  woman  sneezed  and  Mrs.  Bauche 
looked  up,  startled  by  an  artificial  qual- 
ity in  the  sound. 

She  saw  a  woman  in  a  dark  mink  stole 
pass  a  violet-colored  tissue  over  her  nose. 
Another  woman  sat  with  her  on  the  couch 
in  front  of  the  bookcase.  The  woman 
who  had  sneezed  smiled  thinly  as  though 
she  had  opened  a  con:  ersation  and 
awaited  a  response. 

The  other  lady,  who  had  a  blue  cloth 
coat  thrown  over  her  shoulders,  smiled 
back.  Mrs.  Bauche  thought:  How  they 
do  bare  their  teeth. 

The  woman  in  fur  said,  "I  seem  to 
have  a  cold." 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  other  replied.  "It's 
going  around." 

"That's  why  I'm  here.  I  hope  it's  only 
a  cold.  I'm  Mrs.  Keever." 

"Well.  How  do  you  do,"  the  other 
woman  said,  and  looked  away. 

"Not  very  well  actually.  I  wore  my  fur 
today  because  of  my  condition.  I  wouldn't 
have  worn  it  on  a  day  like  this  if  I  hadn't 
a  cold." 

"That's  why  I  didn't  wear  mine.  It 
seemed  warm." 

"If  you  haven't  a  cold  it  is.  I  tell  my 
daughter  to  bundle  up.  I  always  have  to 
tell  Cynthy.  He's  always  late.  Doctor 
GafTney." 

The  woman  called  Mrs.  Keever  ad- 
justed her  hat.  It  was  a  dark  green  velvet 
tarn  with  an  ostrich  feather  of  the  same 
color  encircling  the  edge  of  it.  She  took  a 
pair  of  glasses  from  a  small  black  case, 
put  them  on,  and  immediately  took  them 
off.  "Doctor  Gaffney  can  be  late  because 
he's  so  good.  He's  even  up  on  psychology. 
Take  my  word  for  that.  When  I  lost  my 
husband,  he  told  me  what  was  what. 
Straightened  me  out.  I  would  never  have 
got  through  it  if  it  weren't  for  him.  Have 
you  been  coming  to  him  long  Mrs., 
ah  .  .  ." 

"Arnold  is  my  name.  Yes,  I  have.  I'm 
sorry  about  your  husband." 

"Oh,  we  all  go  through  that  sooner  or 
later.  He  was  a  hard  man.  I  helped  him 


as  I  could.  But  you  know  how  men  are. 
I  didn't  know  about  life  when  I  got 
married.  I  had  to  learn  as  I  went  along." 

Mrs.  Bauche  glanced  at  the  women. 
She  wondered  how  else  one  learned, 
except  as  one  went  along. 

Mrs.  Keever  continued,  "Well,  I  didn't 
want  that  to  happen  to  my  daughter 
when  she  got  married.  Doris  is  the  mar- 
ried one.  Cynthy  lives  at  home.  I  was 
reading  this  interesting  book  on  making 
marriage  work  and  so  I  gave  her  husband 
a  copy,  and  he  handed  it  right  back  to 
me  without  so  much  as  a  word.  Now, 
that  takes  nerve." 

Mrs.  Bauche  looked  the  woman  over 
very  carefully  to  see  if  she  was  joking. 
There  was  no  sign  of  that.  She  turned  her 
attention  away  then  and  was  reminded 
of  something  she  had  not  recalled  in  many 
years.  One  day,  during  her  honeymoon 
trip,  she  had  been  up  on  top  of  one  of  the 
bell  towers  of  Notre  Dame  and,  looking 
down,  had  been  fascinated  by  the  gar- 
goyles at  the  edge  of  the  roof  below.  Her 
husband  left  her  for  a  few  minutes  to 
speak  to  a  business  associate  he  had  seen 
standing  at  the  other  side  of  the  tower, 
and  when  he  returned  she  was  laughing. 
She  told  him  the  gargoyles  seemed  funny 
to  her  because  they  had  their  mouths 
open.  And  then  he  had  kissed  her  so 
thoroughly  that  he  frightened  her.  It  was 
the  second  day  of  their  marriage  and  he 
had  been  gentle  with  her  until  then.  "You 
bring  me  luck,"  he  said,  "the  most  fan- 
tastic, unbelievable  luck." 

"Well,  children  can  be  difficult,"  Mrs. 
Arnold  was  saying,  cutting  so  sharply 
into  Mrs.  Bauche's  reverie  that  Mrs. 
Bauche  repayed  her  with  a  critical  look. 
She  wore  less  rouge  than  Mrs.  Keever, 
but  her  hair  was  blue. 

"And  cruel.  Don't  I  know  that,"  Mrs. 
Keever  said. 

Mrs.  Arnold  looked  away  and  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  be  studying  a  water- 
color  of  a  desert  scene  which  hung  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  room. 

"That's  Africa,"  Mrs.  Keever  said. 
"Where  so  many  diamonds  come  from." 
She  looked  at  Mrs.  Bauche  in  a  meaning- 
ful way  and  smiled.  Mrs.  Bauche  lowered 
her  eyes.  "Can  you  imagine  someone 
refusing  to  read  an  education  book?  But 
then  he's  Irish." 

Mrs.  Bauche  tried  to  think  what  Mr. 
Bauche  would  have  done  with  a  book  on 
making  marriage  work.  She  moved  her 
teeth,  a  substitution  for  laughing  which 
she  used  when  laughter  might  give  her 
pain.  For  a  moment  she  wished  she  did 
not  feel  so  clearheaded.  She  heard  a 
desperation  in  the  voices  of  the  two 
women  and  wished  she  might  say  some- 
thing to  relieve  it,  but  she  could  not 
think  of  anything  that  would  serve. 

Mrs.  Keever  looked  at  Mrs.  Bauche, 
and  when  their  eyes  chanced  to  meet, 
Mrs.  Bauche  saw  that  she  was  required 
to  give  support  to  the  woman  for  what 
she  had  just  said.  Instead,  she  looked 
down  at  her  book. 

She  thought  of  all  the  traveling  she 
had  done  in  her  life.  She  had  been  to 
Africa  many  times  with  her  husband,  and 
the  watercolor  on  the  wall  was  Arabian, 
not  African.  Africa  was  not  her  favorite 
place;  Italy  was.  Often  when  they  had 
made  what  her  husband  called,  "the  bril- 
liant circle"~Dakar  to  Paris  to  Beirut 
to  Monrovia  and  then  sometimes  back 
to  the  United  States— she  would  persuade 
him  to  drive  through  Italy.  Many  of  the 
memories  she  retained  came  from  those 
drives. 

She  remembered  particularly  the  women 
she  had  seen  standing  (Continued) 


^^Super^activated" 
steam 
fights  stifling 
nasal  congestion 

as  never  before 


Remarkable  discovery  from 
Vick  gives  your  child  greater 
relief  from  coughs  and  nasal 
congestion  when  used  in 
an  ordinary  vaporizer 

Now  you  can  fight  nasal  and 
chest  congestion,  phlegm  and 
croupy  cough  of  children's  colds 
as  never  before,  with  an  amaz- 
ing new  discovery  that  actually 
''super-activates"  the  steam  from 
your  vaporizer.  Makes  it  work 
much,  much  harder. 

This  is  not  just  an  aromatic. 
Not  just  a  fancy  spray  that  only 
lasts  a  few  seconds.  This  is  some- 
thing  different — the  first 
and  only  product  made  to  work 
in  a  different  way  in  your  vapor- 
izer— right  in  the  water. 

This  is  the  first  and  only  prod- 
uct that  actually  changed  steam 
in  laboratory  tests.  Made  the 
steam  droplets  spread  farther! 
This  is  VapoSteam — from  the 
people  who  make  VapoRub.  A 
one-of-a-kind  invention.  A 
liquid  you  pour  right  in  the  water 
of  your  vaporizer,  not  in  the 
cup.  And  you  just  don't  know 
how  much  relief  you  can  bring 
to  a  child  with  a  cold  until 
you've  tried  it. 

Fight  stifling  nasal  and  chest 
congestion,  croupy  coughs, 
phlegm  of  colds  as  never  before 
— with  VapoSteam.  On  sale  at 
any  drug  store. 

When  you  use  a  Vaporizer, 
use  VapoSteam 


VapoSteam 

—from  the  makers  of  Vicks  VapoRub 
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There  is  an  hour 
when  you  reach 
for  calm  and 
knowing  hands... 


(Among  them:  your  clergyman's,  your  close  relatives' 
and  friends'. . .  and  those  of  the  funeral  director 
you've  come  to  know  and  respect!) 


It  is  a  lonely  hour  when  you  lose 
someone  close  to  you.  It  is  an  hour 
when  you  need  all  the  strength  of 
your  faith  ...  all  the  understanding 
and  warmth  your  Church  and 
family  and  friends  can  provide. 


It  is  also  an  hour  in  which  you  confront  a  multitude  of 
unfamiliar  |)n)bI(Mns,  when  countless  things  need  to  be 
done  and  arranged  ///  once.  It  is  then  that  you  appreci- 
ate the  gentle  i.s/aiu/  of  calm  you  find  in  your  funeral 
director.  He  knows  what  needs  to  be  done.  And  goes 
about  doing  it.  Quietly.  Efficiently.  With  dignity. 
Always  making  sure  that  he  is  guided  by  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  you  and  jour  wishes. 

The  funeral  directors  in  your  community  are  people 
you  can  count  on.  They  are  good  citizens,  good 
neighbors  who  know  that  respect  is  only  won  by 
deserving  it.  If  you  have  not  yet  established  a  re- 
lationship with  a  funeral  director  as  you  have  with  a 
doctor  or  lawyer,  you'll  find  it  reassuring  to  do  so. 
Incidentally,  he'll  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  a  free 
copy  of  Clark's  informative  booklet,  "My  Duty."  It 
answers  in  advance  many  of  the  cjuestions  you  are 
likely  to  face  when  you  are  the  one  who  must  take 
charge.  It's  a  booklet  that  over  12  million  families 
have  found  helpful.  You  may  also  receive  a  copy, 
without  cost,  by  writing  The  Clark  Grave  Vault 
Company,  Dept.  LJ-114,  Columbus  1,  Ohio, 


The  finest  tribute  . . .  the  most  trusted  protection 

O  1964.    The  Clark  Gratu  Vaull  Company 


/,'^~\  Tijj^  about  the  wells  in 

/l*    Jl\lli  provincial  Italian 

1^/        /~)77//  towns.  The  Italian 

y.'T yyJ^Jl  women, shethought, 

TATF)  came  to  the  well  as 

K~  i""ch  to  talk  as  to 

continued  ^'^^  ^^^^ 

these   two  women 

probably  came  as  much  to  socialize  as  to 
be  healed.  It  was  the  differences  in  their 
attitudes  which  seemed  most  telling. 
Mrs.  Keever  and  Mrs.  Arnold  talked  of 
things  which  Mrs.  Bauche  could  not  con- 
nect with  what  she  understood  of  living, 
and  it  troubled  her.  They  seemed  never 
to  have  given  in  to  life.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  drug  that  made  her  feel  this.  She  did 
not  know. 

She  thought  fleetingly  of  the  night  she 
and  her  husband  had  stayed  in  a  town  in 
Tuscany.  It  was  when  they  were  quite 
young,  and  she  had  made  no  more  than 
three  trips  with  him.  She  suffered  still 
from  her  family's  fury  at  her  marriage, 
and  Harry  Bauche  was  not  helping  mat- 
ters. He  had  been  offensively  preoccupied 
ever  since  they  passed  through  Italian 
customs  and  had  had  their  luggage 
thoroughly  searched.  That  had  not  ever 
happened  before,  and  he  was  much  put 
out  by  it.  He  did  not  like  intrusions  upon 
his  privacy  from  any  quarter. 

There  was  a  fiesta  in  the  town,  which 
was  one  of  the  reasons  she  was  able  to 
persuade  him  to  stay  over,  but  it  proved 
a  bad  idea.  He  had  gotten  carried  away 
by  it  and  behaved  so  flamboyantly  that 
she  locked  her  door  against  him  in  dis- 
gust and  anger. 

The  innkeeper's  wife,  a  young  woman 
of  about  her  own  age,  made  her  open  her 
door,  brought  bread  and  coffee,  and  told 
her  to  feed  her  man  and  put  him  to  bed. 
"You  are  his  wife,"  she  said  in  Italian, 
"are  you  not?"  as  though  that  explained 
everything.  "You  have  yourself  to  your- 
self not  until  all  in  your  family  are 
asleep." 

The  innkeeper  brought  Harry  Bauche 
up  the  stairs.  She  did  manage  to  get  some 
coffee  down  him,  did  get  him  to  bed.  Yet 
when  she  had  managed  it,  it  seemed  she 
had  done  it  for  herself.  She  had  felt 
quite  at  peace. 

Mrs.  Arnold  said,  "There's  no  question 
about  it.  You  have  to  ride  herd  on  a  man." 

"There's  always  a  woman  behind  a 
success,"  Mrs.  Keever  said. 

She  looked  at  Mrs.  Bauche  in  the  ex- 
pectant way  she  had.  Mrs.  Bauche  sus- 
pected that  Mrs.  Keever  would  not 
rest  until  she  had  forced  her  to  offer  her 
own  experience  to  the  conversation,  and 
she  had  no  intention  of  doing  that.  Yet 
she  was  forced  to  admit  that  in  a  peculiar 
way  she  was  able  to  see  her  own  life 
with  unusual  clarity,  as  though  what  the 
women  had  said  provided  shadows  which 
defined  it. 

The  hall  door  opened  and  closed.  Then 
another  door  opened  and  closed.  The 
three  women  looked  toward  the  corridor 
through  which  Doctor  Gaffney  had  just 
passed  unseen.  The  nurse  stepped  to  the 
doorway,  surveyed  the  room,  and  dis- 
appeared. Mrs.  Bauche  looked  down  at 
her  own  bodice  where  the  diamond  lay. 
She  picked  at  the  long  sleeves  of  her 
brown  jersey  dress,  then  looked  at  her 
book.  She  thought:  My  eyes  don't  see 
what  other  women  see.  I  don't  hear  what 
they  hear. 

Mrs.  Arnold  said,  "One  way  or  an- 
other a  man's  whole  life  is  in  his  career. 
A  woman's  is  love,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  love!"  Mrs.  Keever  said.  "You 
can  have  love." 

Mrs.  Bauche's  thoughts  drifted  from 


the  words  she  heard  to  the  image  that 
had  been  going  in  and  out  of  her  head  foi 
some  minutes.  It  was  that  love  was  like  a 
building  you  build  yourself.  Itf  had  not 
been  for  her,  something  hunted  and  found 
like  oil  or  pearls  or  diamonds. 

She  began  to  think  of  the  love  she  hac 
built  with  Harry  Bauche.  It  was  a  funny, 
looking  thing,  she  decided,  when  thought 
of  in  that  way— as  a  building.  It  would 
look  all  patched  together,  a  most  curioui 
place.  Perhaps  its  only  virtue  was  that  i 
was  one  of  a  kind.  It  was  built  of  bits  an 
pieces  of  themselves.  It  had  been  put  to- 
gether as  best  they  could  with  what  they 
had.  She  drifted  on  with  this  fantasy  un- 
til she  heard  Mrs.  Keever  say,  "I  think 
her  name  .s  Bauche." 

"Is  it  real?" 

"The  diamond?  Oh,  surely  not."  Al- 
though Mrs.  Keever  said  this  in  a  whis- 
per, it  was  audible  to  Mrs.  Bauche, ; 
was  clear  it  was  meant  to  be.  Her  hand 
moved  to  the  pendant  which  lay  upon 
her  breast  before  she  realized  that  the 
gesture  would  betray  that  she  had  paid 
the  remark  attention. 

The  nurse  came  to  the  doorway  again 
and  said,  "Mrs.  Bauche,  will  you  please 
come  in." 

Mrs.  Bauche  closed  her  book  and 
pushed  herself  up  from  her  chair.  She 
started  across  the  room,  and  as  she 
moved  slowly  along  she  felt  there  was 
something  she  wanted  to  say.  It  seemed 
now  that  she  was  in  the  act  of  approving 
of  what  had  been  spoken  in  the  room  be- 
cause it  had  been  said  in  her  hearing 
while  she  had  remained  silent. 

She  tried  to  think  about  the  living  of 
life  and  what  it  was  she  knew  about  it.: 
Nothing  came.  She  had  lived  it,  that  was 
all.  She  had  liked  her  life,  that  was 
true;  it  was  nearly  over,  that  was  true; 
but  what  she  thought  of  it,  she  did  not 
know. 

The  room  looked  bright,  as  rooms 
sometimes  did  because  of  the  drug.  As 
she  passed  the  couch  in  front  of  the  book- 
case she  stopped  and  heard  herself  say, 
"Excuse  me.  I  am  not  deaf.  I  do  not  a 
with  you  about  what  you  say.  I  think 
you  cannot  change  a  man.  You  ruin  a 
man  you  change.  You  are  wrong  to  inter- 
fere in  your  children's  lives.  It  is  cruel. 
And  to  criticize  the  dead  is  horrible." 
She  stood,  after  she  had  spoken,  thinking 
that  there  must,  somehow,  be  something 
more,  but  as  the  look  of  astonishment 
deepened  upon  the  women's  faces,  she 
turned  away,  deciding  that  she  had  said 
enough. 

The  nurse  came  and  pulled  her  alpng 
out  of  the  room. 

When  she  had  closed  the  door  behind 
them,  the  nurse  said,  "That  was  naughty, 
you  know." 

"Maybe." 

"Let  me  help  you  with  your  things. 
Are  you  in  pain?" 

"Not  so  much  today.  It  will  not 
much  longer,  I  think." 

"You  mustn't  say  that." 

"It's  true." 

The  nurse  helped  her  onto  the  examina- 
tion table  and  covered  her  with  a  sheet. 
Mrs.  Bauche  put  her  hand  to  her  face. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  won't  go  to  the; 
hospital.  You  could  get  such  good  care." 

"I  am  going  to  be  up  and'around  if  it 
kills  me." 

"Have  it  your  way." 

"I  am  going  to.  Excuse  me.  I  didn't 
mean  to  say  anything  unkind  to  them. 
But  they  misunderstand  if  I  don't,  so  it 
is  better  that  they  misunderstand  be- 
cause I  do.  Now  they  have  all  my  little 
treasures,  haven't  they?  (Continued) 
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Add  water... 
^A/^atch  Purina's  new 
dry  cat  food 

come  alive  with 
sauciness 


/o  complete  dinners 
k/'o  different  sauces 


ers  # 

7 


PURINA 


PURINA 


Daily  Dinner  makes  its  own  milk  sauce 
Graiiy  Dinner  makes  its  own  hearty  gravy 

Each  combines  complete  nutrition  with  the  sauciness  cats  crave 
. .  .tastes  so  good,  cats  want  to  eat  all  they  should! 

•elieve  it?  Thank  you. 


idura's  unique  indentations.  You  can  put  Antique 

DOt  widths  Brick  in  any  room  in  your  home, 

'all  with  no  including  the  basement.  Also  Antique 

md  water.  White  and  Antique  Beige.  Other 

dimensional  Authentic  Reproductions  in  Luran : 

iccidental  Unglazed  Morocco  Tile,  English  Oak 


Plank,  Vermont  Flagstone.  For  more 
information,  write:  Sandura  Co.,  Dept. 
LHJ-11,  Benson-East,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Luranyinyl  Floors 

By  Sandura,  fine  floors  for  40  years. 


/inyl  flooring  that  becomes  worn  out  in  normal  use  in  y( 
s  originally  installed.  2.  The  flooring  is  installed  and  mi 
loes  not  extend  to  freight  or  cost  of  installation.  4.  Clair 


r  home  under  these  conditi 
tained  according  to  Sandura  recomr 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  original 


Any  area  of  the  vinyl  V 


iurface  is  worn  through  to  the  backing  during  your 
oors  it  is  necessary  to  install  over  underlayment 
nd  approved  by  Sandura  Co.  prior  to  replacement. 


KNAPPoMONARCHNESCO 

EVERYBODY  APPRECIATES  THE  FINEST 


A  WASHER  AND  DRYER  ONLY  28"  HIGH? 

Yes,  perfect  for  apartment,  cottage,  trailer.  Only  18"  square,  rolls  around  easily, 
fits  anywhere— just  plug  it  in.  Washer  has  3  lb.  capacity,  automatic  timer,  power 
pump  and  drain  hose.  Electric  wringer  attachment  available.  Tumble  dryer  ther- 
mostatically controlled— requires  no  special  venting  or  wiring.  About  $59.95  each. 

KNAPP-MONARCH  •  NESCO.  ST.  LOUIS  16,  MO. 


•  New  "DROP  MEASURE"  dispenser  Is 
guaranteed  drip,  mess  and  trouble  proof. 

•  Easy  to  use  in  AUTOMATIC  WASHERS 

•  It  takes  REAL  BLUING  for  really 
white  clothes 

MRS.  STEWARTS  BLUING 

Minneapolis  3,  Minn. 


AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MUSICAL  HIT! 

HGLLO, 
DOLLVi 


"WHERE'LL  I  GET 
THE  CASH?" 

HOW  many  times  have  you 
asked  yourself  that  question 
when  you  are  faced  with  house- 
hold expenses  that  have  to  be 
met?  We  would  like  to  suggest 
an  answer  that  can  mean  in- 
creased income  for  you. 

By  selling  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, you  can  earn  generous 
commissions.  Many  of  our  rep- 
resentatives earn  more  than  $3.00 
an  hour  in  their  spare  time — and 
you  can  do  the  same!  Just  send  us 
your  name  and  address  on  a  postal, 
and  you  will  receive  our  offer  and 
easy-to-follow  instructions. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

268  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 


The  finest  tribute  . . .  the  most  trusted  protection 

©  1964.    The  Clark  Crave  Vault  Company 


e\TT7  The  joke  is  on  me. 

I  '  -lL/  I  have  lived  a  long, 

y^f)J^/f  many 
*  ly      ^  places,  and  I  know 

/\Jj\/^      only  three  or  four 
things.  That's  not 
continued  much." 

The  nurse  kissed 
Mrs.  Bauche  on  the  cheek. 

"What's  got  into  you?  What's  that 
for?" 

"It's  not  for  anything.  You  rest  now. 
The  doctor  will  be  in  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"More  like  ten."  Mrs.  Bauche  closed 
her  eyes.  She  had  begun  to  feel  fuzzy- 
headed.  She  tried  to  remember  what  her 
husband  looked  like,  even  though  she  had 
never  been  able  to  do  that  without  his 
picture  in  front  of  her.  Then  she  tried  to 
remember  what  she  had  said  to  the  women 
in  the  waiting  room,  but  the  words  would 
not  come  again.  She  hoped  it  had  been 
what  she  meant  to  say. 

Her  mind,  restless  now,  turned  away. 
She  could  not  remember  Harry  Bauehe's 
face,  but  could  remember  how  he  was. 

She  thought  of  the  day  he  died.  She 
did  not  witness  his  execution.  They 
confined  her  to  the  hotel  in  Accra,  Ghana. 
And  though,  in  a  way,  she  had  always 
known  that  he  might  die  violently,  hav- 
ing him  die  before  a  firing  squad  brought 
her  more  anguish  than  she  had  ever 
thought  she  could  bear.  Her  pain  was 
for  him,  for  the  waiting,  for  the  cruel 
waiting. 

In  the  afternoon,  when  it  had  been  ac- 
complished, a  young  man  from  the  Inter- 
national Diamond  Security  Organization 
came  to  call  upon  her.  He  was  Irish,  very 
young,  and  looked  extraordinarily  weary. 

They  talked  for  a  time,  and  then  he 
said,  "We  did  everything  we  could,  but 
the  government  would  not  relent.  They 
were  adamant.  I  will  never  know  why 
they  were  so  fierce  about  it.  Then  I  will 
never  know  why  Mr.  Bauche  fired  at  a 
policeman.  I  can  only  think  that  he  and 
the  native  runner  thought  they  were  en- 
tirely safe  during  the  exchange,  and  so 
the  surprise  of  the  trap  was  very  great. 
I  never  will  believe  Mr.  Bauche  intended 
to  kill  the  man.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
tell  me?  Vou  were  going  to  Monrovia 
from  Accra?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Forgive  me.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
interrogate  you.  I  came  to  say  that  if 
there  was  anything  I  could  do  .  . ." 


"No,  nothing." 

"If  he  hadn't  fired!  He  would  have 
gotten  six  months.  Ten  at  the  outside. 
That's  one  of  the  odd  things  about  the 
diamond  traffic.  The  penalty  for  illegal 
possession  is  so  slight.  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 
Forgive  me.  I  came  here  . . .  what  I  came 
to  tell  you  was  . . .  Mr.  Bauche  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  he  was  allowed  to  stand 
free." 

"You  mean  he  asked  to?" 

"Yes.  And  they  allowed  it.  He  was  the 
most  extraordinary  man.  When  the  sol- 
diers were  commanded  to  aim,  he,  ah,  he 
began  to  walk  toward  them  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so." 

Ever  after,  she  had  believed  that 
Harry  Bauche  had  done  that  for  her. 
Right  into  the  center  of  things  was  hij 
way,  always. 

Mrs.  Bauche,  lying  upon  the  examin* 
tion  table,  said  aloud,  "You  were  an  un- 
ruly bastard,  Harry.  But  you  were  au 
dacious,  and  you  were  mine."  She  hac 
made  a  habit  of  saying  exactly  those 
words  whenever  the  pain  began  to  emerge 
from  beneath  the  cover  of  the  drug.  Sh( 
repeated  it  then  because  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  these  were  to  be  the 
last  words  she  ever  said  on  the  subject 
And  it  was  this  that  she  had  wanted  t( 
say  to  the  women  in  the  waiting  room 
but  they  would  not  have  known  wha 
she  meant. 

She  raised  the  diamond  from  her  breas 
and  held  it  between  the  overhead  lighi 
and  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  it,  at  its  fires 
which  had  been  both  imprisoned  and  : 
leased  by  the  cutting.  She  looked  at  it 
turning  it  slowly,  until  she  thought  she 
could  see  through  it  and  into  the  night 
she  most  loved  to  remember:  the  time 
when  Harry  Bauche  had  first  made  love 
to  her  and  afterward  had  placed  the  dia 
mond  in  her  hand  and  said,  "This  is  the 
only  other  perfect  thing  I  know  of." 

"I  belong  to  you,"  she  had  told  him, 
never  guessing  what  her  remark,  or  the 
diamond  for  that  matter,  would  come 
to  mean. 

It  was,  as  they  say,  a  flawless  blue 
white.  It  was  a  round  cut,  fifty-eight 
facets,  thirty-three  above  the  girdle 
twenty-five  below.  And,  as  the  papen 
from  Harry  Bauehe's  safety-deposit  box 
in  the  Liberian  National  Bank  in  Mon 
rovia  had  showed,  the  jewel  was  pur- 
chased legally  in  Antwerp  and  had  beer 
paid  for  in  full. 


ACT  ONE;  AT  HOME  pages  62-67 
The  clothes  can  be  purchased  at  the  following  stores: 
COURT  JESTER  skirt  and  top:  Henri  Bendel,  New 
York;  Carson  PIrie  Scott,  Chicago;  Neiman-Marcus, 
vTcifeii  'V/'.sa'.P  "JOLDSTEIN^pajama:  Henri  Bendel, 
lUx's,  New_;l8rleans;  Joske's,  Hous- 
andtop:  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York; 
ladelphia;  Magnin  &  Co.,  West 


passed  unseen.  ' 
doorway,  surve. 
appeared.  Mrs. 
her  own  bodice 


She  picked  at  OLE  dress:  Henri  Bendel,  New  York, 
brown  jersey  d"^^^  ^" 
book.  She  thou^'SELLE  RICCI  skirt  and  blouse: 
what  other  won*York;  Carson  PirieScott,  Chicago; 
they  hear.  Texas. 

Mrs.  Arnold 
other  a  man's  \ 

A  woman's  is  lo  GIVE  THANKS  WITH  GAME 
"Oh,  love!" 


can  have  love.'^ 
Mrs.  Bauche 


p  tureen,  $75,  Mayhew,  603  Madi- 


son Ave.,  New  York  22,  N  Y.  Pheasant  casserole, 
$17.95,  Bazar  Francais,  666  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  Silver-plated  cake  stand,  $11,  Bloomingdale's, 
New  York,  N.Y.  "Queen  Anne"  silver-plated  soup 
ladle,  $15;  Georgian  reproduction  round  sterling 
platter,  $75;  Georgian  Sheffield,  circa  1815,  sterling 
wine  cooler,  $315;  Victorian,  circa  1880,  sterling  roll 
holder  with  revolving  lid,  $135,  James  Robinson  Inc., 
12  East  57th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  (Federal  tax  in- 
cluded in  all  prices.) 

GLAMOROUS  CATCHALL  pages  150-152 
Danish  "Viking"  trypan,  $6,  Pottery  Barn,  231  Tenth 
Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y.  Blue  rectangular  casserole  by 
Rostrand  of  Sweden,  $3.75,  Bonniers  Inc.,  605  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Two-handled  casserole 
by  Steve  Friedlander,  $9,  Designed  For  Living,  131 
East  57th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
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his  is  a  vinyl  floor.  You  don't  believe  it?  Thank  you. 


I  ou  think  a  bricklayer  built  it,  we're 
Itered.  Actually,  it's  Luran  Vinyl 
'  tique  Brick.  All  the  warmth  and 
:  rm  of  weathered  brick  sealed  deep 
I  ler  solid  vinyl— a  wear  surface  so 
'  gh,  this  floor  is  guaranteed  for 


life!  *  And  thanks  to  Sandura's  unique 
Vinylweld®  process,  6  foot  widths 
can  be  welded  wall-to-wall  with  no 
open  seams  to  trap  dirt  and  water. 
A  final  touch:  scientific  dimensional 
embossing  masks  most  accidental 


indentations.  You  can  put  Antique 
Brick  in  any  room  in  your  home, 
including  the  basement.  Also  Antique 
White  and  Antique  Beige.  Other 
Authentic  Reproductions  in  Luran: 
Unglazed  Morocco  Tile,  English  Oak 


Plank,  Vermont  Flagstone.  For  more 
information, ^  rite:  Sandura  Co.,  Dept. 
LHJ-U,  Benson-East,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Luran.Vinyl  Floors 

By  Sandura,  fine  floors  for  40  years. 


-tee.  Sandura  Company  will  furnish  new  material  to  replace  Luran  Regency  or  Luran  Imperial  vinyl  flooring  that  becomes  worn  out  in  normal  use  in  your  home  under  these  conditions:  1.  Any  area  of  thevinyl  wear  surface  is  worn  through  to  the  backing  during  your 
'     :.f>ng  the  time  you,  the  original  purchaser,  continue  to  occupy  the  home  in  which  the  flooring  is  originally  installed.  2.  The  flooring  is  installed  and  maintained  according  to  Sandura  recommendations.  On  board  floors  it  is  necessary  to  install  over  underlayment 
'  ess  boards  are  less  than  3  in.  wide,  in  which  case  lining  felt  may  be  used.  3.  Sandura's  liability  does  not  extend  to  freight  or  cost  of  installation.  4.  Claim  must  be  accompanied  by  the  original  bill  of  sale  to  claimant  and  approved  by  Sandura  Co.  prior  !o  replacement. 

I 
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Dishwasher  spots?  Change  your  detergent ! 


WATER  DROPS— See  what  happens  when  even  clean  water  is  sprayed  on  dishes.  Drops 
form,  and  as  dishes  dry,  these  water  drops  turn  into  ugly  spots  and  streaks. 

CASCADE- Because  of  Cascade's  "sheeting  action,"  water  slides  off,  drops  don't  form. 
Cascade  with  Chlorosheen  does  it— and  only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen  ! 


Cascade's  amazing 
"sheeting  action" 
eliminates  drops  tliat  spot! 

Nothing  beats  Cascade  at  getting  dishes  clean.  Cascade's  re- 
markable "sheeting  action"  even  elinninates  drops  that  cause  ugly  spots. 
Water  ripples  off  in  clear-rinsing  sheets.  Dishes,  glassware  and  silver 
conne  out  sparkling  and  spotless.  No  towel  touch-ups! 
Nothing's  safer!  Endorsed  for  safety  to  patterns  by 
the  American  Fine  China  Guild  . . .  recommended  by 
every  leading  dishwasher  manufacturer . . .  Cascade  is 
America's  best-selling  dishwasher  detergent. 

New!  Only  Cascade  comes  in  a 
convenient  giant  size. 


mm 


A  SHORT  STORY 
By  LELAND  WEBB 


Once  her  irorld  iras  a  fairy  tale  Jie  entered  onhf  hi  dreams. 
Noir  if  tras  a  nightmare  from  irhich  only  hecoutd  irali'en  her. 


I  learned  about  love  early  in  life,  when 
I  was  no  more  than  eight  years  old. 
At  four  o'clock  every  afternoon,  Tom 
Ridley,  the  mounted  policeman  of  St. 
Elmo,  would  come  riding  down  Bristol 
Street  on  his  big  bay  gelding,  and  when 
he  passed  our  house,  he  would  always 
move  over  to  the  far  side  of  the  road. 
This  maneuver  never  did  him  a  particle 
of  good,  for  as  soon  as  he  drew  abreast 
of  No.  2222,  Miss  Edna  Godolphin 
would  come  sailing  out  of  nowhere  and 
throw  a  brick  all  the  way  across  the 
street  at  him.  She  never  struck  Tom  or 
his  horse,  as  I  remember,  but  she  never 
failed  to  surprise  them,  and  away  they 
would  go  galloping  down  Bristol  Street, 
the  horse  neighing  and  Tom  bellowing 
in  amiable  wrath. 

"Poor  Tom,  great  Tom,"  my  mother 
said.  "He  will  receive  his  just  reward 
before  he's  done,  you  may  depend 
on  it." 

Tom  Ridley  would  return  an  hour  or 
so  later.  He  lived  in  a  little  house  in 
Miss  Godolphin's  back  yard.  After  he 
had  rubbed  his  horse  down  and  fed  it, 
he  would  come  sit  by  Miss  Godolphin 
on  the  front  porch.  By  then  she  would 
be  rocking  away  sixty  miles  to  the  min- 
ute, and  Tom  would  sit  by  her,  some- 
times until  way  past  sundown,  but  al- 
ways until  her  rocking  subsided.  Then 
he  would  go  in  and  fix  her  supper  and 
leave  it  in  the  dining  room,  and  after- 
ward go  to  his  little  house  to  fix  his  own 
meal.  Sometime  later  he  would  return 
and  clean  up  after  her,  and  when  she 
had  gone  to  bed  and  was  asleep,  he 
would  go  to  his  little  house  and  spend 
the  night. 

Miss  Godolphin  was  mad  and  beau- 
tiful, quite  beautiful  and  quite  mad. 
Nowadays  she  would  be  clapped  into 
an  asylum,  for  she  had  no  kin  or  inde- 
pendent means.  In  an  institution  she 
might  have  gotten  the  professional  care 
and  scientific  treatment  that  would 
have  freed  her  from  her  mind's  prison. 
As  it  was,  in  1925,  in  St.  Elmo,  a  small 
town  in  south  Georgia,  she  had  only 
Tom  Ridley,  my  mother,  and  myself. 


All  we  could  do,  each  in  our  separate 
way,  was  to  accept  her  as  she  was,  keep 
her  from  hurting  herself  when  her  rage 
was  on  her,  and  love  her. 

She  had  my  mother  and  me  for  that 
single  year  only,  but  she  had  Tom 
Ridley  to  the  end. 

My  first  sight  of  her  was  too  dreadful 
to  believe.  The  day  we  moved  onto 
Bristol  Street  she  had  found  her  way 
into  town  and  made  an  ungodly  spec- 
tacle of  herself,  bursting  in  on  the  city 
council  meeting  and  reviling  the  Mayor. 
Tom  Ridley  was  sent  for,  and  he 
brought  her  home,  carrying  her  in  his 
arms,  his  horse  walking  out  in  the  road 
beside  them.  Miss  Godolphin  was  kick- 
ing and  clawing  and  screaming— and, 
worst  of  all,  everyone  on  Bristol  Street 
came  running  out  of  their  doors  to 
stand  and  gawk. 

In  front  of  our  house  she  wriggled 
free  of  Tom  Ridley,  and  before  he  could 
stop  her,  she  pitched  herself  down  in 
the  road — a  dirt  road  in  1925— and  be- 
gan to  roll  about.  Despite  all  his  efforts, 
he  could  not  get  a  grip  on  her  to  pick 
her  up  again.  She  rolled  and  she 
screamed;  I  don't  remember  that  she 
ever  cursed,  but  she  may  have;  what- 
ever, it  was  hideous. 

But  somehow  it  was  not  frightening, 
and  I  had  taken  it  all  in  with  a  child's 
sangfroid.  I  had  stolen  a  bottle  of 
cherries  while  pretending  to  help  put 
away  the  groceries  and  had  slipped 
outside  the  house  to  the  road  to  eat 
them;  cherries  were  my  secret  vice.  I 
came  out  into  the  road,  where  Miss  Go- 
dolphin was,  at  the  moment  Tom  Rid- 
ley in  desperation  had  seized  her  by  the 
hair.  Her  head  was  tilted  back,  and  I 
emptied  the  bottle  of  cherries  into  my 
hand  and  thrust  them  into  her  open 
screaming  mouth. 

I  did  this  without  thinking,  but  I  know 
why  I  did.  My  younger  brother  was  a 
lusty  bellower  at  the  age  of  eight 
months,  when  his  feeding  was  delayed 
for  any  reason,  and  I  had  seen  him 
quieted  like  magic  as  soon  as  the  bottle 
was  put  in  his  mouth.  (Continued) 
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Maybe  home -baked  butterscotch  buns  never 
saved  a  marriage -but  they  never  did  one  any  harm, 
You  bake  them  yourself.  Right  from  scratch. 
You  just  add  everything.  Especially  lots  of  love . . . 
and  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  WEsnasi^Q^^^^^^^ji 


YMft 


.J^-.  BUTTERSCOTCH  BUNS 

%  cup  milk    V2  cup  sugar    2  teaspoons  salt 

Va  cup  (1  stick)  Fleischmann's  Margarine 
2  packages  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast 
V2  cup  warm  water  (105°-115T.) ' 
1  egg    4  cups  unsifted  flour 

BUTTERSCOTCH  TOPPING 

Vi  cup  light  corn  syrup    1  tablespoon  water 

2  tablespoons  Fleischmann's  Margarine 
1  cup  (6-ounce  package)  butterscotch  bits 
V2  cup  chopped  Planters  Pecans 

BROWN  SUGAR  'N  RAISIN  FILLING 

melted  Fleischmann's  Margarine 
V3  cup  firmly  packed  dark  brown  sugar 
1/4  cup  raisins 


Scald  milk;  stir  in  sugar,  salt  and  Vz  cup  Fleischmann's 
Margarine.  Cool  to  lukewarm.  Dissolve  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  in  warm  water  in  large  warm  bowl.  Stir  in  luke- 
warm milk  mixture,  egg  and  half  the  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth.  Stir  in  rest  of  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Cover 
tightly  with  aluminum  foil.  Refrigerate  dough  at  least  2 
hours  (or  up  to  3  days). 

When  ready  to  shape  dough,  prepare  Butterscotch 
Topping.  In  pan  combine  light  corn  syrup,  water  and 
2  tablespoons  Fleischmann's  Margarine:  bring  to  a  boil 
over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
heat;  stir  in  butterscotch  bits  until  melted.  Spread  mix- 
ture over  bottom  of  two  ungreased  8 x8x 2-inch  pans; 
sprinkle  with  chopped  Planters  Pecans. 


Divide  dough  in  half.  On  lightly  floured  board,  roll  each 
half  into  a  9  X  12-inch  rectangle.  Brush  each  rectangle 
with  melted  margarine  and  sprinkle  with  half  the  brown 
sugar  and  raisins.  Roll  each  rectangle  up  tightly  from 
9-inch  side  as  for  jelly  roll.  Seal  edges. 

Cut  each  roll  into  nine  1-inch  slices;  place,  cut  side  up, 
over  butterscotch  mixture  in  pans.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm 
draft-free  place  until  doubled,  about  1  hour.  Bake  at 
350°F.  30  to  35  minutes,  or  until  done.  Makes  18  buns. 
*      *  * 

FREE— the  fabulous  52-page  Fleischmann  Treasury  of 
Yeast  Baking  with  49  great  new  recipes.  For  your  free 
copy,  write  quickly  to:  P.O.  Box  3C,  Mount  Vernon,  New 
York,  10558.     another  fine  product  of  standard  brands 


len  Reward 

Mushroom 
Cookery! 


It's  the  marinade! 

Dig  for  diamonds  this  fast,  easy 
way  at  home.  Use  a  jar  of  Shady 
Oak  Marinated  Mushrooms. 
Whip  up  a  quick  dish  of  Mush- 
room Chicken  with  rice.  Serve 
it  to  a  suddenly  appreciative 
husband.  No  diamonds?  Give 
him  a  second  helping.  As  a  last 
resort,  hint! 

RECIPE:  SHADY  OAK 
MUSHROOM  CHICKEN  WITH  RICE 

1  jar  SHADY  OAK  MARINATED  MUSHROOMS 

1  frying  chicken  cut  in  serving  pieces 
4  Tbsp.  butter   IV2  Tsp.  paprika 
V*  cup  white  wine   4  Tbsp.  flour 
salt  and  pepper 

Season  chicken  with  salt,  pepper  to  taste. 
Saute  chicken  in  butter  till  brown.  Remove 
chicken  to  baking  dish.  Add  flour,  paprika  to 
drippings,  blend  well;  add  water,  wine,  oil 
from  mushrooms;  cook  till  thick  and  smooth. 
Pour  sauce  over  chicken,  cover  tightly,  bake 
at  375°  for  45  minutes.  Uncover,  add  mush- 
rooms, bake  15  minutes  more  or  till  tender. 
Serve  with  fluffy  rice. 


Mushrooms  from  the 
"MAGIC  CLIMATE" 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  MUSHIWOM 
RECIPE  BOOKLET 

iMt  Food*,  Inc.,  Dert.  B.  P.O.  Box  428,  Sequel,  Calif. 


2222  BRISTOL  continued 

The  effect  was  immediate.  Miss  Go- 
dolphin  bit  down,  probably  at  my  hand, 
and  then  she  tasted  the  cherries  and  she 
stopped  her  thrashing  in  the  dirt.  She 
half-sat,  half-lay,  eating  the  cherries 
and  spitting  out  the  pits,  and  looking 
from  me  to  Tom  Ridley.  Tom  let  go  of 
her  hair  and  when  she  had  eaten  the 
cherries,  he  put  his  hand  down  to  her 
and  raised  her  up  from  the  road,  and 
they  walked  quietly  home. 

I  was  immediately  angry  with  myself 
for  giving  away  my  cherries,  but  I  had 
made  a  most  valuable  friend.  Miss  Go- 
dolphin's  house  became  my  first  library. 
In  her  house  there  were  hundreds  of 
books.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  read  noth- 
ing but  school  books  and  the  funny 
papers,  but  all  of  1925  I  went  to  her 
house  every  day  like  a  drunkard  to  a 
saloon  and  read  with  a  gluttonous  frenzy 
which  even  now  astonishes  me.  She  was 
the  perfect  librarian,  never  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  me— except  to 
give  me  one  piece  of  advice,  possibly  not 
very  good  advice,  but  which  I  follow  to 
this  day  when  I  read.  I  had  asked  her 
the  meaning  of  a  word.  She  didn't  even 
look  at  it. 

"Just  call  it  wheelbarrow  and  roll  on," 
she  said,  and  she  laughed  merrily.  Nearly 
forty  years  have  now  gone  by,  and  I 
have  not  yet  removed  all  of  the  wheel- 
barrow words  from  my  vocabulary. 

My  mother's  attitude  was  equally 
matter  of  fact.  She  had  simply  found 
herself  in  a  new  town,  living  next  door 
to  a  crazy  young  woman.  She  would  not 
have  chosen  a  neighbor  in  such  condition, 
no  more  than  she  would  have  chosen 
one  who  was  rude  or  given  to  thieving, 
but  the  poor  have  little  choice  in  these 
matters,  and  my  mother  did  what  had  to 
be  done,  much  as  she  would  have  carried 
soup  to  someone  down  with  influenza. 

So  she  kept  a  wary  eye  out  her  win- 
dows, and  when  she  saw  Miss  Godolphin 
emerge  from  her  house,  all  dressed  up, 
she  would  come  out  on  her  porch  and 
invite  her  in,  as  though  she  had  been 
expecting  her  all  along.  This  maneuver 
always  halted  Miss  Godolphin,  who  was 
really  on  her  way  to  town,  and  while 
she  stood  in  indecision,  my  mother 
would  come  down  the  steps,  chattering 
away,  and  usher  her  firmly  into  our 
house.  Then  they  would  have  a  long 
talk  together;  no  matter  what  Miss  Go- 
dolphin might  say,  my  mother  would 
go  along  with  it  as  the  most  natural  re- 
mark, and,  as  no  one  can  outtalk  my 
mother,  sooner  or  later  she  would  steer 
the  conversation  into  more  rational 
channels.  After  a  while,  her  trip  to  town 
forgotten,  Miss  Godolphin  would  allow 
my  mother  to  walk  her  home. 

But  when  Miss  Godolphin  began  to 
scrub  her  house  from  top  to  bottom, 
often  beginning  at  two  or  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  working  like  ten 
Turks  until  nearly  midnight  of  the  next 
night,  only  Tom  Ridley  could  do  for  her 
what  had  to  be  done.  He  never  tried  to 
stop  her,  seeming  to  know  that  this  rage 
for  cleansing  must  run  its  course.  But 
he  could  lift  the  heavy  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, and  when  she  was  done,  he  was 
there  to  remove  her  wet  clothing,  dress 
her  warmly,  and  pour  cups  of  scalding 
hot  tea  down  her. 

No  one  in  St.  Elmo  ever  cared  to  talk 
about  Miss  Godolphin.  On  those  oc- 
casions when  she  escaped  my  mother's 
vigilance  and  made  her  way  into  town 
and  kicked  up  a  row,  no  one  molested 
her  in  any  way.  They  just  sent  for  Tom 


Ridley.  It  took  my  mother  the  better 
part  of  the  year  we  lived  on  Bristol 
Street  to  piece  her  story  together. 

Until  she  was  twenty,  Edna  Go- 
dolphin had  lived  in  a  world  of  gold  and 
honey  and  dreams  come  true.  Her  father 
was  the  president  of  the  only  bank  and 
the  mayor  of  the  town;  when  he  walked 
the  streets  of  St.  Elmo  he  was  greeted 
like  a  king.  Edna's  mother  had  died 
when  Edna  was  born,  and,  an  only  child, 
she  was  raised  by  a  horde  of  servants. 
By  the  time  she  was  fifteen,  she  was 
mistress  of  her  father's  house,  presiding 
over  his  table  and  sitting  by  him  at  all 
public  events.  She  had  never  known  a 
day  on  which  her  father  did  not  bring 
her  a  present;  he  seemed  to  dote  on  her 
every  breath. 

And  it  seemed  the  fairy  tale  would 
never  end.  The  year  she  was  twenty,  a 
young  man  pursued  her  home  from  a 
ball  in  Savannah,  courted  her  for  nearly 
a  year,  writing  her  daily  and  coming  to 
see  her  every  weekend,  and  finally  they 
became  engaged.  She  made  ready  to 
leave  her  father's  kingdom  and  take 
her  place  in  Savannah  society. 

Then  one  day  her  father  did  not  come 
home,  not  that  day  nor  the  next.  On  the 
third  day  the  town  of  St.  Elmo  awoke 
to  find  that  their  Mayor  was  gone,  and 
in  the  bank  vaults  there  was  about  one 
thin  dime  for  each  dollar  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  there.  Four  of  the  citizens, 
who  thought  themselves  to  be  good 
friends  of  her  father,  came  out  to  see 
Edna.  Where  had  her  father  gone? 
When  did  she  expect  him  to  return? 

She  told  them  she  didn't  know.  They 
didn't  believe  her.  Their  friendship  for 
her  father  came  to  an  end,  and  detec- 
tives were  sent  for.  Men  who  believed 
no  one,  they  questioned  Edna,  alone, 
in  relays,  and  then  all  together  at  once, 
and  the  town  police  were  alerted  to 
watch  her  every  move.  Between  the  de- 
parture of  the  four  citizens  and  the 
arrival  of  the  detectives,  Edna  called 
Savannah.  Her  fiance  said  that  he 
would  be  down  on  the  evening  train, 
but  the  story  came  out  in  the  Savannah 
papers  that  afternoon;  instead  of  coming 
down  he  wrote  her  a  letter.  After  that, 
she  was  alone  with  the  detectives.  She 
had  never  been  alone  before. 

As  it  turned  out,  Edna's  father  was 
never  found,  although  the  detectives 
kept  on  looking  for  a  long  time,  and 
every  day  brought  new  rumors  as  to 
where  and  why  he  had  gone.  Some  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  were  convinced 
a  woman  had  been  the  cause  of  it  all; 
others  said  they  had  always  known  the 
Mayor's  fondness  for  gambling  would 
be  his  ruin.  Occasionally  there  were  re- 
ports that  he  had  been  seen;  once  it  was 
at  a  Maryland  racetrack,  another  time 
on  a  Lake  Erie  steamer.  But  the  years 
passed  and  with  them,  gradually,  even 
the  speculations.  The  Mayor  had  dis- 
appeared without  a  trace. 

The  town  did  not  know  this  at  the 
time,  of  course,  and  the  detectives  ques- 
tioned Edna  without  letup;  it  was  on 
about  the  tenth  day  that  Edna  slipped 
out  of  her  back  door  and  made  her  way 
into  town.  She  went  first  to  the  city  hall, 
but  the  council  was  not  meeting  that  day, 
so  she  left  there  and  walked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bank.  She  began  stopping 
everyone  she  met  and  asking  them  if  they 
had  seen  her  father.  What  answers  she 
got  no  one  in  St.  Elmo  would  ever  say. 

She  arrived  at  the  bank  at  about  noon. 
The  bank  had  already  closed  its  doors 
forever,  but  every  day  a  crowd  gathered 
outside.  On  one  thing  ((Continued) 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO  • 

"When  the  ladies  had  left  the  table,  some- 
one spoke  of  Shakespeare."  R.  C.  Lehman, 
Memories  of  Half  a  Century,  Smith,  Elder 
Co.,  London,  1908. 


By  Vonna  H.  Adrian 

Someone  was  a  gentleman. 
Spooning  his  green-turtle  broth, 
Someone  deftly  captivated 
His  right-hand  lady  with  verbal  froth. 
Launching  no  vulgarian 
Prattle  of  Goth  and  Visigoth, 
Voltaire,  Burne-Jones  or  Kublai  Khan, 
Someone  kept  his  small  talk  small : 
The  Derby,  or  the  latest  troth. 
Milady's  eyes,  a  parasol. 
Yet  all  the  while  he  estimated 
The  hour  old  port  would  crown  the 
cloth 

And  taffeta  be  segregated. 

But  how  the  hostess  lagged,  how  wroth 

He  grew  till,  "Gad!"  (at  last) 

"Free  men !" 
And  someone  spoke  of  Shakespeare 

then. 


THE  WEED  PULLERS 


By  Sheila  Flume  Taylor 

I  am  looking  for  you,  my  children, 
Here  in  the  weed-grown  garden. 
Behind  roses  and  oleanders,  among 

callas  and  marguerites. 
And,  careful  around  the  careless 

bougainvillaea. 
You  weed  with  me,  pick  flowers, 

and  play,  leaping  like  all  young 

things, 

Now  helpers,  now  gay  tormentors 
riding  my  back. 

Risen  from  sun  and  rain,  from  the 
deep  nourishment  of  earth, 

Wild  grass,  redolent  of  sunshine, 
stands  high  as  I  am, 

A  jungle  for  small  mischief;  you  are 
hiding 

Like  elves  in  the  grasses.  Your 
giggles  give  you  away. 

As,  stooping  among  lily  leaves,  I  pull 

this  rope-long  weed. 
Suddenly  I  feel:  This  is  a  moment 

I  shall  live  again,  exactly  as  now! 
From  this  same  spot,  in  my  old 

sun-warmed  dreaming 
I  shall  hear  you,  babies  again, 

hide-and-seek  players,  just  as 


Though  I  be  young  or  old,  awake  or 

in  a  dream, 
O  wonderful  children— you  who  smell 

sweet  as  new  grass— 
May  you  never  be  driven  by  duty 

home  to  me 
Nor  revisit  our  "remembering  place" 

with  less  than  joy. 
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Sure  Imperial  has  corn  oil.  But  the  news  is  flavor. 
You  wouldn't  know  it  was  margarine 
if  the  wrapper  didn't  say  so. 

In  our  picture,  we've  shaped  a  pat  of  Imperial  into  a  crown  as 
a  symbol  of  its  triumphant  new  flavor.  Just  for  flavor  alone, 
it  belongs  on  your  shopping  list.  But  new  Imperial  margarine 
has  even  more  goodness— pure  corn  oil  added  to  other  vege- 
table oils.  Imagine.  You  get  corn  oil— and  flavor  fit  for  a  king. 
tSee  why  there's  a  crown  on  the  Imperial  package? 


AVAILABLE  ON  ' 


IILIAR  CUBE  FOR 


imperial 


ANY  WAY  YOU  USE  IMPERIAL,  LEVER  BROTHERS  COMPANY  GUARANTEES  COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK. 


Aurora's  surprise  package 


Deceptively  practical.  Aurora's  lo\  cly  film  wrap  opens  Delightfully  pretty.  Aurora's  tissue  is  all  fashion.  Yellow 
with  gentle  finger-pressure;  no  ripping,  no  tugging.  outside,  and  (surprise!)  white  inside.  Two  layers  of"  soft- 
Inside,  one  roll  is  ready  to  use;  another  wrapped  to  ness  .  .  .  faintly  .scented.  All  in  all,  about  as  nice  a  tissue 
store.  Toss  the  plastic  away.  Neat!  as  you'll  find.  Find  some  today. 

AURORA  •  Two  layers  of  .softness,  and  one  is  fnirest  white 
Other  Colors:  Lavender  on  White  /  Pink  on  White  /  White  on  White 


BRISTOL  continued 


was  composed  of  idlersand  drifters, 
f  them,  if  any  at  all,  it  was  said, 
cent  in  Godolphin's  bank,  and 
of  them  had  no  doubt  received 
than  one  of  the  Christmas  baskets 
ayor  gave  to  the  town's  poor  each 
This  may  be  so.  No  doubt  it  was 
it  exactly  what  these  claims  were 
sed  to  prove  concerning  St.  Elmo 
cure. 

=rowd  is  a  dull,  sluggish  beast. 
Edna  came  up  to  them  and  began 
:  for  her  father,  they  only  looked 
vacantly,  in  silence.  Soon  she  was 
middle  of  them.  Then  some  began 
wer  her.  They  sang  their  answers 
cud  voice.  Each  answer  brought 
i  great  deal  of  laughter,  and  every- 
an  to  crowd  in  to  see  what  was 
on  at  the  center.  There  got  to  be 
of  pushing  and  shoving,  and  in- 
ly someone  was  pushed  into  her, 
he  was  knocked  down.  Someone 
her  up,  but  someone  else  pulled 
dress  and  tore  it.  At  the  sound  of 
pping  cloth,  the  crowd  was  no 
dull  and  sluggish;  inside  of  min- 
he  had  been  stripped  of  every 
It  was  then  she  began  to  scream, 
it  was  then  that  Tom  Ridley  rode 
d  the  corner.  It  was  his  first  day  on 
lice  force,  and  his  first  official  act 
charge  the  crowd, 
justed  some  heads,"  he  told  my 
"Right  then,  I  wished  the  whole 
1  just  one  head  so  I  could  bust  it 
)pen.  Now  and  again  I  see  some 
vith  one  of  my  marks  still  on  him 
give  him  a  look  and  he  knows  I 
ber  what  I  remember.  They  cut 
in  in  every  direction,  and  in  no 
here  was  nobody  on  the  street, 
y,  it  seemed,  in  the  whole  world 
y  horse  and  me  and  poor  Miss, 
g  onto  a  piece  of  her  dress.  Just  a 
Id  piece  of  dress,  not  even  as  big 
hand.  And  screaming  like  I  had 
heard  before.  And  me— I  didn't 
ore  know  what  to  do  for  her  than 
rse  did."_ 

;overed  her  with  his  coat;  she  was 
of  stature  and  he  was  a  tall  man. 
s  relieved  that  it  covered  her  well. 
,  beside  himself,  because  she 
not  stop  screaming— even  then 
vaguely  aware  that  she  associ- 
is  uniform  with  her  calamities— 
ked  her  up  and  mounted  his  horse 
Hoped  all  the  way  to  her  home, 
ted  the  detectives  from  her  house 
immoned  a  doctor.  All  of  the 
ts  had  fled  -the  house  a  few  days 
and  "hfe  sent  across  town  for  one 
to  risturn  or  else  he  would  come 
She. came,  and  between  them 
3t  MissrGodolphin  pacified  and  to 
yter  the  doctor  had  come  and 
'om  returned  to  his  patrol  duties, 
night  he  rode  back  to  the  house. 
Iked  around  and  checked  all  the 
and  windows.  He  decided  that  he 
■etter  stay  close  by,  and  he  spent 
ght  in  th<!^  little  house  in  the  back- 
it  had  been  Edna's  playhouse  as  a 
He  -wept  to  sleep  on  the  floor, 
.g  out  one  of  the  tiny  windows  up 
d  her  bedroom. 

was  a  St.  Elmo  boy,  and  he  had 
♦ler  often;  she  even  may  have  in- 
Wid  some  daydream  of  the  un- 
tfciable,  the  kind  that  all  boys  have 
"fll.ome  men  keep.  He  would  never 
ifJle  was  not  a  man  who  looked  far 
i*Che  future  or  reflected  much  on  the 
*iand  love  was  far  too  grand  a  word 


Sue  is  17.  She's  going 
away  to  college  this  fall  and 
has  decided  to  switch  from 
napkins  to  tampons. 
Her  question:  which  tampon? 


bef 


a  has  tried  tampons 
...j.,.^,  but  hasnt  liked  them. 
Now  she's  thinking  of 
trying  them  again. 
Her  question:  which  tampon? 


Louise  has  used  tampons  Jor 
rears.  She  loves  the  convenient 
but  wishes  there  was  one  just 
a  bit  easier  to  use. 
Her  question:  which  tampon? 


New  Meds  are  the  one  tampon 
best  for  all  three 

(and  they're  probably  best  for  you) 

Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  applicator  that  makes  insertion  the  easiest,  most 
comfortable  ever,  even  on  hght  flow  days.  This  unique  glossy  coating— plus  the  new 
shm  plunger— makes  proper  placement  almost  automatic. 

Only  Meds  have  the  new  smooth  fabric  that  encases  every  tampon.  This  soft  cover 
prevents  unsanitary  fluff-off,  makes  removal  easier,  complete. 
Only  Meds  have  the  unique  construction  that  provides  new  safety  and  comfort. 
Thousands  of  soft,  tiny  fibers  quickly  absorb  and  hold  fluid— expand  gently  to  give 
greater  protection  and  security  than  ever  before. 

Whether  you  re  a  teen-ager  or  her  mother,  a  beginner  or  a  long-time  tampon  user, 
Meds  will  bring  new  confidence,  new  comfort,  neiv  ease.  Next  month,  make  it  Meds— 
Regular  or  Super— and  see  for  yourself  why  they're  bound  to  be  best  for  you. 


I  sanitary  protection  A 


MEDS 

THE  NEW  ModeSS  TAMPON 


MEDS-The  new  Modess.  tampon. 


for  him  to  use,  then  or  later.  All  he 
thought  of  that  night  was  that  he  would 
not  leave  her  as  long  as  she  was  in 
trouble  and  had  need  of  him. 

I  knew  little  or  nothing  about  all  of 
this  at  the  time.  All  these  events  had 
taken  place  ten  years  before  we  moved 
onto  Bristol  Street.  The  well-to-do  had 
moved  away  to  the  other  side  of  town 
by  then,  and  their  grand  houses  were 
run-down  and  ramshackle  in  1925,  emi- 
nently suitable  for  the  poor  who  always 
have  children  in  armies.  We  lived  by 


Miss  Godolphin  for  that  one  year  only 
and  then  we  moved  on  to  other  towns 
and  other  disasters.  There  were  many 
things  to  think  about  other  than  the 
crazy  woman  and  the  good  policeman  we 
had  once  lived  by  on  Bristol  Street. 

But  life  occasionally  doubles  back  on 
its  tracks  and  recently  I  went  back  to 
St.  Elmo.  My  firm  sent  me  there  to  see 
a  man;  I  expected  to  be  there  for  about 
an  hour  and  to  return  immediately.  Due 
to  some  misunderstanding,  my  man  was 
not  available  when  I  arrived,  and  I  had 


several  hours  to  wait  for  him.  I  idled 
around  downtown,  wondering  what  I 
might  do  to  pass  the  time,  and  I  passed 
a  grocery  store.  There  in  the  window 
was  a  display  of  ripe,  red  cherries. 

I  had  an  experience  which,  although 
rare,  is  not  uncommon.  At  the  sight  of 
those  cherries  I  was  suddenly  back  in 
1925  and  I  could  see  Tom  Ridley  coming 
down  Bristol  Street  and  I  could  see 
Miss  Godolphin  coming  around  a  corner 
of  her  house  with  a  brick  in  her  hand. 
It  was  the  briefest  {Continued) 
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THE  SECRET  OF 

LIGHTNESS  IN 
CHINESE  COOKING 


AS  TOLD  BY 

MADAME  GRACE  ZlACHU 

Author  of 
"The  Pleasures  of  Chinese  Cooking' 


The  secret  of  the  lightness  and 
delicate  flavor  Americans  love  in 
Chinese  cooking  is  simple.  Good 
Chinese  cooks  use  peanut  oil,  and 
I  use  Planters  because  it  is  the 
lightest  of  today's  light  oils. 
Planters  costs  a  little  more,  but  you  get  so  much  more  flavor 
and  lightness  for  those  few  extra  pennies  I  My  American  friends 
first  discover  Planters  Oil  making  my  Chinese  dishes.  But  soon 
they're  telling  me  what  a  wonderful  flavor  difference  it  makes 
in  all  their  dishes  — from  salads  to  Southern  fried  chicken  I" 

Planters  100%  pure  Peanut  Oil  — so  light  it  floats  on  other  oils  


SWEET  'N  SOUR  CHICKEN 

Cut  6  uncooked  chicken  breasts  into  strips  and  mix  with  Vi 
tsp  salt.  1  tsp  cornstarch.  Heat  Vb  cup  Planters  Oil  in  skillet. 
Crush  2  cloves  garlic,  saute  1  minute  in  hot  oil.  Remove  garlic, 
add  seasoned  chicken  and  stir  continuously  about  2  minutes 
over  high  heat.  Add  juice  from  8-oz  can  pineapple  chunks, 
liquid  from  4-oz  jar  sweet  mixed  pickles,  and  2  tsp  soy  sauce. 
Bring  to  a  boil.  Add  pic/(/es,  pineapple  and  V2  cup  green  pepper 
strips.  Bring  to  a  boil.  Blend  in  2  tsp  cornstarch  dissolved  in  1 
tbsp  water.  Add  1  medium  tomato,  cut  in  wedges. 


PLANTERS  OIL 

N(jr  ONLY  LIGHT...BUT  DELICIOUSLY  Ll(  il  I  F! 

MIOM   IM    F^OLVU  MSATU  FRA-TEIS 


2222  BRISTOL  continued 

of  visions,  but  I  decided  to  go  driving 
down  Bristol  Street.  It  would  be  a  treat 
for  my  mother  to  tell  her  how  changed 
it  was  when  I  got  back.  It  would  be 
a  way  to  kill  time  until  my  appoint- 
ment. But  I  would  have  gone  anyway. 
I  had  to. 

I  went  and  found  that  Bristol  Street 
was  gone,  vanished.  Not  a  single  big 
house  was  still  standing;  our  entire 
neighborhood  was  now  a  complex  of 
factories  and  warehouses.  I  had  been 
prepared  to  find  the  past  altered,  but  I 
was  dismayed  to  find  it  obliterated. 
Out  of  sheer  vexation  to  get  beyond  the 
factories,  I  sped  on  down  the  entire 
length  of  Bristol  Street.  At  the  city 
limits,  the  inevitable  suburb  had  sprung 
up,  and  the  acres  of  houses  were  all  too 
neat  and  new  to  have  a  past.  Still  vexed, 
I  drove  on  through  them  into  the  open 
country  beyond. 

And  my  mood  changed.  I  became 
magically  cheerful;  I  had  a  curious  but 
pleasant  feeling  of  having  been  taken  in 
hand,  of  being  led.  I  came  to  a  side  road 
and  without  looking  at  the  sign  I  turned 
to  the  right  and  without  any  surprise 
I  came  to  the  cemetery.  No  doubt  I  had 
come  there  as  a  child,  and  had  made 
my  way  to  it  now  out  of  some  buried 
memory.  I  parked  outside  the  gate  and 
went  in  to  find  what  I  had  come  for. 

The  old  graveyard  was  immediately 
inside  the  gate.  St.  Elmo  is  a  very  old 
town;  under  one  name  or  another  it 
dates  before  the  Revolution.  It  seemed 
important  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  now,  and 
I  walked  about,  reading  the  inscriptions 
on  the  gravestones  of  men  and  women 
who  had  lived  in  every  period  of  the 
Republic.  The  farther  I  walked,  the 
more  recent  the  dates  became,  and  at 
last  I  came  through  a  conclave  of  water 
oaks  into  the  new  part  of  the  cemetery. 

I  found  their  graves  straightaway. 
They  were  buried  beside  each  other,  but 
not  close  together;  his  grave  was  about 
seven  feet  from  hers.  She  had  died  in 
1944,  he  in  1948.  I  was  greatly  pleased, 
as  I  know  Tom  had  been,  that  he  had 
outlived  her  and  had  cared  for  her  to 
the  end. 

There  was  no  epitaph  to  round  out 
their  tale;  the  only  inscriptions  on  each 


headstone  were  their  names  and 
To  avoid  any  error  to  build  on 
I  copied  them  down. 

Thomas  Sligh  Ridley 
1889       1943  1948 

Edna  Maria  Godolphin 
1895       1943  1944 


It  was  not  until  I  copied  them  dc 
that  I  noticed  that  there  were  tl- 
dates  instead  of  the  usual  two  of  b 
and  death.  Until  then  I  had  felt 
appointed,  cheated.  I  had  come  to  tl 
graves  expecting  to  find  some  evide 
that  Miss  Godolphin's  mind  had  clear 
and  that  she  and  Tom  Ridley  had  n 
ried  and  lived  happily  ever  after, 
even  in  death  he  had  maintainec 
respectful  distance;  the  position  of 
grave  gave  the  impression  that  he 
still  watching  over  her. 

Something  had  happened  in  11 
something  that  Tom  Ridley  thou 
important  enough  to  inscribe  on 
gravestones,  something  as  import 
as  their  dates  of  birth  and  death, 
disappointment  was  now  gone  and 
mood  was  impossible  to  describe:  I 
baffled,  but  cheerful.  And  then  I  ki 
what  hadhappened  and  I  almost  shoui 
I  left  the  cemetery  and,  as  soon 
had  seen  my  man,  I  left  St.  Elmo 
the  way,  I  put  it  all  together. 

In  front  of  the  bank  that  day,  Mr 
Godolphin's  world  had  become, 
out  warning,  a  place  too  black  and  h;| 
ful  to  endure,  and  she  had  begun  to 
into  the  dark  places  of  her  mind 
few  more  moments  and  she  would  h 
gone  beyond  reach  forever.  Tom  Ric 
had  come  upon  her  in  front  of  the  b: 
at  the  exact  moment  to  draw  all 
hates  and  fears  toward  himself,  to 
come  the  world  in  her  eyes.  And 
day,  the  world  she  feared  rode  by 
house,  and  she  threw  a  brick  at  it; 
each  day  the  world  returned  and 
care  of  her.  Th«re  must  have  beei 
long  gray  period  of  neutrality  before 
took  her  first  uncertain  steps  back 
the  real  world.  But  the  inscription 
moved  all  doubt  that  it  had  happei 
and  that  it  had  happened  in  1943. 

I  think,  I  believe,  I  know  what  it 
Miss  Godolphin  stopped  throwing 
brick  in  1943. 


"Oh,  oh,  here  comes  another  tantrum 
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Is  there  a  little  girl  in  your  house  who  could  use  a 
Mary  Poppins  Magic  Cookbook,  created  just  for  her? 


^{  d  H  Magic  Frosting  Sugar  has  one!  A  beautiful  book  of  magic 
eoes  for  children  —  inspired  by  Walt  Disney's  Mary  Poppins  and 
Ui  trated  with  characters  right  out  of  the  movie.  There  are  24  pages 
'f  isy-to-follow  recipes  in  all— from  Mary  Poppins'  Magic  Frosting 
'J  ingerbread  Kites, 
isy?  They're  all  conjured  up  in  half  the  time!  Because  each  is 
e  with  C  and  H  Magic  Frosting  Sugar,  the  100%  pure  cane  sugar 
n  le  handy  new  form.  Its  tiny,  powdery  bubbles  pour  free... dissolve 
n  twinkling... stir  up  soft  'n  smooth  'n  quick  as  a  mix. 


sugar  ^ 


iour  whole  family  will  love  Walt  Disney's  new  hit  movie,  "Mary  Poppins' 


On/y  from  C  and  H!  Get  stirring,  mail  today! 

Mary  Poppins,  P.O.  Box  7613,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63159  J 

Please  send  me  Mary  Poppins  Magic  Cookbooks  @  254  each. 

I  enclose  $  in  coin,  plus  one  C  and  H  Magic  Frosting  Sugar 

boxtop  for  each  book. 


Offer  expires  April  30,  1965 


STATE  ZIP 

©1964  Walt  Disney  Productions 


The  Danes  have  a  word  for  it 

They  say,  "Danablu."  We  say,  "Danish  Blue  Cheese."  This 
marvelous  contribution  to  the  art  of  good  eating  is  unmatched 
for  its  delectable  flavor  and  texture.  Delicately  laced  with  blue- 
green  veins  and  rich,  creamy  smoothness  make  it  the  preferred 
Blue  the  world  over.  Crumble  it  in  a  salad,  slice  it  for  fruit  and 
cracker  snacks  and  pie,  cream  it  for  a  dip.  Bless  those  wonder- 
ful Danes.  Available  wherever  you  shop  for  groceries,  plainly 
labeled  "Imported  Danish  Blue  " 

DANISH  BLUECHEESE 


NEW  ENGLAND  DINNER 


CHOWDER 
CHEESE  LOAVES 
GREEN  BEAN  SALAD 
BUTTERSCOTCH  BROWNIES 
COFFEE 


Preparation  time: 
approximately  45  minutes 


Cost  to  serve  6:  $4.83 


Chowder:  Combine  1  minced  me- 
dium onion,  2  cans  (10} i  oz.  ea.) 
frozen  clam  chowder,  1  can  (12  oz.) 
drained  whole  kernel  com,  1  can 
(1  lb.)  tomatoes,  1  can  (10} 2  oz.) 
minced  clams,  2  cans  (7  oz.  ea.) 
drained  tuna,  1  tsp.  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  dash  liquid  hot-pepper 
seasoning,  1  cup  light  cream,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  hot. 
Cheese  loaves:  In  2  brown-and- 
serve  French  loaves,  cut  1-inch 
slices.  Spread  inside  with  butter  or 
margarine,  3^4  cup  grated  Cheddar 
cheese.  Bake,  following  pkg.  di- 
rections. Serve  hot. 
Green  bean  salad :  Combine  2  cans 
(1  lb.  ea.)  drained  whole  green 
beans,  1  thinly  sliced  small  onion, 
1  pkg.  ('10  oz.)  prepared  onion 
salad-dressing  mix.  Cover;  chill. 
Drain;  serve. 

Butterscotch  brownies:  Prepare  1 

pkg.  (1  lb.)  butterscotch  brownies, 
following  pkg.  directions. 


MEXICAN  DINNER 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
CHILI  CORN  CARNE 
GUACAMOLE  SALAD 
CORN  MUFFINS 
LATIN  SUNDAE 
COFFEE 


Preparation  time: 
approximately  30  minutes 


Cost  to  serve  6:  $4.34 


Chili  corn  came:  Place  in  2-qt. 
casserole  1  can  (15  oz.)  tamales  cut 
in  thirds.  Add  1  tbsp.  Worcester- 
shire sauce  to  1  can  ( 12  oz. )  drained 
whole-kernel  corn.  Fill  casserole 
with  alternate  layers  of  corn,  1  can 
(15  oz.)  beanless  chili  con  carne, 
and  2  slices  Cheddar  cheese  which 
have  been  diced,  ending  with  cheese. 
Bake  at  400°  F.  for  30  minutes. 
Guacamole  salad:  Combine  1 
mashed  avocado,  1  diced  tomato,  1 
tbsp.  each  lemon  juice  and  mayon- 
naise, 2  tsp.  instant  minced  onion, 
5  drops  liquid  hot-pepper  season- 
ing, salt,  pepper  to  taste.  Serve  on 
shredded  lettuce. 
Corn  muffins:  Prepare  1  pkg.  corn- 
muffin  mix,  following  pkg.  direc- 
tions. Serve  hot. 
Latin  sundae :  Peel  2  bananas ;  slice 
lengthwise;  cut  in  half.  Sprinkle 
with  lemon  juice  and  mixture  of  1 
tbsp.  sugar,  H  tsp.  cinnamon. 
Serve  with  chocolate  ice  cream. 
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Tear  this  up* 


complete  spaghetti  dinner  with  the 
tirred,  slow- simmered  Italian  sauce. 


The  sauce  is  the  secret  in  making  the  traditional  Italian 
spaghetti  dinner  a  favorite  everywhere.  So  I  make  my  sauce 
the  old  ItaUan  way,  hand-stirred  and  simmered  till  the  fla- 
vor is  as  smooth  as  the  texture. 
Dk  up  a  dinner  as  authentically  Italian  as  any  you'd  eat  in 
1  +v,o  Vinrno-c+^/lp  Italian  rnpat  sauce  is  all  made,  vou 


Tear  this  out. 


A  great  new  family  dinner  idea  from 
South-of-the-border.  Betty  Crocker  put 
all  the  ingredients  of  this  Mexicasserole 
recipe  into  one  box— except  the  ground 
beef,  which  you'll  want  to  add  fresh,  of 
course.The  chili's  mild  enough  so  the 
children  like  it,  too. 


Take  this  coupon  to  your 
store  in  the  next  few  days. 
You'll  get  8a  off  on  your  first  box. 


Betty  Crocker  Mexicasserole  is  ready 
to  eat  in  just  thirty  minutes.  And  it's  as 
good  as  if  you  ate  it  down  in  Mexico. 

Maybe  better. 


If  you  can  comb  your  own  hair 

you  can  be  beautiful  with  Coloratura- 

the  new  permanent  hair  color  creme 


It's  as  easy  to  apply  as  combing  your  hair,  for  Coloratura  is  the 
first  and  only  permanent  hair  color  creme  designed  specially  for 
home  use.  Lighten,  darken,  cover  gray  completely,  with  no  compli- 
cated parting  or  sectioning,  even  on  retouch.  Just  creme  it  in, 
foam  it  out  with  the  built-in  shampoo. 

Brassy  shades?  Never,  for  Coloratura  gives  unique,  naturally 
beautiful  results.  Your  hair  will  be  more  lustrous,  more  manage- 
able, thanks  to  effective  Coloratura  conditioners. 

Even  if  you've  never  colored  your  hair  before  you  can  be  surely 
beautiful  with  Coloratura.  Easy?  As  easy  as  combing  your  hair. 


Ogilvie  does  something  lovely  for  your  hair. 


How  to  apply  false  eyelashes 


FALSE  EYELASHES  add  the  final  touch  to  your  party  look— 
and  it's  well  worth  your  time  to  learn  to  apply  them. 

TO  SHAPE:  Fit  false  eyelashes  over  your  own  to 
determine  proper  length  of  strip.  (Start  strip  at  inner- 
most lash,  end  at  outer  corner.)  Using  nail  scissors, 
trim  lashes  in  uneven  lengths  for  a  natural  look. 


TO  APPLY:  Put  on  usual  eye  makeup,  including  mas- 
cara. Then  put  a  thin  line  of  adhesive  along  base  of 
the  false  lashes.  With  eye  open,  start  at  the  outer  cor- 
ner and  place  lash  base  as  close  to  the  natural  roots  as 
possible.  Press  in  place.  Brush  lashes,  add  mascara. 


TO  REMOVE:  Take  hold  of  eyelash  strip  at  outer  edge 
and  gently  pull  it  away  from  lid.  Carefully  peel  off  ad- 
^  'hesive.  To  clean,  roll  lashes  over  pencil  and  brush  with 
.  .warm  waterand  mascara  brush.  To  recuri,  place  lashes 
^between  folded  paper  and  wrap  them  around  a  pencil. 
Secure  with  a  rubber  band.  Store  them  in  their  own  box. 


The  complete  spaghetti  dinner  with  the 
hand- stirred,  slow- simmered  Italian  sauce. 


»The  sauce  is  the  secret  in  making  the  traditional  Italian 
spaghetti  dinner  a  favorite  everywhere.  So  I  make  my  sauce 
the  old  Italian  way,  hand-stirred  and  simmered  till  the  fla- 
vor is  as  smooth  as  the  texture. 
You  can  cook  up  a  dinner  as  authentically  Italian  as  any  you'd  eat  in 
Rome.  And  because  the  home-style  Italian  meat  sauce  is  all  made,  you 
can  have  a  piping  hot  Italian  dinner  on  the  table  in  twelve  minutes. 

See  how  fast  all  my  ItaUan  dinners  cook  up.  Try  the  Meat  Ball  Dinner: 
over  a  pound  of  sauce,  8  big  beef  meat  balls.  Try  the  Mushroom  Dinner, 
too.  They're  thriftier  than  you  could  make  yourself. 

And  as  you  Usten  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it  be  our 
secret  that  you  did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way. 


As  distinctive  as  the  Colosseum ...  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Dinners  are  the  ones  with  authentic  Italian  sauce 
made  by  a  famous  Italian  chef 


Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee 
Spaghetti  Dinners 


Cuts 

SCRAPES 
BURNS 

Stop  Pain  Fast 
Promote  Rapid  Healing 

Apply  Campho-Phenique  to  cuts, 
scrapes,  minor  burns.  You'll  be 
amazed  at  how  FAST  its  anesthetic 
action  soothes,  cools,  stops  pain. 
And  its  antiseptic  action  combats  in- 
fection, helps  injuries  heal  Nature's 
way.  Campho-Phenique  also  pro- 
tects against  airborne  infection  ...  so 
promotes  rapid,  uninterrupted  healing. 
Campho-Phenique  is  like  having  a 
First  Aid  Kit  in  a  bottle.  Wonderful 
for  drying  up  fever  blisters  and  cold 
sores  .  .  .  prevents  painful  cracking, 
too.  And  when  a  cold  clogs  your 
nose,  put  a  few  drops  of  Campho- 
Phenique  on  your  handkerchief  and 
inhale  the  medicated  vapor.  You'll 
breathe  easier  FAST! 


CamphO' 
Phenique 

( SAY  CAM-FO-fIN-  V  ECk) 

THE  BROAD  SPECTRUM  ANTISEPTIC 

Kills  AH  Germs 
Which  Cause  Infection  ; 


Campho- 
Pheni(iue 


those  horrid 

age  spots 


fade  them  out 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  surface 
of  \oLir  hands  and  face  tell  ihc  uorki  Non're 
getting  old— perhaps  before  \ou  reall\  are. 
Fade  them  away  with  Special  Esoterica  the 
new  cream  that  helps  lighten  pigment  masses. 
Makes  skin  look  white  and  young  again.  A 
special  formula  for  those  allergic  to  normal 
medication.  Equally  eflectiNC  on  the  face, 
neck  and  arms.  Not  a  co\er-up.  Fragrant, 
greaseless  base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin 
as  it  helps  clear  those  blemishes.  Fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  trustworthy  50-year-old  laboratory 
that  produces  it.  At  leading  drug  and  toiletry 
counters.  If  you  want  lighter  complexion  free 
of  age  spots  get  Special  Esoterica  today. 


ESOTERICA 

Mltchum  Co.,  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


EARN  YOUR  OWN  BOWLING  BALL 

Von  can  .-asily  .•arn  a  nationally  a.lvcrlis.-<l  Im.wIIi.i;  ball,  l.or.-d  I.,  lit  y.Mir  han<l. 

Iiisl  sc.. I  MS  lour  2-\.ar  S\l'l  KDV'l  ilNF.MNt;  i'OS  1'  s.ihscripl ions  sold  at 
.Slll.'i:.  c  a.  h.  Ml  M.hsrnplions  nnisl  1..-  sold  lo  |..  rsons  omI-kIc  \o,ir  ouii  home  at  the 
lull  |.ri,...  N,«  an.li.-iH^als.oMnl.lM.I  not  >  our  |MT>oMal  o,        .onal  ^ill  sul.srriplioi.s. 

Wrilr  sMl.-.,rilMTs-  na  s  an. I  a.l.lr.-ss.-s  on  plain  pa|..r  a,„l  muuI  nmiI.  N,.ur  ,>«,! 

a.l.h.ss  an.l  lull  r.'inil  laii.e.  !{<■  sur.-  lo  spcily  u.-inlil  oi  ball  d.Mr.'.l.  lour  l.ouliu^ 
hall  will  1)C  shipped  to  you  after  the  order  is  processed. 

Offer  good  in  Continental  U.S.  only. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

267  Independence  Square  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105 


Dentures  or  'Bridges'  Must 
Be  Cleaned  Like  Fine  Jewelry 


1 


Moflern  dentures  are  expensive  -  and 
like  precious  jewelry  they  may  be  dam- 
aged easily.  What's  more,  they  are 
harrier  to  clean  and  keep  clean  than 
natural  teeth  — more  surfaces  where 
mucin  can  cling  and  food  particles  "in 
lodge.  Fermenting  food  and  plaques 
"hen  partly  removed  can  cause  eror  on 
)i  natural  tooth  enamel  and  foul  bre^^h. 

weeause  they  are  harder  tc  riean  ^ntl 
easier  to  damage,  df^ntures and  "bridge  s" 
must  be  cleaned  with  painstaking  care. 
Jo  not  risk  hard  brushing  with  abrasive 


pastes  and  |  lowilers.  The  sale~tlic  niort' 
effective  way  — is  the  Klkenite  triple- 
action  soaking  method  that  many  den- 
tists are  showing  patients. Triple-action 
Kleenite  —  solvent,  detergent,  oxidiz- 
ing—reaches into  "food  traps"  and  crev- 
ices where  brushing  alone  cannot. 

For  maximum  results  and  utmost 
safety,  immerse  rientures  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  Kleenite  solution,  then 
bru.sh  on(  <^  over  lightly.  That  is  all. 
Their  life-like  appearance  will  astound 
you.  Get  Kleenite  at  all  drug  counters. 


Continued  from  page  77 


Armchair  Shopping  Bazaar 


1.  Folding  hardwood  wine  rack  in 
lustrous  dark  finish  holds  six  bot- 
tles. $1.98,  at  Brack's  of  Boston. 

2.  Basket-patterned  ceramic  jam 
jar  topped  with  a  bunch  of  red 
cherries,  from  Italy— has  a  serv- 
ing spoon.  $12.  La  Cuisiniere. 

3.  Lacquered  wooden  jewelry  box 
is  lined  in  velvet— trimmed  in 
brass.  Available  in  seven  colors: 
vivid-yellow,  red,  black,  blue,  pur- 
ple, lime  or  olive  green.  $23.50. 
From  Takahashi's  Main  Street. 

4.  The  burnished  pewter  mug 
stands  5  m.  tall.  It  has  an  inset 
glass  base,  a  man-sized  handle. 
$12.60.  Order  from  B.  Altman. 

5.  Apron,  mitt  and  potholder  in 

Store  (iddreKtfex  on  paye  23. 


white  cotton  duck  with  royal-blue, 
orange  and  pink  rooster  design 
by  Magda.  $6.  From  Bonniers. 

6.  A  black-walnut  cutting  board 
posing  as  a  raccoon,  complete 
with  black  marble  eyes  and 
striped  tail— 151/2  in.  long,  $8.50. 
Orderfrom  ElderCraftsmen  Shop. 

7.  Royal  Worcester  egg  coddlers 
in  bird  and  flower  patterns  stand 
3  in.  high.  $5.50  each,  B.  Altman. 

8.  Bright-red  plastic  orange  juicer 
separates  into  two  parts  for  easy 
cleaning.  $1.50,  at  La  Cuisiniere. 

9.  Tiny  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
are  disguised  as  eggs  in  a  basket- 
all  made  of  lovely  matte  pottery. 
From  Italy,  $7.25,  at  Ralph  Allen. 

(Continued  on  payc  ISO) 
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'Of  course 
Kotex  napkins 
are  fail-proof F 


Kotex  proportioned  napkins  are  varied  in  length, 
width  and  depth  to  meet  your  needs  without  fail. 


REGULAR 

Medium  width, 
depth  and 
length.  For 
women  with 
y  needs,  here's 
.vith  the  softness 
covering  of  fine 


JUNIOR 

Regular  length 
,  \Cjti^  I    s"'^  depth,  but 
not  as  wide. 
For  \v  o  m  e  n 

with  lic;iucr  absorbency  needs. 
Also  adequate  and  most  comfort- 
able for  many  women  during  the 
waning  days. 


SLENDERLINE 

Slimmest  of  all. 
Shorter  but 
deeper  than 
Regular,  and 
more  absorbent.  For  women  who 
require  a  narrower  napkin  to  pre- 
vent chafing.  Provides  comfort 
with  security. 


NEW  I 

._.(C*.| 


SUPER 


Length  of 
Regular  but 
deeper,  wider. 
16%  more  ab- 
sorbent. Like  all  Kotex  napkins, 
it  has  a  moisture-proof  shield  and 
side-strips  to  be  fail-proof. 


NEW  SIZE! 

MISS  DEB 

Made  espe- 
cially for  begin- 
ners, 9  to  14 
years.  Regular 
absorbency,  but  less  width.  .\ 
gentle  pink  covering.  Any  9  year 
old  girl  may  soon  need  this  com- 
fort and  protection. 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Continued  from  page  12S 


For  intimate 
marriage  problems 
tinyNorforms 
assures  easier  protection 
than  internal  battling 


Guards  against  germs  and  odors— effective  for  hours 

Tiiiv  Xorfornis-  is  tin-  inodcni  fciiiiiiiiio    >^t:'.v  froo  from  pniharrassiu};  odor.  Nor- 


sui)i)()>il()rv  tliat  luako  doucliin'^  ( 
ionrd  nnd  unnecessary.  Internal 
]n>\  cannot         you  t  he  conxcnici 


forms  has  lieen  jjroN'ed  safe,  too — \v( 
irritate  >en>iti\c  tissues. 

''""^    No  M(>asurino;,  No  Mixing, 


the  ";oniiicidal  aiul  deodorant  iirotectioii,  ' 
ofXorforms.  ^"  Apparatus 


of  Xorforms. 
Each  Xorforms  is  tiny  as  your  fin<iertip. 

Vet  it',- aniazinul\-  effectix  e  at:ain-t  ^crnis 
anil  (jiliii's.  At  contact  with  the  luidy.  Xor- 
forms -tarts  to  form  a  powerful  aiiti-epiic 
tllni   tii:it    protect-   delicate  ti-ue-   a-  it 

eliminates  odor-causing  germs.  And  this 
protection  la.sts  for  houre. 

Tested  by  Doctors 

Doctors  have  found  Xorforms'  deodorant 

protection  outstandingly  effective.  You 


md  feel  fre^l 


And — unlike  a\\k\vard  internal  bathing — 
dainty  Xnrforiii,-  i-  the  ea-ie-1  method  of 
protection.  Sinijil}'  in-cr1  a  tiny  Xorforms 
'luinine.  >o  secure.  Xo 
bother,  nomess.  iiodoubt ! 
Xorforms  is  at  your  drug 
counter  now. 
Want  more  details  about 
Xorforms?  Just  mail  cou- 
pon for  an  informative 
booklet. 


DOCTORS  .  .  .  PKOVED  IN   HOSPITAL  CLINIC  .  .  .TRUSTED  BY  WOMEN 


yfiiil  this  coupon  to: 

'J'l  '  Xorunch  Pharmacol  Company 

Ihpt.I.H.tll.  Norwich.  N.Y.  13815 

Please  send  my  free  Nor/orins  booklet  in  a  plain 
envelope. 


'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Armchair  Shopping  Bazaar 


1.  Hand-sculpted  wren  house  in 
unglazed  terra  cotta  holds  its  own 
in  a  breeze.  $8.60,  at  Terra  Cotta. 

2  Almost  a  seagoing  dory,  but 
scaled  for  young  fun,  this  red' 
white  wooden  boat  is  25  in.  long. 
$6.95,  at  Mystic  Seaport  Stores. 

3.  Brass  reproduction  of  an  old 
shaving  stand  with  an  adjustable 
mirror— magnifying  glass  on  one 
side.  Stands  15V2  in.  high.  $17.50. 
Order  from  Stuart  Becker,  Inc. 

4.  Smart  houndstooth-patterned 
china  bottle  and  jar  from  France 
for  dressing  room,  bath.  In  black, 
gray  or  pink  on  white.  Bottle, 
$12.95;  jar,  $10.95.  W.&J.  Sloane. 

5.  Bright-orange  enameled  soap 
dish  with  vivid-yellow  liner  Is 
made  in  Poland.  Also  comes  in 
red  with  green,  lightwith  dark  blue. 

Store  addresKet<  on  juuje  23. 


$1.95.  From  Stuart  Becker,  Inc. 

6.  Quilted  mitt  in  shocking-pink 
velvet  trimmed  with  orange  fringe 
keeps  one  hand  cool  in  the  kitchen. 
$3.95,  at  Stark  Valla  Emporium. 

7.  Glasses  with  a  frosty  lOok, 
emblazoned  with  a  red  Shou — 
Oriental  symbol  for  good  luck. 
Old-fashioned,  $16.25for6;  high- 
ball, $19.25  for  6.  At  Gump's. 

8.  White  ceramic  snail  and  turtle 
flower  holders  made  in  Italy — 7  in. 
long,  $6  each.  From  Anita  Kott. 

9.  A  glass  ashtray— silvered  on 
bottom,  blooms  with  poppies  on 
top.  $9.25.  Piazza  Sixty-fifth  Street. 

10.  For  those  who  make  a  day  of 
the  Sunday  paper:  newsprinted 
cotton  gloves  prevent  smudgy 
fingers.  $5.35.  Neiman-Marcus. 

(Cimtinued  oti  paye  132) 
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LOVELY  COVKK  CIRL 
BARHA8A  FAST 
WEARING  'TRUE  ROSE' 


"The  glamorous  colors  and  gentle  medication  make  Cover  Girl  Lipstick  perfect  for  me  !  '  sa\  s ^.^^^u^to^  ^^a/^ 

New!  Glamour  that's  good  for  your  lips- 
i  Cover  Girl  Lipstick! 


First  lipstick  with  beautiful  colors 
chosen  by  cover  girls  . . . 
plus  beautifying  medication. 
Helps  lips  stay  cover  girl 
smooth,  moist,  luscious ! 


You'll  say  new  Cover  Girl  Lipstick  is  the 
most  completely  beautifying  lipstick  ever. 
All  the  right  colors !  And  for  the  first  time, 
the  protection  you've  always  wanted  from 
dryness.  Beautifying  medication  by 
Noxzema  helps  keep  lips  soft,  moist  .  .  . 
without  a  trace  of  medicated  taste  or  odor. 
It's  glamour  that's  good  for  your  lips. 


Clinical  tests  prove  lips  look  better,  feel 
better  than  ever  before— with  Cover  Girl 
Medicated  Lipstick.  So  keep  your  lips  cover 
girl  luscious.  Get  a  fabulous,  fragrant 
Cover  Girl  Lipstick  today.  Better  yet,  get 
two  or  three  to  create  your  very  own 
"custom-mixed"  colors  the  way  beautiful, 
fashion-wise,  magazine  cover  girls  do. 


COVER  GIRL  MEDICATED  LIPSTICK  BY  NOXZEMA 


Fabulous  colors  $1,S0 
Refills,  SI. 10  (plus  tax) 


Does 

HEARING  LOSS 

rob  you  of 

Togetherness  'Zm 
With  Family  i^v^^ 
and 

Friends? 


THE  EXTERNAL  EAR 
THE  MIDDLE  EAR 
HE  INNER  EAR 


Discover  how  you  may  now  hear  clearly  whenever  you  want  to,  with 
this  amazing  new  electronic  capsule.  Look  at  the  diagram  above.  See 
how  naturally  the  Beltone  capsule  fits  in  the  ear.  It  slips  in  and  out  of 
the  ear  as  easily  as  snapping  your  fingers!  NO  cords,  NO  wires,  NO 
plastic  tubes.  Tiny  as  a  thimble,  weighs  Vs  of  an  ounce.  Yet  ampli- 
fies sound  22  times.  The  Beltone  Utopian  provides  higher  fidelity 
hearing  at  natural  ear-level. 

It  may  end  your  fears  that  you'll  miss  out  on  what  folks  say. 
Discover  how  it  may  help  you  stay  actively  happy  in  family,  social, 
church  and  community  life.  Write  today  for  descriptive  FREE  book, 
sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Address:  Dept.  4-750,  Beltone  Electronics 
Corp.,  4201  W.  Victoria  St.,  Chicago  60646. 


When  false  teeth  get  on  your  nerves  many 
dentists  give  special  FASTEETH  powder.  It 
helps  hold  teeth  in  place — helps  keep  them 
from  slipping  or  dropping  down  when  you 
talk — makes  you  feel  more  secure.  FASTEETH 
cushions  tender  gums  .so  you  can  bite  harder 
and  eat  easier,  faster  with  greater  comfort. 
FASTEETH  helps  you  laugh  and  speak  more 
clearly  without  embarrassinent.  FASTEETH  Is 
alkaline  (non-acid).  Checks  "plate  odor" 
(denture  breath).  At  drug  counters  everywhere. 


YOUR  AGE  IS  YOUR  SECRET 

And  you  can  keep  it  that  way  with  Battle-Line 
and  Shrink-Age.  These  great  new  skin  smooth- 
ing cosmetics  show  results  on  face,  throat, 
and  hands,  after  1st  few  treatments,  which 
last  2  or  3  days,  for  most  women  under  60. 
Many  older  skins  benefit  to  a  less  spectacular 
degree.  Safe  and  simple  to  use  repeatedly. 
Money  back  guarantee  on  trial  treatments.  No 
exports.  No  C.O.D.'s.  Send  exactly  $2.00  tO: 
AGE-WISE  COSMETICS 

Dept.  41  ,  1  Worth  St  .  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94114 


HEARTBURN 

If  you  ever  suffer  from  heartburn,  don't  miss 
the  wonderful  soothing  relief  of  fast- 
acting  Tums.  You'll  be  amazed  by  >- 
the  really  great  relief  Tums  bring.  [ 
Economical:  3  rolls,  SO^.  • 

Taste  as  good  as  they  make  you  feel 


Science  Shrinks  Hemorrhoids 
New  Way  Without  Surgery 
Stops  Itching- Relieves  Pain 

Only  Prepairation  H  Contsuns  New  Healing  Substance  That 
Now  Makes  it  Possible  to  Shrink  Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery. 


A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  found  a  new 
healing  substance  with 
the  astonishing  ability  to 
shrink  hemorrhoids  with- 
out surgery.  It  relieves 
itching  and  pain  in  min- 
utes and  speeds  up 
healing  of  the  injured, 
inflamed  tissues. 

In  one  hemorrhoid  case  after 
another,  "very  striking  improvement" 
was  reported  and  verified  by  a  doctor's 
observations.  And  mo.st  amazing  of  all 
-this  improvement  was  maintained 
over  a  period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  Lhorough, 
that  sufferers  ware  able  to  i;  .ke  such 
statements  as  "Piles  have  ce  .^ed  to  be 
a  problem."  And  among  these  .  utferers, 


were  a  wide  variety  of  hemorrhoid  con- 
ditions, some  of  10  to  20  years'  standing. 

All  this  was  accomplished  without 
the  use  of  narcotics,  astringents  or 
anesthetics  of  any  kind.  The  secret  is 
the  new  healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®) 
which  quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells 
and  stimulates  regrowth  of  healthy  tis- 
sue again.  It  is  offered  inointm  cnt  or  su  p- 
•pository  form  called  Preparation  H"^. 

In  addition  to  actually  shrinking 
hemorrhoids  without  surgery,  Prepa- 
ration H  lubricates  and  makes  elimina- 
tion less  painful.  It  helps  prevent 
infection  which  is  a  principal  cause  of 
hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for  Preparation 
H  Ointment  or  Preparation  H  Supposi- 
tories (easier  to  use  away  from  home) . 
Any  drug  counter. 


Continued  from  page  130 


Armchair  Shopping  Bazaar 


1.  Shallow  top-of-stove  or  oven 
cookers  in  enameled  steel  come 
right  to  the  table.  Yellow,  red, 
olive  or  lime  green,  or  turquoise 
or  azure  blue.  14-in.  diameter, 
$11.50;  10-in.  diameter,  $6.90. 
From  Takahashi's  Main  Street. 

2.  Brass-rimmed  ice  bucket  in  a 
leathery  black  vinyl  has  a  spin- 
ning-roulette-wheel top.  $16.65. 
Order  it  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

3.  Carved  snails  in  brown-veined 
alabaster  curl  up  as  bookends. 
Made  in  Italy,  5  In.  long.  $23.50. 
From   Piazza  Sixty-fifth  Street. 

4.  Rugged  wooden  circus  play 
puzzle  in  reds,  yellow,  orange  and 
black  has  29  pieces— for  ages  3  to 
7.  $7.95,  at  Creative  Playthings. 

5.  A  French  butter  crock  will  hold 
one  half  pound  of  whipped  but- 

Store  addresses  on  page  23. 


ter— comes  In  a  red-and-blue 
pattern  on  white  pottery.  $9.15, 
from    Hammacher  Schlemmer. 

6.  Graceful  bamboo-patterned 
white  ceramic  dish  in  octagon 
shape— a  perfect  server  for  can- 
apes or  desserts.  Made  in  Italy. 
$3.95.  From  Stuart  Becker,  Inc. 

7.  Another  treat  for  the  bamboo 
fanciers  isthis  elegant  brown-and- 
white  demitasse  cup-and-saucer 
set,  made  in  Italy.  $3.45  for  the 
set.  Order  from  Henri  Bendel. 

8.  A  slender  Queen  Anne  rattail 
serving  fork  and  spoon  are  13  in. 
long — in  heavy  silver  plate — from 
England.  $22.50  (including  Fed- 
eral tax).  Stark  Valla  Emporium. 

9.  Brilliant  polished-brass  curtain 
tieback  in  sunburst  design  is  5  in. 
in  diameter.  $4.45,  Nettle  Creek. 

{Continued  on  page  13i) 
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•ou're  in  an  elegant  shoe  mood, 


mor  it  with  Naturalizer's  Duchess 

a  gently  squared  throat  to  a  graceful  hand-finished  maple  heel,  Naturalizer's  Duchess  is  every 
a  lady.  A  pump  that's  lavish  with  cushioned-sole  comfort,  yet  keeps  its  secret  within  a  slim 
uette.  Smooth,  soft  calfskin  uppers  lightly  antiqued.  Mid  or  low  heel.  Only  14.99. 
r  styles,  10.99  to  15.99.  Higher  Denver  west  and  Canada.  Broivn  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis. 


Continued  from  page  132 


Armchair  Shopping  Bazaar 


Yardley  soap  sinks  faster  than  any  other  kind. 


"here's  so  much  fragrance  and  so 

'l  ile  8ir  in  nvery  cake,  that 
;h  j  bottom  of  the  tub. 
ct  /i  it  didn't.  We  care- 
.^s  the  air  out  of  Yardley  soap 
Kc  it  long-lasting  and  luxurious. 


Not  light  and  quick-melting.  One 
cake  of  Yardley  lasts  for  ages.  And 
by  that  time  you're  spoiled.  All  you 
can  do  is  buy  more.  In  Red  Roses, 
April  Violets,  Fnglish  Lavender, 
Crushed  Carnation.  3  cakes,  .SI. 75. 


1.  Instainedandleaded  glass, above, 
a  green  cat  eyes  a  tiny  orange-red 
mouse.  $12,  Mystic  Seaport  Stores. 

2.  Brass  squirrel  nutcracker  is  small, 
sturdy.  $3.50,  Pampered  Kitchens. 

3.  Slender  rosewood  level  is  only  4 
in.  long.  $1.75,  Stark  Valla  Emporium. 

4.  A  burnished  golden  flower  is 
shaped  to  hold  lipsticks  neatly  at 
hand.  $8.45.  From  Henri  Bendel. 

5.  Key  chain  holds  coins  for  park- 
ing—sounds a  buzzer  when  meter 
time  expires.  $3.98,  at  Wishing  Well. 


The  old  faithful  kitchen  match  has 
a  choice  of  smart  homes  to  call  its 
own.  Below,  a  few,  clockwisefrom  top. 

1.  Black-and-white  reproduction  of  l 
Creil  made  in  Italy,  stands  just  6  in. 
high.  $7.50,  Stark  Valla  Emporium. 

2.  Black  cast-iron  holder  in  morning- 
glory  pattern.  $2. 50,  at  Stuart  Becker. 

3.  Painted  tin  holder  from  France 
keeps  matches  under  cover,  hangs 
up.  $1.50,  Stark  Valla  Emporium. 

4.  Holder  in  Mexican  tin  has  pressed 
pattern.  $2.50,  Pampered  Kitchens. 


Store  addre«seK  on  page  23. 
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an'l  believe  it's  you,  ''Orloii''*!  Noiv  you're  the  shape  and  chic  the  whole  world  knows.  Even  to  the  thistledown  texture  and 
ouch.  Oh,''Orlon'\  you  are  dijferent!  Proof:  this  three-piece  Great  American  Knit  by  Ricano  in  70%  'Orlon'''  ✓SjTj  r|njjV\ 
crylic,  30%  linen.  About  $70\.  At  Best  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  Roos/ Atkins,  California;  Lazarus,  Columbus,  Ohio.  P|JrLP 

'u  Ponr';  registered  trademark.  Du  Pon!  makes  libers,  not  fabrics  or  clothes.  fSlightly  higher  in  the  West. 


■  Things  for  BeHer  Living  ... ffiroug/i  Chemii 


AFFECTIONATELY  YOURS, 
The  warmth  and  wisdom  of  one  of  America' s  greatest  letter  writers  unfold  in  correspondence  with  his  family. 


In  his  lifetime,  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  third  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  wrote  thousands  of 
letters.  A  definitive  collection,  now  in  prepara- 
tion, promises  to  fill  50  large  volumes. 

Until  now,  the  political  aspects  of  Jefferson's 
correspondence  have  overshadowed  the  loving 
intimate  letters  he  wrote  to  members  of  his 
family.  Those  that  appear  here,  chosen  from  a 
forthcoming  book  by  Edward  Boykin  and  ed- 
ited to  illuminate  their  significance  and  avoid 
repetition,  were  written  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
Martha,  and  to  a  granddaughter,  Ellen.  Span- 
ning a  period  of  43  years,  they  reveal  the 
famous  statesman  as  a  devoted  pater  familias. 
He  was  the  father  of  six  children  (three  of  whom 
died  in  infancy)  and  grandfather  of  12. 

In  one  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  notebooks, 
there  is  a  bleak  entry  for  September  6,  1782: 
"My  dear  wife  died  this  day  at  1 1  h.  45  a.m." 
That  was  all. 

Jefferson  never  remarried.  The  love  he  had 
given  Martha  Jefferson  he  now  lavished  on  his 
three  daughters. 

The  oldest  was  Martha's  namesake,  just 
turned  10,  whom  Jefferson  endearingly  called 
"Patsy"  and  sometimes  "Patty."  Next  came 
Maria,  his  "Polly,"  who  would  grow  up  frail 
and  beautiful,  like  her  mother,  only  to  die  at  the 
peak  of  her  father's  career.  And  last,  there  was 
Lucy,  four  months  old,  for  whom  Martha 
Jefferson  had  given  her  life.  Lucy  would  die 
while  her  father  was  Ambassador  to  France. 

In  1782  Jefferson  was  already  famous  on  two 
continents.  At  38,  having  brilliantly  served  the 
Revolution,  the  Continental  Congress  and  the 
Cc^mmonwealth  of  Virginia,  he  had  retired, 
hojsihg  to  become  a  rural  philosopher.  Martha's 
death  shattered  that  hope.  "A  single  event  wiped 
out  all  my  plans,"  he  said,  "and  left  me  a  blank 
which  I  had  not  the  spirits  to  fill  up." 

Jefferson's  country  and  friends  filled  the  gap. 

Rembrandt  Peak's  famous  portrait  of  Jefferson  at 
the  d§i^  of  57  (left)  now  hangs  in  the  White  House. 


He  was  needed  again  in  the  government.  Leaving 
Maria  and  Lucy  in  Virginia  with  their  maternal 
aunt,  Mrs.  Francis  Eppes,  and  placing  Martha 
in  a  private  school  at  Philadelphia,  he  joined  the 
Congress  at  Annapolis,  there  to  continue  laying 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  Republic. 

The  earliest  letters  from  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
his  beloved  Patsy  (Martha)  are  those  written 
from  Annapolis  in  November,  1783.  His  first 
letter  dealt  with  his  view  of  the  proper  educa- 
tion for  a  girl  of  11.  ("The  good  lady  under 
whose  roof  I  have  placed  you"  was  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hopkinson,  mother  of  Francis  Hop- 
kinson,  a  co-signer  with  Jefferson  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.) 

"Annapohs,  Nov.  28,  1783 

My  Dear  Patsy: 

The  conviction  that  you  would  be  more  im- 
proved in  the  situation  I  have  placed  you  than 
if  still  with  me,  has  solaced  me  on  my  parting 
with  you,  which  my  love  for  you  has  rendered 
a  difficult  thing.  Consider  the  good  lady  who 
has  taken  you  under  her  roof  as  your  mother, 
as  the  only  person  to  whom,  since  the  loss  with 
which  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  afflict  you, 
you  can  now  look  up.  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  your  time  the  following  is  what  I 
should  approve : 

from  8  to  10  o'clock  practice  music. 

from  10  to  1  dance  one  day  and  draw  another. 


from  1  to  2  draw  on  the  day  you  dance,  and 
write  a  letter  the  next  day. 

from  3  to  4  read  French. 

from  4  to  5  exercise  yourself  in  music. 

from  5  till  bedtime  read  English,  write,  etc. 

I  expect  you  will  write  to  me  by  every  post. 
Inform  me  what  books  you  read,  what  tunes 
you  learn,  and  inclose  me  your  best  copy  of 
every  lesson  in  drawing.  Take  care  that  you 
never  spell  a  word  wrong.  It  produces  great 
praise  to  a  lady  to  spell  well.  I  have  placed  my 
happiness  on  seeing  you  good  and  accom- 
plished, and  no  distress  which  this  world  can 
now  bring  on  me  could  equal  that  of  your  dis- 
appointing my  hopes.  If  you  love  me  then,  strive 
to  be  good  under  every  situation  and  to  all  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  to  acquire  those  accomplish- 
ments which  I  have  put  in  your  power,  and 
which  will  go  far  towards  ensuring  you  the 
warmest  love  of  your  affectionate  father, 

Th.  Jefferson." 

Martha's  reply  to  this  letter  has  never  been 
found.  But  apparently  she  had  been  disturbed 
by  someone's  prediction  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand.  Her  father  sought  to  calm 
her  fears. 

"Annapohs,  Dec.  11,  1783 

My  Dear  Patsy: 

I  hope  you  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  dis- 
regard those  foolish  predictions  that  the  world 
is  to  be  at  an  end  soon.  The  Almighty  has  never 
made  known  to  anybody  at  what  time  He 
created  it,  nor  will  He  tell  anybody  when  He 
means  to  put  an  end  to  it,  if  ever  He  means  to 
do  it.  As  to  preparations  for  that  event,  the  best 
way  is  for  you  to  be  always  prepared  for  it.  The 
only  way  to  be  so  is  never  to  do  nor  say  a  bad 
thing.  If  ever  you  are  about  to  say  anything 
amiss  or  to  do  anything  wrong,  consider  before- 
hand. You  will  feel  something  within  you  which 
will  tell  you  it  is  wrong  and  ought  not  to  be  said 

A  miniature  of  Martha  Jefferson  at  16,  painted  in 
Paris  by  Joseph  Boze,  is  in  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  continued 


Ellen  commissioned  this  watercolor  of  Monticello  the  year  of  Jefferson  s  death.  Boy  is  her  brother,  George,  age  7,  the  girls  are  her  sisters,  Mary,  22,  and  Cornelia,  26. 


or  done:  this  is  your  conscience,  and  be  sure  to 
obey  it.  Our  Maker  has  given  us  all  this  faithful 
internal  Monitor,  and  if  you  alwa\  s  obey  ii.  you 
will  always  be  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  world: 
or  for  a  much  more  certain  event,  which  is  death. 
This  must  happen  to  all:  it  puts  an  end  to  the 
world  as  to  us,  and  the  way  to  be  ready  for  it  is 
never  to  do  a  wrong  act.  I  am,  my  dear  Patsy, 

Your  affectionate  father, 
Th.  Jhi  person" 

Six  months  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Confederation  Congress.  .Icfferson  was  appointed 
a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  decided 
to  take  Martha  abroad  with  him. 

Paris  was  made  to  order  for  Jefferson.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  in  August,  1784,  he  set  up  an 
elegant  establishment  in  the  cul-de-sac  Taitbout 
and  entered  the  brilliant  society  that  revolved  about 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  But  there  was  tragedy, 
too,  in  those  early  months.  Lucy,  age  two,  died 
at  Eppington,  the  Eppes"  plantation  in  Virginia. 

By  1787  Jefferson  had  captivated  Paris,  not 
only  in  official  circles  but  in  the  literary  salons 
that  had  found  his  predecessor,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, so  charming.  Furthermore,  his  "Dear  Patsy" 
was  now  15  and  most  attractive.  Three  years  at 
France's  best  finishing  school  had  made  her  a 
polished  young  lady  who  danced  well,  spoke 
French  fluently,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  her- 
self at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  February,  1787,  Jefferson  took  a  vacation, 
traveling  widely  through  France  and  Italy.  On 
March  29  he  reached  Aix-en-Provence.  There 
Martha's  first  letter  caught  up  with  him.  She  was 
having  difficulty  translating  the  commentaries 
of  Titus  Livius  (Livy).  Jefferson's  reply  included 
a  panegyric  on  the  "American  character." 

"Aix-en-Provence,  March  29,  1787 
My  dear  Palsy: 

You  know  what  have  been  my  fears  for  some  time 
past— that  you  do  not  employ  yourself  so  closely 
as  I  could  wish.  I  do  not  like  your  saying  that  you 


are  unable  to  read  the  ancient  print  of  your  Livy 
but  with  the  aid  of  your  master.  We  are  always 
equal  to  what  we  undertake  with  resolution.  If 
you  always  lean  on  your  master,  you  will  never 
be  able  to  proceed  without  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
American  character  to  consider  nothing  as  des- 
perate; to  surmount  every  difficulty  by  resolution 
and  contrivance.  Remote  from  all  other  aid,  we 
are  obliged  to  invent  and  to  execute;  to  find  means 
within  ourselves,  and  not  to  lean  on  others.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  the  conquering  your  Livy  as  an 
exercise  in  the  habit  of  surmounting  difficulties; 
a  habit  w  hich  will  be  necessary  to  you  in  the  coun- 
try where  you  are  to  live,  and  without  which  you 
will  be  thought  a  very  helpless  animal,  and  less 
esteemed.  Music,  drawing,  books,  invention,  and 
exercise  will  be  so  many  resources  to  you  against 
ennui. 

Be  industrious,  then,  my  dear  child.  Think 
nothing  insurmountable  by  resolution  and  appli- 
cation, and  you  will  be  all  that  I  wish  you  to  be. 

Continue  to  love  me  with  all  the  warmth  with 
which  you  are  beloved  by,  my  dear  Patsy. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Th.  Jefferson" 

Jefferson's  next  letter  to  Martha,  written  from 
Toulon,  has  been  hailed  as  a  model  of  style. 
Maria,  now  seven,  whom  he  had  left  in  Virginia, 
was  on  her  way  across  the  Atlantic  to  join  her 
father  and  older  sister. 

"Toulon,  April  7,  1787 

My  dear  Patsy: 

I  have  received  letters  which  inform  me  that  our 
dear  Polly  will  certainly  come  to  us  this  summer. 
When  she  arrives,  she  will  become  a  precious 
charge  on  your  hands.  The  difference  of  your  age 
and  your  common  loss  of  a  mother,  will  put  that 
office  on  you.  Teach  her  above  all  things  to  be 
good:  because  without  that  we  can  neither  be 
valued  by  others,  nor  set  any  value  on  ourselves. 
Teach  her  to  be  always  true.  No  vice  is  so  mean 
as  the  want  of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  so 


useless.  Teach  her  never  to  be  angry.  Anger  only 
serves  to  torment  ourselves,  to  divert  others,  and 
alienate  their  esteem.  And  teach  her  industry  and 
application  to  useful  pursuits.  I  will  venture  to 
assure  you  that  if  you  inculcate  this  in  her  mind 
you  will  make  her  a  happy  being  in  herself,  a 
most  inestimable  friend  to  you,  and  precious  to 
all  the  world.  In  teaching  her  these  dispositions 
of  mind,  you  w  ill  be  more  fixed  in  them  yourself, 
and  render  yourself  dear  to  all  your  acquaint- 
ances. Practice  them  then,  my  dear,  without 
ceasing.  If  ever  you  find  yourself  in  difficulty  and 
doubt  how  to  extricate  yourself,  do  what  is  right, 
and  you  will  find  it  the  easiest  way  of  getting  out 
of  the  difficulty.  Do  it  for  the  additional  incite- 
ment of  increasing  the  happiness  of  him  who 
loves  you  infinitely,  and  who  is,  my  dear  Patsy, 
your's  affectionately, 

Th.  Jefferson  ' 

In  the  summer  of  1788  Martha's  cousin, 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph  Jr.,  came  acourting. 
He  was  a  brilliant  young  man  just  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  honors. 
On  his  way  home  to  Virginia  he  stopped  off  at 
Paris  to  call  on  the  Jeffersons.  He  found  Martha 
an  elegant  young  lady  of  16,  versed  in  all  the 
graces.  It  was  love  at  first  sight. 

After  Washington's  inauguration  as  President 
in  April,  1789,  Jefferson  applied  for  a  Leave  of 
absence.  With  his  daughters  he  left  for  America 
in  October.  When  the  Jeffersons  arrived  at  Mon- 
ticello, they  were  welcomed  by  two  eager-eyed 
young  gentlemen:  Thomas  Mann  Randolph  Jr. 
and  Jack  Eppes,  now  16 — Maria's  futiiire  hus- 
band. 

The  romance  that  had  budded  in  Paris  had 
come  full  bloom  in  Virginia,  and  on  February 
23,  1790,  Martha  Jefferson,  17,  was  married  to 
her  second  cousin,  Tom  Randolph,  20,  in  the 
high  entrance  hall  of  Monticello. 

Meanwhile,  President  Washington  had  asked 
Jefferson  to  become  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States.  Accepting  the  {(^uutinuedi 
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Try  the  easy  Mazola  Corn  Oil  way  to  make  these  delicious  cookies 


Sugar  Cookies 

2  cups  sifted  flour  1/3  cup  MAZOLA  Corn  Oil 

1-1/4  teaspoons  baking  powder         3/4  cup  sugar 
1/4  teaspoon  salt  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1  egg  plus  milk  to  make  1/3  cup 

Sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  into  bowl.  Add  MAZOLA; 
blend  well  with  fork  or  pastry  blender.  (Mixture  will  appear 
dry.)  Beat  sugar,  vanilla  and  egg-milk  mixture  together  until 
very  light  and  fluffy.  Stir  into  flour  mixture.  Chill  about  1  hour. 
Roll  out  on  a  floured  board  or  cloth.  Cut  as  desired.  Before 
baking,  place  nuts  on  cookies  or  sprinkle  with  colored  sugar. 


For  other  cookies,  arrange  candied  cherries  on  a  circle  of  dough; 
fold  over  dough  to  meet  center  and  press  to  seal.  Bake  in  a 
400°F.  (hot)  oven  about  9  minutes.  Makes  about  3  dozen. 

Why  the  Mazola  way  is  easier 

1.  Easier  to  measure  Mazola  than  solid  shortening. 

2.  Easy  to  mix,  quick,  few  ingredients. 

3.  Dough  handles  nicely,  easy  to  roll. 

4.  Cuts  well,  even  with  the  new  popular  plastic  cutters. 

5.  Recipe  can  be  doubled  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator  and 
made  up  as  needed. 


Fast  Pain  R£Li£F 


BAYER  , 

ASPIRIN      •  A 

chil6'ren  1 


AFFECTIONATELY  YOURS 

■  ^.tinned 

cabinet  post  meant  separation  from  his 
children  and  his  beloved  mountain  home. 
Jefferson  had  to  spend  most  of  the  year 

the  capital,  then  Philadelphia. 

In  December,  1790,  Jefferson  sur- 
mised that  something  "of  the  most  ten- 
der interest  to  me"  was  happening  at 
Monticello.  Martha  was  about  to  pre- 
sent Jefferson  with  his  first  grandchild, 
Anne  Gary  Randolph.  When  the  tidings 
reached  the  new  grandfather  at  Phila- 
delphia, he  sped  off  a  letter  of  congrat- 
ulations to  Martha: 


"February  9,  1791 
Your  last  letters  are  those  which  have 
given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of  any 
I  ever  received  from  you.  The  one  an- 
nounced that  you  were  become  a  notable 
housewife;  the  other,  a  mother.  This  last 
is  undoubtedly  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
of  matrimonial  happiness,  as  the  first  is 
its  daily  aliment." 


Early  in  1792,  evidence  of  Jefferson's 
yearnings  to  retire  from  public  life  be- 
gan to  appear  in  his  letters  home.  But 
President  Washington,  consenting  to  a 
second  term,  prevailed  on  Jefferson  to 
remain  in  the  cabinet.  Jefferson's 
memorable  letter  to  Martha  early  in 
1793  reveals  how  reluctantly  he  post- 
poned his  retirement. 


"Philadelphia,  January  26,  1793 
Mij  Dear  Martha : 

I  have  for  some  time  past  been  under 
an  agitation  of  mind  which  I  scarcely 
t'er  experienced  before,  produced  by  a 
check  on  my  purpose  of  returning  home 
at  the  close  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
My  operations  at  Monticello  had  been 
made  to  bear  upon  that  point  of 
time;  my  mind  was  fixed  on  it  with  a 
fondness  which  was  extreme,  the  pur- 
se firmly  declared  to  the  President, 
when  I  became  assailed  from  all  quar- 
ters with  a  variety  of  objections. ...  I  have 
not  yet  finally  made  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject,  nor  changed  my  declaration  to 
the  President.  But  having  perfect  re- 
liance in  the  disinterested  friendship  of 
some  of  those  who  have  counselled  and 
urged  it  strongly  ...  I  feel  a  possibility 
that  I  may  be  detained  here  into  the 
summer.  A  few  days  will  decide.  .  .  ." 


Almost  a  year  later,  in  December, 
1793,  Jefferson  retired  from  Washing- 
ton's^ cabinet  and,  he  hoped,  from  the 
political  arena.  He  fondly  imagined  that 
he  had -come  home  to  stay.  But  his  dream 
of  retfriilg  to  the  "enjo>Tnent  of  my 
farm,  fny  family  and  my  books"  was 
shattered  in  November,  1796,  by  his 
election  to  the  vice-presidency  under 
John  Adams. 

Early  in  his  second  year  as  Vice 
President,  he  writes  wearily,  in  a  letter 
to  MaJ-iiia: 

"February  8,  1798 
I  ought  oftener,  my  dear  Martha,  to 
receive  your  letters,  for  the  very  great 
pleasure  they  give  me,  and  especially 
when  they  express  your  affections  for 
me;  for,  though  I  cannot  doubt  them, 
yet  they  are  among  those  truths  which, 
though  not  doubted,  we  love  to  hear 
repeated.  Here,  too,  they  serve,  like 
gleams  of  light,  to  cheer  a  dreary  scene 


where  envy,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and 
all  the  worst  passions  of  men,  are  mar- 
shalled to  make  one  another  as  miser- 
able as  possible.  I  turn  from  this  with 
pleasure,  lo  contrast  it  with  your  fire- 
side, where  the  single  evening  I  passed 
at  it  was  worth  more  than  ages  here. 
Indeed,  I  find  myself  detaching  very 
fast,  perhaps  too  fast,  from  everything 
but  yourself,  your  sister,  and  those  who 
are  identified  with  you.  These  form  the 
last  hold  the  world  will  have  on  me,  the 
cords  which  will  be  cut  only  when  I  am 
loosened  from  this  state  of  being." 

The  end  of  Jefferson's  term  as  Vice 
President  brought  no  relief  from  public 
duty.  At  the  will  of  the  Democratic 
Republican  Party  he  had  fathered, 
Jefferson  ran  for  President  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1800,  which  produced  the  only 
tie  for  the  Presidency  in  American  his- 
tory. In  late  January,  1801,  barely  a 
fortnight  before  the  House  was  to  meet 
to  break  the  tie,  Jefferson  wrote  Martha 
an  unusual  letter: 


"Washington,  January  26,  1801 
Mij  Dear  Martha : 

I  long  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  have  more  pleasure  in  their 
little  follies  than  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise.  Here,  too,  there  is  such  a  mixture 
of  the  bad  passions  of  the  heart,  that 
one  feels  themselves  in  an  enemy's 
country.  Our  prospect  as  to  the  election 
has  been  alarming;  as  a  strong  disposi- 
tion exists  to  prevent  an  election,  and 
that  case  not  being  provided  for  by  the 
Constitution,  a  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  possible.  At  present  there 
is  a  prospect  that  some,  though  Federal- 
ist, will  prefer  yielding  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people  rather  than  have  no  govern- 
ment. Continue  to  love  me,  my  dear 
Martha,  and  be  assured  of  my  unalter- 
able and  tenderest  love  to  you.  Adieu. 

P.S.  Hamilton  is  using  his  uttermost 
influence  to  procure  my  election  rather 
than  Colonel  Burr's." 


On  a  warm  morning  in  1802,  Miss 
Ellen  Randolph  of  Edgehill,  Va.,  aged 
six,  received  an  exciting  note  from  her 
grandfather,  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 


"My  very  dear  Ellen: 

I  will  catch  you  in  bed  Sunday  or 
Monday  morning. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Th.  Jefferson" 


Whether  the  President  caught  "Miss 
Ellen"  abed  when  he  reached  Monti- 
cello early  Sunday  morning,  July  25,  is 
not  recorded.  His  threat  of  surprising 
her  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
was  a  playful  custom  of  his. 

Ellen  Wayles  Randolph  was  born  in 
1796,  third  child  of  Jefferson's  older 
daughter,  Martha.  Of  his  many  grand- 
daughters, she  was  his  favorite. 

The  interchange  of  letters  between 
Ellen  and  the  President  continued  for 
25  years,  until  his  death  in  1826.  In  his 
letters  to  Ellen,  Jefferson  often  enclosed 
poems  and  other  "pieces"  for  her  scrap- 
book,  which  was  his  favorite  way  of 
fostering  his  grandchildren's  interest  in 
things  of  the  mind. 

Ellen's  first  letter  to  her  grandfather 
was  written  for  her  by  her  mother. 
Jefferson  answered  as  though  the  five- 
year-old  had  written  herself.  (Contin  tied ) 


spaghetti 
sauce  MIX 


FOR  USE  WITH  TOMATO  PASTE 


Open  up.  Just  15  minutes  and  1  can  of  tomato  paste 
from  now,  you'll  have  spaghetti  sauce  that  everyone 
(but  you)  will  swear  took  4  hours  to  make.  And  French's 
14  other  Sauces  and  Gravies  are  every  bit  as  good. 


When  the  spaghetti  sauce 
is  this  good  and  quick— 


the  rest  is  easy. 


Chicken  Cacciatore:  Brown  Vh  to  3-lb.  frying  chicken  (cut  up)  and  1  thinly 
sliced  onion  in  1  to  2  tablespoons  oil  in  heavy  skillet.  Combine  1  envelope 
French's  Spaghetti  Sauce  Mix  with  1  can  (6-oz.)  tomato  paste  and  IV2  cups 
water;  pour  over  chicken.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  about  45  minutes  or  until 
chicken  is  tender.  Add  1  can  (4-oz.)  mushrooms,  if  desired.  Makes  4  servings. 


Good  things  to  eat  come  from  1  Mustard  Street 

\ — The  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Perfekt! 


^Perfect!  rich  Viennese 
pastry  now  from  a  mix 


Only  Betty  .  captures  the  classic  delicacy  of  continental 

pastry  in  an  :  ?  r;r  w  mix.  Lacy  coconut,  crisp  almonds  and 
golden  caramel  s  d  on  a  rich,  buttery  base.  Fit  for  a  count! 
New  Vienna  Drean<  Bar  Mix,  exclusively  from  Betty  Crocker. 


u  s  FOOD  IS  A  BARGAIN 


AFFECTIONATELY  YOURS 

continued 

"Washington,  November  27,  1801 
My  dear  Ellen : 

When  I  left  Monticello  you  could  not 
read,  and  now  I  find  you  can  not  only 
read  but  write  also.  I  inclose  you  two 
little  books  as  a  mark  of  satisfaction, 
and  if  you  continue  to  learn  as  fast,  you 
will  become  a  learned  lady  and  publish 
books  yourself.  I  hope  you  will  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  be  a  very  good 
girl,  never  getting  angry  with  your  play- 
mates nor  the  servants,  but  always  try- 
ing to  be  more  good  humored  and  more 
generous  than  they.  In  this  way  you  will 
make  us  all  too  fond  of  you,  and  I  shall 
particularly  think  of  nothing  but  what 
I  can  send  you  or  carry  you  to  show  you 
how  much  I  love  you.  ...  I  have  given 
this  letter  20  kisses  which  it  will  deliver 
to  you:  half  to  yourself,  and  the  other 
half  you  must  give  to  Anne  (Ellen's 
older  sister).  Adieu  my  dear  Ellen. 

Th.  Jefferson." 

Toward  the  end  of  Jefferson's  first 
term  as  President,  tragedy  again  over- 
took him.  His  second  daughter,  Maria, 
who  had  inherited  her  mother's  great 
beauty  and  delicate  constitution,  died 
after  bearing  her  third  child.  Desolated, 
the  President  turned  anew  to  his  grand- 
children. He  even  found  time,  on  March 
4,  1805,  the  day  of  his  second  inaugura- 
tion, to  write  a  charming  letter  to  Ellen, 
enclosing  a  poem  and  several  other 
"pieces"  for  her  scrapbook.  In  a  master- 
piece of  omission,  he  neglected  to  say 
that  he  had,  that  very  morning,  led  the 
first  inaugural  parade  from  the  Capitol 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  on  past 
the  President's  mansion. 


"Washington,  March  4,  1805 
My  dearest  Ellen : 

I  owe  a  letter  to  you  and  one  to  your 
sister  Anne,  but  the  pressure  of  the  day 
on  which  this  is  written  permits  me 
write  only  to  you,  to  inclose  you  a  poem 
about  another  namesake  of  yours,  and 
some  other  pieces  worth  preserving.  As  I 
expect  Anne's  volume  is  now  large 
enough,  I  will  begin  to  furnish  you  with 
materials  for  one— I  know  you  have 
been  collecting  some  yourself;  but  as  I 
expect  there  is  some  tag,  rag  and  bob- 
tail verse  among  it,  you  must  begin  a 
new  volume  for  my  materials.  I  am 
called  off  by  company;  therefore,  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child,  kiss  your 
Mama  and  sister  for  me,  and  tell  them 
I  shall  be  with  them  in  about  a  week 
from  this  time.  Once  more  adieu. 

Th.  Jefferson" 

July  10,  1805,  found  Jefferson  writing 
Ellen,  a  child  of  eight,  as  if  she  were 
grown  up.  She  had  written  to  ask:  What 
are  the  fine  arts?  How  many  are  there? 
His  reply: 


"Washington,  July  10,  1805 
My  dearest  Ellen : 

To  answer  the  question  in  your  letter 
of  the  4th,  I  must  observe  that  neither 
the  number  of  the  fine  arts  nor  the  par- 
ticular arts  entitled  to  that  appellation 
have  been  fixed  by  general  consent. 
Many  reckon  but  five:  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  music  and  poetry. 
To  these  some  have  added  oratory,  in- 
cluding within  that  rhetoric,  which  is 
the  art  of  style  and  composition.  Others, 
again,  add  gardening  as  a  seventh  fine 


art.  Not  horticulture,  but  the  art  of  em- 
bellishing grounds  by  fancy.  No  perfect 
definition  of  what  is  a  fine  art  has  ever 
yet  been  given.  Some  say  that  as  those 
are  mechanical  arts  which  consist  in 
manual  operation  unconnected  with  the 
understanding,  those  are  fine  arts  which 
to  manual  operation  join  the  exercises  of 
the  imagination  or  genius.  This  would 
comprehend  sculpture,  painting,  archi- 
tecture and  gardening,  but  neither 
poetry,  nor  oratory.  Others  say  that  the 
sciences  are  objects  of  the  understanding, 
the  fine  arts  of  the  senses.  This  would 
add  gardening,  but  neither  poetry  nor 
oratory.  A  definition  which  should  in- 
clude poetry  and  oratory  and  no  more 
would  be  very  difficult  to  form— God 
bless  you  all. 

Th.  Jefferson" 


After  the  end  of  his  second  term,  Jef- 
ferson enjoyed  for  17  years  the  com- 
panionship of  his  family  at  Monticello. 
Three  more  children  were  born  to 
Martha  Randolph  in  those  years.  And 
there  were  weddings.  On  May  25,  1825, 
Ellen  was  married  at  Monticello  to  the 
Bostonian,  Joseph  Coolidge  Jr. 

The  82-year-old  Jefferson  missed 
Ellen.  In  August  27,  1825,  he  wrote  to 
her  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
he   was  busy  founding,   and  added: 

"We  did  not  know  until  you  left  us 
what  a  void  it  would  make  in  our  family. 
Imagination  had  illy  sketched  its  full 
measure  to  us;  and,  at  this  moment, 
everything  around  serves  but  to  remind 
us  of  our  past  happiness,  only  consoled 
by  the  addition  it  has  made  to  yours.  Of 
this  we  are  abundantly  assured  by  the 
most  excellent  and  amiable  character  to 
which  we  have  committed  your  future 
well-being,  and  by  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  been  received  by  the 
worthy  family  into  which  you  are  now 
engrafted." 

The  following  year  saw  the  venerable 
statesman  hastening  toward  journey's 
end.  Jefferson  sensed  that  his  "long 
serene  day  of  life"  was  dimming.  In 
March  he  composed  his  will.  In  early 
June  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Ellen, 
who  now  had  a  daughter  of  her  own, 
Cornelia,  less  than  a  year  old. 


"June  5,  1826 
A  word  to  you,  my  dearest  Ellen,  un- 
der the  cover  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  letter.  I 
address  you  the  less  frequently,  because 
I  find  it  easier  to  write  10  letters  of 
business  than  one  on  the  intangible  af- 
fections of  the  mind.  Were  these  to  be 
indulged  as  calls  for  writing  letters  to 
express  them,  my  love  to  you  would  en- 
gross the  unremitting  exercises  of  my 
pen.  The  annual  visit  of  the  family  en 
masse  begins,  you  know,  the  next  month. 
The  pleasure  of  seeing  yourself,  Mr. 
Coolidge  and  Cornelia  I  begin  to  enjoy 
in  anticipation;  and  am  sure  I  shall  feel 
its  sanative  effects  when  the  moment 
arri\^es.  I  commit  my  affections  to  Mr. 
Coolidge  to  my  letter  to  him.  Com- 
municate those  to  Cornelia  by  a  thou- 
sand kisses  from  me,  and  take  to  your- 
self those  I  impress  on  this  paper  for 
you. 

Th.  Jefferson" 

In  another  month  Jefferson  was  gone. 
He  died  on  July  4, 1826,  while  the  youDg 
nation  he  had  helped  to  form  was  cele- 
brating its  glorious  independence.  ■ 


Actual  photograph  of  water  running  out  of  other 
3  minutes  39  seconds  after  both  were  pou  red. 


One  reason  you  may  pay  a  little  more  for  Heinz 


TO  GIVE 
THANKS 
WITH 


E 


BYWILLETTA  BAR-ILLAN,  FOOD  EDITOR 

It  was  wild  turkey,  pheasant, 
venison,  rabbit  and  other  game 
that  adorned  the  first  Thanksgiving 
table.  If  yours  is  one  of  14  million 
families  that  will  send  a  hunter 
to  the  fields  this  autumn,  you  can 

capture  the  original  flavor  of 
the  holiday  with  fresh  game.  And, 
if  a  quality  market  is  your  more 
familiar  hunting  ground,  you  can 
bag  these  delicacies  there  in  fresh 
or  frozen  form.  Any  of  the  game 

dishes  shown  at  left,  as  well 
as  traditional  turkey,  fits  into  our 
holiday  menu.  For  details, 
please  turn  the  page. 


Photograph  by  Richard  Jeffery 


GIVE  THANKS  WITH  GAME 

continued  from  page  11^5 


BROCCOLI  SOUP:  Combine  in  sauce- 
pan, 2  pkg.  (10  oz.  et-.)  frozen  chopped 
broccoli,  2  sprigs  fresh  parsley,  '  2  cup 
minced  onion,  pinch  basil,  2  cans  (IS^ 
oz.  ea.)  chicken  broth.  Heat  to  boiling 
point;  cover  and  simmer  20  minutes,  or 
until  broccoli  is  soft.  Cool;  puree.  Season 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper;  reheat. 
Serve  hot,  garnished  with  thin  slices  of 
lemon.  Serves  6  to  8. 

POPOV ERS:  Prepare  1  pkg.  (6  oz.) 
popover  mix  following  pkg.  directions. 
Or,  beat  2  eggs  with  1  cup  milk,  2  tsp. 
melted  butter  or  margarine  and  '  ■>  tsp. 
salt.  Gradually  add  to  1  cup  sifted  flour. 
Beat  until  smooth.  Pour  into  8  large 
greased  and  heated  muffin  pans  or  cups. 
Bake  at  450°  F.  for  15  minutes;  reduce 
heat  to  350°  F.  and  continue  baking  15 
to  20  minutes  more,  or  until  puffy  and 
golden  brown.  Serves  6  to  8. 

RELISHES:  Fill  relish  dish  with  deep 
bed  of  crushed  ice.  Arrange  chilled 
bunches  of  small  carrot  sticks,  celery 
sticks,  radish  roses,  ripe  olives,  pimiento- 
stuffed  green  olives  and  pickles  on  top. 

CRANBERRY  MOLD:  Cook  2  cups 
fresh  cranberries  in  1  cup  water  until 
skins  pop.  Drain.  Add  '4  cup  sugar  to 
cranberry  liquid;  cook,  stirring  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Cool.  Dissolve  2  pkg. 
(3  oz.  ea.)  strawberry  gelatin  in  2  cups 
boiling  water.  Cool.  Pour  gelatin  and  the 
cranberry  liquid  in  a  1-qt.  mold.  Chill 
until  syrupy.  Fold  in  cooked  cranberries, 
'  2  cup  chopped  walnuts  and  2  tbsp. 
grated  orange  rind.  Chill  2  hrs.  or  until 
firm.  Unmold  on  cold  plate.  Serves  6. 

POTTED  PHEASANT:  Rub  the  in- 
side and  outside  of  a  2'2-lb.  pheasant 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Lightly  brown 
1  thinly  sliced  medium-sized  onion  in 
1  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine;  combine 
with  1  can  (6  oz. )  drained  sliced  mush- 
rooms. Fill  cavity  of  bird  with  mush- 
rooms and  onions.  Do  not  truss.  Place 
pheasant  in  deep  casserole.  Pour  1  pint 
light  cream  over  pheasant.  Cover;  bake 
at  350°  F.  for  I'j  hrs.  Uncover;  baste 
with  cream.  Bake  10  min.  more.  Serves  4. 

ROAST  DUCK  WITH  APRICOT 
SAUCE  AND  RAISIN  STUFFING: 
Rub  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  5-lb. 
duck  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  duck 
with  Raisin  Stuffing;  truss.  Place  duck 
on  rack  in  shallow  pan.  Baste  generousl.v 
with  Apricot  Glaze.  Roast  at  .'S50'  F. 
for  1  hr.,  40  min.,  basting  every  '20  min. 
with  Apricot  Glaze.  Prick  duck  occa.sion- 
ally  to  allow  excess  fal  to  cscuiic.  Serve 
mth  Apricot  Sauce.  Fn,  Hdimt  Stuffij"/: 
Plump  1  cup  raisins  iii  boiling  watci ; 
drain.  Combine  raisins,  3^  cups  he/'; 

iL'...)STRATIOM  BY  ISADORE  SELTZER 


POPOVERS 


BROCCOLI  SOUP 
RELISHES       CRANBERRY  MOLD 


POTTED  PHEASANT 
ROAST  DUCK  WITH  APRICOT  SAUCE  AND  RAISIN  STUFFING 
ROAST  RACK  OF  VENISON 
ROAST  GOOSE  WITH  APPLE  STUFFING 
BAKED  RABBIT  IN  ORANGE-WINE  SAUCE 
BARBECUED  GAME  HENS 
• 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  FLUFFY  WILD  RICE 

SPARKLING  BURGUNDY 
SAND  CAKE  WITH  GRAPE  SAUCE         COFFEE  OR  TEA  MINTS 


seasoned  stufling  croutons,  ^  cup 
chicken  broth,  y>  cup  minced  onion,  H 
cup  melted  butter  or  margarine.  For 
Apricot  Glaze:  Drain  1  can  (No.  2J^) 
apricots;  save  liquid.  Puree  apricots  and 
combine  with  I4  cup  honey,  1}^  tsp. 
grated  onion,  1  tsp.  each  ground  carda- 
mom and  soy  sauce,  dash  liquid  hot 
pepper  seasoning.  For  Apricot  Sauce: 
Remove  cooked  duck  from  pan  to  warm 
platter;  garnish  with  apricot  halves  and 
greens.  Pour  fat  from  pan,  saving  2  tbsp. 
and  pan  drippings.  Blend  in  2  tbsp. 
flour,  remaining  Apricot  Sauce  and  re- 
served apricot  liquid.  Heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  thickened.  Serve  hot  with 
duck  and  stuffing.  Serves  4. 

ROAST  RACK  OF  VENISON:  Mari- 
nate a  5-  to  6-lb.  saddle  or  rack  of  veni- 
.'^on  o\ crnighl  in  mixture  of  ]  <,  cup  dry 
r(;d  vv;  ,  1,  cup  olive  oil,  1  tbsp.  each 
crushed  roM-mary,  salt,  tsp.  black 
pcjiiMr,  I,  tsp.  powdered  cloves,  1  cut 
clove  garlic.  Place  venison  in  flat  roast- 
ing pan.  Make  a  few  slits  in  meat  with 
sharp  knife;  spoon  marinade  over  all. 
Cover  meat  with  '9  lb.  sliced  bacon. 
In  bottom  of  roasting  pan  put  1  cup 


each  diced  celery,  diced  carrots,  diced 
onion,  1  can  (lOK  oz.)  beef  consomme, 
the  remaining  marinade.  Roast  at  400° 
F.  for  15  min.  Reduce  heat  to  350°  F. 
and  roast  about  VA  hrs.  longer.  Baste 
every  20  min.  with  pan  drippings. 
(Roast  venison  10  to  15  min.  per  lb.) 
Remove  roast  to  warm  platter.  Strain 
pan  drippings;  thicken  with  2  tbsp.  in- 
stant-type flour  to  make  gravy.  Garnish 
meat  with  drained,  chopped  vegetables 
and  Brussels  sprouts.  Serves  6  to  8. 

ROAST  GOOSE  WITH  APPLE 
STUFFING:  Rub  inside  and  outside  of 
a  12-lb.  goose  with  mixture  of  1 '  ^  tsp. 
salt  and  }4  tsp.  sage.  Stuff  goose  with  8 
pared,  cored  and  quartered  Macintosh 
apples;  truss.  Place  goose  on  rack  in 
shallow  roasting  pan.  Roast  at  325°  F. 
for  3  hrs.  or  until  tender.  (Roast  goose 
25  to  30  min.  per  lb.)  Prick  goose  occa- 
sionally with  fork  under  wings  and  legs 
to  release  fat.  Ladle  off  excess  fat  as  it 
accumulates.  Baste  every  }  ■?  hr.  with  1 
can  (12  oz.)  chicken  broth.  Serve  goose 
with  Red  Cabbage  instead  of  Brussels 
sprouts  called  for  in  menu.  For  Red  Cab- 
baye:  Lightly  brown  6  strips  diced  bacon 


in  large  enamel  kettle.  Remove  brownec 
bacon  from  kettle  and  drain  off  half  ol 
fat.  To  remaining  fat  add  2  mincec 
onions;  lightly  brown.  Add  ^2  cup  eacf 
wine  vinegar  and  water,  1^4  tsp.  salt 
1  tsp.  sugar,  i/g  tsp.  white  pepper, 
shredded  medium-sized  red  cabbage 
Cover;  simmer  20  min.,  or  until  ji 
tender.  Uncover;  stir  in  }.£  cup  more 
wine  vinegar  and  2  tbsp.  instant-typi 
flour  and  crumbled  browned  bacon.  Sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt.  Cook  5  min; 
more.  Serves  8. 

ROAST  TURKEY  IN  FOIL:  (Foi 
those  who  want  turkey.)  Rub  turkej 
cavity  with  salt  and  pepper.  Fill  wit! 
favorite  stuffing,  allowing  34  cup  stuff 
ing  for  each  lb.  of  bird;  truss.  Rut 
turkey  with  salt  and  pepper;  brush  witf 
mixture  of  14  lb.  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  2  tsp.  bottled  liquid  gravj 
coloring.  Wrap  tightly  in  foil.  Roast 
turkey,  breast  side  down,  in  pan  for  first 
hour  of  roasting.  Turn  turkey,  breast 
side  up,  for  remaining  roasting  time 
Roast  in  350°  F.  allowing  22  min.  per  lb 
Remove  foil  last  H  hr. ;  baste  bird  everj 
10  min.  with  butter  mixture.  Make 
gravy  from  pan  drippings. 

BAKED  RABBIT  IN  ORANGEY 
WINE  SA  UCE:  Cut  2  rabbits  into  serv- 
ing pieces.  Coat  with  mixture  of  1  cuf 
flour,  1  tbsp.  paprika,  1 14  tsp.  salt,  j  i  tsp 
white  pepper.  Melt  '1  lb.  butter  or  mar- 
garine in  large  skillet.  Add  rabbit  anc 
lightly  brown  on  all  sides.  Place  rabbit 
in  shallow  casserole;  pour  Orange- Wine 
Sauce  over  top.  Bake  at  350°  F.  foi 
1 '  2  hrs.,  basting  occasionally.  Remove 
from  oven;  spread  ^  cup  sliced  pittec 
ripe  olives  over  top.  Bake  }  2  hr.  more 
or  until  tender.  For  Orange-Wine  Sauce 
Combine  3  thinly  sliced  medium-sizec 
onions  with  IV2  cups  orange  juice, 
cup  olive  liquor  (drained  from  a  3J  2-OZ 
can  pitted  black  olives),  2  tsp.  powderec 
thyme,  13  2  tsp.  salt,  and  pinch  of  blacl- 
pepper;  cook  10  min.,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Serves  6  to  8. 

BARBECUED  GAME  HENS:  Ru\ 
insides  and  outsides  of  6  Cornish  game 
hens  with  salt  and  pepper.  Tie  wings  anc 
legs.  Place  birels  in  large  shallow  pan 
Brush  generously  with  Barbecue  Sauce 
Cover  with  foil.  Roast  at  .425°  F.,  4." 
min.,  basting  occasionally  with  sauce 
Roast  uncovered  last  10  min.  Serve  hens 
on  bed  of  fluffy  wild  rice;  garnish  with 
watercress.  Serves  6.  For  Barbecue  Sauce 
In  small  saucepan  saute  y>  cup  mincec 
onion  with  3i  lb.  diced  bacon.  Add 
cup  catsup,  34  cup  each  brown  sugar 
vinegar  and  water,  2  tbsp.  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  1  tbsp.  crushed  oregano 
Cook  5  min.     (Continued  on  page  H9, 


Thi;^  prize -winning  cook  says: 

''When  flaky  piecrust  is  a  must,  I  always 

count  on  Crisco!" 


Best  cooks  know  the  secret  of  flaky  crust  is  the  shorten- 
ing ybu  use.  Baking  the  Crisco  way  gives  you  flaky 
piecrust  every  time.  And  Crisco's  secret  is  the  way  it 
blends  — Crisco  is  specially  made  to  be  smoother  and 
creamier  so  it  blends  evenly  through  the  dough,  making 
thin  layers  of  flakes. 

So  to  be  sure  of  flaky  piecrusts  every  time,  use  Crisco. 
The  best  cooks  do! 


Karo  VIP  Pecan  Pie 


1  cup  Karo  All-Purpose  Syrup 
3  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

1/8  teaspoon  salt 
1  ^:easpoon  vanilla 


1  cup  sugar 

2  tbsps.  Mazola  margarine,  melted 
1  cup  pecans,  haWes  or  chopped 

1  unbaked,  9-inch  pastry  shell 


Miy  3il  ingrsdients  for  filling  together,  adding  pecans  last.  Pour  into 
pastry  she!!.  Bake  in  100°F.  (hot)  oven  15  minutes;  reduce  heat  to 
350°F.  (moderate)  and  bake  30  to  35  minutes  longer.  When  Pecan 
Pie  is  done,  outer  edges  of  filling  should  be  set,  center  slightly  soft. 


Karo's  famous  Pecan  Pie  is  V.I. P.  these  days— Very 
Important  Pie  for  Very  Important  People!  Capitol  hostesses 
are  finding  it  delightfully  easy  to  make . . .  deliciously  proper 
to  serve.  You  will  too,  thanks  to  Karo. 

Karo*  adds  delicious  new  flavor 
and  appetizing  new  texture  to  food 

Karo  gives  meats  and  vegetables  an  appetite-appealing 
glaze,  blends  beautifully  in  sauces,  dressings  and  desserts 
and  makes  even  everyday  dishes  taste  delightfully  different! 
When  the  recipe  in  your  cookbook  calls  for  corn  syrup,  use 
Karo.  Try  it  and  you'll  discover  why,  all  over  America  .  . . 
"The  New  Way  to  Cook  is  with  Karo  " 


BIVE  THANKS  WITH  GAME 

oniitmcd  from  page  1J^6 

\bRUSSELSSPROUTS  :  Cook  1  pkg. 
j  10  oz.  )  frozen  Brussels  sprouts  fol- 
'  owing  pkg.  directions.  Serves  2  or  3. 
[f  using  fresh  sprouts,  soak  in  cold 
water  30  min.  Drain,  cut  off  hard  ends 
and  wilted  leaves.  Cook  in  boiling 
alted  water  until  just  tender,  10  to 
15  min.  Drain;  toss  with  butter  or 
margarine  and  season  to  taste.  A  pint 
box  of  fresh  sprouts  serves  2  to  3  peo- 
>le.  ( Do  not  overcook  frozen  or  fresh 
prouts,  they  get  soggy  and  lose  their 
lavor. ) 

FLUFFY  WILD  RICE:  Place  1 
kg.  (8  oz. )  wild  rice  in  colander; 

wash  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Drain ; 

place  in  large  kettle.  Cover  with  4 

cups  water  and  2  cans  (lO'^  oz. 

each)  beef  consomme.  Cover;  simmer 
bout  45  min.,  stirring  occasionally, 
r  until  fluflfy.  Serves  6  to  8. 

SAND  CAKE  WITH  GRAPE 
SAUCE:  Cream  together  »4  cup 
ach  butter  or  margarine,  sugar; 
jlend  in  4  slightly  beaten  egg  yolks; 
Deat  until  fluffy.  Stir  in  1  tbsp. 
brandy,  1  tsp.  lemon  juice.  Sift  to- 
gether I'l  cups  all-purpose  flour, 
tsp.  baking  powder,  pinch  salt; 
3lend  into  egg  mixture.  Beat  the  4 
gg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry; 
bid,  by  stages,  into  batter.  Pour 
matter  into  well-greased  and  floured 


SJ/ii-inch  ring  mold.  Bake  at  3.50°  F. 
for  35  min.  or  until  cake  tests  done. 
Turn  out  of  pan  immediately;  siff 
confectioners'  sugar  over  top.  Serve 
slices  topped  with  warm  Grape  Sauce. 
For  Grape  Sauce:  Combine  in  sauce- 
pan ^  cup  each  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine, sifted  confectioners'  sugar, 
brandy;  1  tsp.  lemon  juice,  pinch 
cinnamon ;  simmer  until  well  blended. 
Thicken  sauce  with  tsp.  corn- 
starch. Stir  in  %  cup  sliced  seedless 
(or  seeded)  grapes;  cook  in  sauce 
until  just  heated  through.  Serves  8. 

AFTER-DINNER  MINTS:  Com- 
bine 1 1  2  cups  sugar,  cup  water, 
2  tbsp.  light  corn  syrup  in  2  qt. 
saucepan.  Stir  over  low  heat  until 
sugar  dissolves.  Cover;  cook  3  min. 
Uncover;  cook  without  stirring  until 
mixture  reaches  hard-ball  stage, 
260°  F.  During  cooking  remove  sugar 
crystals  from  sides  of  pan  with  spatula 
wrapped  in  damp  cheesecloth.  Pour 
into  buttered  pan.  Let  stand  until 
cool  enough  to  handle.  Pour  }i  tsp. 
essence  of  peppermint,  a  few  drops 
red  or  green  food  coloring  in  center 
of  candy.  Fold  corners  to  center;  pull 
candy  with  fingers.  Repeat  process 
until  candy  is  satinlike,  and  light  in 
color.  Pull  into  long  '  ^-inch-wide 
strips,  cut  into  }  to  1-inch  pieces. 
Pack  candy  pieces  in  covered  con- 
tainer, using  wax  paper  to  separate 
layers.  Store  overnight  to  allow  mints 
to  reach  a  creamy  consistency. 


THINGS  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  GAME 


The  trophies  of  hunting  that  men 
most  enjoy  bagging  are  also  trophies 

)f  the  dinner  table.  Game  is  divided 
into  three  categories:  ( 1 )  Game  birds, 
such  as  duck,  goose,  grouse,  chukar 
partridge,  quail,  wild  turkey,  pheas- 
ant; (2)  Small  game,  such  as  rabbit 
and  squirrel;  (3)  Big  game,  such  as 
deer,  bear,  moose  and  elk. 

Habitat:  wild  and  otherwise.  For  all 
information  on  the  availability  of 
game  and  other  essential  details  re- 
garding hunting  opportunities  and 
regulations,  contact  the  fish  and 
game  (or  conservation)  department 
of  your  State.  This  agency  can  also 
be  queried  for  sources  of  frozen  game. 
Most  quality  markets  either  stock 
frozen  venison  (deer),  rabbit,  duck, 
goose  and  w:ild  turkey,  or  can  assure 
■delivej-y  within  2  to  3  weeks  of  order. 

Cleaning  and  other  chores.  With  frozen- 
food  lopkprs  now  within  accessible 
distance  of  practically  every  locality 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  bother  with  the  more 
strenuous  steps  in  the  preparation  of 
game.  The  locker  will  skin,  hang,  cut, 
wrap  and  freeze  game  of  all  sizes  for 
a  moderate  charge  ( for  example,  7  to 
10  cents  per  lb.  for  big  game).  Only 
the  drawing,  cleaning  and  cooling  in 
the  field  is  still  the  hunter's  chore— 
a  free  pamphlet,  M-5421,  with  com- 
plete histructions  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Forest  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
For  the  avowed  do-it-yourselfers, 
here  are  some  tips:  (1)  Big  game 
should  be  hung,  like  beef,  in  a  cool 
place  for  2  to  3  weeks  to  tenderize 
the  meat.  (2)  Small  game  should  be 
skinned  and  cooked  fresh,  or  frozen. 


It  will  keep  in  the  refrigerator  as  long 
as  beef.  (3)  Waterfowl  should  be 
plucked  — like  chicken.  Skinning  will 
remove  the  fat.  (4)  Other  fowl 
(pheasant,  grouse,  quail,  chukar 
partridge,  turkey)  can  be  either 
skinned  or  plucked.  (5)  After  skin- 
ning or  plucking,  pick  out  the  buck- 
shot with  a  knife  or  tweezers— the 
pellet  traces  are  easy  to  discern. 

Cooking  game.  The  piquant  and  at- 
tractively different  flavor  of  game 
makes  it  a  culinary  prize  not  only 
for  confirmed  hunters  but  also  for 
those  who  confine  their  adventures 
to  stalking  gourmet  restaurants.  But 
the  cooking  of  game  does  not  pose 
special  problems,  and  in  principle 
the  recipes,  particularly  in  relation 
to  seasonings  and  preparation  meth- 
ods, do  not  differ  from  other  meat  or 
fowl  recipes:  game  can  be  baked, 
roasted,  fried,  barbecued  and  stewed 
like  any  other  meat.  It  is  advisable, 
however,  to  remember  the  following: 
(1)  Beware  of  overcooking.  Game  re- 
quires less  cooking  than  the  meat  of 
domesticated  animals  and  is  best 
when  rare  (not  raw),  with  the  meat 
red  but  not  purple,  and  no  free  blood 
following  the  knife.  As  in  domesti- 
cated meat,  the  younger  the  animal 
or  bird  the  tenderer  it  is,  and  the  less 
cooking  it  requires.  Use  younger 
meat  for  pan  frying,  barbecuing  and 
baking;  tougher  meat  in  casseroles, 
pies  and  stews.  (2)  Game  is  leaner 
than  domesticated  meat;  therefore, 
to  keep  moisture  in,  wrap  or  cover 
with  foil  when  cooking,  or  use  butter 
or  margarine,  oil  or  bacon.  (3)  Bring 
game  meat  to  room  temperature  and 
preheat  the  oven  before  cooking,  to 
allow  accurate  cooking  time.  ■ 


CUT  OUT  TO  SAVE 


ow  to  onion  it  up  for 
the  holidays  with  Red  Kettle 
Onion  Soup  Mix 

^  Add  an  extra-festive 

touch  to  holiday  dinners  with 
delicious  Red  Kettle 
Onion  Soup.  And  use 
the  mix  in  recipes 
too!  Only  Red  Kettle  seals 
its  good  onion  flavor  in 
an  air-tight  can  until 
you're  ready  to  use  it. 


1.  Quick  Turkey  Stuffing 

Mix  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix,  1  cup 
water,  H  cup  butter;  heat  to  melt  butter. 
Add  to  2  qts.  dry  bread  cubes,  1  cup  diced 
apple,  M  cup  chopped  celery,  H  cup  toasted 
slivered  almonds;  mix.  Stuffs  8-lb.  turkey. 


2,  Holiday  Party  Dips 

Mix  1  pt.  sour  cream,  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion 
Soup  Mix.  Add  one  of  the  following:  1  can  drained 
minced  clams;  4  slices  crumbled  bacon;  14  cup 
toasted  chopped  almonds;  2-3  tbsp.  blue  cheese  or 
pickle  relish;  1  tsp.  prepared  horseradish.  Chill. 


3,  Onion  Gravy-Sauce 

In  saucepan,  stir  4  tbsp.  flour  into  2-4  tbsp.  drippings 
(poultry  or  meat).  Add  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup 
Mix;  slowly  stir  in  214  cups  water.  Cook;  stir  until 
thickened.  Simmer  10  min. 


4,  Beef  Stroganoff  Brown  1  lb. 

thinly  sliced  round  steak  (cut  in  strips),  K  cup 
sliced  mushrooms  in  2  tbsp.  butter.  Add  1  can 
Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix,  2  tbsp.  flour,  1 
cup  milk,  1  cup  water.  Cover;  cook  45  min. 
Stir  now  and  then.  Blend  in  H  cup  sour 
cream;  heat.  Serve  over  noodles.  4  servings. 


5.  Onion  Popcorn 


Combine  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix  and 
yi  cup  melted  butter.  Mix  well  with  12  cups 
popcorn. 


New  Pull-tab  can.  » 


Look  for  folder  in  carton, 
"EXCITING  NEW  WAYS 
TO  ONION  UP 
YOUR  RECIPES." 


The  casserole  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  ways  to 
salvage  leftovers  (particularly 
from  those  gorgeous  holiday 
feasts)  and  to  turn 
everyday  food  into 
a  superb  dish. 
Casseroles  can  be 
served  as  hot 
appetizers,  as  an  all- 
embracing  main  course 


itchall 


or  as  dessert.  The  casserole  offers 
your  imagination  limitless 
opportunities  to  experiment. 
Pictured  here  (left  to  right)  are 
veal,  beef,  ham,  turkey  and 
shrimp  casseroles,  which  can  be 
served  either  as  appetizers  in 
individual  dishes  or  main  courses. 

For  dessert  casseroles  and 
recipes,  please  see  the  next  pages. 

By  Diane  Durham 


ake  assorted  remains  ofY^'SWoIid'ay 
feast  and  put  them  together  in  unexpected 
combinations  to  create  an  exciting  dessert 
casserole.  Here,  from  top  to  bottom  are  Bread  ^ 
with  Chocolate;  Macaroni  with  Cherry, 
—  and  Cake  with  Mincemeat  dessert  casseroles. 
Recipes  are  to  be  found  on  a  following  page. 


owy  Strawberry  Mold— A  jewel  of  a  salad!  Soften 
IV.  unflavored  gelatin  in  %  c.  mandarin  orange  juice 
I  c- water;  stir  over  low  heat  until  dissolved.  Cool, 
dually  add  c.  Miracle  Wtiip  Salad  Dressing  to 
oftened  3-oz.  pkg.  Philadelphia  Brand  Cream 
;ese;  mix  until  well  blended.  Stir  in  gelatin.  Pour  into 
•qt.  mold;  chill  firm.  Dissolve  two  3-oz.  pkgs.  straw- 
ry  flavored  gelatin  in  2  c.  boiling  water;  add  1%  c. 


cold  water.  Chill  until  slightly  thickened.  Fold  in  1  c. 
sliced  strawberries,  1  c.  mandarin  orange  sections.  Pour 
over  molded  layer,  chill  until  firm.  Saucy  Shrimp 
Curry— The  savory  secret  is  Miracle  Whip's  bouquet  of 
spices.  Combine  Ij^  c.  medium  cream  sauce,  >^  c. 
Miracle  Whip,  %  tsp.  curry  powder.  Stir  in  1><  c.  cooked 
or  canned  shrimp,  2  tbsps.  diced  green  pepper,  2  tbsps. 
chopped  pimiento,  1  tbsp.  finely  chopped  onion,  dash  of 


paprika;  heat.  Serve  on  hot  parsleyed  rice  and  listen  to 
the  compliments!  Parisian  Party  Dip— Trump  trick 
to  a  good  party  dip  is  texture.  This  one  has  the  fluffy, 
creamy  texture  of  Miracle  Whip— and  its  great  flavor. 
Combine  1  c.  Miracle  Whip,  '/a  c.  Catalina  brand  Dress- 
ing, 2  tbsps.  each  chopped  dill  pickle  and  onion,  X  tsp. 
salt,  dash  pepper.  Garnish  with  pimiento.  Another 
great  way  to  enjoy  America's  favorite  salad  dressing! 


Party  it  up  wttlt  cMtracle  Whip ! 

flavor  that  makes  these  fun  foods  more  fun...  bright  flavor  from  Miracle  Whip's  bouquet  of  spices! 


BE  ORIGINAL^''"  STEW 

and  Lea  &  Perrins. . .the  original  Worcestershire 


Give  Festive  Mavor  (o  Coiiipuny  Stew.  Cut  2'l!  lbs.  beef  chuck  into  1" 
Place  in  a  heavy  saucepan  and  add  4  cups  beef  broth,  1  Tbsp.  Lea  &  Perriiv 
2  tsp.  salt  and  1  large  onion,  sliced.  Cover.  Simmer  over  a  low  flame  f(i 
2  hours  or  until  meat  is  tender.  Add  1  large  bag  frozen  stew  vegetables 
16  whole  fresh  mushrooms.  Cook  an  additional  20-30  minutes,  or  until  vcfjc 
tables  are  tender.  Thicken  with  1  Tbsp.  cornstarch  blended  with  '/,  cup  (old 
water.  Serves  8. 

FREE:  New  48-page  Cookbook,  loo  exciting  recipes  that 

use  Lea  &  Perrins  to  bring  out  the  full-bodied  taste  appeal 
that  all  men  like  .  .  .  because  L  &  P  is  the  zesty  Worcester- 
shire with  the  original  and  authentic  flavor.  For  Cookbook, 

-^^Xr-^  LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


GLAMOROUS  CATCHALL  continued 

VEAL-AND-TUNA  CASSEROLE: 
Arrange  6  cups  cooked  thin  spaghetti 
(or  1-Ib.  pkg.  cooked)  in  bottom  of  II2- 
quart  casserole  or  6  individual  casseroles. 
Combine  2  cans  (10  oz.  each  )  chicken 
gravy,  3  tbsp.  white  wine,  2}  2  tbsp. 
lemon  juice,  1  tsp.  grated  onion,  1  tsp. 
liquid  drained  from  a  bottle  of  capers,  2 
cans  (7  oz.  each)  drained  and  flaked 
tuna.  Pour  of  the  mixture  over  spa- 
ghetti. Arrange  2  cups  diced  or  sliced 
leftover  roast  veal  (or  pork)  on  top. 
Pour  remaining  14  sauce  over  meat. 
Bake  at  325°  F.  for  30  minutes.  Garnish 
with  drained  capers.  Serves  6. 

BEEF-STUFFED  PIMIENTOS:  Fill 
6  whole  drained  canned  pimientos  with 
mixture  of  1  cup  finely  chopped  leftover 
roast  beef  or  sauteed  ground  beef,  J  9  cup 
each  finely  chopped  onion,  cooked  rice 
and  catsup,  2  tsp.  chopped  parsley,  1  tsp. 
Worcestershire  sauce,  I4  tsp.  oregano, 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Spread  6  cups 
cooked  green  noodles  (or  1  lb.  pkg. 
cooked)  in  the  bottom  of  a  2-quart  cas- 
serole or  6  individual  casseroles.  Com- 
bine and  cook  4  tbsp.  flour,  1  can  (13  oz.) 
chicken  broth,  1 1  ^  cups  shredded  Ched- 
dar cheese,  5  drops  liquid  hot-pepper 
seasoning,  14  tsp.  garlic  salt;  pour  over 
noodles.  Arrange  the  stuffed  pimientos 
in  the  noodles.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for 
40  minutes.  Serves  6. 

HAM-AND-SWEET-POTATO  CAS- 
SEROLE: Pare  and  thinly  slice  4  large 
sweet  potatoes.  Arrange  in  a  1 j-quart 
casserole  or  6  individual  casseroles  with 
3  cups  cubed  leftover  ham  or  canned 
luncheon  meat.  Combine  2  tbsp.  flour,  1 
tsp.  salt,  ?j  tsp.  pepper,  !}■>  cups  milk; 
pour  over  potatoes  and  ham.  Dot  top 
with  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine.  Bake 
at  400"  F.  for  45  minutes.  Serves  6. 

TURKEY-VEGETABLE  CASSE- 
ROLE: Melt  6  tbsp.  butter  or  mar- 
garine in  saucepan.  Add  6  tbsp.  flour; 
stir  until  smooth.  Gradually  add  3  cups 
milk;  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until 
thickened.  Blend  in  1  tsp.  bottled  brown 
gravy  sauce,  }  tsp.  pepper,  I4  tsp.  each 
seasoned  salt,  Worcestershire  sauce.  Re- 
move from  heat  and  add  1  pkg.  (10  oz.) 
frozen  peas  and  carrots,  23  2  cups  chopped 
leftover  turkey  or  chicken,  },4  cup 
drained  and  sliced  canned  water  chest- 
nuts. Unroll  1  pkg.  (8  oz.)  refrigerated 
crescent  rolls;  line  sides  of  IJ/^-quart 


greased  casserole  with  the  triangles, 
leaving  tips  free.  Pour  turkey  mixture 
into  casserole.  Fold  tips  of  crescent  rolls 
over  turkey  mixture.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for 
45  minutes,  or  until  crescent  rolls  are 
golden  brown  and  sauce  bubbly.  Serves  6. 

ORIENTAL  SHRIMP  CASSEROLE: 
Combine  in  a  2-quart  casserole  or  6 
individual  casseroles  2  cups  cooked  left- 
over shrimp  or  lobster,  2  cups  celery 
sliced  into  3'^-inch  pieces  and  1  cup  green 
pepper  sliced  into  3^  2-inch  pieces.  Drain 
and  save  liquid  from  1  can  (1  lb.)  bean 
sprouts  and  1  can  (3  oz.)  sliced  mush- 
rooms. Add  sprouts  and  mushrooms  to 
mixture.  Mix  reserved  liquid  with  3 
tbsp.  cornstarch  and  1  tbsp.  soy  sauce; 
stir  into  casserole.  Cover  and  bake  at 
375°  F.  for  35  minutes.  Serve  with  warmed 
canned  Chinese  noodles.  Serves  6. 

BREAD-CHOCOLATE  DESSERT 
CASSEROLE:  Combine  2  cups  very 
hot  milk,  2  squares  melted  unsweetened 
chocolate,  2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine, 
}  2  cup  sugar,  J  4  tsp.  salt,  2  slightly 
beaten  eggs,  1  tsp.  vanilla.  Put  4  cups 
cubed  leftover  bread  in  a  greased  1}2- 
quart  casserole  or  6  individual  casse- 
roles. Pour  mixture  over  bread.  Bake  at 
350°  F.  for  40  minutes.  Remove  from 
oven  and  cool  slightly.  Garnish  top  with 
toasted  flaked  coconut  and  a  sliced 
banana.  Serves  6. 

MACARONI-CHERRY  DESSERT 
CASSEROLE :  Combine  1  pkg.  (8  oz.) 
cream  cheese  and  5  tbsp.  light  cream; 
pour  over  4  cups  cooked  leftover  maca- 
roni (or  8-oz.  pkg.  cooked);  toss  together 
lightly.  Combine  1  can  (5  oz.)  cherry-pie 
filling,  2  tsp.  lemon  juice,  }  ■>  tsp.  cinna- 
mon. Alternate  layers  of  macaroni  and 
cherries  in  a  greased  1  }-2-quart  casserole 
or  individual  casseroles.  Top  with  3^3  cup 
chopped  walnuts.  Bake  at  350°  F.  for  25 
minutes.  Serves  6. 

CAKE-MINCEMEAT  DESSERT 
CASSEROLE :  Prepare  1  pkg.  lemon- 
pie  filling  following  pkg.  directions  and 
increasing  liquid  by  1  cup.  Grease  a  13 
quart  casserole  or  6  individual  casse- 
roles. Alternate  layers  of  4  cups  cubed 
leftover  cake,  lemon  pie  filling  and  1  jar 
(1  lb.  232  oz.)  mincemeat  in  casserole. 
Place  the  casserole  in  a  pan  containing 
an  inch  of  hot  water.  Bake  at  350°  F. 
for  45  minutes.  Serves  6.  ■ 


"Could  I  have  my  dennert  first?  Just  in  case  I'm 
sent  to  bed  for  being  bad  in  the  middle  of  the  meal." 


The  next  time 
your  favorite  recipe 
calls  for  baking 
chocolate, 

try  new  Choco-bake! 
Perfect  results 
guaranteed  by  Nestle. 
And  Nestle's  makes 
the  very  best  chocolate. 


Carry  me  home  in  Carter's 
"Happy  Homecoming" 
Layette.  I  look  prettier. 

Look  at  this  print  I'm  in. 
Coddled  cotton  knit.  Comes  in 

everything  I  need.  From  Carter's 
brand-new  "Cloudlet"  blanket  to  bonnet, 
booties  and  everythjhg  in  between. 

^^sn't  there  some^e  brand-new  you  want  to  wish  a  "Happy  Homecoming"  to?J 


Carte*?!  "Happy  Homecoming"  Layette 
collection.  Shown:  Gown,  $1.75,  Cloudlet  blanket 
of  "Acrilan"*  acrylic,  $5.98-$7.98.  Other  items: 
stretch  "Jamakins,"  $4.00;  Sacque  Sets, 
$2.50-$2.75.  Gift  Sets,  $5.00-$12.95.  Azure, 
blue,  mint,  pink,  yellow. 
Layette  sizes.  The  William  Carter  Co., 
Needham  Heights  94,  Mass. 


Even  before  children  set  out  Jor  school,  they  are  already  learning— learning 
through  play  to  shape  and  sharpen  all  their  senses  and  responses.  Busyness 
is  the  business  of  growing  up.  It  starts  with  the  shake  of  a  rattle  and  quickly 
progresses  to  dolls,  stuffed  animals,  games,  things  to  make  and  things  to  look 
at,  things  to  listen  to  and  to  play.  These  are  the  explorative  years,  when  talent 
and  imagination  are  first  nourished.  Here  and  on  the  next  four  pages  we  show 

""PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GLEB  OERUJINSKY 


Th|e  Busy  Lives  of  the  Very  Young 


children  at  play  around  the  house,  wearing  some  of  the  latest  clothes  for  the 
busy  lives  they  lead.  The  little  boy.  left,  is  learning  that  square  pegs  don't 
fit  into  round  holes.  His  navy-blue  serge  sailor  sui!  is  by  Sylvia  Whyte,  of 
Creslan  and  cotton,  2-4,  $14.  The  little  girl,  right,  is  testing  her  balance  on  a 
stuffed  ladybug  on  wheels.  Her  free-swinging  red-and-white  polka-dot  smock 
has  two  low  pockets.  By  Joseph  Love,  in  cotton  broadcloth,  sizes  2~4T,  $4. 

BY  SUSAN  HARNEY 
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Busy  children  are  hop{)y  children 
playing  together.  This  young 
group  is  taking  off  on  a  Beatles 
heat.  Girls'  dresses:  left, 
broum-and-white  Jlock-dotted 
voile  ( Dacron  and  cotton )  with 
white  fichu,  $9;  right,  black-and-white 
check  jumper  (cotton  and  rayon  i. 
permanently  pleated  from  top  to 
-  bottom,  with  its  own  white  blouse,  $11 . 

Both  by  Kate  Greenaway,  3  h\. 
Little  boys'  clothes:  left,  V-neck  bib 
suit  of  red  wide-wale  corduroy, 
$8;  right,  crew-neck  bib  suit 
of  red-and-white  check  corduroy.  $6. 
Both  boys  wear  short-sleeve 
Peter  Pan  shirts,  $3.50. 
All  by  Merry  Mites,  3-6x. 
Rhythm  instruments  from 
Creative  Playthings. 


Eating  keeps  children  busy  too. 
The  hungry  baby,  above,  wears  a  smocked  dress 
of  red-and-ivhite  pin  dots,  by 
Nathan  Krauskopf,  of  cotton  percale.  l-3x,  $6. 
The  young  lady,  right,  is  choosing  her  colors 
carefully  for  a  French  coloring  book. 
She  wears  a  cotton- knit  jump 
suit  in  tiny  red-and-white  checks  that  zips 
quickly  into  her  busy  life. 
By  Florence  Schulman,  3-6 x,  $17. 

Nylon  stretch  tights  from 
Bcnnie  Doon.  All  shoes  from  Indian  Walk. 
Black  ballet  slippers  from  Capezio. 

All  clothes  shown  on  these 
pages  may  be  purchased  at  F.  A.  0.  Schwarz. 

New  York  City.  To  mail-order, 
add  50  i  to  cover  parcel  post  for  each  outfit. 


Learning  to  count  on  the  giant  abacus^ 
{opposite  page),  the  little  girl  wears 
a  knit  dress  of  red-and-white 
m ult i-direct ion al  str ipes. 
By  Charles  Pindyck,  of  Orion 
and  wool,  2-4,  $8.  The  little 
boy  wears  a  blue-and-whiie  check 
Eton  jacket  and  blue  short-shorts. 

By  Imp  Originals, 
of  Dacron  and  wool,  3-6,  $17. 
Mother's  little  helpers,  opposite, 
below,  are  never  too  busy 
for  their  favorite  pet. 
Under  the  table,  a  red-and-white 
pinstripe  pinafore.  By  Alyssa, 
in  cotton  broadcloth,  3-6x,  $9. 
On  the  chair,  a  blue-polka-dot 
cotton  percale  dress  with  a  white 
cotton  pique  pinafore. 
By  R.A.R.  Originals,  3-6x,  $9. 
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Is  your  furniture  showing  its  age?  Get  this. 

It  cleans  upholstery  professionally 
Foams  away  dirt  and  grime. 
In  minutes. 
For  pennies. 

Read  about  the  incredible  new  Regina  Shampooer. 


It's  tile  first  aiul  oiiK  electric  sliainpoocr  iikuIc  to  he  used  in  the  home.  Lets  you  keep  all  your 
upholsteretl  lui-nitLire  new -looking  tor  \  ears.  ]  .Hortlessl\-.  J'.lectricallv. 

All  \  ()u  do  IS  gLiule  tins  li^litw  ei{i;ht  machine  alonj^;  the  surface  to  he  cleaned.  It  does  the  work. 
A  soft  (e\tra-sott)  whirling  hrnsli  creates  foam  w  ith  a  specialh-formulatcd  shampoo  that  gently  lifts 
out  accumulated  dii't  and  ^nmc.  You  get  prokssional-t\pe  cleaning  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
This  incredihle  new  machine  actually  pays  for  itself  after  the  first  cleaning. 

So  tliere's  no  reason  to  let  tiirt\'  upholstery  emharrass  vou  any  longer.  Not  when  it's  so  easy 
(and  economical)  to  give  it  a  hcaut\-  treatment  with  the  world's  only  home  electric  upholstery  shampooer. 

But  it's  more  than  a  shampooei".  The  Regina  converts  instantly  to  an  electric  buffer.  You  can 
polish  furniture,  tahle  tops— even  your  car— to  a  lustrous  finish.  Doesn't  it  sound  like  something  you 
should  have  in  your  home? 

Look  for  tliese  f)ther  worksa\-ers  from  Regina  at  )()ur  local  appliance  dealer: 


Rug  Shampooer— Floor  Polisher.  Regi 
Restore  the  beauty 
of  your  rugs  and  carpets  the 
safe,  sure,  professional  way. 
Regina's  flo-thru  brushes 
foam  away  dirt  and  grime. 


■I' lite  Portable  Vacuu 
■I.  New.  lightweight. 
■K  lv  portable.  Ideal  fo 
1 1  d  rapes,  stairways, 
jrd-to-rearh  forncrs. 
ete  with  attachments. 


hie  Electric  Shoe  Polisher. 


stooping.  I  wo  speed  motor 

olisliinK  .Tnd  l)ufhnj;. 

Isome  personalized  gift  case. 


Special  Christmas  Offer: 
"Little  Miss  Regina"  battery 
operated  toy  polisher  (S7.98 
value)  only  $2.49  with  purchase 
of  any  of  these  Regina 
home-care  products. 

rtfL 
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UNTIL  NOW...MONEY  COULDN'T  BUY  A  FLOORING  LIKE  THIS 


PATTERNS  (ACTUAL  SIZE)  #8061  AT  LEFT.  #8037  AT  RIGHT 


New  Vinyl  Cushionflor"  is  the  most  exciting  flooring  since 
\  inyl  was  invented.  It  has  a  built-in  vinyl  cushion  that  makes 
it  warmer  and  quieter— and  so  springy  it  even  recovers  from 
spikeheel  dents.  It  hugs  the  floor  without  cementing  down. 

This  easy-walking,  easy-clean  vinyl  is  so  new,  so  beautiful 
even  the  patterns  have  a  whole  new  look.  Thfey're  sculptured 
for  a  deep,  cushiony  new  dimension.  Inexpensive,  too.  Costs 
only  about  $30  for  a  9'  x  12'  area  of  new  Cushionflor! 

See  it  at  your  favorite  floor  covering  store.  Or  visit  our 
Showrooms  at  666  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York— or  on  the  West 
Coast  at  50  Maiden  Lane,  San  Francisco. 


Do  you 


IWV  15 


have  to  hide  your  hair  to  look  prettier? 


Use  condition  great  new  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  hair! 


le^t  women  today  have  one  or  more  of  these 
air  troubles  — do  you? 


□  Dry  hair 

□  Over-permanented 

□  Dull,  limp  hair 

□  Over-lightened 


□  Sun-damaged  hair 

□  Brittle  hair 

□  Splitting  ends 

□  Over-porous  hair 


you  checked  even  one,  we  prescribe  condition* 
Clairol.  This  richly  corrective  creme  formula  adds 
ich  lively  bounce,  new  vital  body,  satiny  sheen  — 
try  it!  You'll  never  want  to  hide  your  hair  again! 


Actually  makes  your  hair  feel  stronger— right 
away !  Entirely  different  from  hairdressings  or  from 
surface  pomades,  condition*  goes  deeply  into  hair 
troubles.  Revitalizes  your  hair's  inner  strength,  outer 
beauty.  Hairdressers  use  it  even  while  tinting,  toning, 
lightening.  Avoids  frizziness  in  permanent  waving. 
And  imagine!  condition*  works  all  its  beautiful 
magic  without  heat  — just  a  luxurious  beauty  pack 
treatment  after  your  shampoo.  So  good  for  your  hair. 
You'll  love  it! 


In  jars  or  new  travel  size  tube 


iiidilioir 


condition  by  Clairor 


©Clairol  Inc.  1961  *Tradeiimrk 


and  dozens  of  other  attrac*  Ive  ^iits  into  handsome  holiday  boxes.  Doesn't  he  deserve  one  for  Christmas? 

Yardley  Gift  Sets,  $1.65  to  $10.00. 


I  Announcing  the  new  1965! 
5    Frigidaire  refrigerators  J 

Come  See... 
Come  Touch... 
Compare  Frigidaire... 

(because  no  Frigidaire 
refrigerator  has 
anything  to  hide.) 

Come  see  all  the  new  1965  Frigidaire  refrigerators... look 
them  over  with  a  critical  eye.  No  one  will  try  to  divert  your 
attention  from  any  part,  because  Frigidaire  makes  sure 
every  last  detail  can  pass  closest  inspection. 
Come  see  the  model  pictured.  See  all  the  usable  space.  See 
how  the  fruit  and  vegetable  Hydrator  is  deep  enough  for  a 
fat  cabbage.  Notice  how  even  '/2-gallon  milk  cartons  fit  the 
door.  See  the  covered  ice  trays  that  mean  trays  are  never 
blocked  —  always  clean! 

Come  touch  this  new  Frigidaire  refrigerator.  Go  over 
it  thoroughly.  Test  it  yourself.  Pull  out  the  Gliding  Shelves. 
They  never  jerk,  never  stick.  Try  joggling  the  door.  You 
can't.  It's  solid  as  a  rock.  Flip  the  Ice  Ejector  and  find  out 
how  cubes  cascade  at  the  flick  of  your  wrist. 
Compare  Frigidaire.  Ask  to  see  the  "Buyer's  Guide 
for  Refrigerators"  at  your  Frigidaire  dealer's.  See  how  in  the 
four  big  areas  of  reliability,  construction,  convenience  and 
features  the  new  Frigidaire  refrigerators  are  built  to  be  best. 
This  is  Frigidaire's  Golden  Anniversary 
year.  See  how  its  50  years'  experience  in 
building  the  best  refrigerators  in  the  world 
will  mean  a  refrigerator  you'll  be  proud  of 
and  happy  with  year  after  year  after  year. 
Products  of  General  Motors. 


GOLDEN  £t.O 
.\NNI\'ERS.\RY 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Great  raisin  flavor  in 
every  spoonful!  Because 
there's  a  tender  raisin 
flake  for  every  two  big 
bran  flakes  to  give  you 
brighter,  fresher  flavor 
than  any  raisin  bran. 
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The  Christmas  gift 
to  best  express  yonr  love... 

LONGINES 

The  World's  Most  Honored  Watch 


Every  Longines  watch,  whatever  its  type, 
today  as  for  almost  a  century, 
anufactured  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kini 

and  worthy  to  be  called 
the  world's  most  honored  watch. 


m 


Watches  Illustrated  all  UK  gold-World's  Fair  3361  $100.00  -Creation  D'art  1752  14K  Gold  Bracelet  $150.00 -Diamond  Creation  3611  $125.00 


Make  this  Christmas  truly  memorable  with  the  gift  of  a  lovely  Longines 


LOIVGINES 

77ieUhr/dsJ^ost//o?io/^c/lUi^cA 


Since  1867 

10  World's  Fair  Grond  Prizes 
28  Gold  Medals 

More  observatory  honors  for  accuro* 
rnon  ony  other  watch. 
Official  watch  for  Sports  ond  Conle 
Associotions  the  world  over. 


What  better  way  to  express  your  love  and  affection  than  with  one  of  the  exquisite  Longines  illustrated 
above.  They  offer  further  proof  that  a  lovely  (and  tiny)  lady's  watch  can  be  beautiful  and  accurate,  too. 

Unquestionably  every  Longines,  whatever  its  price— whatever  its  purpose,  is  made  to  be  the  finest 
watch  of  its  kind  in  all  the  world.  During  this  decade  alone,  Longines  has  won  more  Official  Govern- 
ment Observatory  citations  for  accuracy  than  any  other  watch!  And— Longines  is  the  only  watch  in 
history  ever  to  win  10  World's  Fair  Grand  Prizes  and  28  Gold  Medals  in  open  competition  with  the 
world's  costliest  timepieces. 

Longines  watches  are  sold  only  by  select  Franchised  Longines- Wittnauer  Jewelers-highly  experi- 
enced watch  experts  who  are  eminently  qualified  to  help  you  choose  your  Longines.  This  Christmas 
give  the  World's  Most  Honored  Gift-a  LONGINES,  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  HONORED  WATCH. 


LONGINES-'WITTN  AUER  WATCH  COMPANY 

Leading  Maker  of  Watches  of  the  Highest  Character  for  Almost  a  Century 
LONGINES-WITTNAUER  BUILDING.   FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


She  was  just  a  shade  away  from 
looking  younger... prettier 


You  probably  know  someone  like  this.  Born  with  blonde 
hair  that  darkened  in  the  teens,  began  fading  in  the  late 
twenties.  It  may  even  be  you.  Now  wouldn't  it  be  a  pity  to  \ 
let  fading  or  graying  hair  handicap  your  looks  just  whenj 
you're  getting  set  to  enjoy  the  best  years  of  your  life?  Espe- 1 
cially  when  Miss  Clairol  Hair  Color  Bath*  makes  it  so  easy^ 
to  give  your  hair  the  beautiful  color  you  had  as  a  child. 


Does  she ...  or  doesnt  she?^ 


Today 

the  soft,  silky  hair  color 
she  had  as  a  child. 


With  Miss  Clairol,  you  can  brighten  your  own  shade.  You 
can  go  lighter  or  darker  and  still  ha  v  e,  in  one  easy  step,  color 
that  seems  completely  natural— soft  in  tone,  ladylike  in  e\'ery 
light.  And  no  other  kind  of  haircoloring  so  effectively  covers 
gray.  Does  it  so  beautifully,  many  women  tell  us  that  after 
a  while,  they  find  it  hard  to  remember  where  the  gray  was 
...or  even  if  they  ever  had  any. 


Hairdressers  recommend  Miss  Clairol  because  they  know 
no  other  kind  of  coloring  does  its  job  so  beautifully  yet  is  so 
quick,  so  easy  to  use.  What's  more.  Miss  Clairol  keeps  hair 
in  wonderful  condition.  This,  too,  is  why  more  women 
use  it  than  any  other  haircoloring.  Try  it  yourself.  Today! 
You'll  wonder  why  ^^'^^'^^^'IJJ^^ 

you  waited  so  long.    ^^—^     MISS  CLAIROI! 

•HAIR  COLOR  BATH  is  a  lrad,-mark  of  Clairol  Inc.  ©  Clairol  Inc.  1964 


Hair  color  so  natural  only  her  hairdresser  knows  for  sure! 


MISS 
CUIROL 

HAIR 
COLOR 
BATH- 

IOOK.NG 


^  COOKING  WITH  ^ 


crunchy  party  treat 


You  make  a  big  bowlful  in  5  minutes 
with  Kellogg's  OKs  and  Kellogg's  Croutettes 


M  cup  butter  or  margarine 

4  cups  Kellogg's  OKs 

2  cups  Kellogg's  Croutettes  Herb 
Seasoned  Stuffing  Croutons 

1  cup  salted  peanuts  (optional) 
3^2  teaspoon  salt 
34  teaspoon  onion  or  garlic  salt 


1 .  Melt  butter  in  heavy  fry  pan.  Add 
OKs,  Croutettes,  peanuts,  seasonings; 
mix  well. 

2.  Stir  over  medium  heat  about  5  minutes 
until  thoroughly  heated. 

3.  Serve  like  popcorn  or  salted  nutmeats. 
Store  in  tightly  covered  jar. 

Yield:  about  6-7  cups 

Variations:  Add  celery  or  smoky  hickory  salt,  paprika  or  chi 


©  1964  by  Kellogg  Company 


powder  in  place 

of  onion  salt.  If  desired,  sprinkle  grated  Parmesan  cheese  over  the  mix  while  heating. 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


reed  i  q  is  su(h  fun 

Dear  Editors:  Congratulations  on  your 
article  on  the  new  Initial  Teaching  Al- 
phabet (A  Bizarre  Alphabet  Teaches 
Johnny  to  Read,  by  George  Riemer, 
October,  1964). 

Our  kindergarten-age  daughter  was 
selected  at  random  for  this  program, 
which  is  being  tried  in  our  school  system 
this  year.  After  only  four  weeks  of 
school,  I  had  some  unvoiced  misgivings 
about  confusion,  but  your  revealing  fea- 
ture has  made  me  feel  very  hopeful.  My 
husband  and  I  are  to  attend  a  special 
lecture  and  film  on  I.T.A.  next  week, 
and  I  plan  to  recommend  your  article  to 
both  our  girls'  teachers. 

Elizabeth  F.  Slater 
Locust  Valley,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editors:  While  teaching  reading  to 
first-graders  it  wasn't  difficult  for  me  to 
spot  the  phonetic  inconsistencies  of  our 
alphabet  as  a  serious  barrier  to  acquiring 
reading  and  writing  skills.  I  had  read 
sketchy  reviews  of  an  alphabet  which 
could  bridge  the  gap  between  the  way 
words  sound  and  the  way  in  which  they 
are  spelled,  but  your  article  explained 
the  manner  and  purpose  of  this  proposed 
alphabet  beautifully. 

You  are  doing  education  a  true  ser- 
vice by  presenting  such  information  to 
parents.  Children  readily  accept  new 
ideas;  parents  sometimes  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  keep  an  open  mind. 

Mrs.  Donald  L.  Gregory 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Dear  Editors:  Our  seven-year-old  was 
introduced  to  I.T.A.  last  year.  My  hus- 
band and  I  were  astounded  with  her 
progress,  since  she  hadn't  been  able  to 
read  when  she  started  first  grade.  After 
four  months  she  had  made  the  transi- 
tion to  T.O.  [Traditional  Orthography] 
by  herself  and  was  reading  short  novels, 
magazines,  newspapers— in  short,  any- 
thing she  could  get  her  hands  on!  De- 
spite difficult  words,  we  found  that  her 
comprehension  was  surprisingly  good, 
which  strengthens  my  contention  that 
young  children  are  capable  of  learning 
more  than  they  are  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  tackle.  j^^g  pj,,j,gjj  B^gjj 
New  York,  N.Y. 

CHEER  UP,  EVERYBODY 

Dear  Editors :  Why  don't  you  write  more 
often  about  something  cheerful?  I  am  so 
tired  of  gloominess  in  America,  espe- 
cially because  we  don't  have  anything 
to  be  gloomy  about. 

During  the  war  in  Europe  I  remember 
that  we  laughed  much  more  and  enjoyed 
life  more,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
cold,  hungry  and  often  without  shelter, 
with  bombs  falling  around  us  and  many 
of  our  friends  sick. 

Why  people  living  in  luxury  should 
create  horrors  for  themselves  is  beyond 
me.  When  I  walk  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  I  don't  see  smiles  on  the  well-fed 
faces,  I  don't  hear  gay  songs.  F]veryone 
is  grim.  Why?  Are  we  the  greatest  pessi- 


mists in  the  whole  big  world,  or  are  we 
just  plainly  bored  stiff? 

K.  Shostakovich 
New  York,  N.Y. 

NO  PLACE  LIKE  HOME 

Dear  Editors :  At  last !  One  of  my  rooms 
has  actually  made  your  magazine.  The 
bathroom  on  page  163  (The  Pampered 
Bath,  October,  1964)  is  just  like  mine. 
But  /  go  one  better— we  still  have  a  pull- 
chain. 

Thanks  for  making  my  day. 

Mrs.  Mario  Di  Meo 

Melro.fe,  Ma.'ts. 

TEACHING  CHILDREN  CRIIV1E 

Dear  Editors :  Hooray  for  Eve  Merriam ! 
(  We're  Teaching  Our  Children  That 
Violence  Is  Fun,  October,  1964).  The 
expression  should  be  "adult"  not  "juve- 
nile" delinquents.  Parents,  TV  produc- 
ers and  toy  manufacturers  should  take 
careful  note  of  Miss  Merriam's  data  on 
violence.  Children  love  to  learn.  Why^ 
not  schedule  during  children's  prime 
watching  time  such  constructive  pro- 
grams as  lessons  in  history,  music, 
children's  literature,  geography  and  arts 
and  crafts.  These  are  all  full  of  adven- 
ture, excitement  and  creativity. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Wells 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  Thank  you  for  yoiir  im- 
passioned plea  for  parental  concern  on 
the  subject  of  television  violence.  Al- 
though these  ideas  are  not  new,  perhaps 
their  widespread  circulation  will  further 
educate  parents  on  their  responsibilites, 
and  the  networks  on  theirs,  before  it  is. 
necessary  for  a  Government  agency  to 
step  in  with  regulatory  powers. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Damon 
Alton,  ill. 

Dear  Editors :  Mrs.  Merriam  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  any  medium, 
whether  one  of  strictly  light  entertain- 
ment or  profound  "intellectual  inter- 
change" will  reflect  the  values  of  the  so- 
ciety that  is  producing  them.  A  culture 
geared  to  violence  will  reproduce  vio- 
lence in  all  of  its  art  and  entertainment 
forms.  To  ban  all  violence,  per  se,  from 
television  in  a  society  like  ours  is  today, 
would  be  to  deny  reality.  I  suggest  that 
Mrs.  Merriam  concern  herself  less  with 
the  "terrors"  of  the  Westerns  and  detec- 
tive programs,  and  worry  instead  about 
the  kind  of  society  that  accepts  the  ba- 
nality and  mediocrity  of  current  tele- 

Laurie  Feldmesser 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dear  Editors:  Does  Mrs.  Merriam  really 
think  that  eliminating  anything  stronger 
than  Captain  Kangaroo  on  television  is 
the  panacea  for  all  our  youthful  behavior! 
problems?  Television  programming  is  an' 
effect,  not  a  cause. 

Our  young  people  today  are  delin- 
quent because  they  come  from  such 
(conliriued  on  page  10) 


THIS  IS  THE  NEW  KNORR  ONION  SOUP 

A  new  kind  of  onion  soup.  More  onions.  More  beef 
stock.  More  flavor.  Richer,  tastier  onion  flavor.  Enjoy 
it  3  ways:  (1)  As  soup.  (2)  As  a  dip.  (3)  As  a  glorious 
cooking  ingredient  in  meat  loaf,  gravies,  etc. 


NEW  KNORR  ONION  MEAT  LOAF 

1  pak  KNORR®  New  Onion  Soup  Mix 

1-1/2  pounds  ground  beef 

1-1/2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 

1  egg  2  tablespoons  flour 

1/2  cup  milk        1/4  cup  water 

1-3/4  cups  water 

Lightly  combine  1/4  cup  Soup  Mix,  beef, 
crumbs,  egg  and  milk  with  fork.  Shape  into 
loaf  and  place  in  roasting  pan.  Bake  at  350°  F. 
1-1/2  hours.  Remove  loaf  from  pan.  Mix  re- 
maining Soup  Mix  and  1-3/4  cups  water  into 
drippings  in  pan.  Bring  to  boil,  reduce  heat 
and  simmer  5  minutes.  Blend  flour  with  1/4 
cup  water.  Stir  into  mixture  in  pan.  Bring  to 
boil  and  cook,  stirring  constantly,  until  thick- 
ened. Serve  with  meat  loaf.  Makes  6  servings. 


NEW!  RICHER  ONION  FLAVOR 


NEW  KNORR  ONION  DIP 

Stir  one  pak  New  Knorr  Onion 
Soup  Mix  into  1  pint  sour  cream. 
Chill  2  hours  ...  you  have  it  made! 


Knorr 


golden  onion 
soup 


Try  all  ST  Knorr  Soups.  All  with  uncanny  flavor.  Onion  •  Chunk  Chicken  Noodle  •  Garden  Veeetable  •  Spring  Vegetable  •  Beef  Noodle  •  Hearty  Beef  •  Smoky  Green  Pea  •  Cream  of  Mushroom  •  Cream  of  Leek 

Made  by  Best  Foods  Division,  Corn  Products  Co.,  N.Y..  N.Y,  Trademark  Licensee  of  Knorr  Nahrmittel  A.  G.,  Thayngen.  Switzerland. 


OUR  :^EADERS  WRITE  US     continued  from  page  8 


That  chilling 

2  a.iiio 
^^croup  bark" 

Now  fight 
croupy  cough  of  colds 
as  never  before — with 
''Super-activated"  steam 


Now  you  can  fight  nasal  and 
chest  congestion,  phlegm  and 
croupy  cough  of  children's  colds 
as  never  before,  with  an  amaz- 
ing new  discovery  that  actually 
''super-activates"  the  steam  from 
your  vaporizer.  Makes  it  work 
much,  much  hartler. 
This  is  not  just  an  aromatic. 
Not  just  a  fanc\-  spra\-  that  only 
lasts  a  few  seconds.  This  is  some- 
thing  different — the  first 
and  only  product  made  to  work 
in  a  different  way  in  \ our  vapor- 
izer— ri^^hl  1)1  the  ivatcr. 
'J'his  is  the  first  and  onl\-  jirod- 
uct  that  actuall}-  changed  steam 
in  laborator)  tests.  Made  the 
steam  drojilets  spread  farther! 
This  is  X'apoSteam  —  from  the 
people  who  make  \apoRub.  A 
one-(jf-a-ki  nd  in\'ention.  A 
liquid  )  ou  pour  r/s^///  /;/  the  ivnter 
of  your  vaporizer,  not  in  the 
cup.  And  you  just  don't  know 
how  much  relief  you  can  bring 
to  a  child  with  a  cold  until 
you've  tried  it. 

Fight  stifling  nasal  and  chest 
congestion,  croupy  coughs, 
phlegm  of  colds  as  never  before 
— with  \apoSteam.  On  sale  at 
any  drug  store. 

When  you  use  a  Vaporizer, 
use  VapoSteam 


Vapo 
i  Steam 

,  PARENTS'  ]  I  j 

i 


VapoSteam 

-  from  the  makers  of  V  itks  ^  apoRub 


placid,  indulgent  homes.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  there  to  rebel  against,  so  they 
have  to  look  outside  for  something.  If 
parents  would  spend  less  time  taking 
polls  and  bemoaning  television  and  more 
tiir.e  providing  their  teen-agers  with 
wholesome  outlets  for  their  rebellion, 
young  people  would  be  free  to  accept  the 
more  important  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship outside  their  homes. 

Betty  Alnes 
Torraiur,  Culif. 

Dear  Editors:  Perhaps  someone  can  tell 
me  what  we  are  supposed  to  let  our  chil- 
dren ijlay  with,  read,  watch  or  listen  to. 

How  are  we  going  to  escape  violence? 
It  is  e\  en  in  the  Bible.  When  will  people 
face  reality?  I  really  don't  believe  that 
telex  ision,  radio  or  even  fairy  tales  affect 
people  and  children  as  much  as  some 
would  ha\e  us  believe.  The  children 
who  heliexe  all  that  they  see,  hear  or 
read,  and  who  carry  it  into  their  own 
li\es,  need  the  help  of  their  parents  to 
make  them  understand  reality. 

Mrs.  James  K.  McKee 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  UNANSWERED  QUESTION 

Dear  Editors:  As  a  wife  of  a  "military 
advisor"  in  Laos  and  Vietnam  I  can't 
tell  you  how  hard  that  article  was  to 
read.  ("I  Think  .About  Him  All  the 
Time,"  by  Sylvia  Plapinger,  October, 
l!t(i4.  )  Most  of  us  realize  that  this  very 
thing  may  be  facing  us  at  any  moment. 
We  put  these  tlioughts  away  and  try  our 
best  to  carry  on  as  normally  and  cheer- 
fully as  possible.  We  don't  want  to  let 
our  husbands  and  children  down.  I  have 
three  children  who  are  old  enough  to 
read  the  newspapers,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  they  question  me  about 
why  their  father  has  to  be  where  he  is.  It 
has  been  hard  to  explain  the  "whys"  of 
it,  as  it  isn't  very  clear  in  my  own  mind. 

Mrs.  C.  K.  Hefte 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

Dear  Editors:  When  one  is  caught  in  the 
grief  of  an  irreparable  loss,  no  answer 
-seems  to  be  relevant  and  adequate. 
Deaths  are  cold  statisticsuntil  one  of  ours 
is  stricken.  Thus,  even  though  I  could 
ofTer  a  reasoned  reply  to  your  question 
"Why?"  I  know  that  it  could  not  return 
those  who  have  been  lost  to  their  families. 

As  a  Vietnamese  young  man  who  feels 
deeply  for  his  long-suffering  people,  and 
who  has  known  the  horrors  of  war  and 
terrorism  since  a  tender  age,  I  have  often 
tried  to  find  an  answer,  but  in  human 
terms  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one. 

In  personal  terms,  no  war  has  ever 
justified  the  carnage  and  human  degra- 
dation involved.  My  people,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  have  scarcely  the  slightest 
idea  of  power  politics  and  ideologies, 
have  been  caught  in  one  war  after  an- 
other since  1940.  Many  Vietnamese  fam- 
ilies have  suffered  not  single  tragedies 
but  multiple  and  recurring  ones.  To  their 
question  "Why?"  what  is  the  answer? 

Phan  Thien  Chau 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Editors:  I  am  the  mother  of  three 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  a 
three-year-old  son.  Sometimes  I  look  at 
him  and  get  a  panicky  feeling  as  I  re- 
alize that  I  may  be  raising  this  boy  to  go 


to  war.  What  mother,  whether  she  has 
one  son  or  many,  can  bear  this  thought? 
The  soldiers  we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam 
have  mothers,  and  I  am  sure  that  they, 
too,  hate  this  war  we  are  in.  What  is  the 
answer?  Will  there  never  be  a  solution? 
I  My  heartfelt  s>Tnpathy  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Payne,  Mrs.  Shannon,  Mrs. 
Kramer,  Mrs.  Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Hollo- 
way  and  all  the  other  wives  and  mothers 
who  have  lost  their  loved  ones  in  this 
senseless  war.  ^^^^  Lennartson 
Westmi)ister,  Calif. 


OUR  READERS  RECALL  US 

Dear  Editors:  If  you  think  that  Mrs. 
June  Hayden  "has  an  excellent  mem- 
ory" to  remember  reading  Dragonuyck 
in  1943  (Our  Readers  Write  Us,  Sep- 
tember, 1964  ),  how  about  this?  I,  as  a 
rather  precocious  eight-year-old,  first 
remember  reading  the  Ladies'  Home 
.Journal  when  Daddy  Longlegs  was  seri- 
alized in  1912.  Count  those  years  back 
on  your  abacus!  mrs.  M.  B.  Miller 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

Dear  Editors:  Last  month's  True  mag- 
azine contained  an  article  which  stated 
that  your  regular  feature.  Can  This 
Marriage  Be  Saved?,  was  phony,  mis- 
leading and  harmful  to  married  couples. 
I  have  never  written  to  a  magazine  be- 
fore, but  this  time  I  felt  I  just  had  to. 
On  October  first  my  wife  and  I  will  have 
been  married  ten  years.  If  not  for  your 
wonderful  magazine,  we  would  not  be 
celebrating. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Williams 
Canton,  Ohio 


Dear  Editors:  Are  you  going  to  let  True, 
the  "man's"  magazine,  get  away  with 
their  article,  The  Newest  Gimmick 
FOR  Hoaxing  Wives,  by  Max  Gunther 
in  the  September  issue?  It's  quite  ob- 
vious Max  means  you.  Don't  take  it 
lying  down.  Sue  him  for  libel. 

Name  Withheld 

•  True  magazine,  in  its  September  is- 
sue, carried  the  article  referred  to  in  these 
letters.  The  article,  purporting  to  be  an 
exploration  of  marriage-counseling  ser- 
vices, refers  in  its  first  paragraph  to  La- 
dies' Home  Journal's  11 -year-old  feature, 
Can  This  Marriage  Be  Saved?,  but  its 
only  evaluation  of  the  feature  is  i>i  fa- 
cetious rather  tha)i  explicit  terms.  How- 
ever, Dr.  Paul  Popenoe,  founder  and  pres- 
ident of  The  American  Institute  of  Fam- 
ily Relations,  upon  whose  actual  cases  this 
series  of  articles  is  /jaserf,  had  this  to  say 
about  the  accuracy  and  integrity  of  the 
Journal's  feature: 

"Every  one  of  the  articles  in  this  series 
represents  an  actual  case  handled  by  one 
of  the  Institute's  counselors.  The  only 
changes  made  are  in  details  necessary  to 
preserve  complete  secrecy  as  to  the  actual 
identity  of  the  individuals  involved.  All 
other  details  as  to  the  general  7iature  of 
the  problems,  the  actual  process  of  counsel- 
ing and  the  outcome  of  the  counseling  are 
correct.  Every  one  of  these  articles  is  pre- 
pared on  the  spot,  in  constant  cooperation 
with  the  staff  here,  and  is  renewed  by 
me  before  publication."  -  ED. 


PLEASE   USE  YOUR 
ZIP  CODE  NUMBER 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  and  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  need  your  help.  By  giving  us  your 
Zip  Code  number,  you'll  be  assuring  speedy 
delivery  of  your  magazines. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105 


PERIODIC  PAIN 

Every  month  Bonnie  felt  "blue"  because 
of  functional  menstrual  distress.  Now 
she  just  takes  Mi  Dot  and  goes  her  way  in 
comfort  because  Mioot  tablets  contain: 

•  An  exclusive  anti-spasmodic  that 
helps  Stop  Cramping  . . . 

•  Medically-approved  ingredients  that 
REtiEVE  Headache,  Low  Backache... 
CAtM  Jumpy  Nerves  . . . 

•  A  special,  mood-brightening  medi- 
cation that  Chases  "BtUEs." 

^  "WHATWOMEN  WANT  to  KNOW"  J 
FREE!  Frank,  revealing  32-page  book  exploins  ^ 
menstruation.  Send  10*  to  cover  cost  of  mail- 
^   ing  and  handling  to  Dept. Y124,  Box  146,  New 
'.  10016.  ISent  in  plain  wrapper) 


The  first  tiny  line 
should  tell  you  your  skin 
may  be  drying  of  thirst! 


(With  'Moon  Drops;  there  need  never  be  another  dry  spell  for  your  skin,) 


Think  of  dry  lines  as  the  first  warning  signs  of  a  moisture  shortage 
v^thin  your  skin.  Then  you  can  see  that  dryness  (which  can  make  skin 
Jook  old  beyond  its  years!)  needs  to  be  treated  within.  Many  creams 
simply  sit  on  the  surface.  But  'Moon  Drops'  Moisture  Balm  helps 
store  up  and  hold  moisture  inside.  And,  like  plumping  up  a  pillow,  this 
inner  moisture  helps  fill  out  dry  lines.  Used  nightly,  this  unique 
concentrate  of  oils-in-moisture  lets  your  skin  wake  up  looking  rested 
and  replenished.. .feeling  deliciously  young  and  springy  to  the  touch! 


J 


'Moon  Drops' 
^  Moisture  Balm 
byRevlon 


The  complete  'Moon  Drops'  series 
includes:  Cleanser.  Foundation, 
Skin  Freshener,  and  Bath  Oil. 


If  you  think  water  is  a  moisturizer, 


you're  all  wet! 


Water  dries  your  skin.  And  because  it  dries,  you  need  to  moisturize.  Ordinary  bath  oils  may  help, 
but  they're  heavy,  leave  you  too  oily.  Not  Helene  Curtis  Tender  Touch.  It's  the  light  bath  oil 
that  moisturizes  as  it  bathes  dry  skin  away.  Tender  Touch  leaves  you  feeling  smooth  and  dewy- 
fresh  and  clean.  All  over.  Never  oily.  You  need  the  light  moisturizing  bath  oil.  Tender  Touch. 

Helene  Curtis  Tender  Touch,  the  U^ht  moisturizing  bath  oil  for  dry  skin 

,150, 


SHE  NEEDS  YOUR  LOV| 


Contributors  and  Editors 


Norah  Lofts 


John  C.  Neill 


Charlotte  Painter 


Norah  Lofts  has  at  least  three  strings  to  her  literary  bow.  Over  the 
years,  she  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal,  has 
written  some  two  dozen  books— nearly  all  of  them  historical 
novels— and,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Peter  Curtis,  has  penned 
a  series  of  mysteries,  among  them  The  Devil's  Own,  currently  ear- 
marked for  the  screen.  The  Shepherd,  which  appears  on  page  54, 
is  a  chapter  from  Mrs.  Lofts'  latest  novel,  How  Far  to  Bethlehem?, 
to  be  published  by  Doubleday.  Mrs.  Lofts  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
England,  and  has  lived  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  neighboring 
county  of  Suffolk,  most  of  her  life.  She  enjoys  traveling,  thinks 
out  her  plots  in  the  bath  or  while  riding  in  cars,  and  does  her  writing 
at  home,  while  seated  at  a  corner  desk  that  faces  two  blank  walls. 

Contact  lenses  have  long  been  the  special  concern  of  Dr.  John 
C.  Neill,  author  of  The  Truth  About  Co.vtact  Lenses  on  page 
40.  Doctor  Neill,  a  Philadelphian  who  represents  the  third  genera- 
tion of  his  family  in  the  practice  of  optometry,  was  in  1922  one  of 
the  first  graduates  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Optom- 
etry, where  he  is  now  Professor  of  Contact  Lens  Practice  and 
Director  of  the  Contact  Lens  Clinic.  One  of  the  developers  of  the 
modern  contact  lens.  Doctor  Neill  won  the  Sir  Frederick  William 
Herschel  medal  in  1957  for  his  contributions  to  optometry. 

In  Who  Made  the  Lamb,  on  page  49,  Charlotte  Painter  writes 
a  warm,  sensitive  journal  of  the  birth  of  her  son,  Thomas,  who 
is  now  nearly  two.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  a 
graduate  of  L.S.U.,  and  a  former  book  editor  for  a  New  York 
publisher.  She  has  made  her  home  in  Aptos,  Calif.,  since  1962. 

Former  Journal  editor  Don  Gold,  the  author  of  Choosing  Records 
FOB  Children  on  page  45,  has  reviewed  records  for  major  publi- 
cations for  several  years.  Now  that  he  has  listened  to  most  of  the 
available  children's  records  and  commented  on  them,  he  says  he 
is  reduced  to  awaiting  the  judgments  of  his  own  offspring,  a 
daughter,  Tracy,  nine,  and  son,  Paul,  four,  on  Christmas  morning. 

'The  problems  of  a  home-management  editor  transcend  the  home 
when  they  include  photographing  Christmas  decorations  scattered 
from  coast  to  coast  in  August  for  an  article  that  will  appear  in 
December.  For  Trees:  Stars  of  Christmas  (page  50)  Journal 
editor  Margaret  Davidson  helped  carry  Cardinal  Spellman's  chair 
.across  a  hot  New  York  street;  set  up  Maurice  Evans'  tree  on  a 
.jheach,  where  spectators  were  pressed  into  service  as  human  sun- 
Isbields;  posed  Helen  Hayes  onstage  between  performances  at  the 
Ogunquit  (Maine)  Playhouse;  decorated  Lilly  Pulitzer's  tree  in 
the- grand  ballroom  of  a  hotel  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  and 
caught  up  with  Dick  Van  Dyke  between  takes  in  a  Hollywood 
television  studio.  Miss  Davidson  reports  that  ornaments  were 
scarce  in  summertime,  but  trees  weren't.  Many  of  them  came  from 
Connecticut.  The  trees,  and  others  which  the  Journal  designed 
with  the  Hallmark  Company,  will  be  on  display  from  December 
3-.to  30  in  Hallmark's  New  York  gallery,  on  Fifth  Avenue  at  56th. 

Fashion  Safari,  this  month's  pattern  feature  by  Journal  editor 
'  Ntora  O'Leary,  offers  an  interesting  behind-the-scenes  tidbit. 
Dorothy  McGowan,  the  New  York  model  who  posed  for  the 
glamorous  leopard-print  picture  on  page  79,  just  happens  to 
have  spent  two  months  last  spring  knocking  around  East  Africa 
on  her  own  hook.  Fascinated  by  what  she'd  read  about  the  Dark 
Continent,  she  flew  to  Nairobi  on  a  whim,  following  a  European 
modeling  job,  and  accompanied  several  expeditions  into  the  game 
preserves.  Miss  McGowan  came  back  an  ardent  advocate  of  wild- 
life-watching, not  to  mention  the  overwhelming  beauty  of  Africa. 


Little  Mie-Wen  in  Taiwan  already  knows 
many  things  ...  the  gnawing  of  hunger  ...  the 
shivering  of  fear  .  .  .  the  misery  of  being 
unwanted. 

But  she  has  never  known  love.  Her  mother 
died  when  she  was  bom.  Her  father  was  poor — 
and  didn't  want  a  girl  child.  So  Mie-Wen  has 
spent  her  baby  years  without  the  affection  and 
security  every  child  craves. 

Your  love  can  give  Mie-Wen,  and  children 
just  as  needy,  the  privileges  you  would  wish  for 
your  own  child. 

Through  Christian  Children's  Fund  you  can 
"adopt"  one  of  these  youngsters.  We  use  the 
word  "adoption"  to  symbolize  the  bond  of  love 
that  exists  between  child  and  sponsor. 

The  cost?  Only  $10  a  month.  Your  love  is 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  way  because  your 
money  helps  with  nourishing  meals  .  .  .  medical 
care  . .  .  warm  clothing  . .  .  education  . . .  under- 
standing housemothers  .  .  . 

And  in  return  you  will  receive  your  child's 
personal  history,  photograph,  plus  a  descrip- 

Write  today:  Verbon  E.  Kemp 


tion  of  the  orphanage  where  your  child  lives. 
You  can  write  and  send  packages.  Your  child 
will  know  who  you  are  and  will  answer  your 
letters.  Correspondence  is  translated  at  our 
overseas  offices. 

(If  you  want  your  child  to  have  a  special  gift 
— a  pair  of  shoes,  a  warm  jacket,  a  fuzzy  bear — 
you  can  send  your  check  to  our  office,  and  the 
entire  amount  will  be  forwarded,  along  with 
your  instructions.) 

Will  you  help?  Requests  come  from  orphan- 
ages every  day.  And  they  are  urgent.  Children 
wrapping  rags  on  their  feet,  school  books  years 
out  of  date,  milk  supplies  exhausted,  babies 
abandoned  by  unwed  mothers. 

Since  1938  thousands  of  American  sponsors 
have  found  this  to  be  an  intimate,  person-to- 
person  way  of  sharing  their  blessings  with 
youngsters  around  the  world. 

Little  Mie-Wen  and  children  like  her  neec 
your  love— today. 

Sponsors  needed  to  help  children  in  the  follow 
ing  countries  this  month:  India,  Hong  Kong 
Korea,  Japan,  Taiwan,  American  Indians. 


<;HRISTIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  Inc 


Richmond,  Va.  23204 


I  wish  to  "adopt" 
(Country)  


□  boy     □  girl  in 


I  will  pay  $10  a  month  ($120  a  year) 
□  monthly         □  semi-annually 
I  enclose  my  first  payment  of  $  


□  yearly 


Address- 
City  


.Zip. 


Send  me  my  child's  name,  story,  address,  picture. 
I  cannot  "adopt"  a  child  but  want  to  give  $  


□  Please  send  me  more  information  Gifts  are  tax  deductible 


Canadians:  Write  1139  Bay  St.,  Toronto  5,  Can. 
Government  Approved,  Registered  (VFA-080)  with 
Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid. 


General  Electric  presents,  with  Rhyme  an 
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JVIerr^  Christmas 

Electric,  yet  cordless,  this  knife's  sure  to  please; 
It  glides  through  a  roast  with  the  greatest  of  ease! 
So  handy  to  store,  on  a  wall  or  a  shelf. 
It  rests  in  its  rack  and  recharges  itself! 


3 


Happy  Holidays 


It  mixes,  it  purees, 

it  chops  and  aerates ; 
It  makes  frothy  malteds, 

it  blends  and  it  grates. 
And  one  thing  that  makes  this 

the  Blender  to  buy- 
It  stands  just  a  bit 

over  10  inches  high! 


Make  bacon  and  eggs  and 

your  favorite  snacks.  . 
Then  flip  the  grids  over,  j 

and  bake  waffles  too. 
You'Ulove  what  this  Gnll 
and  Waffle  Baker  can  do! 


When  ironing  piles  up, 

your  work  is  less  hectic 
With  a  Spray,  Steam  &  Dry  Iron 

by  General  Electric. 
It  sprinkles  and  steams 

and  does  wash-and-wear,  too 
And  look!  There's  a  neat 

Water  Window  for  you! 


Holiday 
Greetings 


This  new  Buffet  Skillet 

is  ready  and  able 
To  cook  automatically — 

and  serve  at  the  table! 
The  lid's  extra-high, 

to  take  a  roast  neatly; 
For  cleaning,  the  skillet 

immerses  completely! 


Here's  a  gift  that  will 
please  her,  ever  so  much. 

It  pierces  and  opens 
a  can  at  a  touch. 

Now  take  a  close  look- 
it  leads  double  lives- 

When  not  opening  cans, 
it  sharpens  your  knives. 


!easonJ2  Great  Gifts. ..to  Give  this  Season! 


R  Holiday  ^^^^ 

Brews  12  cups  to  30, 
with  flavor  to  pkase- 


Do  you  like  coffee  mild 
or  brewed  rich  and  strong? 

^ou^ca'^W^-^^-'^^^^^e  Maker, 
yuu  can  t  go  wrong 

aTvo,?'""^'^"P'^'«3^°"fi". 
as  you  pour; 

It's  immersible,  too 

so  that  cleaning's  no  chore.' 


M87M/I8 


Greetings 


Like  a'  Portable  Mixer 

that  gharpens  knives*,  too? 
This  General  Electric  is 

just  right  for  you. 
It  beats  and  it  whips 

and  has  power  to  spare 
To  mix  heavy  batters 

with  nary  a  care ! 

•Knife  sharpener  attachment  optional. 


It  toasts  thick  and  thin  slices - 

garlic  bread,  too. 
And  does  what  no  regular 

toaster  can  do. 
It  top-browns  your  muffins, 

and  guess  what?  It  bakes! 
A  new  Toast-R-Oven* — 

that's  all  that  it  takes! 

•Trademark  of  General  Electric  Co. 


A  family  gift  that's  2 

unusual,  too— 
This  All-Purpose  Sharpener- 

what  can  it  do? 
Your  pencils  and  knives 

and  that's  just  a  start; 


Holidays 


Watch  Rudolph  The  Red-Nosed  Reindeer  on  T.V 

Tune  in  to  a  special  Christmas  show  December  6 
on  the  NBC  television  network.  You'll  enjoy 
Rudolph  and  his  festive  friends— plus  Burl  Ives 
singing  bright  new  tunes.  A  fun-filled  hour  brought 
to  you  by  General  Electric. 

HOUSEWARES  DIVISION,  BRIDGEPORT  2,  CONN. 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


The  New  Look 
in  colds. 


Until  recently  there  was  not  a  way 
in  the  world  to  hide  a  full-fledged, 
old-fashioned  cold  in  the  head. 
Crenies,  lotions,  powders  — nothnig 
can  camouflage  a  nose  that's  raw 
from  blowing.  Eye  shadow  can't  do 
a  thing  for  teary  eyes.  And  even 
if  it  could,  how  about  that  strange- 
sound  mg  voice?  It's  a  dead  give- 
away, and  not  very  elegant. 

That's  why,  for  centuries,  fash- 
ionable women  have  stayed  behind 
closed  doors  and  shuttered  windows 
for  the  week  or  two  that  a  cold 
made  an  eyesore  of  their  faces. 

But  Liberation  Day  is  here.  Now 
you  can  take  one  Contac  capsule 
and  throw  open  the  doors  and  shut- 
ters. Contac  is  not  a  cosmetic.  It 
stops  the  sneezing  and  snifl^ing  and 
dripping  that  cause  the  problems. 
0\  er  600  tiny  "time  pills"  in  a 
Contac  capsule  keep  you  from  being 
bothered  by  these  cold  symptoms 
for  as  long  as  12  hours.  One  capsule 
in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  eve- 
ning will  help  you  keep  your  pow- 
der dry  round  the  clock. 

The  New  Look  in  colds  is  a  more 
comfortable  look.  You  get  it  with 
Contac.  At  your  pharmacy. 


Labf.ralorle« 


Under  Couer 


Children's  books  should  be  different 
from  adults'  books  because  children  are 
different  from  adults;  they  consider 
adults  CO  be  their  natural  enemy  and 
they  derive  their  most  lasting  delight 
from  reducing  the  adult  world  to  an- 
archy. It's  a  wise  author  who  approaches 
juvenile  readers  with  this  knowledge 
locked  in  his  heart. 

We  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
this  subject  because  in  our  time  we  have 
made  up  thousands  of  stories  for  our 
own  children,  and  we  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  particu- 
lar audience.  We  recall,  with  terrible 
clarity,  one  such  experience  that  oc- 
curred a  few  years  ago  when  we  took  our 
two  daughters  to  town  on  a  commuter 
train  for  an  afternoon's  matinee.  Per- 
haps we  should  explain  that  our  daugh- 
ters were  seven  and  nine  at  the  time,  and 
that  shrewdly  organized  chaos  and  du- 
plicity came  naturally  to  them  both. 
Scarcely  had  we  settled  in  our  seats  than 
they  elbowed  the  jiaper  aside  and  sug- 
gested we  tell  them  a  story.  We  tried  to 
ignore  them,  but  in  public  they  had  a 
way  of  going  over  our  head  and  appeal- 
ing to  strangers. 

"It  must  be  wonderful  tohaveafather 
who  tells  his  children  stories,"  said 
Karen,  who  was  nine.  She  spoke  a  good 
deal  louder  than  was  necessary,  and  ap- 
peared to  address  her  remark  to  a  woman 
across  the  aisle  who  was  already  eying 
us  with  i)oorly  concealed  distaste. 

"Tell  us  a  story,"  Savannah  insisted. 
"We  don't  care  if  it's  lousy." 

We  put  aside  the  paper.  "There's  one 
word  that  nice  girls  don't  use,"  we  said 
se\-erel\',  "and  it's  lousy." 

"Then  I  wmi't  use  it,"  Savannah  said 
agreeably.  "What's  the  word?" 

We  could  sense  that  we  were  losing  the 
initiative,  esjjecially  since  a  couple  across 
the  aisle  had  begun  to  snicker,  so  we 
folded  the  paper  quickly  and  started  the 
story.  "Once  upon  a  time,"  we  began, 
"there  was  a  little  girl  who  took  her 
grandmother  a  basket  of  goodies  every 
day  " 

"How  come  the  kid  wasn't  in  school?" 
Karen  asked  suspiciously. 

"Fat  chance  we'd  have  getting  out  of 
school  just  to  see  grandmother  " 

"Girls,  girls,"  we  said,  our  voice  rising. 
We  glanced  out  of  the  window  to  see  how 
far  along  we  were,  but  there  was  nothing 
there  to  encourage  us.  "It  was  summer 
and  school  was  closed.  Well,  one  day 
who  should  stop  her  but  a  wolf,  who 
stepped  out  " 

"Little  young  for  dates,  wasn't  she?" 
one  of  them  remarked  tartly. 

"Yes,"  the  other  added.  "We  can't 
even  wear  lipstick.  I  put  on  some  lipstick 
once  and  what  happened  to  me  shouldn't 
have  hap  " 

"This  was  a  real  wolf,"  we  shouted, 
vaguely  aware  that  our  audience  had 
grown  considerably.  "It  wanted  to  know 
what  was  in  the  basket." 

"What  was  in  the  basket?"  Karen  in- 
quired. "Gum?  Some  comic  books?  Per- 
haps some  " 

"If  you  ask  me,"  Savannah  said,  "this 
story  smells.  I  think  I'll  go  get  a  drink  of 
water." 


"I  started  this  story  and  I'm  going  to 
finish  it,"  we  said,  fighting  to  keep  our 
voice  down  to  the  level  of  the  train  noise. 
"The  wolf  ran  to  the  grandmother's 
house,  ate  her  up,  and  put  on  her 
hat  " 

Karen,  who  possessed  the  more  highly 
developed  public  relations  sense  of  the 
two,  began  to  scream.  "It's  a  monster 
story!"  she  said,  casting  terror-stricken 
eyes  toward  the  w^oman  across  the  aisle. 
"He's  scaring  us  to  death." 

"It's  filled  with  violence,"  Savannah 
shouted.  She  clutched  the  jacket  of  a 
passing  conductor. 

A  good  deal  happened  then,  but  we 
can't  reconstruct  the  order  of  events. 
The  woman  arose  and  started  toward  us, 
the  train  stopped  suddenly,  several  peo- 
ple shouted  threats  we  could  only  dimly 
hear,  both  children  wailed  theatrically, 
and  in  the  general  melee  we  seized  two 
small  hands  and  dragged  their  owners  off 
the  train. 

We  have  recited  this  episode,  which 
we  would  like  to  erase  from  our  mind,  to 
provide  some  measure  of  the  task  facing 
authors  who  write  for  children. 

In  buying  books  for  children,  the  adult 
most  often  selects  the  books  that  appeal 
to  him  or  to  her  and  seldom  tries  to  see 
the  selection  through  the  eyes  of  the  per- 
son-children are  people— for  whom  the 
gift  is  intended.  Children,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, require  a  logic  of  their  own- 
totally  different  from  adult  logic,  but 
logic  nevertheless.  Moreover,  they  can 
accommodate  true  nonsense,  for  which 
any  adult  in  his  right  mind  should  be 
envious. 

"Peanuts,"  Charles  M.  Schulz's  comic- 
strip  feature,  is  with  us  again  this  Christ- 
mas (wasn't  it  last  Christmas  that 
Happiuei'tt  Js  a  Warm  Puppy  appeared?; 
with  three  books,  all  of  which  demon- 
strate the  author's  special  genius  for 
equating  the  universal  realities  of  life 
with  events  and  experiences  recognizable 
by  children.  /  Need  All  the  Friends  I 
Can  Get  presents  Charlie  Brown,  Lucy, 
Schroeder,  and  Snoopy,  the  dog,  all 
touching  on  the  true  meaning  of  friends 
and  friendship.  For  example,  "A  friend  is 
someone  who  will  take  the  side  with  the 
sun  in  his  eyes"  or  "A  friend  is  someone 
who  will  hold  a  place  in  line  for  you"  or 
"A  friend  is  someone  who  can't  stand  the 
same  sort  of  music  you  can't  stand." 
Another  slim  Peanuts  book  is  called 
Christmas  is  Together-Time,  in  which 
Christmas  is  defined  the  following  ways, 
among  others:  "Christmas  is  making  a 
secret  present  for  your  dad  at  school,  but 
it's  always  a  calendar";  "Christmas  is 
when  you  hug  your  little  brother"  and 
"Christmas  is  buying  your  mom  some- 
thing she's  always  wanted— a  forty-nine- 
cent  bottle  of  bath  salts."  The  third 
Peanuts  offering  is  not  really  a  book  at 
all  but  a  calendar  for  196.5  with  all  holi- 
days marked  and  a  place  provided  for 
making  notations  each  day.  On  the  back 
of  each  sheet,  which  is  really  heavy  card- 
board, is  a  large  panel  featuring  one  of 
the  Peanuts  group  making  a  statement. 
Facing  August,  for  example,  is  Snoopy 
with  his  chin  resting  on  the  ground,  say- 
ing to  himself:     (continued  on  page  30) 


those  horrid 


age  spots* 


/ 


fade  them  out 

♦Weathered  brown  spots  on  the  surface 
of  your  hands  and  face  tell  the  world  you're 
getting  old— perhaps  before  you  really  are 
Fade  them  away  with  Special  Esolerica  the 
new  cream  that  helps  lighten  pigment  masses, 
Makes  skin  look  white  and  young  again, 
special  formula  for  those  allergic  to  norma 
medication.  Equally  effective  on  the  face 
neck  and  arms.  Not  a  cover-up.  Fragrant, 
greaseless  base  for  softening,  lubricating  skin 
as  it  helps  clear  those  blemishes.  Fully  guaran- 
teed by  the  trustv\  orthy  50-year-old  laboratory 
that  produces  it.  At  leading  drug  and  toileiry 
counters.  If  you  want  lighter  complexion  fice 
of  age  spots  get  Special  Esoterica  today. 


ESOTERICA 

Mitchum  Co.,  610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Wanted:  You! 

IF  YOU  want  extra  money 
and  have  spare  time  to 
put  to  use,  this  is  for  you! 
You  can  spend  your  spare 
time  taking  orders  for  mag- 
azine subscriptions  — and 
earning  generous  commis- 
sions. 

Just  send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal.  In  re- 
turn, we  will  send  you  our 
offer  with  starting  supplies. 
From  then  on,  YOU  are  the 
boss.  Subscription  work  of 
this  type  can  be  carried  on 
right  from  your  own  home. 
As  an  independent  repre- 
sentative, you  may  work 
whenever  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  you. 

Write  that  postal  today.  In- 
formation and  supplies  are 
sent  at  no  obligation  to  you. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

276  Independence  Square 
Philadelphia       Pennsylvania  19105 


Dry  Skin  Itch? 

For  jiffy-quick  relief  from  tormenting  dry  skin 
Itch  and  raw  fiery  itch  due  to  chafing,  scales, 
rashes,  allergies — other  itch  troubles,  get  time- 
proved  D.D.D.  Soothing,  cooling  .  .  .  helps  pre- 
vent infection  .  .  .  aids  healing.  Don't  scratch. 
Don't  suffer.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Dr.  Dennis* 
D.D.D.  Prescription  liquid  ...  or  D.D.D.  cream. 


Flavor's  here.„to  stay...in  special  flavor- saver  cans! 

There  is  a  special  lining  in  this  Libby's  can  developed  through  research  to  guard  the  superb  flavor, 
color,  texture  of  Libby's  Tomato  Juice -the  most  tomato-y  tomato  juice  there  is.  Each  fine  food 


from  Libby's  is  packed  in  an  individually  selected  flavor-saver  can  lined*  so  it's  exactly 

right  to  insure  top  flavor.  With  Libby's,  flavor's  here  to  start  with -flavor's  here  to  stay!  O-O 

Watch  "The  Famous  Adventures  of  Mr.  Magoo"  Saturday  nights  on  NBC-TV  *Over  40  specified  can  and  package  linings  protect  Libbj's  superb  flavor 


Bob  Hope,  world  traveler,  says, 

" Luggage  is' 0  global  affair' ivith  me.  And  from  HoUyirood  to  Holland.  Ahme  to  New  Zealand,  American  Tourister  Luggage  goes  withtme." 


drd  IS  DELIGHTFULLY  NEW 


Now  more  luxurious  than  ever  is  delightfully  new  Tiara 
by  American  Tourister.  There's  new  lushness  inside, 
with  linings  of  floral  brocade,  quilted  to  pamper  your 
wardrobe,  and  there  are  bright  chrome  accents  on  the 
new  handles,  foam-rubber  padded  to  pamper  your  palm. 
The  celebrated  lightness,  the  amazing  strength,  the  un- 
wrinkling  roominess,  the  exclusive  tight-sealing  stain- 


less steel  closures,  the  swing-action  locks  and  scuff- 
resistant  Permanite  coverings  —  all  these  travel- 
tried  features  make  American  Tourister  luggage  the 
ideal  companion  for  years  of  exciting  departures.  See 
it  at  any  fine  luggage  or  department  store.  In  seven 
fashion  colors  and  twenty-four  styles  for  men  and 
women  to  meet  every  travel  need.  Priced  from  $19.95*. 


AMERICAN 
TOURISTER 

LUGGAGE 


"Plus  tax.  Slightly  higher  in  the  West.  Write  for  nar 

BOB  HOPE,  STARRING  IN  "A  GLOBAL  AFFAIR"  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER 


earest  dealer.  American  Luggage  Works, 


SEVEN  ARTS  PRESENTATION  OF  A  HALL  BARTLETT  PRODUCTION 


Place  of  honor  this  Christmas. ..elegant  new  gift  sets 

by  Gillette 


Gillette  gift  sets  are  brand  new  this  Christmas,  sure  to 
be  welcomed  by  every  man  on  your  list.  Handsome 
example:  the  threesome  above... Sun  Up  After  Shave, 
Cologne  and  Talc  in  one  elegant  package  for  $2.95. 


0 


Choose  from  a  complete  assortment  of  Gillette  gift 
sets,  all  packed  with  good-grooming  products  of  the 
finest  quality.  They're  the  gift  sets  a  man  will  like  most 
...from  Gillette,  the  people  who  know  men  best. 


^  0 

1 

Sun 

Up 

)ecially  gift-wrapped,  ready 
give!  Left,  popular  Sun  Up 
■^ter  Shave,  iust  $1.00.  Right, 
freshing  Sun  Up  Cologne, 
gold  foil,  $1 .75.  ©1964 


Favorite  tv\/osome  —  Sun  Up 
Cologne  plus  After  Shove, 
$1.95.  Set  also  available  in 
travel-size  bottles  for  $1 .25. 


RICES  SUBJECT  TO  TAX 


Start  and  finish  of  perfect 
shaves— luxurious  Gillette 
Foamy  Shaving  Cream 
with  Sun  Up  After  Shave, 
only  $1 .59. 


Impressive  gift!  World- 
famous  Gillette  Adjust- 
able Razor  with  Sun  Up 
After  Shove,  $2.29  (with 
Cologne  also,  $2.75). 


Final  grooming  touch- 
Gillette's  new  RightGuard 
Power  Spray  Deodorant 
paired  with  Sun  Up  After 
Shave,  $1.79. 


Nature 
made  me  gray... 

Du  Barry 
made  me  love  it! 


NOW..A  NO-MESaNO-DRIH 
WAY  TO  GLORIFY  GRAY! 

Just  push  a  hntloii  .  .  .  out  comes  foam!  (Simpler  than 
any  rinse  .  .  .  riolhiii';  to  mix).  Sit  in  front  of  your 
mirror  .  .  .  and  sec  what  you  re  doing.  In  minutes  plain 

gray  turns  to  jK-arl-glow!  {Yellow  goes!)  Color  stays  ^BoWl^ 
lovely  for  weeks.  I  niijue  conditioning  action  leaves 
hair  soft,  natural-looking,  manageable.  4  new  glad-to- 
be.gray  shades. 

Available  at  fine  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 

color  foam 

©iea4  0uBarry  ...lliciiiosl  ch'^aiil  iiaiiic  ill  cotsmclics. 


UNDER  COVER 

continued  from  page  26 

"I  wonder  why  some  of  us  were  born 
dogs  while  others  were  born  people.  .  .  . 
Why  should  I  have  been  the  lucky  one?" 
All  three  books  were  published  by 
Determined  Productions,  Inc. 

Roald  Dahl,  a  writer  of  extremely  so- 
phisticated and  polished  novels  and 
short  stories,  has  written  an  oddly  pleas- 
ing children's  book  called  Charlie  and  the 
Chocolate  Factory  ( Knopf ).  Several  times 
in  the  course  of  this  story,  which  extends 
to  162  pages  and  is  almost  a  full-sized 
book,  we  had  the  suspicion  that  Mr. 
Dahl  was  inserting  a  subtle  message  that 
we  weren't  receiving  clearly,  but  at  the 
end  we  absolved  him  of  anything  sinister 
and  accepted  the  book  at  what  it  ap- 
pears to  be— a  first-rate  morality  tale. 

Bennett  Cerf,  the  publisher,  columnist 
and  television  panelist,  has  found  some 
time  on  his  hands  and  has  devoted  it  to 
preparation  of  a  book  called  Bennett 
Cerfa  Little  Riddle  Book  (Random 
House),  illustrated  by  Roy  McKie.  Mr. 
Cerf 's  riddles  range  from  the  fairly  basic 
(Q.  'What  question  can  never  be  an- 
swered "Yes"?  A.  "Are  you  asleep?")  to 
the  elaborate  [Q.  'What  did  the  duck- 
ling say  when  he  saw  his  first  colored 
Easter  egg?  A.  "Ooh,  look  at  the 
orange  marmalade"). 

Arnold  Roth's  indescribable  drawings 
make  a  visual  delight  of  Jane  Yolen's 
The  Witch  Who  Wasn't  (Macmillan). 
The  story  itself  is  uninspired,  but  Mr. 
Roth  sees  the  world  through  children's 
eyes  when  he  wants  to,  and  he  has  as- 
sembled here  some  of  the  most  appealing 
characters  we  have  ever  encountered. 
Mr.  Roth  has  also  illustrated  Wally  the 
Wordu'orm,  by  Clifton  Fadiman  (Mac- 
millan ),  which  is  a  witty  and  cleverly 
contrived  book,  but  one  that  is  pitched 
over  the  heads  of  any  kids  we  know.  For 
example,  Wally  ( a  beguiling  worm )  is  flip- 
ping through  the  pages  of  the  dictionary 
and  comes  upon  the  word  "palindrome." 
The  dictionary  tells  him  a  palindrome  is 
a  word  or  verse  or  sentence  that  reads 
the  same  backward  or  forward,  like 
madam  or  pup  or  tot  or  gag  or  noon. 

"But  these  exercises  were  too  simple 
for  a  smart  worm,"  Mr.  Fadiman's  text 
asserts.  "By  great  good  luck  on  his  next 
palindrome  hunt  he  discovered  DEI- 
FIED." The  most  elaborate  palindrome 
we've  ever  encountered  is  MADAM  I'M 
ADAM,  but  those  possessing  expertise  in 
this  subject  assure  us  that  this  is  quite 
primitive.  This  makes  engaging  word 
play,  but  we  doubt  that  it  would  hold 
the  attention  of  a  child  too  long. 

Rouben  Mamoulian,  the  celebrated 
stage  and  motion-picture  director,  has 
taken  no  chances  with  subjects  that  may 
or  may  not  be  popular.  He  has  written  a 
book,  Abiyayil  (New  York  Graphic  So- 
ciety ),  which  is  directed  at  those  who 
like  Christmas,  those  with  Christian  be- 
liefs, and  those  who  like  cats.  Thus  con- 
joining three  popular  subjects,  he  has 
produced  something  that  is  almost  fool- 
proof in  its  appeal.  Abigayil  is  a  cat  who 
relates  her  story  in  the  first  person.  "I 
was  born  and  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
Bethlehem,"  Abigayil  declares,  and  al- 
ready the  reader  begins  to  suspect  what 
is  to  come.  "My  home  is  in  a  stable  built 
in  a  cave,  right  in  back  of  the  big  inn 
owned  by  .Jonas,  son  of  Samson."  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Ma- 


moulian handles  the  story  of  the  Nativ- 
ity with  grace  and  delicacy,  regardless  of 
the  odd  narrator  he  has  selected.  , 

The  robust  humor  of  Charles  Dickens 
comes  alive  in  Captain  Boldheart  and  The 
Mayic  Fishbone  (Macmillan),  which  ap- 
pear in  a  single  volume  that  is  further 
distinguished  by  a  preface  by  Mary 
McCarthy  and  drawings  by  Hilary 
Knight.  It  was  Mr.  Knight's  drawings 
that  helped  to  launch  Eloise  on  such  a 
successful  career  a  few  years  ago.  In  set- 
ting the  stage,  so  to  speak,  for  the  two 
stories.  Miss  McCarthy  writes:  "Dickens 
had  a  large  family  of  children— ten— and 
I  think  that  every  night  after  supper 
they  used  to  make  him  tell  them  a  story. 
Probably  the  ones  they  liked  best  and 
made  him  tell  over  and  over  were  the 
ones  that  had  children  in  them  they 
recognized— for  instance.  Captain  Bold- 
heart."  Miss  McCarthy  ends  her  intro- 
duction on  a  wry  note.  "Yet  not  every- 
thing is  better,  even  for  children,  than  it 
was  in  those  days,"  she  concludes.  "You 
should  not  pity  the  Dickens  children  for 
not  having  television  or  comics." 

Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  book 
for  young  people  that  has  come  to  our 
attention  in  the  months  preceding 
Christmas  is  The  Pantheon  Story  of  Art 
by  Ariane  Ruskin  (Pantheon).  This 
large,  rich,  expensive  ($6.9.5)  volume  de- 
picts the  whole  panorama  of  artistic  cre- 
ation as  integrated  into  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  art  of  each  age  is  shown 
to  be  a  mirror  reflecting  the  men,  the 
ideals  and  the  beliefs  that  produced  it, 
and  it  is  all  explained  with  dignity  and 
simplicity.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book  is  its  illustrations, 
for  Miss  Ruskin  has  presented  over  150 
reproductions  of  great  paintings  or  pieces 
of  sculpture  to  illustrate  her  text. 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  trying  to  intro- 
duce an  acceptance  and  fondness  for 
great  art  in  children.  Miss  Ruskin  is 
probably  contributing  more  than  we 
think  to  holding  off  the  cultural  re- 
gression that  we  are  told  so  frequently  is 
upon  us.  She  approaches  her  readers  not 
at  all  patronizingly,  but  with  an  aware- 
ness that  here  is  a  keen  imagination  that 
can  be  lit  if  the  spark  is  touched  off  with 
care.  For  example,  in  telling  of  Michel- 
angelo's famous  statue  David,  she  pro- 
vides some  provocative  background  that 
will  pique  a  child's  interest.  "There  had 
lain  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  stone- 
yards  outside  Florence  a  piece  of  marble 
that  was  so  long  and  thin  that  no 
sculptor  dared  try  to  cut  a  figure  from 
it,"  she  writes.  "Michelangelo,  however, 
took  up  the  challenge.  For  two  years  he 
labored  on  the  block  in  secret,  but  when 
he  finally  showed  his  work  to  the  citizens 
of  Florence,  they  were  astonished,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  statues  ever 
made.  The  sculptor  had  turned  this  dif- 
ficult block  of  marble  into  his  famous 
statue  David." 

Miss  Ruskin  moves  simply  into  an  ex- 
planation of  Impressionism.  After  pre- 
senting some  color  reproductions  of 
Manet,  Monet,  Renoir  and  Degas,  she 
writes:  "Manet  and  his  friends  and  fol- 
lowers who  experimented  with  the  paint- 
ing of  light  in  this  way  were  called  'Im- 
pressionists' because  they  tried  to  paint 
a  moment's  'impression'  of  light  and 
color  on  the  eye.  Among  the  greatest  of 
the  Impressionists  was  Claude  Monet." 

We  think  Miss  Ruskin  is  a  great 
teacher,  and  we  think  she  has  produced 
a  handsome,  interesting,  valuable  bogk. 

— Caskie  Stinnett 
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appliances 
by 

^^M^^^  automatically  better 


The 

prettiest 
hair-dos 


RONSON  'ESCORT' 
PORTABLE 
HAIR  DRYER. 
Quickest,  quietest,  light- 
weight. Has  extra-large 
hood-within-a-hood,  and 
special  attachments  that  let 
you  comb  or  brush  hair  dry. 


The 

brightest 
smiles 


RONSON  ELECTRIC 
TOOTHBRUSH. 
Fastest!  Cleans  teeth,  mas- 
sages gums  with  over  1 1,000 
up-and-down  strokes  per 
minute.  Runs  on  standard 
batteries  or  reduced  house 
current.  Slim,  lightweight. 


The 
closest 
shaves 


RONSON  '400'  & 
200'  SHAVERS. 
Closest,  smoothest  shaves! 
Both  have  multi-blade  'Mir- 
acle Cutters'. .  .'Super-Trim' 
sideburn  clippers. ..unbreak- 
able Lexan  bodies. 


The 

smoothest 


RONSON  'CARESS' 
LADIES'  SHAVER. 
Exclusive  'Trimette'  shaves 
sensitive  underarms.  Larg- 
est, thinnest  head  shaves 
legs  closer.  Pink,  blue,  with 
gold  brocade  travel  purse. 


The 

shiniest 
shoes 


RONSON  ROTO-SHINE 
MAGNETIC. 
Picks  up  and  ejects  all 
attachments  magnetically. 
Applies  polish,  brushes  and 
buffs  your  shoes  to  a  pro- 
fessional hard-gloss  shine. 
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They  were  made  for  lady  types. 
That's  why  they  have  Siiniiyflowers  on  them. 


Ask  for  "Sunnyfloweis"  and  you'll  get 
them  just  like  they  look  in  the  picture. 


BEST  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


FSENCH  CLUTCH  t5  95,*  BILLFOLD  J5.00,*  CIGARETTE  CASE  »3  95.  LIGHTER  S2  95,  FRENCH  PURSE  JS.OO,*  SPEC  TAINER*  J2.95. 


THREE  WIZARDS  FROM  RONSON 

(or  how  to  be  a  whiz  in  the  kitchen) 


a  blender  that  takes 
whole  fruits  and  vegetables 

. . .  because  only  the  new  Ronson  Blender  has  wide-base 
design  and  extra  long,  stainless  steel  blades.  Blends  faster, 
never  stalls  — even  with  the  thickest  mixtures.  Attractive 
IV2  quart  food  container  doubles  as  serving  carafe. 


a  can  opener  that  mixes  drinks,  beats 
stirs,whips-even  sharpens  knives 

It's  the  unique  Ronson  'Can-Do'®. . .  the  portable, 
electric  can  opener  that's  a  "kitchen  magician."  Comes 
complete  with  snap-in  attachments  and  a  handsome, 
hardwood  mounting  board.  In  white,  yellow,  or  pink. 


a 

an  electric  knife  that  slices  easier, 
lets  you  cut,  carve  like  a  master  chef. 

Ronson's  new  'Carve  'N'  Slice'  Electric  Knife  is  the 
lightest,  quietest,  easiest-to-use  of  all.  Special 
tungsten-carbide,  stainless  steel  blades  are  hollow-ground 
on  both  sides  for  lasting  sharpness.  Deluxe  model 
features  handy  Wall  Rack-Table  Stand. 


home  appliances  by 


BY  THE  MAKER  OF  FAMOUS  RONSON  LIGHTERS       RONSON  CORP.,  WOODBRIDGE,  N.  J.        ALSO  AVAILABLE  IN  CANADA 


tomatically  better 
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Wnndervoll! 


Wonderful!  rich  Viennese 
pastry  now  Irom  a  mix! 


Only  Betty  Crocker  captures  the  classic  delicacy  of  continental 
pastry  in  an  easy  new  mix.  Lacy  coconut,  almonds  and  golden 
caramel  layered  on  a  rich  buttery  base.  Perfectly  heavenly! 
New  Vienna  Dream  Bar  Mix,  exclusively  from  Betty  Crocker. 


Table  for  Two 


IS  there  a  more  intimate  meal,  a  more  joyous  meeting-across- 
'  tine-table  than  a  Christmas  brunch  for  two?  The  glittering 
tree,  the  white  tablecloth,  the  tinkling  glass  make  the  occasion 
as  heartwarming  as  it  is  unique  (and  so  perfect  a  time  for  the  ex- 
change of  gifts)!  And  what  better  way  to  toast  the  day  than  with 
Cranberry  Shrub,  a  drink  we  concocted  for  just  such  an  early-in- 
the-day  celebration?  Follow  it  with  our  festive  menu,  and  make 
the  serving  casual  by  placing  the  main  course  in  a  chafing  dish 
at  your  side.  No  need  to  work  at  this  brunch.  Just  linger,  and 
get  sentimental!  Merry  Christmas  to  you  both. 

Cranberry  Shrub 
Grapefruit  with  Raspberry  Sauce 
Sauleed  Chicken  Livers  with  Apple  and  Onion  Rings 
Scrambled  Eggs 
Miniature  Christmas  Bread  Loaves 
Butter       Currant  Jelly 
Coffee 


CRANBERRY  SHRUB:  Heat  1  cup 
cranberry-juice  cocktail,  1  bottle 
(12  oz.)  cola-flavored  carbonated 
beverage,  2  slices  lemon,  1  cinna- 
mon stick;  strain.  Serve  cold. 
GRAPEFRUIT  WITH  RASPBERRY 
SAUCE:  Peel,  separate  grapefruit 
into  sections.  Cover;  chill.  For  Rasp- 
berry sauce:  Push  drained,  thawed 
frozen  raspberries  through  sieve; 
discard  seeds.  Add  2  tbsp.  sugar 
and  serve  over  grapefruit. 

SAUTEED  CHICKEN  LIVERS  WITH 
APPLE  AND  ONION  RINGS:  Rinse 
Vz  lb.  chicken  livers;  drain  well.  Halve 
livers;  sprinkle  with  mixture  of  Wz 
tbsp.  flour,  Vz  tsp.  salt  and  'A  tsp. 
paprika.  Saute  1  sliced  onion  in  1 
tbsp.  butter  or  margarine.  Remove 
to  warm  platter.  Add  2  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine  to  same  skillet;  saute 
livers.  Stir  in  2  tbsp.  sherry.  Core 
and  cut  1  apple  into  4  slices;  saute 
in  IVz  tsp.  butter  or  margarine  in 
another  skillet.  Sprinkle  apples  with 
1  tbsp.  brown  sugar,  turning  slices 
to  glaze.  To  serve,  place  livers  and 
onion  on  apple  slices;  top  with  1 
tbsp.  chopped  parsley. 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS:  Beat  3  eggs 
with  3  tbsp.  light  cream.  Melt  1  tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine  in  top  of  double 
boiler;  add  eggs.  Cook  over  low  heat 
15  min.  or  until  fluffy;  stir  often.  Sea- 


son with  salt  and  pepper;  serve  hot. 
CHRISTMAS  BREAD  LOAVES: 
Sliver  Vi  cup  candied  fruit.  Dissolve 
1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  in  IVt  cups 
warm  water  in  mixing  bowl.  Add  IVz 
cups  sifted  flour,  2  tbsp.  each  sugar 
and  softened  butter  or  margarine 
and  1  tsp.  salt.  Beat  2  min.  with 
electric  mixer  set  at  medium  speed 
(or  about  300  strokes  by  hand); 
scrape  bottom  and  sides  of  bowl 
frequently.  Add  another  IVz  cups 
sifted  flour,  the  slivered  candied 
fruit  and  'A  cup  each  raisins  and 
chopped  walnuts,  Vz  tsp.  anise  ex- 
tract and  Vi  tsp.  vanilla.  Mix  thor- 
oughly with  wooden  spoon,  scrap- 
ing sides  of  bowl.  Cover  and  let  rise 
in  warm  place  about  40  min.  or  un- 
til double  in  bulk.  Beat  down  batter 
with  wooden  spoon  (about  25 
strokes).  Divide  batter  into  6  minia- 
ture greased  loaf  pans,  each  x 
2%  X  IVz  inches.  Dip  fingers  in 
flour;  smooth  and  pat  top  of  loaves 
into  shape.  Let  rise  again  for  about 
40  min.  Bake  at  375°  F.  for  30-35 
min.  Loaves  are  done  if  they  sound 
hollow  when  tapped.  Remove  im- 
mediately from  pans;  place  on  cake 
rack.  Frost  warm  loaves  with  mix- 
ture of  1  cup  sifted  confectioners' 
sugar  and  2  tbsp.  milk.  (Wrap  extra 
loaves  in  plastic  wrap,  tie  with  rib- 
bon andgivetounexpectedguests.) 


SllOI'I'IXd  IJST:  f/ra/iefniif.  ap/i/e.  /larsle//,  lO-nz.  pkg.  frozen  rasp- 
berries. ///.  I'Kjht  ereiiDi.  '  //'■  ehiekeii  lirer,'<,  pkg.  aefire  dry  yeast, 
l.')-oz.  bo.r  raisins,  4-oz.  jar  eandied  fruit,  Imttle  anise  extract,  4-oz. 
eaii  walnuts,  12-oz.  jarcurrant  jelly,  lli-oz.  bottle  eranberry-juice  eork- 
tail,  12-oz.  bottle  eola-flavored  carbonated  hererage.  11A\  K  OX  HAM): 
sugar,  flour,  paprika,  vanilla,  onion,  butter  or  margarine,  sherry,  brown 
sugar,  confectioners'  sugar,  milk,  cojfee,  eggs,  lemon,  cinnamon  stick. 


THIS  IS  TEREA 


New  earthenware  look,  new  texture- 
happiest  gift  choice  for  those  who  make  an  art  of  serving,  cooking,  decorating 


You  might  suppose  Terra  was  ancient  and  handcrafted,  but  for 
the  modest  prices.  Its  earth  tones,  its  clean  lines  (and  its  versatility) 
mark  it  contemporary  as  well  as  classic. 

Terra  is  for  setting  tables.  It  has  an  affinity  for  rich  appointments 
or  simple,  informal  ones.  Terra  is  for  mixing  and  baking  and  freezing 

Guarantee:  Any  PYREX  ware  which  breaks  from  heat  within  two  years  of  date  of 
purchase,  when  used  according  to  instructions,  may  be  replaced  by  any  dealer  in 
PYREX  ware  in  exchange  for  the  broken  pieces.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 


and  storing.  This  handsome  new  ware  does  handsome  service,  too. 

Terra  is  for  decorative  accents.  It's  stunning  all  by  itself.  Just  to 
see  and  touch  it  is  rewarding.  Further  reward:  as  a  new  member  of  the 
PYREX  ware  family,  it's  nonporous,  washes  glass-clean  so  flavors  speak 
for  themselves.  This  special  gift  at  better  stores. 

U^Cover^'d '  cisse^'ol'es.'l  "pt!  to^akf  qt!  $3     P E  )C  ®  IM 


0  $5.  Shallow  open  bowls.  $1.  l2-i 
nugs,  il.  9-inch  plate,  $2.  12-inch  plate,  $3. 


A  PRODUCT  OF  CORNING 


'-"rifr  Duo,  2.23,  Kyvnr-t^;  Fiver  Hanosomc  G  '»  Set  of  fi^e  Oio  Spice  favorites,  B  OO        Shower  Soap,  '  00,  oio  Spice  Shavpng  Mug  and  After  Shave  Gift  Set,  2.50.       2.00;  Gift  Set  of  After  Shave  with  luxurious  Men  s  Cologne,  2  50 


To  most  men. ..it  just  isn't  Christmas  without  Old  Spice 
the  gift  with  that  mascuHne,  spice-fresh  aroma /shu  ton 


Are  you  getting 
all  the  potency 
you  pay  for 
In  vitamins?*' 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  WETH  ONE-A-DAY® 

BRAND 

BECAUSE  THEY'RE  double-sealed 


POORIY  PROTECTED 
VITAMINS  .Ad 

ONE-A-OAY  VITAMINS 

^^^^ 

MOISTURE  IN  THE  AIR... 

CAN  ATTACK  TABLETS . . . 

CAUSE  POORLY  PROTECTED 
VITAMINS  TO  LOSE  THEIR 
POTENCY. 

ONE-A-DAY  VITAMINS 
ARE  DOUBLE  SEALED... 

TO  SEAL  MOISTURE  OUT, 
SEAL  POTENCY  IN... 

FOR  PROTECTED  POTENCY. 

Vitamins  help  trigger  the  food  you  eat 
into  energy.  A  full  supply  every  day  is 
important  to  active  good  health. 

And  vitamin  tablets  can  give  you 
simple,  inexpensive  insurance  on  that 
supply. 

But  to  do  that,  they  must  keep  their 
power  to  work  between  the  time  they're 
made  and  the  time  you  take  them.  How 
well  they  do  that  makes  the  big  difference 
in  vitamin  brands. 


You  can  trust  ONE-A-DAY  Vitamins. 
They're  made  with  prescription  quality 
by  makers  of  prescription  medicines.  Then 
each  tablet  is  Double  Sealed  ...  to  seal 
moisture  out,  seal  potency  in. 

More  than  7  million  families  take 
ONE-A-DAY  ...  far  more  than  any  other 
brand.  America's  most  trusted  vitamins 
are  worthy  of  your  trust,  too. 

LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  WITH  THE  BIG  RED"1". 
DOUBLE  SEALED-SO  YOU  KNOW  THEY'RE  POTENT 

Miles  Products,  Division  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


When  you've  got 
acid  Indigestion.. 


"Boy,  what  a  difference 

Phillips' Milk 
of  Magnesia  makes!" 


That's  the  feeling  of  Phillips'  Milk  of 
Magnesia!  As  soon  as  you  take  it. 
Phillips'  liquid  action  goes  right  where 
the  trouble  is,  to  relieve  upset  stomach, 
heartburn,  queasiness,  and  other  dis- 
comforts of  acid  indigestion  in  seconds! 

Many  people  like  the  feeling  of 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  even  better 
in  its  refreshingly  tangy  mint-flavored 
form.  Either  way,  Phillips'  is  one  of  the 
fastest,  most  effective 
stomach  acid  neutral- 
izers  known  to  medical 
science. 

Next  time  you  suffer 
from  upset  stomach, 
heartburn,  or  other  dis- 
comforts of  acid  indi- 
gestion, take  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  and 
feel  better  in  seconds! 
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This  Calendar  of  the  Four  Seasons  is  a  colorful  wall  hanging  easily 
made  with  felt  applique  and  crewel  embroidery.  The  design  of  flora 
and  fauna  makes  a  fanciful  showcase  for  the  calendar  card  (kit 
contains  cards  for  five  years),  and  is  decorative  enough  for  almost 
any  room.  The  hanging,  designed  by  Howard  Pedersen,  measures 
12x18  inches;  its  handmade  golden  metal-leaf  frame  (optional)  is 
1/2  inch  wide.  The  calendar  kit  includes  all  materials,  instructions. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

Dept.  JND,  Post  Office  Box  84,  New  York,  N.Y.  10046 


Fill  out  coupon,  enclosing  personal  check  or  money 
order  (no  stamps,  please).  New  York  City  resi- 
dents add  !,%,  sales  tax.  Sorry,  we  are  unable  to 
handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.  Please 
allow  about  four  weeks  for  handling  and  mailing. 


PLEASE  PRINT  NAME 


.Five-Year  Crewel  Embroidery  Calendar  Kit(s)  wit 
handmade  hand-joined  1/2'golden  metal-leaf  frame 
JND-18  F,  J7.69 


PRINT  ADDRESS 


actual  size 


^  Smaller  size  tissues  at  a  very  small  price 

( and  the  smaller  size  pack  fits  in  smaller  size  places  ) 


KLEENEX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


Cocktail  dress  with  fitted  bodice  and 
powder-puff  skirt,  by  Junior  Sophisticates 


What  does  a  beautiful 
figure  go  home  to? 


Usually,  a  Borg  Scale 


A  Borg  makes  weight-watching  easy,  for 
it's  Certified  Accurate.  Gain  or  lose  even 
a  pound,  you  know  it.  Silhouette  model, 
shown  here  in  Pink,  is  the  smart  new  oval 
shape,  pretty  and  practical.  3  other 
colors,  $8.95  up.  No  other  scale  is  made 
like  a  Borg.  Product  of  nnHP  /// 


Truth  Hbout 
contact  lenses 

by  John  C.  Neill,  0.  D. 


most  people  are  reluctant  to  let  any- 
thing touch  their  eyeballs,  even 
lenses  that  may  improve  their  vision. 
On  the  other  hand,  contact  lenses  are 
being  worn  by  about  6,000,000  Amer- 
icans—one out  of  every  23  eyeglass- 
users.  Most  of  them  feel  they  look  better 
without  spectacles. 

The  idea  of  putting  lenses  directly  on 
the  eyeball  was  first  advanced  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  great  Renais- 
sance genius,  who  experimented  with  the 
basic  principle  in  1.508.  Philosopher  Rene 
Descartes  illustrated  the  theory  in  16.36 
with  a  lens-capped,  water-filled  tube. 
Finally,  in  1887,  a  Wiesbaden  glass-eye 
manufacturer,  named  F.  A.  Muller, 
made  contact  lenses  that  were  just 
barely  practical. 

Muller's  lenses  were  so  uncomfortable 
they  could  be  worn  for  only  short  per- 
iods of  time,  a  problem  that  went  un- 
.solved  until  recent  years. 

Between  1887  and  the  iy20's,  many 
re.searchers  experimented  with  contact 
lenses.  All  of  these  were  made  of  blown, 
rather  than  ground,  glass;  all  had  a 
peripheral  band  that  rested  on  the 
sclera,  or  white  of  the  eye,  holding  the 
optical  lens  away  from  the  cornea.  These 
lenses,  too,  were  uncomfortable  in  pro- 
longed use.  Besides,  the  blowing  tech- 
nique produced  surfaces  too  irregular 
for  optical  accuracy. 

In  the  lalc  l!»20's,  Germany's  famous 
Carl  /I'iss  Company  introduced  the 
uround-ulass  scleral  lens,  optically  su- 
perior to  the  blown-glass  type.  But  the 
lenses  were  heavy;  after  a  few  hours,  dis- 
comfort and  blurred  vision  usually 
forced  the  wearer  to  remove  them. 

Plastic  contact  lenses  followed  the 
development  of  acrylic  resins— such 
substances  as  Plexiglas  and  Lucite— in 
1H36.  This  type  weighed  about  half  as 
much  as  glass  lenses,  was  less  fragile, 
and  could  be  manufactured  in  shapes 
impossible  with  glass.  But  the  discom- 
fort problem  remained  unsolved.  Vision 
became  blurred  after  only  three  or  four 
hours  of  wear,  and  recovery,  after  the 
lenses  were  removed,  took  20  minutes  to 
an  hour. 

In  1947  Kevin  Tuohy,  a  Los  Angeles 
optical  technician,  eliminated  the  scleral 
band,  producing  half-inch-diameter 
plastic  lenses  that  solved  the  problem 
of  blurred  vision.  Discomfort  persisted, 
however,  and  was  often  more  acute  than 
with  earlier  lenses. 

The  real  breakthrough  came  in  1953, 
when  Doctors  Wilhelm  Soehnges  of  Ger- 


many, Frank  Dickinson  of  England,  and 
myself  introduced  a  corneal  contact  lens 
called  the  "Microlens."  Smaller,  thinner 
and  lighter  than  the  Tuohy  type,  the 
Microlens  is  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  1/125  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
can  be  worn  comfortably  for  16-hour 
periods,  or  longer,  and  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  popularity  of  contact  lenses 
today— nearly  1,000,000  people  adopt 
them  each  year.  Now  almost  anyone 
who  needs  a  visual  correction  can  wear 
modern  contact  lenses  throughout  his 
waking  hours. 

Nearsighted,  or  myopic,  people  are  in 
particular  need  of  optical  correction,  for 
they  can  see  clearly  only  at  close  range. 
They  must  use  glasses  at  the  theater, 
when  driving,  for  seeing  the  blackboard 
in  school,  even  for  recognizing  friends  on 
the  street.  The  lenses  they  need— thick 
at  the  edge,  thin  in  the  middle— tend  to 
make  the  eyes  of  the  wearer  look  smaller 
than  normal.  Consequently,  contact 
lenses  have  strong  appeal  for  nearsighted 
people  who  are  concerned  about  their 
appearance.  The  lenses  not  only  look 
better  (they  are  almost  invisible)  but 
they  are  optically  superior  to  spectacles. 

Vision  is  blurred  through  the  edges  of 
spectacles.  To  focus  his  gaze  through  the 
lens  centers,  the  wearer  must  constantly 
turn  his  head.  But  contact  lenses  move 
with  the  eye,  so  vision  is  always  through 
the  center  of  the  lens. 

Farsightedness,  or  hyperopia,  is  the 
most  prevalent  of  all  eye  defects.  As  a 
rule,  the  fault  is  so  slight  that  the  eye's 
focusing  mechanism  can  compensate. 
But  the  extra  effort  often  causes  head- 
aches. The  use  of  spectacles  for  reading 
and  the  like  usually  alleviates  such 
symptoms;  part-time  use  is  implied,  so 
the  cosmetic  motive  for  using  contact 
lenses  hardly  exists. 

But  when  hyperopia  becomes  so  ser- 
ious that  both  far  and  near  vision  are 
affected,  a  full-time  correction  is  neces- 
sary. Spectacle  lenses  for  this  purpose 
are  thick  in  the  center,  and  appear  to 
magnify  the  wearer's  eyes.  Once  again 
contact  lenses  are  preferred  for  appear- 
ance's sake,  particularly  among  persons 
over  40,  who  are  most  commonly  af- 
fected by  hyperopia. 

In  astigmatism,  another  common  eye 
problem,  the  cornea  is  curved  more  in 
one  meridian  than  the  opposite  merid- 
ian. To  astigmatics,  objects  appear  elon- 
gated. The  amount  of  distortion  is  usually 
slight,  and  unless  associated  with  serious 
nearsightedness  or  farsightedness  does 


not  require  corrective  lenses.  Serious 
astigmatism,  however,  causes  great  dis- 
tortion; in  such  cases  contact  lenses 
often  give  better  optical  correction 
than  spectacles. 

Another  disorder  is  presbyopia,  a  form 
of  farsightedness  resulting  from  an  in- 
ability to  focus  upon  near  objects.  Part 
of  the  aging  process,  it  normally  mani- 
fests itself  when  reading  matter  must  be 
held  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
eyes,  until  the  arms  become  "too  short" 
for  clear  vision. 

In  uncomplicated  cases  of  presbyopia, 
a  single-vision  reading  lens,  for  close 
work,  is  enough.  For  both  near  and  far 
vision  with  the  same  lens,  however,  the 
presbyope  needs  bifocals:  a  plain-glass 
upper  part  for  distance,  and  a  lower  lens 
ground  to  a  reading  correction.  "Half- 
glass"  spectacles,  which  enable  the 
wearer  to  peer  over  his  glasses,  are  prac- 
tical in  uncomplicated  cases,  and  con- 
tact lenses  are  probably  superfluous. 

Presbyopes  who  are  also  nearsighted 
or  farsighted,  with  or  without  the  added 
defect  of  astigmatism,  require  more 
complex  prescriptions.  Until  recently, 
their  vision  was  best  corrected  with  bi- 
focal or  trifocal  spectacles.  Within  the 
past  year,  however,  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  design  and  fitting  of 
bifocal  contact  lenses,  and  some  people 
are  now  wearing  them.  Further  develop- 
ments are  expected,  so  that  any  near- 
sighted or  farsighted  presbyope  soon 
will  be  able  to  use  contact  lenses. 

Still,  like  others  with  ordinary  optical 
disorders,  the  presbyopes  have  a  choice. 
Mostly  they  wear  contact  lenses  because 
they  look  better  without  spectacles.  But 
there  are  many  people  who  must  use 
contact  lenses,  looks  or  no  looks. 

A  compelling  example  is  keratoconus, 
or  "conical  cornea,"  a  pathological  con- 
dition in  which  the  cornea,  pushed  by 
internal  pressures,  tends  to  bulge.  Un- 
less the  process  is  stopped,  it  may  result 
in  a  ruptured  cornea,  which  is  further 
damaged  by  scar  tissue. 

Until  the  development  of  contact 
lenses,  little  or  no  correction  was  pos- 
sible for  keratoconus  sufferers.  Now, 
contact  lenses  afford  almost  perfect  cor- 
rection, and  tend  also  to  arrest  develop- 
ment of  the  defect.  The  prophylactic 
effect,  together  with  visual  improve- 
ment, makes  contact  lenses  imperative 
as  soon  as  keratoconus  has  been 
diagnosed. 

Cataract— a  condition  in  which  the 
eye's  crystalline  (continued  on  page  m 
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'What  was 

I  doing  wrong? 


My  five-year-old 
already  had  a  little 
bitty  cavity  here, 
and  a  pinhole 
there. 


So  I  asked  our 
dentist  if  it  would 
help  to  use  Crest." 


< 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Campbell,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y., 

believes  her  dentist  knows  best. 

You  probably  feel  the  same  way.  So  why 
not  ask  your  dentist  about  Crest  ? 

Ask  him  whether  he  believes  Crest  can 
help  your  family  reduce  cavities. 

He  may  advise  Crest.  If  so,  it's  because 


he's  sure  you  will  use  it  as  part  of  a  good 
dental  program— one  that  includes  regular 
checkups  and  watching  between-meal 
treats,  in  addition  to  brushing  with  Crest. 

Check  with  your  dentist.  As  the  expert  in 
the  field  of  dental  health,  he'd  rather  pre- 
vent cavities  than  fill  them. 


'Crest  has  been  shown  to  be  an  effective 
decay-preventive  dentifrice  that  can  be 
of  significant  value  when  used  in  a  con- 
scientiously applied  program  of  oral 
hygiene  and  regular  professional  care." 


©1964.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Compdny 


^0  shining,  so  bright. . .  and  so  right  for  (Christmas ! 


■Nine  spoons  a-tempting,  each  lovely  pattern  a  superb  Christmas  gift.  For  it's 
the  Sr)M  Stainless  that  nature  makes  carefree,  Oneida  makes  beautiful ...  In 
Community®  Stainless:  Paul  Revere,  Cantata,  Frostfire,  Driftwood. The  popular 
50-piece  service  for  eight,  iust  $59.95;  the  16-piece  service  for  four,  $24.95. 


In  Oneidacraft®  Deluxe  Stainless: Tempo  andTextura  (both  new!),  Lasting 
Rose,  Chateau  and  Shasta.  A  50-piece  service  for  eight,  $39.95;  a  20-piece 
service  for  four,  $19.95.  All  services  come  in  handsome  Buffet  Trays.  Ask  for 
them  at  silverware  and  housewares  departments  of  fine  stores  everywhe/e. 


OLID  STAINLESS  BY  CXe^rio.  SlL>^ERSM ITHS 


Smooth 


Wish-Bone  Golden  Italian  Dressing. 
Blended  smooth  so  it  never  separates. 
So  you  never  even  have  to  shake  it. 
Just  pour  that  same  great  stimulating, 
not-too-sassy  flavor  every  time.  Smooth. 


UUishlBone 


CONTACT  LENSES 

continued  from  page  iO 

lens  has  lost  its  transparency— is  another 
pathological  defect.  The  cure  is  invari- 
able :  surgical  removal  of  the  lens— apha- 
kia. Spectacle  lenses  for  the  correction  of 
aphakia  are  commonly  called  "cataract 
lenses."  Made  of  glass,  they  are  very 
thick  in  the  center  and  very  heavy  to 
wear.  Plastic  lenses  are  lighter,  but  even 
thicker  at  the  center  than  glass.  In  either 
case  the  wearer's  appearance  is  hurt,  and 
the  optical  results  are  poor.  There  is  im- 
age distortion  away  from  the  center,  and 
high  magnification;  the  wearer's  depth 
perception  is  distorted,  so  that  he  mis- 
judges distances  and  constantly  bumps 
into  solid  objects. 

Contact  lenses  are  an  almost  perfect 
solution  for  the  aphakic  patient's  prob- 
lems. Magnification  is  reduced  from 
about  35  percent  to  a  mere  5  percent 
(objects  appear  almost  in  their  true  po- 
sition), there  is  no  peripheral  distortion, 
and  the  lens  weight  is  negligible. 

If  only  one  eye  has  developed  a  cat- 
aract, it  is  generally  better  not  to  op- 
erate, allowing  the  patient  to  get  along 
with  the  vision  of  the  normal  eye.  When 
it  becomes  necessary  to  operate  on  the 
cataract  in  one  eye,  correction  problems 
arise.  With  spectacles,  the  aphakic  eye 
will  see  an  image  about  a  third  larger 
than  the  image  seen  by  the  good  eye, 
and  the  brain  will  be  unable  to  fuse  the 
images.  The  result  is  double  vision. 

Again,  contact  lenses  offer  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  When  a  contact  lens  is 
prescribed  for  the  aphakic  eye,  the 
image  in  that  eye  will  be  only  slightly 
larger  than  normal,  and  the  brain  will 
probably  be  able  to  fuse  the  images. 

The  corrections  of  pathological  eye 
disorders  by  contact  lenses  are  almost 
miraculous,  compared  to  past  methods, 
but  the  psychological  aspect  of  contact- 
lens  prescription  is  just  as  striking. 
Children,  for  instance,  often  feel  that 
spectacles  are  a  social  stigma.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  lenses  are  thick 
enough  to  distort  the  wearer's  features. 
In  such  cases,  contact  lenses  can  make 
the  child  feel  accepted. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  the  lower  age  limit  for  wearing 
contact  lenses.  Actually,  there  is  no  fixed 
age  to  go  by.  The  decision  varies  with 
the  child's  intelligence,  degree  of  emo- 
tional development  and  social  problems. 
In  favorable  circumstances,  contact 
lenses  can  be  fitted  on  children  as  young 
as  five  or  six.  Usually,  however,  a  child 
of  seven  or  eight  will  be  better  able  to 
follow  instructions  about  the  care  and 
wearing  of  his  own  lenses. 

Among  adults,  contact  lenses  are 
sometimes  used  to  change  the  eye's  ap- 
pearance. The  actor  Walter  Hampden 
once  used  contact  lenses  to  change  his 
blue  eyes  to  brown  for  the  part  of  an 
American  Indian.  Orson  Welles  used 
special  contact  lenses  to  give  his  eyes  an 
aged  look  in  Citizen  Kane.  And  some 
stars  even  have  wardrobes  of  contact 
lenses  that  enable  them  to  match  eye 
color  with  particular  clothing. 

More  seriously,  cosmetic  lenses  are 
sometimes  used  to  conceal  blemishes,  or 
even  to  cover  disfigured  blind  eyes.  I  am 
familiar  with  a  case  in  which  cosmetic 
contact  lenses  were  fitted  over  the 
badly  disfigured  eyes  of  a  blind  man. 
Although  he  could  not  see  the  physical 
improvement,  his  emotional  regenera- 
tion was  striking. 

Athletes,  too,  find  contact  lenses  in- 
valuable. They  not  only  allow  unen- 


cumbered participation  in  sports, 
often  act  as  protective  cover  for  the  > 
In  sports  where  body  cont^t  is  i 
quired,  special  lenses  have  been  dij 
signed  to  prevent  easy  dislodgment.  1 

Regardless  of  the  condition  fc 
which  they  are  worn— and  the  benefii 
are  usually  therapeutic  as  well  as  cos 
metic — contact  lenses  are  safer  tha 
spectacles.  Because  spectacles  stand  o 
from  the  face,  they  are  in  a  hazardou 
position.  But  contact  lenses  rest  on  th 
eyes,  which  are  situated  in  a  recess  c 
the  skull,  and  shielded  by  the  brow.  Cor 
tact  lenses  are  additionally  protecte 
by  the  eyelids,  and,  in  turn,  protec 
the  cornea  from  direct  blows. 

Spectacle  lenses  tend  to  cloud  up  i 
certain  combinations  of  temperatur 
and  humidity.  Contact  lenses  do  not 
because  the  eyelids  perform  a  wipin. 
function. 

But  there  are  certain  risks  connecte( 
with  the  wearing  of  contact  lenses 
There  have  been  reports  of  wearers  suf 
fering  eye  injuries,  even  blindness.  Bu 
it  is  also  true  that  great  numbers  of  peo 
pie  not  wearing  contact  lenses  lose  thei 
sight  as  the  result  of  injuries,  infection 
and  everyday  accidents.  There  are  case 
on  record  wherein  spectacle  frames  hav( 
contributed  to  the  development  of  skii 
cancer.  Ill-fitting  dentures  are  oftei 
cited  as  a  factor  in  cancer  of  the  mouth 
In  short,  the  application  of  any  foreigi 
substance  to  the  body  implies  a  risk;  bu 
the  benefits  of  wearing  contact  lense: 
far  outweigh  the  hazards. 

Most  contact-lens  problems  are  causec 
by  careless  handling  or  poor  fitting 
Sometimes  the  cornea  is  scratched  O] 
abraded  by  the  lens,  although  such  in- 
juries can  be  avoided  by  expert  pre- 
scription and  fitting,  and  by  careful 
handling  by  the  wearer.  In  most  cases, 
when  contact  lenses  do  harm,  there  is 
evidence  of  carelessness,  or  of  poor  fit- 
ting by  an  unqualified  practitioner. 

As  a  rule,  five  or  six  visits  (even  more 
in  certain  cases)  are  required  for  the  ex- 
pert fitting  of  contact  lenses.  Usually 
the  visits  will  cover  a  period  of  between 
one  and  three  weeks.  On  the  first  visit 
there  will  be  considerable  blinking,  flow- 
ing of  tears,  and  slight  discomfort.  The 
eye  itself  does  not  feel  the  lens — actu- 
ally, the  lens  rests  on  a  thin  film  of 
moisture  and  does  not  touch  the  cornea. 
But  the  eyelid  must  adapt  to  the  sensa- 
tion of  passing  over  the  lens,  much  as 
skin  must  adapt  to  woolen  underwear.' 
Adaptation  normally  takes  about  a 
month,  and  becomes  easier  as  wearing 
time  is  increased.  Most  practitioners 
will  not  fit  the  final  prescription  lens  un- 
til the  patient  has  demonstrated  an 
ability  to  wear  the  fitting  or  tentative 
contact  lenses  comfortably. 

The  cost  of  being  fitted  with  contact 
lenses  by  a  competent  ophthalmologist 
or  optometrist  varies  greatly  from  re- 
gion to  region,  as  well  as  from  one  prac- 
titioner to  another.  A  price  range  be- 
tween $150  and  $300  for  both  lenses  and 
fitting  can  be  expected,  however,  with 
lower  fees  prevailing  in  the  East,  and 
higher  fees  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  the  past,  only  the  wealthy  could 
afford  contact  lenses,  and  they  were  re- 
garded as  a  luxurious  fad.  This  is  no 
longer  the  case.  Today,  they  can  spell 
the  difference  between  success  or  failure 
in  a  job,  participation  in  or  exclusion 
from  an  activity,  vision  or  blindness 
after  injury.  Most  people  who  really 
want  contact  lenses  can  be  successfully 
fitted  with  them,  and  usually  with  more 
safety  than  regular  spectacles.  ■ 


ly  Don  Gold 


hoosing  Records 
or  Children 


Uhen  Christmas  comes,  not  only  is  it 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re- 
ive, it's  also  more  fun— particularly  if 
le  giver  is  an  adult  intent  on  pleasing  a 
lild.  The  wise  grown-up  can  enhance  a 
oungster's  pleasure— and  his  own— by 
lecting  gifts  which  will  delight  long 
fter  the  excitement  of  Christmas  morn. 
Such  a  gift  is  the  phonograph  record, 
.dults  may  shrink  from  the  collected 
oises  of  our  time,  but  children  welcome 
2corded  sound  without  bias.  For  them, 
stening  to  a  record  is  a  continuing  chal- 
mge  to  the  imagination,  an  invitation 
0  new  worlds. 

In  choosing  records  for  children,  keep 
a  mind  the  child's  age,  interests  and 
3vel  of  comprehension;  in  that  regard  a 
ttle  common  sense  goes  a  long  way. 
It's  a  good  idea,  too,  to  supply  chil- 
ren  with  a  portable  phonograph  of 
heir  own  (prices  range  from  $20  for  a 
nodest  model  to  $100  for  stereo).  A 
liamond  stylus  is  preferred;  it  will  hold 
ecord  wear  to  a  minimum.  And  it's  wise 
o  teach  the  child  how  to  be  careful  in 
)perating  the  phonograph  and  handling 
he  records,  so  he  can  run  his  own  show. 

The  shops  ofler  children's  records  in 
ireat  variety.  For  those  who  want  to 
;ive  a  Christmas  treat  instead  of  a 
rifie,  here  is  a  survey  in  five  categories 
•f  the  best  available  records  for  children, 
n  this  listener's  opinion.  Record-com- 
pany names  are  given  in  parentheses. 
;  TRADITIONAL  TALES:  Holly- 
,A'ood's  peerless  portrayer  of  monsters, 
Boris  KarlofT,  lends  his  marvelous  voice 
to  Rudyard  Kipling's  Just  So  Stories  and 
Other  Tales  (Caedmon).  That  voice  is 
also  enchanting  in  expressing  the  wit  and 
wisdom  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's 
collected  tales.  In  Karloff's  treatment, 
Hans  Christian  Andersen:  The  Little 
Match  Girl  and  Other  Fairy  Tales  (Caed- 
mon) is  a  delight.  Kenneth  Grahame's 
story  of  The  Reluctant  Dragon  (Caed- 
mon) is  another  KarlofT  triumph. 

Ev4  "^atkinson  and  Christopher  Cas- 
son,  veterans  of  the  British  theater,  do  a 
fine  job  in  reviving  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
(Spokeri  Arts)  in  one  of  an  excellent 
series  of  recordings  they  have  made  for 
children.  Danny  Kaye  invades  the  world 
of  the  Grimms  too  (Golden).  His  virtu- 
osity brightens  eight  of  their  tales,  in- 
cluding-T/ie  Musicians  of  Bremen  and 
Rumpeistiltskin. 

Therf'fare  17  songs  from  The  Pooh 
Song  Book  on  Winnie-the-Pooh  (Golden), 
a  record  that  features  Jack  Gilford  as 
Winnie  and  Mary  Stanton  as  Christo- 
pher Robin.  A.  A.  Milne's  words  and 
H.  Fraser-Simson's  music  go  hand  in 
hand  in  this  fond  tour  of  familiar  land. 

The  amiable,  instantly  ingratiating 
voice  of  Sterling  Holloway  makes  sev- 
eral LPs  worth  hearing.  Holloway  nar- 
rates Animal  Stories  of  Aesop,  Mother 
Goose  Nursery  Rhymes  and,  back-to- 


back,  Peter  and  the  Wolf  and  The  Sorcer- 
er's Apprentice  (all  on  Disneyland). 

A  Golden  Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales 
(Golden)  provides  an  introduction  to  a 
batch  of  basic  tales,  including  The  Three 
Bears,  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  and  The  Tortoise  and  the 
Hare.  Art  Carney  is  present,  along  with 
several  other  "voices,"  a  singing  group 
and  Mitch  Miller's  orchestra.  Despite  the 
crowd,  the  interpretations  are  simple, 
straightforward  and  enticing. 

Several  series  offer  older  children  a 
chance  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  well- 
known  works.  The  Mercury  Storyteller 
series  (Mercury)  features  drama-with- 
music  versions  of  such  stories  as  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  Robin  Hood,  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  The  Three  Musketeers.  In  like 
manner,  the  Tale-Spinners  for  Children 
series  (United  Artists)  brings  to  life 
Treasure  Island,  Don  Quixote  and  Alice 
in  Wonderland,  among  others. 

Parents  will  share  their  children's 
delight  in  hearing  Nonsense  Verse  of 
Carroll  and  Lear  (Caedmon),  primarily 
because  the  reading  is  done  by  a  know- 
ing trio:  Beatrice  Lillie,  Cyril  Ritchard 
and  Stanley  Holloway.  Not  a  shred  of 
the  nonsensical  charm  is  lost. 

ORIGINAL  TALES:  Quality  in  this 
realm  is  less  easily  found  than  in  the 
abundant  supply  of  traditional  tales, 
but  there  are  several  to  consider.  Laura 
Olsher's  narration  is  affectionate  and  the 
production  is  skillful  in  The  Little  En- 
gine That  Could  (Disneyland),  the  story 
of  a  little  switch  engine  with  a  heart  of 
gold  and  its  struggle  to  make  it  up  and 
over  a  mountain. 

Alore  Musical  Plays  (Folkways)  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  Author-com- 
poser Gil  Slote  has  combined  traditional 
and  original  elements  by  adapting  vin- 
tage tales  to  contemporary  settings.  For 
example,  A  Parisian  Tale  is  an  updated 
version  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  The 
Necklace.  Slote,  a  New  York  City  school- 
teacher, aims  this  venture  at  elementary 
and  junior-high-school  students;  the 
"actors"  are  youngsters  he  has  taught. 

Poet  John  Ciardi  shares  his  art  with 
his  own  children,  who  join  him  in  read- 
ing You  Read  to  Me,  I'll  Read  to  You 
(Spoken  Arts),  a  whimsical  introduction 
to  a  book  of  Ciardi's  by  that  title.  Poet 
and  family  have  fun;  so  will  the  children 
who  "sit  in." 

The  words  of  Ludwig  Bemelmans 
and  the  inimitable  voice  of  Carol  Chan- 
ning  are  more  than  enough  to  captivate 
children  on  hearing  Madeline  and  Other 
Bemelmans  (Caedmon).  Bemelmans'  pre- 
cocious heroine  is  lively  and  memo- 
rable in  Miss  Channing's  interpretation. 

The  name  Dr.  Seuss  is  enough  to 
make  most  children  perk  up,  and  several 
recorded  versions  of  the  good  doctor's 
stories  are  first-rate.  Yertle  The  Turtle 
and  Other  Stories   (continued  on  page  If6) 
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Wild 


Wish-Bone  Garlic  French  Dressing. 

It's  spirited.  Uninhibited.  When  you're 
in  the  nnood  tor  a  French  dressing  that's 
not  a  bit  bland,  try  Wish-Bone's  new 
Garlic  Flavored  French  Dressing.  Wild. 
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An  International  Product  by  Waltham  of  Chicago 


Make  this  Holiday  Season  merry  with  high  style 
watches  of  distinction  by  Waltham.  Incompara- 
ble value  backed  by  rugged  precision  .  .  .  with 
Waltham's  lifetime  guarantee  on  all  movement 
parts.  Have  a  Holiday-give  a  WALTHAM! 


ULTRA-THIN  GENERAL-man  s  1/  jewel- 
a  Waltham  classic  with  white  or  yellow  top 
case,  stainless  steel  back,  expansion  band. 

$59.50 


CALENDAR  ATLAS— Masculine,  smart,  man  s 
17  lewel.  Waterproof*  white  top  case,  steel 
back.  Steel  combination  expansion  Dana.  Lumi- 
nous hands  and  hour  dots.  $52.50 


WATERPROOF*  SEA  DOLPHIN-Man  s 

handsome  17  jewel  with  stainless  steel  back. 
10k  gold-filled  expansion  band,  luminous  hands 
and  hour  dots,  white  top  case— $39.75  yellow 
top  case— $45.00 


AUTO  SPORTSTER-For  the  man  of  action- 
17  jewel  self-winding,  waterproof*.  Steel  back. 
Steel  combination  expansion  band.  Sweep  sec- 
ond hand,  luminous  handsand  hour  dots,  white 
top  case-$49.75  yellow  lop  case-$55.00 
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MARGIE-an  excit- 
ingly lovely  timepiece 
-ladies'  17  jewel. 
White  or  yellow  top 
case  with  stainless  steel 
back.  10k  gold-filled 
expansion  bracelet. 
$39.75 


LADY  PANDORA- 

Sheer  beauty,  sheer 
femininity.  Ladies'  17 
jewel  10k  yellow  rolled 
gold  plate  lop  case  with 
stainless  steel  back. 
10k  gold-filled  wide 
bracelet.  $71.50 


21  jewel.  White  or 
yellow  top  case  with 
stainless  steel  back. 
10k  gold-filled  wide 
bracelet.  Faceted 
crystal.  $55.00 


*Waterproof  as  long  as  case,  crown  and  crystal  are  intact. 


17  jewel  dress  watch. 
4  diamonds,  10k  white 
rolled  gold-plate  top 
case  with  stainless 
steel  back,  10k  gold- 
filled  wide  bracelet, 
Florentine  bezel. 
$87.50 


One  oi  the  Great  Watches  of  Our  Time 


RECORDS  continued  from  page  1,5 

(RCA  Camden)  includes  one  of  Seuss's 
most  ingenious  inventions,  Bartholomew 
and  The  Oobleck.  Horton  Hatches  the  Egg, 
The  Sneetches  and  Other  Stories  (RCA 
Victor )  has  more  of  the  enduring  Seuss 
joie  de  vivre.  Marvin  Miller  handles  the 
narration  ably  on  both  recordings. 

FUN,  GAMES  AND  SONGS:  For 
children  who  love  to  sing.  The  Do- Re-Mi 
Sing  Along  Children's  Chorus  has  made 
a  flock  of  LP's  (all  on  Kapp  ).  The  mem- 
bers of  the  chorus,  ranging  in  age  from 
nine  to  14,  have  a  merry  time,  whether 
the  songs  deal  with  Christmas,  a  hoote- 
nanny,  or  simply  The  Songs  Children 
Love  to  Sing  (like  I've  Got  Sixpence  and 
Whistle  While  You  Work). 

For  the  preschool  set,  A  Golden 
Treasury  of  Nursery  Rhymes  (Golden) 
contains  40  favorites,  sung  by  The  Sand- 
pipers; it's  an  unpretentious  presenta- 
tion of  such  standards  as  There  Was  a 
Crooked  Man  and  As  I  was  Going  to  St. 
Ives.  Similar  in  content  is  Mother  Goose 
Songs  (Golden).  This  one  is  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Bing  Crosby  and  the 
inclusion  of  a  musical  fairy  tale.  The 
Emperor's  New  Clothes. 

Burl  Ives  is  characteristically  jolly  on 
Burl  Ives'  Animal  Folk  (Disneyland),  an 
assortment  of  ditties  about  four-footed 
creatures  Ives  has  known.  Capt.  Burl 
Ives'  Ark  (Decca)  has  more  about  ani- 
mals. The  Best  of  Burl's  for  Boys  and 
Girls  (Decca)  contains  some  of  Ives' 
best  folk  standards:  Blue  Tail  Fly,  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain  and  the  like. 

Along  the  folk  path,  too,  is  Pete 
Seeger:  Children's  Concert  at  Town  Hall 
(Columbia ),  a  "live"  event  preserved  on 
record.  Seeger,  one  of  our  most  talented 
folk  singers,  has  his  audience  chime  in  as 
he  sings  Erie  Canal,  Put  Your  Finger  in 
the  Air,  and  many  others.  It's  superb. 

The  exotic  appeal  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  found  on  several  excellent  LPs. 
Frhe  Jacques,  Alonette  and  the  Favorite 
French  Songs  for  Children  (Kapp)  fea- 
tures Martine  Havet  and  the  Fleur  de 
Lis  Singers.  Children's  Songs  from  Spain 
(Folkways)  are  sung  by  Karen  James 
and  Isabelita  Alonso.  Ella  .Jenkins, 
Shirley  Hersh,  Ted  Johnson,  Shimshon 
Zeevi  and  Cliff  Stewart  encounter  Songs 
and  Rhythms  From  Near  and  Far  (Folk- 
ways), ranging  from  a  Greek  shepherd 
song  to  Joshua  Fit  the  Battle  of  Jericho. 

More  folk  material  can  be  found  in 
Songs  for  the  Wee  Folk  (Elektra),  in 
which  Susan  Reed  gently  and  gracefully 
offers  Springfield  Mountain,  Arkansas 
Traveler,  Waltzing  Matilda  and  others. 

The  Baby  Sitters  (four  adults  and 
two  children)  are  remarkably  engaging 
in  Folk  Songs  for  Babies,  Small  Ch  ildren, 
Faroits  and  Baby  Sitters  (Vanguard). 
Bobby  Shafto,  Ha-Ha  Thisaway  and 
Billy  Boy  are  among  the  diversions. 
There's  more  of  the  same  on  Songs  and 
Fun  With  the  Baby  Sitters  (Vanguard). 

And  for  children  who  find  it  difficult 
to  remain  seated  while  a  record  spins, 
there's  Favorite  Marches  for  Children 
(MGM),  in  which  a  children's  chorus 
and  an  adult  band  join  forces  to  convey 
the  irresistible  spirit  of  The  Marine's 
Hymn,  The  Caissons  Go  Rolling  Along, 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  and  similarly 
rousing  sounds. 

INSTRUCTIONAL:  It  is  possible  for 
a  child  to  learn  about  history,  music  ap- 
preciation, language  mastery  (French, 
German,  Spanish  and  Russian  courses 
are  available),  spelling,  mathematics, 
even  the  ABC's,  by  listening  to  i^cords. 
However,  such  instruction  may  be  un- 


desirable without  proper  supervision. 
There  are  notable  exceptions,  of  course, 
which  could  enlarge  a  child's  knowledge 
without  violating  the  teacher's  sover- 
eignty. A  Child's  Introduction  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Golden)  is  an  unadorned, 
factual  survey,  with  narration  by  Abbot 
Lutz  and  music  composed  and  con- 
ducted by  Jim  Timmens.  A  Child's 
Introduction  to  the  Great  Composers 
(Golden)  ofTers,  simply,  a  woodwind 
orchestra  conducted  by  Mitch  Miller 
performing  a  variety  of  works,  from  a 
Bach  Gavotte  to  Borodin's  Polovtsian 
Dance,  from  Prince  Igor. 

A  Child's  Introduction  to  Rhythm 
(Golden)  is  designed,  in  the  words  of 
creators  Marilyn  Gelber  and  Meyer 
Kupferman,  to  encourage  the  child  "to 
express  himself  through  the  language  of 
rhythm  in  response  to  the  music  he 
hears,  utilizing  the  body,  rhythm-band 
instruments,  work  rhythms,  singing  and 
spontaneous  use  of  articles  around  him 
as  instruments."  It  inspires  the  child 
to  jump,  hop,  clap,  tap,  click  his  tongue, 
slap  his  tummy  and  click  various  uten- 
sils, learning  all  the  way. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  educational 
lot  is  the  Landmarks  of  America  series 
(Enrichment),  an  intelligently  planned 
collection.  Great  events  from  the  Amer- 
ican past  are  dramatized  for 'older  boys 
and  girls;  authentic  music  of  the  period 
involved  is  used.  Among  the  many  sub- 
jects available  are  Trappers  and  Traders 
of  the  Far  West,  from  the  book  by  James 
Daugherty,  and  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  Aaron  Burr,  by  Anna  Erskine 
Crouse  and  Russel  Crouse.  The  source 
material  is  judiciously  selected;  the 
dramatizations  are  compelling. 

MOTION  PICTURES  AND  TELE- 
VISION: In  this  strangely  populated 
domain,  Disney  is  king.  The  film  sound 
tracks  from  many  Disney  classics  are 
available  in  record-and-book  packages. 
Snow  White  continues  to  outsell  them 
all — and  there  are  many  others,  includ- 
ing The  Story  of  Treasure  Island,  101 
Dalmations,  The  Sword  in  the  Stone 
and  such  Disney  classics  as  Bambi, 
Dumbo  and  Pinocchio  (all  on  Disney- 
land). The  latest  is  the  original  sound 
track  of  Mary  Poppins  (Buena  Vista), 
starring  Julie  Andrews,  Dick  Van  Dyke 
and  'Ed  Wynn,  and  featuring  a  song 
titled  Supercalifragilisticexpialidocious. 

Apart  from  the  Disney  sound-track 
albums,  one  other  movie-score  LP  re- 
mains indestructible,  and  justifiably- 
so.  It  is  the  wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz  _ 
(MGM),  with  Judy  Garland,  Bert  Lahr, 
Jack  Haley,  Ray  Bolger  and  Frank  Mor- 
gan in  unforgettable  form.  No  child 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  it. 

For  both  children  and  parents,  try 
The  Adventures  of  the  Lone  Ranger 
(Decca).  Who  can  resist  reacting  val- 
iantly to  the  words  "A  fiery  horse  with 
the  speed  of  light,  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a 
hearty  Hi-Yo  Silver,  away  .  .  ."? 

Finally,  on  the  TV  side,  if  you  must, 
you  can  endorse  a  child's  loyalty  to  a 
number  of  shows.  The  Jetsons  (Golden), 
Mister  Ed  (Golden),  The  Flintstones 
(Colpix),  Deputy  Dog  and  Mighty  Mouse 
(Peter  Pan),  Quick  Draw  McGraw  (Col- 
pix), Top  Cat  (Colpix),  Alvin  'and  the 
Chipmu  nks  ( Liberty ),  Huckleberry  Hound 
(Colpix)  and  Yogi  Bear  (Golden  and 
Colpix)  await  listeners,  but  the  wise 
buyer,  on  a  budget  or  not,  can  find  bet- 
ter fare.  A  good  alternative  is  Captain 
Kangaroo:  Treasure  House  (Golden), 
one  of  several  LPs  by  the  astute  TV 
host;  there's  not  a  shrill  or  ofTensive 
note  in  the  Captain's  repertoire.  ■ 


NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10020 
iSa  frptji  Waltham  Industries,  Montreal,  Que. 
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Complete,  with  Italian  style  sauce, 
dne-step  crust  and  aged  Parmesan  cheese 


Pizza  lovers  know  that  cheese  makes  the  pizza 
— and  who  knows  more  about  making  cheese 
than  Kraft!  So  next  time  you  get  a  taste  for 
realitalian  Pizza,  try  this  one.  Pizza  rich  with 
tomato  sauce,  fine  seasonings  and  real  aged 
Parmesan  cheese.  Easy  as  can  be.  Kraft  makes 


it  so  with  quick-cooking  ingredients  all  ready 
— everything  you  need  to  serve  four  gener- 
ously. You  bet  it's  good.  Because  you  prepare 
it  fresh,  yourself.  From  crispy  crust  to  tomato 
cheese  topping,  you've  made  pizza  the  famous 
Italian  way.  Serve  it  soon. 


KRAFT  HOME  COOKED 

J)  J^^J^]^^  The  quick  kind  you  cook  up  fresh 


Recipe  for  a  successful  party:  Upton  California  Dip. 


LIPTON  CALIFORNIA  DIP 


You  make  it  in  a  flash.  Just  pour  an  envelope 
of  Lipton  Onion  Soup  Mix  into  a  pint  of  sour 
cream.  Stir  with  a  fork... chill.  You've  got  it: 
delicious  California  Dip.  Now  surround  with 
potato  chips  and  it's  dip,  dip,  hooray! 
And  to  start  you  dipping,  we'll  contribute  a 


quartertothe  priceof  thechips.  Clipthe.price 
mark  from  any  potato  chip  package.  Write 
your  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  the 
front  panel  of  a  Lipton  Onion  Soup  Mix  Box. 
Send  both  to  Lipton  Soups,  Box  5200,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  55177.  We'll  send  you  a  quarter. 
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WHO  MADE  THE  LAMB 

By  CHARLOTTE  PAINTER 

A  warm  and  perceptive  account  of  the  miracle  of  motherhood. 


For  some  days  I  had  found  my  husband  looking  at  me  with  a  dazed,  private  wonder,  and  then 
realized  the  expression  reflected  my  own.  We  had  laughed.  Could  it  be  true?  If  it  were  really 
true,  then  I  had  cast  my  lot  with  the  rest  of  womankind.  I  will  come  to  motherhood  rather  later  than 
most.  Perhaps  many  j^^^^f^^^^^^^  things  that  a  young  girl  might  take  for  granted 
will  baffle  and  surprise  y*jH^HBHB^  me.  Perhaps  this  experience  will  tell  me  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  ^^^^HH[^^^B  women  that  I  have  not  understood  before.  Those 
of  us  who  have  deferred  ^BHi^^^W^  having  children  because  of  work  or  other  reasons 
are  aware  of  some  tacit,  secret  bond  among  mothers.  We  have  wondered  at  their  own  often  eager 
separation  of  themselves  from  their  husbands  at  a  party,  and  have  not  doubted  there  was  more  to 
it  than  a  distaste  for  male  talk.  What  can  its  meaning  be?  Is  it  a  universal  instinct  or  just  habit,  this 
secret  bond?  We  are  sure.  What  else  could  it  be?  But  American  to  the  bone,  we  have  decided 
to  look  to  the  verdict  of  the  specialist.  Now,  with  Tom  at  the  campus,  I  stare  at  the  telephone 
on  the  kitchen  wall,  nervy  and  surprised  at  what  I  ^^S^^^^e>,  thinking.  I  wish  that 
he  would  do  it  for  me.  Finding  a  doctor  in  a  strange  Southern  city  will  be  no 

easy  task,  but  it  is  nothing  I  am  unequal  to.  I  have  ^^^^H^H^^^B always,  by  choice,  man- 
aged such  things,  and  now  ...  so  much  of  my    u^BS^I^^^^I^  prized  independence  is 
^^j^^^^^^    slipping  away  from  me.  We  are  only  partially  moved  in.  The  shipment  of 
y^jijl^^^H^H^  books  and  household  clutter  is  yet  to  come  from  California,  but  we  have 
^^^I^^^^I^B found  a  place  we  like.  Out  of  step  with  the  world  as  usual,  we  have  withdrawn 
oSKIt^^^^^^^  to  the  nearby  hills.  Soon  this  area,  half  an  hour's  drive  from  the  campus,  will 
be  swallowed  by  the  city  corporation.  But  as  it  is,  we  drive  up  from  the  pike  on  a  private  road  onto 
the  150-acre  tract,  past  the  tall  farmhouse  to  our  cottage,  a  remodeled  barn.  Tom  is  a  "visit- 
ing" professor,  which  is  a  reassuring  title  to  me.  Now  I  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  about  this  sickly 
nervousness  I  feel.  I  shall  telephone  at  once.  Tom  has  come  home  for 
lunch  and  is  surprised  report.  After  talking  to 

various  medical  sotx^- /^^g^^gBBj^'(\^^  and  half  a  dozen  doctors 
ortheir  nurses,  I  found^HHjj^H^^Bonly  one  obstetrician  who 
agreed  to  discuss  de-  cSKf^^^^'^  livery  without  anesthetic.  I  might  have  been  asking 
for  someone  to  bleed  a  fever  or  prescribe  a  voodoo  sack  for  colic,  (continued  on  page  loo) 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  MILTON  GLASER 

©1964  by  Charlotte  Painter.  Condensed  from  the  book,  Who  Made  the  Lamb,  to  be  published  early  In  1965  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 
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TREES: 
STARS 
OF 

CHRISTMAS 

By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

Shining  from  the  twinkling  trees  of  Christmas — tall 
and  liny,  splendid  and  simple — is  each  family's  own 
special  viewpoint,  a  sentimental  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions, interests  and  cherished  memories.  On  these  four 
pages,  we  show  some  highly  personal  Christmas-tree 
decorations  by  12  well-known  people  and  their 
families.  For  those  who  will  be  in  New  York  City 
in  December,  these  and  other  trees  can  be  seen  on 
exhibit  from  the  third  through  the  30th  in  the  new 
Hallmark  Gallery  at  56th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 


Hul  Newman  and  his  wife,  Joanne  Woodward, 
above  left,  trim  their  tree  each  Christmas  with  cut-out 
cookies,  all  made  in  one  afternoon  by  their  children. 

a  Ogden  Nash  decided  this  year  to  hew  to  the 
theme  of  his  latest  book.  The  New  Nutcracker  Suite 
and  Other  Innocent  Verses,  with  the  decorations  at  left. 

J^ancis  Cardinal  Spellman's  tree,  opposite,  top  left, 
displays  800  symbols  of  the  Nativity  carved  by  Nor- 
man Laliberte.  Bells  symbolize  joy  at  Christ's  birth. 

(Zyyfodel  Suzy  Parker  {Mrs.  Bradford  Dillman), 
top  right,  repeats  with  her  little  girl  a  custom  from  her 
own  girlhood  of  using  decorations  that  are  good  to  eat. 

<i^^uthor  Phyllis  McGinley's  new  book.  Sixpence  in 
Her  Shoe,  about  her  career  as  a  housewife,  inspired  her 
to  use  these  small  housewares  as  ornaments, below  left. 

(Composer  Harvey  Schmidt  (110  in  the  Shade)  also 
studied  art,  has  combined  both  interests  in  the  still- 
life  grouping  of  musical  instruments,  below  right. 
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designer  Lilly  Pulitzer,  left,  decorates  with 
symbols  of  her  gay  clothes— lilies,  butterflies,  bows. 
Orange  and  lemon  lights  symbolize  Florida,  her  home. 

.  Edward  Durell  Stone,  below  left,  wife  of  the  fa- 
mous contemporary  architect,  uses  many  icons  on  her 
tree.  She  collects  them  on  her  travels  all  over  the  world. 


CLy^ct 


[ctor  Dick  Van  Dyke,  below,  and  family  always 
decorate  their  tree  with  a  religious  theme.  This  year's 
ornaments  are  all  animals  from  the  Nativity  story. 


WE  WOULD  HAVE  USED  ELECTR 


ES  OR  BULBS— AND  WE  RECOMMEND  YOU  DO  THE  SAME. 


■.  NG  BY  GUY  DEEL 


4 


^his  would  be  his  fifth  winter  of  tending  another 
man's  sheep— and  to  that  he  was  not  resigned, 
and  never  would  be.  This  would  be  the  fifth  win- 
ter since  his  bereavement— and  tQ  that  he  was  not 
resigned,  and  never  would  be.  People,  meaning 
well,  had  said,  ''You  have  other  -  children;  an- 
other son."  But  a  heart  once  given  is  given  and 
cannot  be  retracted  and  bestowed  elsewhere. 
People  had  also  said,  'Tt  was  a  hero's  death.'' 
And  the  reply  to  that,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart, 
was  always,  'Tt  was  the  wasted  death  of  a  fool." 
He  had  not  been  forced  to  the  humiliation  of 
actually  asking  for  a  job.  He  had  sold  his  flock— 
a  magnificent  one— to  a  man  named  Ezra,  and  as 
soon  as  the  transaction  was  made,  Ezra  asked, 
''And  you,  Josodad,  what  will  you  do  now?"  "I 
must  get  to  Jerusalem,  and  move  heaven  and 

.  xnrah  Lolls  (Continued  on  page  108 1 

By  Norah  Lofts 


J^that  magical  and  ever-quickening  flurry  of  days  and  weeks  before 
Christinas,  when  lists  are  drawn  up,  gifts  cached  away,  parties  and 
visits  joyously  planned,  there  are  also,  for  most  families,  the  wonder- 
ful, glowing  hours  spent  together  making  something  special  for  the 
holidays.  At  artist  Ruth  Asawa  Lanier's  house  in  San  Francisco  (you 


met  her  in  the  June  Journal),  the  annual  family  get-together  is  a 
Christmas  Claybake.  From  a  simple  mixture  of  salt,  flour  and  water 
(we  call  it  baker's  clay),  Ruth,  her  architect  husband,  Albert,  1;heir 
six  children,  ranging  from  5  to  14,  and  occasional  guests  of  all  ages 
make,  bake  and  paint  (or  leave  untouched  in  the  burnished,  oven- 
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To  begin,  Aiko,  14,  measures 
out  ingiedients  for  baker's  clay: 
4  cups  unsifled  flour,  1  cup 
salt,  II2  cups  water.  Recipe 
should  not  be  doubled  or  halved. 


Aiko  mixes  the  clay  with  her 
fingers.  Aiko  knows  from 
experience  that  if  the  clay  is  too 
stiff  she  should  add  a  bit  more 
water.  It  must  be  used  up  within 
four  hours,  or  it  gets  too  dry. 


When  baker's  clay  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  Aiko  takes  it  out  of 
the  bowl  and  kneads  it  for  four  to 
live  minutes.  Sister  Laurie,  6, 
helps  with  a  small  piece. 
Brother  Hudson.  12,  watches. 


Laurie,  Aiko  and  Pam, 
a  visiting  friend,  begin  to 
work  on  inverted  pie  pans. 
One  recipe  makes 
eight  to  ten  angels.  Cookie  . 


Paul.      lliulso,,.  Pam.  .1/lv; 
and  Ldiirii  slari     luting  baked 
figures.  Thai's  lite  children's 
dog,  Henry-Clyde. 


The  Lauiers  usually  work  al 
this  ten-foot-long  butcher-block 
kitchen  table.  To  color 
figures,  they  use  poster  paints 
and  Magic  Markers. 


While  Aiko  concentrates 
Paul  shows  Pam  his 
latest  color  scheme. 


Pam  applies  red  paint  to  an 
angel  while  her  next 
figure  bakes  in  the  oven. 


Laurie  luis  decided  to  try 
bright  yellow  on  an  angel. 
Baked  figures  are 
sturdy  and  handle  easily. 


sheets  are  also  good  to 
rk  on.  Metal  buttons  make 
Tvelous  decorations,  are 

ked  ri-iht  ■>;'•'  <\ 


All  kinds  of  kitchen  utensils 
come  in  handy  for  shaping 
and  imprinting  figures. 


Hudson  puts  an  angel  into 
the  oven.  He  bakes  figures  on 
the  same  tin  he  worked  on. 
Figures  should  bake  for  at 
least  an  hour  at  350  degrees. 


Hooks  for  hanging  finished 
figures  are  made  of 
hairpins,  wire  or  paper  clips, 
and  should  be  inserted 
in  figures  before  they  are  baked. 


Children  make  up  ideas  for 
angel  personalities  as  they 
work.  Aiko  and  Hudson  are 
expert  angel  makers.  Simple 
objects,  like  medallions,  are 
made  by  the  younger  children. 


'udson  chooses  a  palette  of  blue, 
Ihnv  and  red  to  partially 
lint  an  angel.  The  children 
tually  leave  some  areas  unpainted 
I  the  natural,  bisque  finish. 


.■\iko  colors  an  an.,,  I 
fisherman  with  Magic  Marker. 
After  painting,  figures  can 
be  sprayed  with  a  clear  fixative 
to  make  them  more  durable. 


This  a»ius!?i:;  crtatioti 
of  Aiko's  is  a 
baseball-player  angel. 


A  completed,  brightly  painted 
angel,  dancing.  For 
complete  details  on  baker's 
clay  and  planning  your  own 
claybake,  turn  to  page  115. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  FRED  LYON 


A^HICH  RUTH  CREATED,  TO  AN  OWL,  A  WIDE  ASSORTMENT  OF  MEDALLIONS  HUNG  ON  A  TINKER-TOY  TREE  AND  A  WREATH 


By  Willetta  Bar-IUan,  Food  Editor 


'hristmas  dinner  is  the 
consummate  feast— the  most 
important  family  gathering  of  the 
year.  Although  the  meaning 
and  spirit  of  Christmas 
dinner  are  universal,  its  menu 
differs  fascinatingly  throughout  the 
world.  And  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  made  up  of  a  world 
of  cultural  traditions,  Christmas 
dinner  is  not  one,  but  many  kinds  of 
feasts.  What  kind  you'll 
be  sitting  down  to  this  Christmas 
depends  not  only  on  where 
you  live— north,  south,  east,  west 
or  beyond  west— but  also  on 
where  your  ancestors  came  from. 
The  New  England  version 
of  Christmas  dinner,  featuring  the 
traditional  turkey  shown  at  right,  has  a 
long  history  which  dates  back  to 
the  Pilgrims  and  is  still  an 
unchallenged  classic.  But  Christmas 
dinner  as  it's  celebrated  in  Hawaii- 
featuring  the  suckling  pig  shown  on 
the  opposite  page— is  every  bit  as 
appropriate.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  colorful  and  exotic  Pacific 
islands'  foods  that  have  been  adapted 
by  the  Pacific  coast  states.  On 
the  following  pages  we  present  four 
other  Christmas  dinners,  from 
four  different  regions  of  the  country. 
Whether  you  choose  to  follow  the 
tradition  of  your  own  heritage  this  year 
or  borrow  from  another  region, 
we  hope  these  dinners  will  enrich  your 
understanding  of  Christmas  dinner, 
U.S.A.  Recipes  on  pages  124  129. 


WELCOME  CUP 
TURKEY     OYSTER  STUFFING     GIBLET  GRAVY 
CAULIFLOWER  CROWN     SQUASH      SPICED  CRANBERRY  SAUCE 
PARKER  HOUSE  ROLLS  RELISHES 
MINCEMEAT  PIE     STUFFED  DATES     COFFEE  OR  TEA 


LOMILOMI  SALMON     MACADAMIA  NUTS 
ROAST  SUCKLING  PIG     SWEET  POTATO-BANANA  BAKE 
CHICKEN  LUAU     LAULAU     BANANA  MUP'FINS 
ABALONE     SCALLIONS     PINEAPPLE-CRANBERRY  RELISH 
CHOCOLATE-PINEAPPLE  FONDUE  TEA 


i 

i 

I 


AI'FETIZKRS 
POACHED  SALMON 
BAKED  BEANS       DILLED  POTATOES  PEAS 
SWEDISH  MEATBALLS 
LUCIA  BUNS        RYE  AND  CARDAMOM  BREADS 
HOLIDAY  RICE  PUDDING  COOKIES 
COFKEE  OH  TEA 


bountiful  Christmas  Eve  smorgasbord  was 
brought  to  the  North-Central  states  by  their  large 
Scandinavian  settlement.  It  was  quickly 
adopted  throughout  the  region  for  the 
flexibility  and  color  of  its  menu,  for  the  casualness 
of  the  buffet-style  service,  and  for 
the  richness  of  its  ingredients— so  appealing 
in  the  cold  climate  of  the  area. 
The  featured  dish  is  Poached  Salmon  surrounded 
by  a  lavish  variety  of  hot  and  cold  dishes. 


SHE-CRAB  SOUP 
HAM  IN  A  CRUST  WITH  SAUCE 
RICE       LIKKER  PUDDING        GREEN  BEANS 
RELISH       WALDORF  SALAD  PICKLES 
BENNE-SEED  BISCUITS 
ORANGE  AMBROSIA  FRUITCAKE 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


^n  the  true  Southern  tradition, 
Christmas  Day  family  dinner  is  celebrated  with 
warm  and  gracious  formality.  The  main  dish. 
Ham  in  a  Crust,  is  a  Southern 
specialty— it  is  not  only  the  best  way  to  preserve 

the  juicy  tenderness  of  the  meat  but 
also  a  very  attractive  way  to  serve  ham.  Other 
regional  specialties  include  She-Crab  Soup 
(  more  of  a  delicacy  than  he-crab, 
says  Southern  folklore)  and  Likker  Pudding. 


I 


PASOLE 
STANDING  RIBS  OF  BEEF 
SPANISH  RICE       TAMALES       ZUCCHINI  WITH  CORN 
AVOCADO-TOMATO  SALAD 
BUNUELOS 
EMPANADITAS  CAPIROTADA 
CHOCOLATE  DE  FIESTA 


^^^om  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Fe  to 
Los  Angeles,  the  Mexican  influence  has  found  its 
way  into  everything,  from  the  names  of  cities 
and  streets  to  customs,  decorations  and  foods. 
Many  of  the  spicy  Mexican  foods  have 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  Southwestern 
diet.  Our  Southwestern  holiday  dinner 
features  a  rugged  regional  favorite. 
Standing  Ribs  of  Beef,  and  several 
festive  Mexican  specialties. 


PICKLED  MUSHROOM  SALAD 
GOOSE  WITH  RAISIN  STUFFING  AND  GRAVY 

BRAISED  VEGETABLES  DUMPLINGS 
HOLIDAY  RELISH       APPLESAUCE  JELLIES 
CLOVERLEAF  ROLLS 
STEAMED  PUDDING       GERMAN  COOKIES 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


L 


[n  the  vast  farm  country  of  the  Midwest, 
Christmas  dinner  reflects  a 
simplicity  of  life  in  the  midst  of  abundance. 

Our  Midwestern  holiday  menu  features 
stuffed  goose,  which  is  a  Middle-European 
favorite  brought  to  the  Midwest  by  its 
19th-century  pioneers.  The  side  dishes, 

such  as  braised  vegetables  and 
dumplings,  and  the  steamed-pudding 
dessert  are  of  German  origin. 


(Recipes  on  pages  12!)- 129) 


SEPARATE  TABLES 


When  there's  standing  room  only  at  the  dinner  table,  presiding  over  their  own 
separate  table  is  a  special  treat  for  children  at  holiday  time  (and  a  happy  solu- 
tion for  the  hostess).  On  these  pages  we  show  two  ideas  for  children's  tables  that 
will  make  their  separate  status  a  real  adventure  and  help  keep  them  on  their 
best  behavior.  Besides  being  economical,  these  tables  are  practical,  portable, 
quickly  set  up  and  easily  stored.  And  in  today's  compressed  living  space,  a 
irtual  necessity  for  big  family  gatherings.  At  the  left,  a  circle  of  red 
vinyl  cloth  on  the  floor  becomes  a  table  that  children  can  play  and 
eat  at  informally  ( great  for  Christmas  picnics).  For  four  children,  we  cut  the 
vinyl  5}/^  feet  in  diameter,  and  quartered  it  with  colored  Scotch  tape  (the  kind 
that's  used  to  wrap  packages).  In  the  center  of  the  circle  is  a  mock  topiary  tree 
made  of  a  9}4-i"ch  Styrofoam  ball  painted  green  atop  a  length  of  one-inch  dowel. 
We  stuck  the  ball  with  coconut-dipped  candy  apples  on  sharpened  sticks  and 
with  wired  cedar  twigs,  from  which  we  hung  medallions  made  of  baker's  clay 
(see  pages  56,  57).  (The  toys  are  from  D/R  International  in  New 

York.)  Below  is  another  way  ^^^^  to  keep  children  amused  while  eating 
i/^^^g  on  their  own:  tables  made  of  pine 
^If^^ boards  on  sawhorses.  We  assembled  our 
own  sawhorses  with  brackets  purchased  in  kits 
lahdiii  $2  per  horse)  at  a  hardware  store.  The  sawhorses  will  come  in  handy  for 
many  household  chores,  and  the  pine  boards  can  be  stored  easily.  The  children 
will  love  their  chairs — sturdy  cardboard  cartons,  painted  bright  scarlet.  And 
in  case  the  party  gets  slightly  out  of  hand,  the  straw  tray,  copper  mugs  and  un- 
breakable Melmac  Dinnerware  by  Prolan  are  durable.  ( For  tips  on  how  to  keep 
children  amused  on  Christmas  Day,  see  page  90.) 


THE  JOURJVAL 


The  first  installment  of  the  spiritual  diary  of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
dealt  with  Angela  Roncalli's  youth,  his  seminary  years  and  his 
ordination  as  a  priest  in  1904.  The  following  portion  of  the  diary 
spans  his  first  years  in  the  priesthood— quiet  years  until  the  onxet 
of  World  War  I— his  consecration  as  a  bishop  and  his  later 
service,  representing  the  Holy  See  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  period  embraced  in  this  installment  goes  forward  from 
the  year  1907,  with  one  exception  :  We  turn  back  to  1902  for  the 
Christmas  meditation  which  the  Pope-to-be  entered  in  his  diary 
on  December  24  of  that  year.  This  refiection,  expressing  so 
vividly  the  profound  feelings  of  an  intensely  devout  young  man, 
explores  the  meaning  of  Christmas  in  such  an  edifying  way  that 
we  felt  justified  in  disturbing  the  chronological  structure  of  the 
diary  to  include  it.  The  Christmas  meditation  is  on  page  68. 

—The  Editors 


My  position  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop,  and  my  teaching 
duties,  which  have  increased  this  year,  .  .  .  determine  the 
character  of  my  whole  life.  .  .  .  My  soul  has  always  been  dis- 
sipated in  a  thousand  little  responsibilities  and  duties.  .  .  . 
One  of  my  chief  faults  consists  in  still  not  having  learned 
to  make  the  right  use  of  time.  ...  As  a  general  rule,  I  will  get 
up  at  half  past  five.  This  means  that  even  if  I  go  to  bed  at 
half  past  eleven  I  shall  have  six  hours'  sleep,  which  ought  to 
be  enough.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  breakfast  I  will  attend  to 
the  duties  of  my  office,  correspondence,  etc.  ...  I  will  read 
the  newspapers  at  times  when  I  have  least  energy  for  other 
things,  after  dinner,  on  my  walks,  for  example,  or  in  any  odd 
moments.  Every  day,  last  thing  at  night,  I  will  read  some 
good  book,  which  will  be  of  use  to  my  soul. 

My  post  as  Bi.shop's  secretary  demands  the  greatest  tact 
and  prudence.  .  .  .  i  rrus*.  speak  little  but  well,  and  know  how 
to  keep  silence,  but  -v  it  hout  ostentation  and  without  becom- 
ing a  bore,  ...  a  wise  -vant!  As  for  what  the  world  may 
say,  ...  let  the  sparrowt  .witter.  — September  1-7,  1907. 

I  still  rote  in  myself  a  lack  of  calm  and  serenity  in  what  I 


do,  although  perhaps  this  is  not  apparent  to  others.  The 
numerous  tasks  assigned  to  me  leave  my  head  and  heart  in 
a  ferment  of  excitement.  .  .  .  Therefore,  more  calm,  more 
orderliness  .  .  .  with  my  religious  practices  of  piety  taking 
precedence  over  everything  else,  cost  what  it  may. 

Just  lately  the  good  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  a 
clearer  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  priest.  I  must 
think  of  myself  as  always  in  the  hands  of  God,  a  victim  ready 
for  the  sacrifice  of  myself,  my  ideas,  my  comforts,  my  honor,  all 
I  have:  what  a  fine  thing  that  would  be,  to  work  untiringly 
and  suffer  in  silence  the  little  setbacks  of  every  day,  without 
resorting  to  extremes  .  .  .  without  complaining  and  without 
losing  the  joy  in  my  soul. — Martinengo,  October  25-31,  1908. 

It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  the  same  negligences 
over  and  over  again,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  so.  .  .  .  All  the 
things  I  have  to  do  confuse  my  brain.  This  will  not  do.  I  must 
do  all  my  work  without  disturbing  the  peace  of  my  soul.  I 
will  just  do  what  I  can.  .  .  . 

Eating  a  little  less  than  usual  will  certainly  do  me  good. 
So  I  will  cut  down  my  portions  by  half,  and  in  general  drink 
little  wine,  and  that  mixed  with  water.  On  second  thought  it 
seems  to  me  I  am  promising  too  much.  However,  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  help  me  to  keep  my  resolves  faithfully,  and  enable  me 
to  find  joy  in  doing  so. — Martinengo,  September  19-25,  1909. 

I  have  read  over  word  for  word  what  I  wrote  and  promised 
last  year,  and  I  start  again  at  the  beginning.  ...  I  must  learn 
to  be  contented  with  what  is  possible,  I  must  remind  myself 
that  the  Lord  takes  everything  into  account,  even  the  word 
that  went  unsaid,  the  glance  that  was  denied,  the  invocation 
and  the  stifled  sigh. 

The  most  precious  treasure  of  my  soul  is  faith,  the  holy, 
pure,  simple  faith  of  my  parents  and  of  the  other  good  old 
folk  in  my  family.— Mar^men^o,  October  2-8,  1910. 

I  am  about  to  enter  the  thirty-second  year  of  my  life.  .  .  . 
How  much  future  will  there  be?  Perhaps  a  very  short  time. 
But  long  or  shoi-t  as  it  may  be.  Lord,  once  more  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  yours. 

I  must  not  try  to  find  or  follow  new  ways  of  doing 


ish  translation  t  1964  by  Geoffrey  Chapman  Ltd.  The  English  edttion  of  The  Journal  of  a  Soul  will  be  published  m  1965  by  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 


OFA  SOUL 


The  Spiritual  Diary 
of  Pope  John  XXIII, 
Part  2 


In  World  War  I,  Angelo  Roncalli  served  in  the  medical  corps  of  the 
Italian  army,  bringing  spiritual  consolation  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 
In  the  photo  above  he  wears  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant-chaplain,  a 
rank  achieved  after  service  on  the  battlefield  as  an  enlisted  man. 

good.  Obedience  has  already  overburdened  me  with  so  many 
occupations  that  my  shoulders  are  sagging  under  the  weight. 
But  I  am  willing  to  bear  this  and  other  burdens.  .  .  .  These 
are  the  years  for  hard  work.  My  Bishop  sets  me  an  example, 
as  he  does  more  than  I.  .  .  . 

Having  to  keep  to  strict  times  for  meals,  with  so  many 
other  things  to  think  about,  has  discouraged  any  greediness 
over  food.  But  my  miserable  body  is  becoming  fat  and  heavy; 
I  am  conscious  of  this,  as  it  reduces  the  physical  agility  which 
also  is  very  necessary  to  me  if  I  am  to  do  good;  moreover,  the 
body  must  be  kept  tamed  lest  it  should  start  to  kick.  .  .  . 
So  I  must  be  very  careful  to  eat  slowly,  not  like  a  greedy  man, 
and  in  general  eat  a  little  less,  and  in  the  evening  very  little. 
The  same  with  drink.  .  .  . 

Although  I  am  just  over  thirty  years  old,  I  begin  to  feel 
some  wear  and  tear  of  the  nerves.  This  will  not  do.  When  I 


feel  irritable,  I  must  think  of  my  own  worthlessness  and  of 
my  duty  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  everyone,  with- 
out passing  harsh  judgments.  .  .  . 

I  care  nothing  for  the  judgments  of  the  world,  even  of  the 
ecclesiastical  world.— Martinengo,  October  13-19,  1912. 

I  wanted  to  rid  myself  of  some  of  the  burden  of  my  respon- 
sibilities and  to  indicate  which  of  these  I  would  prefer  to  re- 
tain. ...  I  will  be  careful  not  to  show  my  preference  for  one 
kind  of  work  rather  than  another.  I  must  proceed,  as  my 
spiritual  director  tells  me,  "with  my  head  in  the  sack  of  Divine 
Providence."  Suppose  the  seven  years  that  have  gone  by  rep- 
resented only  the  abundance  of  God's  gifts  to  me,  and  the 
seven  years  of  famine  were  to  begin  now?  .  .  .  Let  the  purging 
work  of  famine  come,  the  bitterness,  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ing. I  will  accept  them  willingly  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  love  for  Jesus.— Martinengo,  October  19-25,  1913. 

I  do  not  belong  to  myself,  or  to  others;  I  belong  to  my 
Lord  for  life  or  death.  .  .  . 

My  own  natural  disposition,  my  experience  and  my 
present  circumstances  all  indicate  calm,  peaceful  work  for 
me,  far  removed  from  the  field  of  battle,  controversial  action, 
polemics  and  conflict.  .  .  .  But  this  peaceful  disposition  does 
not  mean  pampering  my  self-love,  seeking  my  own  comfort, 
or  mere  acquiescence  in  thoughts,  principles  and  attitudes. 
The  habitual  smile  must  know  how  to  conceal  the  inner  con- 
flict with  selfishness,  which  is  sometimes  tremendous. 

I  have  now  been  a  priest  for  ten  years;  what  will  my  life 
be  in  the  future?  A  mystery  ...  I  foresee  that  with  the  passing 
of  years,  and  perhaps  in  the  near  future,  I  shall  have  many 
struggles  with  my  pride. 

Fantastic  dreams  .  .  .  Thoughts  of  honors,  positions,  etc., 
upset  one's  peace  of  mind,  sap  one's  energies,  and  take  all 
real  joy  and  all  value  and  merit  from  anything  good  one  may 
do.  I  must  think  only  of  remaining  very  humble,  very,  very 
humble,  leaving  everything  else  to  God. 

These  days  of  my  vacation  are  so  melancholy  and  anxious! 
My  revered  Bishop  lies  here  close  (Text  continued  on  page 
9I^.  Turn  the  page  for  Pope  John's  Christmas  Meditation.) 
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A  CHRISTMAS  MEDITATION 
By  POPE  JOHN  XXIII 


Night  has  fallen;  the  clear,  bright  stars  are  sparkling  in  the  cold  air;  noisy,  strident 
voices  rise  to  my  ear  from  the  city,  voices  of  the  revelers  of  this  world  who  celebrate 
with  merrymaking  the  poverty  of  their  Savior.  Around  me  in  their  rooms  my  com- 
panions are  asleep,  and  I  am  still  wakeful,  thinking  of  the  mystery  of  Bethlehem. 
Come,  come,  Jesus,  I  await  you. 

Mary  and  Joseph,  knowing  the  hour  is  near,  are  turned  away  by  the  townsfolk  and 
go  out  into  the  fields  to  look  for  a  shelter.  I  am  a  poor  shepherd,  I  have  only  a  wretched 
stable,  a  small  manger,  some  wisps  of  straw.  1  offer  all  these  to  you,  be  pleased  to  come 
into  my  poor  hovel.  I  offer  you  my  heart;  my  soul  is  poor  and  bare  of  virtues,  the 
straws  of  so  many  imperfections  will  prick  you  and  make  you  weep — but  oh,  my  Lord, 
what  can  you  expect?  This  little  is  all  I  have. 

I  am  touched  by  your  poverty,  I  am  moved  to  tears,  but  I  have  nothing  better  to 
offer  you.  Jesus,  honor  my  soul  with  your  presence,  adorn  it  with  your  graces.  Burn 
this  straw  and  change  it  into  a  soft  couch  for  your  most  holy  body. 

Jesus,  I  am  here  waiting  for  your  coming.  Wicked  men  have  driven  you  out,  and 
the  wind  is  like  ice.  I  am  a  poor  man,  but  I  will  warm  you  as  well  as  I  can.  At  least  be 
pleased  that  1  wish  to  welcome  you  warmly,  to  love  you  and  sacrifice  myself  for  you. 

But  in  your  own  way  you  are  rich,  and  you  see  my  needs.  You  are  a  flame  of 
charity,  and  you  will  purge  my  heart  of  all  that  is  not  your  own  most  holy  Heart.  You 
are  uncreated  holiness,  and  you  will  fill  me  with  those  graces  which  give  new  life  to 
my  soul.  Oh,  Jesus,  come,  1  have  so  much  to  tell  you,  so  many  sorrows  to  confide,  so 
many  desires,  so  many  promises  and  so  many  hopes. 

I  want  to  adore  you,  to  kiss  you  on  the  brow,  oh  tiny  Jesus,  to  give  myself  to  you 
once  more,  for  ever.  Come,  my  Jesus,  delay  no  longer,  come,  be  my  guest. 

Alas!  It  is  already  late,  I  am  overcome  with  sleep  and  my  pen  slips  from  my 
fingers.  Let  me  sleep  a  little,  oh  Jesus,  while  your  Mother  and  St.  Joseph  are  preparing 
the  room. 

I  will  lie  down  to  rest  here,  in  the  fresh  night  air.  As  soon  as  you  come,  the  splendor 
of  your  light  will  dazzle  my  eyes.  Your  angels  will  awaken  me  with  sweet  hymns  of 
glory  and  peace,  and  I  shall  run  forward  with  joy  to  welcome  you  and  to  offer  you 
my  own  poor  gifts,  my  home,  all  the  little  I  have.  I  will  worship  you  and  show  you  all 
my  love  with  the  other  shepherds  who  have  joined  me,  and  with  the  angels  of  Heaven, 
singing  hymns  of  glory  to  your  loving  heart.  December  24,  1902. 


Now  Campbell  brings  you  2  great  farm-country  soups — so 
old-fashioned  they're  new!  They're  like  the  soups  made 
in  farm  kitchens,  hearty  and  homemade-tasting.  We're 
so  sure  you'll  like  them,  we  want  you  to  try  them  free!* 
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New!  Noodles  &  \ 
Ground  Beef  Soup!  | 


3  KINDS  OF  NOODLES  WITH  GROUND  BEEF 
AND  PIECES  OF  TOMATO  IN  BEEF  BROTH 


New  and  different! 
Old  Fashioned 
Vegetable  Soup 


Now  you  can  enjoy  a  new  noodle  soup  that 
looks  and  tastes  like  the  good  soups  made  in 
the  days  when  homemade  noodles  dried  in 
golden  strips  back  of  a  farm-kitchen  stove. 
Campbell's  Noodles  86  Ground  Beef  Soup  is 
brimful  of  noodles,  ground  beef,  tomato  and 
other  vegetables.  Your  family  will  love  it. 


Here's  a  brand-new  kind  of  vegetable  soup. 
A  soup  you'd  make  yourself  if  you  had  a  big, 
back-yard  vegetable  patch.  Ten  kitchen-cut 
garden  vegetables  and  pearls  of  macaroni  in 
a  clear  beef-and-vegetable  broth.  A  whole- 
some soup — the  kind  a  farm-country  wife 
would  have  made  for  her  big,  hungry  family. 


:Lt.  FASHIOlffi: 

VEGETABLE 


♦Free  offer!  Here's  how  you  can  get  both  new  soups  tree! 

Buy  one  can  each  of  Campbell's  new  soups— Noodles  &  Ground  Beef  and  Old  Fashioned  Vegetable.  Send  the  labels  with 
your  name  and  address  and  the  price  you  paid  to:  NEW  SOUPS,  BOX  666,  SPRING  PARK,  MINN.  We'll  refund  your  pur- 
chase price  in  cash!  Limit— 1  refund  per  family.  Offer  expires  January  31,  1965.  Void  if  restricted  or  prohibited  by  law. 


Which  hand  wore  the  rubber  dove? 


To  prove  Ivory  Liquid's  mildness, 
Mrs.  McCausland  has  washed  dishes 
for  30  days  with  one  hand  gloved. 
Can  you  tell  which  oner 


Now.  here's  dramatic  proof  of  Ivory  Liquid's  amazing 
mildness— proof  that  this  gentle  detergent  can  help 
your  hands  stay  soft  and  young-looking. 

Mrs.  George  McCausland  regularly  washes  dishes  for 
a  family  of  six  in  her  home  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  She 
noiTnally  uses  Ivory  Liquid.  Although  she  doesn't  usu- 
ally wear  rubber  gloves,,  for  this  test  vve  asked  her  to 
wear  just  one  whenever  she  washed  dishes.  After  30 
da--      "  Ir  o'-  the  unretouched  photo  above. 

'  i  ji  .h  hand  wore  the  glove?  "The  right 


one,"  says  Mrs.  McCausland,  "but  even  /  can't  see  any 
difference."  Actually,  it  would  take  a  cai-eful  examina- 
tion thi-ough  a  magnifying  glass  to  tell  them  apaill 

Make  the  Rubber  Glove  Test  and  prove  to  yourself 
how  mild  Ivory  Liquid  is.  Just  wash  dishes  as  you 
oi-dinai'ily  do,  with  the  addition  of  one  mbber  glove. 
Notice  how  pure,  white,  and  creamy  this  liquid  is. 
What  rich  suds  it  makes.  How  soft  and  smooth  it  leaves 
your  skin.  Make  this  test  and  you'll  stay  with  Ivory 
Liquid  — the  detergent  with  the  gentle  first  name! 


I  SE  IVOR^  LIOIID.V.ND  LIKE  ITS  MILDNESS  TO  HANDS  THAN  AN^   OIIII  K  I  )IS  11 W  ASI 1 1 N  (i  LIULID 


THE 
SENSE 

OF 
SCENT 


The  man  sniffing  the  strip  of 
blotter,  below,  is  one  of  the  leading 
"noses"  of  the  perfume  industry. 
He  is  A.  L.  van  Ameringen,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  International 
Flavors  &  Fragrances,  Inc.,  and  the 
blotter  is  pertinent  to  him  because 
it  has  been  saturated  with 
perfume— the  traditional  way 
professional  "noses"  evaluate 
fragrance.  Mr.  van  Ameringen  points 
out  that  women  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  household  roles  qualify  as 


BLEND 


RIPE 


Restaurateur  Henri  Soule,  whose  Le  Pavilion 

is  one  of  the  world's  great  restaurants, 

can  tell  in  a  sniff  whether  all  the  ingredients  in  a 

sauce  have  been  blended  to  perfection.  Like 

a  perfect  sauce,  a  perfectly  blended  perfume  is  the 

sum  of  its  parts.  One  of  the  newest  of 

these,  Jean  Desses'  Kalispera,  is  a  marvelously 

mysterious  blend  of  floral  scents.  Others  with  the 

same  quality  are  Corday's  Possession, 

Revlon's  Intimate,  Carven's  Ma  Griff e. 


For  75  years  the  Ferrari  family  has  owned 

a  large  fruit  and  vegetable  market  on  New  York's 

Lexington  Avenue  that  Willie  Ferrari  now 

runs  with  the  help  of  14  other  Ferraris.  To  Willie's 

knowledgeable  nose,  ripeness  is  the  essence 

of  fruit  at  its  peak.  And  it  is  this  wonderful 

ripe,  sun-warmed  quality  that's 

found  in  fruit-based  perfumes  like  Marcel  Rochas' 

Femme  and  such  others  as  Nina  Ricci's 

Fille  d'Eve,  Revillon's  Detchema. 


,.  "noses"  too.  What  woman  doesn't 
.  «njoy  (and  evaluate)  the  "squish" 
[of  coffee  aroma  that  escapes  the 
freshly  opened  can ;  the  scent  that 
rises,  genielike,  in  a  plume  of  steam 
from  a  freshly  brewed  cup  of  tea? 
-j^nd  Mr.  van  Ameringen  reminds  us 
tliat  perfumes  can  and  should  be 
•judged  the  same  way.  To  prove  our 
case,  we  asked  eight  "noses"  to  provide 
us  with  a  key  word  that  defines 
perfection  in  their  fields— the  scents 
of  their  specialties  are  familiar  to 
all  women.  Here,  and  on  the  next  pages, 
words  and  fragrances  that  we  hope 
will  excite  your  own  sense  of  scent. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  ELBERT  BUDIN 


AROMA 


HEADY 


GREEN 


Herman  Lane  is  president  of  Lane,  Ltd.,  a  family 

business  that  for  three  generations  has 

blended  some  of  the  finest,  most  expensive  smoking 

tobaccos  in  the  world.  His  nose 

seeks  the  perfect  blend  of  tobaccos  that 

smell  marvelous  from  light-up  to  afterglow. 

Like  the  pervading  scent  of  freshly  lighted 

tobacco:  Caron's  Le  Tabac  Blond. 

Others  are  F.  Millot's  Crepe 

de  Chine,  Coty's  L'Origan,  Ciro's  Danger. 


Wine  consultant  and  lecturer  Robert  Misch, 

who  is  chairman  of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society  of 

New  \'ork  and  a  Chevalier  du  Tastevin, 

finds  that  the  smell  of  wine  can  sometimes  be  as 

delightfully  intoxicating  as  the  taste. 

And  like  a  good,  sophisticated  wine,  a  good, 

sophisticated  perfume  goes  gaily  to 

your  head.  Givenchy's  L'Interdit  will,  and  so  will 

these  others:  Gres's  Cabochard, 

Max  Factor's  Hypnotique,  Patou's  Cocktail  Dry. 


As  a  Cub  Scout,  young  Carey  MacDonald  has 

learned  to  expxjse  his  nose  to  the  exhilarating  smells 

of  the  forest.  Green  is  the  word  he  uses  to 

describe  them.  It's  the  same  intermingling  of  green, 

cool-based  scents — moss,  ferns, 

leaves  and  myriad  herbs  and  flowers— that  gives 

the  woodsy  quality  to  a  perfume  like 

Dior's  new  Diorling.  Others  with  the  same  quality 

are  Prince  Matchabelli's  Golden 

Autumn,  Avon's  Rapture,  Faberge's  Woodhue. 


DELICATE 


BOUQUET 


CLEAN 


illiam  Felton,  president  of  H.  P.  Thomson,  Inc., 
le  of  the  largest  tea  importers  in  the 
■untry,  makes  frequent  trips  all  over  the  world 
sniff  tea  leaves.  Delicacy  is  the 
lality  his  nose  is  most  on  the  scent  of — even  in 
:otic  Oriental  blends.  Like  a  fine  tea, 
le  perfume  carries  exotic  scents  lightly.  Fresh 
id  stimulating  as  green  tea:  Balmain's 
ent  Vert.  Others  are:  Lanvin's  My  Sin,  Yardley's 
lair,  Nettie  Rosenstein's  Odalisque. 


Floriculturist  Sam  Windsor  comes  from  a 

professional  flower-raising  family,  and  has  been  a 

florist  for  45  years.  In  making  an 

arrangement,  he  considers  not  only  color  and 

shape  but  the  harmonious  blending 

of  flower  scents.  This  special  "bouquet,"  like  a 

medley  of  fresh  flower  scents,  is  the 

essence  of  the  famous  perfume  Chanel  No.  5.  Others 

of  similar  quality  are  Hermes'  Caleche, 

Guerlain's  Chant  d'Aromes,  Arden's  My  Love. 


Seaman  Walter  Ellis  has  spent  close  to  fifty  years 

sailing  the  seven  seas  and  inhaling  the 

wonderful,  tangy  cleanness  of  fresh  sea  air.  Many  of 

the  light,  citrusy  fragrances  men 

like  (and  women  like  to  borrow)  have  a  refreshing 

quality  that  is  akin  to  being  surrounded 

by  clean,  bracing  sea  air.  Dana's  Canoe  is  a  current 

favorite  to  buy  for  a  favorite  man  and  for 

a  favorite  woman  to  steal  from  him.  Others  are  4711 

and  Roger  &  Gallet's  Jean  Marie  Farina. 


iding  the  elephant  foot  (top 
left)  a  fake  ponyskin  overblouse  and 
pants  of  Burlington  Mills's 
cotton-backed  rayon  pile.  Black  banding 
is  Franken's  long-haired  rabbit 
fur  {$3.95  a  yard).  The  top  is 
Vogue  Design  5860;  pants,  3011. 


On  the  spot  with  leopard  (top  right) 
a  snake-patterned  overblouse  of 
Burlington  Mills's  cotton-backed  rayon 
pile  and  slim,  straight  pants 
of  Milliken  s  foam-backed  rayon  and 
acetate.  Overblouse,  Vogue  Design 
6056 ;  pants,  6427.  Courreges  baby  cap 
by  Emme.  Boots  by  Capezio. 


With  wild  dog  in  hand  {bottom  left) 
hand-knit  leopard-patterned  sweater  of 
Reynolds'  Versailles  yarn 
with  leopard-print  pants  of  Burlington 
Mills's  cotton-backed  rayon  pile. 
Sweater,  Journal  Design  41,  Pants, 
Vogue  Design  3011.  Bracelet,  DeNicola. 


Propped  on  the  zebra  {bottom 
right)  two-piece  snake-printed  pajamas 
of  Gourdon's  silk  twill, 
topped  by  a  tunic  of  Amity's 
imported  brown  cotton  velveteen.  Vogue 
Design  6413.  Silk  scuffs,  Battani. 


Leopard  underfoot  {opposite) 
tiger-printed  culottes  of  Bianchini,  Ferier's 
silk  shantung,  topped 
by  a  sleeveless  overblouse  of  Janice 
Leathers'  tiger-stenciled 
calfskin.  Vogue  Design  1310. 
Bracelet,  KJL.  Satin  flats  by  Capezio. 
For  pattern  information,  see  page  112. 
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Conquering  all  quarry  (above)  fake-broadtail 
paulsuit.  of  Burlington  Mills's  cotton-hacked  rayon 
pile.  Blouse  and  jacket  lining  are  of  Bianchini. 
Ferier's  silk  satin  {add  a  matching  sash). 
Pants  and  blouse.  Vogue  Design  1348;  jacket.  5896. 
Earrings  by  KJL.  Shoes  by  Herbert  Levine. 

With  glowering  pet  (opposite)  a  slinky  leopard-print 
dress  of  crinkle  crepe.  The  matching  overskirt  is 
made  from  two  lengths  of  silk  chiffon  attached 
to  a  waistband.  Both  fabrics  by  Bianchini, 
Ferier.  Dress,  Vogue  Design  5881.  Shoes  by 
Capezio.  For  pattern  information,  see  page  112. 


'^MIES  COURTESY  THE  BALLAHTINE'S  SCOTCH  TROPHV  COLLECTION. 
r-^UP  BY  PABLO  FOR  ELIZABETH  AROEIT. 
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THE  SECOND  OF  THREE  PARTS 


THOUSAND 
DOORS 


By  ABRAHAM  ROTHBERG 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PART  I:  Warren  Stone,  an  American  literary  agent  in  search  of 
publishing  properties  in  Communist  Yugoslavia,  finds  himself  suddenly  entangled  in 
a  Cold  War  net  of  murder  and  intrigue.  His  first  night  there,  a  young  man  bearing  a 
message  from  the  country's  most  famous  writer  and  ex-hero,  Konstantin  Karst,  is 
murdered  in  Stone's  hotel  room.  A  sinister  police  inspector  named  Doctor  Decant 
accuses  Stone  of  being  a  spy,  and  the  next  day,  on  his  way  to  the  police  office  for  another 
interview,  he  is  nearly  run  down  by  a  wildly  careening  limousine.  Even  members 
of  the  American  embassy— "cultural  attache"  Michael  Townsend  and  "economic 
counselor"  Maxim  Grout— seem  more  interested  in  questioning  his  motives  than  in 
offering  protection.  Badgered  by  both  the  Americans  and  the  Yugoslavs,  Stone  finally 
manages  to  see  Eleanor  Hvar,  an  attractive  translator  tvho  has  been  recommended  by 
Decani.  Through  her  Stone  hopes  to  see  Karst,  who  is  in  seclusion  and  is  rumored  to 
have  written  an  anti-Communist  book.  At  their  meeting,  while  in  Belgrade's  famous 
park,  Kalemegdan,  Stone  and  Eleanor  are  attacked  by  two  men,  whom  Stone  recognizes  — 
one  he  calls  "totem  pole"  and  has  seen  outside  Decani' s  office;  the  other,  "loden  coal," 
has  been  following  Stone.  Beating  them  off,  and  taking  loden  coal's  briefcase  in  the 
process.  Stone  goes  with  Eleanor  back  to  her  home.  .  .  . 

Stone  paid  the  cab  driver  and  watched  him  drive  off  down 
the  street.  Then  he  followed  Eleanor  Hvar  through  the  gate 
and  into  the  house.  They  sat  in  the  living  room,  with  only 
one  small  lamp  lit.  Stone  had  fought  like  a  cornered  ani- 
mal, not  merely  trying  to  stay  alive  and  unhurt,  but  wanting 
to  kill  them,  grind  their  faces  into  the  earth,  especially  when 
they  had  threatened  Eleanor  Hvar.  As  a  foot  fallen  asleep 
comes  painfully  awake  when  stamped  on,  his  feeling  for  the 
dark,  somber-faced  woman  who  now  sat  absent-eyed  across 
from  him  had  come  swiftly  to  the  surface  with  the  encounter. 

She  left  the  room  and  came  back  with  a  bottle  and 
glasses.  "Thank  you.  Mister  Stone,  for  saving  my  life." 

"It  was  nothing,  Miss  Hvar,"  he  said,  taking  the  same 
moving-picture  tone,  "fair  maidens  in  distress  seem  to  be 
my  specialty." 

"They  are?" 

"They  are,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  be  theirs." 
She  turned  her  face  halfway  and  drank  her  drink,  and  he 
followed  suit.  Back  in  her  chair,  she         (contitiued  on  page  82) 
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carefully  arranged  her  legs  and  skir!^. 
aiid  lighted  a  new  cigarette.  'I'hc  .lU' 
lions,  he  iuiew,  would         !■         '  '\  ho 
were  they,   Mister    -      >  did 
they  want?" 

What  did  he  know  o!  ii-.  .  that 
he  was  instinctively  drawn  lo  her  and 
wanted  to  trust  her? 

"Probably,"  Stone  said,  "those  two 
men  work  for  Doctor 
Decani,  your  so-called 
police  inspector." 

"No,"   she  said,  "I 
don't  think  so." 

"Because  they  tried 
to  kill  you  too?" 

"And  what  do  you 
mean  by  that,  Mister 
Stone?" 

"That  you  must  work 
with  or  for  Doctor  De- 
cani, Miss  Hvar,"  Stone 
replied.  "You're  the  first 
person  with  whom  he 
makes  an  appointment 
for  me.  It  seems  obvious 
that  you  are  to  be  -  how 
shall  I  put  it?  my 
literary  watchdog." 

"Not  a  very  flattering 
figure  of  speech.  I  have 
been  called  a  bitch  be- 
fore. Mister  Stone,  hut 
never  in  ciuite  t  hat  vvay ," 
she  said,  solemn  and 
sardonic.  "But  if  then 
work  for  Doctor  De- 
cani, and  so  do  I,  why 
should  they  try  to  kill 
me?" 

Stone  threw  up  his 
hands.  "Who  knows?  I 
don't.  A  bluflf,  an  act, 
maybe,  to  make  me 
think  so  and  trust  you. 
Perhaps  they  were  even 
willing . . ." 

He  stopped.  ".  .  .  to 
sacrifice  me?"  she  fin- 
ished the  sentence  for 
him. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  they  wanted 
to  kill  either  of  us.  At 
least  not  to  begin  with, 
but  I  think  matters  got 
out  of  hand.  If  they'd 
been  hidden,  or  even 
careful,  I  wouldn't  have 
noticed  them.  But  they 
deliberately  made  a 
show." 

"Then  what  did  they 
want?" 

"To  scare  me,  I  think. 
I'm  not  sure." 

"Are  you  scared.  Mis- 
ter Stone?" 

"Certainly." 

"You  didn't  fight  as  if  you  were 
afraid." 

"You  fought  a  good  fight  yourself." 

"This  is  the  Balkans,"  she  rasped. 
"We  don't  reserve  killing  only  for  men. 
We  kill  men,  women  and  children.  .And 
men,  women  and  children  kill.  We've 
even  been  known  to  kill  the  unborn." 

"The  Balkans  are  not  alone  in  any  of 
that,"  Stone  retorted  sharjdy.  He  drank, 
and  the  rest  of  the  whiskey  plunged 
hotly  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach.  Fatigue 
overpowered  him,  and  his  head  seemed 
suddenly  a  foreign  weight,  too  heavy  for 
his  neck  and  shoulders  to  carry.  It 
nodded,  i:hen  drooj)ed,  and  Stone  leaned 


forward,  letting  it  fall,  face  down,  into 
his  hands. 

Stone  heard  her  get  up  and  go  to  the 
desk.  The  receiver  clicked,  a  dial  tone 
whined,  then  the  paced  sounds  of  dialing 
slaccatoed  in  the  silent  room.  He  recog- 
nized only  the  words  Ihirior  Decani  and 
Petar  a  few  moments  apart,  the  rest  was 
a  blur  of  foreign  language,  but  he  did  not 
lift  his  head  to  look  at  her;  he  didn't  even 
listen.  When  her  perfume,  warmed  and 
chastened  b\-  the  smell  of  her  clothes  and 


row,"  she  said  after  a  while,  so  coolly  in- 
different that  he  knew  it  was  important. 
The  massaging  stopped,  and  Stone 
waited  for  what  he  knew  was  coming. 
First,  her  fingers  began  their  healing 
probing  once  again,  then  her  voice  was 
like  a  caress:  "Why  don't  you  go  to  see 
him,"  — there  was  only  the  slightest  groj)- 
ing  for  his  name  -"Warren?  Get  Karst's 
manuscript  and  then  give  it  to  me?" 

"Manuscript?"  He  was  so  tired  and 
disappointed,  it  wasn't  even  difficult  to 
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body,  enveloped  him,  he  knew  she  had 
finished  talking  and  was  close.  Hesi- 
tantly, her  hands  touched  his  hair,  then 
strong  fingers  kneaded  the  back  of  his 
neck.  "I  called  Decani,"  she  seemed  to 
he  talking  from  a  disiam  and  so  softly 
that  he  had  to  .strain  ti,  licai-.  ''l  told  him 
what  ha|)|)ene(l  al    Kalenicudan.  Those 

told  him  where  you  had  seen  the  tall,  thin 
one.  He  said  he  didn't  know  who  they 
were,  but  he  would  find  out." 

The  fingers  pauserl,  then  skillfully  be- 
gan to  massage  his  shoulders,  loosening 
tiglitcned  knots  of  muscle.  "You  have 
your  aijpoinlment  with   Karst  tomor- 


feign.  "Has  Karst  got  a  manuscript?" 

She  handed  him  a  small  slip  of  paper 
on  which  was  written  an  address.  "Kon- 
stantin  Karst,  66  Kragujevac  Street, 
2  p.iw." 

Eleanor  Hvar  gazed  at  him  for  a 
long  time,  her  face  so  close  to  his,  his 
e\-es  hurt  to  focus  on  it.  "Konstantin 
Karst,"  she  said  slowly,  "is  no  concern 
of  yours,  Warren."  This  time  she  spoke 
his  name  with  authority. 

"I've  never  escn  met  the  man." 

"Karst  has  written  a  book  that  we 
want .  .  .  that  we  dont  want  published." 

"We?"  he  said.  "You  and  Doctor 
Decani?" 


"We  means  the  government,  the 
people." 

"Karst,  then,  is  not  a  person?" 

Her  hands  fell  away  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  she  stepped  back  from  his 
chair.  Stone  stood  up,  making  a  con- 
scious effort  not  to  sway.  "I'm  sorry," 
he  said. 

"You  mean,  you  won't  give  me  the 
manuscript,  Warren?" 

"I  don't  have  any  manuscript, 
Eleanor.  You  is  what  I  was  sorry  about." 

"The  telephone  call?" 
"No,"  he  answered 
grimly,  "the  request." 
Swiftly  he  pulled  her  to 
him,  and  kissed  her 
mouth.  She  made  no 
move  to  push  him  away, 
but  she  was  unrespon- 
sive. 

"It  was  my  job,"  she 
said,  "my  duty." 

Duty  again.  He  let 
her  go.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"that  wasn't  duty.  It 
was  my  pleasure."  Stone 
wanted  to  tell  her  that 
then  it  would  be  his  job, 
liin  duty,  to  keep  the 
manuscript  and  to  see 
it  published  as  a  book. 
But  such  words  had  dis- 
turbed him  for  a  long 
while,  and  twice  today 
Eleanor  Hvar's  and 
Maxim  Grout's  devo- 
tion to  "their  jobs"  and 
to  "doing  their  duty" 
made  the  e.xpressions 
doubly  disquieting. 

He  asked  her  to  phone 
for  a  taxi,  and  while  she 
did,  laid  the  loden  coat's 
briefcase  on  the  desk  in 
front  of  her  and  slammed 
his  fist  angrily  down  on 
the  lock.  It  sprang  open. 
Inside  were  three  guns, 
a  Luger,  a  Beretta  and 
a  Webley-Vickers,  as 
international  an  arsenal 
as  Eleanor  Hvar's  book 
collection.  There  were 
several  boxes  of  ammu- 
nition for  them  and  two 
Americaii  pineapple- 
type  hand  grenades. 
Stone  took  the  Luger 
out,  loaded  it,  and  stuck 
it  into  his  belt. 

"W"hat's  that  for?" 
she  asked  as  she  put  the 
phone  down. 

"Next  time,"  he  said, 
"Decani's  men  or  who- 
ever, I  won't  be  caught 
off  guard." 

She  looked  unhappy. 
"This  is  not  a  game,  you 
know." 

"That  point  has  al- 
ready been  made." 

"You'd  better  be  careful,  Warren, 
very  careful,"  she  said,  in  almost  the 
same  words  and  tone  of  combined 
menace  and  concern  with  which  Grout 
had  bid  him  farewell  only  a  few  hours 
earlier.  Fatigue,  hunger  and  irony  com- 
bined to  make  him  lightheaded,  and 
Stone  began  to  laugh.  Eleanor  Hvar 
was  offended.  "It's  not  funny,"  she  said, 
and  strode  toward  the  front  of  the 
house.  Stone  picked  up  the  briefcase 
and  followed  her  into  the  vestibule  to 
wait  for  the  taxi. 

There  was  silence  until,  trying  to  re- 
vive a  more  natural  atmosphere,  Stone' 


•ommented,  "I  wonder  how 
hdse  kids  could  hear  anything 
vith  that  jukebox  noise  going 
md  that  tfisting." 

A  sly  grin  lightened  Elea- 
.,ior  Hvar's  face.  "I  screamed 
or  help." 

"Oh,  I  thought  that  was  me 
creaming." 

"No.  You  roared— like  an 
ingry  bull.  You  didn't 
icream." 

"That  must  have  been  a 
ood  yell,"  Stone  said. 

Just  then  the  taxi  tooted  its 
lorn  softly.  In  spite  of  his  ob- 
ections,  she  came  out  to  give 
;he  driver  instructions  for  him 
f/h\\e  he  peered  into  the  dark- 
less and  held  the  Luger  at  the 
•eady,  hidden  behind  the 
oden  coat's  briefcase. 

Though  a  crescent  moon 
nade  the  atmosphere  even 
nore  Balkan  than  it  was,  all 
>vas  calm,  the  night  was  quiet, 
and  no  one  was  visible  on  the 
street. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  cab. 
Stone  asked  Eleanor,"  Will  you 
have  dinner  with  me  tomor- 
row night?" 

Her  uncertainty  was  obvi- 
ous, then  slowly  she  nodded. 
The  cab  drew  away,  and  Stone 
looked  out  to  watch  her  walk 
back  into  the  house. 

As  she  clo.sed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  he  wondered  if  she 
had  consented  because  that 
would  be  after  his  appoint- 
ment with  Karst. 

The  hotel  was  all  lit  up, 
people  were  drinking  at  the 
bar  and  in  the  coffee  shop,  and 
from  the  tavern  below  came 
the  sounds  of  jazz  music. 
Though  it  seemed  like  two  in 
the  morning.  Stone  realized 
that  it  was  actually  only  ten 
o'clock. 

He  stopped  at  the  desk  to 
get  his  key  and  order  some 
dinner  sent  up  to  his  room. 
At  the  desk  he  found  a 
letter  from  his  partner,  Sam 
Gordon,  waiting  for  him.  On 
his  floor  he  saw  a  man  in  the 
little  alcove  salon  sitting  in  a 
modern  red  lounge  chair,  coat 
collar  turned  up,  hat  tilted 
over  his  face,  apparently 
asleep.  Stone  took  the  Luger 
out  again  and  clicked  off  the 
safety. 

"Stt)ne,"  a  muffled  voice 
called'.  ' 

StorT^  turned,  the  Luger 
aimed  'arid  ready.  It  was 
Maxim  "Grout.  Stone  tucked 
the  pistol  back  into  his  belt, 
and  Grout  followed  him  si- 
lently down  the  corridor. 
When  Stone  pushed  the  door 
open,  ciiaos  greeted  him.  Ev- 
erythin^+iad  been  overturned. 
Closets  were  opened,  the  con- 
tents of  drawers  had  been  spilled 
over  the  floors,  suitcases  were  jack- 
knifed  wide,  and  the  mirrors  turned 
facing  the  wall.  The  bed  was  torn  up 
and,  as  the  open  French  windows 
swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  night 
breeze,  little  puffs  of  down  came  out 
of  the  slit  pillows.  Grout  went  swiftly 
across  the  room  and  out  on  the  bal- 
cony, then  he  came  back  and  closed 
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the  French  windows  behind  him.  In  his 
hand  was  a  heavy  iron  bar  with  a 
curv'ed  end  sharpened  to  a  spear  point. 
It  looked  like  a  longshoreman's  loading 
hook. 

"Some  of  your  boys'  work?"  Stone 
asked,  looking  at  the  shambles  around 
him.  Grout  looked  hurt,  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Looks  like  you're  the  target  for 


tonight.  Warren,"  Grout  said  sympa- 
thetically. "And  like  they  really  mean 
business,"  he  added,  holding  up  the 
longshoreman's  hook. 

"Sit  down,  Maxim,"  Stone  replied 
shortly.  "What's  on  your  mind?  You 
didn't  come  here  at  this  time  of  night 
just  to  chat." 

"No,"  Grout  said,  and  Stone  could 
see  his  feelings  were  hurt,   "but  I 


might  have."  He  seemed  reluctant  to 
continue.  "Come  on  out  on  the  bal- 
cony," he  spoke  up  finally,  "I'll  show 
you  where  I  found  that  hook."  He 
turned  out  the  lights,  opened  the  French 
windows,  and  they  both  stood  out  on 
the  small  balcony. 

"Warren,  I've  been  sent  to  see  you 
officially,  and  I  didn't  want  to  talk  in 
there  because  the  room  (continued) 
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may  be,  probably  is,  wired.  There  was 
a  meeting  at  the  embassy  this  afternoon. 
Townsend  told  the  staff  that  if  anyone 
got  a  manuscript  from  you,  or  from  any- 
one else,  written  by  Konstantin  Karst, 
it  was  to  be  turned  over  to  him  imme- 
diately. What's  more,  no  one  is  to  send 
any  manuscript  out  by  diplomatic  pouch 
for  you  without  consulting  him  first." 

"Can  he  make  that  stick?" 

Grout  nodded.  "I  was  also  instructed 
to  tell  you  that  you  are  to  surrender  any 
manuscript  from  Konstantin  Karst  di- 
rectly to  Townsend  or  me." 

"That's  the  second  offer  I've  had  this 
evening,  and  in  some  ways,  many  ways, 
the  second  best." 

"Decani's  translator?" 

"Yes." 

"It  figures.  I'll  bet  she  was  beautiful." 
Grout  took  his  pipe  out  and  began  to 
pack  it  with  tobacco.  "Townsend  knows 
you're  going  to  see  Karst  tomorrow.  He 
wants  the  manuscript  right  afterward." 

"Who  elected  Townsend  President?" 
Stone  asked  angrily.  "I  didn't.  I'm  an 
American  citizen  here  on  legitimate  busi- 
ness. I  don't  take  orders  from  him,  or 
from  the  CIA." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  get  the  manu- 
script out  of  the  country  without  the 
diplomatic  pouch."  Grout  lit  up,  his 
match  making  a  small  eye  of  fiame  in  the 
night.  "We  could  take  your  passport 
away,"  he  said  softly,  "in  the  national 
interest." 

"You  just  try  that.  I  know  a  couple  of 
people,  too,  and  I'll  make  a  stink  in  the 
papers  and  in  Congress  that  will  make 
you  wish  you  hadn't  been  born,"  Stone 
raged.  "First  you  come  here  and  try  to 
order  me  around,  then  you  try  to  bribe 
me,  and  now  you  threaten  me.  You 
think  I'm  a  fool  or  a  scoundrel  or  a  cow- 
ard. Well,  I  may  be  all  three,  but  not 
this  trip.  If  you'd  had  any  brains,  you'd 
simply  have  guaranteed  me— in  writ- 
ing—the integrity  of  Konstantin  Karst's 
te.\t.  That  would  have  done  the  trick. 
The  fact  that  that's  the  one  thing  you've 
avoided  doing  means  that's  e.xactly  what 
you  don't  want." 

"Why  don't  you  sleep  on  it.  Warren, 
before  you  give  me  an  answer." 

"Was  this  your  idea,  Ma.xim?" 

Grout  shook  his  head  slowly.  "No," 
he  said.  "I  suggested  guaranteeing  the 
text,  and  they  said  no.  It's  out  of  my 
hands." 

Back  in  the  room,  Stone  angrily  re- 
counted the  afternoon's  events,  the 
battle  at  Kalemegdan,  Eleanor  Hvar's 
offer  and  the  call  to  Decani;  then, 
though  he  couldn't  say  why,  Stone 
talked  about  a  bronze  sculpture  he  had 
seen  on  her  desk.  As  he  described  it, 
Grout  snapped  his  fingers.  "Mirko  Sut- 
njak,"  he  said,  "that's  his  sculpture." 

"She  said  that  was  her  husband's 
name,  I  think,  but  he's  been  dead  for  a 
long  time." 

Grout's  glance  was  odd,  stunned. 
"Eleanor  Sutnjak  tonight,"  he  marveled, 
after  a  long  silence,  "and  Konstantin 
Karst  tomorrow." 

"An  honor  and  a  privilege?" 

"You  don't  know  how  much.  War- 
ren," Grout  said,  like  a  sleepwalker. 
"This  gets  more  and  more  complicated. 
I  think  you're  getting  in  over  your  head, 
Warren,  way  over  your  head." 

"I  have  been  all  along." 

Grout  leaned  his  head  against  the 
back  of  his  chair.  "Eleanor  Sutnjak,"  he 
repeated,  "Eleanor  Sutnjak."  The  exal- 


tation drained  slowly  out  of  his  face  and 
left  it  porous  with  sadness.  "Mirko 
Sutnjak,"  he  went  on,  "was  once  Kon- 
stantin Karst's  best  friend.  They  were 
two  of  the  brightest  young  hopefuls  of 
their  generation:  Karst  in  literature, 
Sutnjak  in  painting  and  sculpture.  They 
went  to  prison  together,  and  when  they 
came  out  they  were  Party  leadership 
together." 

"And?"  Stone  coaxed. 

"And?  When  the  Nazis  attacked 
Yugoslavia,  Sutnjak  didn't  wait  for  the 
Party  line  to  change  on  June  twenty- 
second,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  in- 
vaded. He  organized  guerrillas,  sabotage, 
fighting.  In  the  winter  of  'Forty-one,  the 
Party  sent  him  to  Dalmatia  and  Karst 
to  Montenegro.  Sutnjak's  job  was  to  set 
up  supply  lines  and  escape  routes  from 
the  Dalmatian  Coast  through  Bosnia 
into  Serbia,  then  join  Karst  in  Monte- 
negro. 

"Montenegrins  are  tough  and  savage, 
and  proud  of  it.  They  were  the  only  peo- 
ple in  this  part  of  the  world  the  Turks 
couldn't  conquer.  Their  mountains  are  a 
natural  stronghold,  and  they  have  a  long 
history  of  guerrilla  warfare.  So  Karst's 
job,  in  organizing  them  against  the  Ital- 
ians, could  have  been  an  overwhelming 
success.  Except  for  zeal,  and  Karst  was 
always  a  zealot." 

His  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  Grout  re- 
lit it  before  continuing.  "The  Italians 
weren't  the  Germans,  and  the  Chetniks 
and  the  Partisans,  under  Karst  and 
Svftnjak,  combined  and  damn  near 
cleared  their  troops  out  of  Montenegro. 
But  the  moment  it  looked  like  the  battle 
was  won,  they  quarreled  among  them- 
selves. At  first,  Karst  tried  persuading 
the  Chetniks.  When  he  couldn't  and 
since  time  was  short,  he  tried  force,  and 
also  went  ahead  reorganizing  parts  of  the 
area  they  controlled  along  Communist 
lines. 

"Montenegrins  don't  force  easily.  Bru- 
tality and  harshness  only  stiffen  their 
backbones.  A  small  civil  war  broke  out. 
Here  things  get  murky.  Chetniks  out- 
numbered Karst's  men  by  far,  and  he  set 
out  to  equalize  their  forces.  He  had  some 
of  his  people  make  a  number  of  bloody, 
horrible  raids  on  the  Italians  who  were 
holed  up  in  the  cities,  and  deliberately 
made  the  raids  look  like  Chetnik  opera- 
tions to  bring  Italian  retaliation  down  on 
their  heads. 

"Sutnjak  was  against  the  whole 
scheme.  He  argued  for  a  common  front 
with  the  Chetniks,  insisting  that  Karst's 
methods  would  only  alienate  the  whole 
province,  and  eventually  drive  the  Chet- 
niks into  collaborating  with  the  Italians. 
Which,  of  course,  was  exactly  what  did 
happen.  In  the  mountains,  when  you're 
illegal  and  hiding  out  all  the  time,  such 
a  quarrel  is  hard  to  keep  private.  In 
time,  all  the  men  knew  where  the  two  of 
them  stood,  and  had  taken  sides.  You're 
cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  dirty,  and  tempers 
are  short.  One  day,  after  a  particularly 
nasty  business  that  led  the  Italians  to 
shoot  some  fifty  hostages,  Karst  and 
Sutnjak's  quarrel  became  a  fight.  The 
men  had  to  pull  them  apart.  Some  said 
Sutnjak  had  been  drinking,  and  it's  true 
that  he  was  a  heavy  drinker.  They 
stopped  talking  to  each  other,  and  both 
of  them,  the  story  goes,  appealed  to  the 
Party  for  a  decision. 

"Long  before  it  came,  Sutnjak  was 
killed.  No  one  knew  how,  but  everyone 
was  sure  Karst  had  murdered  him.  Karst 
said  nothing,  but  the  raids  stopped.  By 
then,  morale  was  shot  and  the  Chetniks 
and  Italians,  working  together,  had  cut 


Karst's  forces  to  ribbons.  He  had  alien- 
ated the  local  people,  and  the  whole  thing 
had  become  a  fiasco.  The  Party  with- 
drew him  and  the  remainder  of  his  men, 
and  for  two  years,  until  1943,  they  left 
Montenegro  a  Chetnik  bastion  where  a 
Partisan  couldn't  show  his  nose." 

"What  are  you  trying  to  tell  me, 
Maxim?"  Stone  inquired  gently. 

Grout  stared  at  him,  his  eyesbrimming 
with  tears.  "I  don't  know.  Warren,"  he 
replied,  his  voice  lost  in  his  throat. 

A  knock  at  the  door  brought  him  back. 
Grout  sat  upright.  It  was  the  same  por- 
ter and  chambermaid  who  had  come  the 
night  before  to  remove  the  traces  of 
Antun  Vuk's  death.  Now  they  began  to 
straighten  the  mess  that  had  been  made 
in  his  room. 

Grout  heaved  himself  to  his  feet.  He 
looked  white  and  tired,  but  his  eyes 
flamed.  Stone  took  him  to  the  door. 
"You  going  to  report  this?"  Grout  asked. 

"Doesn't  seem  much  point,"  Stone 
answered.  "Decani's  right  hand  knows 
what  his  left  is  doing." 

"They  may  not  be  Decani's  men." 

"If  not  his  and  not  yours  and  Town- 
send's,  then  whose?" 

"Karst  has  more  enemies  than  you 
can  shake  a  Luger  at,"  Grout  said,  ig- 
noring the  dig  about  Townsend.  "Who- 
ever it  is  doesn't  even  want  you  to  see 
Karst.  That  Tatra  and  those  hoods  at 
Kalemegdan  were  trying  to  scare  you. 
Next  time  they  might  really  try  to  stop 
you.  That  little  hook  there,"  he  pointed 
to  where  he  had  left  it  on  the  chair, 
"looks  like  the  real  thing  to  me— the 
kind  you  use  to  kill,  not  to  scare.  Decani 
doesn't  want  to  stop  you  from  seeing 
Karst,  or  he  wouldn't  have  made  the  ap- 
pointment for  you.  He  irants  you  to  get 
the  nianuscript  for  him.  Those  others 
don't  care."  As  he  turned  to  go.  Grout 
asked  if  they  would  meet  the  next  day. 

"Is  that  official  or  personal,  Maxim? 
Or  can't  you  tell  any  more?" 

"As  you  wish." 

"That's  no  answer." 

"I  told  you  once.  Warren,  I'm  an  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment here.  I  have  no  option.  I  also 
gave  you  Townsend's  message.  Sleep  on 
it  before  you  give  us  a  final  answer." 

When  Grout  had  gone.  Stone  sat 
heavily  in  a  chair,  exhaustion  sweeping 
over  him.  The  porter  was  putting  his 
suitcases  back  into  the  luggage  racks, 
the  chambermaid  had  replaced  his  pil- 
lows with  new  ones  and  remade  his  bed. 
He  watched  them  until  they  were  fin- 
ished, forcing  his  eyes  to  stay  open.  Then 
he  gave  them  500  dinars  each,  and  ad- 
mired the  way  they  bowed  out  grace- 
fully. Feeling  as  if  he  were  moving 
through  water.  Stone  stripped  off  his 
clothing  and  got  into  his  pajamas. 
Though  he  wanted  a  shower,  he  knew  he 
couldn't  manage  it.  He  checked  the 
Luger,  took  it  to  bed  with  him,  and  put 
it  under  his  pillow.  As  he  did,  his  hand 
brushed  a  slip  of  paper.  "Oh,  no,"  some- 
thing inside  him  cried,  "not  again.  Not 
now."  But  he  took  the  paper  out,  clum- 
sily unfolding  it.  It  was  another  note 
from  Karst,  brief  but  somehow  exultant. 

Dear  Mr.  Stone: 

We  have  an  official  appointment  tomor- 
row at  two.  It  is  much  betier  so.  Don't 
worry:  I  hare  taken  care  of  everything. 

Yours, 

Ko)istantin  Karst 

P.S.  Burn  this,  please. 

Wearily,  Stone  reread  the  note,  think- 
ing fuzzily  that  the  chambermaid  had 


put  it  there.  Antun  Vuk's  corpse- 
killed  in  Stone's  room— and  Karst's 
European  handwriting  all  materialized 
before  his  tired  eyes.  "Don't  worry: 
I  have  taken  care  of  everything."  If 
that  was  the  way  Konstantin  Karst 
took  care  of  everything,  he  for  one  would 
do  without.  Laboriously  Stone  got  up, 
found  his  matches  and  burned  the  note. 
Then  he  flushed  the  ashes  down  the 
toilet  and  rinsed  the  ashtray. 

Back  in  bed  he  remembered  Gordon's 
letter,  but  couldn't  make  himself  get  up 
again  to  read  it.  He  turned  off  the  lights, 
slipped  one  hand  under  the  pillow,  com- 
forted by  the  feel  of  the  Luger's  steel 
barrel,  and  was  almost  at  once  asleep. 

The  phone  rang  tinnily  as  Stone  fought 
his  way  out  of  sleep  to  reach  it.  The 
voice  spoke  his  name,  but  his  tongue 
could  shape  no  answering  words.  "Mis- 
ter Stone,  Mister  Stone?  It's  Peter 
Decani.  Are  you  all  right?" 

"I .  .  .  am  .  .  .  all .  .  .  right,"  he  heard 
himself  say,  each  word  a  sentence  and 
separate.  He  had  slept  ten  hours  and 
was  still  exhausted. 

By  the  time  Decani,  and  Stone's 
breakfast,  arrived  he  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  respite  to  hide  the  Luger  and 
Sam  Gordon's  unopened  letter  beneath 
the  mattress.  Decani  was  brisk,  and  over 
coffee  came  directly  to  the  point,  a  point 
Eleanor  Hvar,  beautiful  and  perfumed, 
had  made  more  effectively  for  him.  "We 
want  Karst's  manuscript.  Mister  Stone, 
and  I  think  you  can  see  why.  This  coun- 
try is  united  now,  peaceful  and  doing 
quite  well.  Better  every  day.  We  have 
enough  problems  without  reviving  old 
hatreds.  We  don't  want  any  troubles. 
Konstantin  Karst  is  a  troublemaker,  a 
hot-headed  Montenegrin,  and  this  is  a 
time  for  cool  heads." 

Stone  leaned  back,  enjoying  his  morn- 
ing cigarette  and  Turkish  coffee,  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  told  Eleanor  Hvar 
and  Grout  before,  that  he  had  not  talked 
to  Karst,  didn't  know  if  there  was  any 
manuscript,  and  was  by  no  means  sure 
Karst  would  offer  it  to  him  if  there  was. 

"But  if  he  does  give  it  to  you,  what 
then?" 

"It  will  depend  on  what  conditions 
Mister  Karst  places  on  my  accepting 
it,"  Stone  replied. 

Briefly  Stone  told  Decani  about  the 
marauders  of  the  night  before,  at  Kal- 
emegdan and  at  the  hotel,  describing 
the  totem  pole  and  the  loden  coat,  and 
showing  him  the  longshoreman's  hook. 
Decani  did  not  seem  to  be  discomforted 
by  the  fact  that  the  totem  pole  had 
worked  in  his  own  building,  but  when 
Stone  described  the  attack  on  Eleanor 
Hvar,  Decani's  face  paled  and  flushed, 
his  blue  lips  writhed,  and  the  glasses 
flashed  ominously  in  the  washed-out 
morning  sunshine.  "We  shall  find  Mister 
Stevan  Jazak,"  he  promised,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  menace  in  his 
words.  Stevan  Jazak. 

"Was  that  his  name?"  Stone  inquired. 

"That  was  the  name  he  used  at  the 
Ministry,"  Decani  replied  shortly,  and 
rose  to  go. 

When  he  had  gone,  Stone  finally  read 
Sam  Gordon's  letter,  which  was  mostly 
about  business  matters,  but  one  thing  in 
it  seemed  odd.  It  was  a  postscript  and 
consequently  stood  out  of  the  text  most 
of  all.  It  read:  "Have  you  seen  Kon- 
stantin Karst?  I  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity that  he  has  a  sure-fire  best  seller  in 
the  drawer,  so  you'd  better.  If  the  bid- 
ding gets  tough,  just  mention  'Flash' 
Gordon  to  him.  I'm  {continued) 
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THE  THOUSAND  DOORS 

continued 

ashamed  to  say  I  was  once  known  by 
that  moniker." 

Stone  knew  Sam  Gordon  better  than 
he  knew  anyone  alive,  which  he  sup- 
posed didn't  say  much,  but  when  had 
Gordon  been  in  Yugosla\-ia?  He  was 
pretty  sure  Sam  had  not  been  there  dur- 
ing the  war— he'd  been  in  Africa  and 
Italy— but  afterward,  sometime  between 
1946  and  1950,  when  they'd  met  and 
started  the  agency.  Had  Sam  still  been 
in  the  Army  then,  the  Foreign  Service, 
Intelligence?  Had  he  actually  known 
Konstantin  Karst  and  Karst  known 
him,  or  would  only  that  comic-strip 
name  be  the  connection?  How  elusive 
even  the  simplest  facts  were.  And  had 
Decani's  men  tampered  with  the  en- 
velope? He  exammed  it,  but  it  seemed 
untouched. 

It  wasn't  until  he  was  about  to  leave 
that  he  noticed  the  longshoreman's  hook 
was  gone,  and  realized  that  Decani  must 
have  taken  it. 

Konstantin  Karst's  house  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  though  still  in  it,  a 
one-stor>-  burnt-umber  stucco  building 
with  a  triangular  red  slate  roof  and  a 
tombstone-thin  slab  of  chimney.  Set 
away  from  its  neighbors  and  surrounded 
by  a  high  stucco  wall,  the  house  had  only 
one  entrance,  a  wooded  and  iron  grill- 
work  door  of  odd  proportions,  with  a 
bell  and  clapper  on  it.  When  Stone  rang, 
he  heard  the  faint  echo  somewhere  in- 
side, a  short  click,  and  the  door  swung 
open  a  few  inches.  He  went  in,  and 
clicked  it  shut  behind  him.  He  was  in  a 
garden. 

On  the  terrace,  beneath  clipped  plane 
trees,  were  two  concrete  mushroom- 
shaped  tables  ringed  by  green  wooden 
chairs.  Beyond  the  rear  wall,  the  land 
sloped  sharply  to  give  the  house  an 
eminence  from  which  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  city  spread  out  below, 
unobstructed  by  houses  on  the  street 
directly  behind. 

The  path  led  to  the  entrance,  all  the 
way  round  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
but  before  Stone  reached  it,  a  man  came 
out  and  stood  on  the  top  step  waiting 
for  him.  For  the  moment  Stone  was  cer- 
tain he  had  seen  that  face  before,  until 
he  realized  that  he  had,  many  times,  in 
the  newspapers,  but  a  version  flattened 
and  made  characterless  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  camera  lens  and  newsprint. 
Ascetic,  almost  unlined,  its  youthfulness 
clashed  sharply  with  the  short  Lincoln- 
esque  black  beard,  the  dark  hair  brushed 
straight  back  from  a  high,  thoughtful 
forehead,  and  the  shaggy  sideburns, 
which  needed  cutting,  glinting  silvery  in 
the  sunlight.  The  eyes  had  that  same 
opaque  unfathomable  quality  one  sees  in 
movie  stars  and  politicians,  as  if  one  is 
looking  into  the  shutter  of  a  camera.  It 
was  not  a  face  easily  forgotten. 

"Mister  Stone?"  Konstantin  Karst 
said,  coming  down  the  steps  from  the 
house,  hand  outstretched.  "I've  looked 
fon^ard  to  your  arrival  for  a  long  time." 
His  speech  was  precise,  even  flowing, 
with  an  undercurrent  of  vehemence  and 
oddness  of  intonation  that  made  Stone 
uneasy.  "I  am  Konstantin  Karst." 

They  shook  hands,  and  Karst  led  him 
to  one  of  the  mushroom-shaped  tables 
and  gestured  for  him  to  be  seated.  They 
sat  in  the  green  chairs  across  from  each 
other,  shaded  by  the  plane  trees  that 
made  the  light  that  fell  between  them  a 
clear  disembodied  green.  After  silently 


offering  a  cigarette,  as  silently  declined, 
Stone  self-consciously  lit  one  for  him- 
self, knowing  he  was  being  given  Karst's 
unabashed  and  minute  scrutiny.  He  sat 
back  and  looked  at  the  lilacs,  the  gnarled 
walnut  trees,  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
pale  green  light. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  Karst  finally,  "have 
I  passed  muster?" 

"You  must  forgive  my  bad  manners," 
Karst  said  soberly.  "There  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  a  man's  face,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  before  we  began  our  .  .  .  talk. 
There  is  not  much  time." 

"You're  sure  now?"  Stone  asked, 
skeptical. 

There  was  only  faint  hesitation  before 
Karst  nodded.  "As  sure  as  this  much  can 
tell  me.  More  time  would  tell  me  more, 
but  time  we  have  very  little  of."  He 
paused.  "The  difficulty  is  to  know  where 
to  begin.  It  will  be  simpler  if  you  tell  me 
what  you  have  heard  about  me  and  what 
has  happened  to  you  since  your  arrival." 

Leaving  out  only  that  Townsend  had 
sent  Grout  to  ask  for  Karst's  manuscript. 
Stone  told  him  how  he  had  come  to 
Yugoslavia  and  what  had  happened 
since.  Karst  listened  impassively  except, 
as  in  the  description  of  the  murder  of 
.\ntun  Vuk  and  the  story  of  Mirko 
Sutnjak's  death,  his  flat,  shutterlike 
black  eyes  seemed  focused  on  a  flame, 
and  widened  and  narrowed  as  if  taking  a 
photograph  to  be  filed  away  for  some 
future  but  not  vague  reference.  In  leav- 
ing out  the  fact  that  the  embassy  wanted 
the  manuscript.  Stone  felt  somehow  that 
he  was  betraying  Karst's  trust  and  won- 
dered if  the  omission  was  his  apology  for 
Grout,  for  his  country,  or  for  himself. 

Karst  began  to  talk.  "Mister  Stone, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  trust  each  other. 
I  know  how  difficult  that  is  on  short  no- 
tice, between  people  of  different  back- 
grounds. In  fact,"  his  smile  was  con- 
trolled but  genuine,  "how  difficult  it  is 
for  any  two  people,  even  of  similar  back- 
grounds. 

"First,  there  isn't  a  manuscript;  there 
are  four  manuscripts.  One  is  an  auto- 
biographical work  on  my  time  as  a  Party 
leader  and  Vice  President.  The  second  is 
a  political  work,  what  we  used  to  call  a 
polemic,  on  the  nature  of  socialism,  class, 
the  state  and  freedom.  Third,  there  is  a 
novel  set  during  the  collecti\'ization 
drive  here.  And,  last,  there  is  a  book  of 
IjTic  poems  dedicated  to  Mirko  Sutnjak." 
After  a  moment  he  added,  ".  .  .  the  man 
I  loved  best  in  my  life. 

"The  manuscripts  are  not  here.  Keep- 
ing them  in  this  house  would  be  a  mis- 
take. I  am  entertaining  you  out  here  in 
the  garden  not  for  want  of  hospitality 
but  because  I  have  no  doubt  that  my 
house  is  wired,  my  phone  tapped,  my 
visitors  carefully  noted.  In  fact,  it  is 
what  I  would  do  to  someone  like  me,  if 
I  were  still  with  them.  And  Petar  Decani 
is— how  do  you  call  it?— a  methodical 
man.  The  manuscripts  are  well  hidden. 
If  you  agree,  you  shall  have  them  all." 

Agree  to  what?  Stone  wondered.  Al- 
ready he  felt  the  fascination  of  the  man, 
the  combination  of  cold  logic  and  pas- 
sionate intensity,  and  the  refusal  to  beat 
around  the  bush. 

"First,"  Karst  continued,  raising  his 
index  finger,  "let  me  try  to  clear  up  some 
of  the  mysteries.  I  knew  you  were  com- 
ing to  this  country  because  someone  de- 
livered a  message  to  your  partner  Gor- 
don for  me,  and  Gordon  told  him.  'Flash' 
Gordon  we  used  to  call  him,  after  the 
comic-strip  character,  because  of  his 
tongue  and  his  temper.  .\lso  because  of 
his  bravery  and  his  way  with  women, 


our  women."  There  was  almost  a  note  of 
ruefulness,  of  injury,  in  his  voice.  "He 
was  like  us,  like  a  Montenegrin,"  Karst 
added,  and  Stone  saw  that  that  was  al- 
most the  greatest  compliment  Karst 
could  pay.  "I  owed  Gordon  a  debt.  He 
saved  my  life  once.  I  also  knew  I  could 
trust  him.  He  was  stationed  here  for  al- 
most three  years,  from  1947  through 
1949,  as  part  of  the  military  attache's 
staff,  though  probably  he  was  working 
for  your  Intelligence  Ser%ice  then.  It  was 
during  that  whole  period  when  we  were 
breaking  away  from  the  Russian  bear 
hug." 

Stone  was  furious.  Why  the  hell  hadn't 
Sam  told  him?  He'd  have  behaved  with 
more  circumspection,  more  sensibly.  He 
hated  being  a  patsy. 

"You  mustn't  be  angry  because  he 
said  nothing,"  Karst  said.  "That  was 
one  of  my  conditions.  I  wanted  you  to 
act  normally,  for  I  thought  it  would  be 
your  best  protection  and  mine.  There 
were  those  among  us  who  did  not  want 
to  break  away  from  the  Russians.  Some 
were  sincere.  They  thought  our  destiny 
and  history  were  on  the  side  of  the  East. 
Some  were  in  the  Russians'  pay.  Some 
were  both.  One  of  them  was  a  man  who 
has  dogged  my  footsteps  like  a  Doppel- 
gangcT.  I  think  he  must  be  my  fate. 
\^"hat  his  real  name  is  I  do  not  know,  but 
he  has  been  Kucic,  Vlako\-ich,  Krupa, 
and  now  I  think  he  is  your  Stevan  Jazak. 

"Kucic  was  in  the  mountains  with  us. 
He  had  helped  Mirko  in  Bosnia.  WTien 
Mirko  and  I  quarreled  about  strategj', 
or  tactics,  Kucic  took  my  side.  He  was 
always  on  the  side  of  killing.  And  I  was 
angry  because  I  thought  Mirko  was 
wrong.  Mirko  Sutnjak,  Mister  Stone, 
was  simply  more  intelligent  than  I.  Po- 
litically, humanly.  He  knew  that  what  I 
was  doing  was  humanly  evil  and  polit- 
ically a  mistake.  He  knew  what  the 
killing  would  do,  and  he  hated  killing. 

"And  Kucic  hated  him.  He  said  Mirko 
was  not  like  us,  we  mountain  men,  Bos- 
nians and  Montenegrins.  He  was  soft,  a 
Dalmatian  from  the  coast,  and  everj'one 
knew  Dalmatians  were  half-Italian  and 
effeminate.  And  a  painter!  What  dis- 
turbed him  most  was  Mirko's  daring,  his 
bravery. 

"Then  Mirko  and  I  had  that  stupid 
fight.  I  should  have  known  better,  but 
Mirko  was  drinking,  and  he  made  it  an 
issue  in  front  of  the  men.  We  fought,  and 
the  men  separated  us.  We  were  both 
angry,  very  angry,  though  it  would  have 
blown  over  in  a  few  days,  as  it  always 
had  blown  over  when  we  fought  before, 
and  I  made  my  mind  up  to  tell  him  then 
that  he  was  right,  that  we  would  change 
our  methods.  We  had  fought  many  times 
in  the  past,  over  poUtics,  books,  girls, 
and  always  it  was  forgotten  in  a  few 
days'  time. 

"Only  this  time  Mirko  was  dead. 
Someone  had  emptied  into  him  a  whole 
magazine.  Everj'one  thought  it  was  I, 
everyone,  so  I  said  nothing.  WTiat  was 
there  to  say?  That  I  hadn't  done  it? 
That  I  had  not  killed  my  best  friend? 
Only  three  of  us  could  have  killed  Mirko, 
if  it  was  one  of  us.  Kucic  was  one  of 
them.  One  thing,  however,  made  no 
sense.  It  still  doesn't.  WTiy  should  he  kill 
Mirko?  If  he  was  a  Soviet  agent— and  I 
think  he  was,  is— they  wanted  us  to 
camouflage  our  political  coloration  in 
those  days,  to  be  nationalist  patriots,  not 
Communists.  That  should  have  put 
Kucic  on  Mirko's  side,  not  mine,  if  the 
instructions  to  kill  him  were  theirs."  He 
bore  down  heavily  on  the  last  words,  and 
Stone  could  almost  feel  Karst  turning 


the  thing  over  and  over  again  in  his 
mind. 

"It  was  not  until  1943,  during  the 
Fourth  Offensive,  that  I  met  Kucic 
again.  I  was  convinced  he  had  killed 
Mirko,  but  I  had  no  evidence,  and  fool- 
ishly I  accused  him.  He  laughed  in  my 
face.  He  did  not  give  me  a  yes  or  no,  just 
laughed.  My  temper  rose,  and  I  threw 
him  to  the  ground.  He  tried  to  kill  me, 
and  I  cut  his  face  open  with  an  SS  dagger 
that  I  had  taken  from  a  dead  German. 
Kucic  will  bear  that  remembrance  of  me 
to  his  grave." 

"He  does,"  Stone  corroborated,  and 
described  the  scar.  "It  is  not  a  face  that 
will  make  women  admire  him." 

The  sound  of  a  door  closing  inter- 
rupted. Karst's  head  turned,  and  Stone 
followed  his  glance.  A  woman,  fully  as 
tall  as  Karst  and  almost  as  powerfully 
built,  carried  a  tray  down  the  steps  from 
the  house.  She  walked  w-ith  a  grace  and 
pride  that  not  even  the  coffee  service  and 
rakija  bottle  could  unbalance;  it  re- 
minded Stone  of  peasant  women  carrj-- 
ing  baskets  on  their  heads.  Her  fine 
dark  head  was  thrown  back,  her  spine 
straight,  her  broad  shoulders  squared. 
Magnificent-looking,  her  size  in  no  way 
diminished  the  sense  of  her  femininity; 
instead,  it  enhanced  it. 

Though  Karst  remained  seated.  Stone 
stood  up,  and  she  inclined  her  head 
slightly  to  him  as  she  put  the  copper 
tray  on  the  mushroom-shaped  table  be- 
tween him  and  Karst.  She  stood  ne.xt  to 
her  husband,  her  hands  palms  dowTi  on 
the  table,  the  long  fingers  with  their  un- 
painted  nails  spread  like  a  fan,  still, 
waiting.  Karst's  hand  stole  over  one  of 
hers,  covered  it,  and  then,  looking  at  her 
rather  than  at  him,  he  said  in  French, 
"This  is  Madame  Karst.  .  .  .  Alexandra, 
this  is  Mister  Warren  Stone,  the  man  I 
told  you  would  come  from  America." 

Stone  had  barely  finished  his  enchante 
when,  without  preliminaries,  Alexandra 
Karst  said  in  French,  "I  was  hoping  you 
would  not  come."  Stone  almost  fell  back 
into  his  chair,  and  she  was  embarrassed. 
"Please  sit  down,"  she  said.  "I  did  not 
mean  that  personally.  Only  it  would  be 
better  if  Konstantin,  my  husband,  for- 
got about  publishing  those  books  abroad. 
They  can  only  bring  him  disaster." 

"Alexandra!"  Karst's  voice  warned. 

"He  should  know,"  she  said,  address- 
ing Karst.  "Maybe  he  can  speak  sense 
to  you."  She  turned  her  attention  to 
Stone.  "They  can  do  nothing  to  him,  he 
says,  they  would  not  dare.  They  uill 
dare,  and  he  knows  they  will.  They  will 
send  him  to  rot  in  prison,  or  worse.  He 
has  sat  in  enough  prisons  and  given 
enough  of  his  life.  /  want  him  now,"  she 
said.  "I  need  him.  .\nd  the  children." 

"Pointe  finak,"  Karst  said  evenly.  He 
did  not  raise  his  voice,  but  it  carried 
command. 

Gravely,  without  hurrj-ing,  she  went 
back  into  the  house.  Karst  watched  her 
until  the  door  closed,  then  bolted  his 
rakija.  Stone  followed  suit. 

"She  does  not  believe  in  freedom," 
Karst  said,  as  if  talking  to  himself.  "She 
believes  only  in  what  she  can  see  and 
touch  and  feel." 

"Perhaps  she  is  right." 

"No,"  Karst  said  firmly.  "No.  .\le.\- 
andra  is  wrong.  She  is  quite  wrong.  Only 
freedom  is  important.  Happiness,  as  dis- 
tinct from  pleasure,  depends  very  little 
on  material  possessions  once  you  are 
above  a  reasonable  subsistence  level. 
Beyond  that,  freedom  is  everything.  It  is 
my  fault.  She  has  heard  me  make  too 
many  speeches.  She  has  (continued^ 
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seen  me  juggle  too  many  abstractions. 
Now  she  believes  in  none  of  them,  in 
nothing.  And  she  has  seen  too  much, 
especially  the  cruelty  and  killing,  and 
now  she  does  not  believe  in  politics  at 
all.  She  simply  moved  away  and,  so  to 
speak,  left  it  all." 

"I  don't  believe  m  politics  either.  And 
that's  what  I've  tried  to  do,  too,  but  the 
world  is  on  the  side  of  killing  and  killers." 

"It  is  sometimes  nece.ssary  to  kill." 

"Human  beings?" 

"Yes,  human  beings.  Because  they 
would  make  such  a  merde  of  the  world 
otherwise.  The  Stevan  Jazaks,  for  in- 
stance. To  them,  you  must  be  merciless 
or  the  world  is  doomed.  I  have  killed 
with  my  own  hands,  and  I  am  not 
asliamed  of  it." 

"I  have  killed  and  not  killed,"  Stone 
replied,  "and  I'm  a.shamed  of  both." 

"You  Americans  are  spoiled.  Mister 
Stone."  He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 
"As  I  was  gradually  breaking  away  from 
my  old  beliefs,  what  impressed  me  most 
was  the  realization  that  people  living 
under  a  totalitarian  regime  in  many  ways 
adopt  the  values  of  the  regime  uncon- 
sciously. They  don't  even  realize  that 
what  is  now  called  'liberalization'— 
which  heaven  knows  is  a  hundred  times 
better  than  what  came  before  is  still 
only  a  poor  mockery  of  freedom.  The  re- 
sult is  a  grayne.ss  in  which  people  don't 
even  have  the  fire  of  inner  rebellion,  and 
passivity  masquerades  as  contentment. 
All  the  ideology  this  side  of  Lenin  can't 
change  the  simple  fact  that  freedom 
means  everything,  and  your  peo|jle 
should  be  telling  our  people  that." 

"But  many  of  us,  your  wife  perhaps, 
and  certainly  1,  myself,  want  the  free- 
dom to  be  left  alone,  to  have  a  private 
life." 

"The  world  is  too  small.  Mister  Stone, 
only  a  shrunken  apple  now.  The  only 
way  you  can  be  left  alone  at  all,  the  only 
wa\'  \'ou  can  have  even  the  shreds  of  a 
private  life,  is  to  fight  for  the  best  kind 
of  i)ublic  one." 

"  'There  is  no  cloister  so  sequestered  as 
can  keep  politics  out,' "  Stone  said. 

".lonathan  Swift,"  Karst  said,  as  if 
identifying  a  quotation  in  class.  "And  he 
was  absolutely  right." 

They  sat  in  the  dappled  green  silence 
drinking  the  thick  Turkish  coffee  from 
little  white  cups,  the  only  sounds  the 
buzzing  of  a  single  black  horsefly  at- 
tracted to  the  rim  of  Alexandra  Karst's 
still  full  glass  of  rakija,  and  the  muted 
sounds  of  children's  voices  from  the 
house. 

"You  will  take  the  manuscripts?" 
Karst  asked  finally,  and  for  the  first  time 
Stone  saw  how  desperately  important  to 
him  it  was,  how  much  he  was  counting 
on  it. 

Why  were  words  so  important  to  revo- 
lutionaries as  a  preface  to  and  explana- 
tion of  their  revolutionary  actx?  Why 
was  a  book  so  important  in  a  world  of 
violence?  Was  it  really  that  only  the  war 
of  words  was  possible? 

"I  will,"  Stone  said,  realizing  that  he 
would  with  a  lurch,  as  if  he  had  missed 
the  last  step  on  a  flight  of  stairs.  Nor 
was  he  sure  why  he  was  doing  it.  For 
Karst?  For  Eleanor  Hvar?  For  Sam 
Gordon?  It  wasn't  so  much  for  what  or 
v/hom  as  it  was  against.  Against  being 
pushed  and  prodded,  chivied  and 
crowded,  as  he  had  been.  Against  Decani 
and  Kucic;  yes,  and  against  Townsend 
too.  And  most  of  all  against  those  who 


killed  Antun  Vuk.  Ayaiiist.  Was  the  war 
for  freedom,  or  simply  against  tyranny? 

Karst  said  nothing,  only  breathed 
deeply  for  a  time.  Then  he  glanced  at  his 
wristwatch  and  his  voice  became  a  con- 
spiratorial whisper.  "There  isn't  much 
time.  You  should  not  stay  here  too  long 
with  me.  I  will  speak  quickly.  If  you 
have  questions,  stop  me.  The  manu- 
scripts are  in  Dubrovnik.  All  of  them. 
There  are  no  copies.  If  these  are  lost,  the 
books  are  altogether  lost.  I  do  not  think 
I  fould  reproduce  them." 

"No  copies,"  Stone  lamented,  "but 
why?" 

"It  would  have  been  too  complicated 
and  increased  the  chances  for  being 
found  out.  Also,  if  they  found  copies  be- 
fore you  published,  they  could  print  and 
leave  out  what  parts  they  didn't  like, 
then  accuse  your  edition  of  fraudulent 
interpolations." 

"But  you  could  deny  " 

"They  would  permit  no  denials."  The 
camera-dark  eyes  shuttered  and  looked 
away.  "You  must  go  to  Dubrovnik  as 
if  you  were  on  a  vacation,  or  taking  a 
tourist  trip.  Wait  at  least  a  week  before 
you  go,  more  if  you  can,  to  throw  them 
off  the  track,  but  not  more  than  three 
weeks.  Stay  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel. 
Someone  will  come  to  you.  He  will  say 
to  you,  'Mirko  Sutnjak  is  my  brother.' 
He  will  be  able  to  recognize  you,  never 
fear." 

"And  the  manuscripts,  how  can  I  get 
them  out  of  the  country?"  Stone  asked. 
"Decani  is  watching  me,  Kucic  or  Jazak 
is,  and  .  .  ."  He  stopped. 

"Your  own  jieople  will  not  help  you. 
I  surmised  as  much.  They  would  like  the 
manuscripts  for  their  own  |)urposes,  to 
be  printed  in  a  form  acceptable  to  them. 
I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  the  books 
will  be  published  as  I  wrote  them.  I 
would  not  want  you  to  take  the  manu- 
scripts to  your  people  unless  they  per- 
mitted the  books  to  appear  as  they  were 
written." 

"Of  course,  that's  the  point." 

"■^'es,"  Karst  said  appreciatively, 
"that  /N  the  point.  And  my  i)eople  will 
not  leave  you  alone.  When  you  walk  out 
of  here,  and  they  find  out  that  you 
haven't  got  the  manuscripts,  they  are 
not  going  to  let  you  out  of  their  sight, 
or  out  of  the  country,  if  they  can  stop 
you,  until  they  find  them.  Until  they 
can  make  you  tell  them  where  the 
manuscripts  are  hidden,  or  until  you 
lead  them  to  them.  That  is  why  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  where  the  manu- 
scripts are.  It  is  as  much  for  your  pro- 
tection as  for  mine.  Furthermore,  Kucic 
will  try  to  kill  you." 

"He  promised  he  would  the  next  time 
we  met." 

"He  will  try  to  keep  his  promise.  You 
are  armed?" 

Stone  drew  his  jacket  aside  so  Karst 
could  see  the  Luger.  Karst  nodded  ap- 
provingly, matter-of-factly.  "If  you  see 
him,  kill  him.  Don't  wait.  He  won't  wait 
for  you.  Decani  wants  what  he  thinks  is 
one  manuscript  so  it  can  be  destroyed, 
or  at  least  kept  from  publication.  There 
is  the  revolution,  the  Party,  the  State, 
and  my  former  comrades  to  safeguard 
from  my  bile  and  slander.  Kucic,  I  think, 
has  orders  to  kill  you  once  you  have  seen 
me,  because  I  might  have  given  you  in- 
formation and  because  that  is  the  way 
they  are,  those  are  their  methods.  They 
know  I  have  information  which  connects 
their  present  leaders  with  Stalin  and  his 
horrors.  And  if  I  told  you,  you  might  one 
day  talk.  In  their  mind,  the  only  way  to 
keep  that  from  ha|)pening  is  to  make  you 


tongueless.  That  is  also  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Decani  wants  the  manuscript.  Our 
government  wants  good  relations  with 
the  Soviets  now,  it  doesn't  want  to  em- 
barrass their  leaders,  who  are  now  also 
eager  to  take  them  back  into  the  fold, 
though  my  former  comrades  know  that 
those  in  the  Politburo  in  Moscow  were 
all  part  of  Stalin's  apparat." 

"And  what  about  you?"  Stone  asked. 
"Once  the  books  are  published,  and  even 
before,  when  they  find  out,  they  will 
know  that  you  gave  them  to  me." 

"Alexandra  is  right,"  Karst  replied, 
with  a  quick,  furtive  glance  at  the  house. 
"They  will  not  leave  me  in  peace.  They 
will  have  to  do  something."  His  face 
grew  somber.  "Just  what,  I  don't  know." 

"And  your  wife  and  children?" 

"I  don't  think  they  will  touch  them. 
/  will  be  enough." 

Slowly,  Stone  leaned  over  and  poured 
their  glasses  full  of  rakija  again.  They 
touched  glasses  and  silently  drank. 

"Is  it  worth  it?"  Stone  asked  finally. 

"I  have  no  option  because  I  must 
choose.  That  is  what  freedom  is,  the  pos- 
sibility and  obligation  to  choose.  And  I 
have  chosen." 

Then  Karst  told  him  that  the  man  who 
would  meet  him  in  Dubrovnik  would 
lead  him  to  the  manuscripts,  and  after 
that  to  a  hidden  boat.  Bari,  in  Italy,  was 
across  the  Adriatic.  It  was  easily  crossed 
in  a  single  night.  "Do  you  know  about 
boats?"  Karst  asked. 

"I  think  I  can  manage." 

"It  is  the  old  route  that  Mirko  set  up," 
Karst  said.  "It  has  worked  for  many 
people  many  times  before.  Everything 
is  clear?" 

"No,  not  everything,"  Stone  replied, 
"but  the  plan  is  clear.  Should  we  be 
questioned  we  will  say  we  merely  talked, 
but  about  what?" 

"Books,  of  course.  Literature.  I  rec- 
ommended you  read  some  of  our  old 
Serb  epics,  but  I  thought  most  of  our 
new  books  too  provincial  for  your  audi- 
ence. I  did  not  mention  names  or  titles. 
I  also  asked  you  about  American  books, 
and  you  told  me  about  the  postwar 
American  writers." 

Stone  nodded.  "I'll  need  that.  Decani 
and  Townsend  may  not  ask,  but  Grout 
will." 

"Grout?  Maxim  Grout?  Is  he  still 
here?  You  mean  they  haven't  declared 
him  persona  non  grata  and  thrown  him 
out?"  Karst's  face  lit  up.  "How  mar- 
velous! Our  old  friend  Max." 

Not  knowing  which  of  Karst's  ques- 
tions to  answer  first.  Stone  asked  his 
own  instead.  "Do  you  know  him?  Why 
should  he  be  persona  non  grata  ?" 

"Because  he  knows  more  about  us 
than  almost  any  of  your  people.  Or  even 
the  British.  And  he  should.  Didn't  Max 
tell  you?" 

Stone  shook  his  head. 

"We  were  students  together,  Mirko, 
Max  and  I,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  then  in  the  first  two 
years  of  the  university.  When  I  came 
from  my  father's  house  in  Montenegro, 
I  stayed  with  Max's  family  in  Belgrade 
until  I  found  my  own  place  to  live.  Old 
Nikola  Grout,  his  father,  was  a  doctor,  a 
Socialist,  and  his  mother  was  an  Amer- 
ican. Nikola  had  met  her  in  England 
when  he  was  in  medical  school— I  think 
she  was  studying  there,  an  upper-class 
Boston  bluestocking— and  he  married 
her  and  brought  her  back  to  Belgrade. 

"Nikola  was  a  smart  old  man.  In  the 
mid-'Thirlies  he  saw  the  war  coming, 
and  he  took  his  family  to  America.  His 
wife's  family  was  there  and  had  good 


connections,  that  made  it  easier.  Max 
hated  to  go ;  because  we  were  such  close 
friends  they  called  us  'The  Three  Mus- 
keteers.' I  was  a  poet.  Max  was  a  nov- 
elist, Mirko  was  a  painter  and  sculptor. 
But  Nikola  insisted,  and  Max  loved  his 
parents,  so  he  went  to  the  States.  He  fin- 
ished his  university  there  and  then 
joined  your  foreign  service.  As  I  said,  his 
mother  had  connections. 

"We  used  to  write  at  first,  but  our 
ways  had  separated,  our  lives  were  worlds 
apart,  our  views  were  opposed.  At  the 
university  I  had  become  a  Communist, 
and  later  I  recruited  Mirko  into  the 
Party,  but  not  Max.  Old  Nikola  had  in- 
oculated Max  well  against  our  sickness: 
he  hated  the  Communists  with  a  pas- 
sion. Looking  back,  his  taking  Max  to 
America  may  even  have  been  specifically 
to  separate  us,  to  keep  Max  from  our 
ideas,  for  Max  told  us  that  our  joining 
the  Party  broke  the  old  man's  heart. 
Max  and  I  wrote  for  a  long  time,  until  I 
went  to  prison  and  he  went  into  the 
foreign  service.  Then  it  would  have  been 
unwise  for  both  of  us,  and  we  stopped. 
But  he  and  Mirko  wrote  to  the  end." 

And  there  was  more.  Karst  told  how 
Grout  had  been  part  of  one  of  the  first 
Allied  missions  parachuted  into  Yugo- 
slavia during  the  war.  He  was  an  obvious 
choice.  He  knew  the  language,  the  land- 
scape, and  even  some  of  the  figures  in  it. 
Finally,  in  spring  1944,  while  leading  a 
Partisan  demolition  group  sent  to  blow 
up  a  railroad  trestle.  Grout  was  wounded 
by  the  Germans.  Partisans  brought  him 
back  to  headquarters,  and  he  was  evacu- 
ated to  Italy. 

Though  Grout  and  Karst  had  seen 
each  other  from  time  to  time  during  the 
war,  and  even  fought  in  operations  to- 
gether, they  usually  avoided  each  other 
and  rarely  spoke.  "Perhaps  he,  too, 
thought  I  was  guilty  of  Mirko's  death," 
Karst  said  reflectively,  "though  we 
never  talked  of  that,  or  of  Mirko,  or  of 
the  old  days." 

He  tugged  at  his  little  beard,  look- 
ing surprised  to  find  it  still  there. 
"Later  we  stopped  talking  altogether. 
Because  they  knew  we  had  been  good 
friends,  I  was  given  orders  to  recruit 
Max  as  an  agent  for  us.  I  argued  that  it 
was  useless,  that  I  knew  Max,  but  they 
insisted.  They  were  orders,  and  Party 
discipline  was  Party  discipline,  so  I  tried. 
I  failed,  of  course.  Max  immediately  re- 
jected my  offer  and  reported  it  to  the 
head  of  the  American  mission.  It  didn't 
help  our  relations  much.  We  snubbed 
each  other  after  that,  but  I  sometimes 
had  the  feeling  that  Max  was  doing  it 
more  because  he  didn't  want  to  com- 
promise me  than  for  his  own  protection." 

The  clear  green  light  beneath  the  plane 
trees  had  muddied,  and  the  murk  seemed 
to  invade  Stone's  spirit.  Though  he 
looked  at  his  watch,  Karst  didn't  seem 
to  notice,  but  went  on  saying  that  he  had 
not  seen  Grout  again  until  1952,  when 
Grout  returned  to  Belgrade.  Karst 
thought  it  shrewd  to  send  Grout  back  be- 
cause in  the  meantime  he  had  been  to 
Russia  and  Bulgaria  and  was  now  one  of 
the  most  experienced  people  in  the 
American  foreign  service.  "By  then," 
Karst  continued,  "I  had  begun  to  break 
away.  Max  and  I  saw  each  other  on 
formal  occasions,  but  only  when  neces- 
sary. Again,  I  think  he  did  that  more  out 
of  concern  for  compromising  me  than 
fear  for  himself.  He  knew  that  I  was 
breaking  away,  from  what  I  wrote,  and 
he  didn't  want  to  give  any  of  my  people 
a  chance  to  pin  an  espionage  charge  on 
me  through  him.  (continued) 


KUN  TO  GIVE  AND  TO  RECEIVE! 

Famous  Parker  Games 


MONOPOLY® 

Parktr  Brothers  Real  Estate  Trading  Game 

Buy,  sell,  trade,  even  bluff  your  way  to  a  real 
estate  empire!  Everyone  can  be  a  millionaire, 
or  go  broke,  in  the  world's  most  popular  game. 


SOHRY!  ^LjL, 


SORRY® 

Parker  Brothers  Slide  Pursuit  Game 

A  really  fme  family  game!  Fun  for  adults,  yet 
easily  learned,  with  a  balance  of  luck  and  skill 
that  gives  even  the  youngest  a  chance  to  win! 


CLUE< 

Parker  Brothers  Detective  Game 

A  thrilling  game  for  the  amateur  "private 
eye".  Players  try  to  uncover  the  who,  where 
and  how  from  clues  to  a  challenging  mystery. 


ROOK  '  — FLI NC  H*— PIT  ® 

Parker  Brothers  Po/mlor  Card  Caries 

Three  all-time  favorite  card  games  offering 
hours  of  party  and  family  fun  for  children  and 
grown-ups,  too.  You'll  surely  want  all  three. 


FORMULA  1 ^ 

Parker  Brothers  Car  Racing  Game 

A- lively  racing  game  where  driving  skill  pays 
off!  Instrument  panels  show  tire  and  brake 
wear,  speed,  laps  to  go!  No  two  races  alike! 


RISK!® 

Parker  Brothers  Continental  Game 

Dramatic  contest  for  control  of  continents 
and  the  world,  pits  power  against  power  as 
crises  mount.  Realistic  as  today's  headlines! 


SPILL  AND  SPELL® 

Parker  Brothers  Dice  Word  Game 

Spill  the  15  lettered  cubes,  create  crosswords 
with  the  letters  that  come  up.  Unique  scoring. 
Play  alone  or  with  a  group.  Hours  of  fun! 


MILLE  BORNEStm 

Parker  Brothers  French  Card  Game 

From  France,  the  first  really  new  card  game 
in  ages!  You  win  mileage  points,  roadblock 
opponents  in  an  exciting  cross-country  trip. 


Wl  N  N I  E-TH  E-POOH  ® 

Parker  [brothers  Picture  Story  Game 

Beloved  A.  A.  Milne  characters  are  moved  on 
a  picture-story  board.  Kindergarten  young- 
sters play  by  color;  no  reading,  no  counting! 


PROBE  TM. 

\    "  Parker  Brothers  Hidden  Word  Game 

New,  fascinating  word  game  challenge! 
Players  ferret  out  opponents'  secret  words, 
letter  by  letter  to  build  up  a  winning  score! 


CAREERS® 

Parker  Brothers  Game  oj  Optional  Goals 

Exciting  and  competitive  as  each  player  sets 
his  goal  for  achieving  fame,  fortune  and  hap- 
piness in  one  of  eight  fascinating  occupations. 


^gONANZA 


BONANZA ' 

Parker  Brothers  Michigan  Riirnmy  Game 

You  need  equal  shares  of  luck  and  skill  in 
this  best-selling  version  of  "Michigan"  type 
rummy.  For  2  to  9  players.  Great  party  game. 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR® 

Parker  Brothers  Pre-School  Games 

Three  different  games,  each  delightful  and 
easy  to  play,  for  pre-school  boys  and  girls. 
Colorful  and  complete  in  one  sturdy  box. 


CAT  AND  MOUSE 

Pjirker  Brothers  Exciting  Chase  Game 

Lively  action  as  mice  scamper  around  board 
avoiding  hidden  cats.  But  cats  are  smart  too 
in  this  hilarious  hunt  that  youngsters  love! 


GIFT  IDEAS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

AND  THE  YOUNG  IN  HEART! 

Perfect  gift?  A  Parker  Game!  Each  of 
these  outstanding  favorites  is  world- 
famous  for  its  exciting  originality,  fasci- 
nating play,  clear,  concise  rules  and 
traditionally  fine  equipment.  Wherever 
games  are  sold. 


SEPARATE  TABLES  continued  from 
■ '  ^ . :  i  '  Christmas  celebration, 
;i;al  challenge:  how  to 
., :  n  happy  and  amused 
.  u;.L-  t.ic  grownups  are  having  their 
visit  and  the  turkey  is  roasting  in  the 
oven?  For  the  early  part  of  the  day 
the  children  will  be  engrossed  with 
their  new  toys  and  presents  and  play- 
ing outdoors— with  or  without  snow. 
But  after  the  novelty  wears  off,  it's  a 
good  idea  to  have  some  specific  activ- 
ities in  mind  which  will  keep  them 
occupied  and  make  them  feel  they're 
participating  in  the  day's  celebra- 
tion. Here  are  a  few  projects  which 
can  be  adapted  to  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  your  day  and  the  age 
range  of  the  children.  It's  best  to  as- 
semble all  the  things  you'll  need  in 
advance,  so  you  won't  harass  yourself 
and  the  children  by  a  frantic  last- 
minute  search  for  materials. 

Children  love  to  draw,  and  it's  a 
quiet  activity.  Give  each  child  a  gift 
of  a  set  of  assorted  crayons  and  felt- 
tipped  pens  that  come  in  a  wide  va- 
riety of  colors,  along  with  drawing 
paper,  and  hold  a  drawing  contest. 
Ask  each  child  to  draw  his  conception 
of  how  Santa  Claus  came  down  the 
chimney.  Or,  stretch  out  a  length  of 
brown  butcher's  paper  (about  ten 
feet )  on  a  wall  or  on  the  floor  and  ask 
each  child  to  draw  a  portion  of  a 
mural  ba.sed  on  the  Christmas  story. 

rCarly  in  the  day,  give  the  children 
a  junior-size  Christmas  tree  that  they 
will  be  in  charge  of  decorating  just  the 
way  they  want  to.  The  materials  can 
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be  gift-wrapping  leftovers— ribbons, 
gold  stickers,  tinfoil,  spangles,  paper 
and  colored  Scotch  tape.  With  a  dull 
needle  and  very  heavy  weight  thread, 
they  can  also  string  popcorn  and  col- 
ored soda  straws  (cut  in  pieces  about 
an  inch  in  length )  for  the  tree. 

Another  early-in-the-day  project— 
this  one  for  the  older  girls— is  to  ask 
them  to  help  with  dinner  prepara- 
tions: cutting  butter  pats,  setting  the 
table,  making  a  centerpiece,  etc.  Or 
have  them  make  a  centerpiece  for 
their  own  separate  table  using  some 
of  the  same  materials  they  used  to 
decorate  the  junior  Christmas  tree. 
You  can  also  have  sugar  cookies 
ready  for  the  oven  and  let  the  girls 
decorate  them  with  raisins,  colored 
sprinkles  and  other  delicious  tidbits. 

Plan  a  Paper-Bag  Skit  for  later  in 
the  day.  Divide  the  children  into 
groups  and  give  each  a  paper  bag 
which  you've  filled  in  advance  with 
odds  and  ends  related  to  a  Christmas 
theme  (a  Santa  beard,  a  skater's  hel- 
met ).  Each  group  is  then  to  make  up 
a  skit  with  a  Christmas  theme  based 
on  what  is  in  the  bag— they  must  use 
each  item  as  a  major  prop. 

Have  on  hand  a  supply  of  plain  8- 
by-10  paper  and  large  envelopes,  and 
encourage  the  children  to  write  their 
thank-you  notes  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents to  out-of-town  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Have  a  supply  of  stamps  ready 
so  that  the  notes  can  be  addressed, 
stamped  and  mailed  by  the  children 
that  very  day.  ■ 


THE  THOUSAND  DOORS 

continued 

Finally,  after  I  was  relieved  of  my  gov- 
ernment posts,  and  then  only  once,  he 
spoke  to  me  as  he  once  had,  as  a  friend. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  university  he 
addressed  me  in  the  familiar  form,  and 
asked  if  he  could  help." 

Karst  lapsed  into  silence,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  he  leaned  back,  unseeing,  in 
his  chair.  The  murky  green  light  made 
his  face  remote  and  somber,  like  some- 
thing carved  of  stone;  eyeless  now,  he 
looked  like  a  sculpture  of  one  of  the  an- 
cient Caesars.  Stone  saw  how  much  the 
afternoon  had  taken  out  of  Karst,  and 
Stone  knew  that  he  had  stayed  too  long. 

He  got  up,  and  picked  his  coat  off  the 
back  of  the  chair.  Karst's  shuttered  eyes 
opened,  and  for  a  moment  they  mirrored 
his  anguish.  "I  have  involved  you  both 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  history.  Mister 
Stone,  and  both  are  cataclysms." 

"No,  Mister  Karst,  you  have  re- 
involved  me  in  life,  though  that,  too, 
may  be  only  a  cataclysm." 

Karst  nodded,  smiling.  He  under- 
stood. He  stood  up,  his  features  again 
composing  themselves  into  the  face  of 
the  public  figure.  He  called  his  wife,  and 
she  came  with  the  children  to  say  good- 
bye. They  shook  hands  all  around,  and 
Karst  took  him  around  the  side  of  the 
house  to  the  gate.  Before  opening  it,  he 
stopped  and  said,  "I  am  greatly  in  your 
debt." 

"And  I  in  yours." 

They  shook  hands  again,  urgently,  as 
if  they  would  not  see  each  other  again, 
then  Stone  was  on  the  street,  the  gate 
clanging  shut  behind  him. 

The  moment  he  looked  around  the 


empty  street,  he  knew  he  should  have 
called  a  taxi  and  been  driven  back  to  his 
hotel,  but  he  was  ashamed  to  ring  Karg;'s 
bell  once  again.  He  looked  up  and  down 
the  empty  street  suspiciously,  though 
nothing  except  the  silence  seemed  ex- 
traordinary. He  put  his  hand  inside  his 
jacket  and  took  the  Luger  out.  Shielding 
it  with  his  coat,  he  checked  the  ammuni- 
tion and  the  safety,  slung  the  coat  over 
his  forearm,  then  tucked  the  Luger  un- 
der it  at  the  ready. 

Stone  walked  downhill  toward  the 
city.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  wind- 
ing, and  ran  between  high  walls  or  fences, 
many  of  them  topped  and  covered  with 
vines  which  hid  the  villas  behind  from 
prying  eyes.  It  was  a  fine  neighborhood— 
for  an  ambush.  He  walked  quickly,  on 
the  balls  of  his  feet,  having  all  he  could 
do  to  keep  from  breaking  into  a  run,  a 
preternaturally  loud  alarm  clock  ticking 
in  his  head  was  only  the  pounding  of  his 
heart.  A  sudden  flashing  from  the  heavy 
ivy  on  top  of  one  stucco  wall  across  the 
street  startled  him.  He  tore  his  gun  out 
from  under  his  coat,  but  it  was  only  a 
rush  of  swallows  skimming  skyward  from 
their  perch,  veering,  thrusting  their 
way  into  the  violet  late-afternoon  air. 

Stone  leaned  against  a  high  wooden 
fence  and  began  to  laugh  with  almost 
hysterical  relief,  and  while  he  was  still 
laughing,  tearing  wood  sounded  next  to 
his  cheek.  A  gouged-out  piece  of  fence 
flicked  past  his  face  and  into  the  air  like 
a  giant  raw  toothpick.  Even  as  he  threw 
himself  flat  on  the  ground,  Stone  re- 
alized that  someone  was  shooting  at  him 
with  a  high-powered  rifle.  The  second 
shot  came  a  few  moments  later,  splin- 
tering the  fence  a  little  on  his  other  side. 
The  rifleman  had  him  bracketed.  Stone 


picked  out  the  street  above  on  the  hill- 
side as  the  area  from  which  the  shots  had 
come,  but  he  could  not  see  his  would-be 
assassin.  The  distance  was  far  beyond 
the  range  of  his  Luger.  The  third  shot 
whined  over  his  head,  chipped  the  side- 
walk just  beyond  his  heels  and  ricocheted 
into  the  fence.  Stone  turned  his  body 
profile  to  the  line  of  fire,  offering  less  tar- 
get, and  began  to  inch  along  the  pave- 
ment. He  was  no  longer  frightened.  His 
mind  worked  coolly  and  clearly.  At  the 
end  of  the  street  the  road  took  a  sharp 
bend ;  if  he  could  make  it,  the  turn  would 
block  the  rifleman's  field  of  fire. 

Another  bullet  grooved  the  pavement 
in  front  of  him,  spraying  concrete  frag- 
ments into  his  face  and  hair,  and  he 
stopped.  The  rifleman  was  not  trying  to 
kill  him,  but  was  toying  with  him,  delib- 
erately boxing  him  in  and  keeping  him 
flattened  out  on  the  ground.  Since  the 
man  was  apparently  a  crack  shot,  he  must 
have  something  else  in  mind.  The  orderly 
chugging  of  an  automobile  engine  made 
Stone  turn  his  head.  It  was  a  small  green 
Fiat  like  the  one  that  had  seemed  to  be 
following  them  when  he  and  Eleanor 
Hvar  had  gone  to  Kalemegdan.  His  in- 
stinct told  him  it  was  the  same  car,  but 
he  couldn't  be  sure.  Should  he  try  to  kill 
the  driver  now  before  he  got  to  him,  or 
damage  the  car?  But  suppose  it  was  not 
the  same  Fiat?  Suppose  the  driver  was 
an  innocent  man? 

The  Fiat  came  roaring  down  the  street. 
Stone  braced  the  Luger  in  his  right  hand 
with  his  left,  using  his  elbows  like  the 
legs  of  a  tripod,  as  the  car  neared  him. 
But  it  didn't  stop.  Stone  saw  the  bottle 
come  flying  out  of  the  window  toward 
him  and  knew  what  it  was.  Instinctively 
he  fired  at  it,  and  simultaneously  rolled 


away  from  where  the  bottle  would  land 
and  smash  if  he  had  missed.  He  heard 
the  splintering  glass  and  roar  of  flame  in 
the  same  instant,  then  saw.  his  coat 
aflame.  The  smell  of  his  own  singed  hair 
stank  in  his  nostrils.  He  jerked  his  arm 
out  from  under  the  coat,  but  his  jacket 
sleeve  had  already  caught  fire.  Expecting 
the  impact  of  a  rifle  bullet  in  his  body  at 
any  moment.  Stone  leaped  to  his  feet, 
tore  the  jacket  off,  stamped  the  fire  out 
beneath  his  feet.  An  eight-  or  ten-foot 
pool  of  fire  was  searing  the  pavement 
black  and  melting  the  tar  of  the  road- 
way. His  shot  had  splintered  the  Molo- 
tov  cocktail  prematurely,  so  that  only 
the  outer  edge  of  burning  gasoline  had 
touched  his  coat  with  flame. 

Stone  turned  to  look  after  the  Fiat,  his 
Luger  ready,  and  he  saw  the  end  of  the 
street  blocked  by  a  large  black  Tatra. 
The  green  Fiat's  brakes  screeched,  tires 
whined,  and  then  came  the  gnashing 
sound  of  tearing  steel.  The  Fiat  struck, 
seemed  to  bounce  off  the  Tatra,  then 
turned  over  on  its  side.  So  huge  he 
seemed  comic  emerging  from  the  small 
car,  the  loden  coat  climbed  out  of  it,  gun 
in  hand,  and  began  to  run  toward  Stone. 
For  a  fat  man  he  was  very  swift.  From 
behind  the  Tatra  came  Petar  Decani  and 
two  men  in  belted  black  raincoats,  chas- 
ing him.  The  rifle  up  the  hill  barked  and 
one  of  the  belted  black  raincoats  pitched 
forward  like  a  tumbler,  somersaulted, 
and  did  not  get  up. 

.\nother  shot  rang  out.  Stone  looked 
up  to  the  hillside  and  saw  two  men  strug- 
gling over  a  rifle  pointed  skyward.  One 
of  them  he  was  sure  was  the  totem  pole, 
but  before  he  could  tell  for  sure,  the  two 
grappling  figures  fell  from  sight. 

The  loden  coat  had  seen  them,  too. 


and  he  whirled,  raising  his  arm  to  fire 
point-blank  at  Decani,  when  Stone  shot 
him  through  the  right  shoulder.  The  gun 
fell  out  of  the  loden  coat's  hand,  and  as 
he  bent  to  pick  it  up  with  his  other  hand, 
Decani  charged.  Running  toward  them. 
Stone  saw  the  revolver  in  Decani's  right 
fist  and  the  metal  rod  in  his  left,  which 
he  raised  and  slammed  down  on  the 
loden  coat's  neck.  A  bellow  echoed  down 
the  street,  and  the  loden  coat  collapsed 
like  a  felled  bull,  the  longshoreman's 
hook  sticking  out  just  above  his  collar- 
bone like  a  matador's  banderilla.  The 
man's  great  bulk  shuddered  once,  a  giant 
paroxysm,  and  then  he  lay  still. 

Decani  stood  over  him,  breathing  hard. 
For  a  hideous  moment  Stone  was  sure 
that  Decani  would  put  his  victorious 
foot  on  the  loden  coat's  head.  Instead, 
Decanis  tared  at  him  and  said,  "If  they 
had  used  a  grenade  instead  of  a  Molotov 
cocktail  .  .  ."  Then,  as  if  he  was  sud- 
denly reminded  of  the  rifleman  on  the 
hill,  he  put  his  palm  over  his  eyes,  Indian- 
style,  and  looked  up. 

"If  that  rifleman  had  wanted  to  kill 
me,  he  could  have  easily,  as  easily  as 
with  a  grenade,"  Stone  said,  his  insides 
shaking  as  if  they  were  breaking  away 
from  their  inner  moorings.  "I  guess  they 
had  a  warmer  reception  in  mind." 

"Did  you  recognize  the  rifleman?" 

"I  only  saw  him  for  a  moment.  It 
looked  like  ..."  Stone  almost  said  Kucic, 
but  caught  himself  in  time  ".  .  .  the 
same  man  at  Kalemegdan,  the  one  I 
saw  working  in  your  building." 

"Stevan  .Jazak?" 

"You  said  that  was  his  name,  I 
think." 

Decani  scanned  the  hillside  above 
them.  "I  wonder  why  he  didn't  shoot  us 


down,"  he  said.  Stone  walked  back  to 
pick  up  his  jacket.  When  he  did,  the 
sleeve  fell  of!"  in  a  small  shower  of  black- 
ened ash.  "The  ravell'd  sleave  of  care  . . . 
which  can't  be  knit  up,"  Stone  thought, 
laughing  sourly  to  himself.  His  wallet, 
with  passport,  papers  and  money,  was 
untouched  and  he  transferred  it  from  the 
jacket  breast  pocket  to  his  trousers. 
Nearby  the  Molotov  cocktail  was  burn- 
ing itself  out,  and  the  gutter  had  been 
melted  into  an  oozing  tar  sea.  They 
hadn't  used  a  grenade  because  they 
wanted  to  burn  up  the  manuscript  with 
him.  Thinking  of  the  two  bodies— the 
loden  coat  and  the  black-belted  rain- 
coat—he was  reminded  that  three  peo- 
ple had  already  died  for  Karst's  manu- 
scripts, one  of  them  only  a  boy.  He  put 
the  jacket  on,  his  left  shirt  sleeve  flap- 
ping where  the  tweed  sleeve  should  be. 
"Sackcloth  and  ashes,"  he  thought, 
"sackcloth  and  ashes." 

"It  doesn't  seem  worth  it,  does  it. 
Mister  Stone?"  Decani  asked  abruptly. 
,    "What  doesn't?" 

"Karst's  manuscript.  Did  you  get  it. 
Mister  Stone?"  Decani  asked  casually. 

"Do  I  look  like  I'm  carrying  a  manu- 
script?" Stone  replied  irritably,  flapping 
his  shirt  sleeve. 

Decani  did  not  insist.  After  a  parting 
glance  at  the  overturned  Fiat  and  the 
still  burning  pool  of  gasoline,  he  led 
Stone  to  a  big  gray  Mercedes-Benz 
parked  a  street  away.  Only  when  they 
had  started,  Decani  poker-faced  at  the 
wheel,  did  Stone  realize  that  in  spite  of 
the  shots,  flames  and  car  crash,  no  one 
had  ventured  out  into  the  street  to  see 
what  was  happening. 

At  the  hotel,  Decani  pulled  the  car  up 
and  looked  Stone  over  (continued) 
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appraisingly.  "You're  sure  Konstantin 
Karst  gave  you  no  manuscript?" 

"Not  a  single  one,"  Stone  said,  dislik- 
ing the  lie  even  if  it  only  skirted  the 
truth.  "You  can  see  for  yourself.  Now,  if 
you  can  make  some  appointments  for 
me  with  some  writers  who  do  have  man- 
uscripts and  books,  that  would  help." 

Decani  looked  at  him  for  a  while 
longer,  as  if  reassessing  his  qualities. 
"You'll  have  the  rest  of  your  schedule 
tomorrow  morning,"  he  promised. 

In  his  room  Stone  felt  empty,  drained. 
As  he  was  about  to  slip  off  to  sleep  he 
heard  a  sound  at  the  door  and  was  in- 
stantly awake,  alert  and  Luger  in  hand. 
In  the  semidarkness  he  flattened  himself 
against  the  wall  next  to  the  door  until  he 
heard  a  soft  knock  repeated  twice  and 
the  sound  of  his  name.  "Who  is  it?"  he 
asked  hoarsely,  keeping  well  to  the  side 
of  the  door.  "Townsend,"  came  the  an- 
swer. Stone  slid  the  bolt  free,  but  held 
the  Luger  ready,  safety  off.  Townsend 
pushed  the  door  open,  and  Grout  fol- 
lowed, flicking  on  the  light  switch  as 
Stone  flicked  the  Luger's  safety  catch 
back  on.  He  bolted  the  door  behind  him 
and  tucked  the  Luger  back  into  his  belt. 
Townsend's  face  and  the  big  white 
square  of  adhesive  tape  over  his  cheek- 
bone looked  ominous.  "What  happened 
t(i  you?"  Stone  asked. 

"I  met  your  friend,  and  we  had  a  dis- 
agreement," Townsend  said,  wincing  as 
he  tried  to  grin.  "But  officially  I  walked 
into  a  door." 

"Then  it  was  you  up  on  the  hill?" 

Townsend  mock-bowed.  "Let's  sit," 
he  said,  "I'm  feeling  a  little  woozy. 
Your  description,  the  totem  pole,  was 
good.  Mister  Stone.  I  recognized  him 
immediately." 

Stone  realized  that,  like  himself, 
Townsend  was  all  wound  up.  Grout  had 
not  even  said  hello,  and  he  sat  there, 
his  white  sheared  head  bent  over  his 
boui"bon,  his  eyes  hooded. 

Without  transition,  Townsend  asked, 
"Did  you  get  it?" 

"Get  what?" 

"Don't  let's  play  games.  Karst's  man- 
uscript, of  course." 

Grout  began  to  gesticulate  broadly 
and  silently,  pointing  to  the  walls  and 
then  to  his  ears.  Townsend  looked  at  him 
indifferently.  With  thumb  and  fore- 
finger Grout  held  his  right  ear  out  from 
his  head,  and  with  his  lips,  but  without 
sound,  made  the  words:  "The  Big  Ear!" 

"There  was  no  manuscript,"  Stone  re- 
plied, deliberately  disregarding  Grout's 
pantomime  and  shocked  face.  If  Decani 
was  tapping  this,  then  let  him  hear  that. 

Grout  stood  up.  "Let's  not  drink  up 
all  Mister  Stone's  whiskey,  Michael," 
he  said  smoothly.  "Let's  have  another 
downstairs  in  the  bar." 

Townsend  stood  too.  "This  is  no  game. 
Mister  Stone." 

Reaching  over.  Stone  picked  up  his 
jacket  from  the  floor  and  held  it  so 
Townsend  could  see  the  charred  edges  of 
the  sleeveless  shoulder.  "I  know,"  Stone 
retorted  icily.  If  one  more  person  told 
him  that  he  ought  to  be  careful,  or  that 
this  was  no  game,  he  would  punch  him. 

"We'll  wait  for  you  in  the  bar,"  Town- 
send  said,  hostile.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  fact  that  he  thought  he  was  giv- 
ing an  order. 

"You  do  that,"  Stone  said. 

The  sho  ver  made  him  feel  better.  He 
snaved  again,  changed  his  clothes,  and 


took  his  time  doing  it  all.  By  God,  let 
Townsend  wait !  His  watch  said  he  still 
had  an  hour  and  a  half  before  he  was  to 
meet  Eleanor  Hvar,  and  the  thought  of 
that  cheered  him  even  more.  He  checked 
the  Luger  still  another  time,  took  two 
extra  clips  for  it,  and  put  them  into  his 
breast  pockets.  Fortunately,  he  thought, 
I  brought  several  suits  and  coats. 

At  the  hotel  desk  downstairs.  Stone 
stopped  to  see  if  there  was  any  mail  from 
Gordon.  Instead,  he  found  a  note  from 
Eleanor  Hvar  asking  him  to  meet  her  at 
a  Balkan  Restaurant  with  an  address 
that  Stone  quickly  confirmed  from  the 
porter's  map  as  being  near  the  Danube. 
The  envelope  in  which  it  had  come 
looked  irregularly  sealed  so  that  it  might 
have  been  steamed  open  and  reglued. 

Townsend  and  Grout  were  waiting  in 
the  bar,  and  Townsend  began  to  speak 
as  soon  as  Stone  was  seated,  slowly  and 
very  distinctly,  as  if  he  had  rehearsed 
every  word.  "Mister  Stone,"  Townsend 
began,  "I  can't  order  you  to  give  Karst's 
manuscript  to  me,  but,  as  an  American, 
I  think  you'd  want  it  to  be  in  the  right 
hands." 

"Yours?"  Stone  asked. 

"No,  not  mine,  the  American  Govern- 
ment's." 

"So  far  as  I  know  the  Government  is 
not  yet  a  commercial  publisher." 

"That  manuscript  is  of  prime  political 
importance." 

"I  don't  have  a  manuscript.  Karst 
didn't  give  me  one.  If  he  had,  I  doubt  I'd 
give  it  to  you." 

"But  why?" 

"For  one  thing,  it  wouldn't  be  mine  to 
give.  If  someone  gives  me  a  manuscript 
in  trust  to  publish,  I  could  no  more  give 
it  to  you  than  a  lawyer  can  give  his  cli- 
ent's confidential  papers  to  the  police. 
I'd  have  to  see  that  the  manuscript  was 
protected,  published  as  the  author  in- 
structed." 

"Then  Karst  did  give  you  instruc- 
tions." 

"Look,  Townsend,  I'm  tired  and  I'm 
not  very  long  on  patience  right  now. 
Three  attempts  on  my  life  have  been 
made  in  the  past  two  days,  and  the  last 
one  came  pretty  close.  /  have  no  manu- 
script of  Karst's." 

"I  saved  your  life  up  there  today." 
Townsend  took  another  tack.  "You 
know  that." 

"I'm  grateful,  very  grateful." 

"You  don't  show  it." 

"You  saved  my  life  because  you 
thought  I  had  Karst's  book.  So  did 
Decani.  By  your  logic,  I  ought  to  show 
my  appreciation  by  giving  both  of  you 
the  manuscript." 

"We  want  that  manuscript,"  Town- 
send  repeated  stubbornly.  "We  want  it, 
and  we  propose  to  get  it." 

"I  wish  you  luck." 

"And  you're  going  to  cooperate  " 

"Michael !"  Grout  said  warningly. 

"I'm  taking  the  silk  gloves  off  with 
this  Mister  Stone.  Who  does  he  think  he 
is  anyway?  This  is  a  matter  of  national 
interest,"  Townsend  cried.  "You  literary 
wise  guys  mess  in  political  things  you 
don't  have  the  first  clue  about.  Well,  it's 
time  we  taught  you  a  few  things." 

"If  we're  taking  off  the  silk  gloves, 
Townsend,  let  me  tell  you  this.  I'm  tired 
of  your  stupid  attempts  to  bribe,  bully 
and  blackmail  me.  And  I'm  tired  of  your 
presumption  that  you're  the  sole  guard- 
ian and  arbiter  of  the  national  interest." 

Townsend  stood  up,  his  fingers  touch- 
ing the  white  adhesive  on  his  cheekbone. 
"Good  night,  Mi.ster  Stone,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  coming.  Max?" 


Grout  raised  his  eyes,  his  face  non- 
committal. "Not  just  yet.  I  think  I'll 
stay  a  while  and  talk  to  Mister  Stone." 

Townsend  flushed.  "Very  well.  Good 
night,  then."  He  turned  on  his  heel  and 
stalked  out. 

Grout  sloshed  the  whiskey  in  his  glass, 
listening  to  the  ice  clink.  "You've  just 
made  yourself  a  powerful  enemy." 

"I  didn't  ask  for  it." 

"And  lost  yourself  a  powerful  ally." 

"Do  you  know  a  Balkan  Restaurant 
down  near  the  Danube?"  Stone  asked. 

"Yes,  why?" 

"I  have  a  dinner  date  there  in  a  while. 
I  wondered  what  kind  of  place  it  was." 

"Posh  hangout  for  tourists  and  Party 
bigwigs,"  Grout  said.  "I'm  not  holding 
you  up,  am  I?" 

Stone  looked  at  his  watch.  "No,  I've 
got  some  time  yet." 

"Good.  I'd  like  to  talk  for  a  bit  and 
then,  if  you  like,  I  can  give  you  a  lift 
down  to  the  Balkan.  My  car's  outside." 

"Fine." 

"Warren,"  Grout  said  after  a  pause, 
"I'm  not  going  to  apologize  for  Michael 
Townsend.  He's  got  a  job  to  do,  and  he's 
doing  it  his  way.  I  don't  happen  to  work 
that  way,  so  I'll  try  it  from  another 
angle.  Whatever  a  man  like  Karst  writes 
is  not  only  a  literary  matter,  or  even  pri- 
marily a  literary  matter:  it's  a  political 
matter.  Our  people  are  interested  in 
what  he  says,  and  so  are  his  own  people 
and  the  Soviets.  The  reason  is  that  his 
book  may  influence  tomorrow's  policies 
and  events  " 

"Don't  all  books,  Maxim?" 

"Perhaps,  but  usually  in  a  longer  run. 
I  want  to  state  the  whole  case  as  clearly 
as  I  can  so  you  can  see  it.  Karst  is  the 
rare  Communist  who  has  actually  held 
top-leadership  positions  and,  therefore, 
has  top-leadership  information— or  what 
they  call  state  secrets.  He  has  broken 
with  them  and  remains  alive  to  talk 
about  it.  Karst  did  not  try  to  organize 
opposition  to  the  Party  inside  or  out.  He 
led  no  factions.  Almost  to  the  end  he 
believed  he  could  reform  the  Party, 
morally,  from  the  inside.  This  was  his 
grandeur  and  his  naivete,  his  success 
even  in  failure.  It  may  even  explain  why 
he  is  still  alive,  why  he  never  got  the 
pickax  in  the  skull  as  Trotsky  did. 

"Some  months  back,  Karst  turned  in 
his  Party  card,  openly,  so  it  couldn't  be 
hushed  up.  It  symbolized  the  end  of  an 
era  here,  the  end  of  the  idealists  in  the 
Party.  Perhaps  it  shouldn't  have: 
Karst's  idealism  has  taken  many,  many 
ugly  and  bloody  turns  in  his  time,  and 
there  are  some,  many,  who  would  deny 
him  idealism.  Michael  Townsend,  for  in- 
stance. But  that  is  the  way  Karst  thinks 
of  himself,  and  the  way  lots  of  others  see 
him  Now,  what's  at  stake.  Warren? 
First,  what  happens  to  this  country? 
Does  it  go  East  or  West?  That's  a  very 
important  matter  in  the  present  balance 
of  power,  and  what  Karst  writes  about 
us  and  the  Russians  might  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  tilting  that  balance.  It  will 
be  listened  to  by  many,  especially  the 
youth.  Second,  what  he  writes  will  in- 
fluence the  same  kind  of  people  all 
through  the  East-European  Communist 
parties  where  he  is  known  not  only  as  a 
writer  and  poet  but  as  a  political  figure. 
It  will  influence  people  in  the  Russian 
Party,  all  those  now  struggling  for  what 
they  call  'liberalization,'  for  change,  for 
progress." 

"I'd  think  any  book  of  Karst's  would 
simply  be  banned." 

"It  will,  but  what  the  book  says,  and 
the  book  itself  will  be  circulated  nonethe- 


less. It's  very  complex.  What's  involved 
is  not  only  our  relations  with  this  country, 
Russia  and  all  Eastern  Europe,  but  also 
Yugoslavia's  relations  with  us  and  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  all  East  Europe;  and 
lastly  Yugoslavia's  own  internal  rela- 
tions. What  Karst  does  and  says  touches 
sensitive  areas  in  all.  And,  therefore,  we 
have  orders  to  get  that  book." 

"To  be  sure  what  it  says  favors  us?" 

Grout  inclined  his  head. 

"Whatever  was  in  such  a  book,"  Stone 
said,  "would  not  be  likely  to  harm  us." 

"We  can't  take  that  chance." 

"Can't?" 

"Won't,  perhaps.  Frankly,  Warren, 
though  I  deny  it  if  quoted,  I'd  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  any  manuscript  of 
Konstantin  Karst's  out  in  the  diplo- 
matic pouch  and  guarantee  its  textual 
integrity,  because  I  think  it  would  do  us 
far  more  good  than  harm.  Even  if  it 
criticized  us,  perhaps  especially  if  it  did. 
But  the  decision  was  not  mine.  And,  to 
be  honest,  I  don't  think  that  even  if  we 
had  been  willing  to  guarantee  the  text, 
Karst  would  have  dealt  with  us.  He 
doesn't  want  them  to  be  able  to  accuse 
him  of  being  a  'capitalist  lackey.'  Be- 
cause of  that  you're  the  logical  choice. 
Three  things  connect  you  with  Karst. 
First,  the  murder  of  Karst's  nephew  in 
your  room.  Second,  that  you're  a  literary 
agent,  someone  who  represents  writers 
and  gets  them  published.  And  third,  that 
your  partner  is  Sam  Gordon.  I  did  a  little 
digging  and  found  that  he  served  here 
and  knew  Karst.  In  fact,  he  once  saved 
Karst  from  some  NKVD  types  who  tried 
to  kill  him  around  the  time  of  the  split 
with  the  U.S.S.R." 

"I  still  don't  have  any  book,  Maxim." 

"I'm  sure  you  don't.  Karst  is  no  fool. 
But  he  might  have,  probably  did,  tell  you 
where  to  find  it.  Decani  will  guess  as 
much.  Even  Michael  will  realize  that,  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  others,  the  ones  Decani 
tells  me  are  Soviet  agents,  will  know  that 
too.  They'll  all  be  watching  you  like 
hawks,  they  won't  let  you  out  of  their 
sight,  and  " 

"I  know,  Maxim,  this  is  no  game," 
Stone  said  sarcastically.  "I'd  better  be 
very  careful." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact.  Warren,  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  that.  You're  in  this  game 
now,  and  you're  the  kind  that  will  stick 
it  to  the  end.  I  don't  think  you  were  be- 
fore you  saw  Karst,  but  something  has 
changed  in  you." 

How  Grout  could  be  so  sure  Stone 
didn't  comprehend.  He  wasn't  alto- 
gether sure  himself.  Just  why  he  had 
come  so  far  in  commitment  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  how,  he  couldn't  say.  All  the 
things  that  had  happened  to  him  and  to 
the  others  he  had  met,  among  whom 
Grout  himself  was  no  small  factor,  were 
part  of  it. 

Grout  drove  him  to  the  Balkan  Res- 
taurant to  meet  Eleanor  Hvar,  in  a  big, 
black  American  car  with  diplomatic 
license  plates.  During  the  ride  Stone  lay 
back,  eyes  closed,  thinking  that  the  real 
thing  is  to  get  the  manuscripts  out  of  the 
country.  Townsend  wouldn't  send  them 
by  diplomatic  pouch,  and  Decani,  being 
the  kind  of  man  he  was,  would  search 
him  thoroughly  at  the  border  no  rnatter 
what,  particularly  if  he  revealed  that 
Karst  had  given  him  anything.  The  oth- 
ers, whoever  they  were,  would  still  try  to 
kill  him,  because  to  them  the  manuscript 
was  secondary  to  what  Karst  might 
have  told  him.  No,  there  was  no  other 
point.  He'd  have  to  try  it  Karst's  way. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED  NEXT  MONTH) 


Here's  why 
Kotex  napkins  protect 
when  others  fail 

Only  Kotex  has  2  safety  shields 

Kotex  napkins  not  only  have  a  polyethylene 
shield  and  moisture-proof  side  strips  but  also 
contain  an  extra  measure  of  security.  It's  the 
exclusive  safeguard  shield  that  results  in  greater 
protection  — total  napkin  absorbency.  It's  the 
reason  why  Kotex  protects  when  other  napkins  fail. 


This  dissection  shows  the 
Kotex  exclusive  safeguard 
shield  (X)  that  provides  even 
absorbency— total  napkin  ab- 
sorbency. And  (Y)  the  poly- 
ethylene shield  that  prevents 
embarrassing  accidents.  This 
Kotex  patented  design  gives 
you  comfortable,  fail-proof 
protection  you  can  never  get 
with  other  napkins. 


Choose  the  Kotex  proportioned  napkin  that  meets 
your  absorbency  needs  without  fail 


REGULAR 

Medium  width,  depth  and 
length.  For  women  with 
average  absorbency  needs. 
Better  protection  and  the 
softness  of  the  new  fine 
denier  covering. 


MISS  DEB 

Proportioned  especially  for 
beginners  age  9  to  14  years. 
Regular  absorbency,  but 
less  width.  A  gentle  pink 
covering  makes  her  feel 
dainty  and  feminine. 


SUPER 

Regular  length  — 16% 
more  absorbent  because 
it's  deeper  and  wider.  Like 
all  Kotex  napkins,  it  has 
2  moisture-proof  shields 
for  extra  protection. 


SLENDERLINE 

Slimmest  of  all.  Shorter 
but  deeper  than  Regular, 
and  more  absorbent.  For 
women  who  require  a  nar- 
rower napkin  to  prevent 
rubbing  or  chafing. 
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JUNIOR 

Regular  length  and  depth, 
but  not  as  wide.  For  wom- 
en with  lighter  absorbency 
needs.  Also  adequate  for 
many  other  women  during 
the  waning  days. 


KOTEX  and  SLENDERLINE  are  registered  trademarks  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation 


JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL 

I      ,i  III  d  from  page  67 

at  hand,  suffering,  as  he  has  done  for  so 
long.  .  .  .  More  heartrending  than  the 
gentle  resigned  grief  for  my  Bishop  is  the 
clamor  of  war  now  rising  from  every  part 
of  Europe.— Groppuio,  August  10,  191!t. 
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into  the  II, 

Austria  ii;  ,j  ■:■>,  i,u-j. . 

Tomorrow  I  leave  to 
take  up  my  military  ser- 
vice in  the  Medical 
Corps.  Where  will  they 
send  me?  To  the  front 
perhaps?  Shall  I  ever  re- 
turn to  Bergamo,  or  has 
the  Lord  decreed  that 
my  last  hour  shall  be  on 
the  battlefield?  I  know 
nothing.  All  I  want  is 
the  will  (if  God  in  all 
thing.s  and  at  all  times, 
and  to  work  for  His 
glory  in  total  self- 
sacrifice.  In  this  way, 
and  in  I  his  way  only, 
can  I  show  my  real  love 
for  my  country  and  the 
souls  of  my  fellows.  My 
spirit  is  willing  and 
cheerfu].— May  23,1 91 5. 
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years'  diilij  innoniiti'd  to 
less  than  1,000  lire 
[$157.50].  The  official 
p a II m list (•  r  r e m ember s 
Lienlcnn  nl-Cha  plain 
Ronralli  sai/inij:  "Well, 
this  IS  iinl  rn-ij  niiirli.  I,nl 
it  IS  raliiiihir  In  iiic  Uv- 
ea lis,  I  in II  hr  nlilc  lo  use 
It  fur  thr  si  nil,  nl  house."  ) 

III  l'i)ur  \ears  of  war, 
passed  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  in  agony,  ...  I 
call  to  mind  all  those 
young  souls  I  came  to 
know  during  these  years, 
many  of  whom  I  accom- 
panied to  the  threshold 
of  the  other  life;  the 
memory  moves  me 
deepl\-,  and  the  thought 
that  they  will  pray  for 
me  is  comforting.  .  .  . 

It  is  now  some  months 
since  I  set  up  my  own 
home  and  furnished  it. 
Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  Lord  gives  me  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  the  spirit  of  poverty.  I  feel 
I  would  be  willing  to  give  it  all  up  here 
and  now,  and  without  regrets.  I  shall 
always  try,  as  long  as  I  live,  to  keep  this 
feeling  of  detachment  from  all  that  is 
mine,  even  from  what  is  dearest. 

Experience  teaches  me  to  beware  of 
responsibilities.  These  are  solemn  enough 
in  themselves  if  assumed  under  obe- 
dience, but  terrifying  for  whoever  has 
sought  them  for  himself.  .  .  .  Honors  and 
distinctions,  even  in  the  ecclesiastical 
world,  .  .  .  are  dangerous  for  whoever 
desires  glory  in  eternity;  even  from  the 
point  of  view  of  human  wisdom  they  are 


worth  very  little.  Anyone  who  has  lived 
in  the  midst  of  these  stupidities  as  I  did 
in  Rome  and  in  the  first  ten  years  of  my 
priesthood,  may  well  insist  that  they 
deserve  no  better  name. — Bergamo, 
April  28-May  3,  1919. 

Today  it  is  three  years  since  I  be- 
gan my  work  as  director  for  Italy 
of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  in  the 
world. ...  A  day  of  wonderful  sunshine ! 
The  sparrows  are  chirping  in  the  warm 
air  and  it  is  a  delight  to  hear  them 


never  later.— 7?omc,  January  18,  192!t. 

The  church  is  making  me  a  Bishop  in 
order  to  send  me  to  Bulgaria  to  fulfill 
there,  as  Apostolic  Visitor,  a  mission  of 
peace.  Perhaps  I  shall  find  many  diffi- 
culties awaiting  me.  ...  I  feel  ready  for 
everything.  I  do  not  seek,  I  do  not 
desire,  the  glory  of  this  world.  The  world 
no  longer  appeals  to  me;  I  look  forward 
to  greater  glory  in  Heaven. 

I  am  to  be  a  Bishop:  .  .  .  This  is  a 
terrifying  thought  for  me,  for  I  feel  and 


Turn  on  the  light.      Open  the  door 
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and  the  song  of  the  bells  of  St.  Peter's. 

I  will  always  remember  and  practice 
St.  Gregory's  rule.  ...  to  make  others 
work,  and  not  keep  everything,  or  al- 
most everything,  in  my  own  hands.  .  .  . 

I  fix  the  following  rules  as  fun- 
damental for  the  reorganization  of  my 
life:  rising  at  six  o'clock  and  saying 
my  prayers  in  my  room;  from  seven 
to  eight  work  at  my  desk;  from  eight 
to  nine-thirty  Holy  Mass  and  prayers 
(meditation,  etc.).  Less  time  to  be 
spent  in  chatter,  after  dinner  and 
after  supper.  A  short  walk  every  day, 
and  this  to  include  the  visit  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  To  bed  at  eleven. 


know  myself  to  be  very  helpless  and 
incapable!  I  have  not  sought  or 
desired  this  new  ministry:  the  Lord 
has  chosen  me,  making  it  so  clear  it  is 
His  will  that  it  would  be  a  grave  sin 
for  me  to  refuse.  So  it  will  be  for  Him  to 
cover  up  my  failings  and  supply  my 
insufficiencies.  . . . 

The  Bishop's  robes  will  always  remind 
me  of  the  "splendor  of  souls"  which  they 
signify,  the  Bishop's  real  glory.  God  for- 
bid they  should  ever  become  a  motive 
for  vanity!  ...  I  insert  in  my  coat  of 
arms  the  words  Obedieniia  et  Pax  (Obe- 
dience and  Peace). 

May  my  ministry  be  one  of  reconcilia- 


tion .  .  .  and  the  authority  conferred  on 
me  never  used  for  my  own  glory.— 
Villa  Carpegna,  Rome,  March  13-17, 
1925.  • 

I  have  been  a  Bishop  for  twenty 
months.  As  I  clearly  foresaw,  my  min- 
istry has  brought  me  many  trials.  But, 
and  this  is  strange,  these  are  not  caused 
by  the  Bulgarians  for  whom  I  work,  but 
by  the  central  organs  of  ecclesiastical 
administration.  This  is  a  .  .  .  humiliation 
that  I  did  not  expect,  and  which  hurts 
me  deeply.  ...  I  must,  I 
will  accustom  myself  to 
bearing  this  cross  with 
more  patience,  calm  and 
inner  peace  than  I  have 
shown  so  far.  I  shall  be 
particularly  careful  in 
what  I  say.  Every  time 
I  speak  my  mind  about 
it  I  will  take  away  from 
the  merit  of  my  patience. 

...  I  need  more  fer- 
vent and  continual 
prayer  to  give  character 
to  my  life.  ...  I  hope 
the  Holy  Father  will 
grant  me  the  boon  of 
reserving  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  my  home 
in  Sofia.  The  company 
of  Jesus  will  be  my 
light,  my  comfort,  and 
my  joy. — Bulgaria,  No- 
vember 27,  1926. 

I  have  noticed  certain 
things  this  year  which 
convince  me  I  am  grow- 
ing old,  and  that  my 
body  sometimes  shows 
signs  of  its  frailty.  This 
will  make  the  thought 
of  death  familiar  to  me, 
rendering  my  life  more 
joyful  and  active. 

I  will  be  more  and 
more  careful  to  rule  my 
tongue.  In  the  expres- 
sions of  my  opinions  I 
must  be  more  guarded, 
even  with  persons  of  my 
own  household.  Nothing 
must  escape  my  lips 
other  than  praise  or  the 
most  mildly  expressed 
disapproval,  or  general 
exhortations  to  charity, 
to  virtuous  living.  It  is 
my  nature  to  talk  too 
much.  A  ready  tongue 
is  one  of  God's  good 
gifts,  but  it  must  be 
handled  with  care  and 
respect--that  is,  with 
moderation— so  that  it 
may  be  welcome  and 
not  found  a  bore.  .  .  . 

I  must  become  increas- 
ingly a  man  of  intense 
prayer.— Ljubljana,  No- 
vember 9-13,  1927. 
In  twenty-five  years  of  priesthood 
what  innumerable  failings  and  defi- 
ciencies! My  spiritual  organism  still  feels 
healthy  and  robust,  thanks  be  to  God, 
but  what  weaknesses!  What  frequent 
little  indulgences  in  sloth,  and  in  satisfy- 
ing my  preference  for  one  thing  rather 
than  another!  What  inner  impatience 
with  all  that  demands  effort  and  toil! 
What  countless  distractions  in  public 
and  private  prayers!  What  haste  at 
times  to  tict  these  ()\-er !  Babek  on  the 
Hi.spiinis.  Iiiri  nihrr  ZD  :>>,,  192S. 

The  trials,  with  which  in  recent 
months  the  Lord  has  tested  my  patience, 
have  been  many:  anxieties  (continued) 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL 

continued 

concerning  the  arrangements  for  found- 
ing the  Bulgarian  Seminary;  the  uncer- 
tainty which  has  now  lasted  for  more 
than  five  years  about  the  exact  scope  of 
my  mission  in  this  country;  my  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments  at  not  being 
able  to  do  more,  and  my  enforced  restric- 
tion to  the  life  of  a  complete  hermit,  in 
opposition  to  my  longing  for  work  di- 
rectly ministering  to. 
souls,  the  inner  discon- 
tent felt  by  what  is  left 
of  my  natural  human  in- 
clinations, even  if  until 
now  I  have  succeeded  in 
holding  this  under  con- 
trol: all  this  makes  it 
easier  for  me  to  enjoy 
this  sense  of  trust,  which 
includes  also  the  longing 
for  a  more  perfect  imi- 
tation of  my  divine 
model. 

All  around  me  in  this 
great  house  is  solitude, 
absolute  and  magnifi- 
cent solitude,  amid  the 
profusions  of  nature  in 
flowers.  .  .  .  The  whole 
day  long  the  silence  is 
unbroken.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  good  Passionist 
Hisluip,  Msgr.  Theelen, 
rciMirs  lo  ki'cp  me  com- 
pany fur  sujjper.  .  .  . 

One  of  I  lie  similes 
used  by  St.  Francis  dc 
Sales,  whicli  I  love  to 
repeat,  "I  am  like  a  bird 
singing  in  a  thicket  of 
thorns,"  must  be  a  con- 
tinual inspiration  to  me. 
So,  I  must  say  very  lit- 
tle to  anyone  about  the 
things  that  hurt  me. 
Great  forbearance  in  my 
judgments  of  men  and 
situations:  willingness 
to  pray,  particularly  for 
those  who  may  cause  me 
suffering.  .  .  . 

I  feel,  I  want  to  feel, 
truly  indifferent  to  all 
that  the  Lord  may  de- 
cide for  me,  as  regards 
my  future.  Worldly  gos- 
sip about  my  affairs 
makes  no  impression  on 
me.  I  am  willing  to  live 
like  this,  even  if  the 
present  state  of  things 
were  to  remain  un- 
changed, ...  1  will  never 
even  exjjri'ss  the  desire 
or  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  change,  how- 
ever much  this  may  cost 
me,  in  my  heart.  Obe- 
dientia  et  Pax.  That  is 
my  episcopal  motto.  I  want  to  die  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  always  hon- 
ored my  obligation. 

In  truth,  were  I  to  ask  myself  what 
I  would  desire  or  do,  other  than  what 
I  am  doing  now,  I  would  not  know  how 
to  answer  .  .  . 

The  difficulties  and  trials  of  my  min- 
istry in  Bulgaria  during  these  five  years 
as  Apostolic  Visitor,  without  any  con- 
solation save  that  of  a  good  con- 
science, .  .  .  convince  me  that  the  Lord 
wants  me  all  for  Himself,  along  the 
"royal  road  of  the  holy  cross."  And  it  is 
along  this  way,  and  none  other,  that 
I  wish  to  follow  Him. . . .  Before  my  eyes 


flows  the  Danube;  beyond  the  great 
river  the  rich  Romanian  plain,  which 
sometimes  at  night  glows  red  with  burn- 
ing waste  gas.  ...  I  feel  ever  more 
strongly  a  love  for  my  Lord's  cross, 
especially  in  these  days.  Oh  blessed 
Jesus,  do  not  let  this  be  a  spurt  of  flame 
to  flicker  out  in  the  first  shower  of  rain, 
but  a  burning  inextinguishable  fire— 
Rustchuk,  April  28-May  U,  1930. 

I  am  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  my  life; 
a  mature  man  on  the  road  to  old  age: 


My  prolonged  mission  as  Papal  rep- 
resentative in  this  country  often  causes 
me  acute  and  intimate  suffering,  but  I 
try  not  to  show  this.  I  bear,  and  will 
bear,  everything  willingly,  even  joy- 
fully, for  the  love  of  Jesus,  in  order  to 
resemble  Him  as  closely  as  I  can,  and 
to  do  His  holy  will,  and  for  the  triumph 
of  His  grace  amid  these  people,  so  sim- 
ple and  good,  but  alas!  so  very  unfor- 
tunate!—So^ia,  September  Jf-S,  1933. 

.  .  .  Do  not  be  concerned  about  your 
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perhaps  death  is  near.  I  have  achieved 
very  little  in  half  a  century  of  life  and 
of  following  a  priestly  vocation.  .  .  . 

During  the  retreat  last  year  at  Rust- 
chuk my  circumstances  led  me  to  in- 
crease my  desire  to  suffer  with  Jesus, 
my  Master  and  my  King.  .  .  that  pro- 
found meditation  was  not  without  its 
fruit.  Since  then  I  have  felt,  and  I  still 
feel,  more  composed  and  ready  for  what- 
ever the  future  may  bring,  willing  to 
accept  successes  or  defeats  with  equal 
calm,  considering  it  a  great  triumph  for 
me  simply  to  be  doing  my  duty  in  the 
service  of  the  Holy  See.—Bujukada  on 
the  Bosporus,  June  18-21,  1931. 


future,  but  think  that  perhaps  you  are 
drawing  near  the  gateway  of  eternal 
life.  At  the  same  time  be  ever  more 
content  to  live  like  this,  hidden  from 
the  world,  perhaps  forgotten  by  your 
Superiors. 

What  has  Msgr.  Roncalli  been  doing 
during  these  monotonous  years  at  the 
Apostolic  Delegation?  Trying  to  make 
himself  holy,  and  with  simplicity,  kind- 
ness and  joy,  opening  a  source  of  bless- 
ings and  graces  for  all  Bulgarians, 
whether  he  lives  to  see  it  or  not.  Give 
me  the  grace,  the  power,  the  glory  of 
making  this  come  true.  — Rustchuk, 
August  27-31,  193 


(During  World  War  II,  neutral  Turkey 
lay  wedged  between  the  Germans  occupy- 
ing the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Russians 
and  the  Arab  countries  under  JUUed 
control.  Istanbul  [formerly  Constantinople] 
and  Ankara  were  packed  with  diplomats, 
journalists,  special  agents  and  relief- 
organization  personnel  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Roncalli  became  expert  at 
identifying  the  Russian,  German,  British 
and  American  spies  who  followed  him, 
but  their  behavior  sometimes  puzzled  him. ) 

Since  the  end  of 
August,  1934,  what  un- 
expected alterations  in 
my  affairs!   I   am  in 

Turkey  

By  sending  me  here, 
the  Holy  Father  wanted 
to  emphasize  how  im- 
pressed he  was  by  my 
silence  for  ten  years, 
being  kept  in  Bulgaria 
without  complaining  or 
expressing  the  wish  to 
be  moved  elsewhere. 
This  was  a  resolution  I 
had  made,  and  I  was 
faithful  to  it. 

There  is  so  much 
work  waiting  for  me 
here!  ...  I  am  deter- 
mined, however,  to  or- 
der all  my  affairs  with 
greater  precision. 

The  trial  of  having  to 
wear  civilian  attire  has 
been  accepted  with  res- 
ignation by  all  my 
clergy.— Constantinople, 
December  15-22,  1935. 

I  am  pleased  with  my 
new  ministry  in  Turkey, 
in  spite  of  so  many  diffi- 
culties. I  must  organize 
my  days  better,  and  my 
nights  too.  Never  going 
to  bed  before  midnight 
is  not  a  good  thing. 
Especially  the  hours 
after  supper  need  set- 
ting to  rights.  The  radio 
takes  up  too  much  time, 
and  puts  all  else  out  of 
joint. 

My  fixed  rule:  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, the  rosary  for 
everyone  in  the  chapel. 
Then  supper  and  recrea-  ■ 
tion:  three  quarters  of  • 
an  hour  is  enough  for  ■ 
both.  Then  Matins,  fol-  . 
lowed  by  the  news  on 
the  radio,  and  possibly 
listening  to  some  good 
program  of  music.  Then 
everyone  must  retire: 
my  secretary  to  his 
room  and  I  to  do  a 
little  work.  At  eleven 
I  must  go  to  bed.  Med- 
itation never  to  be  omitted;  it  may  be 
brief  if  it  cannot  be  longer,  but  it  must 
be  alert,  intelligent  and  tranquil.  Long 
audiences  must  be  avoided:  I  must  he 
very  friendly  with  everyone,  as  if  I  had 
no  one  else  to  see,  but  my  conversation 
must  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

For  my  health's  sake  I  must  'stick  to 
a  diet  as  regards  food.  I  eat  little  in  the 
evenings  already,  but  now  I  must  eat 
less  at  midday  too.  It  will  do  me  good 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  every  day.  Oh  Lord, 
I  find  this  hard,  and  it  seems  such  a 
waste  of  time,  but  everybody  insists  that 
I  should  do  so.  So  do  it  I  .shall,  offering 
the  Lord  the  effort  it  costs  me. 


I  want  to  study  Turkish  with  more 
re  and  perseverance.  I  am  fond  of  the 
irks,  to  whom  the  Lord  has  sent  me: 
is  my  duty  to  do  what  I  can  for  them, 
know  my  way  of  dealing  with  them 
Tiv:ht.—Ranica,  October  13-16,  1936. 
I  December  last  year,  in  Athens,  I 
.  :  e(l  a  grave  warning  about  my 
-  J  al  health.  I  took  the  necessary 
ea~ures  at  once;  a  year  later  I  feel 
U'  h  better,  although  I  see  signs  of  old 
I  ;e  in  my  thinning  hair.  I  must  always 
?ep  myself  familiar  with  the  thought  of 
■ath,  not  to  sadden  myself,  but,  on  the 
>ntrary,  to  fill  that  span  of  life  still 
maining  to  me  here  below  with  wis- 
jm,  joy  and  calm.  .  .  . 
The  usual  routine  here  is  such  that 
have  only  two  hours  of  undisturbed 
ork,  and  these  have  to  be  at  night, 
tween  ten  and  twelve;  I  shall  have  to 
t  used  to  this.  What  matters  is  that 
/erything  shall  be  orderly  and  calm, 
)ne  briskly  but  without  impatience, 
ut  at  midnight,  after  the  last  news 
lletin,  I  must  make  it  an  absolute  rule 
retire,  to  say  a  few  prayers  and  go  to 
eep.  Six  hours  of  rest  are  enough  for  me. 
Constantinople,  December  12-18, 1937. 
This  year  my  holidays  were  brief  and 
)oiled  by  the  need  to  return  soon.  In 
)mpensation,  however,  I  received  an 
tremely  benevolent  and  encouraging 
elcome  in  Rome,  from  the  Holy  Father 
le  Office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
ongregation  for  the  Eastern  Church, 
his  is  more  than  I  deserve.  But  I  do 
ot  work  for  men's  praises.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  lack  of  rumor  around  me, 
nurmurs  that  "greater  things  are  in 
tore."  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  listen 

0  this  flattery,  which  is,  yes,  I  admit  it, 
temptation  for  me  too.  I  also  try  very 

lard  to  ignore  these  rumors  which  speak 
f  deceit  and  spite.  I  treat  them  as  a 
oke:  I  smile  and  pass  on.  .  .  .  What  a 
omfort  it  is  to  me  to  feel  free  from  these 
ongings  for  change  and  promotion!  I 
onsider  this  freedom  a  great  gift.  .  .  . 

This  year  the  Lord  has  tested  me  by 
aking  my  sweet,  revered  mother.  .  .  . 
The  face  of  this  world  is  changing  for 
Tie  now.  .  .  . 

My  work  in  Turkey  is  not  easy,  but 
t  is  coming  along  well  and  gives  me 
freat  consolation.  .  .  .  The  political 
situation  does  not  allow  me  to  do  much, 
out  it  seems  to  me  there  is  something 
gained  if  at  least  I  do  not  make  it 
worse  by  my  own  fault. 

My  mission  in  Greece,  on  the  other 
^and,  is  so  full  of  vexations!  For  this 
very  reason  I  love  it  even  more  and 
intend  to  go  on  working  there  with  heart 
and  soul,  forcing  myself  to  overcome 
repugnances.  ...  I  confess  I  would  not 
mind  if  it  were  entrusted  to  someone 
else,  but  while  it  is  mine  I  want  to  honor 
the  obligation.  .  .  .  "They  who  sow  in 
tears  shall  reap  in  joy."'  It  matters  little 
to  me  that  others  will  reap.  .  .  . 

It  is  my  special  intention  to  learn  the 
Turkish  language.  To  know  so  little  of 
it,  after  five  years  in  Constantinople,  is 
a  disgrace,  and  would  indicate  scant 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
sion here*  if  there  were  not  motives  for 
excuse  and  justification. 

Now  1  will  begin  again  with  renewed 

energy  I  love  the  Turks,  I  appreciate 

the  natural  qualities  of  these  people 
who  have  a  place  reserved  for  them  in 
the  march  of  civilization.  \\Tiether  I 
succeed  or  not  in  learning  the  language 
is  of  no  consequence.  My  duty,  the 
honor  of  the  Holy  See,  the  example  I 
am  bound  to  give:  that  is  enough.  .  .  . 

1  must  say  little  about  politics.  .  .  . 


Have  a  Cosco  Christmas... 

for  a  happier  new  year! 


Folding  Bridge  Set.  King  size  table 
35"  square.  Ladder-back,  gatefold 
chair  has  cushioned,  contoured  seat 
with  permanent  chair  styling. 
Folding  Bridge  Set.  Big  family  size 
round  table— 40'  in  diameter — easily 
accommodates  six.  Handsome  con- 
toured chairs  are  poly  foam  padded 
for  extra  comfort.  Perfect  leisure  fur- 
niture that  folds  flat. 
Buffet  Cart.  Interchangeable  shelves! 
Center  shelf,  when  fastened  to  top, 
converts  to  roomy  50'  server.  Brass 
finished  frame.  Five-ply  walnut  wood- 
grained  steel  shelves. 


Hospitality  Cart.  Brass  finished  frame 
and  guard  rails.  Five-ply  walnut  wood- 
grained  steel  shelves.  Removable  rack 
for  bottles  and  glasses.  It  will  be  the 
hit  of  the  holiday  party. 
Deluxe  Step  Stool.  Has  comfort  con- 
toured, cushioned  seat  and  backrest, 
rubber-treaded  steps  swing  out  for 
easy  climbing. 

Folding  Step  Stool.  Has  spacious  step 
for  safer  climbing.  Poly  foam  padded 
seat  covered  in  washable  vinyl  uphol- 
stery. Chrome  plated  frame.  Folds 
compactly  for  easy  portability  and 
storage. 


High  Chairs  of  completely  new  design. 
Contour  shaped  and  foam  padded  seat 
and  back.  King  size,  wrap-around  tray 
keeps  spills  off  the  floor.  Converts  to 
attractive  youth  chair. 
Play  Pen.  Sturdy,  lightweight  tubular 
steel  frame.  Safe,  strong  nylon  net 
sides.  Built-in  durable  pad.  Folds  more 
compactly  than  any  other  make  for 
easy  portability. 

Cradle  Seat  is  padded,  lightweight, 
/   portable,  and  adjustable  to  three  posi- 
tions. Gives  baby  the  safety,  comfort 
and  support  he  needs. 


See  these  and  other  Cosco  favorites  at  leading  stores  every- 
where. Prices  range  from  about  $6.98  to  about  $26.98. 

Hamilton  Cosco,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Indiana 


®  Useful  products  for  family  living 


From  the  window  of  my  room  here,  I 
see  every  evening  an  assemblage  of 
boats  on  the  Bosporus.  They  come 
round  from  the  Golden  Horn  in  tens 
and  hundreds;  they  gather  at  a  given  ren- 
dezvous and  then  they  light  up,  some 
more  brilliantly  than  others,  offering  a 
most  impressive  spectacle  of  colors  and 
lights.  I  thought  it  was  a  festival  on 
the  sea  for  Bairam  [a  Mohammedan  fes- 
tivalj,  which  occurs  just  about  now. 
But  it  is  the  fleet  organized  to  fish 
the  palamite,  a  large  fish  which  is  said 


to  come  from  far  away  in  the  Black  Sea. 

I  find  the  sight  very  moving.  The 
other  night,  toward  one  o'clock,  it  was 
pouring  rain,  but  the  fishermen  were 
still  there,  undeterred. .  . .  How  ashamed 
W3  should  feel,  we  priests,  "fishers  of 
men,"  before  such  an  example!  .  .  .  We 
must  do  as  the  fishermen  of  the  Bosporus 
do,  work  night  and  day  with  our  torches 
lit,  each  in  his  own  little  boat,  at  the 
orders  of  our  spiritual  leaders:  that  is 
our  grave  and  solemn  duty— CoHstad- 
tinople,  November  12-18,  1939. 


I  have  chosen  these  particular  days 
for  my  spiritual  retreat  because  they 
are  the  first  of  my  sixtieth  year  .  .  .  that 
period  in  which  a  man  begins  to  be  old, 
and  admits  it.  May  my  old  age  be  one 
long  straining  after  perfection.  .  .  .  This 
year,  because  of  the  war,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  the  retreat  with  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  Ayas  Pasa.  .  .  . 

This  year  Providence  has  placed  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  in  my  hands 
for  my  own  personal  use.  I  have  dis- 
tributed it  all,  some  to  (continued) 
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1  he  poor,  some  for  my  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  members  of  my  family,  and  the 
rest,  the  main  part,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Apostolic  Delegation  and  some  of 
my  priests'  rooms.  .  .  . 

Now  I  am  poor  again.  According  to 
the  world's  judgments  ...  I  have  been  a 


fool.  I  think  I  did  the  right  thing.  Again 
I  trust  in  His  ui'iiemsity  tor  the  future  

The  study  of  tin.'  Turkish  language: 
at  the  age  of  sixty  I  ought  not  to  shirk 
this  labor.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  good 
will  and  energy.-  Tf)o/);<'  ■•"  .  ' - 
poms,  November  25  Di 

The  mourning  of  the  i  , 
my  ears  from  every  part  ot  Eur. 'in  a:ui 
beyond.  .  .  .  What  is  happening  in  the 


world  on  a  grand  scale  is  reproduced  on 
a  small  scale  in  every  mans  soul,  is  re- 
produced in  mine.  .  .  .  The  murderous 
war  which  is  being  waged  on  the  ground, 
on  the  seas  and  in  the  air  is  truly  a  vin- 
dication of  dix'ine  justice,  because  the 
sacred  hiws  go\-erning  human  soi-iety 
iuue  been  transgressed  and  \'iohited.  It 
has  been  asserted,  and  is  still  being  as- 
serted, that  God  is  bound  to  preserve 


My  hair's  gray-Now,  I  love  it  that  way! 


She's  one  of  today's  young-looking  grand- 
moihers  —  her  hair  shimmers  Hke  spun 
sii\er.  Nothing  keeps  it  shining  brighter 
ili.m  Clairols'  Come  Alive  Gray.  Just 
L'-io-5  minutes,  that's  all  this  miracle  rinse 
';ikos.  Vcilon-  is  banished.  Gray  lights  up. 

'  'l.i/.'lcs.  .-\ntl  tiieie's  never  a 


trace  of  blue  or  purple.  The  color  stays 
true  till  the  next  shamjioo.  Rinse  it  in 
when  you  want  it  in,  wash  it  out  when 
you  want  it  out.  Come  Alive  Gray  leaves 
hair  silky,  manageable,  beautifully  gray. 
You'll  love  it!  At  beauty  ^^smsss^f^ 
salons,  cosmetic  counters.  (?ceodHwaitm»in^ 

Maili-  by  CL.MROL,  world  liailrr  in  hair  losnuiits.  €  Clairol  Iiu  .  I'llil 


4  RADIANT  SHADES 
WHITE  SAPPHIRE® 
SILVER  DIAMOND® 
BLACK  PEARL* 
MIDNIGHT  OPAL® 
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this  or  that  country,  or  grant  it  invul- 
nerability and  final  victory,  because  of 
the  righteous  people  who  live  there,  or 
because  of  the  good  they  do.  We  forget 
that  although  in  a  certain  sense  God  has 
made  the  nations.  He  has  left  the  con- 
stitution of  the  states  to  the  free  deci- 
sions of  men.  To  all  He  has  made  clear 
the  rules  which  govern  human  society: 
they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Gos|)el. 

But  He  has  not  given  any 
guarantee  of  special  privi- 
leged assistance.  .  .  .  Even 
His  assistance  to  His  Church, 
although  it  |)reserves  her  from 
tiiial  defeat,  does  not  guaran- 
tee her  immunity  from  trials 
and  persecutions. 

I  thank  the  Lord  for  having 
given  me  a  natural  inclination 
to  tell  the  truth,  always  and 
in  all  circumstances  and  be- 
fore everyone  in  a  pleasant 
manner  and  with  courtesy, 
but  calmly  and  fearlessly. 
Certain  small  fibs  of  my  child- 
hood have  left  in  my  heart  a 
horror  of  deceit  and  falsehood. 
Now,  as  I  am  growing  old,  I 
want  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful about  this.  .  .  .  The  love  of 
truth  means  perpetual  child- 
hood, fresh  and  joyful.  .\nd 
the  Lord  reveals  His  most  sub- 
lime mysteries  to  children  and 
conceals  them  from  this 
world's  so-called  wise  men. 

.  .  .  Interior  calm,  founded 

on  the  words  and  promises  of 
Christ,  produces  the  serenity 
which  ma\-  be  seen  in  face, 
words  and  behavior.  .  .  . 

I  must  not  be  a  teacher  of 
political  science,  of  strategy, 
of  human  knowledge:  there 
are  teachers  galore  of  these 
subjects.  I  am  a  teacher  of 
mercy  and  truth.  .  .  .  My 
teaching  must  be  by  word  and 
e.xample  for  all,  Catholics,  Or- 
thodox, Turks  and  Jews.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Advancing  years,  when 
one  is  in  the  sixties  like  me, 
wither  the  bad  impulses  to 
some  extent,  and  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  observe  the  silence 
and  tranquillity  of  the  flesh, 
which  has  now  become  old  and 
irresponsive  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  disturbed  it  in  the 
years  of  m\'  youth  and  \  ig- 
orous  maturity-.  Howex  er,  one 
must  always  be  on  l  he  alert  

Excessive  attachment  to 
members  of  one's  own  famil\', 
which  when  they  are  felt  be- 
yond the  limits  of  charity,  be- 
come an  embarrassment  and 
a  hindrance.  The  law  of  the 
apostolate  and  the  priesthood 
is  above  the  law  of  flesh  and 
blood.  Therefore  I  must  love 
my  own  kith  and  kin,  and  go 
to  their  assistance  wli^n  their 
poverty  makes  this  necessary, 
because  this  is  an  obvious  duty 
for  one  who  does  so  much  to 
help  strangers,  but  all  must  be 
done  discreetly,  in  a  purely 
priestly  spirit,  in  an  orderly 
and  impartial  manner.  My 
closest  relations,  brothers, 
sisters,  nephews  and  nieces; 


with  very  few  exceptions,  are  exem- 
plary Christians  and  give  me  great  joy. 
But  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  get 
mixed  up  in  their  affairs  and  concerns, 
so  as  to  be  diverted  from  my  duties  as  a 
servant  of  the  Holy  See  and  a  Bishop! 

Patriotism,  which  is  right  and  may  be 
holy,  but  may  also  degenerate  into 
nationalism,  which  in  my  case  would  be 
most  detrimental  to  the  dignity  of  my 
ministry,  must  be  kept  above  all  nation- 
alistic disputes.  The  world  is  poisoned 
with  morbid  nationalism,  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  race  and  blood,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  Jesus  Our  Savior 
died  for  all  nations  without  distinction 
of  race  or  blood  and  became  the  first 
brother  of  the  new  human  family  which 
is  built  on  Him  and  His  Gospel. 

With  what  enthusiasm  and  liberty  the 
tongue  of  the  priest  and  bishop,  thus 
loosened  from  earthly  ties,  will  be  able 
to  preach  the  Lord's  commands.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  only  to  be  expected  that, 
before  the  end  of  my  humble  life,  the 
Lord  will  send  me  trials  of  a  particularly 
painful  nature.— .Vorem6er  25,  19!tl. 

Last  year  I  could  not  make  a  retreat, 
as  I  was  busy  directing  relief  work  in 
Greece.  ...  I  renew  my  determination 
to  study  the  Turkish  and  Greek  lan- 
guages. I  have  been  studying  Greek  now 
for  some  months,  and  I  am  pleased.  As 
soon  as  I  can  I  will  take  up  Turkish 
again,  not  because  I  have  any  hope  of 
becoming  learned  in  these  languages, 
but  simply  to  do  my  duty  and  set  a  good 
example  for  my  successors. 

The  two  great  evils  which  are  poison- 
ing the  world  today  are  secularism  and 
nationalism.  The  former  is  character- 
istic of  the  men  in  power  and  of  lay  folk 


in  general.  The  latter  is  found  even 
among  ecclesiastics.  ...  It  is  one  thing 
to  love  Italy,  as  I  most  fervently  do,  and 
quite  another  to  display  this  affection  in 
public.  The  holy  Church  which  I  repre- 
sent is  the  mother  of  nations,  all  nations. 
Everyone  with  whom  I  come  into  con- 
tact must  admire  in  the  Pope's  repre- 
sentative that  respect  for  the  national- 
ity of  others,  expressed  with  grace  and 
mild  judgments,  which  inspires  univer- 
sal trust.  Great  caution  then,  respectful 
silence,  and  courtesy  on  all  occasions.  It 
will  be  wise  for  me  to  insist  that  this  line 
of  conduct  be  followed  by  all  my  en- 
tourage, at  home  and  outside. 

I  am  continually  disappointed,  and 
often  secretly  anxious,  about  not  being 
able  to  keep  up  with  all  I  have  to  do.  .  .  . 
This  humiliates  and  almost  saddens  me. 
This  is  my  torment.  My  not  being  able 
to  get  on  more  quickly  may  be  due  to 
several  reasons.  It  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  really  do  have  too  much  to 
do,  or  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  my  position  here  and  in  Greece.  But  I 
must  choose  to  attribute  this  state  of 
things  to  my  own  insufficiency.  .  .  . 

We  are  living  through  great  events, 
and  chaos  lies  ahead.  It  is  urgent  to  re- 
turn to  those  principles  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  social  or- 
der. .  .  .  The  bishop  must  be  distin- 
guished in  his  understanding  ...  of  the 
philosophy  of  history,  even  the  history 
that  is  now,  before  our  eyes,  adding 
pages  of  blood  to  pages  of  political  and 
social  disorders.  .  .  . 

The  hour  of  greatest  penance  for  the 
whole  world  is  drawing  near.— Coh- 
stantinople,  October  25-31,  1912. 

To  Be  Concluded 
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J]^was  the  night  before  Christmas, 

When  all  through  the  house, 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 
Not  even  Santa  Glaus  .  .  . 


Irresistibly  comfortable  . . .  (RECLINA-rocker)  by  LA-Z-BOY 


ROCKING       TV  VIEWING      FULL  BED  RECLINING 


Even  a  busy  Santa  can't  resist  the  relaxing  comfort  of  a  La  Z  Boy 
Reclina-Rocker.  Its  smooth  rocking  lets  him  doze  ofl  and,  when 
he  wants  to  stretch  out  to  nap,  he  can  raise  the  selective  footrest 
le\er  and  recline  to  am  comfort  position,  even  to  full  bed.  The 
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for  all  the  blanks   my  queries  drew. 

And  then  he  thought  of  the  solution 
that,  in  our  fumbling  ignorance,  we  had 
overlooked.  The  university  medical 
school  must  have  an  obstetrics  depart- 
ment which  must  at  least  pay  some  at- 
tention to  upstart  ideas,  if  only  to  be 
conscientiously  modern. 

I  had  read  the  book  Childbirth  With- 
out Fear,  and  remembered  now  the  pas- 
sionate partisans  we  know  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  who  insist  on  child- 
birth without  anesthesia.  I  doubt  if  I 
have  it  in  me  to  become  a  passionate 
partisan,  but  any  system  that  will  per- 
mit me  to  invade  territory  usually  pro- 
scribed except  to  doctors  will  be  of  in- 
terest. My  mistrust  of  medicine  is  deep 
and  well-founded.  Whatever  new  cures 
the  medical  fraternity  introduces,  its 
temper  has  scarcely  changed  at  all,  I 
think,  since  Montaigne's  day.  He  said, 
"Whatever  Fortune,  Nature  or  any 
other  extraneous  cause  produces  that  is 
good  and  healthful  in  us,  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  medicine  to  attribute  to  itself." 
Since  normally  a  child  is  probably  a 
good  and  healthful  thing,  a  patient  owes 
it  to  herself  to  take  on  what  responsi- 
bility she  can  for  what  occurs,  Nature 
and  Fortune  permitting.  Perhaps  this  is 
what  my  partisans  had  in  mind. 

I  realized  that  in  wanting  to  give  birth 
without  an  anesthetic,  to  see  our  baby 
born,  I  was  in  deep.  What  instinct  was 
at  work  in  me?  Is  this  fear  of  childbirth 
peculiar  to  women  alone,  one  that  men 
cannot  understand?  Given  that  fear  is 
one  of  the  greatest  limiting  forces  known 
to  human  beings,  we  might  consider 
whether  women  are  more  limited  than 
men,  and  if  so  whether  fear  may  be  the 
cause.  Surely  both  sexes  fear  separation, 
death,  destitution;  but  men  and  women 
have  long  behaved  differently  about 
such  fears.  Appeals  to  gods  and  the  cre- 
ation of  institutional  safeguards  are 
more  in  a  woman's  line,  but  a  man  pre- 
fers traditionally  to  take  some  action. 
Out  yonder  in  the  hills  his  prey  abides, 
which  will  provide  sustenance  for  his 
family.  He  fears  it,  but  advances  to- 
ward it,  and  if  he  is  not  eaten  himself, 
his  fear  is  cast  of!  in  a  triumph  of 
achievement.  He  can  then  return  to  the 
hearth  and  say:  "Woman,  I  have  pre- 
vailed." 

Women  have  taken  advantage  of  no 
such  reprieve.  They  have  not  advanced 
toward  their  fear  and  come  to  grips  with 
it  in  a  symbolic  survival  struggle.  And 
so  strongly  is  this  difference  in  behavior 
felt  that  women  who  concern  themselves 
with  acts  of  survival  invite  criticism.  A 
safari  huntress  and  an  aviatrix  may  be 
game,  but  they  are  also  odd.  I  have  even 
read  that  a  woman  who  wants  to  take 
part  in  the  birth  of  her  child  must  want 
to  prove  herself  a  champion,  and  that 
such  a  desire  is  not  natural.  And  yet  to 
me  it  seems  perfectly  natural  to  want  to 
enjoy  a  triumph  of  achievement.  Why 
should  that  joy  be  solely  man's  province? 

It  well  may  be  that  those  seductive 
pictures  that  look  out  at  me  from  the 
woman's  page— the  lady  in  Dior,  the 
lady  with  the  tasteful  antiques,  the  lady 
in  her  habit  astride  her  noble  steed — 
may  represent  the  best  we  are  and  all  we 
should  aspire  to.  Privilege  and  ease, 
freedom  from  r-onflict.  If  they  did  not 
bring  so  much  (lis(  ()ni(  j,f ,  perhaps  I 
could  desire  them.  And  the  discontent, 
doesn't  it  often  come  from  the  failure 
of  awareness?  The  conquest  of  fear 


aside,  at  the  event  of  a  birth,  it  should 
not  be  difficult  to  see  awareness  as  de- 
sirable, a  prized  quality.  I  want  to  know 
what  is  to  happen  to  me.  If  someone  we 
love  dies,  no  one  offers  us  an  effective 
anesthetic.  It  is  an  experience  of  our 
lives,  to  be  felt,  absorbed,  used,  if  we 
have  the  wisdom  to  do  so.  Birth  and 
death  bear  close  resemblances. 

In  this  adventure  in  the  world  of 
medicine,  I  am  impressed  by  the  dis- 
parity between  the  professional  man  and 
the  scientist.  The  .ntegrity  of  the  "real 
pro"  (as  he  is  called  in  some  circles)  is 
concerned  with  meeting  the  standards  of 
his  calling;  the  scientist  with  meeting 
his  own  standards.  I  have  now  placed 
myself  for  good  or  ill  at  the  mercy  of  a 
scientist's  integrity. 

"No,  not  on  the  basis  of  age  alone," 
he  said  when  I  cautiously  asked  if  he 
thought  a  Caesarean  might  be  necessary. 
"Many  women  in  their  thirties  have  con- 
siderable flexibility.  We  don't  know 
enough  yet  about  the  aging  of  cells  to 
make  categorical  judgments  of  that 
kind." 

"The  aging  of  cells."  It  had  a  coldly 
inhuman  sound.  The  doctor  has  a  high 
forehead,  and  eyes  made  large  and  dis- 
tant by  strong  glasses.  He  lectures  when 
he  talks,  but  watches,  too,  for  affirma- 
tion that  he  is  understood. 

As  head  of  the  school  of  obstetrics,  he 
has  a  full  teaching  schedule.  He  prefers 
to  take  only  cases  that  may  have  some 
bearing  on  his  clinical  research  in  fer- 
tility. Although  he  knows  that  my 
pregnancy  began  with  almost  indecent 
promptness  after  my  marriage,  my 
"aging  cells"  may  cause  some  difficulty 
in  conceiving  in  the  future.  The  case  is 
perhaps  of  interest.  Or  at  least  I  could 
see  he  hoped  it  might  be.  Then,  too, 
there  is  this  inquiry  I  have  made  about 
childbirth  without  anesthetic,  probably 
one  of  the  few  such  he  has  had  since  he 
came  here  from  California. 

If  I  had  wanted  a  partisan,  I  had  not 
found  him.  Although  he  believes  his 
science  has  made  a  great  advance  with 
recognition  that  the  mother  can  take  an 
active  part  in  the  birth  of  her  child,  he 
also  said,  "We  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
Natural  childbirth,  ideally,  is  rather  like 
making  a  Rolls-Royce.  Each  step  calls 
for  dedicated  supervision  and  absolutely 
perfect  raw  materials." 

I  thought,  I  probably  don't  present 
absolutely  perfect  raw  materials.  But  I 
would  like  a  Rolls-Royce  baby.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  to  try. 

He  added,  "I  said  ideally.  In  practice 
we  modify  the  precepts  for  American 
women,  as  you'll  see  in  the  book  I've 
recommended."  The  sacrosanct  Amer- 
ican woman  again.  What  is  so  special 
about  us?  I  wondered  again,  is  such 
modification  for  the  benefit  of  the 
women  or  of  the  doctors?  Perhaps  as  I 
go  along  I'll  find  out. 

I  told  Tom  of  one  of  the  doctor's 
moderating  remarks:  "Pregnancy  can  be 
a  time  of  well-being  like  no  other— for 
some  women.  But  the  pleasure  is  not  in 
carrying  the  child,  you  know,  or  deliver- 
ing it,  but  in  having  it  as  a  mother." 
It  seemed  a  rather  melancholy  view  for 
an  obstetrician.  He  helps  create  a  new 
life,  and  yet  his  tie  with  that  life  is 
broken  when  he  cuts  the  umbilical  cord, 
when  the  best  part  begins,  I  said. 

Tom  laughed  at  this  idealism.  "You 
don't  understand,"  he  said.  "Pregnancy 
is  not  regarded  as  a  process  of  creation. 
It's  a  disease  of  the  uterus." 


I  notice  that  women  talk  about  their 
childbearing  experience  in  much  the  way 
men  talk  about  combat.  Perhaps  child- 
bearing  and  warfare  both  suggest  some 
violent  hour  in  which  we  either  justify 
or  fail  ourselves.  When  we  think  of  war 
we  think  of  combat,  not  the  drudgery  of 
discipline,  the  monotony  of  waiting,  the 
fatigue  and  strain  of  a  long  march.  Per- 
haps childbearing  is  like  that.  And  then, 
the  women  who  tell  me  their  outlandish 
and  wonderful  confidences  seem  to  have 
something  profoundly  important  at  the 
back  of  their  minds,  as  if  for  a  little  while 
the  Answer  had  been  tight  in  their  grasp, 
but  had  somehow  got  away.  Perhaps 
warfare  is  like  that  too. 

Our  baby  has  all  of  its  features,  ex- 
cept nails  and  teeth.  It  also  has  a  long 
tail.  And  if  it  is  female,  it  already  has  a 
womb.  How  quietly  it  grows. 

The  time  is  going  swiftly.  In  my  trunk 
is  a  wraparound  skirt  I  thought  I  could 
use,  for  it  was  too  large  in  the  waist.  But 
it  is  several  inches  short  of  meeting  now. 
My  first  euphoria  was  displaced  by  the 
contentment  of  the  early  fall.  The  days 
are  shorter  now,  and  another  shift  has 
taken  place.  I  haven't  slept  tonight,  but 
walked  restlessly  about  and  cried.  It  is 
lovely  outside.  The  pond  is  almost  crys- 
tal in  the  moonlight.  Tom  sleeps  soundly 
with  one  foot,  as  always,  uncovered.  A 
peaceful  calm  pervades  the  house.  What 
is  this  wild  alarm  I  feel? 

I  felt  proud  of  myself  last  night  for 
not  waking  my  husband.  But  this  morn- 
ing I  could  scarcely  look  at  him.  I  am 
ashamed  that  I  cannot  feel  happy. 

Again,  the  same  blank  panic.  Last 
night  I  walked  like  a  ghost  again.  Then 
suddenly  a  phrase  crossed  my  mind  from 
Simone  de  Beauvoir.  She  tells  us  that  the 
trouble  with  women  is  that  the  "species 
is  gnawing  at  their  vitals."  That  is  an 
irresistible  metaphor,  and  a  sad  denial 
of  womanhood  as  well.  And  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  is  a  ghost  in  the  house, 
of  the  old  generation  that  was  in  terror 
of  the  abuses  of  the  flesh,  a  Victorian 
ghost  trying  to  get  into  my  bones  and 
gnaw  at  my  vitals;  not  the  species  itself 
but  the  spirit  of  those  wrongheaded  ser- 
vants of  the  much-maligned  Queen. 

I  touched  my  husband's  shoulder,  and 
when  he  stirred  I  asked  him  to  hold  me 
close.  The  gnawing  stopped. 

Couvade.  A  modern  couvade  is  be- 
coming socially  and  medically  sanc- 
tioned, as  we  find  more  doctors  like  my 
own  admitting  fathers  to  a  delivery 
room.  I  think  men  are  still  queasy  about 
it,  though,  and  would  prefertostay  out  of 
this  act  of  giving  birth.  They  would  rather 
not  think  too  much  about  the  strange 
thing  that  has  placed  their  wives  at  a 
remove. 

Tom's  great  quality  is  that  any- 
thing strange  appeals  so  strongly  to  his 
imagination  that  he  must  find  out  every- 
thing he  can  about  it.  His  couvade,  he 
says,  will  probably  last  all  nine  months. 

I  felt  the  first  stir  of  life  today.  Here 
in  my  little  study,  alone  in  the  house,  I 
sat  still  for  a  long  time,  both  elated  and 
disappointed.  So  that's  it?  Just  a  little 
scratch  of  tentacles?  In  Bali  they  call 
the  unborn  a  caterpillar.  Outside  my 
window  across  the  pond  the  trees  have 
only  been  a  blur  of  brown  and  green.  But 
today  I  saw  a  maple  tree,  completely 
red.  It  must  have  been  turning  for  some 
time,  but  I  hadn't  noticed.  It  seemed  to 
burst  out,  flaming  in  the  sunlight. 


I  have  been  reading  tonight  about  the 
effects  of  thalidomide,  a  drug  given  for 
such  tensions  as  I  have  been  having. 
Fortunately  for  me  it  has  been  knc^n 
for  some  months  that  the  drug  could  do 
injury  to  the  fetus. 

We  read  of  primitives  to  whom  a  de- 
formed child  is  an  aberration  to  be  dis- 
posed of  swiftly  before  it  causes  harm. 
But  our  own  laws  reflect  our  confusion. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  abortion  is 
widespread  in  our  country,  and  that 
illegality  makes  it  more  dangerous  and 
more  expensive  than  a  legal  operation 
would  be.  Our  laws  against  it  are  no 
more  effective  than  liquor  prohibition 
laws,  and  lead  to  similar  abuses. 

Can  it  be  that  we  know  these  things 
and  are  afraid  to  act  upon  the  dictates 
of  our  conscience?  Is  childbearing  a 
vested  interest  that  each  of  us  clings  to 
as  if  she  were  a  corrupt  politician?  Most 
of  us  are  not  crusaders  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  symbolic  gesture.  But  we 
are  stirred  to  our  depths  at  the  thought 
that  our  baby  might  not  be  healthy. 

Mrs.  Hope  and  the  Green  Fairy.  Yes, 
today's  visit  to  the  hospital  was  a  page 
from  a  children's  book,  not  from  Grimm's 
tales  but  a  modern  pretty  book.  Ten 
mothers  went  to  Mrs.  Hope's  "prepara- 
tion" class,  already  prepared  in  their 
minds  for  something  more  fantastic  than 
the  bland  fare  that  was  offered.  Mrs. 
Hope's  job  is  difficult.  Obstetricians 
have  sent  her  ten  pregnant  women. 
My  own  doctor  has  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Hope  and  her  student  nurses  will  teach 
me  how  to  reduce  the  difficulty  of  labor 
through  relaxation  and  breathing  exer- 
cises. This,  then,  is  the  famous  natural 
childbirth  process;  but  the  term  is 
assiduously  avoided. 

Mrs.  Hope's  way  of  getting  started  was 
to  ask  each  of  us  what  we  expect  of  her. 
She  went  around  our  circle  and  spoke  to 
each  of  us  by  our  first  name,  a  Southern 
mannerism  intended  here  to  put  us  at 
our  ease,  as  all  of  us  are  Southern.  The 
expectant  mothers  spoke  of  what  they 
had  read,  what  their  doctors  had  told 
them  and  of  friends'  accounts  of  child- 
birth. At  last  Mrs.  Hope  came  to  the 
lanky  brunette  who  sat  next  to  me.  She 
hesitated  and  finally  came  out  with  the 
terrible  truth  that  was  in  all  our  minds: 
"Well,  pain  makes  me  nervous,"  she  said. 

There  was  our  common  denominator: 
fright.  But  I  soon  became  convinced 
that  Mrs.  Hope  was  searching  for  an- 
other one.  All  her  nice  charts  and  graphs 
would  have  been  more  suited  to  a  high- 
school  hygiene  course.  Here,  they  pro- 
duced the  unreal  atmosphere  of  a  brief- 
ing session  before  combat.  Pins  on  a 
map,  chalk  on  the  fingers,  when  a  photo- 
graph by  Mathew  Brady,  say,  might 
better  inform  the  mind. 

She  at  last  established  that  all  ten  of 
us  were  there  out  of  open-mindedness, 
that  conditions  might  not  prevail  to 
favor  delivery  without  sedation  or 
anesthetic,  that  one  of  the  ten  might,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  have  a  Caesarean 
section,  that  circumstances  would  dic- 
tate our  individual  treatment  when  we 
had  come  to  term.  She  spoke  a  little  of 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  a  gen- 
eration in  obstetrical  procedure,-  in  a 
shift  away  from  the  aseptic  caution 
which  had  separated  mother  and  child  in 
a  hysteria  of  sterilization  to  more  humane 
practices.  "We  still  have  far  to  go,  but 
thank  God  women  have  forced  these 
changes!"  Women,  not  doctors,  had 
forced  the  changes. 

Why,  Mrs.  Hope  was       {continued)  , 
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1.  Rest  in  bed 

2.  Drink  plenty  of  fluids 

3.  Take  aspirin 
to  reduce  fever  and  relieve  pain 
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How  to  make 
a  good  steak 
even  better 


Betty  Crocker 
Au  Gratin  Potatoes 


How  can  you  improve  on  a  good 
steak?  Serve  it  with  the  real 
Cheddar  cheese  flavor  of  deli- 
cious au  gratin  potatoes  from 
Betty  Crocker.  Easy,  too.  They're 
ready  for  the  oven  in  three  min- 
utes, and  everything  is  in  the 
package.  Serve  them  soon.  4 
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a  genuine  subversive.  Here  was  what  she 
was  looking  for— a  way  to  "prepare"  all 
of  us  without  offending  any  one  of  the 
ten  divergent  medical  views  we  repre- 
sented. How  can  she  expect  to  succeed? 
Any  school  that  attempts  to  be  governed 
by  such  a  mean  runs  the  sure  danger  of 
mediocrity. 

I  had  been  looking  for  Mrs.  Hope's 
classroom  when  I  saw  the  green  fairy. 
The  hospital  is  labyrinthine,  many  new 
wings  having  been  added  to  its  basic 
box  design.  One  is  easily  turned  around. 
In  searching  for  the  classroom,  I  stum- 
bled upon  the  modern  circular  wing 
where  the  confined  mothers  were.  I  did 
not,  however,  pass  through,  for  my  way 
was  suddenly  blocked  by  a  tiny  person. 
She  was  delicately  poised  on  reedy  legs, 
dressed  in  a  green  gown  with  a  green 
cap  over  her  hair.  She  lifted  a  flower-stalk 
finger  and  said,  "Don't  go  in  there.  The 
babies  are  out."  Her  immense  brown 
eyes  held  an  uncanny  excitement,  and 
she  looked  at  my  condition  with  what  I 
took  to  be  pleased  concern. 

The  babies  are  out.  It  seemed  to  mean 
something  important,  but  what?  Would 
I  catch  something  from  the  babies,  who, 
released  and  out,  might  be  running  wild? 
Out?  It  wasn't  until  she  had  redirected 
ine  to  our  classroom  that  I  understood. 
Out  of  the  nursery.  Imperiled  by  the 
foreign  menace— me! 

Babies,  I  thought.  The  girl's  eyes  were 
smiling  not  in  concern  for  my  health  but 
for  my  hopes.  My  baby  would  someday 
be  out.  I  pressed  my  hands  against  my 
side  at  that  wonderful  improbability. 
Really? 

It  is  a  fact  that  my  reactions  are 
slowed.  Anyone  else  would  have  known 
what  the  nurse  meant  by  "out."  I  am 
also  tongue-tied  and  cannot  sustain  con- 
versations with  coherence.  More  than 
once  Tom  has  said  humorously,  "I'm 
losing  you  to  mother  earth." 

Many  women  have  come  to  bring  me 
infant  dresses  their  babies  outgrew. 
They've  brought  a  bassinet,  an  infant 
seat,  an  aluminum  pot  I  mistook  for  a 
spaghetti  cooker,  but  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  bottle  sterilizer.  We  scarcely 
need  to  buy  a  thing.  Women  do  this 
everywhere,  I  think.  It  is  more  than  an 
act  of  goodwill.  It  is  a  response  to  the 
scent  of  life  and  our  possession  of  life, 
which  has  always  caused  us  to  gather 
beside  the  hammock,  about  the  clear- 
ing, within  a  manger.  Nothing  is  said 
of  it,  but  surely  women  like  this  arrived 
in  advance  of  the  Magi. 

A  fall,  in  the  middle  of  a  busy  street. 
Hands  and  knees.  The  weight  is  hard  to 
get  used  to.  It  doesn't  suit  lighthearted- 
ness.  For  no  reason  I  felt  like  skipping 
with  bliss,  and  just  the  impulse  was 
enough  to  make  me  stumble.  Then  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  made  me  get 
up  too  fast.  There  was  a  startling  jolt 
inside.  But  never  mind,  it  was  only  a 
kick  of  protest  against  a  rude  awaken- 
ing, followed  by  a  turn,  another  kick 
and  a  subsiding  toss.  I  brushed  ofl  my 
hands,  which  were  skinned,  and  my 
knees,  which  were  bruised,  and  reas- 
sured the  man  who  had  helped  me  to 
my  feet.  Just  clumsy,  just  a  scratch. 
But  I  thought:  Don't  you  see?  I'm  too 
beautiful  to  be  hurt  by  any  fall.  Haven't 
you  noticed  ?  Perhaps  that's  why  I  fell— 
everyone  turned  and  sau  !  This  is  what 
the  romantics  mean,  perhaps,  when  they 
refer  to  "the  most  beautiful  time  of  a 


woman's  life."  They've  noticed  how  we 
sometimes  feel. 

It  began  as  a  giggly  and  girly  oc- 
casion, the  final  meeting  of  the  mothers' 
class,  because  the  fathers  were  there, 
and  also  because  everyone  was  more  un- 
certain than  ever  of  what  might  actually 
happen  when  her  hour  came.  Two 
fathers  failed  to  come,  but  they  were 
both  pediatricians,  who  know  the  hos- 
pital well,  and  to  tour  it  was  the  purpose 
of  that  last  gathering.  First,  Mrs.  Hope 
made  a  little  speech,  which  reassured  us 
again  of  our  extreme  individual  dif- 
ferences. By  then  I  no  longer  doubted 
she  was  speaking  of  our  doctors.  Mrs. 
Hope's  uncertainty  of  how  the  occasion 
of  delivery  would  be  met  had  spread  a 
contagion  through  the  class.  She  had 
failed  to  give  us  an  adequate  method  for 
dealing  with  the  crisis,  and  now  that 
same  inadequacy  was  communicated  to 
the  husbands,  who  had  believed  that 
there  were  definite  ways  in  which  they 
might  assist  their  wives.  They  had  come 
for  counsel,  but  Mrs.  Hope  could  sug- 
gest no  more  than  a  back-rub  during 
labor.  As  it  happened,  our  tour  showed 
us  that  the  hospital  cracked  a  whip  over 
Mrs.  Hope's  pretty  little  individuals, 
and  snapped  them  smartly  into  line. 

The  labor  room  had  to  be  entered 
two  by  two,  in  initiate  style,  because  it 
was  too  small  to  hold  more.  This  was 
the  place  expectant  fathers  would  be 
permitted  to  give  their  wives  a  back- 
rub.  But  how?  There  were  two  beds  and 
scarcely  space  for  a  single  person  to 
stand  between  them.  The  beds  were 
narrow  and  enclosed  with  bars,  like 
cribs  or  bins  for  the  insane.  We  were 
warned  against  gripping  the  bars;  that 
would  increase  tension.  We  were  in- 
vited to  imagine  two  diligent  fathers 
standing  in  the  narrow  space  between 
those  two  beds  offering  moral  support 
and  back-rubs  while  their  two  wives, 
relaxed  and  silent,  did  their  damndest 
to  refrain  from  gripping  the  bars. 

The  delivery  room  took  us  farther 
back  in  time  than  those  Bedlam  relics. 
It  looked  like  an  underground  dungeon. 
There,  fathers  are  taboo,  except  for 
those  with  influence.  We  were  shown 
the  delivery  table,  a  narrow  slab,  to 
which  the  mother  is  transferred  in  the 
final  stage  of  labor.  A  flat  leather-and- 
metal  trap,  with  plates  to  strap  down 
legs  and  leather  wrist  thongs  to  hold 
down  hands.  I  have  been  unable  to  lie 
flat  for  some  weeks,  but  doubtless  the 
equipment  is  effective. 

Whatever  the  good  intent  of  Mrs. 
Hope's  fairy  tales,  here  was  proof  that 
she  has  been  speaking  to  some  dream  of 
the  future  and  that  her  profession  still 
works  with  the  implements  of  the  past. 
No  longer  giggly  and  girly,  the  initiates 
filed  out,  grimly  Tefreshed  by  truth. 

Even  with  thft  baby's  things  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  closet,  where  you  put 
things  you  won't  be  needing  for  a  long 
time,  we  are  beginning  to  believe  in  its 
existence.  It  is  no  longer  something  but 
someone.  That  is  because  Tom  can  feel 
it  now  as  it  moves,  when  for  so  long 
only  I  could.  No  longer  a  Balinese  cater- 
pillar twisting  in  a  tiny  dance,  it  makes 
mammal  shifts  and  turns. 

Of  the  Underground  of  other  patients, 
I  ask  my  question:  "Is  natural  child- 
birth a  passing  fad?"  I  find  the  partisans 
are  as  strong  as  ever,  but  I  notice  a  dis- 
crepancy. They  say  their  fear  is  reduced, 
that  they  do  relax  and  "go  with"  the 
labor  contractioris,  but  that  often  at  the 
final  stage,  as  the  child  is  born,  they  will 
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"Breakfast"  sausage?  Now  it's  a 
delicious  dinner  idea,  too!  Sa- 
vory, creamy  Betty  Crocker  scal- 
loped potatoes  set  off  the  sausage 
flavor  perfectly.  Everything's  in 
the  package  and  ready  for  the 
oven  in  three  minutes.  Try  them 


accept  sedation  or  an  anesthetic.  Now, 
that  is  the  moment  when  a  mother  is 
supposed  to  feel  that  strong  sense  of 
achievement,  when  the  difficulty  of  labor 
is  at  an  end.  Why  then?  The  partisans 
say  that  sometimes  they  are  too  tired 
for  the  final  push.  Something  is  wrong 
here,  perhaps  after  all  with  the  Amer- 
ican women  rather  than  the  doctors  I 
have  been  holding  responsible.  We  lay 
claim  to  no-nonsense,  and  fear  is  non- 
sense, therefore  we  like  a  theory  that 
disposes  of  it  for  us.  But  would  we  like 
our  other  emotions  disposed  of  as  well? 
I  remember  a  girl  I  overheard  in  the 
doctor's  office,  who  struck  me  as  eager 
to  be  unconscious  in  order  to  avoid  the 
rage  childbearing  made  her  feel.  And 
here  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
I  believe  these  partisans,  some  of  them, 
were  unable  to  bear  the  thrust  of  suc- 
cess, the  full  power  of  joy.  I  asked  about 
that.  "It  takes  a  lot  of  energy,"  some- 
body said.  And  so  the  doctor,  as  wary 
as  any  American  of  the  limitations  of 
doctrine,  comes  to  the  rescue  with  his 
"adaptation"  for  the  American  woman, 
who  doesn't  know— or  doesn't  want  to 
know— her  own  strength. 

I  used  to  long  for  a  child.  I  can  re- 
member those  feelings.  Some  art  critic 
or  other  has  said  of  the  paintings  of 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  that  they  cry  out: 
"I  want  to  have  a  baby."  Those  lean 
longings  can  have  the  powerful  tension 
and  ecstasy  of  art.  They  also  have  an 
immutability,  like  a  dream,  an  ideal. 
But  once  the  ideal  gives  place  to  an 
actual  core  of  reality,  our  passion  under- 
goes a  subtle  change.  We  do  not  feel 
creative,  in  anything  like  the  sense  of 
being  captured  by  some  brilliant  light. 
And  eventually  the  nagging  of  symp- 
toms makes  us  all  but  forget  the  wish 
that  has  caused  them.  I  endure  the 
fundamental  duplicity  of  the  circum- 
stance. What  I  have  wanted  is  at  hand, 
but  it  has  little  emotional  resemblance 
to  what  I  have  imagined.  Reality  may 
not  disprove  a  dream,  but  it  can  trans- 
form the  dreamer. 

Now  I  begin  to  think  that  those  long- 
ings may  have  been  entangled  with  ele- 
ments imposed  from  outside  my  nature. 
From  a  very  early  age  we  women  are 
told  that  we  must  bear  children  in  order 
to  fulfill  ourselves.  If  we  fail  to  do  so, 
we  cannot  help  but  be  overtaken  some- 
how by  a  sense  of  inadequacy  that  must 
infect  everything  we  do.  I  should  like  to 
imagine  a  healthy,  creative  woman  who 
had  never  heard  in  childhood  that  bar- 
renness would  blight  her  life,  but  I  can- 
not. We  find  horrible  examples  among 
childless  women  to  support  this  con- 
vjction,  the  ironic  lady  of  letters,  the 
driven  female  executive,  the  suicidal 
filnjl  goddess.  But  I  wonder  if  instead 
ouf  c'onviction  did  not  itself  create  the 
horrible  example.  Call  someone  a  witch 
long  enough  and  she  may  eventually 
beg  to  be  burned. 

Again,  I  am  thinking  of  war  together 
with  childbirth.  Let  men  go  for  a  cen- 
tury in  which  no  one  believes,  "A  man 
ne4^  a  war,"  and  I  wonder  what  might 
happen  to  this  race  of  ours.  And  if 
"women  were  left  free  to  discover  their 
own  fulfillment,  without  having  it  fix- 
ated at  a  tender  age,  then  I  wonder  if 
that  "natural  weakness"  might  not  dis- 
appear. We  shall  bear  children,  always, 
as  long  as  the  human  race  bears  love. 
We  cannot  destroy  biology— yet.  But  in 
our  interpretations  of  it  we  can  place 
ourselves  at  an  unnecessary,  even  harm- 
ful, disadvantage. 


How  is  it  for  a  man,  in  this  period 
Tom  calls  his  nine-month  couvade?  A 
point  must  come  at  which  he  loves  his 
wife  less  before  the  end,  when  perhaps 
he  will  love  her  more.  He  sees  her 
changed,  he  feels  her  changed,  he  suffers 
her  physical  withdrawal,  surely  not 
without  some  strong  effect.  Sometimes, 
not  often,  I  watch  my  man  for  a  sign, 
with  a  coolness  that  baffles  me,  as  if 
from  a  distant  telescope  where  only  a 
major  change  would  show  up,  and  I  see 
nothing.  At  other  times,  equally  in- 
frequent, I  feel  a  tender  readiness  to 
affirm  our  closeness,  which  cancels  out 
the  fact  of  change  in  us  both.  But  most 
of  the  time  it  is  there. 

I  have  heard  of  many  husbands  who 
leave  their  pregnant  wives,  but  of  not 
one  pregnant  woman  who  ever  left  her 
husband.  Nature  makes  us  more  con- 
servative at  such  a  time  and  binds  us  to 
a  nest.  Even  Dostoevski's  idiot  girl 
Lizaveta  mutely  scaled  a  wall  to  lay  her 
infant  son  upon  Karamazov  ground. 
We  want  our  husbands  more  than  ever 
during  pregnancy,  but  not  in  a  way  very 
flattering  to  them.  Hear  the  day's  recital 
of  complaint,  give  me  your  strength,  and 
keep  your  manhood  at  a  distance,  please. 
His  failure  to  react  to  such  a  ruling 
ought  to  give  a  woman  some  unease: 
perhaps  she  is  married  not  to  a  man 
after  all  but  a  saint. 

Perhaps  infidelity  is  a  common  ex- 
perience for  an  expectant  father.  I  don't 
know.  The  book  which  catalogs  all  those 
statistics  is  on  the  shelf,  but  it  doesn't 
interest  me.  I  know  that  to  indulge  in  a 
wayward  impulse  would  undermine  his 
privacy,  and  he  would  not  consider  it. 
And  then,  there  is  the  other  privacy  he 
does  not  want  to  violate,  the  private 
trust  that  our  marriage  is.  Physical 
fidelity  is  implicit  in  it,  but  I  don't  doubt 
that  its  effect,  at  a  time  of  increased 
dependence  and  simultaneous  with- 
drawal, can  be  severe.  I  see  a  rattled 
sociability  that  is  new,  and  a  drive  to 
work  that  is  too  exhausting.  But  per- 
haps I  see  these  changes  only  from  my 
own  desire  for  calm,  only  in  contrast  to 
my  own  removed  sluggishness.  I  can 
scarcely  write  one  opinion  than  its  op- 
posite stands  out  against  it  like  a  bas- 
relief,  as  something  without  which  my 
argument  is  flawed.  I  am  unequal  to  the 
desperate  undertaking  of  setting  down 
the  truth.  Bas-relief:  much  as  I  want 
only  to  drift,  I  also  want  to  know  what 
is  happening  to  us. 

I  had  been  dreaming  and  was  awak- 
ened by  the  sound  of  a  crash.  I  looked 
at  the  clock.  Four  in  the  afternoon. 
Earlier,  I  had  tried  to  telephone  Tom  at 
his  office,  to  ask  him  to  bring  home  some 
medicine  I  need.  Finding  that  he  had  al- 
ready left  annoyed  me,  and  I  had  fallen 
into  a  sullen  sleep.  An  hour  later,  the 
hospital  had  telephoned  to  say  that 
there  had  been  an  accident.  They  would 
only  tell  me  that  he  was  not  critically 
injured. 

All  the  way  to  the  hospital  I  could 
not  associate  myself  with  what  had  hap- 
pened. All  I  felt  was  a  disconnected 
graveness,  as  if  I  had  heard  bad  news 
about  a  friend  of  a  friend.  And  seeing 
Tom  has  brought  about  no  change  in 
this  sinister  state.  I  simply  cannot 
understand  it. 

In  his  room  in  the  emergency  section 
he  lay  upon  a  leather  table,  not  a  bed, 
for  a  surgeon  had  just  left  him.  There 
were  27  stitches  taken  behind  his  ear 
at  the  base  of  his  skull.  All  he  wore  were 
Levi's,  and  he  looked  like  a  small  boy, 


dirty  and  barefoot.  He  saw  me  and 
spoke  through  a  blur.  "They  called  you 
at  last.  I  was  trying  to  go  home  to  you 
afterward,  but  somebody  stopped  me 
and  brought  me  here.  .  .  ." 

And  now  I  am  in  the  waiting  room. 
I  consider  the  event,  and  what  he  said. 
He  had  tried  to  walk  the  mile  along  the 
pike  to  come  home,  but  someone  stopped 
him.  His  head  was  cut  open  and  bleed- 
ing. It's  a  lonely  road.  Sometimes  you 
can  walk  for  an  hour  and  meet  no  one. 
A  puzzled  grayness  has  settled  over  me. 

Amnionic  fluid  protects  the  embryo 
from  shock.  Is  there  something  like  that 
protecting  me?  I  continue  to  watch  as 
he  sleeps,  and  can  make  no  progress  to- 
ward him.  My  mind  has  mechanically 
adjusted  to  an  inconvenience.  Yes,  now 
we  shall  move  into  town.  In  my  mind 
I  have  rented  an  apartment,  dealt  with 
movers,  packed  and  unpacked. 

Tom  awoke  briefly  and  reached  for 
my  hand.  He  still  sees  two  of  me.  He 
smiled  weakly  and  said,  "I'm  carrying 
the  couvade  too  far."  We  joke  about  it, 
but  he  is  deeply  troubled  that  the  baby 
may  come  now  while  he  is  helpless. 

This  last  night  in  the  country  I 
haven't  slept.  The  insomnia  had  a  va- 
cancy at  first.  The  night  stared  back 
with  hollow  eyes,  dark  and  dispassion- 
ate. The  baby  moved,  but  not  so  much 
like  a  living  thing  as  a  rock  thumped  in 
a  gentle  tide.  A  noncommittal  calm 
pervaded  the  room.  It  might  have  been 
a  dark  shoreline  before  the  break  of  life. 

Then  the  rain  began.  At  the  first 
spatter  of  drops  on  the  tin  roof,  I 
thought:  the  rain  will  wash  away  the 
rest  of  the  ice  from  the  roads.  And  then 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  accident 
itself  lined  up  in  the  dark.  I  needed 
medicine;  Tom  could  not  be  reached; 
I  was  annoyed.  And  then  the  accident 
itself.  The  car  went  into  a  skid,  struck 
a  culvert  and  turned  over. 

When  we  seek  the  cause  for  any  acci- 
dent, what  are  we  really  looking  for? 
I  think  I  know.  The  blame.  Blame  fixes 
responsibility  outside  ourselves.  How 
familiar  is  the  sight  of  the  inspection 
team,  probing  the  debris  of  this  air 
crash,  that  hotel  fire,  to  no  avail.  No- 
body is  to  blame.  It  makes  us  feel  worse. 
And  now  I  know  that  in  the  hospital  it 
was  no  amnionic  fluid  keeping  out  the 
bright  color  of  relief  but  a  gray  blanket 
of  blame.  It  was  something  I  did  not 
want  to  think  myself  capable  of  feeling. 

The  rain  is  washing  away  the  ice.  But 
now  I  listen,  as  it  strikes  the  tin  roof 
with  the  hardness  of  hail  or  the  hardness 
of  truth. 

Some  lichens  I  brought  from  the  coun- 
try are  suddenly  thriving  in  the  damp- 
ness outside  the  door.  I  found  them  in 
the  woods  last  fall,  attached  to  some 
loose  bits  of  bark.  I  thought  the  winter 
freeze  had  killed  them,  but  now  they 
have  crept  to  the  surface  of  the  wet 
wood,  faint  orange  stalks  soft  as  wax  on 
one  piece  of  bark,  and  on  the  other,  a 
dry  green  bristle. 

Their  revival  gave  me  a  surge  of 
hope.  I  noticed  it  this  morning  on  my 
way  to  the  hospital.  There  I  found 
Tom  dressed,  released,  ready  to  come 
home.  The  doctor  says  he  must  have 
a  few  days  of  complete  rest,  but  his 
energies  won't  permit  it.  He  is  already 
pushing  himself  as  hard  as  ever,  after 
only  half  a  day.  The  bandage  is  removed. 
The  scar  lies  in  a  lucky  place,  just  at 
the  hairline,  scarcely  noticeable. 


Now  I  see  my  doctor  every  week.  His 
lectures  still  give  me  a  lift,  but  even  so 
I  often  come  away  under  a  cloud,  foggy 
and  unsure,  like  a  good  C  student.  I 
think  I'll  pass  this  elective,  but  some- 
times I  wonder  if  I  shouldn't  have 
chosen  to  sleep  through  the  course.  I'd 
still  come  out  with  a  plus,  even  though 
the  Rolls-Royce  baby  now  seems  as  far 
beyond  my  reach  as  a  Rolls-Royce  itself. 

Some  of  the  terms  are  delightful. 
Lightening,  the  shift  of  the  infant  head 
into  place  for  its  push  for  life,  transforms 
the  heavy  weight  into  a  feather  drifting 
down  to  settle  on  a  gay  canal.  And 
crowning,  the  appearance  of  the  dome 
of  the  head,  trumpets  a  note  of  princely 
triumph.  Even  labor  has  a  certain  som- 
ber dignity.  But  other  terms  are  not 
poetic.  Breech,  for  instance. 

"There,"  he  said.  "You  can  feel  the 
head.  It's  in  a  reverse  position."  Why 
do  I  feel  that  he  has  put  it  there?  He 
doesn't  favor  breech  deliveries  because 
of  the  danger  of  suffocation,  except 
when  there  is  what  he  loftily  calls  a 
bucket  pelvis. 

Last  night  the  baby's  head  took  a 
downward  dive  and  I  felt  a  kick  in  the 
ribs.  But  in  an  hour  or  two  it  had  drifted 
up  again  to  float  on  top  of  the  pool. 

A  retentive  memory  is  an  attribute  I 
greatly  admire,  lacking  one  myself.  I 
think  that  is  why  I  keep  this  journal. 
I  want  to  remember  all  of  this,  even  the 
worst.  Yet  memory  failure  is  a  blessing 
to  some  people,  who  tell  me  I'll  "forget 
this  last  month  right  away." 

And  certainly  I  shouldn't  like  the 
memory  of  this  last  month  to  dominate 
my  life.  From  day  to  day,  the  sense 
persists  of  being  in  a  process  that  is 
going  to  run  its  course  as  if  I  weren't 
here  myself  at  all. 

I  feel  no  sense  of  excitement,  no  an- 
ticipation of  what  is  surely  going  to 
happen  soon.  Just  a  strong  impatience 
with  the  present:  I  am  captive.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  done. 

Now  I  suddenly  remember  feeling  this 
way  once  before.  It  was  in  Mexico,  not 
24  hours  after  I  met  Tom  among  a  group 
of  anthropologists  working  there.  I  went 
with  them  that  day  to  see  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, one  of  the  poorest  in  the  country. 

Tom  began  to  talk  about  the  people  of 
the  village.  He  told  me  something  of 
their  family  structure  and  other  things 
my  memory  has  been  unwilling  to  re- 
tain. I  don't  remember  when  his  talk 
shifted  from  the  Indians  to  himself.  But 
soon  he  became  excited,  autobiographi- 
cal, personal. 

The  details  of  what  he  said  about 
himself  have  not  stayed  with  me 
either,  but  I  remember  well  his 
abrupt  almost  insistent  enthusiasm.  And 
I  wondered,  why  is  he  doing  this?  Then 
I  felt  an  inexplicable  impatience:  I  am 
captive.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done. 

Perhaps  on  some  level  of  the  mind  a 
warning  twinge  is  always  felt  just  before 
our  lives  take  a  sharp  turn.  The  next 
day  I  was  in  love  with  him,  and  that 
changed  everything. 

The  X-ray  department  is  very  small, 
and  on  Monday  morning  very  busy.  I 
listened  while  my  doctor  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  technician.  He  wants  the 
doctor  in  charge  to  examine  the  first 
picture  before  determining  if  a  second 
picture  is  to  be  made.  If  the  infant  lies 
in  a  breech  position,  then  there  is  no 
need  for  a  second  picture.  I  was  led  into 
a  cubicle  and  told  to  put  on  a  hospital 
gown  and  to  wait  (continued) 
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there  for  my  turn.  Then,  afterward,  I 
waited  again,  in  the  cubicle,  while  the 
picture  was  examined.  "That's  all,"  the 
technician  came  to  say.  "They  found 
what  the  doctor  wanted  in  this  one." 
What  the  doctor  wanted. 

Tom  is  very  distressed.  This  was  the 
manner  of  hia  birth,  and  he  feels  a  goose 
has  walked  over  his  grave.  I  am,  he  says 
foolishly,  trapped  by  his  genetics. 

A  long,  cruel  dream.  I  was  obliged  to 
back  my  car  up  the  length  of  a  block 
which  seems  interminable,  in  order  to 
fit  it  into  a  parking  space,  the  only  space 
available.  My  backing  is  clumsy,  and 
traffic  swarms  about  me,  going  heedless 
upon  its  affairs.  A  fire  truck  clangs  past 
me  on  the  right-hand  side,  for  I  have 
swerved  left  as  I  backed.  An  ambulance 
and  police  car  are  obliged  to  pass  on  the 
wrong  side  too.  No  one  reproaches  me  or 
seems  to  notice  my  ineptness,  but  I  am 
frantic  with  frustration  and  shame,  ev^en 
as  I  approach  the  parking  space.  I  cut 
the  wheel  too  late,  and  must  try  again, 
and  as  I  pull  forward  to  level  off  once 
more,  I  am  awakened  by  the  alarm. 

Consultation  day.  I  do  not  like  I  he 
consultant,  but  to  be  fair  I  douht  if  1 
would  like  anyone  now.  He  is  (icferemia! 
about  my  doctor's  deference  to  me,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  he  thinks  the  consultat  ion 
is  unnecessary  except  to  prepare  me  for 
the  possibility  that  he  may  be  the  person 
who,  in  my  doctor's  absence,  will  make 
the  delivery.  Altli<iuuh  he  did  not  say  so 
in  so  many  words,  he  clcarlx-  believes  t  hat 
a  Caesarean  section  will  \w  necessary. 

;\fter  he  had  gone,  my  doctor  slowly 
led  up  to  the  consultant's  diagnosis, 
neither  confirming  nor  denying  it  him- 
self. I  was  having  another  of  my  delayed 


reactions,  for  only  as  he  began  to  talk 
did  I  feel  the  disappointment  Tom  ex- 
pressed last  week,  when  the  X-ray  was 
taken.  The  doctor  talked  a  great  deal, 
as  if  to  give  my  disappointment  time  to 
run  full  cycle  and  subside.  He  even  tried 
teasing  me  a  little.  "A  most  uninterest- 
ing case,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  No 
troublesome  sign  in  all  this  dense  thicket 
of  syndrome,  he  said,  good-humoredly, 
avoiding  the  state  of  my  soul.  Readers 
of  sign  are  trained  to  the  autumn  leaf, 
the  tree,  the  pathway,  and  take  little 
note  of  the  forest  itself. 

He  turned  on  a  light  behind  the  cellu- 
loid that  I  might  see,  marked  off  in 
centimeters,  the  inflexible  shortcomings 
of  bone.  The  spine  slants  where  it  should 
curve.  He  said,  "In  a  normal  presenta- 
tion, we  might  not  be  concerned,  but  in 
a  breech  ..."  His  words  stacked  one 
upon  another,  tidy  notes  from  a  lecture, 
and  then  a  phrase:  "If  this  position  per- 
sists, of  course,  there  is  to  be  no  crown- 
ing ..."  No  crowning!  No  trumpet 
blast?  No  regal  victory?  No  triumph  of 
achievement? 

Defeat  deflects  back  from  the  glassy 
rounds  of  his  bifocals,  and  he  continues 
to  explain  and  explain.  I  might  still 
choose  to  wait,  for  lightening  may  occur 
in  labor,  and  lightening  will  be  followed 
by  crowning  as  the  night  the  day.  The 
choice  is  academic,  for  the  chance  of  a 
shift  in  position  during  labor  is  very 
slight,  hut  the  choirc  to  wait  is  mine. 
1  must  talk  lo  my  husband  and  then 
decide.  The  decision  is  as  good  as  made. 
I  glared  at  his  bifocals. 

Little  one,  our  scientist  has  turned 
into  an  academic  grind  before  our  very 
eyes.  Never  mind  his  tact  and  obvious 
concern.  Never  mind.  He  has  said  it: 
there  is  to  be  no  crowning.  The  world 
shifts,  wobbles  on  its  axis,  and  turns 
upside  down 


A  dignitary  visiting  the  campus  with- 
out his  wife  has  created  what  is  viewed 
as  a  need  for  a  stag  party.  Tom  doesn't 
want  to  go  for  fear  my  labor  may  begin. 
But  there  is  a  lecture  tonight  that  I 
want  to  hear  and  so  he  has  decided  to 
look  in  on  the  party  for  an  hour  while 
I  am  away.  Tom  says  he'll  probably  be 
back  first. 

But,  of  course,  he  is  not  here.  Of 
course?  I  know  what  has  happened.  He 
has  become  engrossed  in  conversation 
and  failed  to  notice  the  time.  Conversa- 
tion! Must  he  talk?  When  I  got  back 
and  saw  that  there  was  no  light  in  the 
living  room,  I  came  straight  to  the  bed- 
room to  try  to  read.  But  it  is  impossible. 
I  am  trembling  with  anger.  For  the  first 
time  in  all  these  weeks,  I  have  felt  like 
getting  out  of  the  house.  And  yet  we 
have  drifted  so  far  from  a  mutual  con- 
cern for  each  other  that  it  didn't  occur 
to  us  to  be  together.  He  is  sick  of  my 
self-preoccupation.  And  I  am  sick  of  his 
sociability.  I  know  that  tonight  I  urged 
him  to  go  out.  But  now  I  am  enraged. 

It  is  almost  11  now.  A  gnawing  stir 
has  possessed  me  for  more  than  an  hour. 
It  has  only  just  struck  me  that  it  may  be 
the  crest  of  labor.  I  must  watch  the 
clock  to  see  how  frequently  it  occurs. 

Past  midnight.  The  pains  cannot  be 
timed.  Two  came  at  an  interval  of  15 
minutes,  but  then  a  half  hour  passed 
without  another  sign.  Perhaps  they  are 
only  a  product  of  my  anger.  Or  my 
imagination.  We  are  sure  to  have  a 
dreadful  quarrel. 

By  the  time  he  got  home  last  night  the 
sensations  had  stopped.  Undoubtedly, 
they  were  what  the  doctor  calls  "prac- 
tice contractions."  My  anger  had  made 
me  as  rigid  as  a  post,  and  when  I  heard 
the  front  door  I  turned  to  a  column  of 
marble.  He  had  brought  someone  with 
him,  someone  very  drunk.  His  com- 
panion's voice  reached  me,  utterly  in- 
articulate. He  should  have  been  taken 
home  to  bed,  but  was  instead  being 
served  a  nightcap. 

At  length  I  heard  Tom's  cheery: 
"Drop  around  anytime!"  and  the  front 
door  closed.  I  wrenched  on  the  reading 
lamp  and  spoke  with  bitter  irony.  "I 
think  your  friend  needs  attention. 
Shouldn't  you  walk  him  home?" 

He  came  in,  surprised  by  my  voice  and 
not  too  sober  himself.  It  was  enough  to 
break  my  marble  column  into  a  hail  of 
stones.  I  seized  them  and  hurled  at 
random.  I  lied.  Labor  had  begun,  I  said. 
But  why  hadn't  I  telephoned  him?  He 
had  left  a  number.  Hadn't  I  seen  it?  He 
went  into  the  living  room  for  proof  and 
returned  with  a  note  he  had  left  beside 
the  telephone.  Of  course  I  hadn't  seen 
it.  It  only  made  me  angrier.  He  hadn't 
snentioned  that  he  meant  to  leave  the 
number.  Then  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing from  my  lie  and  confessing  that  the 
"labor"  was  false  made  me  angrier  still. 
"Oh,  leave  me  alone,  won't  you?"  W^hat 
murderous  justice  I  felt! 

And  he  felt  the  same.  Yes,  probably 
he  shouldn't  have  let  anyone  so  drunk 
go  off  alone  like  that.  He  would  see  that 
good  friend  home.  He  would  hear  no 
more  of  this! 

The  front  door  slammed.  His  rage  ex- 
ploded in  unrhythmic  footfalls  down  the 
street.  But  soon  he  returned,  like  some 
large  and  baffled  creature  shunted  by 
instinct,  and  flung  himself  upon  the 
couch.  He  thought  I  might  be  needing 
help,  I  know. 

How  he  sleeps!  I  thought,  feeding  my 


anger  its  breakfast.  And  it  had  lunched 
before  he  woke. 

But  when  I  went  for  a  noonday  w^Ik, 
the  night's  events  were  shrouded  by  a 
sense  of  unreality.  The  angry  words  were 
out  and  could  not  be  recalled.  They  had 
escaped  me  altogether.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  saves  us  from  the  danger  in  a  quar- 
rel. If  belief  in  it  persists,  it  is  something 
to  worry  about.  Like  death.  All  the 
while  he  was  in  the  hospital  I  couldn't 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  his  death. 

Perhaps  no  marriage  could  survive  ex- 
cept for  this  mutability  of  human  emo- 
tion. There  are,  of  course,  some  charac- 
ters that  just  go  stiff  and  stay  so  until 
the  life  they  are  connected  to  unquick- 
ens.  And  to  marriage  they  are  fatal,  and 
if  they  attain  some  social  power  they  are 
a  danger,  like  witches  whom  devils  will 
not  release. 

But  most  people  are  more  like  us, 
subject  to  random  demons  that  soon 
pass  on  to  riper  subjects.  I  know  their 
work.  They  prey  especially  on  lone- 
liness. Let  some  cloud  of  loneliness  set- 
tle on  a  man  for  just  an  evening,  and  his 
mate  may  hear  vindictive  voices:  punish 
him,  punish  him.  And  given  a  hearing 
where  they  know  they  cannot  thrive, 
they  speak  with  more  insistence:  turn 
him  out !  Tell  him  to  leave  you  alone ! 

I  have  let  out  a  flood  of  raging  tears 
alone.  It  was  infinitely  relaxing.  Such 
anger  needs  no  object.  Why  must  I  look 
for  one?  It  is  what  I  should  have  done 
weeks  ago,  just  after  the  accident.  It 
made  me  angry. 

At  the  time,  I  wrote,  "No  one  is 
to  blame.  It  makes  us  feel  worse." 
But  even  against  ill  chance  you  can't 
hold  a  grudge  for  long  before  it 
bites  you.  It  is  a  demon  to  be  turned 
loose,  in  a  relief  of  solitary  rage  if  need 
be.  I  think  I  have  inhibited  my  feelings 
because  of  some  silly  fear  of  harming  the 
baby.  Of  course,  tension  is  more  harm- 
ful than  tears. 

In  the  game  of  Viennese  checkers, 
marbles  are  held  up  for  free  association. 
The  marble  "love"  will  often  evoke  the 
marchmate  "hate"  I'm  told.  It  is  love's 
inseparable  enemy  and  its  natural  ally. 
Men  have  often  insisted,  their  actions 
notwithstanding,  that  the  species  aims 
at  perfection  of  itself,  and  I  would  beg 
the  question  further  and  insist  that  it 
may  be  found  in  what  we  learn  to  do 
with  love  and  hate.  The  world  at  large 
stands  far  from  knowing  how  to  recon- 
cile those  two,  but  it  may  be  learning 
that  it  must  try.  W'e  know  hatred  is  a 
positive  corrective.  Without  it,  who 
would  have  the  drive  to  right  injustice, 
who  would  bother  to  storm  the  Bastille, 
organize  downtrodden  labor,  or  sit-in  at 
some  shabby  greasy  spoon?  Without  it, 
who  could  consult  his  conscience?  Or 
speak  to  his  love  of  what  is  not  lovable 
between  them? 

Little  one  waiting  for  your  turn,  I'd 
like  a  better  world  to  bring  you  to.  Per- 
haps I  only  invert  the  wistful  hope 
that  you  yourself  may  make  it  better, 
like  the  mother  who  hopes  her  child's 
brilliant  marriage  may  save  her  from  the 
poorhouse.  You  have,  to  start  with>  only 
what  we  are,  your  father  and  I,  and  our 
own  (we  think  not  negligible)  resources 
for  treating  home  truths.  They  are  cut- 
ting, often.  But  we  shall  always  try  to 
see  both  edges  of  the  blade  and  grasp  it 
in  the  middle.  Parents  don't  usually 
bring  their  children  grievances  against 
each  other,  but  praise,  and  children 
guess  the  blame,  meeting  at  a  tender  age 
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ove's  inseparable  enemy.  Many  people 
ive  their  lives  out  trying  to  come  to 
;erms  with  the  opposing  strength  within 
l;hem,  and  others  merely  float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  struggle,  neither  reaching 
down  to  it  nor  feeling  its  tug— much, 
lut  no  human  can  be  exempt  from  it 
md  remain  human.  To  everyone  the 
Creation  is  enacted  and  the  Fall  is  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  conflict  of  the 
brothers.  Our  inheritance  is  to  turn  upon 
elves.  You  may  find  that  as  a 
legacy  it  doesn't  amount , 

much.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  the  one  who 
masters  it  by  some  pro- 
digious leap  beyond  that 
conflict.  But  leap,  my 
child,  or  fight.  Don't 
float  upon  the  surface. 

And  now  I  shall  go  lift 
the  windows  to  clear  the 
air,  and  then  encourage 
the  lichens  with  a  jug  of 
water. 

Something  about  the 
accident  was  lingering 
on  the  fringes  of  my 
mind,  but  I  didn't  catch 
hold  of  it  until  I  had 
gone  outside  with  the 
water  jug.  Perhaps  I  had 
to  drop  the  water  jug  in 
order  to  catch  it. 

In  the  clumsiness  of 
getting  my  bulk  outside 
the  door  I  lost  my  foot- 
ing and  took  a  fall,  trip- 
ping on  the  stoop.  I 
cried  out,  more  in  sur- 
prise than  pain,  and  re- 
mained on  my  knees,  lis- 
tening to  a  thump  be- 
neath my  heart,  before  I 
noticed  that  the  water 
jug  lay  under  my  left 
hand,  in  pieces.  Some  of 
the  fragments  were  cov- 
with  blood  from  the 
palm  of  my  hand.  I 
thought  I  must  get  to 
Tom.  But  there  was  no 
need.  He  had  seen  this 
small  event  from  a  dis- 
tance down  the  street.  I 
heard  his  footsteps 
break  into  a  run. 

In  the  subsequent 
minutes,  while  he  led 
me  into  the  bathroom, 
turned  the  cold-water 
tap  upon  the  palm  of  my 
hand,  and  picked  the 
fragments  of  glass  out  of 
it,  my^mind  reeled  back 
to  tHat  evening  on  the 
country  pike,  where  it 
strucf:  and  crashed 
against  a  culvert,  and 
spilled'  in  terrible  pain 
onto  the  snowy  road- 
bank.  I  had  awakened  to  that  crash,  un- 
able to  decide  if  it  had  been  a  dream, 
and,  instead  of  running  out  to  see— the 
road  was  long  and  cold— I  had  only 
waited. fUntil  now,  the  crash  had  never 
been  my  own. 

Only  as  he  held  my  hand  against  the 
flow  of  cold  water,  did  I  really  come  to 
feel  the  unalterable  mingling  of  our 
blood.  Our  ceremony  of  love  had  not 
completely  persuaded  me,  nor  had  the 
knowledge  of  this  spiral  chain  of  cells  I 
bear  quite  convinced  me  that  the  harm 
which  comes  to  another  human  being 
also  comes  to  me.  I  have  bee  me  linked 
irrevocably  to  a  pattern  of  ether  lives  in 


a  way  that  happened  to  me  only  once 
before,  at  birth.  And  it  can  be  truly 
ended  in  only  one  way,  at  death.  I  have 
been  slow  to  come  to  this  discovery,  in 
its  terror  and  its  grace. 

So  much  in  the  two  of  us  complements 
and  corresponds  that  I  had  not  yielded 
to  dependence,  or  even  considered,  with- 
out an  uneasy  shame,  the  single  secret 
we  have  kept  from  each  other.  We  have 
often  marveled  at  the  absence  of  secrecy 
between  us.  What  histories  we  each  sur- 


that  belief  in  "a  time  to  be  born"  is  false 
idealism.  Hisschedule,  not  his  assurances, 
persuaded  me  at  last.  He  leaves  for  his 
next  speaking  engagement  the  day  after 
tomorrow  and  will  be  gone  a  week. 

Tonight  we  are  lighthearted,  thanks 
to  having  reread  a  letter  Tom  wrote  me 
a  year  ago  from  Mexico.  It  reminded  me 
again  of  that  day  on  the  hillside,  when 
I  had  felt  the  twinge  of  impatience  that 
presaged  the  shift  my  life  would  take.  I 
put  it  back  with  the  others.  I'll  read 
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vived  to  come  together  never  trouble  us, 
although  in  this  first  year  we've  seldom 
spelled  out  details.  We  are  no  pickers  of 
dead  fruit  in  the  winter  orchard.  But 
now  there  is  no  need  even  for  that  single 
secret,  and  I  let  it  out  as  he  bound  m.v 
hand  with  gauze.  "You  love  me  more," 
I  said. 

It  is  the  last  day.  The  doctor  has  per- 
suaded me  to  allow  him  to  perform  the 
operation  tomorrow,  for  he  believes  that 
I  am  several  weeks  overdue.  I  still  have 
a  resistance  to  rushing  a  baby  into  the 
world  before  he  gives  some  sign  of  being 
ready  for  it,  but  the  doctor  assures  me 


them  all  again  one  day  soon.  He  often 
spoke  in  them  of  fathering  my  children. 
Just  the  sight  of  those  letters,  proudly 
and  exuberantly  sentimental,  cancels 
out  the  lingering  disappointment  about 
tomorrow's  schedule.  When  they  were 
written,  we  had  not  begun  to  live  any  of 
the  plans  they  were  so  full  of.  .  .  . 

The  hospital's  new  wing  is  a  cylinder 
like  the  Guggehnheim  Museum,  and  the 
floor  where  the  mothers  abide,  an  amphi- 
theater. The  mothers  are  in  adjacent 
glass  rooms,  like  opera  boxes,  from  where 
we  look  out  upon  the  center  stage.  The 
wing  is  joined  to  the  old  part  of  the 


hospital  by  a  long  corridor,  through 
which  the  babies  pass  several  times  a 
day,  for  they  live  apart  from  the 
mothers  in  a  place  no  longer  new.  I  have 
seen  the  nursery,  traveled  the  length  of 
the  corridor,  and  entered  my  glass  box. 
I  look  out  now,  through  a  picture  win- 
dow, upon  the  arena.  Should  the  action 
there  grow  wearisome,  a  television  set 
suspends  above  the  window  for  alternate 
fare.  I  am  eager,  though,  for  the  live 
performance  to  begin. 

There  are  continuous 
showings,  and,  like  the 
setting,  the  play  is  both 
classic  and  modern. 
First,  I  notice  the  chorus. 
It  is  made  up  of  young 
girls,  novices,  student 
nurses,  clad  in  costumes 
of  tiny  blue-and-white 
checks.  They  stand  on 
the  fringe  of  activity, 
outside  the  circular  white 
counter  which  sets  off' 
the  central  stage.  Those 
costumed  in  white  enter 
there.  They  are  older 
nurses  for  the  most  part. 
But  occasionally  men 
move  into  that  round. 
All  attend  their  word 
and  watch  for  their  sign, 
for  they  are  the  moth- 
er's medicine  men. 

Now  and  then  a 
mother  herself  enters 
that  arena,  like  a  char- 
acter from  an  avant- 
garde  play  who  leaves 
the  audience  to  invade 
the  action .  She  is  dressed 
in  colored  slippers  and 
robes  to  do  a  dance  of 
life.  Her  step  is  sleepy 
and  slow,  her  face  suf- 
fused with  such  delight 
as  to  suggest  she  may 
have  dined  upon  the 
mystic  mushroom  and 
glimpsed  eternity.  On 
her  second  day  there  she 
promenades  about  the 
circle  once.  On  the  third, 
twice,  and  so  on  for  each 
of  her  days  before  she 
leaves.  From  the  broad 
glass  pane  behind  my 
bed  there  comes  a  cruel 
grayness,  from  which 
now  again  a  sudden  light 
erupts.  The  rain  falls  in 
soundless  streaks  against 
the  insulated  glass. 

"It's  an  electric 
storm,"  said  Miss  Willie, 
"and  you  know  what 
that  means."  No,  I  said, 
I  didn't  know.  Miss 
Willie  wears  the  blue- 
and-white  check  cos- 
tume that  identifies  her 
as  a  student  nurse.  Her  lips  are  inexpe- 
rienced and  eager,  but  her  eyebrow  arches 
worldly-wise.  "Brings  on  labor,  old  wives 
say.  You'll  see  too.  We'll  have  more  de- 
liveries tonight  than  we've  had  all  week. 
That  bed  will  not  be  empty  long."  She 
nodded  to  the  other  bed  in  my  room, 
now  unoccupied.  I  have  a  semiprivate 
opera  box. 

There  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  light, 
and  Miss  Willie  laughed.  "I  hope  you 
don't  go  into  labor.  It'd  be  bad  luck  for 
a  C-section  to  come  in  during  a  storm. 
If  you  were  to  drop  that  baby  here,  I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  take  it.  I  never 
delivered."  But  she  has  (Continued) 
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A'itnessed  deliv'ery.  "It's  wonderful,"  she 
said  with  a  keen  tone  of  surprise.  "It 
wasn't  at  all  like  I  expected.  I  thought 
you  saw  a  couple  of  contractions,  and 
then  they  did  an  episiotomy,  and  then 
the  baby  would  just  come.  But  it's  not 
that  way  at  all."  I  urged  her  to  be  ex- 
plicit, and  as  she  spoke  her  vnice  grew 
animated  by  a  specific  memory.  "Well, 
everything  contracts,  not  just  the  womb. 
There's  this  dilation,  you  see.  The/e's 
room  enough  all  of  a  sudden  for— well, 
think  of  a  fair-sized  orange,  "  she  tried 
lamely.  "When  I  saw  the  baby's  head 
come  into  that  space— you  just  wouldn't 
believe  what  it's  like  to  see  that  head 
come  out !" 

"What  i!--  it  like?" 

"Oh,  like  .  .  ."  A  remembered  elation 
lit  up  her  eyes,  but  her  lips  pressed  each 
other  in  frustration.  "I  wish  I  could 
say!"  she  cried. 

Thus,  the  poet,  with  a  dream  his  lan- 
guage cannot  equal.  Miss  Willie  stood 
looking  out  upon  the  rain  for  several 
moments  before  she  shook  her  head  and 
shrugged  in  rueful  resignation. 

The  brisk  schedule  of  the  morning  is 
under  way  now.  The  storm  is  over.  But 
while  it  still  raged  last  night,  at  some 
early  hour,  the  other  bed  in  my  room  was 
prepared  for  a  patient  who  had  arrived 
in  labor.  A  nanieplate,  Mrs.  Mary  Dante, 
hangs  from  her  bed.  I  awoke  to  hear  that 
she  was  then  in  "L  &  D"  Labor  and 
Delivery.  As  a  "C-section,"  I  am  to  be 
spared  that,  the  visit  to  those  bleak, 
cramped  rooms  we  saw  last  month. 

Two  more  inquisitors  have  arrived 
just  now,  young  women  wearing  sea- 
green  robes,  and  sea-green  paper  shower 
caps  over  their  hair.  One  of  them  I 
recognized  when  she  spoke.  The  deep 
brown  pupils  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  re- 
flect a  state  of  perpetual  excitement. 
"We're  going  to  be  taking  care  of  your 
baby  in  the  nursery,"  she  said,  "and  we 
have  a  few  questions."  It  was  she  who 
had  stopped  me  in  the  hallway  that  day 
I  came  to  the  first  mothers'  class.  "The 
babies  are  out,"  she  had  asserted  enig- 
matically, and  then  I  realized  she  meant 
out  of  the  nursery.  Here  was  the  same 
slender  elf,  all  in  her  costume  of  sea 
green.  How  personally  pleased  she 
seemed  that  my  baby  was  nearly  "out" 
and  in  her  care.  Yes,  I  told  her,  I  expect 
to  breast-feed.  Oh,  excellent,  the  eager 
brown  eyes  said.  Yes,  it  is  my  first  baby. 
Really?  I  seemed  too  calm  for  it  to  be  a 
first.  She  smiled  and  went  back  down 
the  hallway  to  the  place  where  the  babies 
stay.  Is  it  living  among  babies  that  keeps 
her  eyes  so  wondering  and  wide? 

During  these  morning  ceremonies, 
Mrs.  Dante  has  been  wheeled  in  from 
the  delivery  room.  She  is  pale  and  lovely, 
and  lies  now  in  a  sedated  sleep.  The 
nurse  had  a  question  or  two  for  her  when 
she  first  came  in:  "Are  you  com- 
fortable now?"  To  which  Mrs.  Dante 
gave  the  vague  response,  "No  more  .  .  . 
no  more."  Then:  ".\re  \  ou  glad  it  was 
a  boy?"  And  to  that,  h;r  voice  gave  a 
faint  but  chilling  reply:  "A  boy,  yes. 
If  I  was  a  boy,  I'd  be  safe."  She  asked 
for  ice,  which  the  nurse  provided, 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Then,  pressing  the 
ice  to  her  dry  lips,  Mrs.  Dante  closed 
her  eyes  again,  n  urn, tiring,  "No  more  . . . 
no  more." 

I  can  feel  no  fleet  irom  the  sedative 
I  have  taken.  I  am  heavy,  leaden.  I 
hr_  ^'  bf-«n  X-rayed;  have  taken  a  liquid 


lunch,  have  seen  my  husband.  It  is  an 
hour  before  the  child  will  be  born.  But, 
of  course,  the  Caesarean  child  has  a 
performance,  not  a  birth.  The  operation 
is  performed  at  a  man-made  time.  How 
can  such  a  thing  command  the  respect, 
or  even  the  name,  of  a  birth?  In  the 
X-ray  department,  a  girl  with  violet 
eyes  v.aited  with  me  until  my  turn  came. 
"Is  it  your  first  baby?"  she  asked,  and 
I  nodded.  Her  violet  eyes  widened. 
"Your  first  baby!  And  you'll  have  it 
today?  But  you're  so  calm,  I  can  hardly 
believe  it's  your  first."  I  suggested  that 
it  may  be  different  if  you  don't  have 
the  excitation  of  labor,  but  still  she  shook 
her  head  and  smiled  with  a  shy,  floral 
gaze.  She,  too,  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  wanted  a  boy  or  a  girl.  How  can  any- 
one believe  it  makes  a  difference? 

Back  here  in  the  arena  theater,  I 
have  talked  to  Mrs.  Dante.  "Just  when 
that  storm  was  at  its  worst,"  she  told 
me,  "I  got  down  to  business  and  started 
pushing.  I  didn't  labor  with  this  one  but 
an  hour  and  a  half."  The  new  son  was 
her  eighth  child.  She  had  not  wanted  so 
many,  she  said,  but  as  they  came  along, 
she  loved  each  one.  And  yet,  each  time 
she  found  herself  hoping  it  was  the  last. 
She  asked,  "Are  you  in  labor?  You're  so 
calm."  And  when  I  explained  myself,  she 
said,  "Even  so,  you're  awful  calm."  She 
is  the  third  person  to  wonder  at  my  com- 
posure. And  then  she  asked,  inevitably, 
"Do  you  want  a  boy  or  girl?" 

All  at  once,  I  realize  I  am  not  calm. 
I  can  scarcely  write.  It's  almost  oxer, 
it's  almost  over! 

It  is  like  another  theater.  The  cast  ar- 
rives in  order  of  importance.  Last  to 
make  an  entrance  is  the  star,  the  doctor. 
One  almost  expects  a  round  of  applause. 

I  felt  myself  both  bit  player  and 
director  of  this  performance,  the  one  be- 
cause I  had  so  little  to  do  and  the  other 
because  everyone  consulted  me.  Did  I 
feel  comfortal)le?  Was  that  position  of 
the  arm  all  right  ?  Thex-  were  so  gentle,  I 
scarcely  realized  that  llatj  and  not  /  in- 
duced my  immobility. 

Like  the  others,  the  doctor  wore  a 
costume  of  sea  green.  He  seemed  younger, 
and  free  almost  completely  of  his  every- 
day academic  style.  I  felt  that  glow  of 
satisfaction  a  director  always  enjoys 
from  excellence  in  a  performer.  I  was 
proud  of  my  casting.  I  would  surely  get 
the  best  that  everyone  had  to  give  on  the 
occasion  of  this  opening. 

I  abdicated  my  control,  as  a  wise  di- 
rector will  with  a  superior  artist,  and 
relaxed  to  enjoy  my  role  as  bulky  bit 
player.  It  was  my  moment  now,  for  I 
had  been  placed  in  a  fetal  position  by  the 
others.  At  a  nod  from  the  doctor,  the 
anesthesiologist  made  the  injection  into 
the  deadened  spot,  and  there  was  a  light 
crunch  of  needle  upon  bone.  Then,  once 
more  stretched  full  length,  I  was  divided 
in  two  by  a  sea-green  sheet.  From  one 
side,  I  watched  the  circle  of  masked 
faces  intent  upon  the  other  side. 

And  then  there  came  a  moment  of 
transition,  in  which  the  doctor  glanced 
over  the  curtain  at  my  face.  And  the- 
ater, ritual,  illusion  — all  hung  in  perfect 
balance  in  that  moment.  And  then,  illu- 
sion gave  place  to  reality.  The  comedy 
became  the  thing  it  stood  for.  No  sym- 
bol remained,  only  life  itself. 

I  watched  the  face  of  a  dark  nurse. 
The  eyes  which  looked  for  instructions 
from  the  (idctor  had  circles  under  thcni 
and  a  fine  tiicsh  of  lines,  hut  the  e.xcs 
thems'  l  .  .'.cic  hrightly  attentive.  The 
clock  Ijchmd  her  advanced  five  minutes. 


And  then  there  came  the  sound  of  suc- 
tion, and  the  dark  nurse,  after  a  look  of 
inquiry  at  the  doctor,  bent  down  beside 
the  sea-green  sheet  with  a  swift  intent. 

"It's  a  boy,"  she  said.  "You  have  a 
boy." 

There  was  no  time  for  thought  to 
form.  What  came  was  something  more 
like  reflex,  a  deep  stir  of  pride,  tribal  and 
involuntary.  In  that  moment,  whatever 
my  civilized  self  may  know,  I  believed 
beyond  a  doubt  that  every  woman  must 
passionately  hope  her  firstborn  will  be 
a  son. 

So  many  moments  pass  from  our  liv- 
ing memory.  Often  those  we  want  to 
keep,  knowing  their  meaning  and  impor- 
tance, will  yield  to  some  lesser  moment. 
For  some  reason  we  will  remember  the 
warmth  from  the  kitchen  stove  as  a  kind 
aunt  dressed  us  for  an  ordinary  winter 
day,  and  forget  the  wild  elation  from 
some  rare  birthday  or  Christmas  treat. 
Will  I  perhaps  forget  the  emotions  of 
this  day,  my  son,  in  favor  of  some  future 
minor  joy? 

You  appeared  before  me,  so  secure  in 
the  support  of  our  doctor's  lean  hand 
that  it  was  quite  invisible.  You  alone 
were  there,  pale  and  composed,  your 
flesh  undisturbed  by  the  short  journey 
you  had  just  made,  even  though  it  was 
the  most  important  of  your  life.  Yellow 
moisture  clung  to  the  down  of  your  tiny 
forehead,  and  yet  your  brown  hair,  so 
surprisingly  abundant,  curled  dry,  close 
against  your  ears.  Your  fists  were  pressed 
at  your  chest  as  if  you  did  not  yet  know 
you  could  open  out  the  fingers.  It  was 
the  movement  of  your  lips  that  most 
impressed  me.  They  curved  in  a  small 
bow.  You  seemed  to  turn  your  head— 
although  it  must  have  merely  bobbed 
away  trcm  the  finger  bracing  it— and  as 
it  moved  your  lips  curled  upward  in  dis- 
covery, suddenly  aware  of  the  feel  of 
some  new  element.  Your  tongue  made  a 
smack  inside,  and  your  lips  parted  and 
admitted  your  first  breath  of  life.  You 
sucked  the  air  inside,  and  released  it 
with  a  vocal  sound.  I  knew  none  of  the 
people  there,  except  our  doctor,  and  yet 
I  could  see  that  behind  their  masks 
everyone  was  smiling.  I  realized  then 
that  everyone  smiles  at  a  birth.  The  spe- 
cies rejoices  in  itself.  Bring  any  pessi- 
mistic social  philosopher  to  such  a  scene 
as  this  if  you  would  refute  him  for  good 
and  all.  Everyone  smiles.  And  yet,  no 
one  really  knows  the  rapture  in  the 
mother  but  herself.  It  is  hers  alone,  never 
quite  to  be  imagined  by  the  others,  even 
by  her  child,  unless  perhaps  on  the  day 
his  own  is  born. 

I  marvel  at  it.  One  half  of  me  was 
quite  insensate,  and  yet  I  felt  a  total, 
undivided  wonder.  It  must  then  be  a 
thing  outside  any  human  explaining,  at 
one  with  the  miracle  of  birth  itself. 

The  doctor  had  turned  back  to  the 
longer  part  of  his  operation,  but  I  ur- 
gently wanted  him  to  know  how  thor- 
oughly I  approved  of  him,  even  of  his 
"academic  objectivity."  I  said  that  I 
had  believed  that  what  I  was  feeling 
came  as  a  reward  of  labor,  almost  like 
relief.  He  shook  his  head,  oh,  no,  a  little 
cool  now,  as  if  wary  of  my  threatening 
display.  And  then  it  was  not  possible  to 
remain  intent  upon  what  I  wished  to 
say,  for  a  scries  of  enraged  cries  reached 
me.  In  the  corner  the  baby  was  being 
washed  by  two  interns  just  within  the 
range  of  my  eye.  One  of  the  interns 
nodded,  sniiliiig.  "We'll  bring  him  to 
you  sc  (.1),"  he  said.  And  then,  scrubbed 
free  oi  all  siuii  of  his  embryonic  life,  the 


child  was  held  before  me,  stiff  with  out- 
rage, his  hands  opened  now,  uncurled. 
He  remained  there  long  enough  to  im- 
print a  firm  genetic  proof:  yes,  hi%hair 
grew  on  his  scalp  in  cowlicks  exactly  like 
his  father's. 

And  then  the  baby  was  taken  away, 
and  the  doctor  was  speaking  to  me. 
"They  washed  him,"  I  said,  interrupt- 
ing. "Among  the  Hari  they  butter  the 
baby."  But  the  doctor  didn't  care  about 
the  Hari.  He  cared  about  the  side  dis- 
coveries he  was  making.  Suddenly  he 
leaned  over  the  sea-green  curtain  with 
something  else  in  his  hand,  the  placenta, 
all  purple  and  gold.  He  said,  "It's  really 
quite  beautiful,  I  think."  Yes,  a  royal 
infant  robe.  Yes,  beautiful.  Everything 
is  beautiful.  I  heard  and  saw  through  a 
dreamy  sequiesence.  Then  he  nodded  to 
the  anesthesiologist,  and  in  seconds  my 
new  term  of  life  was  under  way.  It  was 
indeed  over,  and  I  was  free.  Except  of 
the  vision  of  that  sovereign  being,  unlike 
any  other  alive,  new,  priceless,  mine. 

Nighttime  here  plays  tricks  on  my 
unsteady  mind.  I  awoke  with  the  effort 
of  stopping  a  cough  and  sensed  someone 
standing  very  close  and  looking  down  at 
me.  But  because  it  was  that  hour  before 
the  dawn,  I  could  see  nothing  at  first, 
until  after  a  moment  a  nurse  stirred  be- 
side the  curtain  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
I  can't  remember  ever  having  been  so 
tired.  What  was  she  doing,  standing 
there?  Had  I  seemed  to  need  help?  Then 
I  saw  the  nurse  was  holding  something, 
and  with  a  start  of  fear  I  recognized  it 
was  my  baby.  She  spoke,  and  though  her 
voice  was  cheerful,  I  couldn't  under- 
stand the  every  day  meaningin  herwords: 
"It's  time  for  him,  you  know." 

I  only  stared  at  her  and  shook  my 
head,  afraid.  She  shifted  the  blanketed 
form  in  her  arms,  and,  seeing  my  condi- 
tion, she  nodded  as  if  she  understood. 
Then  she  said,  "Oh,  you  don't  want 
him,  do  you?"  And  she  vanished,  al- 
though I  called  out,  "Wait!  Give  him  to 
me!"  I  could  hear  her  retreating  rubber- 
soled  tread  in  the  arena  outside.  Why,  in 
that  Greek  theater,  the  nurse  must  have 
her  own  night  visitors:  the  shades  of 
the  unnatural  mothers— Andromache, 
Joscasta,  Medea— would  try  her  skill  at 
withholding  judgment.  "Oh,  you  don't 
want  him,  do  you?" 

The  nurse  who  took  my  morning  tem- 
perature just  now  has  explained  the 
night  visit.  There  is  a  feeding  at  six  in 
the  morning.  But  it  wasn't  necessary, 
she  said,  as  babies  are  born  with  enough 
stored  energy  that  they  do  not  become 
hungry  until  lactation  begins  several 
days  after  birth. 

Tom's  couvade  is  complete.  He  stood 
so  long  before  the  nursery  window  that 
the  nurse  brought  him  a  chair.  And  when 
he  came  to  me,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  look  of  wonder  as  touched 
his  face.  "It's  the  foot  that  gets  me,"  he 
said.  "He  kicks  the  cover  ofT  so  that  this 
one  foot  sticks  out.  Exactly  the  way  I  do. 
My  habits  are  built  into  him."  I  gave 
him  a  skeptical  look,  but  only  as  an 
equalizer,  for  I,  too,  have  seen  it  happen 
as  I  held  the  baby.  The  foot,  small 
enough  that  it  disappears  if  I  fold  my 
fingers  about  it,  seeks  exposure,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  the  nurses  wrap  it  up. 

The  baby  has  been  here  with  his  sweet, 
searching  mouth.  He  wears  a  shirt  of 
thick  muslin  with  the  name  of  the  hos- 
pital stenciled  outside.  It  is  as  rough  as 
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Cunnysack  against  his  new  skin,  but 
s  is  the  traditional  costume,  I  am 

d.  Probably  a  baby  is  wonderfully 
ong  in  many  ways.  I  looked  and 
ked. 

How  different  this  baby  is  from  the 
e  already  tamed  by  a  week  or  two  of 
mestic  lifp.  No  wonder  he  is  thought 

be  so  fearsome  that,  aside  from  his 
lards,  only  his  mother  is  allowed  to 
uch  him.  His  eyelids  have  the  thin 
inslucence  of  Japanese  rice  paper,  and 
fine  design  of  lavender  veins  flicker  in 
em.  There  is  no  eyelash  at  all,  and  the 
istrils,  too,  are  hairless,  almost  pol- 
led, little  hollows.  His  skin  is  puckered 
ion  a  hand  that  has  not  yet  learned 

grasp.  And  all  his  body  is  beset  with 
tie  incompleted  movements,  starts, 
)wns,  mirthless  smiles.  Every  impulse 
ems  td  <vork  in  him  like  something  he 
learniifg-  without  knowing  any  use  for 

Even  when  he  sucks,  it  is  for  a  short, 
perimerftal  span. 

What  rribst  impresses  me  is  my  infant's 

e.  It  is  not  innocent,  for  that  implies 
me  impure  counterpart  that  ruins, 
me  predicament  of  good  and  ill.  But 
3  eye  sees  no  design,  and  has  not  yet 
igun  th'e  awesome  task,  which  still 
ten  bafiieg  the  adult,  of  sorting  reality 
3m  dream.  No  doubt  has  ever  settled 
en  on  the  surface  of  those  dark-blue 
ipths,  no  doubt  of  self,  of  love,  of  form, 
tiey  would  change  nothing  in  this 
jrld,  not  even  next  year's  building 
ocks.  They  are  less  impressed  by  what 
ipears  before  them  than  the  baby  lamb 
is  as  if,  in  these  few  weeks  before  they 
n  identify  my  own,  his  eyes  will  be 
nng  out  some  final  cycle  in  the  story  of 


the  race,  and  still  look  only  on  the  vast 
shapelessness  of  a  primordial  world.  The 
tissue  that  once  webbed  his  fingers  has 
long  since  made  way,  as  has  the  tail 
quite  early  on,  for  his  final  human  mold. 
But  just  after  birth  the  first  shadows 
linger  in  his  eyes,  even  casting  their 
grayness  upon  the  whites.  They  have  not 
yet  made  way  for  those  shadows  that 
seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  man,  doubt 
and  anxiety,  though  every  other  fiber  of 
his  being,  from  the  high  dome  of  his  head 
down  to  his  perfect  foot,  bespeaks  the 
intelligence  of  his  kind. 

Every  time  I  sleep,  I  awake  with  a 
sensation  of  sweet,  unreal  alarm.  Is  the 
baby  here  with  me?  Is  he  safe  at  my 
side?  Waking,  I  can  feel  his  presence.  A 
worry  prods  me— perhaps  I  am  ob- 
structing his  tiny  nose.  Can  he  breathe? 
And  in  the  same  moment  the  truth  pene- 
trates this  waking  state:  Of  course  he  has 
not  slept  here.  The  nurse  took  him  away 
hours  ago.  And  yet,  his  head  has  thrust 
against  my  breast,  an  elbow  has  nudged 
my  ribs.  Baby,  I  murmur,  are  you  all 
right? 

I  have  taken  a  walk  around  the  arena, 
have  joined  two  others  in  the  mother- 
hood dance,  clad  in  the  colorful  robes  of 
recovery.  I  was  just  beginning  my 
second  ambulatory  turn  when  the 
nursery  sentinel  arrived  with  her  an- 
nouncement. "The  babies  are  coming." 
She  flashed  around  the  arena  with  a 
quick,  light  tread,  her  brown  eyes  glow- 
ing as  she  called  into  the  mothers' 
circle. 

I  should  have  withdrawn,  as  the  others 


did,  to  my  glass  box.  But  the  desire  to 
steal  a  look  at  all  of  them  was  strong  in 
me,  and  so  I  lagged  behind,  hoping  no 
one  would  notice.  But  Mrs.  Dante  saw 
me  as  she  left  and  smiled.  "You're  going 
to  get  caught,"  she  said. 

Get  caught  by  the  babies?  I  remem- 
bered my  bewilderment  that  day  when 
the  brown-eyed  elf  had  stopped  to  warn 
me:  "The  babies  are  out."  What  did  it 
mean?  Was  there  some  danger  in  them? 

People  who  study  other  living  crea- 
tures see  a  relation  between  appetite  and 
custom.  The  carnivore  is  slow  to  get  his 
bearings  in  the  world.  The  tiger  cub  eats 
only  what  flesh  his  mother  stalks  for 
him,  while  the  day-old  lamb  is  so  ad- 
vanced that  he  can  stand  upon  the  grass 
he  will  eat  and  see  the  flock  he  will  be- 
long to.  The  tiger  has  no  flock,  and  once 
he  goes  he  goes  alone.  He  is  the  fearful 
solitary  of  Blake's  poem,  which  reminds 
us  of  our  own  dual  nature.  That  band 
coming  at  me  down  the  hallway  was 
both  tame  and  unspeakably  fierce.  Its 
members  will  go  alone  as  well  as  in  a 
pack.  They  will  eat  of  the  lamb's  green 
fare  and  of  the  lamb  as  well.  The  new- 
born human  being,  like  the  tiger  cub, 
would  be  utterly  defenseless.  But  his 
mouth  is  ferocious.  His  cry  is  terrible. 
He  knows  neither  dread  nor  mercy. 
I  have  seen  him  close  and  am  afraid. 

While  I  stood  there,  taking  my  close 
look  at  that  infant  train,  I  realized  with 
a  start  something  about  my  own  baby. 
He  lay  in  his  bin,  unattended.  The  nurses 
had  gone  off  to  deliver  two  of  the  others, 
and  so  I  was  safe  for  the  moment  in  my 
defiance  of  the  rule.  My  baby  lay  there, 
those  little  impulses  starting  in  his  face 


and  flickering  out  before  any  meaning 
could  be  attached  to  them.  And  then  his 
mouth  suddenly  flew  open  like  the  mouth 
of  a  sunfish  reaching  upward  for  a  water 
nit.  But,  finding  only  air,  it  shut,  his 
limbs  stiffened,  his  hands  hardened  into 
fists,  and  his  lips  separated  again  to  issue 
an  unmistakable  command.  He's  hun- 
gry, I  thought,  and  I  was  already  half- 
way to  my  bed.  "Oh,  give  him  to  me, 
quick,"  I  cried.  "Can't  you  see  he's 
hungry?" 

Happiness  surrounds  me  today  like  a 
tide.  I  am  awash  with  gratitude.  I  want 
to  make  speeches  of  thanks  to  everyone. 

When  I  came  here,  I  brought  a  hand- 
bag with  a  blanket  and  an  infant  dress 
and  diaper.  They  were  only  several  pieces 
of  cloth  to  me  then,  and  now  there  is 
magic  in  them.  I  have  spread  them  on 
my  bed  and  fingered  every  piece.  They 
will  be  used  today.  They  will  be  worn ! 

I  shall  leave  shortly  after  two  o'clock— 
in  half  an  hour.  Tom  has  gone  for  the 
car.  Soon  he  will  be  able  to  touch  his  son 
for  the  first  time,  and  take  him  home. 

Home?  Our  infant  will  give  up  his  life 
here  with  his  own  kind,  forgo  his  canvas 
cockpit,  discard  his  stenciled  muslin 
shirt  in  favor  of  the  soft  batiste  my 
mother  stitched  by  hand,  and  he  will  be- 
gin this  thing  called  family  life.  I  still 
wonder  at  it— receiving  blankets,  dia- 
pers, rattles— will  all  that  heady  dis- 
order really  be  our  portion? 

The  time  has  come.  Here  she  is  now, 
the  nursery  elf,  flitting  down  the  hall- 
way into  the  arena,  to  bring  her  tidings 
of  danger  and  delight:  "The  babies  are 
coming!  The  babies  are  out!"  ■ 
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TME  SHEPHERD 

contimted  from  page  55 

-  the  boy.  Beyond  that  I 

.:i  been  the  first  to  remind 
him  that  he  still  had  a  family. 

Josodad  said  heavily,  "I  know."  He 
was  fond  of  them  all,  two  little  girls  and 
a  boy  of  two,  but  he  had  never  felt  and 
could  never  feel  for  them  the  whole- 
hearted love  that  he  felt  for  Nathan,  his 
firstborn,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
his  only  child,  who  had  toiled  beside 
him,  watched  with  him,  through  at  least 
twelve  lambing  seasons,  who  was  at  once 
like  him,  often  so  much  like  him  as  to 
seem  his  other  self,  and  yet  endearingly 
unlike,  being  merry  and  musical  and 
gregarious.  The  girls  and  the  little  boy 
were  his  children.  Nathan  was  his  son. 

"They  must  eat,"  Ezra  reminded  him. 

"I  shall  leave  their  mother  enough  for 
their  needs,"  Josodad  said,  turning  away. 

"If  you  want  a  job  with  sheep,  I  can 
offer  you  one.  Be  glad  to." 

"But  I  can't  say  when  I  shall  be  back." 

"I  can  wait,"  Ezra  said,  with  apparent 
generosity,  knowing  that  the  waiting 
time  would  not  be  long.  "So  long  as  I 
have  your  word." 

"You  have  it,"  Josodad  said. 

He  cam'e  back,  in  just  about  the  time 
that  Ezra  had  reckoned,  with  his  empty 
purse,  and  his  empty  heart,  and  without 
wasting  an  hour  he  had  gone  to  work 
tending  Ezra's  sheep. 

He  knew,  almost  at  once,  that  he  had 
been  forced  into  the  wrong  job.  For 
twelve  years  he  and  Nathan  had  worked 
together.  Now  he  worked  with  two 
young  men,  Arad  and  Ibri,  hirelings,  as 
he  himself  was  now  a  hireling,  but  of  a 
different  kind;  men  who  had  never  been 
anything  else.  They  were  local  men,  and 
they  all  knew  his  story  and  what  had 
happened  to  Nathan.  Everyone  in  and 
around  Bethlehem  knew.  Nathan  had 
been  crucified.  Josodad  had  come  home 
and  given  Martha  his  carefully  prepared 
lie,  "It  was  all  over  in  an  hour."  It  had 
lasted  for  sixty,  and  all  that  time  Joso- 
dad had  stood  by  the  foot  of  the  rough- 
hewn  cross  and  prayed  a  single  prayer, 
"God,  of  Thy  mercy,  let  him  die!"  and 
even  as  he  prayed,  had  had  flitting  mem- 
ories of  the  things  he  had  done  to  make 
this  boy  strong,  solid  of  bone  and 
muscle.  More  than  once,  when  Nathan's 
plate  was  empty  and  clean,  he  had  said, 
"Have  this;  I've  made  my  growth."  And 
more  than  once  in  summer  he'd  said, 
"Go  and  swim.  I  can  manage."  In  winter 
he'd  been  careful  to  see  that  Nathan's 
fingers  were  not  frost-bitten,  as  his  own 
had  been.  And  the  end  of  all  his  care,  his 
occasional  self-denials,  had  been  a  strong 
body,  dying  slowly  and  inevitably. 

These  memories  occupied  his  mind 
during  the  long  days,  the  even  longer 
nights.  He  would  wake,  abruptly,  as 
though  disturbed  by  something,  lift  his 
head  and  listen,  as  he  was  paid  to  do. 
Arad  and  Ibri,  Arad  or  Ibri,  according  to 
rota,  similarly  paid,  slept  on ;  and  Joso- 
dad would  stand  up,  survey  the  sleeping 
flock,  pale,  humped  shadows,  and  know 
that  all  was  well  and  that  whatever  had 
roused  him  came  from  within  his  mind. 
Then  he  would  know  that  the  torture 
hour  was  about  to  begin,  and  he  would 
do  his  best  to  fend  it  off.  In  winter  he 
would  mend  the  fire,  but  winters  were 
short.  He  would  walk,  with  a  shepherd's 
slow,  noiseless  steps  around  the  sleeping 
fleck;  he  would  wet  his  finger  on  his 
ton?ue  and  hold  it  up  to  find  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing.  He'o  look  at  the 


sky  and  forecast  the  next  day's  weather. 
And  all  the  time  he  knew  that  he  was 
doing  these  things  in  a  completely  futile 
effort  to  avert  the  evil  hour  when  in  the 
hollow,  the  sharp-thinking  night,  he 
must  face  his  memories,  and  his  God. 

He'd  been  a  happy,  a  most  fortunate 
and  blessed  man  until  the  season  of  the 
Passover  when  Nathan  was  seventeen. 
That  year  it  had  been  arranged  that 
Nathan  should  spend  the  holiday  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Josodad  had  enjoyed  the 
Feast  a  little  less  than  usual. 

Nathan  had  come  home  changed  in 
some  subtle  way.  He  was  still  merry  and 
lively,  but  with  thoughtful  spells.  He 
seemed  older,  which  was  right,  he  was 
growing  up;  and  perhaps,  the  father 
thought,  the  Temple  had  impressed  him. 
His  mother  had  produced  the  obvious 
feminine  reason  for  the  change;  some- 
where a  girl  had  taken  his  eye;  and  she 
hoped  that  it  would  be  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  family  friends  or  distant  relatives 
to  whom  he  had  been  charged  to  give 
messages,  should  he  see  them. 

This  explanation  Josodad  could  not 
accept.  Nathan  would  have  told  him. 
And,  although  their  relationship  was  as 
sound  and  easy  as  it  had  always  been, 
there  was  no  mention  of  any  girl.  What 
there  was  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a 
young  man  named  Dan  whom  Nathan 
had  met  in  Jerusalem  and  who  had 
proved  to  be  almost  a  neighbor,  coming 
from  Tekoa,  a  village  within  an  easy 
walk  away.  Dan  played  the  pipe  too;  he 
made  songs;  he  was  altogether  congenial. 
His  father  was  a  shoemaker,  and  he  him- 
self had  learned  that  trade. 

All  through  that  summer  Nathan, 
whenever  he  had  any  spare  time,  set  off 
for  Tekoa  to  visit  Dan.  Martha  said, 
"You  must  invite  him  back."  Nathan 
said,  "I  will,"  but  never  did  so  until  she 
began  to  nag.  "Why  must  you  always 
go  to  him?  Isn't  your  company  worth 
a  walk?"  "Are  you  ashamed  of  your 
home?"  "Do  I  not  cook  as  well  as  hh 
mother?" 

Thus  pressed,  Nathan  had  issued  the 
invitation,  and  Josodad  and  Martha, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  they  had 
expected,  were  disappointed  in  Nathan's 
new  friend.  A  hulking,  awkward,  dumb 
young  man  who  seemed  at  first  painfully 
shy,  and  then  suddenly,  over  supper, 
came  to  life  when  he  began  to  talk  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Roman  occupation  and 
the  even  greater  iniquity  of  the  Jews' 
apathy.  Once  his  silence  was  broken, 
words  poured  out  of  him. 

Nathan,  looking  very  uncomfortable, 
listened,  and  when  Dan,  from  lack  of 
breath,  not  invective,  paused  for  a  sec- 
ond, said,  "Don't  talk  polities  over  sup- 
per, Dan.  It  spoils  the  taste  of  the  food." 

Then,  for  some  reason,  Dan  had 
looked  contemptuously  at  Josodad  and 
given  a  little  grunt  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

Next  day,  out  with  the  sheep,  Josodad 
said,  "Your  friend,  Dan,  is  a  Zealot." 

"He  is  that  way  inclined.  I  think  he'd 
be  in  the  hills  by  now,  but  his  father's 
sight  is  failing  and  he  has  several  sisters. 
So  he's  needed  at  home." 

"Then  I  hope  he  doesn't  say  in  the 
open  what  he  said  last  night  in  our 
house.  Such  talk  is  dangerous." 

"Maybe.  But  everything  he  said  was 
true.  And  such  things  should  be  said." 

"That  I  doubt,"  Josodad  said  mildly. 
"I've  never  known  t  ilk  like  that  to  do 
anything  except  stir  up  trouble." 

All  around  them  the  sheep  were 
quietly  grazing,  and  Josodad  jerked  his 


crook  toward  them.  "My  boy,  if  God  so 
willed  He  could  turn  that  flock,  in  a 
blink  of  an  eye,  into  an  army,  ready  and 
girded." 

With  some  awe,  but  also  with  some 
curiosity  and  a  slight  disdain  in  his  voice, 
Nathan  said,  "You  really  believe  that, 
don't  you?" 

"If  I  didn't,  I  should  not  have  said  it." 

"No.  You  are  a  man  of  integrity,"  the 
boy  said.  "And  you  are  happy  in  your 
faith."  It  was  as  though,  suddenly,  their 
ages  had  been  reversed.  This  thought 
stung  Josodad,  and  he  summoned  all  the 
parental  authority  which  in  families  like 
his  seldom  had  to  be  called  upon  because 
it  was  so  implicitly  acknowledged. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I  don't  want 
that  boy  to  go  putting  crazy  notions 
into  your  head.  Talk  of  resistance  and  of 
guerrillas  is  all  very  fine,  but  what  do 
they  do  except  make  things  worse  for 
ordinary  people.  So,  they  kill  one  Ro- 
man, or  they  steal  three  horses.  The 
Romans  can  spare  what  they  lose,  but  in 
the  subsequent  inquiries  in  the  nearby 
villages  we  lose  what  we  can  ill  spare. 
Every  bit  of  revolt  is  similarly  punished. 
If  I  thought  that  you,"  he  said,  very 
confident  of  his  power  over  this  beloved 
boy,  "went  to  Dan's  house  to  listen  to 
such  inflammatory  nonsense  as  he  talked 
last  night,  I  should  forbid  you  to  go." 

"Often  enough,"  Nathan  said,  "we 
hardly  talk  at  all.  We  make  songs  and 
sing  them.  He  has  many  friends.  And  he 
plays  the  harp.  It's  easier  for  us  to  go  to 
him,  carrying  our  pipes." 

Hundreds  of  times  later  Josodad  was 
to  reproach  himself  for  being  overcon- 
fident, too  easily  satisfied,  blind.  Look- 
ing back,  in  the  light  of  hindsight, 
that  most  vivid  and  dreadful  illumi- 
nation of  all,  Josodad  could  see  that 
often,  around  the  times  of  Nathan's  ab- 
sences, there  had  been  incidents.  But 
what  was  there  about  them  to  make  a 
connection  with  a  boy  who  was  always 
home  exactly  when  he  had  said  he  would 
be,  who  never  had  a  mark  on  him,  who 
never  showed  any  sign  of  excitement,  or 
of  interest  in  the  incident ;  and  who  could 
always  supply,  in  the  detail  so  dear  to 
women,  exactly  what  had  been  worn  and 
eaten  at  the  wedding  or  whatever  it  was 
which  he  had  witnessed? 

In  the  end  what  had  happened  was 
plainly  the  result  of  a  thought-out  plan, 
a  carefully  laid  trap. 

Rachel's  sepulcher  lay  to  the  north- 
west of  Bethlehem.  It  was  regarded  by 
pious  Jews  not  exactly  as  a  holy  place — 
there  was  only  one  holy  place,  and  that 
in  the  heart  of  the  Temple— but  as  a 
place  of  reverence,  a  landmark  in  their 
history.  There  the  patriarch  Jacob's  fa- 
vorite wife  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Benjamin,  his  favorite  son,  and  he  had 
buried  her  and  reared  a  pillar  over  her 
grave  as  a  memorial. 

A  small  contingent  of  Roman  soldiers, 
out  on  patrol  from  the  subsidiary  bar- 
racks just  outside  Bethlehem,  had 
chosen  to  camp  by  Rachel's  tomb,  where 
there  was  water  and  firewood  handy. 
They  had  leaned  their  standard  against 
the  weather-worn  pillar,  and  two  of  them 
had  succumbed  to  that  perpetual  disease 
of  soldiers— the  necessity  to  leave  their 
mark,  to  carve  their  meaningless  names. 
The  rabbi  of  the  nearest  village,  accom- 
panied by  three  elders,  had  gone  out  and 
asked  civilly  that  the  standard  be  shifted 
and  that  the  pillar  not  be  defaced.  Some 
of  the  men  had  not  understood  a  word, 
but  one  had,  and  he  had  said,  "Old  men, 
go  shave  yourselves!" 

How  had  the  ill  word  spread?  Tekoa 


was  even  farther  from  the  sepulcher  than 
Bethlehem  was.  Who  had  carried  the 
news?  On  what  swift  and  fatal  feet  it  had 
traveled,  how  instant  and  unthinlfing 
had  been  the  response. 

Nathan,  Dan  and  a  third  boy  had 
taken  axes  and  hacked  the  standard  to 
pieces.  The  Romans  had  pounced;  two 
had  been  killed  and  one  injured.  The 
boys,  outnumbered  four  to  one,  had 
been  hauled  off. 

For  Josodad  the  time  immediately 
after  had  been  a  blur  of  misery,  self-re- 
proach and  conflicting  advice. 

There  were  those  who  said,  "Do  noth- 
ing. To  take  any  action  now  will  be  to 
inculpate  yourself."  Those  he  ignored. 

There  were  those  who  said,  "The  Ro- 
mans are  great  on  law;  even  boys  like 
this  will  be  properly  tried.  Go  to  Jeru- 
salem at  once  and  hire  a  good  lawyer, 
one  who  will  plead  that  the  boys  were 
taking  a  shortcut  home  and  that  the 
Romans,  alarmed,  attacked  them  first." 

There  were  others  who  said  that  in 
such  a  crisis  the  only  possible  hope  lay  in 
the  High  Priest.  He  was  very  powerful; 
even  the  Romans,  even  Herod  the  King 
never  wittingly  went  against  him.  And 
the  only  way  to  his  ear  was  through  a 
venal  priest  named  Ephraim. 

There  were  those  who  said,  "Keep  re- 
ligion out  of  it.  Once  mention  religion 
and  you're  done.  Hire  a  lawyer  who  will 
plead  that  Nathan  is  younger  than  Dan, 
completely  subservient  to  him  and  sim- 
ply did  what  he  was  told." 

In  any  other  circumstances  Josodad 
would  have  questioned  the  ethics  of 
such  pleading.  But  he  knew  that  he 
would  sacrifice  a  dozen  Dans  to  save 
his  son  Nathan.  A  dozen?  A  hundred. 
A  thousand. 

Plainly  the  one  thing  that  all  the  ad- 
vice had  in  common  was  the  need  for 
money;  money  to  buy,  money  to  bribe. 
So  he'd  gone  to  Ezra  and  sold  all  that  he 
had  to  sell,  his  flock. 

Often  now,  in  the  slow-dragging 
nights,  he  could  see  that  in  love,  in 
panic,  he  had  rushed  into  folly.  To 
Nathan  he  had  decried  desperate  action 
and  praised  patience  and  trust  in  God. 
But  when  the  moment  came  when  he 
must  choose  between  the  two,  he'd  gone 
into  action  that  was  just  as  futile  as  any- 
thing those  boys  had  ever  done.  And  so 
he  had  injured  his  cause  with  God. 

It  was  unavailing.  Afterward,  when  he 
came  to  his  senses,  he  realized  that  the 
men  who  had  taken  his  money  and  given 
him  promises  and  hope  had  known  how 
it  would  end.  Had  Nathan  not  been  con- 
cerned, he  would  have  known  himself. 
The  boys  were  guilty;  the  Romans  could 
have  killed  them  there  by  Rachel's 
sepulcher  and  committed  no  outrage;  the 
meticulous  mockery  of  a  trial,  with  its 
inevitable  end,  was  designed  as  a  warn- 
ing. Nothing  was  left  but  to  go  to  the 
Wailing  Wall  and  ask  one  favor  of  God- 
that  the  boy  should  die  quickly.  And 
even  that  had  been  denied. 

These  had  been  his  memories  for  al- 
most five  years  as  he  walked  about  by 
day,  or  woke,  with  that  abrupt  jolt,  in 
the  night. 

What  followed  the  memories,  grew 
out  of  them,  and  seemed  inseparable 
from  them,  and  were  even  more  tortur- 
ing, were  the  doubts  which  the  whole 
business  had  bred.  He'd  always  been  a 
devout  Jew,  with  the  religion  of  his  fa- 
thers woven  — firmly  he  would  have 
said— into  the  fabric  of  his  life.  But  he'd 
prayed  that  agonized  prayer  for  one  last 


small  mercy  for  his  son,  and  the  prayer 
luul  not  been  answered.  Had  God  no 
mercy?  Was  there  no  God?  And  if  no 
God,  then  no  life  hereafter;  which  meant 
that  Nathan  was  not  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers, safe  in  Abraham's  bosom,  but  a 
dead  thing,  rotting  in  the  ground. 

In  the  quiet  dark,  the  stars  so  far  away, 
so  uncaring,  the  night  wind  blowing,  it 
was  dangerously  easy  to  harbor  such  a 
thought;  to  see  men  as  sheep,  of  no  real 
importance,  born  only  to  die 

So,  day  followed  day,  and  now  it  was 
winter  again,  his  fifth  of  tending  Ezra's 
sheep,  and  the  flocks  were  in  their  winter 
quarters,  near  enough  to  Bethlehem  so 
that,  should  snow  fall  and  cover  the 
ground  for  any  length  of  time,  they 
could  be  fed  from  Ezra's  well-stocked 
barns.  Josodad  did  not  appreciate,  as 
Arad  and  Ibri  did,  this  proximity  to  the 
little  town;  it  meant  that  he  could  make 
frequent  visits  to  his  home.  The  boys— 
as  he  called  Arad  and  Ibri  in  his  mind- 
were  rigorous  about  claiming  their  free 
hours,  and  if  he  abjured  his,  they  always 
thought  he  was  doing  so  from  the  inten- 
tion of  presently  cheating  them;  and  ev- 
eryone knew  where  the  fiock  lay,  so  if  he 
didn't  go  home  there  would  be  talk. 

So  on  this  particular  day— very  cold, 
he  noticed  as  he  climbed  down  from  the 
sheltered  place  where  the  sheep  were— 
he  had  gone  home.  And  he  had  had  a  very 
miserable  visit. 

He  blamed  himself.  Something  like 
hostility  had  once  existed  between  his 
wife  and  himself.  She  had,  very  sensibly, 
mended  her  life,  and  unconsciously 
blamed  him  for  not  mending  his,  and 
read  into  his  not-mending  a  criticism  of 
her.  She  was  wrong  there;  he  was  glad  to 
see  her  happy;  but  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  say  so.  The  children,  awed 
perhaps  by  his  face,  which  grief  and  the 
constant  thinking  had  scored  deeply,  or 
perhaps  warned  by  their  mother,  were 
always  too  well-behaved  in  his  presence. 
He  was  the  stranger,  the  father  who 
came  and  went;  came— they  must  sense 
it— without  joy,  and  left  without  regret. 
And  for  him  the  small,  comfortable 
house  was  haunted  by  Nathan's  invisible 
presence.  On  the  doorjamb  were  the 
marks  which  Josodad  had  scored  with  his 
knife,  measuring  Nathan's  height  from 
time  to  time.  And  hanging  on  a  hook 
in  the  wall  there  had  always  been, 
until  this  day,  Nathan's  pipe.  Entering 
the  house,  Josodad  had  looked  at  the 
notches  and  then  toward  the  pipe.  He 
always  did,  he  always  would.  But  on 
this  day  the  hook  was  empty. 

He  greeted  his  wife  and  his  elder 
daughter,  "named  for  her  mother.  Then 
he  sijlici,  "Where's  Nathan's  pipe?" 

His  Vife  said,  "Oh,  the  pipe.  Lazarus 
has  it:  Mary  went  along  with  him  to 
Eben^et;  he  is  going  to  teach  him  to 
play." 

"Teach  him!"  Josodad  said.  "Nathan 
taught  himself  to  play.  What  is  more,  he 
made-  that  pipe  himself.  If  Lazarus 
wanted  a  pipe,  he  should  have  made  his 
own!".  And  then,  all  at  once,  knowing 
that  rfcxthing  but  disharmony  could  re- 
sult, biit  feeling  something  beyond  his 
power  to  control,  a  mental  scab  which 
itched  and  must  be  scratched,  he  said, 
"And  Mary  must  go  along  to  guard  a 
boy  of  seven.  Two  hundred  yards  along 
a  village  street.  What  did  he  think  would 
get  him?  Wolves?" 

The  elder  Martha  said  to  the  younger, 
"Go  and  see  if  the  brown  hen  has  laid 
yet.  She's  our  only  hope  today.  If  she 
hasn't  and  is  on  her  nest,  stand  by  her." 


Add  the  tang  of  orange  to  Betty  Crocker  Pie  Crust  Mix  and  Borden's  None-Such  Mince  Meat 


Here's  how  to  make  Orange  Mince  Pie.  Prepare  pastry  for  9" 
two-crust  pie  with  Betty  Crocker  Pie  Crust  Mix.  Fill  pastry- 
lined  pie  pan  with  one  jar  (28  oz.)  Borden's  None-Such  Mince 
Meat.  Peel  and  section  three  oranges.  Arrange  sections  over 
Mince  Meat;  cover  with  top  crust;  seal  and  flute.  Cover  edge 
with  1  j4"  strip  of  aluminunn  foil  to  prevent  excessive  brown- 


ing. Bake  35  to  40  min.  at  425°  (hot).  To  make  Orange  Glaze, 
blend  one  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar,  2  tbsp.  orange 
juice,  2  tsp.  grated  orange  rind  until  smooth.  While  pie  is 
warm,  brush  Orange  Glaze  overtop.  (Note:  When  using  9-oz. 
box  None-Such  Mince  Meat,  make  an  8"  pie.  Follow  directions 
on  box.)  Here  is  mince  with  the  tang  of  orange.  Delicious! 


When  the  girl  was  gone,  she  squared 
herself,  facing  Josodad.  "You  are  my 
husband;  but  I  have  had  enough  of 
this!" 

"Enough  of  what?" 

"Many  things,"  she  said.  "The  con- 
stant criticism  of  Lazarus  for  one.  So,  he 
is  seven  years  old,  and  at  that  age,  we  all 
know,  Nathan  was  a  shepherd  with  short 
legs  and  a  short  crook  and  he  wasn't 
afraid  of  anything.  I  know.  I'm  tired  of 
hearing  it  said,  by  word  or  by  look.  And 
every  time  I  think— a  family  could  not 


expect  to  breed  two  such  wonders.  One 
we  had,  and  we  lost  him— through  his 
own  folly.  Now  we  have  an  ordinary  lit- 
tle boy  who  happens  to  be  timid.  Re- 
member, to  get  to  Ebenezer's  he  must 
pass  the  inn,  and  that  Ephorus  is  always 
drunk.  Nathan  thought  him  funny,  but 
Lazarus  is  scared  of  him;  and  I  for  one 
see  nothing  wrong  with  that.  Nor  with 
his  taking  the  pipe.  Nathan  made  it;  but 
since  there  it  is,  made  already,  why 
should  Lazarus  risk  cutting  his  fingers 
making  another?  Tell  me  that." 


Before  Josodad  could  frame  an  an- 
swer, if  there  was  one,  she  said,  her  voice 
sharpening,  "I  want  him  to  stay  alive; 
to  recognize  danger,  and  be  careful." 
Then  she  added,  "You  reared  Nathan!" 

Young  Martha  returned,  cradling  an 
egg  in  her  hand,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Lazarus  and  Mary  came  in.  Josodad 
roused  himself  and  made  an  effort. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "and  how  did  the  lesson 
go?  Can  you  play  the  pipe,  Lazarus?" 

"No.  Ebenezer  was  horrid  to  me.  He 
said  I  had  no  ear."  (continued) 
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HE  SHEPHERD 


'  dish  the  savory 
r.s  and  beans  into 
.1,  .  ;ih  a  plate  in  her 
ieft  hand  and  the  spoon  in  the  other,  she 
turned  her  head,  looking  at  the  door  and 
listening;  it  was  all  right,  her  expression 
said;  and  in  a  few  seconds  in  walked  her 
brother  Lazarus,  the  one  for  whom  the 
second  boy  had  been  named.  He  was  a 
big,  handsome,  jovial  man  who,  up  to 


four  years  ago,  had  made  a  humble  but 
adequate  living  as  a  weaver.  Then  his 
wife,  a  childless  woman,  had  died,  and 
soon  after  he  had  married  a  widow  who 
owned  a  prosperous  vineyard.  Upon  her 
he  had  begotten  a  child,  but  she  was  too 
old  for  successful  breeding;  she  and  the 
child  had  died,  less  than  a  year  ago. 
Since  then  he  had  eaten,  several  times  a 
week,  at  his  sister's  house,  and  once  he 
had  said  to  Josodad  that  he  now  knew 
that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  be 
childless,  "So  I  look  on  these  as  my  own," 
he  had  said,  indicating  his  nephew  and 
his  nieces.  Josodad  had  known  a  mo- 
ment's envy  for  the  cheerful  man  who 
could  suffer  two  bereavements  in  a  short 
time—three  if  you  counted  the  stillborn 
boy— and  find  comfort  where  it  was  to 
be  found.  Lazarus,  like  his  sister,  was 
sensible;  they  mended  up  the  holes  in 
their  lives  and  didn't  go  about  with 
great,  raw-edged  wounds  in  their  hearts. 

For  the  first  time  Josodad  noted  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  welcome 
extended  to  the  uncle  and  that  which  he, 
the  father,  had  evoked.  His  own  presence 
cast  a  gloom;  with  Lazarus  the  sun  en- 
tered and  they  all  basked  in  its  radiance. 

He  pleased  them,  effortlessly.  Josodad, 
eating  his  own  tasteless  portion— all 
food  tasted  the  same  to  him  these  days- 
felt  like  a  stranger  in  his  own  house.  And 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  didn't  mind  at 
all.  They  were  happy.  They  gave  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  happy,  united  family 
with  the  uncle  as  its  center. 

It  occurred  to  him  suddenly— just  as 
the  elder  Lazarus  said,  "It  will  snow  be- 
fore sunset;  of  that  I  am  sure,"  and  he 
himself  had  said,  "Then  I  must  be  get- 
ting l)ack"  that  his  going  would  be  a 
relief.  I  might  as  well  be  dead! 

Lazarus,  a  good  brother  as  well  as  a 
pious  Jew,  would  do  his  duty,  take  his 
sister  and  the  children  into  his  house, 
exert  himself  to  find  husbands  for  the 
girls,  leave  his  vineyard  to  the  boy.  And 
when  sometime  Uncle  Lazarus  said— as 
he  surely  would,  being  a  man  of  sense— 
"That  is  a  ruinous  way  to  bring  a  boy 
up,"  the  mother  would  take  heed.  She 
couldn't  turn  on  her  brother  with  the 
unanswerable  words,  "You  reared 
Nathan!" 

He  left  them.  Out  in  the  cold  air, 
Josodad  was  no  more  alone  than  when 
he  sat  amongst  his  family. 

His  house  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
village,  and  he  had  to  descend  a  slight 
slope,  cross  the  end  of  a  street  and  then 
mount  again  to  where  the  flock  lay  in  a 
sheltered  valley  between  two  hills.  The 
last  of  the  houses  in  the  street  was  the 
smaller  of  the  two  inns  in  the  town,  the 
one  kept  by  Ephorus  the  Greek,  if  the 
word  "keep"  could  be  used  in  connection 
with  Ephorus  who,  as  Martha  had  said, 
was  usually  drunk.  It  was  curious,  and 
ironic,  but  it  was  true  that  the  idle, 
drunken  sot  of  an  innkeeper,  Greek  by 
birth,  was  the  only  person  who  had  ever 
come  near  seeing  the  depths  of  Josodad's 
desolation.  He  had  also  prevented  Joso- 
dad from  becoming  a  sot  too.  For  there 
had  been  a  time,  during  the  first  autumn 
after  Nathan's  death,  when  Josodad, 
having  tried  every  mental  form  of  self- 
consolation,  faith  in  God,  prayer,  joy  in 
his  living  children,  and  dismally  failed  to 
find  what  he  sought,  had  experimented 
with  drunkenness  and  found  that  to  lie 
down  with  one's  head  spinning,  one's 
stomach  slightly  sickened,  did  at  least 
mean  that  one  slept.  Then,  when  one 
waked,  grief,  denied  its  ninhtlv-  outlet, 
clamped  down  more  fiercely,  and  a  feel- 
ing of  guilt  because  one  had  sle()t  and 


forgotten,  mingled  with  the  sorrow;  and 
the  only  remedy  was  more  wine. 

But  one  evening,  Ephorus,  quite 
drunk  himself,  had  said,  "Don't  do  it, 
Josodad.  Comfort  is  not  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  wine  cup.  I  know.  I 
sought  it  there  myself."  And  Josodad,  so 
lately  a  flockmaster,  and  still  a  respected 
member  of  his  own  community,  had 
been  shocked  back  to  sobriety  by  the 
thought  that  a  drunken  Greek  inn- 
keeper should  feel  compelled  to  speak  to 
him  like  that. 

He'd  never  been  inside  the  inn  since, 
but  he'd  always  remembered  Ephorus 
with  a  kind  of  affection — the  one  man  in 
Bethlehem  who  understood  what  a  loss 
was,  an  amputation  that  could  cripple  a 
man. 

On  this  evening  he  noticed,  with  a  dis- 
tant, impersonal  satisfaction  on  Epho- 
rus's  behalf,  that  the  inn  was  very  busy. 
Bethlehem-born  men  coming  back  in 
accordance  with  the  new  order,  to  put 
their  names  on  the  tax  register.  He'd 
registered  that  morning,  before  going 
home. 

Name?  Josodad,  son  of  Nathan. 
Occupation?  Hired  shepherd. 
Place  of  residence?  Bethlehem. 
Age?  Forty-eight. 

Thinking  about  the  tax  register  had 
been  some  slight  relief  and  carried  him 
on,  in  the  teeth  of  the  biting  wind,  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  from  which  point  he  could 
look  down  upon  the  sheep,  just  visible  in 
the  gathering  dusk.  They  were  huddled 
together,  and  he  thought:  They  know. 
Lazarus  was  right;  it  will  snow  before 
dark.  And  almost  instantly  a  few  flakes, 
slowly,  indecisively,  seeming  sometimes 
even  to  ascend,  filled  the  air. 

Arad  and  Ibri  had  collected  plenty  of 
fuel  and  made  a  good  fire.  He  could  hear 
laughter  and  loud  talk  as  he  approached ; 
but  when  he  joined  them,  they  fell  silent 
and  took  on  glum  expressions,  as  though 
his  presence  were  a  rebuke  to  their 
merriment. 

A  kind  of  contrition  made  itself  felt  in 
Josodad;  he  thought,  I  have  resented 
them  because  they  are  alive,  while 
Nathan  is  dead.  And  he  remembered  the 
perverse  pleasure  he  had  felt  over 
Lazarus's  failure  to  manage  the  pipe.  He 
thought  of  wounds:  some  healed,  leaving 
no  mark,  or  only  a  dry,  healthy  scar; 
some  went  festering  on  and  on  until  they 
had  poisoned  the  whole  body.  That  was 
what  grief  had  done  to  his  mind,  to  his 
very  nature,  poisoned  the  whole.  He  was 
now  fit  company  for  nobody,  not  even 
himself. 

He  knew  then  what  he  meant  to  do. 
The  thought— I  might  as  well  be  dead- 
had  fallen  like  a  seed  into  fertile  soil.  The 
first  sign  that  it  had  rooted  had  been  the 
next  thought— They'd  be  better  off  if  I 
were  dead.  And  now,  springing  to  full 
life,  the  growth  had  revealed  its  nature— 
a  determination  to  be  dead.  To  end  it. 
To  have  done  with  everything. 

He  sat,  wrapped  in  his  thick  brown 
cloak,  and  thought  of  it  from  every  as- 
pect. Family  first.  He  was  sure  that  they 
would  be  better  off.  His  brother-in-law 
was  a  good  man,  and  his  business 
brought  him  many  contacts.  The  girls 
would  be  seen,  admired,  spoken  for;  the 
boy  would  take  kindly  to  his  uncle's  busi- 
ness, there  being  nothing  in  a  vineyard 
to  frighten  him,  as  a  ram  had  once 
frightened  him  when  Jo.sodad  had  tried 
to  introduce  him  to  the  flock.  Martha 
would  be  happy. 

He  then  thought  about  God,  who, 
though  He  had  failed  him,  could  not  be 
ignored  without  condemning  Nathan  to 


oblivion.  (And  the  strange  thing  here 
was  that  though  for  himself  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  complete  oblivion,  Ije 
couldn't  accept  oblivion  for  Nathan, 
that  merry,  laughing  boy.)  There  was 
nothing  in  the  commandments  against 
killing  yourself.  He  ran  them  through  in 
his  mind,  and  there  was  nothing.  He 
then  called  to  mind  such  of  the  stories  of 
the  past  as  he  had  heard  and  could  re- 
member. After  his  defeat  on  the  Mount 
of  Gilboa,  Saul  had  fallen  upon  his 
sword.  But  Saul  had  been  mad,  deserted 
by  God.  Then  there  was  the  story  of 
Elijah  the  prophet  and  how  he  had  gone 
into  the  wilderness  and  sat  down  under  a 
juniper  tree  and  prayed,  "Now,  0  Lord, 
take  away  my  life."  His  life  had  not  been 
taken,  because  he  still  had  work  to  do; 
but  the  prayer  had  been  suicidal,  and  he 
had  never  been  rebuked  for  that.  And 
there  was  an  account  of  somebody — the 
name  escaped  him— turning  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  willing  himself  to  die. 

He  considered  it  all,  quite  calmly  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  Nathan 
were  now  in  the  safekeeping  of  God,  his 
own  self-destruction  would  be  no  barrier 
against  their  reunion. 

And  what  was  the  alternative?  Years 
and  years  more  of  this  life,  days  during 
which  he  would  steadily  alienate  himself 
from  his  fellows,  nights  when  he  would 
doubt  his  God. 

But  he  would,  he  thought,  give  God 
one  last  chance!  And  then,  for  all  his 
doubts,  his  orthodoxy  rose  in  protest.  A 
blasphemous  thought.  He'd  ask  God  one 
last  favor. 

So  he  made  his  evening  prayer, 
"Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  King 
of  the  Universe,  who  at  Thy  word  bring- 
est  on  the  evening  twilight.  .  .  ."  And 
then  he  added  his  special  request;  that 
he  might  die  as  he  slept. 

It  was  usual  for  shepherds  to  draw 
lots  for  the  order  in  which  they  should 
watch;  but  he  and  Arad  and  Ibri  had 
long  ago  abandoned  that  custom.  If  he 
slept  at  all  it  was  always  in  the  first 
watch,  then  he'd  wake  with  that  jolt  and 
spend  most  of,  if  not  all,  the  rest  of  the 
night  awake.  His  two  companions,  after 
a  very  short  time,  had  turned  this  to 
their  advantage.  No  need,  they  said,  for 
two  people  to  stay  awake.  So  one  of 
them,  or  both  of  them,  officially  stayed 
awake  and  watched  while  he  slept  the 
brief  sleep  of  exhaustion  and  then  he 
watched  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  Most 
often,  when  he  woke,  they  were  both 
asleep.  In  winter  there  was  danger  from 
wolves  that  would  sneak  down  from  the 
hills,  and  always  there  was  danger  from 
sheep  stealers;  these  were  not  all  men- 
of-the-hills,  hungry  and  stealing  for  food. 

Tonight  there  was  little  danger;  they 
were  too  near  to  Bethlehem  to  be 
bothered  by  wolves  or  men-of-the-hills; 
and  sheep  stealers  would  not  turn  out  on 
such  a  night.  So  it  wouldn't  matter  if  he 
died  in  his  sleep  and  Ibri  and  Arad 
slept  on. 

He  couldn't  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 
but  he  turned  it  toward  the  rock,  under 
whose  overhanging  ledge  they  had  made 
their  little  camp.  The  fire  was  still 
bright,  and  the  two  young  men  were  still 
playing  their  game,  but  listlessly  now, 
yawning. 

He  lay  down  and  was  almost  instantly 
asleep.  Swirling  down  into  the  darkness, 
the  not-knowing,  he  had  one  last 
thought;  he  hadn't  approached  sleep  so 
easily,  by  such  a  swift,  pleasant  path 
since  the  last  time  he  had  shared  a  watch 
with  Nathan.  He  thought,  God  heard  me, 
and  answered.  I  am  about  to  die.  . . . 


CONTROLS 
COUGHS 

DUE  TO  COLDS  UP  TO 

6  FULL  HOURS 

Spec/a/  formula  with  Supressin* 
"breaks  circuit"  that  triggers  coughing 


Proved  fully  as  effective 
as  codeine!  Yet  safe, 
non-narcotic.  St.  Joseph 
Cough  Syrup  For  Chil- 
dren with  Supressin  acts 
through  blood  stream 
to  block  cough  im- 
pulses .  .  .  controls 
coughing  in  a  way  not 
possible  with  ordinary 
cough  syrups! 

Soothes  throat,  helps  dislodge  phlegm.  Helps 
clear  breathing  passages  so  child  gets  needed 
sleep  to  speed  recovery.  (In  slightly  larger  doses, 
gives  you  the  same  grand  relief).  Children  prefer 
cherry-tasting  St.  Joseph  Cough  Syrup  For  Chil- 
dren. For  big  saving  get  large  size. 

•Plough's  brand  of  d-Methorphan  Hydrobromide 


4  drops ...  4  seconds 

BREATHE 
FREELY 

Open  up  clogged 
nose-slnus  passages  <^  ' 

The  super-decongestant  you 
get  in  St.  Joseph  Nose  Drops 
For  Children  is  widely  pre- 
scribed by  doctors.  It's  the 
same  one  you  get  in  many 
very  expensive  "prescrip- 
tion" products.  You  may 
know  it  as  Phenylephrine. 

These  marvelous  Drops  act 
r^nidly.  Open  stuffy  nose, 
ciiCi-k  sniffles  and  sneezes 
almost  instantly.  Your  child 
breathes  freer.  Irritated  nasal 
membranes  are  soothed  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

St.  Joseph  Nose  Drops  For 
Children  contain  no  oil. ..and 
''on't  sting'  Pleasant  to  use 
—remarkably  effective.  Get 
a  bottle  today. 

From  Plough,  Inc., 


and  shrink 
branes  .  .  .  open  nasal 
passages  last. 


akera  of 
Joseph  Aspirin  For  Children 


lie  woke  to  the  same  old  familiar  feei- 
ng of  loss  and  disaster.  Not  dead.  Alive 
iiul  wide  awake. 

The  snow  had  ceased;  the  sky  had 
•leared  and  the  stars  were  brilliant.  The 
ire  had  burned  to  a  pinkish  glow  heavily 
:hroiided  with  gray  ash.  Arad  and  Ibri 
.vere  both  sleeping  soundly.  He  stood  up. 
In  the  starlight  the  sheep,  all  sleeping, 
looked  bumpy  and  pale,  like  the  rocks  in 
ji  dry  riverbed.  All  well  there. 

Then  he  thought,  God  has  failed  me 
•again;  and  this  time  he  did  not  reproach 
i^iimself  for  blasphemy.  It  was  simple 
Jtruth.  God  had  failed  him,  all  along. 
He'd  done  his  duty,  made  his  prayers, 
ipaid  his  dues,  made  his  visit  to  the  Tem- 
<ple,  offered  his  sacrifice,  and  in  all  his  life 
never  asked  a  favor  for  himself,  until  to- 
night. He'd  made  requests  on  Nathan's 
behalf;  acquittal;  swift  death;  both  de- 
nied. Tonight,  death  for  himself.  That 
also  denied.  And  he  thought:  If  a  human 
friend,  when  you  knocked  on  his  door, 
didn't  answer,  and  you  knocked  again 
and  a  third  time,  and  still  no  answer, 
you'd  conclude  that  either  he  was  not 
your  friend  or  that  he  wasn't  there. 

The  wind  blew  cold,  and  he  stood 
there  between  the  great  empty  earth  and 
the  great  empty  sky,  between  a  vast 
flock  of  sheep  and  a  vast  flock  of  stars, 
and  knew  the  ultimate  loneliness. 

And  I,  too,  will  make  an  end,  he 
thought.  He  knew  just  how  to  do  it.  His 
knife  was  sharp;  one  firm  slash  across  his 
left  wrist  would  suffice. 

Making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  he 
scrambled  over  the  sheltering  rocks. 
He'd  walk  a  hundred  paces  over  the 
broken  ground,  find  a  niche  and  there  lie 
down.  The  boys  would  wake  in  the 
morning,  look  the  flock  over  in  their 
casual  way,  eat  their  breakfast,  wonder 
I  perhaps  a  little  at  his  absence,  and  wait. 
Eventually  one  of  them  would  report  to 
Ezra,  there'd  be  a  search,  and  maybe  by 
that  time  the  kites  would  have  picked  his 
bones. 

The  night  was  very  light  with  a 
myriad  stars  twinkling  in  a  way  that 
presaged  frost,  and  one  enormous,  very 
golden  one,  shining  low  in  the  sky.  In  the 
past  he  had  thought  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars  as  part  of  the  miracle 
of  creation,  the  result  of  God's  order. 
Let  there  be  liyht!  But  tonight,  for  him, 
the  courts  of  heaven  were  untenanted, 
and  the  throne  was  empty. 

He  picked  his  way  carefully,  watching 
where  he  walked,  and  was  startled  to 
see,  suddenly,  his  own  shadow,  very 
black  and  sharply  defined,  lying  on  the 
ground  before  him.  No  amount  of  star- 
light could  cast  a  shadow  like  that !  He 
turned  and  saw  that  the  sky  behind  him 
was  (liininous,  filled  with  a  light  that  was 
not  ot'the  moon  or  the  sun  or  the  stars. 
Light  without  origin  or  focus.  It  was,  he 
thouglit,-as  though  the  sky  were  opening. 
Terrofcame  upon  him;  he  stood,  unable 
to  move,  unable  to  breathe,  unable  even 
to  tremble,  staring  at  the  light  which 
widened  and  brightened  and  shifted  and 
then  took  shape ;  and  there,  brighter  than 
the  light,  more  beautiful  than  anything 
ever  s^n  or  imagined,  was  the  angel, 
leaning  down  along  the  shafts  of  radi- 
ante  and  speaking  to  him. 

The  angel  said,  "Fear  not;  for  behold 
I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy,  which 
shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unto  you  is 
born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.  And 
this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you ;  ye  shall  find 
the  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes, 
lying  in  a  manger." 

For  almost  five  years  he  had  felt  that 


his  mise.-y  \\a-  absolute;  nothing  could 
detract  from  it,  nothing  add  to  it.  But 
he  had  been  wrong;  this  one  extra  bit- 
terness must  be  added.  He  said,  "Too 
late.  Too  late  for  Nathan,  who  died 
young;  too  late  for  me,  who  have  denied 
my  God." 

And  then  he  saw  that  the  great  angel 
was  not  alone.  There  was  a  multitude,  a 
great  host,  all  with  bright,  beautiful 
faces.  But  of  the  host,  Josodad  had  eyes 
for  one  only;  and  in  the  chorus  of  voices, 
singing,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 


and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men,"  he  heard  only  the  one  beloved 
familiar  voice. 

Then  they  were  gone. 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  dazed,  ex- 
ultant, and  repentant.  All  those  years  of 
grief  and  bitterness  and  despair;  and 
Nathan,  young  and  beautiful,  safe  in  the 
hands  of  God  all  the  time.  Then  he 
scrambled  over  the  rocks,  not  caring 
what  noise  he  made,  and  into  the  shel- 
tered place.  Arad  slept  the  sleep  of  a 


carefree  single  man,  but  Ibri  was  awake, 
just  awake  and  bemused. 

"I  saw  a  light,"  he  said.  "I  heard 
voices."  He  spoke  as  though  the  light 
and  the  voices  were  something  that  he 
had  dreamed. 

"Come,"  Josodad  said,  "let  us  go  to 
Bethlehem.  .  .  ." 

Ibri  went  willingly,  but  Arad,  had  to  be 
prodded  and  roused.  He  thought  that 
Josodad  had  for  a  long  time  been  slightly 
crazy,  and,  madness  being  infectious, 
that  Ibri  was  now  slightly  crazy  too.  ■ 


Crunchy  O  &  C  French  Fried  Onions, 
a  great  snack  plain... a  great  snack  fancy! 


CRISP  FRENCH  FRIED 

ONIONS 


O&C.The  Crunchy 
French  Fried  Onions 
(in  a  can!) 


New  Party  Snack  Ideas  . . . 

Plain  or  fancy,  hot  or  cold,  crisp  O&C  French  Fried  Onions  are  quickly  delicious 
anytime.  And  during  the  holidays,  they  help  you  make  really  different,  delight- 
of-the-party  hors  d'oeuvres  in  minutes.  Recipes  for  Cheese-Onion  Balls  . . .  spicy 
creamed  cheese  frosted  with  tiny  onion  curls ...  and  a  devilishly  delicious  ham 
spread  are  in  our  new  recipe  book.  Recipes  for  Burger  Balls  and  Onion  Stuffed 
Celery  are  shown  below.  Want  more  entertaining  ideas?  Send  the  coupon. 

Burger  Balls  Wi  lbs.  ground  beef  or  lamb  •  IV2  tsp.  salt  •  Va  tsp.  Durkee's 
Black  Pepper  •  1  tsp.  Durkee's  Marjoram  •  1  cup  grated  carrots  •  cup  milk  • 
1  can  O&C  Onions,  crumbled  •  Combine  ingredients.  Form  into  y4-inch  balls.  Brown 
in  skillet  until  well-browned  on  all  sides.  Place  toothpick  in  each  ball.  Serve  at  once 
or  keep  warm  in  oven. 

Onion  Stuffed  Celery  2  oz.  bleu  cheese  •  8  oz.  creamed  cheese  •  3  tbsp. 
margarine  or  butter,  softened  •  1  tsp.  lemon  juice  •  Vz  tsp.  Worcestershire  Sauce  • 
Durkee's  Paprika  •  Large  bunch  celery  •  1  can  O&C  Onions,  crumbled  •  Cream 
together  bleu  cheese,  creamed  cheese,  margarine,  lemon  juice  and  Worcestershire. 
Cut  celery  into  4"  lengths.  Fill  with  cheese  mixture.  Sprinkle  with  paprika.  Press  each 
filled  stalk  into  onions  to  coat  top.  Refrigerate  until  ready  to  serve. 


DURKEE  FAMOUS  FOODS 

P.  0.  Box  6955,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101 

I  NEED  SOMETHING  DIFFERENT  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS! 
Please  send  me  your  free  idea  recipes  for  party  snacks 
and  your  new  recipe  book  too!  Send  to: 


City 


^Zip- 


A  Quality  Product  of  Durkee  Famous  Foods 
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Uogue  Pattern  Backuieuis 

FASHION  SAFARI  .^re  pages  7^-79 


Count  on  it.  Your  finest,  most 
treasured  possessions  are  in  safe  hands 
when  you  move  by  Mayflower. 

No  need  to  take  your  favorite  lamp  or  vase  along  in  the  car  when  you 
move.  For  your  most  treasured  possessions — art  objects,  family  heir- 
looms, all  your  lovely  things — are  safe  as  safe  can  be  with  Mayflower. 
This  is  because  your  Mayflower  men  are  schooled  and  skilled  in  the  art 
of  moving;  they  have  special  methods  and  materials  for  protecting  every 
item  in  just  the  right  way.  Call  us  when  you  move  long-distance  .  .  . 
and  gWe  your  things  the  benefit  of  Mayflower  "handle  w  ith  care"  service. 


ud    n      J  .ellow  pagrs  o1  your  phone  booK  Afro  Mayflower  Transit  Co  ,  inc  .  Indianapolis 


VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  6310  Easy  to  Make.  10-16  (31-36),  $1:  in  Canada, 
$1.10.  Version  shown  requires  224  yd.  of  48/50-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  5896  Jacket  Easy  to  Make.  10-18  (31-38),  75?;;  in 
Canada,  85^.  Version  A  shown  here  requires  V/z  yd.  of  54-in.  fabric  with 
nap,  size  14.  The  matching  sash  requires  V2  yd.  of  the  same  fabric. 

VOGUE  COUTURIER  DESIGN  NO.  1348  by  Pucci.  10-18  (31-38),  $2.50:  in 
Canada.  $2.75.  Pants  shown  require  2^4  yd.  of  54-in.  fabric  with  nap. 
size  14.  Blouse  shown  requires  V»  yd.  of  50-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  5881  Easy  to  Make.  10-18  (31-38),  $1.50:  in  Canada, 
$1.65.  Version  A  shown  requires  3Vz  yd.  of  39-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  5860  Blouses,  10-18  (31-38).  75fl;  in  Canada.  85^. 
Version  C  shown  here  requires  IV2  yd.  of  54-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 

VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  3011  Basic  Proportioned  Pants,  waist  sizes  24-32.  $1: 
in  Canada.  $1.10.  Slacks  shown  require  IV»  yd.  of  54-in.  fabric  with  nap. 
size  14.  Trim  on  cuffs  of  both  blouse  and  pants  requires  2  yd.  of  fur  trim. 


VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  6056  Blouses.  10-18  (31-38).  75p:  in  Canada.  85c. 
Version  C  shown  here  requires  IVa  yd.  of  54-in.  fabric  with  nap.  size  14. 
VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  6427  Misses'  Pants,  10-18,  7bd;  in  Canada,  85c. 
The  version  shown  requires  IV»  yd.  of  58/60-in.  fabric  with  nap.  size  14. 

JOURNAL  KNITTING  DESIGN  NO.  41  Sweater.  For  directions,  send  35c  to 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Department  JPD,  P.O.  Box  84,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10046. 
Sweater  is  shown  with  pants.  Vogue  Design  No.  3011  (see  description 
above— this  version  requires  iy»  yd.  of  56-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14). 

VOGUE  DESIGN  NO.  6413  Misses'  Pajamas  and  Tunic,  10-18  (31-38),  $1, 
in  Canada.  $1.10.  Pajamas  shown  require  AV»  yd.  of  40-in.  fabric  with 
nap.  size  14.  Tunic  top  requires  2'/.  yd.  of  36-in.  fabric  with  nap,  size  14. 
Tunic  lining  requires  1-"-  yd.  of  45-in.  fabric  without  nap.  size  14. 

VOGUE  PARIS  ORIGINAL  MODEL  NO.  1310  by  Guy  Laroche.  10-16  (31-36). 
$3:  in  Canada,  $3.30.  Sleeveless  overblouse  shown  here  requires  ap- 
proximately l'/»  yd.  of  irregular  width  (25-30  in.)  fabric  with  nap,  size 
14.  Culottes  shown  require  4y8  yd.  of  44-in.  fabric  with  nap.  size  14. 


6056  4  6427  3011  6413  1310 


Buy  Vogue  and  Butterick  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or 
order  bv  mail,  enclosint;  check  or  money  order,  from  \"ogue- Butterick  Pattern 
Service.  P.O.  Box  tS30.  Alloona.  Pa.':  or  in  Canada:  P.O.  Box  4042.  Terminal  .A. 
Toronto  1.  Ont.  Patterns  will  be  sent  to  you  by  third-class  mail.  If  you  desire 
them  to  be  sent  bv  tirst-class  mail,  please  include  10  cents  additional  for  each  pat- 
tern that  vou  order.  'California  and  Pennsyh-ania  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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Lend  us  half  your  face 
and  we  will  prove  Dove  doesn't  dry 
your  skin  the  way  soap  can. 


1 First,  imagine  a  dotted  line  down  the  middle  of  your  face  — as  you  see  in  the  picture. 
Then,  lather  one  side  of  your  face  with  soap.  Lather  the  other  side  of  your  face  with 
Dove.  Feel  how  much  richer  the  Dove  lather  is?  Dove  creams  your  skin  while  you  wash! 
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WATER  DROPS-  bee  what  happens  when  even  clean  water  is  sprayed  on  dishes.  Drops 
form,  and  as  dishes  dry,  these  water  drops  turn  into  ugly  spots  and  streaks. 
CASCADE— Because  of  Cascade's  "sheeting  action,"  water  slides  off,  drops  don't  form. 
Cascade  with  Chlorosheen  does  it  — and  only  Cascade  has  Chlorosheen ! 


Cascade's  amazing 
"sheeting  action" 
eliminates  drops  that  spot! 

Nothing  beats  Cascade  at  getting  dishes  clean.  Cascade's  re 
markab'?  "sheeting  action"  even  eliminates  drops  that  cause  ugly  spots. 
Water  ripples  off  in  clear-rinsing  sfieets.  Dishes,  glassware  and  silver 
come  fronn  your  dishwasher  sparkling  and  spotless.  No  towel  touch-ups! 
Nothing's  safer!  Endorsed  for  safety  to  patterns  by  the 
American  Fine  China  Guild  .  .  .  recommended  by  every 
leading  dishwasher  manufacturer.  .  .  Cascade  is  Ameri- 
ca's best-selling  dishwasher  detergent. 

New!  Only  Cascade  comes  in  a 
convenient  giant  size. 


THE  WILD  HOLLY 

By  Marion  Lineaweaver 

You  brought  me  holly  on 

Christmas  Eve. 
I  waited,  cold,  by  the  open  door; 
The  snow  froze  on  my  crimson  sleeve 
And  I  thought,  "This  must  have 

happened  before." 

I  waited,  cold,  by  the  open  door; 
Inside,  the  room  was  airy  with  pine. 
I  thought,  "This  must  have 

happened  before." 
The  fire  blazed  and  the  night 

was  mine. 

Inside,  the  room  was  airy  with  pine. 
We  heard  the  wave  of  a  winter  storm, 
The  fire  blazed  and  the  night 

was  mine; 
Holding  your  hands,  my  own 

grew  warm. 

We  heard  the  wave  of  a  winter  storm, 
The  snow  fell  from  my  crimson  sleeve; 
Holding  your  hands,  my  own 

grew  warm  .  .  . 
You  brought  me  holly  on 

Christmas  Eve. 


CHRISTMAS  CARD 

By  Sonya  Dorman 

Archangels  hang  upon  December 
boughs 

with  eyes  as  stern  as  frozen  stars, 
and  saints  descend  in  downy  clouds 
to  the  smoking  roofs  of 
northern  towns. 

The  northern  roofs  of  smoking  towns 
are  slippery  with  descending  drifts 
of  angels,  reindeer,  rainbow  bulbs 
and  brittle  wreaths  of  berries. 

From  a  tower  a  bell  rumbles 
and  another  bell,  another  bong; 
carillons  cascade  through  the  robes 
of  snow;  bell,  bong,  down  a  well 
of  smothering  dark  and  the  air 
trembles  and  cries  out  rising 
praise  through  the  falling  night 
until  the  world,  struck  by  such  sound, 
turns  whole  under  the  healing  white. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  FIRE 

By  Paul  Engle 

The  eve  that  Child  was  born 
In  those  child-dangerous  days, 
The  shepherds  raised  in  song 
Their  voices,  loud  with  praise. 

Then  looking  upward,  toward 
The  sky-ascending  night. 
Saw  with  a  startled  face 
The  heavens  glow  with  light. 

In  that  cold  barn  the  Child 
Gleamed  like  a  star's  lost  spark; 
In  that  cold  air  one  star 
Burned  through  the  bitter  dark. 

Always  since  then  the  word 
Christmas  means— look  higher. 
Always  on  that  loved  night 
We  lift  our  eyes  toward  fire: 

Stars  on  the  living  tree, 
Stars  in  the  radiant  skies, 
Stars  on  the  tinseled  gifts, 
Stars  in  the  children's  eyes. 


THREE  GIFTS  AT  THE  MANGER 

By  Pearl  Patterson  Johnson 

They  offered  gifts  of  gold  and 

frankincense 
And,  strangely,  myrrh.  Years  later 

myrrh  with  wine 
Became  His  final  draft,  and  reverence. 
Was  shown  by  Nicodemus  using  fine 
And  costly  myrrh  in  honor  of  his  Lord. 
Its  scent  is  sweet— its  taste  is  bitter  to 
The  tongue.  In  spite  of  the 

centurion's  sword. 
Betrayal,  too,  the  cross  could  not  undo ' 
The  purpose  of  His  coming;  and  we  err 
Who  do  not  recognize  this  emblem  of 
His  life  on  earth— the  quality  of 

myrrh — 

The  sorrow  and  the  song.  Had  there 

been  love, 
No  folly  could  have  caused  the  cross. 

We  lay 

Our  human  frailties  before  His  feet. 
Our  contrite  hearts.  ,  .  .  Within  the 

manger's  hay 
Three  gifts  were  placed,  and  one  was 

bittersweet. 
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UJe  Haue  Such  fun 


A  SHORT  STORY 
BY  CATHERINE  HUBBELL 


The  bright  city  world  of  career  and  parties  and  attractive,  attentive  men 
seemed  to  offer  all  she  wanted,  until  she  remembered  Christmas  at  home. 


Antonia  went  down  in  the  elevator 
with  the  "big  three"  of  Millhouse,  Walsh 
Advertising.  Although  her  own  office 
bore  the  golden  words,  Antonia  Greer, 
she  was  Tony  Greer  to  nearly  everyone. 

She  had  come  up  in  the  firm  from 
helper  on  copy  to  occasional  good  idea 
starter  to  important  idea  producer.  She 
had  sat  at  long  conferences,  knowing 
how  to  come  out  and  put  work  on  her 
secretary's  desk  with  a  "Push  it,  dar- 
ling," which  meant— Do  it  now. 

She  was  a  slim,  rather  exotic-looking 
girl.  Her  dresses  were  the  "little  blacks," 
and  she  was  so  young  she  could  not  be- 
lieve that  black-and-pearls  was  how  the 
smart  girls  once  looked.  Sometimes  she 
wore  a  circlet  of  jade  or  scarlet  on  her 
shining  hair. 

Messrs.  Millhouse,  Walsh,  and  Giles 
(the  latter  was  not  on  letterheads  yet, 
but  he  would  be!)  rocked  on  their  heels, 
gazing  at  Tony  in  approval  as  the  ele- 
vator purred  from  35  to  1.  Mr.  Mill- 
house,  white-haired  and  craggy,  looked 
as  if  he  should  be  hunting  lions  in  Africa. 
Mr.  Walsh  was  a  reserved,  blue-eyed 
man  in  oxford  grays  (often  Tony  had 
to  depend  on  elevator  trips  to  achieve 
chit-chat  with  Mr.  Walsh).  Pete  Giles, 
a  bachelor  and  blond,  was  a  nice,  cheer- 
ful guy,  who  had  made  no  enemies  on 
the  way  up.  Tony  had  danced  with  him. 
She  had  skated  with  him  at  Rockefeller 
Plaza  under  the  floodlights  and  stares 
of  onlookers.  They  had  done  very  well. 
Still,  Tony  knew  one  didn't  just  skate 
through  life  with  a  man,  even  if  he 
looked  wonderful  in  a  polo  coat. 

She  was  used  to  floodlights,  to  being 
busy.  She  loved  the  pace. 

Joanne,  one  of  her  friends,  said,  "Oh, 
I  have  to  let  down  sometimes."  Joanne 
was  a  fashion  coordinator,  hair  as  yellow 
as  butter,  .and  she  herself  as  smooth  as 
that^  if  one  wanted  to  pursue  the  idea. 

Msir/;y,  another  friend,  brilliant  and 
gay  as  a  parakeet,  sold  time  for  radio. 
Every*  day  was  party  day  for  Marcy. 
But  she  had  been  heard  to  say  after  a 
big  week,  "I  feel  all  pushed  in,  like  an 
accordion.  Someone  please  pull  me  out !" 

The  three  men  sauntered  with  Tony 
over  the  building's  main  fioor.  Men  who 
lived  In  Westchester,  Tony  observed, 
never,hurried,  even  at  train  time.  The 
less  th^  hurried,  the  more  important 
they  were. 

"Well,  there's  the  tree,"  announced 
Mr.  Millhouse. 

In  the  center,  roped  off,  was  a  mam- 
moth tree  shimmering  with  ornaments 
and  lights.  Tony  sup  p  )sed  each  of  the 
men  had  sentimental  remembrances 
about  trees.  Pete  tilted  his  sleek  head 
to  see  the  top  star. 

Mr.  Walsh  muttered,  "Better  if  they'd 
given  the  money  to  some  charity." 


"Oh,  no!"  Tony  laughed,  conscious 
that  she  was  making  the  right  kind  of 
protest.  Actually,  all  the  tree  made  her 
think  of  was  that  she  still  needed  red 
candles  in  her  apartment.  And  should 
she  buy  coasters  trimmed  with  holly 
berries  for  her  eggnog  party? 

It  had  been  two  years  since  she  had 
seen  her  Aunt  Susan  and  Uncle  Henry 
in  Davenport.  They  had  brought  her  up 
after  her  parents  had  died  in  an  accident. 
In  her  last  letter  Aunt  Susan  had  writ- 
ten: "We  don't  have  a  tree  anymore — 
all  those  needles  to  sweep  up.  .  .  ." 

Pete  glanced  at  Tony.  "Little  ideal- 
ist." In  a  lower  tone,  "Have  a  drink  with 
me  at  the  Envoy?" 

"Good  night,"  smiled  Millhouse,  a 
man  made  for  safaris,  now  remembering 
he  lived  in  Scarsdale.  Also  remembering 
he  was  sixteen  years  older  than  Giles. 

Tony  really  did  not  have  time.  She 
ought  to  do  her  Christmas  cards;  she 
had  a  half  date  with  Marcy  for  the  new 
Japanese  film;  Joanne  was  supposed  to 
call  her  about  a  fashion  luncheon.  But 
who  ever  turned  down  Pete  Giles,  or  the 
Envoy?  As  they  walked  snow  was  falling, 
the  flakes  far  apart.  One  men's  store  had 
nothing  in  the  window  but  navy  sequin 
ties.  Tony  shuddered,  thinking  of  Uncle 
Henry  wearing  a  navy  sequin  tie.  In  a 
dress  shop  all  the  models  wore  silver 
lame,  and  red  woolly  French  poodles 
sported  rhinestone  collars. 

At  the  Envoy,  soft,  plaintive  sounds 
came  from  the  piano.  The  walls  were 
satiny  gold.  All  the  people  looked  inter- 
esting and  happy,  and  Tony  warmed  to 
the  scene. 

She  remembered  Aunt  Susan  buying 
her  a  dress  once  when  she  was  small. 
"Of  course.  We  want  something  nice," 
said  Aunt  Susan,  with  a  gentle  but  anx- 
ious glance  at  price  tags.  Oh,  that  blue 
dress!  Tony  sent  checks  now  and  then. 
She  always  begged,  "Buy  something  you 
don't  need,  darlings." 

Pete  admired  her  black  alligator  purse. 
It  was  small,  but  packed  inch  by  inch; 
it  could  stand  inspection  inside  and  out. 

"Great  to  see  a  girl  with  a  small  bag. 
No  fooling."  He  grinned.  "They  come 
along  swinging  those  big  bags,  and  you'd 
better  duck." 

"Are  you  going  away  for  Christmas?" 

He  shook  his  head  emphatically.  "I 
could  go  to  a  sister  in  Maine.  But,  you 
know,  or  do  you?"— he  looked  into 
Tony  s  smoke-gray  eyes  magically  set  off 
with  violet  shadow—  "what  a  parcel  of 
kids  can  do  to  a  holiday?" 

"Christmas  is  for  children." 

"Sure.  All  light,"  he  agreed.  Then  he 
crushed  his  cigarette  out  in  a  dish.  "Why 

She  scurried  around  in  her  mind. 
Gifts,  stars,  snow,  reindeer,  sleighs,  red 

(continmd) 


AFIIAVOE  SECEET 
OF  FEENCl  (CMEFS 


ITS  YOURS  WITH 
M.GASTON  ESNAULT'S  FAMOUS 
"GOUJEONETTES  DE  SOLE" 

The  finest  oil  you  can  cook  with  is  peanut 
oil— the  most  delicate  of  today's  light  oils. 
Planters  has  the  subtle  character  French 
chefs  demand  in  an  oil— to  blend  with  and 
bring  out  the  flavor  of  other  fine  ingredi- 
ents. It  costs  a  little  more,  but  it  gives  you 
so  much  more  //avor  and  lightness  for  those 
few  extra  pennies.  Whether  you  are  making 
a  French  souffle  or  your  grandmama's  corn 
bread,  see  what  a  superb  difference  this 
delicate  oil  makes.  Bon  Appetit!99 

Planters  100%  pure  Peanut  Oil  - 
is  so  light  it  floats  on  other  oils 


Chef  de  Cuisine 
The  Baroque  Restaurant. 
New  York 


Cut  2  pounds  filet  of  sole  diagonally  in  Vi-inch  strips.  Blend  1  egg  yolk 
with  Vz  cup  milk.  Add  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper.  Soak  fish  strips  in  mix- 
ture for  a  few  minutes.  Then  roll  in  iVz  cups  fine  bread  crumbs.  Roll 
each  strip  between  hands  to  secure  crumbs.  Fry  fish  strips  in  hot 
Planters  Oil  (370°)  until  golden  brown,  about  3  minutes.  Remove  and 
quick-fry  1  bunch  well-dried  parsley.  Drain.  Arrange  Planters-crisped 
parsley  and  fish  on  napkin.  Serve  with  a  delicate  mustard  sauce. 


PLANTERS  OIL 

NOT  ONLY  MGMT 
BOT  BEMCIOUglLY  LIGHT 


HIGH  IN  POLYUNSATURATES  ^ 

Another  Fine  Product  of  Standard  Brands 
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"I  like  it  when  my  mom 
fixes  grapefruit 
for  the  club  ladies 
and  saves  some  for  me." 


Martella  Wilson, age  5 


flUI  I 

0,  FLORIDA 


.o  unL.MTFRUIT 


Ways  to  Enjoy  Grapefruit,"  write  "GREATFRUIT,"  Dept.  L12,  Box  148,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


WE  HAVE  SUCH  FUN  continued 

ribbon,  Punch-and-Judy  shows.  .  .  .  She 
felt  a  twinge  of  annoyance.  A  big,  going- 
places  fellow  asking  her  that— and  after 
a  hectic  day's  work. 

"I  mean,"  Pete  relented  at  her  star- 
tled expression,  "they  get  three  of  every- 
thing. They  turn  televisions  up  in  their 
bedrooms  full  blast.  They  have  to  be 
taken  to  and  from  parties,  sometimes 
two  a  day.  Each  party  they  take  a  pres- 
ent, come  back  with  one.  They  compare 
what  they  have  with  what  little  Stevie 
or  Sally  has." 

"It's  the  way  things  are  now,"  Tony 
admitted.  "They  must  read  our  ads." 
They  laughed. 

"Are  you  doing  anything  Christmas 
Eve?"  Pete  asked  her  later,  as  they  ate 
dinner. 

Tony  hesitated.  She  could  be  doing 
about  four  things,  really.  Joanne,  Marcy 
and  she  had  seats  for  a  show,  just  in  case 
nothing  else  happened.  None  of  them 
expected  to  be  away.  Joanne  said  her 
brother  always  gave  her  sister-in-law, 
Chrissy,  such  fabulous  things.  How  could 
anyone  compete?  And  Chrissy  had  never 
had  to  work. 

Marcy's  folks  were  in  Florida.  The 
food  was  good  there,  everything  was 
nice,  but  she  missed  the  city,  the  wind 
whipping  around  Forty-second  Street, 
the  Christmas  parties. 

If  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  Tony 
could  go  to  a  big  open  house.  Some  client 
had  telephoned,  "Love  to  have  you," 
and  his  secretary  had  followed  up  with  a 
cute  reminder  card. 

"Spend  it  with  me."  Pete  put  his  hand 
over  hers. 

The  pianist  was  playing  Love  Songs  oj 
the  Nile,  of  all  things.  In  December,  with 
snow  falling,  she  was  in  this  satiny,  re- 
laxing place  with  a  young  executive,  lis- 
tening to  Love  Songs  of  the  Nile,  and  he 
had  asked,  "Doing  anything  Christmas 
Eve?" 

"All  right,"  Tony  agreed  merrily.  It 
was  nice  to  have  it  all  lined  up. 

Long  after  midnight  she  was  working 
on  her  cards  while  the  refrigerator  was 


defrosting.  With  the  month  so  crowded, 
she  had  to  get  that  done  too. 

Someone  had  sent  a  big  green-anc^gold 
box  of  candy.  The  card  read:  To  a 
Smart  Girl.  Merry  Christmas.  Bill. 
She  couldn't  remember  him.  What  com- 
pany was  he  with?  Did  they  buy  what 
he  sold? 

Should  she  forget  holly  berries  and  red 
candles  and  buy  two  pink  trees  for  the 
buffet?  Pink  and  gray  were  always  good. 
She  loved  trimmings.  At  work  girls  were 
always  popping  into  her  office  with 
packages,  saying,  "Tony,  could  you  do 
the  bows  on  this?  It's  special." 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  fashion 
luncheon  Joanne  was  involved  with.  The 
ballroom  of  one  of  the  newest  hotels  was 
decorated  like  a  silver-white  forest.  At 
everyone's  place  was  a  cloth  Santa  Claus 
with  a  sack  on  his  back,  and  in  the  sack 
perfume,  silver  pillboxes  or  compacts 
for  the  women.  The  men  had  gold  tie 
clasps  or  pens.  Next  to  Tony  a  gray- 
haired  woman  dressed  in  the  new  Bing 
Cherry  Red  said,  "Are  you  addicted  to 
pillboxes?  Because  I  never  use  anything 
but  Patou's  perfume."  Tony  parted  with 
her  silver  box  for  some  new  perfume.  She 
was  still  a  willing  experimenter. 

Joanne  was  weaving  her  way  from  one 
thing  to  another,  followed  by  admiring 
glances.  Joanne  was  beautiful,  Tony 
thought  fondly,  in  that  mauve-pink  out- 
fit. Marcy  had  arrived,  late,  wearing  a 
huge  fur  hat  and  a  sliver  of  orange  silk 
for  a  dress. 

"I  have  to  be  at  RCA  by  three," 
Marcy  told  Tony  breathlessly.  "If  the 
boys  over  at  Ye  Goode  Golden  Syrups 
and  Sauces  unbend  and  sign— two  min- 
utes five  times  a  week— I'll  go  over  the 
top  for  the  year." 

"In  December  you  can  sell  anything," 
Tony  assured  her. 

"Do  you  think  I'll  last?"  Marcy 
drooped  under  her  hat,  but  her  eyes 
sparkled. 

Joanne  stopped  by.  "Do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  a  granny  gown  for  a 
cousin  in  Gary?  I  have  to  buy  it,  wrap  it 
for  Christmas  and  mailing,  and  get  it  to 
the  post  office."  (continued) 


What's  so  special  about  Christmas  this  year? 
You  are... when  you  bake  them  a  Christmas 
stoUen.  What  do  you  put  into  it?  Well... time. 
And  love.  And  Fleischmann's  Yeast. 
What  do  you  get  out  of  it?  Well . . .  love.  Smiles. 
Even  thanks. 


Fleischmanns. 
Veast 


^'«'«hnianns. 


Fleischtnann* 


MOTHER  FINE  PRODUCT  OF  STANDARD  BRANDS 


CHRISTMAS  STOLLEN 

%  cup  warm  water  (105°-115°F.) 
1  package  Fleischmann's  Active  Dry  Yeast 
V2  cup  sugar    V2  teaspoon  salt    3  eggs 

1  egg  yolk  (white  aside) 
V2  cup  (1  stick)  Fleischmann's  Margarine 
3%  cups  unsifted  Gold  Medal  Flour  or  Wondra 
V2  cup  chopped  Planters  Blanched  Raw  Almonds 

1/4  cup  chopped  citron 
Vi  cup  chopped  candied  cherries    54  cup  raisins 
1  tablespoon  grated  lemon  peel 
2  tablespoons  Fleischmann's  Margarine 
1  tablespoon  water    confectioners'  sugarfrosting 


Measure  warm  water  into  a  large  warm  mixing  bowl. 
Sprinkle  in  Fleischmann's  Yeast;  stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
sugar,  salt,  3  whole  eggs,  egg  yolk,  Vz  cup  softened 
Fleischmann's  Margarine  and  half  the  flour.  Beat  10 
minutes  at  medium  speed  on  mixer  or  by  hand.  Scrape 
bottom  and  sides  of  bowl  frequently. 

Blend  in  remaining  flour.  Planters  Almonds,  fruits  and 
lemon  peel.  Cover;  let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  doubled  in  bulk,  about  IV2  hours.  Stir  down  batter 
by  beating  25  strokes.  Cover  tightly;  refrigerate  overnight. 

Turn  dough  onto  well  floured  board  and  divide  in  half. 
Press  each  half  into  an  oval  10  x  7-inches.  Spread  ovals 
with  2  tablespoons  softened  Fleischmann's  Margarine. 


Fold  each  oval  in  two  longways.  Firmly  press  folded  edges 
only.  Place  on  greased  baking  sheet.  Brush  with  slightly 
beaten  egg  white  blended  with  1  tablespoon  water.  Let 
rise  in  warm  draft-free  place  until  doubled,  about  1  hour. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  (375^.)  for  20  minutes,  or 
until  done.  Frost  with  confectioners'  sugar  frosting.  If 
desired,  decorate  with  whole  Planters  Blanched  Raw 
Almonds,  citron  and  candied  cherries.  Makes  2  stollens. 

Stollen  de  Luxe:  press  all  of  dough  into  an  oval  12  x  18- 
inches.  Proceed  as  directed  above,  using  one  greased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  for  30  minutes,  or  until  done. 
FREE  festive  baking  booklet  inside  specially  marked  sacks 
of  Gold  Medal  Flour.  This  and  lots  more  exciting  new  recipes. 


mmmmmm- 
cashmerey  things 


aaaaaah-  j 
stretchy  things 


ooooooh- 

wild,  slinky  things 


...all  nice  things 
stay  nice  longer  with 
mildly  wonderful 
Royal  Woolyn 
cold  water  wash. 


"1 


Don't  you  love  nice  things?  Cashmerey 
things.  Stretchy  things.  Wild,  slinky  things. 
Isn't  it  a  dirty  shame  that  once  they're 
w?shed  they  never  look  quite  the  same? 
Unless,  of  course,  you  wash  them  in  mildly 
wonderful  Royal  Woolyn.  It's  the  cold  water 
wasr,  that  keeps  nice  things  nice  — longer! 

Available  in  liquid  and  powder  /  A  product  of  The  Andrew  Jergens  Company 


WE  HAVE  SUCH  FUN  continued 

"Don't  they  have  granny  gowns,  or 
grannies,  in  Gary?"  Marcy  inquired. 

"This  has  to  be  real  old-fashioned 
flannel,"  wailed  Joanne,  "'thick,  warm, 
and  bunchy,'  that's  what  she  wrote." 

The  three  friends  looked  at  each  other, 
stunned. 

"Then,"  Joanne  continued,  "I  have 
tea  with  three  buyers  after  this.  Over 
English  muflins  the  promotion  will  be — 
'Do  you  have  the  right  clothes  for  heli- 
copter dates?' " 

"Well,  I  have  a  firm  date  for  Christmas 
Eve,"  Tony  admitted,  "but  not  in  a 
helicopter.  I  guess  it's  for  real." 

"The  date  or  the  man?"  the  others 
breathed  in  unison. 

The  girls  went  back  to  their  places, 
and  Tony  wondered  where  else  in  the 
world  there  were  two  girls  as  smart.  And 
where  else  would  they  all  be  having  so 
much  fun? 

The  fashion  show  was  under  way.  The 
usual  impossible  trains  and  fur-edged 
capes  came  first.  There  was  a  creation 
with  three  skirts,  one  over  the  other. 
Straight,  bulkless  numbers  were  still 
best. 

But  the  hit  of  the  afternoon  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  with  terrific  long  red  hair,  and 
eyes  as  blue  as  lapis  lazuli.  When  she 
came  out,  there  was  silence,  followed  by 
a  sigh  as  big  as  a  breeze  from  the  East 
River  and  then  applause.  She  was  Miss 
Francine,  daughter  of  the  designer.  Twice 
again  she  appeared— in  yellow  gingham, 
and  then  in  a  sensation  of  mint  green 
with  its  own  chocolate-brown  satin  coat 
lined  with  the  green.  The  number  was 
announced  as  "Peppermint  Delight." 

Miss  Francine  was  something  every- 
one wanted  to  put  in  her  purse  and  carry 
home.  She  was,  she  really  was,  Christ- 
mas, it  seemed.  Beneath  the  applause  ran 
a  current  of  sheer  envy.  That  the  de- 
signer, Rene  Le  Grande,  should  have  the 
big  talent,  the  success,  and  on  top  of  it 
all,  little  Miss  Francine. 

The  lady  in  Bing  Cherry  Red  left, 
murmuring  to  Tony,  "Dinner,  and  opera 
afterward.  My  husband  says  isn't  De- 
cember bad  enough  without  bringing  in 
oijera?" 

The  red-haired  child  was  moving 
around  the  table  politely.  People  tried 
not  to  gush,  but  admiration  leaked  from 
their  very  pores.  There  was  the  empty 
chair  by  Tony,  and  suddenly  Francine 
was  in  it. 

"You  were  a  lovely  model,"  Tony  said. 

"Thank  you.  I  like  your  earrings.  Are 
they  real?" 

"Well,  no."  Did  one  admit  to  this 
flawless  child  that  one  was  wearing  arti- 
ficial jewelry? 

"I  can't  wear  red  because  of  my  hair.  " 

"Some  people  get  away  with  it,"  con- 
fided Tony.  "What  do  you  want  for 
Christmas,  Francine?" 

The  small  white  hands  folded  purpose- 
fully. "I'm  getting  a  pony." 

"Wonderful.  But  can  you  keep  it  in 
the  city?" 

"No,  I'll  keep  it  in  Massachusetts  on 
the  farm.  My  mother  is  going  on  a  cruise 
for  Christmas,  and  I'll  be  with  my 
cousins  and  the  pony." 

Tony  felt  an  actual  pain  in  the  region 
of  her  heart. 

Francine  went  on  rapidly  as  if  she  had 
said  these  things  often  and  knew  the  or- 
der in  which  they  must  be  said.  "Mother 
needs  a  rest,  and  I'm  giving  a  party 
three  days  before  Christmas  for  my  class 
and  a  party  Christmas  Eve  and  then  I 
have  the  pony  in  Massachusetts  with 


my  cousins  and  a  sleigh  ride  New  Year's 
Day." 

"It  sounds  lovely,"  murmured  Tony. 
"I'm  glad  you'll  have  so  much  fun, 
darling.  I  never  had  a  pony." 

"Good-bye  now,"  said  Francine,  arch- 
ing her  little  white  neck  toward  the  next 
questioner. 

No,  thought  Tony,  she  had  never  had 
a  pony.  Some  of  her  Christmases  might 
be  said,  in  retrospect,  to  look  somewhat 
slim.  But  she  had  not  known  they  were 
at  the  time.  She  had  the  queerest  re- 
membrance of  one  year.  She  might  have 
been  older  than  Francine.  Something  to 
do  with  Uncle  Henry  being  sick  up- 
stairs. Aunt  Susan  had  had  the  tree  put 
on  the  wide  landing  halfway  up  and 
moved  his  bed  so  he  could  see  it.  Then 
there  had  been  whispering,  some  of  it 
cross  and  hurried.  Tony  had  never 
thought  of  it  clearly,  but  Uncle  Henry 
was  protesting,  "No,  don't  make  her  do 
it,  Sue.  I  want  her  to  be  happy.  I  want 
her  to  have  happy  memories." 

"She  will,"  promised  Aunt  Susan. 

So  Uncle  Henry  had  been  put  into  his 
new  maroon  robe  and  propped  up.  Tony 
and  two  friends  and  Aunt  Susan  and 
Uncle  Henry  had  sat  in  the  bedroom 
eating  Christmas  Eve  supper  off'  trays 
and  looking  at  television.  Each  tray  had 
a  red  napkin  and  a  golp  sled  holding 
salted  nuts.  The  men  at  Uncle  Henry's 
office  had  given  him  the  television  for  a 
present. 

Uncle  Henry  had  recovered.  Tony  re- 
membered how  the  tree  had  stayed  on 
the  landing  and  every  time  she  passed  it, 
going  up  and  down  stairs,  it  caught  at 
her  arm  or  her  cheek  with  soft  pine 
fingers.  She  could  smell  that  tree  now. 

She  stared  down  at  the  damask  napkin 
in  her  lap.  She  did  not  know  why  her 
throat  ached  and,  though  her  lips  were 
not  moving,  she  felt  she  was  saying 
loudly,  "I  have  happy  memories,  Uncle 
Henry,  honestly.  I'm  happy  now." 

She  had  to  leave.  Joanne  and  Marcy 
had  more  flexible  hours.  Tony  left  the 
silver-boughed  room  where  there  was  so 
much  noise  and  laughing.  Outdoors  it 
was  bright  and  cold,  but  it  was  the  city's 
three-o'clock  hour  of  suspended  time- 
too  late  for  lunch,  too  early  for  tea  or 
cocktails.  The  workers  in  offices  were  in- 
side working;  the  nonworkers  were  hid- 
den. The  day  had  lost  its  spine. 

She  had  the  ridiculous  feeling,  regret 
almost,  that  she  had  not  said  to  Miss 
Francine,  "Are  you  doing  anything  this 
afternoon?"  They  might  have— oh,  well, 
skated  in  Central  Park,  or  visited  that 
fabulous  pet  shop  near  Columbus  Circle, 
or  just  .  .  .  But  she  was  probably  doing 
something  with  mother,  Rene  Le  Grande, 
the  marvelous,  fortunate  Rene,  who  was 
going  on  a  cruise  but  who  had  managed 
to  put  over  a  big  deal  about  a  pony. 

Tony  supposed  there  were  places  right 
now  with  needy  children.  But  goodness! 
You  didn't  just  barge  into  a  hospital  at 
three  p.m.  and  ask,  "Have  you  got  some 
kids  I  can  be  nice  to?" 

She  found  her  secretary.  Miss  Blair,  a 
little  pouty  a  reaction  which  Tony  un- 
derstood perfectly.  Miss  Blair  could  not 
find  Mr.  Millhouse's  latest  memo  to 
Tony  about  copy  for  special  chinaware 
for  children.  It  was  found  clipped  to  a 
layout  for  the  new  rug  account  where  it 
had  no  business  to  be.  Miss  Blair  gazed 
out  the  window  with  trembling  lips. 

"How's  the  Christmas  shopping  com- 
ing?" 

The  girl  was  in  despair.  "I'm  shopping 
for  everyone  else,  not  for  myself.  They, 
can't  get  to  stores  or  they  want  me  to 
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look  at  something  they  saw  in  a  paper. 
I'm  a  wreck !" 

"Take  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  off. 
Go  on,  now.  And  don't  knock  yourself 
out  for  others." 

Miss  Blair,  restored  to  life,  departed  in 
seconds.  Tony  bent  her  head  over  trj'- 
outs  like  Chandler's  Cheerful  China  for 
Charming  Children.  .  .  .  She  was  deep 
in  it  when  she  realized  Pete  was  standing 
in  the  doorway. 

"Got  ten  minutes?  I  want  to  show  you 
something."  He  was  wearing  that  dream 
of  a  polo  coat,  but  his  hair  stood  up  as  if 
he  had  clutched  it.  His  hair  often  looked 
that  way  after  a  session  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
"Get  yotir  coat,  we  have  to  go  outside." 

Pete  took  her  to  a  jewelrj'  store  a 
block  away.  A  salesman  went  away  when 
they  came  in,  and  came  back  with  a 
white  box.  Inside  was  an  opal  necklace. 

"Getting  it  for  my  mother,"  Pete  told 
her. 

The  opals  glittered  and  moved  as  if 
alive.  She  was  speechless  before  such 
beauty.  She  thought  she  knew,  too,  how 
it  was.  He  had  to  show  gomeone  the  neck- 
lace before  it  was  sent.  Sort  of  sweet.  He 
wanted  confirmation  of  his  taste,  and 
praise.  Well,  why  not?  Miss  Blair  wanted 
to  be  praised  for  shopping  for  relatives. 
Tony  wanted  to  be  praised  for  having 
left  Davenport  and  making  a  go  of  it 
here. 

"The  store's  going  to  mail  it.  That's 
why  I  had  to  bring  you  over."  Pete  took 
some  bills  from  his  wallet  and  gave  them 
to  the  man. 

Everywhere  the  city  was  filled  with 
excitement  and  laughter.  Rockefeller 
Plaza  had  its  special  flock  of  wire  angels. 
The  glass  office  buildings  shimmered  like 
palaces. 


This  year,  for  the  first  time,  Tony  got 
to  the  e.xecutive's  luncheon.  She  wore  a 
white  wool  and  something  on  her  head 
made  of  green  leaves  and  bittersweet. 
The  two  other  women  were  the  blued- 
hair  rv-pe  with  calm  columns  of  neck 


showing,  and  contact  lenses  not  showing. 
Flawless.  They  and  Tony  each  had  a 
place  gift  of  a  nest  of  black  enameled 
bracelets  caught  on  one  side  with  a  pearl. 

Mr.  Millhouse  proposed  a  toast  to 
"Cheerftil  China,  Rugs  for  the  Rugged 


Wkes  3iK  asked  Mr.  Wafah  M  he  was 
gnngavayi 
above  the 
safle.  *^o.  my 
with  OS," 

This  caused  Pete  to  whsper,  a  i 
later,  in  her  ear  and  she  had  to  keep  a 
(teadpan  expression!  ,  "Do  ve  laugh 
with  him,  or  sympathize?" 

Mr.  MOlhoose,  on  the  other  haikd.  was 
going  away.  "Joet  Mis.  MiBhifwi  aad  L 
We're  going 

Away  from  people.  That's  ov  ( 
present  to  each  other.  Xo  | 

Tony  concentrated  oa  the  taim  m 
rh  um.  She  seemed  to  move  away  m  time. 
She  was  thinking  aboot  that  jear  she 
was  sixte«i.  How  die  had  hdiied  Unde 
Henry  string  Bghts  on  the  birches,  with 
thei 

basketball 
After  the  dance,  she,  Aimt  Soon  and 
Unde  Henry  had  gone  to  the  Square  to 

see  the  big  tree.  Somewhere  Bear  the 
tree,  a  girl  had  song  Silraf  ffiftfL 

And  when  they 
olers  arrived.  Xunt 
they  come  in — althragh  Uncle  Hemy 

said,  "YouH  be  w«i 
and  passed  out  pie 
made  herself.  The 
burst  with  laughter  and  color.  Bnt  most 

of  all— with  people. 

".\re  you  still  with  us?**  Pete  asked. 
"WTiere  are  you?" 

"I  was  eating  some  of  my  .\unt  Susan's 
chocolate  cake." 

"On  top  of  baba  an  rfeant,"  heexclaimed 
solemnly.  He  studied  her  hat.  "Bitter- 
sweet, isn't  it?" 

Tony's  eggnog  party  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Joanne  and  Marcy  ayntinund 
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At  your  next  party  try  keeping  some  Party  Mix  around. 

Here's  how  easy  it  is  to  fix  up  a  batcf-:  6  --J>espoons  outter  or  margarine  *  4  teaspoons 
Worcestershire  sauce  *  1  teaspoon  jeafoned  salt  or  3/8  teaspoon  garlic  powder  and  3/8  tea- 
spoon salt  *  6  cups  Chex  (mix  Wheat.  Com  and  Rice  Chex  equally  or  any  way  you  like!)  * 
3/4  cup  salted  nuts  *  1.  Heat  oven  ;o  250  2.  Slowlv  melt  butter  In  shallow  pan.  Stir  in 
Worcestershire  sauce  and  salt.  3.  Add  Chex  and  nuts.  Mix  until  all  pieces  are  coated.  4-  Heat 
in  oven  45  m'inutes.  Stir  everv  13  r  -_:es.  Spread  on  absorbent  paper  to  coot.  YIELD: 

6-3/4  cups.  *   Sf-  *  RALSTON  .' ^  •    s  \  CO^'P^^Y  CheclcerboardS<ludfe.  St.  louis,  Mi*souri63199 
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IVIushroom 
CooKery ! 


Cooking  with  mushrooms  is  cooking 
with  love.  Will  your  man  like  mush- 
room cookery?  Find  out  tonight. 
Serve  him  a  One -and -One  Salad, 
zippy  with  Shady  Oak  Marinated 
Mushrooms.  Use  these  piquant  little 
cuties  for  hors  d'oeuvres,  too  — right 
from  the  jar. 

Oh!  Fair  warning.  Exciting  things 
happen  when  you  cook  with  mush- 
rooms. Look  for  further  adventures 
with  Shady  Oaks  Stems  &  Pieces, 
and  Fancy  Button  Mushrooms,  too. 
Have  fun! 
SHADY  OAK  ZESTY  ONE-AND-ONE  SALAD 
1  jar  SHADY  OAK  MARINATED  MUSHROOMS 
•  1  can  Garbanzo  Beans  •  1  can  Dark  Red 
Kidney  Beans  •  1  bunch  fresh  green  onions, 
sliced  thin  •  3  Tbsp.  Wine  Vinegar. 
Add  Wine  Vinegar  to  Marinated  Mushrooms. 
Combine  all  Ingredients  and  refrigerate  in 
covered  container  for  2  hours  or  until  beans 
are  cold  and  flavor  has  penetrated.  Toss  with 
chilled  lettuce.  Serve. 
Mushrooms  from  the 
"MAGIC  CLIMATE" 
Farmed  in  a  unique  Paci^c 
Coast  climate  where  a  rare 
blend  of  temperature  and 
lidity  grows  especially 
good  mushrooms. 

WKI-^E  J'OR  FREE  MUSHROOM 
mClPE  BOOKLET 

mSTf(Krd&:  !"*!:.,  P  0.  Box  428,  Soquel,  Calif. 
Dept.  C 
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WE  HAVE  SUCH  FUN  conti»ued 

brought  some  friends  along.  Marcy  had 
sold  her  radio  time  to  Ye  Goode  Golden 
Syrups  and  Sauces,  and  was  radiant. 
Joanne  was  accompanied  by  a  lady  fash- 
ioneditor  from  India  who  was  swathed  in 
violet  gauze  and  wore  sandals  from  which 
emerged  little  brown  toes  tipped  in  cerise. 

The  crowd  moved  in  and  out.  Her  pink 
trees  and  silver  bowls  were  admired. 
Everj'one  said  they  personally  would 
not  last  till  Christmas,  and  everyone 
looked  wonderful  and  as  if  they  would 
last  forever.  Except  Pete  Giles.  He  was 
somewhat  remote.  He  had  discussed  the 
World's  Fair  with  someone  who  did  not 
like  fairs,  and  American  policy  in  the 
East  with  a  friend  of  Marcy's  who  got 
rather  loud  and  said  (within  earshot  of 
the  lady  with  the  cerise  toenails ),  "We 
should  cut  the  East  oflf!"  Tony  put  an 
arm  through  his. 

"What  goes,  friend?" 

He  looked  rueful.  "Know  what?  Re- 
member the  necklace  for  my  mother?  I 
had  a  letter  from  her  that  night  when  I 
reached  home.  She  bought  herself  an 
opal  necklace  last  fall.  Some  unexpected 
money  came  in,  and  she  said  she  just 
went  and  bought  it." 

"Oh,  Pete!"  Tony  was  aghast. 

"Yes.  I  got  hold  of  the  jewelers.  They 
practically  had  to  leap  on  a  delivery 
truck  in  the  city  and  get  the  package  ofif." 

"But  to  buy  herself  that!"  (Tony 
thought,  I  d  bean  awfuldaughter-in-law. ) 

Pete  nodded.  "It's  like  our  family, 
though.  We  don't  want  to  wait  for  good 
to  happen.  We  want  it  now.  We  want 
things  when  we  want  them." 

"Are  you  like  that?" 

"Sure.  I'm  chafing  at  the  bit  now  at 
work.  Old  Walsh  with  his  wintry  puss 
won't  say  there's  a  place  for  me  up 
there." 

"But  there  will  be.  " 

"You're  an  angel  to  think  it." 

"I'm  sorry  about  the  present  for  your 
mother." 

"Takes  the  spark  out  of  anything  I 
can  buy.  It's  like  a  lot  of  things.  Even  at 
Christmastime.  Bitter  and  sweet.  Like 
that  piece  of  nonsense  you  wore  at  the 
luncheon." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!  Not  nonsense- 
pure  calculation." 

Some  of  them  went  on  to  dinner  and 
stood  in  a  long  movie  line  to  see  Jean- 
Paul  Belmondo's  latest.  In  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning  Tony  took  up  her 
Christmas  cards  again.  Such  pretty  ones, 
bought  so  early,  chosen  so  blithely. 

The  month  grew  old.  There  was  a 
shortage  of  Santa  Clauses  on  the  streets 
and  too  many  counters  of  woolen  gloves 
in  stores.  She  began  to  worry  about 
Marcy  and  Joanne.  Would  they  go  to 
the  show  together?  .\nd  what  would 
they  all  do  the  next  day? 

She  played  around  with  an  idea  of 
Christmas  Eve  dinner  in  her  place,  just 
Pete  and  the  girls.  She'd  go  in  for  bay- 
berry  candles  and  hang  up  a  fragile, 
much-folded  kerchief  with  a  Santa  Claus 
figure  on  it.  It  had  belonged  to  her  fa- 
ther's father.  A  conversation  piece.  The 
story  was  that  it  was  the  only  present 
her  grandfather  had  received  one  Christ- 
mas when  he  was  little. 

She  was  rushed  at  work.  Because  the 
office  was  closing  a  few  days  ahead,  Mr. 
Millhouse  and  Mr.  Walsh  drove  them- 
selves and  everybody  else.  The  two 
had  long  ago  left  the  old  year  in  their 
thoughts  and  were  one  third  into  the 
new.  They,  whose  consuming  interest 
was  to  make  people  want  things,  were  re- 


plete themselves,  wanting  nothing.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  a  full  morning's 
meeting,  and  Tony  sat  there,  a  bit  be- 
mused, trying  to  be  interested  in  Rugs 
for  the  Rugged.  WrTien  the  morning  was 
over,  she  got  out  fast,  remembering  to 
say,  "Have  a  wonderful  Christmas!" 

On  her  desk  was  a  message:  YoLTS 
Friend  M.\rcy  Called  Twice. 

Marcy  was  not  at  her  office.  The 
switchboard  was  closing  there.  No,  the 
operator  said,  she  hadn't  left  a  message. 
Tony  tried  Joanne. 

"Oh,  little  Marcy's  flown  away." 

"Where?" 

"She  tried  to  get  you  to  say  good-bye. 
Gone  South  to  her  folks.  They  begged  her 
to  come.  She  said  she  just  melted  when 
her  Dad  spoke  to  her  on  the  phone." 

"Then  you'll  spend  Christmas  Eve 
with  me,"  Tony  planned  quickly.  "I'm 
just  having  Pete  Giles.  We'll  have  supper 
and  put  on  Debussy  records,  and  " 

"Darling,  darling,"  put  in  Joanne. 
"Listen.  I  have  to  go  to  my  brother's. 
You  know,  the  one  who  spends  a  fortune 
on  Chrissy.  He  said  it  wouldn't  be 
Christmas  without  me.  So" — .Joanne's 
voice  sort  of  broke — "I'm  just  taking 
one  of  those  marvelous  fruitcakes  from  a 
place  on  Third  Avenue  and  a  cute  salad 
bowl.  They've  got  everything  an\-way." 

"Oh,  well,"  murmured  Tony,  "all  this 
buying  " 

".\nd  you've  got  that  big  date  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Make  it  last,  and  sleep  in  the 
morning,  and  then  go  to  a  movie.  It's 
just  the  day." 

"Yes,  yes.  Well,  Merry  Christmas, 
Joanne." 

"Merry  Christmas,  Tony." 

Tony  replaced  the  receiver.  There  was 
something,  a  half  idea  she  had  had.  Of 
course,  she  wouldn't  do  it,  but.  .  .  .  She 
went  in  search  of  a  man  who  took  care  of 
company  reservations,  and  to  look  up 
Pete.  Unfinished  sentences,  things  she 
could  say,  shaped  her  lips.  "Pete,  would 
you  think  I  was  awful  ...  I  may  have 
to  go  .  .  ." 

She'd  only  get  the  plane  reservation. 
That's  all.  She  could  always  do  a  "No 
Show."  Anyway,  she  would  never  do  a 
thing  like  that  to  Pete— go  away  and 
leave  him  dangling  Christmas  Eve.  Not 
after  that  disappointment  about  his 
mother's  gift. 

Pete's  secretary  wasn't  around.  Tony 
asked  the  mailroom  boys  if  they  had 
seen  Mr.  Giles. 

"Gone,"  one  of  them  reported.  "Just 
flew  out  of  here  like  sixty.  Merry 
Christmas,  Miss  Greer." 


The  reservations  man  got  some  space 
for  her.  "Not  a  very  good  flight,"  he 
apologized.  "Merr>-  Christmas, ,  Miss 
Greer.  " 

She  wished  him  one  too. 

And,  of  course,  she  wouldn't  use  the 
seat. 

The  building  was  impersonal  and 
handsome  with  its  tree  standing  in  the 
center,  elegant  and  alone.  It  had  done  its 
job.  Its  destiny  had  been  great;  it  must 
have  been  the  en\'y  of  a  lot  of  other  trees. 

Tony  strolled  uptown.  She  remem- 
bered someone  at  Chandler's  China  had 
invited  her  to  a  party  today.  Chandler  al- 
ways did  their  parties  in  style.  Had  she 
said  she'd  go?  She  walked  along  among 
cheerful  crowds,  late  shoppers,  children 
skipping  to  keep  up  vdih  the  long  strides 
of  their  fathers,  happy,  sightseeing  groups 
looking  at  the  gold  wire  angels  in  the 
Plaza,  a  very  old  couple,  pink  and  fragile 
as  spun  sugar,  moving  arm  in  arm. 

She  drank  some  hot  chocolate,  sitting 
on  a  stool  and  watching  the  throng.  She 
thought,  "This  isn't  me,  is  it?" 

She  had  been  out  a  long  time,  and 
when  she  reached  home  she  remembered 
she  still  hadn't  bought  bayberry  candles. 
She'd  make  it  a  nice  Christmas  Eve  with 
Pete.  Who  wanted  to  go  out,  even  to  the 
best  places? 

The  doorman  gave  her  a  telegram 
which  she  read  on  the  way  upstairs: 

TONY  D.XRLIXG  I  TRIED  TO  REACH  YOU 
.<ORRY  H.Wi;  TO  GO  TO  M.\ISE  FOR  CHRI>T- 
M.\:^.  YOU  RE  SWELL  GIRL  I  LOVE  YOl 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS  PETE 

She  stood  in  her  apartment  in  utter 
silence.  Something  swept  over  her— a 
sort  of  thankfulness,  a  crazy  joy.  Then 
she  began  to  fly  around,  doing  every- 
thing at  once.  There  were  still  presents 
to  get.  No  time  for  pretty  bows  on  pack- 
ages, just  store-wrapped.  She  put  the 
faded  kerchief  of  Santa  Claus  in  her 
bag.  It  belonged  out  in  Davenport— it 
wouldn't  be  just  a  conversation  piece  out 
there.  She'd  put  up  a  tree  for  them,  very 
green,  very  real. 

Later,  she  was  in  a  ta.xi,  counting 
minutes.  While  they  had  to  wait  on 
Park,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  in  some 
strange,  new  place.  A  quick  curtain  of 
dark  had  fallen.  There  were  only  the 
tiny  lights  up  the  center,  and  down 
where  a  building  intersected  the  avenue, 
she  could  see  two  crossbars  of  light. 

She  wondered,  if  she  made  the  plane, 
if  there'd  be  a  happier  person  than  her- 
self, anywhere. 

She  was  going  to  make  it  too.  ■ 


Trie  MOST  Happy  COOKieS ! 

P^^_^                                                                                       _  1  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed      21/4  cups  all-purpose  flour 

/f?"-  ^^^■■I^B   ■        ^^^^'^^^B  ^B^^^^M  '/2  cup  granulated  sugar 

luijTii  iiriri"'iDij  .ic!,y^'.m.,p,„„ 

fm,    WB  I   ^^^B  ^  ^^^V^L^V         CREAM  sugars,  shortening,  eggs  and  vanilla  thoroughly. 

Wtt  H  III^F        ^Si^  ^^^F   ^^1^^  ^1^^  ^^^^         SPOON   flour  (not  sifted)  into  dry  measuring  cup.  Level  off  and 

pour  measured  flour  onto  waxed  paper. 

OQII   nmnnO  CQ  oil  T7>  IV/IQI^O  Uf  STU   soda  and  salt  to  flour  (not  sifted),  stir  to  blend. 

IjCiy   OUL-  flO  •  •  •  tClO"    lU  I'lClQp  Wl  I  M   blended  dry  ingredients  to  creamed  mixture,  mix  wen. 

STIR  IN  V2  cup  m&in's  Plain  Chocolate  Candies.  Reserve  re- 

^/0^0^lfH  maining  candies  for  decorating. 

Xj  BhB  >  ""^P  by  teaspoonfuls  or  shape  dough  into  1-inch  balls  and 

Ol  B  I  I  place  on  ungreased  baking  sheet. 

®  DECORATE  .  .  .  tops  of  cookies  with  remaining  m&ni's  Plain  Chocolate 

,      PLaiNChocoLarecaMDies!  jf?^;^— 

*  If  you  use  self-rising  flour,  omit  soda  and  salt. 


Add  fun  to  your  frostings!  Decorate  all  your  cakes  with  Add  bounce  10  your  brownies!  m&m  s  Plain  Chocolate  Never  a  chocolate  mess,  because  the  milk  chocolate 
color-bright  m&m's  Plain  Chocolate  Candies!  Candies  make  baking  colorful!  melts  in  your  mouth  — not  in  your  hand! 


ONE-A-Di^^ 
Vitamins 
PLUS  IRON 


DAY*  B-T^ 

^      ^  "fOR  BETTER  MEAITH' 


For  women  in  the  menstrual  years 

During  the  menstrual  years,  women  normally  need  50*?;  more 
iron  every  day  than  men. 

Are  you  getting  sufficient  iron  in  your  meals?  If  not,  you 
need  special  protection  against  Dietary  Iron  Shortage. 

Now  you  can  get  that  protection  with  new  ONE-A-DAY 
(Brand)  Multiple  Vitamins  Plus  Iron— a  companion  product 
to  famous  ONE-A-DAY  Multiple  Vitamins. 

Iron  is  an  essential  nutrient— a  necessary  part  of  active 
good  health.  ONE-A-DAY  Multiple  Vitamins  Plus  Iron  pro- 
vides 100''(  of  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowance  of  iron 
for  women,  plus  all  the  vitamins  you  normally  need  to  take. 

Look  for  the  new  i/elloir  tablets  with  the  familiar 
ONK-A-DAY  name. 

Miles  Products,  Division  of  Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 


Two  meals  in  a  Hurry 


ITALIAN  DINNER 


FILLET  OF  SOLE  FLORENTINE 
NEW  POTATOES 
ITALIAN  SALAD 
HARD  ROLLS 
CAKE  WITH  MARASCHINO  SAUCE 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


Preparation  time: 
approximately  35  minute?. 
Cost  to  serve  6:  $4.29 


Fillet  of  Sole  Florentine:  Layer  2 
pkg.  ( 1  lb.  ea. )  thawed,  frozen  fil- 
lets of  sole  in  greased  shallow  cas- 
serole; dot  top  with  2  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine  and  season  to  taste 
with  salt  and  white  pepper.  Bake 
at  350°  F.  for  10  min.  Meanwhile 
prepare  1  pkg.  ( 9  oz. )  frozen  cream 
of  spinach,  following  pkg.  direc- 
tions. Remove  fillets  from  oven; 
spread  spinach  over  top.  Sprinkle 
all  with  mixture  of  34  tsp.  nutmeg, 
3  tbsp.  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
Bake  15  min.  more.  Serve  with 
lemon  slices  and  1  pkg.  (II4  lb.) 
frozen  whole  new  potatoes,  pre- 
pared following  pkg.  directions. 
Italian  Salad:  Toss  together  1  head 
crisped,  broken  escarole,  2  cubed 
tomatoes,  1  cup  packaged  salad 
croutons,  3  tbsp.  prepared  Italian 
dressing.  Chill  and  serve. 
Rolls:  Prepare  1  pkg.  brown-and- 
serve  hard  rolls,  following  pkg. 
directions.  Keep  in  warm  place 
until  ready  to  serve. 
Cake  With  Maraschino  Sauce: 
Combine  in  saucepan  2  tbsp.  corn- 
starch and  '  2  cup  sugar;  slowly 
blend  in  1  cup  hot  water;  simmer 
5  min.,  stirring  constantly.  Stir  in 
1 2  cup  each  maraschino  cherry 
halves  and  drained  cherry  liquid, 
2  tbsp.  butter  or  margarine;  sim- 
mer 2-3  min.  more  or  until 
blended.  Serve  hot  over  slices  of 
thawed,  frozen  pound  cake. 


HUNGARIAN  DINNER 


HUNGARIAN  GOULASH 
NOODLES 
CUCUMBER  SALAD 
POPPY-SEED  ROLLS 
APPLE  STRUDEL 
COFFEE  OR  TEA 


Preparation  time: 
approximately  40  minutes. 
Cost  to  serve  6:  $3.85 


Hungarian  Goulash:  Combine  in 
saucepan  2  cans  ( 1 }  2  lbs.  ea. )  beef 
stew,  '  2  catsup,  2  tbsp.  each 
light  browti  sugar  and  paprika. 
Blend  together  1  tsp.  each  vinegar 
and  Worcestershire  sauce,  and  ,'2 
tsp.  dry  mustard;  blend  into  beef- 
stew  mixture.  Covtt-;  simmer  5 
min.  to  blend  flavors.  Uncover; 
simmer  3  min.  more,  stirring  often. 
Prepare  2  pkg.  (5%  oz.  ea.)  egg 
noodles  with  sour-cream-and- 
cheese-sauce  mix,  following  pkg. 
directions.  Top  noodles  with  gou- 
lash and  serve. 

Poppy-Seed  Rolls:  Prepare  1  pkg. 
brown-and-serve  poppy-seed  rolls, 
following  pkg.  directions.  Before 
serving,  slice  rolls  and  spread  in- 
sides  with  butter  or  margarifie; 
place  in  oven  a  few  min.  to  warm. 
Cucumber  Salad:  Thinly  slice  2 
medium-size  cucumbers.  Blend  to- 
gether '  2  cup  dairy-fresh  sour 
cream,  1  tbsp.  bottled  liquid  dill, 
1  tsp.  white  vinegar  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Pour  dressing  over  sliced  cu- 
cumbers; toss  together  lightly. 
Serve  cold. 

Apple  Strudel:  Prepare  1  pkg. 
(14  oz. )  frozen  apple  strudel,  fol- 
lowing pkg.  directions.  Gently  slice 
strudel  into  serving  pieces;  place 
on  warm  dessert  plates.  Sprinkle 
top  of  strudel  with  sifted  confec- 
tioners' sugar.  Top  with  whipped 
cream  if  desired. 


L .  iV 


If  you  can  comb  your  own  hair 

you  can  be  beautiful  with  Coloratura- 

the  new  permanent  hair  color  creme 


It's  as  easy  to  apply  as  combing  your  hair,  for  Coloratura  is  the 
first  and  only  permanent  hair  color  creme  designed  specially  for 
home  use.  Lighten,  darken,  cover  gray  completely,  with  no  compli- 
cated parting  or  sectioning,  even  on  retouch.  Just  creme  it  in, 
foam  it  out  with  the  built-in  shampoo. 

Brassy  shades?  Never,  for  Coloratura  gives  unique,  'culturally 
beautiful  results.  Your  hair  will  be  more  lustrous,  more  manage- 
able, thanks  to  effective  Coloratura  conditioners. 

Even  if  you've  never  colored  your  hair  before  you  can  be  surely 
beautiful  with  Coloratura.  Easy?  As  easy  as  combing  your  hair. 


Ogilvie  does  something  lovely  for  your  hair. 


YOUR 
MAN 


. . .  and  the 

whole 
family 


The  Aristocrat 

Dremel's  finest.  Support ! 
die  provides  extra  convent 
ience.  $39.95 


DREMEL  ELECTRIC  SHOE  POLISHERS 

Surprising  how  a  simple  thing  like  a  Dremel  shoe  shine  can 
give  so  much  pleasure.  Perhaps  it's  because  Dremel  makes  shoe 
shining  so  simple.  And  convenient.  Just  press  the  button,  that's 
it.  In  seconds,  a  gleaming  bootmaker's  shine.  No  bending.  No 
stooping.  No  soiled  hands. 

Give  your  man  and  the  whole  family,  too,  the  luxury  of  a 
Dremel  shoe  shine  every  day  of  the  year.  Just  stop  in  at  the 
quality  store  near  you ;  there's  a  Dremel  twin  bonnet  shoe  polisher 
to  match  your  budget  and  the  occasion. 


The  Diplomat 

Practical,  portable  and  push-but- 
ton simple.  Ideal  for  home  or 
off  :e.  $29.95 


The  Executive 

Deluxe  shoe  grooming  kit.  Com- 
plete with  drawer  and  polish. 
$35.00 


26  Delicious  Flauors 
nre  25  Too  Iflany 

By  Jane  Goodsell 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  RACINE,  WIS. 


This  century  is  no  place  for  indecisive, 
namby-pamby  people  like— well,  like 
me,  for  instance.  I'm  too  weak-minded 
to  make  the  decisions  that  face  me  in 
this  complex  world. 

No,  no,  I'm  not  talking  about  the  farm 
problem,  or  the  admission  of  Red  China 
to  the  U.N.;  I  have  firm  convictions 
about  things  like  that.  What  bewilders 
me  is  peanut  butter.  I  can't  make  up 
my  mind  whether  to  buy  chunk-style 
or  creamy-style.  The  creamy  type  is 
nice  because  it's  so  smooth  and— well, 
creamy.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
chunk-style  has  a  good,  crunchy  texture, 
so  maybe.  ...  On  second  thought,  per- 
haps I'd  better  get  the  creamy  type  after 
all,  but  still.  .  .  . 

I'd  forget  the  whole  thing  and  buy 
honey  instead,  but  then  I'd  have  to 
decide  between  the  jar,  the  carton,  the 
comb  and  the  squeeze  bottle. 

I'm  mixed  up  about  bobby  pins  too.  I 
don't  know  whether  to  buy  the  straight- 
edged  or  crinkly-edged  type.  There  must 
be  some  reason  why  I  should  prefer  one 
to  the  other.  But  why?  And  which? 

Worst  of  all  are  those  lovely  decorator 
colors.  Everything  from  ballpoint  pens 
to  dustpans  comes  in  eight  assorted 
shades  to  suit  my  personality.  But  I 
don't  hare  as  much  personality  as  all 
that.  I  like  every  one  of  those  pretty 
colors;  that's  what  worries  me.  I'm 
scared  that  I'll  have  a  breakdown  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  supermarket.  I'll  be 
standing  at  the  paper-products  counter, 
trying  to  decide  between  aqua-  and 
peach-colored  roller  towels.  And  sud- 
denly something  inside  me  will  snap,  and 
I'll  throw  myself  on  the  floor,  sobbing 
and  tearing  my  hair. 

Of  course,  it  could  just  as  easily  hap- 
pen in  my  own  bedroom  when  I'm  trying 
to  decide  where  to  set  the  dial  on  my 
electric  blanket.  Position  six  seems  com- 
fortable enough,  neither  too  hot  nor  too 
cold— just  right.  Or  is  it?  Mightn't  seven 
be  just  a  little  teensy-weensy  bit  cozier? 
Or  maybe  five  would  be  better  for  all- 
night  sleeping  comfort.  Perhaps  I  should 
spin  the  dial  like  a  roulette  wheel,  and 
leave  it  all  to  chance. 

Some  nights,  as  I  lie  awake  fiddling 
with  the  heat  control,  it  seems  to  me  I 
used  to  fall  asleep  faster  back  in  the  old 
days  when  I  had  only  two  disagreeable 
choices:  1 )  I  could  curl  up  in  a  ball  and 
try  to  forget  that  I  was  cold;  or  2j  I 
could  drag  myself  out  of  bed  and  search 
for  an  extra  blanket 

Life  was  simple  back  in  those  days. 
Plumbing  fixtures  and  pillow  slips  were 
white,  telephones  were  black,  and  stock- 
ings didn't  come  in  proportioned  sizes. 
Washing-machine  dials  had  two  settings: 
on  and  off.  Ironing  boards  weren't 
adjustable,  and  face  powder  wasn't 
blended  to  match  the  underlying  radi- 
ance of  true  skin  tones.  You  could  count 
the  varieties  of  breakfast  cereal  on  your 
fingers,  and  the  different  types  of  rice  on 
your  thumbs.  In  those  days,  six  delicious 
flavors  were  a  many-splendored  variety. 

This  world  of  limited  choices  had  its 
drawbacks,  no  doubt  about  that.  I  re- 
member how  I  used  to  grumble  that  my 
ironing  board  was  too  low,  and  my  stock- 


ings bagged  at  the  ankles.  My  face  pow- 
der was  a  different  color  than  I  was,  and 
my  telephone  clashed  with  my  room 
decor.  But  my  nerves  were  in  better 
shape  than  they  are  today.  This  color- 
coordinated,  proportionately-sized, 
fingertip-adjustable,  multiple-choice 
world  is  too  dazzling  for  me. 

I'm  aware,  of  course,  that  everj-one 
isn't  like  me.  Some  people  have  firm  con- 
victions, even  when  faced  with  a  dizzy- 
ing array  of  choices. 

I  know  there  are  people  like  that  be- 
cause I  saw  one  of  them  in  action.  I  was 
leaning  against  a  bakery  counter,  star- 
ing at  the  loaves  of  bread  on  the  shelves. 
I  was  trying  to  decide  whether  I  wanted 
potato  bread,  buttercrtist,  egg  twist 
(topped  with  poppy  seeds,  sesame  seeds 
or  plain  i,  sourdough  French,  hearth- 
baked  French,  Vienna  bread,  salt-rising 
bread,  Russian  rye,  Bohemian  rye, 
pumpernickel,  gluten  bread,  oatmeal 
bread,  orange-nut  or  cinnamon,  and 
whether  I  wanted  it  in  a  small  loaf  or 
large,  unsliced,  thin-sliced  or  regular. 

As  I  stood  there  biting  my  lip,  this 
woman  marched  in.  She  swept  a  glance 
over  the  loaves  on  the  shelves,  and 
calmly  announced  that  she  wanted  a 
small-sized  loaf  of  egg  twist  with  poppy 
seeds,  unsliced. 

Now  there's  a  woman  who  is  master  of 
her  fate  and  captain  of  her  soul.  I'll  bet 
she  has  no  trouble  deciding  whether  to 
set  her  alarm  clock  loud  or  soft.  I'll  bet 
she  can  walk  into  a  hosiery  department 
and  state  precisely  the  denier,  gauge,  toe 
style,  seam  specification,  shade  and  pro- 
portioned size  that  she  wants.  As  for  me, 
it's  a  crisis  every  time  I  have  to  decide 
whether  to  wear  my  reversible  raincoat 
with  the  plaid  side  in  or  out. 

I  know  I  ought  to  be  a  child  of  my 
century— brisk,  decisive  and  firm- but 
I'm  not  built  that  way.  When  I  was  little, 
I  used  to  squirm  with  indecision  every 
time  I  had  to  decide  between  chocolate, 
vanilla  and  strawberrj*.  Today,  with 
every  ice-cream  shop  featuring  26  fla- 
vors, I'm  beside  myself. 

I  try  to  keep  calm.  I  steel  mj-self  with 
vows  that  this  time  I  will  make  my  choice 
in  a  cool,  businesslike  manner,  that  I 
won't  panic.  But  it  seems  that  every 
tirr.e— well,  what  happened  last  week 
was  a  good  example. 

I  w^alked  into  an  ice-cream  shop, 
bristling  with  determination.  I  wouldn't 
even  look  at  the  flavor  chart  to  see  what 
Today's  Special  was.  I  would  simply  ask 
for  a  quart  of  vanilla. 

.A.nd  that's  what  I  did.  I  asked  for  a 
quart  of  vanilla. 

The  counter  girl  clicked  to  attention. 
"Plain  or  French  vanilla?"  she  snapped. 

"Uh    plain,"  I  said. 

"Regular  or  low-calorie?" 

I  clenched  my  fists.  "Regular." 

"Soft,  frozen  or  hard?" 

"Soft.  No,  I  mean  hard!" 

"Brick  or  hand-packed?" 

And  that's  when  I  went  out  of  focus. 
I  walked  dazedly  over  to  the  ice-cream 
freezer  and  reached  into  it.  Grabbing  a 
carton,  I  bleated,  "I'll  take  this!" 

And  that's  how  I  happened  to  buy 
something  called  licorice  ripple.  ■ 


Project:  Uou 

Haue  a  Holiday 
with  Hour 
Fragrances 


Fragrance  is  a  favorite  gift  to  give  and  receive  at  Christmas 
time.  And  sometimes  the  bounty  can  seem  overwhelming— 
that  is,  if  you  usually  use  fragrance  in  timid,  conventional 
ways.  Here,  to  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your  new  fra- 
grances while  they're  fresh,  are  some  fresh  ways  to  use  them: 
Make  fragrance  part  of  your  daily  grooming.  Wear  it  at  all 
times  of  the  day— and  night.  Go  to  sleep  in  a  cloud  of  your 
favorite  scent.  Rub  bath  oil  on  the  soles  of  your  feet,  and 
your  bedroom  slippers  will  always  smell  delightful.  Add  a 
drop  of  perfume  to  the  final  rinse  water  when  you  shampoo 
your  hair.  Use  cologne  as  a  setting  lotion  for  quick  pin-ups 
between  shampoos.  On  days  when  you're  in  a  hurry  and 
don't  have  time  to  relax  in  the  tub,  use  an  oil  spray  before 
and  after  your  shower.  Tuck  a  piece  of  cotton  soaked  with 
perfume  (be  sure  to  let  it  dry— otherwise  it  may  stain)  in 
your  handbag,  your  suitcase,  and.  to  give  your  letters  a  nice 
scent,  in  your  stationery  box.  Put  a  drop  of  perfume  on  the 
lamp  bulb  in  your  bedroom— heat  from  the  lighted  bulb  will 
diffuse  the  fragrance.  Line  your  bureau  drawers  with  paper 
that  has  been  sprayed  with  cologne  on  the  underneath  side. 
Make  your  own  pretty  sachet  pillows  and  fill  them  with  per- 
fume-saturated cotton  or  gauze.  Leave  an  open  end  for  re- 
plenishing the  scent.  Place  sachets  in  your  bureau  drawers, 
linen  closet,  lingerie  bags  or  attach  them  to  closet  hangers. 
You  can  also  refresh  your  closets  from  time  to  time  with 
spray  cologne.  Spray  the  ironing  board  with  a  little  toilet 
water  before  pressing  your  scarves  and  handkerchiefs. 

Another  way  to  get  the  very  best  out  of  your  Christmas 
fragrances  is  to  know  how  to  apply  them.  Perfume  will  have  its 
most  telling  and  long-lasting  effect  when  dabbed  on  the  pulse 
spots — temples,  throat,  wrists,  bend  of  elbows  and  even  be- 
hind the  knees.  Put  a  little  on  the  palms  of  your  hands  and 
rub  them  together.  Use  perfume  generously  so  others  are 
aware  of  it.  Keep  a  flacon  in  your  purse  so  you  can  replenish 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  For  special  occasions,  saturate 
a  little  piece  of  cotton  (as  we  said  before,  be  sure  it's  dry) 
and  tuck  it  in  your  bra.  In  contrast  to  perfumes,  colognes 
and  toilet  waters  should  be  splashed  or  sprayed  on  lavishly. 


chili-o  MIX 


-ONE  SEASO 


If  you  chopped  peppers  and  onions,  minced  garlic  — 
added  just  the  right  amount  of  seasonings,  you  might 
make  chili  as  good  as  French's.  But  not  in  20  min- 
utes! Enjoy  all  15  of  French's  Sauce  and  Gravy  Mixes. 


When  the  chili  is  this  good 
and  quick  - 


the  rest  is  easy. 


Skillet  Chili  Rice:  Brown  1  pound  of  ground  beef  in  a  skillet.  Stir  in  1/2  tea- 
spoon salt,  1  envelope  of  French 'sChili-O  Mix,  li/j  cups  packaged  pre-cooked 
rice,  1  can  (6  ounces)  of  tomato  paste,  3  cups  of  water.  Bring  to  a  boil;  reduce 
the  heat,  simmer  for  10  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 


Good  things  to  eat  come  from  1  Mustard  Street 


The  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


HOME  for  Christmas 

This  year,  make  it  Christmas  for  the  home,  too.  There's  nothing  more  useful  and  thoughtful  than  the  kind  of  gifts  that  bring  lasting  pleasure 
in  the  home  over  years  of  use.  You'll  find  shown  below  a  world  of  wonderful  home  gift  ideas  that  will  make  this  the  happiest  Christmas  ever! 


Extra!  Win  a  gift  for  your  home!  Enter  the 
"Home  for  Christmas"  Prize  Drawing  Now! 


istmas  merrier  than  ever.  Each  store  listed  on  tiiis  page  is  having  its  own 
Prize  Drawing.  You  may  win  one  ot  many  fabulous  prizes  by  follow- 


Help  make  your 
"Home  for  Christmas" 
Ing  these  si 

1.  Print  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  entry  blank  on  this  page  (or,  if  you  prefer, 
use  a  blank  piece  of  paper  the  same  size  as  the  coupon). 

2.  Deposit  your  completed  coupon  in  one  of  the  "Home  for  Christmas"  Prize  Drawing  boxes 
at  any  one  of  the  stores  listed  on  this  page. 

3.  Coupons  must  be  deposited  by  December  24,  1964.  Winners  will  be  selected  by  drawings 
in  each  store.  You  do  not  have  to  be  present  to  win.  Winners  will  be  notified  by  mail. 

4.  This  Prize  Drawing  is  void  in  Wisconsin,  Nebraska  and  wherever  else  prohibited  by  law. 
All  persons  in  the  U.S.  may  enter,  except  employees  of  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  its 
advertising  agencies  and  participating  stores. 


Name: 


Most  of  the  products  shown  above  are  available  at  these  fine  stores: 


"Home  for  Christmas"  Prize  Drawing  Coupon  f 


Print  your  name  and  address  on  this  coupon  (or  a  blank  piece  1^ 
of  paper  the  same  size)  and  take  it  to  any  one  of  the  cooperat- 
ing  stores  listed  on  this  page.  Each  store  will  have  its  own  A 
"Home  for  Christmas"  Prize  Drawmg.  You  may  be  a  lucky  ^ 
winner!  Coupons  must  be  deposited  by  December  24,  1954 
Prize  Drawing  is  void  in  states  where  prohibited  by  law. 
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NEW  YORK  CiTY-Macy's-all  stores 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  — Bullock's  Downtown 
Sacramento— Macy's  California 
San  Bernardino-The  Harris  Company 
San  Francisco  — Macy's  California 
San  Jose— Macy's  California 

CONNECTICUT 
New  Haven  — Macy's 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta-Davison's— all  stores 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis  — 

The  William  H.  Block  Company— all  stores 

KANSAS 
Wichita  — Innes 
LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans— Maison  Blanche 

MARYLAND 

Downtown  Belvedere  — Hochschlld, 

Kohn  &  Company 
Eastpoint-Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
Edmondson-Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
Harundale  — Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston  — Paine  Furniture  Store 
Natick-Paine  Furniture  Store 
Peabody  — Paine  Furniture  Store 
Quincy— Paine  Furniture  Store 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit— Crowley's— all  stores 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis— 

Donaldson's-Golden  Rule— all  stores 
St.  Paul-The  Emporium,  Downtown, 
Signal  Hills  &  Highland 

MISSOURI 
Kansas  City— 

Macy's  Missouri-Kansas-all  stores 

St.  Louis-Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller-all  stores 

NEW  JERSEY 

Bamberger's  New  Jersey-all  stores 
Paterson  — Meyer  Brothers 

NEW  YORK 
Syracuse— 

Dey  Brothers  Store  of  Homes,  Shopplngtown 

OHIO 

Cincinnati— Shillito's-all  stores 
Cleveland-The  Higbee  Company-all  stores 
Toledo  — LaSalle's 
OREGON 

Portland-Meier  &  Frank  Company— all  stores 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia-Gimbel  Brothers-all  stores 

TEXAS 

Houston— Foley  Brothers-all  stores 
San  Antonlo-Joske's  of  Texas 
WASHINGTON 

Downtown  Store— Rhodes  of  Seattle 
University  Village-Rhodes  of  Seattle 
Crossroads- Rhodes  of  Seattle 
Forest  Park  Center-Rhodes  of  Seattle  , 


CHRISTMAS  CLAYBAKE 


•ontinued  from  page  59 


1.  To  make  an  an^el  you'll  need 

balls  of  clay,  as  shown, 

for  head  (1),  wings  {2,  3),  body  {4}, 

legs  (5,  6),  arms  (7,  8), 

braids  (9).  Piece  of  clay  in  hand 

is  for  angel's  robe. 


2.  Shape  wings  and  join.  When 
joining,  always  moisten  by 
licking  or  with  moistened  pastry 
brush.  Roll  head  clay  into  round 
ball,  attach  where  wings  join. 
Make  "feathers"  imprints  with  fork. 


3.  Mold  body  into  an  elongated 
egg  shape  and  attach  to 
head  and  wings.  Roll  legs 
lightly  between  your  hands,  bend 
slightly,  press  to  the  body. 


4.  The  arms  are  shaped  as 

the  legs,  by  rolling  between  your 

hands,  and  are  attached 

to  the  body  just  over 

lower  portion  of  wing  feathers. 


5.  Angel's  robe  is  tlalloinl  to 

about  a  quarter  inch  with 

rolling  pin.  Terry-cloth  towel  over 

and  under  clay  is 

used  to  give  dress  texture. 


6.  Attach  robe  to  the  angel 

by  pinching  it  in  where  the  head 

joins  the  body. 

Drape  the  robe  over  body  and 

/fi's  ///  STacefiil  folds. 


.7.  Turn  the  arms  in 
to  rest  on  the  angel's  robe 
^(the  clay  is  very  flexible)  and 
-press  into  position. 


8.  Divide  braid  clay  in  half,  roll 
each  half  between  hands, 
then  wind  together.  Attach  to 
angel's  head  and  shoulders. 


9.  Eyes  and  mouth  are  made 
by  poking  small  holes  into  face 
with  a  toothpick.  The  nose 
is  a  small  ball  of  clay 
pressed  firmly  into  the  face. 


10.  Press  tiny  balls  of  clay  to  edge 

of  the  robe  for  trim. 

Adda  small  brass  button 

as  the  final  touch. 

Angel  is  now  ready  for  baking. 


PROBLEM 

SOLVED  even 
for  those  who  perspire  heavily 


A  new  anti-perspirant  that  really 
works !  Solves  underarm  problems 
for  many  who  had  despaired  of 
effective  help.  Mitchum  Anti- 
Perspirant  keeps  underarms  abso- 
lutely dry  for  thousands  of  grateful 
users.  Positive  action  coupled  icitli 
complete  gentleness  to  normal  skin 
and  clotJdng  is  made  possible  by 
new  type  of  formula  produced  by  a 
trustworthy  50-year-old  laboratory. 
90-day  supply.  $3.00  plus  tax.  At 
leading  drug  and  toiletry  counters. 
Remember  — it  stops  excessive  per- 
spiration—for many  users  keeps 
underarms  absolutely  dry. 


Fever 
Blisters 

COLD  SORES 

Dry  Them  Up  Fast 
Soothe.  Soften,  Prevent  Cracking 

Even  the  most  painful  and  severe 
fever  blisters  and  cold  sores  heal 
quickly  and  painlessly  with  Campho- 
Phenique.  For  this  antiseptic  liquid 
is  not  only  soothing  and  healing  but 
has  an  amazing  drying  action  that 
clears  fever  blisters  up  FAST.  And 
as  Campho-Phenique  dries  the 
fever  blister  or  cold  sore  it  softens 
it,  too,  so  prevents  painful  cracking. 
Healing  is  rapid  and  comfortable. 

Campho-Phenique  is  like  hav- 
ing a  First  Aid  Kit  in  a  bottle.  Won- 
derful for  cuts, minor  burns, scratches. 
Its  anesthetic  action  stops  pain  in- 
stantly. Its  antiseptic  action  promotes 
rapid  healing.  And  when  a  cold  clogs 
your  nose,  put  a  few  drops  of 
Campho-Phenique  on  your  hand- 
kerchief and  inhale  the  medicated 
vapor.  You'll  breathe  f~ 
easier  FAST!  Q  Campho- 


Campho 
Phenique 

( SAY  CAM-FO-fIN-  m  BEK ) 

THE  BROAD  SPECTRUM  ANTISEPTIC 

Kills  All  Germs 
Which  Cause  Infection 


HEARTBURN 

If  you  ever  suffer  from  heartburn,  don't  miss 
the  wonderful  soothing  relief  of  fast- 
acting  Tums.  You'll  be  amazed  by  ^ 
the  really  great  relief  Tums  bring.    |  ^ft 
Economical:  3  rolls,  30<;. 


Taste  as  good  as  they  make  you  feel 


Only  Preparation  HXontains 
New  Healing  Substance  That  Can 
Shrink  Hemorrhoids  Without  Surgery 

Relieves  Itching  and  Pain  in  Minutes. 
Speeds  Healing  of  Inflamed,  Injured  Tissues. 

ishing  statements  as  "Piles  have  ceased 
to  be  a  problem."  All  this  was  accom- 
plished without  the  use  of  narcotics, 
astringents  or  anesthetics  of  any  kind. 

The  secret  is  the  a.stonishing  new 
healing  substance  (Bio-Dyne®)  which 
quickly  helps  heal  injured  cells  and 
stimulates  regiowth  of  healthy  tissue 
again.  It  is  offered  in  ointment  or  sup- 
poaitory  form  called  Preparation  H.  In 
addition  to  actually  shrinking  hemor- 
rhoids—Preparation H  lubricates  and 
makes  elimination  less  painful.  And  it 
helps  prevent  infection,  a  principal 
cause  of  hemorrhoids.  Just  ask  for 
Preparation  H  Ointment  or  Prepara- 
tion H  Suppositories  (easy  to  use  away 
from  home).  Available  at  all  drug 
counters. 


A  world-famous  research 
institute  has  discovered  a 
new  substance  which  now 
makes  it  possible  to 
shrink  and  heal  hemor- 
rhoids ivithout  surgery. 
It  relieves  itching  and 
-^^^Ik^^  pain  in  minutes,  then 
'  speeds  healing  of  the 
injured  tissues  all  while  actual  reduc- 
tion (shrinking)  takes  place. 

Tests  conducted  under  a  doctor's 
observations  proved  this  so  —  even  in 
cases  of  10  to  20  years'  standing.  And 
most  amazing  of  all  this  very  striking 
improvement  was  maintained  over  a 
period  of  many  months! 

In  fact,  results  were  so  thorough  that 
sufferers  were  able  to  make  such  aston- 


(conlinued  on  page  116) 


CHRISTMAS  CLAYBAKE 


baked 


RICE! 


EASY-FIXING  . . .  APPETEASING !  How  great  this  change  from  "the  same  old  thing" 
can  b€l  Barred  Rice . .  .welcome  news  for  family-or-company  dinner.  Serve  rice  dfff er- 
ently often.  It's  easy.  No  washing  even ..  .it's  grown  in  the  USA. 

SEND  IN  !  46  people- 
tested  rice  recipes,  ma^f 
:3lor  pictures.  Desserts. 
:3Sseroles.  meat-and- 
.egetable  accompani- 
-^ents — including  Rice 
wionnaise.  Hash  Brown, 
Au  Gratin.  Just  25*. 
^  ce  Council,  Box  22802. 
-Houston  27,  Texas. 


.'■  crea— ■  ara  chopped  chive; 


£*sj,  .  i  icious . . .  nrsatih.  nutritious  . . .  RiCE  s  jz^r  most  useful  food!  ^f=— 


4.  Make  routtd  jruii  and  bi 
ai  msserted  sizes,  mud 
gTO^  tkem  amni  tie  koOr 


5.  The  Ckrisimas  '.ceatk  is 


Of  kmier's  cimy. 


HOW  TO  HOLD  A  CHRISTVLAS 
CLA^'BAKE.  After  the  baker's 
day  is  mixed  isee  ledpe  and  in- 
structions for  mixiag  on  po^  aSi. 
each  person  breaks  off  apiece  aid 
begins  niaiing  a  Hfggn  As  with  aD 
cceatnre  projects,  bi^iuueis  siiould 
start  simply,  wuik  tfaor  way  np  to 


in  that  onkr.  When  a  gpxsp  of 
children  is  working  together,  it's 
ahravs  adrisabie  tor  an  adok  to 
aipavise  aid  enoonrage  their  ^- 
ioits.  Bakhii  Direaioms:  Firdieat 
the  (mn  to  330  degrees,  and  bake 
each  piece  for  one  hoar,  kaiger  if 
:he  piece  is  quite  thick  (some  pieces 

>  hours  or  kt^eri  . 

r.ess  with  a  fork  or 
-  .  a  joint  if  it's  a  figure. 
Ii  ibe  jomt  s  at  aD  soft,  leane  piece 
m  the  oven  a  Uttk  loiter.  Some- 
times a  piece  wiD  brown  unevenly, 
ahno^  scocc^  in  spwy  pinffSfc  but 


ance.  in  fact,  gives  it  a  rather  i 


You  >K.., 

tkimss—fiamrs,  pin. 
tvmes.  Any  or  mil  can 
hemadetrilkhmkefsclmy. 


fatma  Another  test  of  dooenesE  is 
a  nice  ping  when  you  tap  the  piece 
with  a  fork.  Lift  pieces  from  cookie 
sheet  with  a  spatnla.  to  coot  on 
kitden  counter.  Gemeni  do'i  amd 
doaTs.-Don'tmakeiqn^  designs 
unless  90a  have  an  armatme.  Even 
then,  it's  best  to  build  the  pieces 
horizmtaSy  or  they  won't  fit  in  lie 
oven.  Use  diirken  wire  as  a  base- 
when  makkigawTeath  or  a  Xacnmy 
scene.  Remember  to  spray  pieces 
with  a  dear  fixative  after  they  are 
baked  and  painted.  The  salt  in 
baker's  day  draws  moi^uie  from 
the  air,  wfaidi  eventually  m^it 
soften  pieces  if  they  aren't  grayed. 
Even  the  very  first  time  you  use 
baker's  day  kssn  to  experiment— 
with  various  household  mensiK 
with  awmmitg  of  day.  with  ideas 
tor  figoRs.  Be  prepared  Cor  iaibses 
the  first  time  you  mix  and  mold, 
until  yxM  gam  some  mastery  over 
themateriaL  Do  not  aDow  anyooe 
to  eat  baker's  day.  .Although  it 
may  look  good  to  eat,  it  isn't.  ■ 


This  Charmette  model  Gas  range  by  Roper  gives  you  amazing 
cookirvg  capacity  and  wonderful  convenience  — all  packed  into  30 
inchfes  width!  Two  big  ovens,  tn-level  cooktop,  separate  broiler  — 
and  you  cook  faster,  cooler,  cleaner  and  more  automatically  on 
all  four  levels  because  they're  Gas.  Roper's  exclusive  Top  Front 
Controls  are  clear  of  utensils  .  .  .  and,  because  they're  Gas,  the 
conl^pl  of  temperature  they  give  is  more  accurate,  with  instant 
"on"*and  "off".  The  seamless,  dripless  cooktop  cleans  with  the 
wrpe  of  a  dishcloth  .  .  .  and  the  whole  range  just  naturally  stays 
cleaner  because  Gas  consumes  smoke  and  spatter.  Four  genera- 
tions of  America's  smart  homemakers  have  relied  on  Roper.  See 
your  Gas  Company  or  dealer.  When  he  tells  you  the  price  you'll 
have  even  more  reason  for  buying  this  new  Rooer  beauty! 


NewRoper 
Gas range 
introduces 


mmi 


cooking ! 


•BAKES  BETTER 


•  BOILS  FASTER 


•  WARMS  FOR  HOURS 


••••  BROILS  CLEANER 


(...all  at  the  same  time) 


Easy-cleaning  seamless  cooktop 


Separate  roll-out  broil 


99%  OF  THE  FOOD  SERVED  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S  FAIR  IS  COOKED  BY  GAS 


Live  modern  for  less  with 

m 

AMERICAN    OAS    ASSOCIATION  INC 


A  BIG  HAND  FOR  THE  HOSTESS 


When  there's  not  a  hitch  in  the  kitchen  nor  a  v>^orried  glance  exchanged  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  then  you  know  you're  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  hostess  who  has  her  party  well  in  hand. 
And,  most  likely,  in  hand  and  pantry,  she  has  a 
collection  of  the  new  small  appliances  that  serve 
ascohostesses  with  her,  doing  many  of  the  chores 
that  ordinarily  separate  a  hostess  from  the  fun  of 
her  own  party.  Our  nominee  for  Hostess  of  the 
Year  wouldn't  consider  entertaining  without 
some  of  the  appliance  treasures  pictured  here:  The  coffee  is  started  in  her  large 

coffeemaker(Westinghouse,  above)  even  before  she  sets  the  table.  It  makes  40  cups  of  coffee  from  one  filling,  keeps  coffee 
perfect  for  serving  for  hours.  While  setting  the  table,  our  hostess  slips  her  dinner  plates  into  her  Norjac  plate  warmer 

(above)  and  arranges  the  centerpiece.  A 
click-on  just  20  minutes  before  dinner  is 
served  guarantees  hot  plates  for  the  en- 
tree. Guaranteeing  hot  food  is  her  split- 
level  hot  tray  from  General  Electric  (upper 
left).  The  tray  top  keeps  anything  warm, 
from  melted  butter  to  a  roast,  and  the 
drawer  beneath  will  do  the  same  for  rolls, 
muffins  or  patty  shells.  Next,  our  hostess 
arranges  the  salad  and  cold  relishes  on 
one  of  her  very  newest  treasures— a 
Salton  cold  tray  (upper  right)  that  later 
keeps  dessert  sauces  and  mousses  in  per- 
fect shape.  To  keep  her  husband  happy, 
she  readies  a  carving  knife  that  makes 
presiding  at  the  sideboard  a  very  ego-sat- 
isfying experience  indeed.  Cordless  but 
electric,  the  General  Electric  carving  knife  (lower  left)  cuts  meat  and  poultry  like  butter.  A  small  electric  broiler.  Dominion 
in  this  case  (lower  right),  serves  as  an  auxiliary  cooking  center.  It  browns  hors  d'oeuvres  when  the  oven  is  full  of  turkey, 


♦ 

or  serves  as  a  do-it-your- 
self grill  for  the  children 
who  will  be  eating  before 
party  time.  Breathes  there 
a  man  who  doesn't  re- 
spond to  the  whirr  and 
purr  of  equipment  that  re- 
ally does  its  job?  The  host, 
in  this  case,  has  brought 
home  this  Waring  ice 
crusher  (right).  He  had 
Daiquiris  in  mind,  but  it 
also  makes  possible  perfectly  chilled  vi- 
chyssoise  and  shellfish.  Our  hostess  says 
anything  that  doesn't  need  to  be  sliced 
should  be  served  from  a  chafing  dish, 


because  the  serving  tem- 
perature is  always  perfect. 
Her  latest— she  always  has 
three  at  hand— is  made 
and  heated  by  Sterno 
(right).  And  last  but 
not  least,  our  hostess 
brings  forth  the  electric 
frying  pan.  This  Wear-Ever 
(below,  right),  because  of 
high-dome  lid,  can  steam 
a  pudding,  if  you're  so 
inclined.  The  lining  is  Teflon,  which 
cleans  with  a  swish.  Now  add  the  help- 
ing hand  you  want  most  to  the  nearest 
Christmas  list  that  has  your  name  on  it. 
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In  a  matter  of  minutes,  you're  enjoying  an  Italian  tradition 


As  distinctive  as  the  Colosseum ...  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Dinners 
are  the  ones  with  authentic  sauce,  made  from  an  old  Italian 
recipe  By,  a  real  Italian  chef. 


fThe  sauce  is  the  secret  in  making  the  traditional  Ital- 
ian spaghetti  dinner  a  favorite  everywhere.  So  I  make 
my  sauce  the  old  Italian  way,  hand-stirred  and  sim- 
mered till  the  flavor  is  as  smooth  as  the  texture. 
You  can  cook  up  a  dinner  as  authentically  Italian 
as  any  you'd  eat  in  Rome.  And  because  the  home-style  Italian 
meat  sauce  is  all  made,  you  can  have  a  piping  hot  Italian  dinner 
on  the  table  in  twelve  minutes. 

See  how  fast  all  my  Italian  dinners  cook  up.  Try  the  Meat  Ball  " 
Dinner:  over  a  pound  of  sauce  and  8  big  beef  meat  balls.  Try  the 
Mushroom  Dinner,  too.  They're  thriftier  than  you  could  make      ,^  ^' 
yourself.  ^^uk^ 

And  as  you  listen  to  compliments  on  your  Italian  cooking,  let  it 
be  our  secret  that  you  did  it  the  convenient  Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  way.  2P"Il 

Chef  Boy-Ar-Dee  Spaghetti  Dinners 


V5 


just  1  calorie 
taste  so  good? 

The  Coca-Cola 
Company 
kept  the  flavor 

inT^B 


A  toast  to  a  special  celebration. 
And  a  toast  to  Tab.  The  difference 
in  Tab  is  flavor.  You  see,  anyone 
can  take  the  calories  out  of  a  soft  drink. 
But  it  took  The  Coca-Cola  Company 
to  keep  the  flavor  in.  Tab . . .  only  one  calorie 
in  every  six  ounces.  Keep  tab  with  Tab. 


1 1, 


The  holiday  season  is  party-giving  time.  The  joyous  theme  of 
the  Christmas  festival  generates  conviviality,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  coming  of  a  new  year  has  been  a  popular  cus- 
tom since  the  beginning  of  time.  It  is  traditionally  a  season 
for  the  get-together  of  old  friends  and  for  the  initiation  of 
new  friendships.  But  to  make  a  holiday  party  successful,  it 
is  not  enough  to  get  a  group  of  congenial  people  under  the 
same  roof.  The  secret  of  a  good  party  lies  in  the  ability  of  the 
hostess  to  be  worryless  and  carefree,  to  mingle  with  the  guests 
and  to  radiate  warmth  and  rapport.  To  make  this  possible, 
nothing  less  than  a  carefully  laid  out  master  plan  will  do. 
Only  with  proper  organizing  can  the  hostess  solve  all  the 
problems  of  party-giving  before  the  event,  so  that  during  the 
party  she  will  be  able  to  devote  her  attention  to  her  guests. 

Following  is  our  day-by-day.  step-by-step  blueprint  for  a 
holiday  open  house,  appropriate  for  any  early  evening  be- 
tween the  15th  of  December  and  the  first  of  January.  It  is  not 
a  dinner  party— but  the  foods  are  colorful  and  varied  enough 
to  allow  the  guests  to  choose  only  predinner  appetizers  or  to 
cover  the  whole  gamut  and  consider  it  a  complete  evening 
meal.  Our  plan  is  devised  for  25,  but  can  easily  be  adjusted 


to  any  number  of  guests.  Follow  it.  and  you  will  be  able  to 
organize  the  party  at  leisure,  on  a  strict  budget  [our  party 
cost  about  $75)  and— believe  it  or  not— without  help. 

Two  weeks  before  the  party  make  a  guest  list.  Send  invita- 
tions specifying  name,  place,  kind  of  party,  date,  time  (4  to  7 
on  weekends  and  holidays;  5  to  8  on  weekdays)  and  RSVP 
(preferably  by  phone,  for  faster  reply).  Choose  the  room  that 
will  be  the  hub  of  the  party,  and  determine  the  location  of 
the  buffet  table.  Make  a  list  of  the  accessories  you  need.  For 
our  party  you  need:  2  chafing  dishes,  4  heat-proof  platters, 
1  cake  plate,  1  cookie  plate,  2  punch  bowls.  25  punch  cups 
(or  8-oz.  glasses),  25  coffee  cups,  saucers  and  spoons,  cream 
pitcher,  sugar  bowl,  coffee  urn,  containers  for  crackers,  nuts 
and  mints,  100  paper  cocktail  napkins,  10  ashtrays.  We  feature 
Ham-Cheese  Quiches,  Fish  Pastries,  Kebabs,  Meat-Cheese 
Rolls,  Crusty  Beef  Squares,  Franks  in  Chutney  Sauce.  Chili 
con  Queso  Dip.  Red  Velvet  Punch,  fruitcake,  cookies,  coffee, 
nuts,  mints. 

Fire  days  before  the  party.  Do  your  marketing.  Shopping 
List:  15-oz.  jar  peanut  butter.  8-oz.  jar  chutney,  2  cans 
(13^4  oz.  ea.)  chicken  broth,  2  cans  {continued) 
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Cleans  easy.,. all  over!  The  1965  Pull'" Clean  Range 


3y  Frigidaire 


Choose  from  8  new  models 
. . .  budget  prices,  too 


Easy  to  clean  here! 

Knobs  pull  off  so  you  can  clean  the  control 
panel  with  just  a  swish  of  a  soapy  sponge. 


HOLIDAY  OPEN  HOUSE  continued  from  page  121 


Easy  to  clean  here! 

Back  panel  rises  high  and  perfectly  smooth 
for  one-swipe  cleaning.  No  seam  to  trap 
grease  and  hold  nasty  splatters. 


Jt  Easy  to  clean  here! 


Both  ovens  are  exclusive  Frigidaire  Pull  'n 
Clean  Ovens  that  pull  out  like  a  drawer.  You 
clean  them  standing  up.  No  more  awkward 
stooping  or  stretching. 


Easy  to  clean  here! 

Recessed  top  and  raised  edges  around  cook- 
ing units  stop  spills.  Surface  units  snap  up 
and  stay  up.  Extra-deep  drip  bowls  are  por- 
^  celain  enamel  to  clean  easily,  resist  scratches 
^  and  stains.  Wipe  them  clean  at  the  sink. 


Easy  to  clean  here! 

Storage  drawer  pulls  all  the  way  out  so  you 
can  clean  the  floor  under  the  range  with 
a  mop.  No  need  to  move  the  Range  itself. 


Now,  tenderize  meat  automatically!  With  the  new  Frigidaire 
Tender-riiatic  oven  control  any  roast  cooks  to  perfection.  Even  economy  cuts 
Df  beief  such  as  Chuck  come  out  extra  tender,  juicy  and  flavorful.  There's  less 
shrinkage,  too.  The  amazing  Tender-matic  feature  is  available 
in  two  Pull  'n  Clean  models.  Ask  your  Frigidaire  dealer  about 
this  and  other  advanc  cooking  features:  the  all-new  Meal 
Minder  and  infinite  he;  ettings  which  enable  you  to  dial  any 
temperature  you  want.      iduct  of  General  Motors. 

IG I  DAI  RE 


GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 


(1  lb.  12  oz.  ea.)  tomatoes,  2  cans  (4  oz. 
ea.)  green  chili  peppers,  4  jars  (4J^  oz. 
ea.j  mushroom  buttons,  o  pkg.  (9i/^  oz. 
ea.)  pie-crust  mix,  3  cans  (7>^  oz.  ea.) 
shrimp,  3  cans  {714  oz.  ea.)  tuna,  2  cans 
(12  oz.  ea.)  corned  beef,  2  pkg.  (8  oz. 
ea.)  sliced  luncheon  meat,  IJ^  lb.  Swiss 
cheese,  3  lb.  cocktail  franks,  2  jars 
(4  oz.  ea.)  cheese  spread,  8  cans  (8  oz. 
ea.)  refrigerated  biscmts,  14-oz.  jar 
processed  cheese  spread,  2  limes,  2 
lemons,  2  qts.  cherry  tomatoes,  tooth- 
picks, mixed  nuts  in  shell,  4-oz.  can  wal- 
nuts, 2-lb.  fruitcake,  8  doz.  cookies, 

2  pkgs.  (3  oz.  ea.)  corn  chips,  2  or  3  pkgs. 
(9%  oz.  ea.)  cocktail  crackers,  6  bottles 
(1  qt.  ea.)  cranberry  juice,  3  cans  C 6-oz.) 
each  of  frozen  orange  juice,  pineapple 
juice,  lemonade  concentrates,  2  24-oz. 
bottles  grape  juice,  2  bottles  brandy, 
6  bottles  champagne,  6  bottles  (1  qt.  ea.) 
ginger  ale.  Have  on  Hand:  light  corn 
syrup,  soy  sauce,  garlic  bulb,  sweet- 
pickle  relish,  catsup,  garlic  salt,  mayon- 
naise, capers,  sage,  curry  powder,  mar- 
joram, lemon  juice,  white  vinegar,  but- 
ter or  margarine,  eggs,  cream,  onions, 
Worcestershire  sauce,  Parmesan  cheese, 
vegetable  oil. 

Four  days  before  the  party.  Make 
Quiches,  Fish  Pastries,  Beef  Squares. 
Bake;  wrap  and  freeze  until  party  day. 

Three  days  before.  Make  Frank- 
Chutney  Sauce  and  Chili  con  Queso  Dip. 
Refrigerate  in  airtight  containers. 

Two  days  before.  Make  Kebabs  and 
Meat-Cheese  Rolls;  cover,  refrigerate. 

One  day  before.  Set  out  table  acces- 
sories and  arrange  on  buffet. 

Party  day.  Six  hours  before  guests  are 
due,  decorate  room  and  table.  Slice 
fruitcake,  arrange  on  plate,  cover.  Five 
hours  before,  fill  nut  and  mint  dishes, 
sugar  bowl,  cracker  basket  and  cookie 
plate.  Four  hours  before,  reheat  franks 
and  chili  dip.  Turn  off  heat;  cover. 
Measure  coffee  into  urn;  set  it  to  be 
made  halfway  through  party.  Three 
hours  before,  skewer  mushrooms  and 
tomatoes;  arrange  with  meat-cheese  rolls 
on  platter;  refrigerate.  Remove  pastries 
from  freezer;  thaw.  Two  hours  before, 
warm  frozen  pastries;  get  dressed  and 
rest  a  bit.  One  hour  before,  fill  punch 
bowls;  put  hot  dips  in  chafing  dishes; 
light  candle  warmers.  Zero  hour.  Greet 
your  guests,  introduce  around;  then  re- 
lax, mingle  and  enjoy  yourself. 

HAM-CHEESE   QUICHES:  Prepare 

3  pkgs.  (93-2  oz.  ea.)  pie-crust  mix,  fol- 
lowing pkg.  directions;  chill.  Combine 
l}/2  lb.  grated  Swiss  cheese,  6  beaten 
eggs,  3}i  cups  light  cream,  H  cup 
chopped  onion,  2  tsp.  each  salt  and 
Worcestershire  sauce,  '  2  tsp.  black  pep- 
per, 4  cans  (4} 2  oz.  ea.)  deviled  ham. 
Roll  out  chilled  pastry;  cut  into  4-inch 
circles.  Place  pastry  circles  in  small  muf- 
fin pans;  fill  with  ham-and-cheese  mix- 
ture; sprinkle  tops  with  3-2  cup  grated 
Parmesan  cheese.  Bake  at  450°  F.  for  5 
min.  Reduce  heat  to  300°  F.  and  bake 
about  15  min.  longer,  or  until  quiches 
are  light  brown  on  top.  Cool  slightly;  re- 
move from  pans.  Makes  about  50  quiches. 

FISH  PASTRIES:  Drain,  flake  3  cans 
(7H  oz.  ea.)  tuna  and  3  cans  {7^  oz. 
ea.)  shrimp.  Combine  fish  with  2  cups 
mayonnaise,  3  tbsp.  capers,  134  tsp. 
each  curry  powder,  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  lemon  juice,  1  tsp.  black  pep- 
per. Remove,  separate  biscuits  from  7 
cans  (8  oz.  ea.)  refrigerated  biscuits. 
Flatten  biscuits  until  double  in  size. 
Place  heaping  tsp.  of  fish  mixture  onto 


lower  half  of  biscuits.  Brush  edges  with 
beaten  egg  yolk.  Fold  top  over  filling; 
press  edges  with  fork  to  seal.  Brush  tops 
with  beaten  egg  yolk.  Bake  at  375°  F. 
for  15  min.  or  until  lightly  browned  on 
top.  Makes  84  pastries.'' 

CRUSTY  BEEF  SQUARES:  Combine 
2  cans  (12  oz.  ea.)  corned  beef,  ly,  cups 
finely  chopped  walnuts,  3/^  cup  sweet 
pickle  relish,  %  cup  catsup,  1  tsp.  garlic 
salt.  Prepare  2  pkgs.  (93^  oz.  ea.)  pie- 
crust mix,  following  pkg.  directions. 
Divide  pastry  into  three  equal  parts; 
roll  one  part  to  fit  bottom  of  ungreased 
10  X  15  X  1-in.  jelly-roll  pan.  Brush  with 
2  tbsp.  melted  butter  or  margarine. 
Spread  half  of  corn-beef  mixture  over 
pastry ;  cover  with  second  layer  of  pastry 
and  filling;  top  with  third  part  of  pastry. 
Pinch  edges  of  pastry  to  seal.  Brush 
top  with  2  tbsp.  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Bake  at  400°  F.  for  15  min.;  re- 
duce oven  heat  to  32.5°  F.  and  bake 
about  25  min.  longer,  or  until  pastry  tests 
done.  Cool  slightly;  carefully  cut  into 
small  squares.  Makes  about  60  squares. 

FRANKS  IN  CHUTNEY  SAUCE: 
Combine  in  large  saucepan  134  cups 
peanut  butter,  ^  cup  chutney,  3  cups 
chicken  broth,  6  tbsp.  each  corn  syrup, 
soy  sauce,  3  crushed  cloves  garlic.  Cook, 
stirring  often,  until  very  smooth  and 
thick.  Add  3  lbs.  cocktail  franks.  Con- 
tinue cooking  until  franks  become  nicely 
glazed.  Serve  from  chafing  dish.  Recipe 
makes  about  120  franks. 

CHILI  CON  QUESO  DIP:  Melt  14-oz. 
jar  processed  cheese  spread.  Thoroughly 
drain  2  cans  (1  lb.,  12  oz.  ea.)  solid-pack 
tomatoes.  Drain  2  cans  (4  oz.  ea.)  green 
chili  peppers;  remove  seeds  and  finely 
chop.  Lightly  brown  1  cup  finely  chopped 
onion  in  3  tbsp.  oil.  Add  1  crushed  clove 
garlic  and  the  tomatoes;  cook  until 
onion  is  tender.  Combine  tomato  mixture, 
the  chopped  peppers;  add  cheese.  Sim- 
mer over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly 
until  well  blended.  Serve  hot  in  chafing 
dish.  Makes  about  7  cups. 

MEAT-CHEESE  ROLLS:  Spread  2 
pkg.  (8  oz.  ea.)  assorted  square  luncheon 
meats  with  2  jars  (4  oz.  ea.)  of  your 
favorite  cheese  spread.  Roll  meat 
squares  up  in  jelly-roll  style;  secure  with 
toothpicks.  Cover;  refrigerate.  To  serve, 
slice  each  roll  into  5  pieces.  Garnish  with 
sprigs  of  parsley;  arrange  on  serving 
plate.  Makes  about  80  rolls. 

KEBABS:  Combine  in  large  bowl  4  jars 
(434  oz.  ea.)  button  mushrooms,  2  qts. 
cherry  tomatoes,  2  cups  white  vinegar, 
4  tbsp.  oil,  1  chopped  clove  garlic,  2 
tsp.  marjoram,  1'2  tsp.  salt,  1  tsp.  ea. 
sage,  pepper,  dry  mustard.  Cover;  mari- 
nate 12-48  hrs.  in  refrigerator;  stir  oc- 
casionally. To  serve,  drain  and  secure 
2  mushrooms  and  2  tomatoes  on  a  tooth- 
pick. Makes  50  kebabs. 

RED  VELVET  PUNCH:  Mix  8  cups 
cranberry-juice  cocktail,  1  can  (6  oz.) 
each  of  thawed  frozen  orange-juice, 
pineapple-juice,  lemon-juice  concen- 
trates and  2  cups  brandy  in  a  large 
punch  bowl  over  block  of  ice.  Just  before 
serving  add  2  fifths  chilled  champagne. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and  lime. 
Makes  25cups.  RefiUpunch  bowl  twice,  al- 
low 3  cups  per  guest.  For  teetotalers,  sub- 
stitute 2  qts.  ginger  ale  for  champagne 
and2cupsgrapejuiceforbrandy.  ■ 
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Look  who's 
chipped  in 
on  two  new 
Betty  Crocker 
brownie  mixes 

Hershey,  that's  who!  Bake  up  a  batch  of  these  luscious  new  brownies 
today.  They  look  new.  Taste  new.  Rich  with  real  Hershey's  chocolate. 
Take  your  choice  of  New  Chocolate  Chip  Fudge  Brownie  Mix,  or  New 
Chocolate  Chip  Butterscotch  Brownie  Mix.  Both  with  separate  packets 
of  Hershey's  Chocolate  Dainties.  And  both  from  Betty  Crocker.  iQm 


DINNERS  continued  from  page  63 

NEW  ENGLAND  DINNER 
Welcome  Cup:  Combine  2  cans  (10 '2 
oz.  ea. )  beef  bouillon,  1  cup  water, 
cup  red  Burgundy  wine,  twist  of  lemon ; 
simmer  5  min.  Serve  hot.  Serves  8. 

Roast  Turkey :  Rub  inside  and  outside  of 
a  12-lb.  turkey  with  salt,  pepper.  Stuff 
with  6  cups  Oyster  Stuffing;  truss.  Place 
on  rack  in  roasting  pan.  Brush  with 
butter  or  margarine.  Place  1  tbsp. 
ground  rosemary  in  bottom  of  roasting 
pan.  Make  a  tent  of  foil  to  cover  turkey. 
Roast  at  350"  F.,  allowing  22  min.  per 
lb.  Baste  occasionally.  Remove  tent 
last  ^  2  hour  and  baste  every  10  min.  For 
Oyster  Stuffing:  Melt  }2  cup  butter  or 
margarine  in  skillet.  Add  and  lightly 
brown  1  cup  finely  chopped  onion,  1 2 
cup  finely  chopped  celery,  I4  cup 
chopped  celery  leaves,  1  tbsp.  each 
chopped  parsley  and  finely  chopped 
green  pepper.  Combine  above  ingredi- 
ents with  grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  ^  tsp. 
salt,  }■■>  tsp.  paprika,  H  tsp.  each  mace, 
powdered  cloves,  thyme  and  black  pep- 
per, 6  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  2  cups 
drained  and  chopped  canned  or  cooked 
fresh  oysters.  For  Giblet  Gravy :  In  sauce- 
pan, simmer  giblets  and  neck  wilh  4 
stalks  celery,  2  peeled  whole  onions,  1 
carrot,  sprig  of  parsley,  '  2  tsp.  salt,  '4 
tsp.  pepper  in  4  cups  water  until  tender 
and  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  2  cups. 
Strain  stock;  chop  giblets.  Leave  4  tbsp. 
fat  in  roasting  pan;  stir  in  4  tbsp.  all- 
purpose  or  instant-type  flour.  Add 
stock;  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  until 
thickened.  Add  giblets.  Serves  8. 

Cauliflinrcr  Cniirn:  Trim  and  wash  2 
medium-si/'.e  cauliflowers,  leaving  one 
whole  and  breaking  the  other  apart. 
Steam  over  boiling  water  until  cauli- 
flower can  be  pierced  through  to  middle 
with  fork,  or  cook  covered  in  salted  boil- 
ing water ;  drain.  To  serve:  arrange  whole 
cauliflower  in  center  of  vegetable  dish 
and  place  cauliflowerets  around  it.  Pour 
Butter  Crumb  Sauce  over  all.  For  Futtcr 
Crumb  Sauce :  Melt'  2  cup  butter  or  mar- 
garine in  small  saucepan;  stir  in  '3  cup 
bread  crumbs.  Mix  thoroughly.  Serves  8. 

Spiced  Cranberry  Sauce:  Boil  1^2  cups 
sugar,  ^  cup  water,  I4  cup  lemon  juice, 
3  cloves,  1  stick  cinnamon,  '  2  tsp.  each 
ground  ginger,  nutmeg  and  grated  lemon 
rind  for  5  min.  Remove  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Add  4  cups  ( 1  lb. )  cranberries  and 
boil  5  min.,  or  just  until  the  skins  pop 
open.  Cool  and  serve.  Serves  8. 

Stuffed  Dates :  Cut  slits  ( but  not  through ) 
in  3  pkgs.  (14  lb.  ea.)  pitted  dates. 
Cream  ^  cup  confectioners'  sugar  with 
14  cup  butter  or  margarine,  pinch  of  salt. 
Add  '  2  tsp.  grated  orange  rind,  '  3  cup 
finely  chopped  walnuts.  Open  dates  and 
stuff  generously,  using  2  whole  dates  to 
make  one.  Roll  in  sugar  and  let  stand  4 
hours.  Makes  4  dozen. 

Mincemeat  Pie:  Prepare  '2  P^K-  f^'i 
oz.)  pie-crust  mix,  following  pkg.  direc- 
tions for  a  1-crust  pie.  Line  a  9-in.  pie 
plate.  Add  1  tbsp.  brandy  to  1  jar  ;  1  Ib.,- 
12  oz. )  mincemeat.  Pour  mincemeat  into 
pie  shell.  Peel,  core  and  slice  2 '4  cups 
tart  apples  and  mix  with  !  2  cup  sugar, 
'  ;  tsp.  cinnamcyi  Arrange  the  apples 
over  the  mincemeat.  Cut  2  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine  into  ' :{  cup  flour  to  form 
small  pieces;  sprinkle  over  apples.  Bake 
at  450  F.  for  15  min.  Reduce  to  350  F. 
for  30  min.  Serves  6  8. 


HAWAII  DINNER 
Lomilomi  Salmon  :  Soak  1 '  2  lb.  fresh  or 
thawed  salmon  overnight  in  saltefi  wa- 
ter. Drain;  pat  dry.  Remove  skin  and 
bones.  Cut  salmon  into  small  pieces. 
Finely  chop  8  peeled  tomatoes,  1  large 
onion,  8  green  onions;  combine  with  sal- 
mon. Chill  and  serve.  Serves  8-10. 

Roast  Suckling  Pig:  Order  a  14-to-20-lb. 
suckling  pig  from  your  butcher.  Rub  in- 
side with  mixture  of  salt,  pepper  and 
curry  powder.  Truss;  arrange  legs  as  you 
would  like  to  have  them  appear  on  serv- 
ing platter.  Place  a  ball  of  foil  in  the 
mouth  to  hold  it  open  (replace  foil  with 
small  apple  or  lime  when  serving).  Cover 
ears  and  tail  with  foil.  Rub  outside  with 
butter  or  margarine.  Roast  at  325"  F. 
for  3  to  3  ;  2  hrs.,  or  until  tender.  Brush 
every  }  2  hour  with  mixture  of  2  cups 
pineapple  juice,  I4  cup  vinegar,  1  tbsp. 
soy  sauce  and  more  butter  or  margarine. 
Serves  8-10. 

Chicken  Luau:  Dust  8  medium-size 
chicken  thighs  with  flour,  salt,  pepper, 
curry  powder.  Brown  on  all  sides  in  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Wash  2  lbs.  spinach. 
Place  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Arrange 
chicken  in  spinach.  Sprinkle  with  I4  tsp. 
each  salt  and  garlic  salt.  Pour  coconut 
milk  over  all.  Cover  and  bake  at  350°  F. 
for  25  min.  For  Coconut  Milk:  Combine 
2  cans  (33/2  oz.)  flaked  coconut  and  Vi 
cups  milk  in  a  saucepan;  stir  over  low 
heat  10  min.  Let  stand  until  cool.  Pour 
through  a  sieve  and  press  out  all  liquid. 

Sweet  Potato-Banana  Bake:  Peel  8 
medium-size  sweet  potatoes.  Place  in 
kettle  with  salted  water  to  cover,  plus 
1  cup  milk.  Simmer  until  just  tender; 
drain.  Arrange  in  greased  casserole  with 
8  peeled  bananas.  Dot  with  2  tbsp.  but- 
ter or  margarine;  pour  1  can  (1332  oz.) 
crushed  pineapple  over  all.  Bake  20  min. 
at  350°  F.  Sprinkle  top  with  1  pkg. 
(3  3  2  oz.)  shredded  or  fiaked  coconut. 
Serves  8. 

Pineapple-Cranberry  Relish :  Finely  chop 
4  cups  fresh  cranberries,  1  whole  orange, 
1  can  (13'4  oz.)  drained;  thawed  frozen 
pineapple  tidbits.  Toss  together  with 
1  tbsp.  honey,  I4  tsp.  powdered  ginger. 
Chill  until  ready  to  serve. 

Laulau:  Combine  2  lb.  cubed  boneless 
pork,  1  lb.  cubed  salted  salmon  and  3 
sliced  bananas.  Wash  and  dry  8  ti 
leaves;  cut  the  stiff  center  rib  partially 
through  and  strip  it  off.  Remove  stem 
ends  from  ti  leaf  and  reserve.  Place  pork 
mixture  on  end  of  leaf;  fold  sides  of  leaf 
over  filling  and  fold  ti  leaf  to  form  a 
flat  bundle.  Tie  securely  with  stem  ends 
or  string.  Steam  3-4  hrs.  To  serve: 
remove  string  and  serve  in  leaf.  (May 
use  corn  husks  or  foil  as  containers' 
if  unable  to  get  ti  leaves  from  florist.) 
Serves  8. 

Chocolate-Pineapple  Fondue:  Secure  40 
fresh,  canned  or  frozen  pineapple  chunks 
on  toothpicks.  Drain  well.  Place  sepa- 
rated chunks  in  shallow  pan  or  on  strip 
of  aluminum  foil.  Freeze  about  2  hours, 
or  until  solid  ( will  keep  a  week  in  freezer ). 
Melt  1  pkg.  ( 1 2  oz. )  semisweet  chocolate 
mor.sels  with  -3  cup  solid  vegetable 
shortening  over  hot  water.  Pour  choco- 
late sauce  into  small  chafing  dish;  place 
in  center  of  table.  Guests  then  dip  frozen 
pineapple  chunks  into  hot  chocolate 
sauce  and  eat  right  away.  (Chocolate 
sauce  will  harden  almost  immediately 
on  frozen  fruit.)  Serves  10.  (continued) 
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Vith  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix  you  can 
lake  the  kind  of  soup  the  French  are  mad 
or!  And  you  can  also  do  party  tricks,  or  add 

creative  touch  to  easy  meat  dishes.  Red 
Cettle  makes  the  difference,  with  its  unique 
lend  of  mild  sweet  onions,  tangy  Parmesan 
heese,  hearty  beef  broth  and  subtle  season- 
ngs.  All  the  good  flavors  we  put  into  Red 
Settle  stay  in,  too— protected  by  the  handy 
ir-tight  can.  If  you  use  less  than  a  can,  there's 

special  plastic  resealing  lid.  Onion  it  up  at 
,^our  house  tonight!  Fill  out  the  coupon  below 
md  let  Red  Kettle  pick  up  the  tab. 

ioOnion  Butter  with  French  Bread 

Combine  can  (M  cup)* 
Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix 
and  Yi  cup  softened  butter. 
Slice  2  loaves  French  bread 
almost  through;  spread  but- 
ter on  one  side  of  each  slice. 
Wrap  loaves  in  foil;  heat  at 
400°  F.  for  20  minutes. 


Onion  Popcorn 


Combine  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix  and 
Yi  cup  melted  butter.  Mix  well  with  12  cups  popcorn. 


3.  Many -Way  Dip 


Combine  1  can  Red  Kettle  On- 
ion Soup  Mix  and  1  pint  sour 
cream  with  any  one  of  the  fol- 
)  lowing:  1  can  (7M  ounces) 
minced  clams,  drained;  4  slices 
crumbled  cooked  bacon;  J4  cup 
toasted  chopped  almonds;  3  ta- 
blespoons blue  cheese,  crumbled;  2  tablespoons  pickle 
relish;  !  medium  avocado,  mashed  (serve  immedi- 
ately);;-! teaspoon  prepared  horseradish.  Chill;  sur- 
round -with  chips  or  crackers. 

4i  Liver  'n  Onions 

In  skillet,  brown  1  lb.  sliced 
liver  in  2  tbsp.  butter.  Add 
!  can  Red  Kettle  Onion 
Soup  Mix,  3  tbsp.  flour; 
slowly  stir  in  2  cups  water,  2 
tbsp.  ketchup  or  chili  sauce. 
Cover;  simmer  10-20  min. 
(until  liver  is  tender).  Stir 
now  and  then.  Serve  over 
cooked  rice,  noodles,  or 
mashed  potatoes.  4  servings. 


Onion  it  up! 

(and  get  2  cans 
of  Red  Kettle  free) 


Super  Meat  Loaf 


Thoroughly  mix  1  can  Red 
Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix, 
XYi  lb.  ground  beef,  3 
slices  bread  (cut  in  small 
pieces),  1  cup  milk  or  to- 
mato juice,  1  egg.  Shape 
into  loaf;  bake  !H  hours 
in  shallow  pan  at  350°  F. 
6  servings. 


bo  Onion  Gravy-Sauce 

In  pan,  blend  4  tbsp.  flour  into  2  to 
4  tbsp.  drippings  or  butter.  Add  1 
can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix; 
slowly  stir  in  2.M  to  2J'2  cups  water. 
Cook,  stirring  until  thickened.  Sim- 
mer 10  minutes.  Serve  over  pota- 
toes, meat,  etc. 

7o  Continental  Stroganoff 

In  skillet,  brown  !  lb.  round  steak 
(cut  in  thin  strips)  and  1  can  (4 
ounces)  sliced  mushrooms, 
drained,  in  2  tbsp.  butter.  Add  1 
can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix, 
2  tbsp.  flour,  1  cup  milk,  and  1 
cup  water.  Cover,  simmer  45 
min.,  stir  now  and  then.  Blend 
in  Vi  cup  sour  cream;  heat.  Serve 
over  noodles;  sprinkle  with  pars- 
ley. 4  servings. 

8o  Saucy  Pork  Chops 

Brown  6  pork  chops  (about 
Wz  lb.)  in  skillet;  pour  off  fat. 
Add  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion 
Soup  Mix,  3  tbsp.  flour; 
slowly  stir  in  2  cups  water. 
Cover;  cook  over  low  heat  45 
minutes.  Stir  now  and  then.  Uncover;  cook  to  desired 
consistency.   6  servings. 


9o  Onion  Burgers 

Mix  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup 
Mix  and  XYi  lb.  ground  beef.  Shape 
into  6  patties;  cook  until  done. 
Serve  on  buns. 


Chicken  Oniondine 

In  skillet,  brown  2  lb.  chicken  parts  in  2  tbsp.  short- 
ening; pour  off  fat.  Add  1  can  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup 
Mix  and  3  tbsp.  flour;  gradually  stir  in  Wi  cups 
water.  Cover;  simmer  45  minutes  or  until  tender. 
Stir  now  and  then.  Blending  cup  sour  cream;  heat. 
4  to  6  servings. 


Zip! 

and  the  lid's  off 


Available  in  the 
single  can  or  in 
the  2-can  carton. 


*Where  recipe  calls  for  less  than  1  can, 
mix  contents  well  before  using. 


2  cans  Red  Kettle  Onion  Soup  Mix  free! 


Just  send  us  the  labels  from 
two  cans  of  Red  Kettle  Onion 
Soup  Mix. 

Tell  us  how  much  you  paid 
for  them. 

We'll  mail  you  back  your  en- 
tire purchase  price ! 


Mail  to:  Onion  Soup  Mix, 
P.O.  Box  870  Spring  Park,  Minn.  55384 


Offer  expires  February  28 
Offer  good  only  in  U.S.A.  Subji 
bidden  by  law. 


NESCO  GOURMET  ROTISSERIE  OVEN 


Push  a  button  and  bake,  broil,  rotisserize.  Grill  on  heavy 
cast  aluminum  griddle.  Bakes  15-lb.  turkey  or  20-lb.  roast. 
Accurate  automatic  oven  temperature  control,  4-hr. 


DINNERS  continued 

NORTH-CENTRAL  DINNER 
Molded  Herring  Salad:  Drain  3  jars 
(6  oz.  ea.)  herring  fillets;  mince.  Com- 
bine with  1  H  cups  each  finely  chopped 
cooked  potatoes,  minced  cooked  or 
drained  canned  beets,  K  cup  each  minced 
dill  pickle  and  chopped  apple,  '4  cup 
minced  onion.  Combine  2  tbsp.  each  oil, 
vinegar,  dill  pickle  liquor,  water,  sugar 
and  yg  tsp.  pepper.  Blend  into  fish  mix- 
ture. Pack  into  greased  1 '  2-qt.  mold; 
chill  a  few  hours.  Unmold;  serve  with 
sour  cream.  Serves  8. 

Poached  Salmon :  Combine  in  large  fish 
steamer  or  roasting  pan:  1 '  ■,  qts.  water, 
I4  cup  lemon  juice,  salt  and  chopped 
fresh  dill;  3  peppercorns,  3  whole  cloves; 
2  finely  chopped  small  onions,  1  finely 
chopped  small  carrot,  1  bay  leaf.  Bring 
to  boil;  cover  and  simmer  15  min.  Wrap 
a  cleaned,  ready-to-cook  3 '  2-to-4-lb. 
salmon  in  cheesecloth;  place  in  hot 
liquid.  Simmer  20-25  min.,  or  just  until 
fish  begins  to  flake.  Do  not  overcook. 
Unwrap;  chill.  Garnish  with  watercress, 
tomatoes,  scallions,  dill  and  sliced  cu- 
cumber; serve  with  mayonnaise  or  sour 
cream.  Serves  8-10. 

Swedish  Meaibalh:  Melt  2  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine  in  skillet;  add  and  lightly 
brown  1  .j  cup  minced  onion.  Remove 
from  heat ;  combine  in  large  mixing  bowl 
with  1  lb.  ground  beef,  I4  lb.  each 
ground  pork  and  ground  veal,  '4  cup 
fresh  bread  crumbs,  ^  cup  cold  mashed 
potatoes,  1  beaten  egg,  II4  tsp.  salt, 
tsp.  allspice,  '4  tsp.  nutmeg,  3^  tsp. 
pepper.  In  same  skillet,  melt  2  tbsp.  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Shape  meat  into  small 
balls  (about  1-2  in.  round).  Brown  balls 
well  on  all  sides;  remove  to  warm  casse- 
role. Combine  2  tbsp.  flour  with  2  cups 
light  cream;  stir  into  pan  juices.  Simmer 
a  few  minutes;  season  with  salt,  pepper; 
pour  sauce  over  meatballs.  Serves  8  10. 

Lncia  Buns:  Scald  1  cup  milk.  Combine 
2  tbsp.  of  the  hot  milk  with  '4  tsp. 
saffron.  Cool  remaining  milk  to  luke- 
warm. Add  1  cake  compressed  yeast  or 
use  1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  dissolved 
according  to  pkg.  directions,  and  ^  cup 
scalded  milk.  Let  stand  5  min.  Pour 
yeast  mixture  into  large  bowl.  Stir  in 
cup  sugar,  1  egg  and  dissolved  saffron. 
Gradually  add  2  cups  sifted  flour  and 
1  tsp.  salt.  Mix  thoroughly.  Cover;  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  for  about  }  2  hour. 
Blend  in  >  j  cup  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine, 1 '  •_)  to  2  cups  additional  sifted 
flour  to  form  a  stiff  dough.  Mix  well. 
Cover;  let  rise  about  1  hour,  or  until 
light  and  doubled  in  bulk.  Pinch  off  2 
small  pieces  of  dough  at  a  time;  roll  into 
two  9-in.  strips,  about  '  2  in.  thick.  Cross 
strips  to  form  an  X;  curl  ends  outward. 
Push  raisin  in  each  end.  Place  on  greased 
baking  sheet;  brush  with  beaten  egg; 
let  rise  30  min.,  or  until  light.  Bake  at 
375  F.  for  15-20  min.  or  until  done. 
Makes  about  14. 

Holiday  Rice  Pudding:  Combine  1}^ 
cups  each  rice,  water  and  3  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine.  Boil  10  min.,  or  until  water 
disappears.  Add  6  cups  milk,  1  stick 
cinnamon;  simmer  40  min.,  or  until  rice 
is  tender.  Remove  cinnamon.  Blend  in  ^ 
cup  cream,  1 '  2  tsp.  salt,  3  tbsp.  sugar, 
]  '  2  tsp.  vanilla,  }  ■>  tsp.  grated  lemon 
rind,  1  cup  raisins,  2  beaten  eggs.  Pour 
into  2-qt.  baking  dish,  dot  lop  with  but- 
ter or  margarine.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for  25 
min.  or  until  set  and  golden.  Serves  8-10. 


SOUTHERN  DINNER 
She-Crab  Soup:  Melt  2  tbsp.  butter  or 
margarine;  blend  in  2  tbsp.  flour.  Heat 
2  qts.  milk;  add  to  flour  mixture,  stirrmg 
constantly.  Add  4  cups  fresh  crabmeat 
or  2  cans  (T'  i  oz.  ea. )  boned  and  flaked 
crabmeat,  2  tsp.  Worcestershire  sauce, 
1  tbsp.  seasoned  salt,  1  tsp.  onion  juice 
and  a  pinch  each  of  mace  and  white  pep- 
per. Simmer  15  min.;  do  not  boil.  Add 
more  salt  to  taste.  Sieve  3  hard-cooked 
egg  yolks;  warm  3^2  cup  plus  2  tbsp. 
sherry  and  whip  14  pt.  heavy  cream.  To 
serve,  place  1  tsp.  egg  yolk  and  1  tbsp. 
warm  sherry  in  bottom  of  soup  plates; 
ladle  soup  into  plates;  top  with  cream. 
Sprinkle  with  paprika.  Serves  8. 

Ham  Baked  in  Crust  with  Sherry  Sauce : 
Remove  skin  and  excess  fat  from  an 
8-10-lb.  ready-to-eat  ham;  place  ham,  fat 
side  down,  in  roasting  pan.  Bake  at  350° 
F.  for  30  min.  Remove  from  oven;  pour 
•  2  cup  dry  sherry  over  ham.  Cover  and 
continue  baking  (allow  25  min.  per  lb. ). 
Pour  1 2  cup  sherry  over  ham  every 

1  2  hour.  Remove  ham  from  oven  and  let 
stand  until  cool.  Spread  ham  with  mix- 
ture of  3  tbsp.  brown  sugar,  1  tsp.  dry 
mustard,  ?  2  tsp.  ground  cloves  and  '  2 
tsp.  cinnamon.  Press  1  cup  soft  bread 
crumbs  on  ham.  Prepare  2  pkgs.  (9' 9 
oz.  ea. )  pie-crust  mix,  following  pkg. 
directions.  Chill  dough  for  '  2  hr.  Roll 
out  on  lightly  floured  board  into  a  rec- 
tangle large  enough  to  cover  ham.  Wrap 
pastry  around  ham,  do  not  cover  bottom 
of  ham.  Secure  edges  by  moistening  with 
a  little  water.  Decorate  with  fancy  shapes 
of  pastry  made  with  cookie  cutters; 
secure  designs  to  top  of  ham  by  moisten- 
ing with  a  little  water.  Brush  pastry 
with  egg  yolk.  Return  ham  to  oven  and 
bake  at  450°  F.  for  30  min.,  or  until 
pastry  is  golden.  To  serve,  slice  through 
pastry  and  meat  and  serve  with  sherry 
sauce.  For  Sherry  Sauce:  Brown  '4  cup 
minced  onions  in  2  tbsp.  butter  or  mar- 
garine until  onions  are  transparent;  stir 
in  2  tbsp.  instant-type  flour  and  cook, 
stirring  until  sauce  is  brown.  Blend  in 

2  cups  canned  beef  consomme,  ^  tsp. 
freshly  ground  black  pepper,  }4  tsp. 
thyme  and  2  tsp.  tomato  paste.  Simmer 
20  min.,  stirring  occasionally;  strain. 
Cook  -  .j  cup  dry  sherry  until  reduced  to 
half;  add  brown  sauce.  Simmer  5  min., 
stir  in  3  more  tbsp.  sherry  and  1  tbsp. 
butter  or  margarine.  Serves  8-10. 

Likker  Pudding:  Combine  6  cooked, 
mashed  sweet  potatoes,  6  beaten  egg 
yolks,  -.-J  cup  brown  sugar,  '2  cup 
blanched  slivered  almonds,  juice  of  1 
lemon,  3  9  tsp.  each  cinnamon  and  clove, 
li  tsp.  mace.  Fold  in  6  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Pour  into  2-qt.  greased 
baking  dish;  pour  ^2  cup  whiskey  over 
top.  Bake  at  350"  F.  20-30  min.  Serves  8. 

Benne-Seed  Biscuits:  Prepare  2  pkgs. 
(8  oz.  ea.)  refrigerated  buttermilk  bis- 
cuits. Brush  tops  with  mixture  of  beaten 
egg  yolk  and  1  tbsp.  water.  Sprinkle  with 
sesame  seeds  and  bake,  following  pkg. 
directions.  Makes  20  biscuits. 

Orange  Ambrosia:  Peel  and  slice  12 
oranges;  remove  membranes  and  seeds. 
Preheat  oven  to  350°  F.,  drain  a  fresh 
coconut  by  punching  holes  in  2  of  the 
eyes;  reserve  liquid.  Heat  coconut  for 
about  15  min.,  remove  shell  by  knocking 
with  a  hammer.  Peel  off  brown  skin; 
grate  meat.  Place  a  layer  of  oranges  in 
dessert  bowl;  sprinkle  with  sugar,  grated 
coconut.  Pour  reserved  coconut  liquid 
over  all;  chill.  Serves  8.  (continued') 


KiYo  Qazy  Qrunch 

Jora 
Jolly  Good  Christmas 


What  a  treat  for  your 
famlTif  and  friends! 

Dig'  this  crazy  popcorn  — it's 
positively  wild,  all  caramelized 
with  Karo  and  crunchy  with  al- 
monds, pecans  or  peanuts! 
(Great  just  caramelized,  too.) 
That's  Karo  Crazy  Crunch  for 
you— just  try  to  stop  eating  it! 
Always  keep  a  batch  on  hand 
for  family  or  guests,  and  pack 
some  up  in  pretty,  perky  pack- 
ages for  gifts.  Thanks  to  Karo, 
you  can  make  it  for  peanuts! 


Karo  Crazy  Crunch 


2  quarts  popped  corn  11/3  cups  sugar 

11/3  cups  pecans  1  cup  Mazola  margarine 

2/3  cup  almonds  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

1/2  cup  Karo  Crystal  Clear  Syrup 

Mix  popped  corn  and  nuts  on  a  cookie  sheet.  Combine  sug'.,  mar- 
garine and  Karo  Syrup  in  a  1  1/2  quart  saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boil 
over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly.  Continue  boiling,  stirring 
occasionally,  10  to  15  minutes  or  until  mixture  turns  a  light  caramel 
color.  Remove  from  heat.  Stir  in  vanilla.  Pour  over  popped  corn  and 
nuts,  mix  to  coat  well.  Spread  out  to  dry.  Break  apart  and  store 
in  tightly  covered  container.  Makes  about  2  pounds. 


The  new  way  to  cook  "^gy 
is  with  Karo® 


Karo  gives  meats  and  vegetables  an 
appetite-appealing  glaze,  blends 
beautifully  in  sauces,  dressings 
and  desserts  and  makes  even 
everyday  dishes  taste  delight- 
fully different!  So,  when  the 
recipe  in  your  cookbook  calls 
for  corn  syrup,  use  Karo! 
Karo  adds  delicious  new 
flavor  and  appetizing  new 
texture  to  food!  ^ 


(Si' 


Make-ahead  dazzler 

"Philly"  Velvet  Cream 


This  chocolate  thriller  is  just  one  of  many  "Philly"  desserts  that 
you  can  make  days  (even  weeks!)  in  advance— take  out  of  the 
freezer  just  before  the  party. 

For  the  crust:  combine  13^2  c. 
finely  crushed  chocolate  wafers 
with  3-3  c.  melted  Parkay  Marga- 
rine. Press  onto  bottom  of  9-inch 
spring  pan;  bake  at  325°,  10  min. 

Combine  one  8-oz.  Philadelphia 
Brand  Cream  Cheese,  (the  guaran- 
teed-fresh  brand!)  softened,  yi  c. 
sugar,  1  tsp.  vanilla,  mixing  until 


PHILADELPHI 


CRiAM  VaXSt^' 
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well  blended;  stir  in  2  beaten  egg  yolks,  one  6-oz.  pkg.  semi- 
sweet  chocolate  pieces,  melted.  Beat  2  egg  whites  until  sojft  peaks 
form.  Gradually  beat  in  c.  sugar; 
fold  into  chocolate  mixture.  Fold , 
in  1  c.  heavy  cream,  whipped,  ^  c. ; 
chopped  pecans.  Pour  over  crumbs; 
freeze.  Decorate  any  way  you  wish 
with  whipped  cream.  Makes  8  to  10 
delicious  servings. 

Free  "Philly"  Frozen  Dessert 
recipes  on  tear-off  pads  at  your 
grocer's  dairy  case. 


Lo^>k  for  the  famous  name  in  the  oval.  This  brand  Guaranteed  Fresh  when  you  buy  it  or  your  money  back. 


DINNERS  continued 

SOUTHWEST  DINNER 
Pasole:  Boil  3  lb.  cubed  pork  shoulder 
in  4  qts.  salted  water  until  tender.  Add 
1  can  (1  lb.,  8  oz.)  hominy,  4  dried  red 
chili  pods,  1  minced  clove  garlic,  2  tbsp. 
chopped  onion,  y)  tsp.  each  oregano, 
salt.  Simmer  30  min.  Serves  10. 

Standing  Rib  Roast :  Rub  an  oven-ready 
8-  to  10-lb.  rib  roast  of  beef  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Place  fat  side  up  on  a  rack 
in  roasting  pan.  Roast  uncovered  at 
325°  F.,  allowing  18-20  min.  per  lb.  for 
rare,  22-25  min.  for  medium,  and  up  to 
35  min.  for  well  done.  Serves  8. 

Zucchini  with  Corn:  Melt  2  tbsp.  butter 
or  margarine  in  large  skillet.  Fry  until 
tender  6  diced  medium-sized  zucchini, 
1  diced  small  onion.  Add  1  cup  whole 
kernel  corn,  \i  cup  milk,  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cook  10  minutes  and  add  % 
cup  grated  American  cheese.  Serves  8. 

Tamales:  Brown  2  lbs.  ground  beef,  3 
chopped  onions,  1  minced  clove  garlic 
in  large  skillet.  Add  4  cups  tomato  sauce, 

1  tbsp.  chili  powder,  2  tsp.  salt,  pinch 
cayenne.  Cook  slowly  for  1  hr.  Mean- 
while, to  9  cups  boiling  water,  add  3 
cups  yellow  cornmeal  and  2  tsp.  salt. 
Stir  until  mixture  thickens;  cook  slowly 
30  min.  Use  3  to  4  corn  husks  for  each 
tamale.  Spread  1  husk  with  1  tbsp.  corn- 
meal  mixture.  Spread  iy>  tbsp.  meat 
filling  on  top,  assemble  other  husks 
around  it,  carefully  sealing  seams.  Twist 
each  end;  tie  with  string.  Steam  over 
hot  water  1  hr.  Serves  8-10. 

Bunuelos:  Sprinkle  2  pkg.  oz.  ea.) 
dry  yeast  on  J  2  cup  lukewarm  water. 
Heat  13  2  cup  milk,  \i  cup  butter  or 
margarine,  2  tbsp.  sugar,  1  tsp.  salt, 
until  fat  is  melted.  Cool;  add  1  well- 
beaten  egg,  the  yeast  and  mix  well. 
Gradually  add  7  cups  flour.  Let  rise  un- 
til double  in  bulk.  Form  into  1-in.  round 
balls;  roll  %  in.  thick.  Fry  in  deep  fat 
(365°  F.)  until  golden  brown.  Drain  on 
paper  towel.  Makes  about  30. 

Empanaditas:  Sift  together  2  cups  all- 
purpose  flour,  2  tbsp.  sugar,  2  tsp.  bak- 
ing powder,  1  tsp.  salt  and  cut  into  J  2 
cup  butter  or  margarine,  until  small  par- 
ticles are  formed.  Add  ^3  cup  ice  water 
and  make  into  ball.  Roll  %  in.  thick. 
Cut  with  3-in.  round  cutter.  Mix  1  tbsp. 
grated  lemon  rind  with  1  jar  (1  lb.,  12  oz.) 
mincemeat  and  place  1  tsp.  onto  half  of 
each  round.  Wet  edges,  fold  pastry  over. 
PrfSss  firmly  to  seal.  Bake  at  400°  F.  for 
15^20  min.  Makes  about  30. 

Capirotado:  Cook  2)4  cups  water,  1  cup 
sugar,  1/2  cup  brown  sugar,  1  tsp.  cinna- 
mon. }/g  tsp.  cloves  until  syrupy.  Trim 
edges  from  8  slices  bread;  cube  and 
toast.  Mix  2  cups  grated  sharp  Cheddar 
che^e  with  l}/2  cups  raisins.  Place  one 
layCT.  cubes  in  greased  casserole;  top 
with  layer  of  cheese  and  raisin  mixture. 
Repeat  layers  until  all  ingredients  are 
used.  Pour  syrup  over  all.  Bake  at  350° 
F.  for  30  min.  Serves  8. 

Chocolate  De  Fiesta:  Melt  4  squares 
sweet  chocolate  over  hot  water.  Scald 

2  qts.  milk  with  1  cup  sugar,  2  sticks 
cinnamon.  Add  }-2  cup  strong  cofl'ee, 
1/2  tsp.  nutmeg,  J/g  tsp.  salt  and  melted 
chocolate.  Remove  cinnamon  sticks; 
beat  until  foamy.  Reheat.  Serves  8. 


MIDWEST  DINNER 
Pickled  Mushroom  Salad:  Wash  1  lb. 
fresh  mushroom  buttons,  or  drain  4  cans 
(4  oz.  ea.)  mushroom  buttons.  Combine 
in  saucepan  with  2  thinly  sliced  medium 
onions,  2  cups  white  wine,  J  ^  cup  white 
vinegar,  2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley,  1  tbsp. 
salt,  1  tsp.  pepper,  y>  tsp.  thyme, 
tsp.  garlic  powder.  Boil  10  min.  Stir  in 
H  cup  olive  oil  and  2  tbsp.  lemon  juice. 
Cool,  cover  and  refrigerate  12  hrs. 
Drain.  Toss  with  pt.  dairy-fresh  sour 
cream.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaf.  Sprinkle 
top  with  paprika  or  chopped  parsley  if 
desired.  Serves  8. 

Goose  with  Raisin  Stuffing  and  Gravy: 
Rub  inside  and  outside  of  a  12-  to  14-lb. 
goose  with  mixture  of  2  tsp.  salt,  y  tsp. 
black  pepper.  Stuff  goose  with  Raisin- 
Bread  Stuffing;  truss.  Place  goose  on 
rack  in  shallow  roasting  pan.  Roast  at 
325°  F.  about  Ay  hours,  or  until  tender 
(allow  20  to  25  min.  per  lb. ).  Prick  goose 
occasionally  with  fork  under  wings  and 
legs  to  release  fat.  Ladle  off  excess  fat 
as  it  accumulates.  For  Raisin-Bread 
Stuffing :  Cut  1  loaf  day-old  raisin  bread 
into  cubes.  Finely  chop  }2  cup  dried 
apricots,  2  large  dried  prunes,  3  medium- 
size  pieces  crystallized  ginger,  '  ■,  cup 
each  blanched  almonds,  onion  and  '3 
cup  walnuts.  Toss  ingredients  with  cubed 
raisin  bread,  2  tbsp.  chopped  parsley, 
2  tsp.  ground  cloves,  y  tsp.  each  nut- 
meg and  white  pepper,  2-3  tbsp.  water. 
For  Gravy:  Combine  goose  giblets,  3<t 
cup  celery  leaves,  2  peeled  medium-size 
onions,  6  peppercorns,  3  sprigs  parsley, 
1  bay  leaf,  y  tsp.  each  nutmeg  and 
pepper,  2  cloves  garlic,  water  to  cover 
giblets.  Simmer  about  2  hours,  adding 
water  if  necessary.  When  giblets  are 
tender,  strain  off  broth;  chop  giblets. 
Pour  fat,  not  juices,  from  roasting  pan. 
Add  1-4  cup  instant-type  flour  and  2  cups 
broth.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring  until 
thickened.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Goose,  stuffing  and  gravy  serves  8. 

Dumplings:  Sift  together  1  pkg.  (7  oz.) 
instant  mashed  potatoes,  1  cup  flour, 
4  tsp.  baking  powder,  1  tsp.  salt,  34 
tsp.  nutmeg.  Combine  2  beaten  eggs 
with  VA  cups  milk,  2  tbsp.  melted  but- 
ter or  margarine,  2  tsp.  parsley  flakes; 
stir  into  potato  mixture  until  smooth. 
Drop  by  y  cups  into  gently  boiling 
salted  water.  Cover  tightly;  cook  12 
min.  Drain;  sprinkle  with  chopped 
parsley.  Serve  hot  with  gravy.  Serves  8. 

Steamed  Pudding:  Cream  1  cup  butter 
or  margarine  with  1  cup  firmly  packed 
dark-brown  sugar.  Add  3  beaten  eggs. 
Sift  together  1  cup  flour,  1  tsp.  each 
ground  nutmeg  and  cinnamon,  y  tsp. 
ground  cloves,  y  tsp.  salt.  Add  2  jars 
(4  oz.  ea.)  mixed  candied  fruit,  y  cup 
dark  beer  or  stout  to  which  3  4  tsp.  bak- 
ing soda  has  been  added;  blend  well  into 
butter  mixture.  Pour  into  greased  6-cup 
pudding  mold.  Seal  tightly  with  foil. 
Place  mold  on  rack  in  deep  kettle.  Pour 
boiling  water  into  kettle  to  reach  half  the 
depth  of  mold.  Cover  kettle;  steam  pud- 
ding 2  hours,  adding  more  boiling  water 
if  necessary.  Cool  slightly;  unmold  on 
heatproof  platter.  Serve  with  Hard 
Sauce.  For  Hard  Sauce:  Cream  yi  cup 
butter  or  margarine  with  2  cups  sifted 
confectioners'  sugar.  Beat  until  fluffy. 
Stir  in'2  tsp.  vanilla  extract  and  beat 
until  well  blended.  Chill  before  serving. 
Steamed  pudding  and  Hard  Sauce 
serves  16.  (We  have  allowed  for  second 
helpings.)  ■ 


BARBECUE  SAUCE 

AND  BEEF 


Great,  too,  over  spaghetti, 
baked  potatoes,  rice,  noodles . . . 
as  a  teammate  for  vegetables  in 
casseroles.  It's  everybody's  dish! 
.  .  .  this  new  zippy  mixture  of  good, 
lean  beef  in  a  zesty  sauce  of  to- 
mato, beef  broth,  onion,  green 
pepper  and  spices. 
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Can  this  be  three  generations?  Yes 


Three  generations  that  prove 

young-looking  skin 
runs  in  an  Ivory  Soap  family! 


T'he  young-looking  grandmother  on  the  right  is  Sue  Doyle 
of  Grosse  Pointe  Park,  Michigan. 

That's  her  young-looking  daughter  on  Ihe 
l^ft,  Barbara  Salkowski. 

A.nd  the  young-looking  lady  in  the  middle  is 
Granddaughter  Susan. 

r  ory'o  their  soap.  More  doctors  recommend 
^    han  any  other  soap. 


"Mother  raised  me  on  Ivory,"  says  Barbara.  "Now  I'm 
doing  the  same  with  little  Susan.  A  baby's  skin  needs  the 
mildness."  "But  at  my  age,  Ivory  is  even  more 
important"  says  Grandmother  Sue. "For  young- 
looking  skin." 

Young-looking  skin . . .  isn't  that  good  reason 
for  you  to  switch  to  regular  care  and  use  Ivory. 
99'*yioo%  pure  ". . .  it  floats!" 


By  Trudy  Owett,  Fashion  Editor 

L  ......  ..„e,„,..-.„._^^ 

This  is  the  season  when  kisses  are  in  season.  And  to  make  sure 
that  you  capture  more  than  the  customary  share,  we  show  on  these  five  pages  flirty  party 
dresses  in  candy  colors  that  are  certain  to  make  you  irresistibly  kissable  on  all  those  happy 
occasions  when  you  meet  kissing  cousins,  companions  and  adorable  friends. 


Catching  kisses  on  the  way  to  the  party,  a  shifty  dress  of  pink  wool  jersey, 
by  Loomtogs,  6-18,  S30.  Earrings,  KJL.  Bag,  Josef.  Shoes,  Margaret  Jerrold. 
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Santa's  Helper 

From  candy  canes  to  stocking-  fillers, 
why  not  get  the  little  shopping  chores 
done  by  telephone  this  season. 

And  save  extra  trips  . . . 

use  your  Yellow  Pages  to  locate  those 

last-minute  gift  ideas  and  to 

call  about  special  holiday  store  hours. 


BELL  SYSTEM 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and  Associated  Companies 


